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Comm9me9m99it  Dag 


Doubtless  within  the  month 
many  affectionate  eyes  have 
watched  the  embarrassed  lad  and  the  sweet  girl 
graduate  step  to  their  places  on  the  rostrum, 
many  hearts  have  kindled  as  the  youthful  orators 
read  the  old  lesson  from  The  Book  of  Nature 
or  pointed  out  the  moral  truth  that  over  the  Alps 
lieth  Italy.  But  a  certain  change  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  Commencement  Day.  In  not  a  few 
high-schools,  at  more  colleges,  the  parts  of  the 
graduates  have  given  place  to  an  address  by  a 
distinguished  visitor.  Whether  or  not  the  change 
is  for  the  better  there  may  be  two  opinions.  The 
Kansas  City  Star  can  only  bemoan  it: 

The  change  must  be  attended  by  a  certain  regret. 
Affection  attaches  to  long-established  forms.  The 
old  fashioned  commencement  day  was  a  momentous 
occasion.  Almost  every  community  had  its  rep- 
resentative in  college  and  when  his  day  of  gradua- 
tion came  the  entire  village  was  interested.  The 
carry-all  was  hitched  up,  and  William's  father  and 
mother  and  the  minister  and  doctor  drove  over  to 
the  college  town  to  see  him  graduated.  The  seat 
of  learning  itself  was  stirred  to  the  depths  as  com- 
mencement day  approached,  and  on  the  long  ex- 
pected morning  was  beside  itself  with  joy  and  pride. 
The  long  fence  around  the  campus  was  lined  with 
teams,  for  every  well-to-do  farmer  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  expected  to  be  present  to  hear  the 
orations  of  the  seniors  and  to  see  them  take  their 
diplomas.  The  president  of  the  college,  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  was  to  be  there,  of  course,  and 
the  faculty  and  the  leading  ministers  of  all  the 
country  round — a  goodly  company  and  one  that  any 
man  might  well  travel  miles  to  see.  But  after  all 
the  day  was  for  William  and  his  parents  and  friends 
and  the  oration  was  what  they  were  interested  in. 

It  was  well  worth  their  anticipation.  William 
never  dealt  with  coMcrete  or  minor  topics.  He 
spoke  on  "The  Conflicting  Civilizations,"  or  "The 
True  Destiny  of  the  Republic,"  or  "Philosophy  in 
Its  Relation  to  the  Individual  Life,"  or  "The  Exist- 
ence of  God  Proved  from  His  Handiwork."  The 
oration  was  full  of  stately  sentences  and  well-worn 
figures.    William  always  ground  down  mankind  un- 


der the  iron  heel  of  despotism  and  cast  the  children 
beneath  the  merciless  wheels  of  the  juggernaut  of 
industrial  tyranny.  He  advised  his  hearers  to  hitch 
their  wagon  to  a  star  and  pictured  the  fate  of  the 
man  who,  lulled  by  the  voice  of  the  siren,  at- 
tempted at  ease  to  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains.  He 
prophesied  of  the  time  when  the  lion  should  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  and  spears  should  be  beaten 
into  pruning  hooks.  Somewhere  in  the  oration  he 
quoted  from  Locksley  Hall,  usually  this  passage: 
"Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing 

purpose  runs, 
"And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the 

process  of  the  suns." 
Of  course,  the  oration  in  itself  was  worth  little, 
but  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  parents 
and  friends  and  of  William  himself  it  was  of  great 
value.  It  was  a  sort  of  summing  up  of  his  college 
life.  It  usually  represented  his  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions and  gave  expression  to  life  as  he  understood 
it  His  parents  saw  in  it  not  the  trite  phrases  and 
vague  ideas  which  might  have  impressed  the 
stranger.  To  them  it  meant  the  serious  results  of 
the  four  years'  training  which  they  had  given  their 
son,  frequently  at  no  little  sacrifice  to  themselves. 
They  rejoiced  in  the  high  ideals  which  it  showed 
the  young  man  had  in  starting  out  in  real  life.  It 
was  tangible  evidence  that  their  striving  for  him  had 
not  been  in  vain..  Now,  they  hear  instead  of  the 
college  boy's  oration,  the  carefully  studied  effort  of 
a  man  of  experience  and  mature  ideas.  Intrinsically, 
it  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  other.  But  was 
the  change  really  worth  while? 

A  V!.w  of  Education      ^"^^"i^   ^J    T^^   thoUghtful 

of  the  reflections  upon  the 
subject  of  education  with  which  at  this  season 
the  press,  as  Usual,  abounds,  are  those  which 
will  be  uttered  editorially  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Monthly  Review.  It  is  impossible  to  outline 
briefly  the  thesis  to  which  the  editor  is  writing, 
but  the  following  observations,  even  removed 
from  their  context,  are  in  our  opinion,  worthy 
ef  thought : 

What  are  the  studies  or  gymnastics  that  most 
affect  our  "dispositions,"  our  conduct  and  charac- 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 


ters?  Surely,  since  man  is  over  and  above  all  other 
things  a  social  animal,  there  will  be,  in  the  first' 
place,  those  studies  or  gymnastics  which  give  him 
the  liveliest  sympathies  with  humanity,  with  his  fel- 
lows, alive  and  dead— these  will  be  the  most  truly 
human.  The  studies  which  cover  the  most  general 
ground  affecting  our  relations  with  each  other,  our 
power  of  sympathizing,  are  the  "humanities,"  com- 
'  prised  under  the  main  heads  Literature  and  History. 
Literature  is  so  all-pervading  that  its  operation 
begins  with  the  nursery,  and  its  power  increases 
with  every  day  we  live.  It  is  exactly  commen- 
surate with  life.  It  is  life.  It  is  life  as  seen  and 
represented  by  others,  different  from  us  or  greater 
than  we  are.  It  deals,  in  its  very  highest  form,  with 
primitive  and  unchanging  facts  of  feeling  and  ex- 
perience that  are  true  for  all  of  us.  Even  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  go  from  London  to  Mantua  in  an 
air-car  within  half  a  day,  the  iEneid  will  still  be 
supremely  true  and  significant;  though  we  know 
that  Bohemia  has  no  sea-coast,  and  that  there  are 
no  serpents  or  tigers  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  we 
find  in  Shakespeare  a  higher  truth  and  higher  ser- 
iousness than  in  our  geographies  and  zoologies. 

And  after  the  "humanities,"  technically  so  called, 
we  must  have  another  line  of  our  basis  in  first-hand 
experience  of  physical  nature;  that  is,  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  is  not  in  intelligent  communion 
with  us.  We  must  know  by  personal  contact  the 
earth,  the  wind,  and  the  rain  and  the  sunlight,  the 
animals  and  the  flowers  and  the  trees  about  us. 
These  two  great  themes,  in  fact,  have  actually  al- 
ways been  the  staple  of  education.  Speaking 
roughly,  up  to  Bacon's  time  there  was  no  other  con- 
ception of  education  beyond  instruction  in  the 
humane  arts;  the  discipline  derived  from  physical 
nature  was  inevitable,  unrecognized,  unorganized, 
and  unconscious,  though  infinitely  true  and  more 
effective  than  it  is  with  a  city-cramped  and  sophisti- 
cated population  like  so  much  of  ours. 

The  situation  will,  therefore,  be  clearer  to  us  if 
we  note  briefly  the  revolution  in  education  of  which 
the  herald,  if  not  the  pioneer,  was  Bacon.  In  pre- 
Baconian  days  school  education  was  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  "Arts."  The  distinction 
between  "Arts"  and  "Sciences,"  based  on  bad  logic 
and  imperfect  knowledge,  survives  to  our  own 
day,  and  still  darkens  the  counsels  of  those  who  use 
words  as  coins  instead  of  counters.  When  the  dis- 
tinction was  first  drawn,  "Artes"  meant  the  things 
you  could  do  and  "Scientiae"  the  things  you  knew. 
So  on  the  side  of  mental  education,  by  virtue  of 
your  knowledge  of  the  Arts  of  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Mathematics,  Law,  Languages,  and  so  forth,  you 
could  solve  problems  and  engage  in  disputations 
and  your  degree  in  "Arts"  certified  that  you  had 
gone  through  such  a  course  of  study  as  would  en- 


able you  to  do  these  things.  But  the  "Scientiae" 
were  learnt  from  books  or  by  the  interrogation  of 
tradition,  and  led  to  nothing  "practical,"  to  new 
discovery  least  of  all.    .    .    . 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  time  to  drop  unprofitable  dis- 
tinctions. We  must  not  try  to  split  straws  between 
Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  or 
studies  Speculative  and  Applied.    .    .    . 

We  have  no  right  to  split  up  our  investigation  of 
nature,  the  study  of  the  world  and  of  man,  into 
regions,  and  to  say  that  this  region  is  more  im- 
portant than  that.  We  have  no  more  right  to  divide 
the  Kingdom  of  Knowledge  into  mutually  exclusive 
"subjects"  than  we  have  to  divide  the  mind  into 
faculties.  The  objective  organic  unity  of  the  world 
is  co-relative  to  the  organic  unity  of  the  mind. 

Every  act  of  knowledge,  or  "apperception,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  an  act  setting  up  a  connec- 
tion between  an  organized  world  and  an  organized 
mind.  Every  part  of  the  world  is  concerned  with 
every  part  of  the  mind  in  every  intellectual  act, 
and  the  more  completely  the  mind  is  thereby  put 
into  organic  connection  with  the  world  the  more 
comolete  the  state  of  knowledge  resulting. 

The  common  trick  of  giving  legal  or  formal 
recognition  in  our  school  curricula  first  to  one 
"subject"  and  then  to  another,  and  treating  them 
as  unrelated,  for  impartial  distribution  in 
the  school,  results  in  mere  patchwork  and 
muddle.    .    .    . 

What  things  matter  most?  Obviously,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  we  have  already  admitted,  such 
things  as  affect  the  largest  practical  area.  Nothing 
is  so  important  as  that  we  should  deal  magnan- 
imously with  life.  In  the  sphere  of  what  we  call 
literature,  by  the  help  of  great  men — artists  who 
"lend  their  minds  out"  to  us — we  see  life,  the 
world,  in  a  great  way;  see  more  significance  in  it 
than  if  we  were  left  to  interpret  it  for  ourselves. 
Thus  we  actually  get  life  into  truer  perspective,  see 
more  of  it,  when  we  learn  to  see  it  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  saw  it.  Literature,  then,  "sacred"  and 
"profane"  (though  we  may  not  like  the  distinction) 
must  be  the  basis  of  our  educational  pyramid,  for 
literature  records  human  experience  and  stimulates 
human  sympathy  to  conduct  over  the  largest  area 
of  life.    .    .    . 

Another  necessary  base-line  of  our  pyramid  must 
come,  as  we  have  said,  from  first-hand  familiarity 
with  the  simple  phenomena  of  "outer"  or  unintelli- 
gent "nature,"  the  external  forces  to  which  we  are 
exposed,  and  the  things  with  minds  unlike  our  own 
— the  soil,  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  birds,  the  animals. 
For  most  of  us  live  many  removes  away  from  the 
primitive  realities  on  which  our  life  depends;  and, 
as  we  develop  a  more  complex  and  abstract  civiliza- 
tion, it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  that  our 
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organized  education  should  do  what  it  can  to  re- 
establish  the  broken  connections.  Hebrew  boys, 
Greek  and  Roman  boys,  went  about  with  their 
fathers,  meeting  the  soil  and  sky  at  first  hand,  as 
Hans  Clodhopper  does  to-day,  sharing  in  the  actual 
life  lived  and  seeing  its  simplest  springs.  Our 
social  and  intellectual  habits  do  a  great  deal  de- 
liberately to  conceal  these  primitive  facts.    .    .    . 

The  third  great  side  of  our  pyramid-base  is  the 
group  of  studies  comprised  under  the  term  Mathe- 
matics, which  conditions  and  fixes  so  many  of  the 
details  of  life  from  the  very  beginnings,  and  is  so 
necessary  a  discipline  of  the  capacity  to  draw  in- 
ferences. 


^.  ^    _**.  ^^i.i        The  amazing  growth  of  the 

The  Qrovth  of  Cities  ,    .%  u       rr     j 

cities  of  the  world  affords 
an  enduring  text  for  w^riters.  Mr.  H.  C.  Wells, 
who  is  best  known  as  a  pseudo-scientific  romancer, 
but  who  does  no  little  serious  work,  in  a  series 
of  articles  running  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, has  prophesied  a  limit  for  the  growth,  and 
a  radical  change  in  the  character,  of  cities.  In- 
deed so  many  new  factors — not  the  least  of  them 
the  development  of  transportation— enter  into  the 
problem  of  the  civic  future  that  prognostication  is 
worth  little.  Calculations  based  on  the  changes 
of  the  last  decade  and  applied  to  the  prospects 
for  the  next  are,  however,  interesting.  The 
Scientific  American  thus  compares  the  recent  and 
probable  future  growth  of  London  and  New 
York: 

The  census  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  which 
have  recently  come  to  hand,  afford  a  basis  for  com- 
parison between  the  two  great  cities  of  the  Old  and 
New  World.  In  each  there  has  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease during  the  past  decade;  but  there  is  some- 
thing prophetic  of  the  future  in  the  fact  that  not 
only  has  the  rate  of  increase  of  New  York  city  been 
very  much  greater  than  that  of  London,  but  that 
the  actual  increase  has  been  two  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  greater.  In  1891  the  population  of  Lon- 
don was  4,^33,220  and  in  1901  it  has  increased  to 
4.803,342,.  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  370,122.  In 
the  year  1890  the  population  of  what  is  now  Greater 
New  York  was  2,402,591  and  by  the  year  1900  it  had 
increased  to  3,437,202,  an  increase  during  the  decade 
of  944,611.  Fifteen  years  ago  London  was  growing 
at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  year,  whereas  the  increase  of 
the  past  decade  only  averages  slightly  over  37iOOO 
per  year.  As  against  this,  a  comparison  of  the 
census  of  the  last  two  decades  in  this  country 
shows  that  Greater  New  York  increased  from 
1.901,000  in  1880  to  2,492,591,  in  increase  of  591,246 
or  thirty-one  per  cent;  while  the  increase  of  944,- 
611  from  1890  to  1900  was  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
seven  and  eight-tenths  per  cent    Assuming  a  rate 


of  only  forty  per  cent,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
the  population  in  191 1  should  be  equal  to  that  of 
London  at  the  present  time.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  nearer  fifty  than 
forty  per  cent,  and  should  the  rate  at  which  Lon- 
don is  growing  continue  to  decrease,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  by  the  time  the  next  census  is  taken 
the  population  of  the  two  cities  will  be  about  the 
same. 

Outside  of  New  York,  the  census  shows  that 
there  are  two  cities  (Chicago  and  Philadelphia) 
whose  combined  population  is  2^992,272,  while  the 
increase  during  the  decade  has  been  845,458,  and 
the  rate  of  increase  393  per  cent.,  or  slightly  higher 
than  the  rate  for  New  York.  The  greater  increase 
has  been  that  of  Chicago,  which  has  grown  at  the 
rate  of  54.4  per  cent,  the  rate  of  increase  in  Phila- 
delphia being  only  23.5  per  cent  There  are  in  this 
country  three  cities  of  between  500,000  and  1,000,-' 
000  inhabitants,  five  of  from  300,000  to  400,000,  and 
eight  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  inhabitants.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  these  three  classes  ranges  from 
28.5  to  23.2  per  cent 

In  looking  at  these  figures,  there  is  food  for  re- 
flection in  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the 
city,  at  least  as. far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  greater  seems  to  be  the  rate  of  increase. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  reassuring,  in  the  presence  of 
this  centralization,  to  bear  in  mind  that  improved 
means  of  transportation  are  rendering  it  possible 
for  the  teeming  millions  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  to  be  scattered  over  an  increasingly  wide  area 
of  outlying  suburbs. 

Is  HamiitontanUm  to  We  do  not  conceive  it  the 
Reoiue?  function  of  a  literary  journal 

to  enter  upon  political  discussion,  even  in  the 
more  formal  manner  which  is  satirically  known  as 
the  "non-partisan" — which  allows  you  to  throw 
things  but  forbids  you  to  call  names.  Yet  politics 
has  its  literature,  and  among  the  most  significant 
notes  of  the  mouth  has  been  an  utterance  by — 
strangely  enough — the  Springfield  Republican — 
to  which  we  desire  to  give  a  place,  for  the  sake 
of  that  significance  solely.  The  real  spirit  of  the 
Republican's  meaning  may  not  appear  on  the 
surface. 

Alexander  Hamilton  died  in  1804.  The  centennial 
of  his  death,  therefore,  is  not  far  distant,  and  it  is 
scarcely  premature  to  say  that  the  anniversary 
should  be  observed  by  his  admirers  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  genius  of  the  man  and  the  significance 
of  his  political  teachings.  The  time  is  ripe  for  some 
glorification  of  that  great  American  statesman. 
For  about  a  century  he  has  been  subjected  to  com- 
parative neglect.  His  birthday  has  not  been  cele- 
brated.    No  annual  banquets  have  been  held  in  his 
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honor.  Jefferson,  meanwhile,  has  been  steadily 
lauded  by  his  political  descendants,  and  the  annual 
Jeffersonian  dinner  has  become  quite  a  feature  and 
quite  a  commonplace  of  our  political  life.  Even 
Jackson  has  had  far  more  honors  of  this  sort  paid 
to  him  than  Hamilton  has,  although  as  for  intel- 
lectual power  who  would  think  of  placing  them  in 
the  same  class? 

It  was  the  fate  of  Hamilton  to  be  the  exponent 
of  ideas  and  the  founder  of  a  party  that  were 
short-lived  in  pooular  favor.  He  was  not  a  be- 
liever in  popular  institutions.  A  monarchy  on  the 
British  plan  was  his  ideal  of  government  for  the 
young  American  nation;  and,  realizing  the  impos- 
sibility of  establishing  anything  but  a  republic,  he 
strove  to  make  the  central  government  as  strong 
as  possible.  It  was  also  a  leading  principle  of  his 
statesmanship  to  concentrate  political  power,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  wealth  and  aristocracy. 
The  constitution,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  to  be 
strictly  construed,  according  to  its  terms,  but  lib- 
erally and  loosely,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  even  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 

It  will  be  well  to  recall  the  embodiment  of  his 
political  creed  made  by  Hamilton  in  1787  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention.    He  said  there: 

"I  believe  the  British  Government  forms  the 
best  model  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

"All  communities  divide  themselves  into  the 
few  and  the  many.  The  first  are  the  rich  and 
well  born;  the  others,  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  people  are  turbulent  and  changing.  They 
seldom  judge  or  determine  rightly.  Give,  there- 
fore, the  first  class  a  distinct  and  permanent  share 
in  the  government. 

"A  democratic  government  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  can  never  be  good." 

The  Republican  goes  on  to  trace  the  submis- 
sion of  Hamiltonianism,  the  undisputed  triumph 
of  Jeffersonianism  for  sixty  years — ^it  might  have 
said  for  a  hundred — the  long  fear  of  the  aristo- 
cratic doctrine,  and  timidity  in  appealing  to  its 
founder's  name.  Until  recently,  it  had  seemed 
that  the  ideas  of  Hamilton  could  no  more  hope  for 
a  renascence  than  could  the  wildest  toryism  or 
the  most  Quixotic  Jacobinism. 

But  the  Republican  sees  now  a  manifest  change. 

Is  Hamilton,  after  all  these  years  of  the  demo- 
cratic flood,  to  enjoy  a  vindication  of  his  views  by 
the  majority  of  the  American  people?  It  is  certain 
that  as  the  year  of  the  centennial  of  his  death  ap- 
proaches the  evidence  accumulates  that  his  political 
philosophy  is  again  gaining  ground.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  said  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  a  recent 
article,  that  democracy  is  now  in  a  decline.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  signs.    There 


is  more  distrust  of  popular  government  manifested 
to-day  than  before  in  half  a  century.  The  woman 
suffrage  movement  has  signally  failed  to  gain 
momentum  because  of  the  growing  doubt  as  to 
the  final  success  of  manhood  suffrage.  Politicians 
say  nothing  about  it,  yet  among  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  portions  of  our  people,  and  even  among 
the  scholars  of  our  universities,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  Hamil- 
ton may  not  have  been  right  when  he  said  that  "a 
democratic  government  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
can  never  be  good."  The  movement  against  negro 
suffrage  in  the  South  helps  along  a  general  reac- 
tion no  less  than  boss  rule  in  northern  cities. 
Hamiltonianism,  too,  has  been  triumphant  in  our 
imperialistic  development.  To  hold  subject  prov- 
inces forever  without  incorporating  them  into  the 
United  States  and  bringing  them  under  our  own 
constitution,  means  a  system  of  government  akin  in 
principle  to  that  British  model  which  Hamilton  ad- 
mired over  a  century  ago.  John  Marshall  was  not 
a  Jeffersonian,  yet  even  he  was  overruled  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  the  other  day  by 
Justice  Brown,  who  decided  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "United  States" 
than  the  greatest  of  the  chief  justices  did.  The 
Downes  decision,  in  fine,  meant  this,  that  Hamil- 
tonianism was  sustained  and  given  its  wings  for 
unimpeded  flight  by  our  highest  judicial  tribunal, 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history. 

By  1904  all  this  will  be  more  fully  realized  than  it 
is  to-day,  and  the  centennial  of  the  great  federalist 
leader's  death  will  fall  in  an  appropriate  time.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  should  not  be  forgotten  in  these 
days  of  the  revival  of  his  teachings. 

Th§  Author  of  Short  The  Boston  Saturday  Even- 
^'"'•»  ing  Gazette's  tribute  to  Mr. 

Heme  is  the  very  least  that  can  be  said  con- 
cerning an  artist  whose  conscientious  work  did  a 
great  deal — a  very  great  deal — for  the  cause  of 
truth  in  the  field  of  dramatic  art: 

The  late  James  A.  Heme  met  with  success  rather 
late  in  life,  but  he  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good 
by  giving  us  "Shore  Acres"  and  "Sag  Harbor," 
plays  relating  to  life  in  America  that  were  free  from 
offense,  and  which  were  absolutely  true  to  nature. 
No  dramatist  was  so  realistic  within  the  bounds  of 
decorum  as  was  Mr.  Heme.  Sometimes  he  might 
have  pushed  realism  a  trifle  too  far  in  the  matter 
of  detail,  but  this  was  a  fault  that  leaned  to  virtue's 
side.  His  problem  play,  "Margaret  Fleming,"  was 
too  much  in  the  vein  of  Ibsen  to  achieve  popularity 
in  this  country,  though  it  undoubtedly  conveyed 
some  plain  and  salutary  lessons  in  dramatic  form. 
Mr.  Heme's  work  was  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  effective  plays  come  from  the  hands 
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of  actors.  And  no  wonder,  for  they  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  stage,  and  are  fully  versed  in  the 
art  of  distributing  theatrical  light  and  shade  in  a 
taking  manner. 


Amruci.Un4.rgro^n4      '^^^^  ^"^  Country  puts  into 
picturesque     expression     an 
event  in  metropolitan  life  which,  though  indeed 
remarkable,  passed  almost  without  notice: 

Under  the  Broadway  pavement,  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  horses,  the  whirling  wheels  of 
traffic  and  the  ponderous  cable  cars,  a  miracle  has 
been  enacted,  a  miracle  of  industry  and  ingenuity, 
a  miracle  slowly,  laboriously  evolved,  unseen  by 
the  countless  thousands  on  our  streets,  almost  un- 
noted, save  for  a  grimy  figure  now  and  then 
crawling  up  through  a  manhole,  a  momentary  stop- 
page of  traffic,  or  a  scar  here  and  there  in  the 
smooth  asphalt.  Then,  for  a  day,  one  of  the  great 
city  lines  of  rapid  transit  is  strangely  silent  and 
dead.  Broadway  seems  deserted,  the  giant  cable, 
drawing  hundreds  of  cars  up  and  down  the  city, 
lies  limp  and  still,  and  then,  like  a  monster  serpent 
dead,  its  coils  are  withdrawn  from  its  long  bed. 
Suddenly  ?  new  power  flashes  through  this  long 
culvert  under  the  pave,  where  the  grimy  workmen 
have  been  crawling.  Electricity!  Presto!  The 
cars  suddenly  appear  again,  fleeing  swiftly  from  the 
Battery  to  Harlem  and  back!  The  motive  power 
of  a  great  city  traction  line  changed  in  twenty- 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes!  The  last  step  is  now 
accomplished  in  unifying  the  Metropolitan  system, 
a  work  requiring  more  than  three  years  of  time 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  work  de- 
manding machinery  capable,  in  a  single  plant,  of 
providing  light,  heat,  and  running  power  for  five 
thousand  heavy  cars,  is  without  parallel  in  engin- 
eering history.  And  all  the  public  has  seen  of  it 
were  the  few  grimy  workmen  in  the  manholes  and 
Broadway  quiet  for  one  day! 


iirtkoftk0Pmbiie8eko9i  The  Independent  contributes 
SifMttm  tQ  ji^g  theme  which  so  largely 

occupies  the  early  summer  periodicals  this  account 
of  the  beginnings  of  our  public  schools: 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  that  a  most 
momentous  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  On  that  day  at  a  town  meeting  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  then  a  little  settlement  of  Eng- 
lish immigrants,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  freemen 
by  which  twenty  pounds  of  public  money  was  set 
apart  "yearly  to  be  paid  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as 
shall  undertake  to  teach  English,  Latin  and  other 
tongues,  and  also  writing;  the  said  schoolmaster 
to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the  freemen. 
And  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  elders  and  the 


seven  men  for  the  time  being  whether  maids  shall 
be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not." 

It  is  the  essence  of  the  public  school  system  that 
the  school  shall  be  supported  from  the  public  funds. 
It  is  not  a  free  school  depending  upon  an  endow- 
ment, nor  is  it  a  public  school  in  the  old  English 
sense  which  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  can  all  at- 
tend. But  it  is  a  school  supported  by  public  taxa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  And 
this  vote,  passed  on  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  estab- 
lished so  far  as  known  the  first  school  known  in  the 
whole  world  as  creating  the  pattern  of  the  American 
free  public  school.  A  full  account  of  this  important 
action  can  be  found  in  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Massachusetts,  or  in  an  article  by  William  A. 
Mowry  in  the  May  number  of  Education. 

Three  years  before  the  public  school  of  Dorches- 
ter was  established  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  had  provided  for  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College,  only  six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Bos- 
ton; and  soon  after  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
all  towns  with  a  specified  number  of  families  to 
keep  a  school  which  would  fit  boys  for  college. 
Other  towns  in  Massachusetts — Salem,  Dedham, 
Newbury— established  public  schools  about  the 
same  time,  and  it  came  speedily  to  be  a  rule  that 
every  town  must  have  its  public  school.  The  pub- 
lic schools  spread  to  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  then  over  the 
Western  States.  It  was  an  Eastern  institution,  in- 
vented by  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  and 
speedily  accepted  wherever  their  children  went. 

Very  different  were  the  conditions  in  those 
States  where  the  Cavaliers  were  the  pioneers.  Vir- 
ginia had  been  settled  some  eighty  years  when,  in 
response  to  questions  from  the  directors  of  the 
Virginia  Colony  in  London,  the  Governor  replied 
that  there  were  in  Richmond  no  public  schools  and 
no  printing  press,  and  hoped  there  would  not  be  for 
a  hundred  years.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  is  our  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  before  the  Civil  War 
the  South  sustained  a  larger  number  of  colleges, 
academies  and  private  schools,  with  more  professors 
and  more  students  and  at  a  greater  annual  cost  in 
proportion  to  the  white  population,  than  was  done 
in  any  other  section  in  the  Union;  but  he  also  adds, 
what  is  well  known,  that  "in  the  matter  of  public 
schools  sustained  by  taxation  and  free  to  all  who 
choose  to  attend,  the  South  was  far  behind  the 
North  in  the  provisions  made  for  universal  educa- 
tion. No  plans  adequate  for  universal  education 
existed."  All  this  has  been  changed.  There  was 
not  then  a  southern  State  that  had  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Now,  says  Dr.  Curry,  "in  organic  law 
and  in  status  universal  education  is  recognized  as  a 
paramount  duty."    This  great  redeeming  work  was 
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done  in  the  times  of  reconstruction.  When  we 
think  of  the  millions  of  money  spent  every  year 
for  education,  this  department  recognized  every- 
where as  the  most  imoortant  department  of  State 
Government  and  nearest  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
we  may  properly  look  back  and  remember  with 
gratitude  the  freemen  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  who  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1639,  invented  and  inaugurated  this 
mighty   and   beneficient   system. 


Mr.  Morgan  and 
th§  King 


The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  has  been  ponder- 
ing upon  the  remarkable  spectacle  afforded  by 
the  visit  of  New  York  financial  magnates  to 
Windsor  and  their  reception  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land: 

Mr.  Morgan's  recent  visit  to  Windsor  Castle  is 
significant  in  many  ways.  First  of  all,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  noblesse  of  the  Old  World,  with 
its  roots  anchored  deep  in  the  immemorial  past, 
there  stood  face  to  face  with  the  aristocracy  of 
the  West  whose  patent  bears  the  impress  of  the 
mint.  King  Edward  VII.  and  the  magnate  of  Wall 
street  typify  ideals  which  have  battled  with  each 
other  from  the  beginning  of  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  stands,  as  there  has  always  stood,  the 
conception  of  a  caste  which  is  clad  in  mail  of  proof 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fate;  at  the 
other  extreme  is  the  plutocrat,  whose  reason  of 
bein^r  consists  in  his  impersonation  of  the  vast  in- 
dustrial forces  which  shape  the  material  destiny  of 
the  living  present.  England's  greatness  has  hith- 
erto lain  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  ideals; 
but  "the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  the 
new,"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  struggle  between 
the  irreconcilable  protagonists  is  to  illustrate 
anew  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  such  a  conflict,  the  aristocracy  of  money 
must  be  heavily  handicapped,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things.  In  the  long  result,  the  palm  must  ever 
rest  with  the  beliefs  for  which  men  are  ready  to 
die.  Now  the  race  has,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
lands,  been  willing  to  lay  down  life  for  all  things — 
except  money.  The  virile  peoples  have  gladly  gone 
to  their  doom  in  behalf  of  religion,  and  have  even 
faced  the  most  cruel  sacrifices  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  creeds  which  had  no  supernatural  sanction. 
When  tried  by  this  supreme  test,  plutocracy  must 
now  fail,  as  it  has  always  failed.  It  is  not  in  the 
counting-house  that  martyrs  are  bred,  for  the 
values  of  the  exchange  are  but  the  symbols  of 
other  men's  labor  and  other  men's  willineness  to 
die. 

Moreover,  the  aristocracy  of  the  purse  has  one 
shortcoming  which,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  must  always  suggest  the  heel  of  Achilles.  Mere 
wealth  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagination  which 


is  the  most  potent  of  all  the  forces  that  sway  the 
world.  King  Edward  is  by  no  means  a  romantic 
figure;  yet  behind  him  lie  centuries  of  sovereign 
rule  and  glorious  achievement.  By  comparison 
with  an  institution  so  ancient,  the  "haute  finance" 
is  but  as  the  mushroom  to  the  oak.  The  multi- 
millionaires of  the  twentieth  century  can  bequeath 
none  of  their  prestige  to  their  kindred  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generations,  but  there  is  a  solidarity  of 
kings  ^hich  the  destroying  hand  of  time  can  never 
touch.  The  banners  that  wave  above  the  tombs 
in  Windsor  Chapel  tell  this  chapter  of  the  human 
story  with  incomparable  plainness  and  power,  and, 
as  one  looks  out  upon  the  superb  giants  of  the 
noble  park,  the  lesson  goes  home  to  the  heart's 
core  of  the  philosophic  thinker. 

The  American  patriot  may  well  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  his  country  now  chiefly  vaunts  itself 
on  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  which,  meas- 
ured by  the  unfailing  standard  of  the  ages,  has 
least  claim  on  the  respect  and  affection  of  him 
whose  esteem  is  worth  the  having.  The  times  arc 
assuredly  out  of  joint  when  the  incomings  and  out- 
goings of  an  overgrown  financier  are  recorded,  as 
if  some  victor  of  a  hundred  stricken  fields  were 
making  progress.  The  true  measure  of  a  man  or 
a  nation  may  be  taken  from  the  things  that  are 
worshiped.  Now  the  Good  Book  says  that  "the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  What,  then, 
is  the  stature  of  the  American  people,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  possessor  of  millions  is  accounted 
the  fine  flower  of  its  chivalry? 

In  the  end,  neither  the  king  nor  the  multimil- 
lionaire will  make  good  his  claim  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate of  human  development.  In  the  quiet  of  the 
parish  church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  there  sleeps  a 
man  whose  immortal  fame  is  the  negation  of  the 
ideas  for  which  King  Edward  and  Mr.  Morgan^ 
stand,  and,  in  graves  less  famous,  there  rest  the 
bones  of  other  paladins  of  the  spirit  whose  domin- 
ion is  co-extensive  with  the  civilized  world.  The 
centuries  roll  on  to  eternity,  but  they  do  not  touch 
the  world  of  the  prophets  who  have  spent  them- 
selves, in  order  that  human  life  might  be  a  grander 
and  a  nobler  thing.  The  poet  and  the  philoso- 
pher, the  soldier  and  the  philanthropist,  the  states- 
man and  the  lawgiver  are  the  noble  metal  which 
resists  all  the  acids  of  experience,  and  there  is  no 
alchemy  whereby  new  brass  may  be  transmuted 
into  gold.  Tapestries  may  be  bought  at  so  many 
thousand  dollars  the  yard,  but  the  grand  emotions 
that  inhere  in  their  warp  and  their  woof  are  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  This  is  the  message 
of  the  past  to  the  present — the  message  of  the 
spirit  to  the  body.  Our  sole  salvation  lies  in  fixing 
our  gaze  on  the  royalty  which  is  the  same  through 
all  the  mutations  of  language  and  garb. 


The  Blunder  of  Modern  Education 


By  Harold  E.  Gorst 
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The  assertion  that  our  entire  system  of  educa- 
tion is  totally  wrong  from  beginning  to  end  will 
probably  scandalize  both  the  conventional  Con- 
servative and  the  progressive-minded  Education- 
alist.    The  vast  majority  of  people  either  cling 
to  the  conviction  that  the  system  itself  is  ade- 
quate, or  believe  that  its  principles  only  require 
extension  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  population  and  commercial  com- 
petition.    Such  persons  can  be  induced  to  tinker 
with  the  existing  machinery,  but  they  are  unable 
to  grasp  the  idea  that  the  whole  foundations  of 
our   educational  system  are  absolutely   false   in 
principle;  that  most  of  the  great  educationalists 
and   teachers  of  the  past  have  expended  their 
genius    in   building   up   this   system    upon   alto- 
gether wrong  lines,  and  that  their  efforts  have 
had  the  effect  of  retarding,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing,   the   intellectual   development   of   the   race. 
The  greatest  obstacle   to  human  progress   that 
evolution  has  to  encounter  is  this  mental  con- 
ventionality  which   is  the   direct  product   of   a 
system  of  education  that  aims  at  creating  a  uni- 
form type  of  mind.     Thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  are  turned  out  every  year  by  our 
schools  and  universities  upon  an  exact  pattern, 
like  sausages  from  a  Chicago  factory.     Each  is 
provided  with  precisely  the  same  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  the  market  becomes  over- 
crowded with  enormous  numbers  of  workers  all 
trained  to  perform  the   same  set  of  functions. 
The  number  of  university  graduates  who  sink 
into  poverty  and  obscurity  has  often  been  re- 
marked upon  by  persons  who  have  made  a  spe- 
cial   study    of   cheap    lodging-houses    and   their 
inmates.    What  is  the  explanation  of  this  circum- 
stance?    Is  it  because  education  is  in  itself  an 
ineffectual  preparation  for  the  actualities  of  life? 
Or  are  the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools  and 
universities    useless    and    unprofitable    of    them- 
selves?   The  answer  is  that  education  is  an  in- 
dispensable preparation  for  any  kind  of  efficient 
work,  but  that  it  must  be  education  applied  in 
a  sensible  and  logical  manner.     The  curriculum 
itself  probably  contains  all  the  subjects  that  may 
be  necessary  or  useful.     It  is  not  what  is  taught 
that  is  ridiculous,  but  the  cramming  of  each  in- 
dividual with  the  identical  stock  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  his  neighbor,  without  regard  to  his 
personal  taste  and  capacity. 
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Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  average  well-edu- 
cated man.     He   is  born,   we   will   suppose,   of 
parents  whose  means  just  enable  them  to  give 
him  the  best  obtainable  education,  but  do  not  suf- 
fice to  render  him  independent  of  earning  his 
own  livelihood.     At   the   age  of   five,   probably 
earlier,  he  is  taught  to  read  and  write.     Half 
a  dozen  years  are  then  spent  in  preparing  him, 
by  a  conventional  course  of  elementary  study,  for 
a  public  school.    He  is  sent  to  the  latter  at  eleven 
or  twelve,  and  remains  there  until  he  is  twenty 
or  thereabouts.    During  this  period  he  is  crammed 
with  precisely  the  same  information  as  the  other 
boys.     His  recreations  are  practically  organized 
for  him,  and  he  acquires  uniform  habits  of  mind 
with  his  companions.    When  he  leaves,  the  school 
has  stamped  upon  him  a  common  individuality 
shared  by  all   his  schoolfellows.     This   process 
is  then  continued  at  the  university.     He  enters 
with  hundreds  of  other  young  men  upon  a  certain 
course  with  a  fixed  object — the  taking  of  his  de- 
gree.   The  same  kind  of  inflexible  routine  is  con- 
scientiously gone  through,   and   his  mind  thor- 
oughly flavored  with  the  university  sauce  which 
is  to  identify  him  throughout  life.     By  the  time 
he  has  graduated — not  only  in  book  knowledge, 
but   in   manners,   habits   of  dress,   thought,   and 
everything  else — ^his  parents  have  done  all  they 
can  for  him.    He  has  now  to  choose  a  career  for 
himself.    Feeling  no  call  to  the  church,  he  elects 
to  go  in  for  the  civil  service  competitive  exam- 
inations.    Then  follows  the  greatest  of  all  edu- 
cational crimes — the  stuffing  of  the  brain  with  so 
much  knowledge  avoirdupois.    He  muffs  at  every- 
thing, however,  and,  having  no  taste  for  the  law 
and   being  absolutely   unfitted   for   business,   he 
tries  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen.    Hundreds  of 
others,  he  finds,  are  in  a  similar  plight  and  are 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing.     But  here  if  any- 
where, the  defects  of  his  training  become  con- 
spicuous.   Journalism  wants  ideas.    He  can  only 
offer  good  grammar,  a  style  founded  upon  the 
Latin  syntax,  and  some  classical  ornamentation. 
There  is  no  market,  he  discovers,  for  these  com- 
modities.    They   may   be   excellent   accessories, 
but  they  are  to  be  found,  like  the  Masters  of 
Arts  who  pen  them,  at  every  street  corner.     So, 
being  equally  unfitted  by  reason  of  his  grammati- 
cal accomplishments  for  cheap  reporting  on  the 
daily  press,  he  drags  on  a  miserable  and  immoral 
existence  as  a  university  coach,  helping  others 
to  the  same  unhappy  state  of  existence  into  which 
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he  has  himself  fallen.  By  the  time  he  has  arrived 
at  middle  age,  he  begins  to  discover  that  the 
world  is  not  very  well  ordered;  a  fact  which  he 
probably  ascribes  to  some  defect  in  the  political 
system.  An  exceptionally  gifted  man,  even  at 
this  mature  period,  sometimes  succeeds  in  shaking 
off  the  parasitic  traces  of  his  early  training.  But 
for  the  average  person  it  is  too  late;  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  if  he  ever  rjealizes  that  he  is  the 
victim,  not  of  a  cruel  and  callous  world,  but  of  an 
idiotic  system  of  education  specially  designed 
to  fit  the  smallest  possible  number  for  survival. 

The  whole  theory  upon  which  our  educational 
method  is  based  is,  in  fact,  utterly  absurd  and 
hopelessly  unsuited  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
life.  If  we  wish  to  establish  a  rational  system, 
we  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  build  up 
an  entirely  new  edifice  upon  fresh  foundations. 
The  modern  method  of  bringing  up  children,  in 
the  first  instance,  completely  stunts  their  educa- 
tional growth,  and  the  process  of  teaching  to 
which  they  are  subjected  at  too  early  an  age 
succeeds  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
in  merely  checking  their  intellectual  develop- 
ment; while  the  final  touch  of  the  university 
— unless  it  be  happily  escaped— <leals  it  the 
"coup  de  grace"  in  the  most  approved  fashion. 
The  mischief  really  commences,  therefore,  with 
early  diildhood.  Genius  and  originality,  both  of 
which  exist  potentially  in  the  unsophisticated 
child,  are  eradicated  with  a  perversity  that  is 
almost  malicious.  If  not  utterly  and  wantonly 
destroyed,  they  are  kept  under  and  discouraged, 
until,  like  all  disused  faculties,  they  finally  dis- 
appear of  their  own  accord.  At  the  age  of  five, 
children  begin  to  develop  powers  of  observation. 
If  left  alone,  or  merely  encouraged  to  exercise 
this  function  in  their  own  way,  children  will 
contract  the  habit  of  thinking  things  out  for 
themselves.  How  many  grown-up  people  do 
this?  The  whole  science  of  life  as  we  practice 
it  consists  in  using  substitutes  for  individual  re- 
flection. Novelists  save  us  the  trouble  of  phi- 
losophising on  our  own  account  about  human 
nature;  the  press  provides  us  with  manufactured 
opinions  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day;  the  pulpit 
bolsters  up  our  religious  beliefs  with  ready-made 
arguments;  It  is  all  the  result  of  *  our  early 
training;  and  the  wonder  is  that  people  can  be 
found  to  express  any  new  ideas  at  all.  On  this 
fatal  plan  the  youth  of  the  nation  is  brought 
up.  Original  thought  is  methodically  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

Our  existing  school  system  consists  in  lumping 
together  masses  of  school  children  in  what  are 
called  classes,  and  stufHng  into  their  head  col- 
lectively a  quantity  of  knowledge  based,  not  upon 


the  individual  bent  of  each  child,  but  upon  a 
fixed  code  and  curriculum.  The  principle  is  to 
set  forty  or  fifty  children  doing  and  thinking 
precisely  the  same  thing.  The  result  is  inevitable. 
There  is  a  top  of  the  class  and  a  bottom  of  the 
class.  Those  who  reach  the  former  are  regarded 
as  the  clever  ones;  those  who  remain  at  the  lat- 
ter are  looked  upon  as  dunces.  The  classifica- 
tion is  wholly  unfair  and  grossly  idiotic.  All  that 
it  really  reveals  is  the  perniciousness  of  a  system 
which  creates  stupid  children  by  forcing  upon 
their  brains  subjects  for  which  they  are  not  re- 
ceptive. The  fool  of  the  Latin  class  might  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  natural  history,  but  the  peda- 
gogue goes  on  stuffing  him  with  syntax  and  gram- 
mar, regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  mind  is 
absorbed  in  beetles,  and  that  he  never  attends 
school  without  a  pocketful  of  mice.  Not  only 
must  this  method  of  teaching  "en  bloc"  be  abol- 
ished altogether,  but  teaching  in  itself,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  should  be  rigorously  avoid- 
ed. Every  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to 
pupils  to  think.  There  should  be  less  reading 
and  more  reflection.  The  pernicious  custom  of 
learning  by  rote  ought  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
penal  code.  Hanging  would  be  too  light  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  teacher  who  destroyed  the  minds 
of  his  charges  by  making  them  commit  "Casa- 
bianca"  to  memory.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  drone  out  set  lessons  to  a  class, 
but  to  get  into  touch  with  each  pupil  and  to 
assist  the  development  of  his  individuality. 
Teachers  should  not  lead,  but  follow.  It  should 
be  their  function  to  discover  the  natural  bent 
of  each  child,  and  to  shape  its  course  of  study 
accordingly.  The  minds  of  children  cannot  be 
developed  to  full  advantage  under  a  compulsory 
and  uniform  method.  The  aim  of  education 
should  be  to  get  the  best  out  of  each  individual, 
and  not  to  obtain  an  average  of  mediocrity. 

In  times  of  national  emergency  we  have  need 
of  exceptional  talent  and  commanding  force  of 
character.  We  cannot  boast  a  liberal  supply  of 
this  material.  There  are  some  who  might  have 
possessed  these  qualities,  but  their  education  has 
handicapped  them.  The  imagination  was  killed 
in  early  childhood;  ideas  have  been  allowed  no 
room  to  expand;  the  mind  has  been  forced  to 
remain  within  rigid  limits,  like  a  fowl's  beak 
bent  to  a  chalk  line.  The  enormous  expenditure 
of  public  money  upon  the  production  of  machine- 
made  human  automata  is  sheer  waste.  It  is  at 
the  bottom  of  half  the  social  problems  that  are 
perplexing  statesmen  all  over  the  globe,  and  is 
wholly  responsible  for  a  disastrous  form  of  in- 
tellectual competition  beside  which  commercial 
rivalry  sinks  into  insignificance. 


The  Bible  in  the  Schools 


By  Lyman  Abbott 
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Life  is  not  made  up  of  intelligence;  into  life 
enters  that  which  is  more  important  than  mere 
intelligence — will  and  conscience;  the  ability  to 
know  what  is  right  and  wrong,  the  ability  to 
resist  the  wrong  and  to  do  the  right.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  to  good  citizenship.  To  be 
a  good  citizen  the  man  must  be  trained  morally. 
I  do  not  urge  that  he  should  be  taught  in  school 
certain  ethical  dogmas  any  more  than  I  would 
have  him  taught  certain  theological  dogmas,  but 
I  would  have  him  trained  so  that  he  can  use  his 
conscience  and  his  moral  will  in  all  the  varied 
exigencies  of  life.  The  better  educated  he  is,  the 
greater  peril  he  may  be  to  society,  if  moral  train- 
ing has  not  accompanied  intellectual  equipment. 

It  was  popular  at  one  time  to  divide  education 
into  two  departments,  and  to  assign  all  secular 
education  to  the  state  and  all  religious  education 
to  the  church.  But  there  is  no  such  division  be- 
tween the  secular  and  the  religious;  it  does  not 
exist.  Religion  is  carrying  the  right  spirit  into  all 
life.  We  cannot  divide  man  into  compartments 
and  direct  one  institution  to  develop  one  compart- 
ment and  another  institution  to  develop  the  other 
compartment,  any  more  than  we  can  draw  a  line 
of  rleavage  in  a  tree,  and  say  we  will  feed  this 
side  of  the  tree  with  one  sort  of  manure  and  that 
side  of  the  tree  with  another  sort  of  manure.  The 
whole  man  must  be  educated,  the  whole  man 
must  be  trained.  Says  Professor  Huxley :  "Edu- 
cation is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the 
laws  of  nature;  under  which  name  I  include  not 
merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and  their 
ways,  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and 
of  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to 
move  in  harmony  with  those  laws."  It  is  not 
enough  to  teach  the  man  what  the  laws  are,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  fashion  the  affections  and  the 
will  to  move  in  harmony  with  those  laws.  And 
if  it  is  the  function  of  the  state  to  furnish  educa- 
tion in  order  to  make  men  and  women  good  citi- 
zens, and  if  in  the  exercise  of  this  function  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  all  that  is  necessary 
to  citizenship,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
fashion  the  affections  and  the  will  in  harmony 
with  the  great  laws  of  society. 

Of  all  the  books  available  for  this  purpose  there 
is  none  so  useful  as  the  English  Bible.  I  do 
not  advocate  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
use  of  prayer  in  the  public  schools  if  any  one 
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objects,  because  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
use  of  prayer  in  public  schools  is  worship,  and 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  state  to  conduct 
worship,  certainly  not  to  conduct  compulsory 
viorship,  whether  the  worshipers  are  little  chil- 
dren or  grown  men.  I  do  advocate  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  as  a  means  of 
acquainting  our  pupils  with  the  laws,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  be- 
cause the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  people  pervading 
their  laws  and  their  literature  and  their  life  was 
a  spiritual  genius. 

Every  nation  has  its  function  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race.  Every  nation  con- 
tributes its  quota  to  the  complex  sum  of  human 
civilization.  Speaking  broadly,  Greece  may  be 
said  to  have  contributed  philosophy,  Rome  law, 
Italy  art,  Germany  liberty,  England  commerce, 
the  United  States  democracy — ^which  is  more 
than  liberty — ^and  the  Hebrew  people  what  we 
call  religion.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  has  been 
no  philosophy  except  in  Greece,  no  law  except 
in  Rome,  no  art  except  in  Italy,  no  liberty  except 
in  Germany,  no  commerce  except  in  Great 
Britain,  nor  that  there  has  been  no  religion  ex- 
cept among  the  Hebrew  people;  but  more  of  the 
great  moral  forces  of  the  world  may  be  traced 
back  to  that  people,  and  to  the  literature  of  that 
people,  than  to  any  other  historic  or  literary 
source.  The  United  States  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  people  than  with 
any  other  ancient  people.  Our  literature  abounds 
with  references  to  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews;  they  are  probably  more  frequent  than 
the  references  to  the  literature  either  of  Greeks 
or  Romans.  No  man  can  read  the  great  English 
or  American  poets  or  authors  understandingly  un- 
less he  knows  something  of  his  English  Bible. 
Historically  we  are  more  closely  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  people  than  with  the  Greeks.  Our 
institutions  are  all  rooted  in  the  institutions  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  have  grown  out  of  them  as  the 
result  of  the  long  conflict  between  their  political 
principles  and  those  of  pagan  imperialism. 

A  man  is  not  a  truly  educated  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  sources  and  fountains  of  our 
national  life,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  Why  should  he  not  know  them?  Why 
should  they  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools? 
Because  the  Bible  cannot  be  taught  without 
teaching  religion  in  the  public  schools?  No! 
No  one  objects  to  teaching  religion  in  the  public 
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schools.  No  one  objects  to  teaching  the  public- 
school  children  what  was  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  or  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  We  cannot  read  Homer  or  Virgil  with- 
out learning  something  of  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Why,  then,  should  we 
object  to  teaching  in  the  schools  what  was  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews?  Is  it  so  dangerous 
a  religion?  "Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of 
the  Lord?  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart" — would  that  be  a  perilous  teaching  for 
the  men  who  are  to  become  aldermen  in  our 
great  cities?  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?" — would  that  be  a  dan- 
gerous teaching  for  boys  who  are  to  become  busi- 
ness men  in  this  commercial  age?  What  is  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews?  This  ancient  people 
believed  that  God  was  the  authority  behind  all 
law,  that  no  law  was  just  which  did  not  conform 
to  divine  ideals,  and  no  people  free  whose  laws 
were  not  enforced  by  an  enlightened  conscience. 
They  believed  that  God  was  in  history,  and  that 
the  record  of  human  events  was  the  record  of  a 
divine  progress  of  humanity  toward  justice,  lib- 
erty and  mercy.  They  believed  that  God  is  in  all 
natural  phenomena;  that  nature  alike  concealed 
and  revealed  Him;  that  God  is  in  all  human 
experience,  the  King,  the  Father,  the  Companion, 
the  Friend  of  man.  This  religion  is  summarized 
in  the  Ten  Commandments,  demanding  by  the 
lawgiver  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  protection  for 
person,  property,  reputation,  and  the  family;  it 
is  summarized  for  the  historian  by  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  of  the  psalmist,  "Thou  leddest  thy 
people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and 
Aaron";  it  is  summarized  by  the  poet  of  nature 
in  the  affirmation,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handi- 
work"; it  is  summarized  by  the  poet  of  human 
experience  in  the  declaration,  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."  The  religion  of  the 
Hebrews  assumes  that  God  is  a  righteous  God, 
that  He  demands  righteousness  of  His  children, 
that  He  demands  nothing  else,  and  that  He  will 
forgive  their  unrighteousness  if  they  turn  from 
it,  and  help  them  to  righteous  living  if  they  desire 
His  help. 

I  do  not  here  discuss  the  question  whether  this 
religion  is  true  or  false.  It  can  certainly  do  no 
harm  to  teach  our  children  in  the  public  school 
that  this  religious  faith  was  held  by  an  ancient 
people.  Surely,  if  we  may  teach  them  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  held  conceptions  respecting 
the  gods,  and  the  relation  of  men  to  the  gods, 
and  the  duties  of  men  toward  one  another  and 
toward  the  gods,  which  Homer  portrays  and  Plato 


satirizes,  we  may  teach  them  the  conceptions  re- 
specting the  character  of  God  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  God,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
fellow-man,  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  incul- 
cated. It  cannot  harm  our  children  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  visions  of  the  Psalter,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Proverbs,  the  righteousness  of  Amos,  the 
mercy  of  Hosea,  the  hopefulness  of  Isaiah.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  the  school  to  teach  that 
the  Bible  is  an  authority,  any  more  than  to  teach 
that  the  Church  is  an  authority.  But  it  is  the 
function  of  the  school  to  make  its  pupils  familiar 
with  the  sources  of  our  life — ^national,  social  and 
individual — and  no  one  source  has  contributed  so 
much  to  make  the  American  people  what  it  is, 
in  its  political  institutions,  in  its  social  organism, 
and  in  its  fundamental  ethical  principles  and 
spiritual  faiths,  than  has  the  life  and  literature 
of  this  ancient  people. 

Professor  Huxley  is  not  to  be  accused  of  eccle- 
siastical or  theological  prejudice  in  favor  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  Professor  Huxley  has  thus  summarized 
the  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
public  schools  supported  by  the  State: 

I  have  always  been  strongly  in  favor  of  secular 
education,  in  the  sense  of  education  without 
theology;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  been  no  less 
seriously  perplexed  to  know  by  what  practical 
measures  the  religious  feeling,  which  is  the  es- 
sential basis  of  conduct,  was  to  be  kept  up,  in  the 
present  utterly  chaotic  state  of  opinion  on  those 
matters,  without  the  use  of  the  Bible.  The  pagan 
moralists  lack  life  and  color,  and  even  the  noble 
Stoic  Marcus  Antonius  is  too  high  and  refined 
for  an  ordinary  child.  Take  the  Bible  as  a  whole; 
make  the  severest  deductions  which  fair  criticism 
can  dictate  for  shortcomings  and  positive  errors; 
eliminate,  as  a  sensible  lay  teacher  would  do,  if  left 
to  himself,  all  that  is  not  desirable  for  children  to 
occupy  themselves  with;  and  there  still  remains  in 
this  old  literature  a  vast  residuum  of  moral  beauty 
and  grandeur.  And  then  consider  the  great  his- 
torical fact  that  for  three  centuries  this  book  has 
been  woven  into  the  life  of  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  in  English  history;  that  it  has  become  the 
national  epic  of  Britain  and  is  as  familiar  to 
noble  and  simple,  from  John-o'-Groaf  s  House  to 
Land's  End,  as  Dante  and  Tasso  once  were  to  the 
Italians;  that  it  is  written  in  the  noblest  and  purest 
English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite  beauties  of  mere 
literary  form;  and,  finally,  that  it  forbids  the  veriest 
hind  who  never  left  his  village  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  other  countries  and  other  civilizations, 
and  of  a  great  past,  stretching  back  to  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world.  By  the 
study  of  what  other  book  could  children  be  so 
much  humanized  and  made  to  feel  that  each  figure 
in  that  vast  historical  procession  fills,  like  them- 
selves, but  a  momentary  space  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  eternities;  and  earns  the  blessings  or  the 
curses  of  all  time,  according  to  its  effort  to  do 
good  and  hate  evil,  even  as  they  also  are  earning 
their  payment  for  their  work? 
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A  great  many  people  imagine  that  the  years  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  are  not  likely  to  be  years 
of  natural  piety.  The  world,  it  is  urged,  is  just 
making  its  appeal  to  the  flesh  and  to  the  mind 
with  overmastering  power,  while  the  experience 
of  life  has  not  yet  created  for  itself  a  stable 
religion.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  determined 
in  Harvard  University  that  religion  should  be 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  part  of  academic  dis- 
cipline but  should  be  offered  to  youth  as  a  privi- 
lege and  an  opportunity.  It  was  then  urged  by 
at  least  one  learned  person  that  the  system  was 
sure  to  fail  because,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
their  growth,  young  men  were  unsusceptible  to 
religion.  They  had  outgrown,  he  urged,  the  re- 
ligion of  their  childhood,  and  had  not  yet  grown 
into  the  religion  of  their  maturity;  so  that  a  plan 
which  rested  on  faith  in  the  inherent  religious- 
ness of  young  men  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
If,  however,  the  voluntary  system  of  religion 
applied  to  university  life  has  proved  anything 
in  these  fifteen  years,  it  has  proved  the  essentially 
religious  nature  of  the  normal,  educated  young 
man  of  America.  To  offer  religion,  not  as  an 
obligation  of  college  life,  but  as  its  supreme  privi- 
lege, was  an  act  of  faith  in  young  men.  It  as- 
sumed that  when  religion  was  honestly  and  in- 
telligently presented  to  the  mind  of  youth  it  would 
receive  a  reverent  and  responsive  recognition. 

The  issue  of  this  undertaking  has  serious  les- 
sons for  the  Christian  church.  It  disposes  alto- 
gether of  the  meagre  expectation  with  which  the 
life  of  youth  is  frequently  regarded.  A  college 
boy  is,  on  the  contrary,  set  in  conditions  which 
tempt  to  excellence  and  is  peculiarly  responsive 
to  every  sincere  appeal  to  his  higher  life.  Behind 
the  mask  of  light-mindedness  or  self-assertion 
which  he  assumes,  his  interior  life  is  wrestling 
with  fundamental  problems,  as  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  angel  and  would  not  let  it  go  until  it 
blessed  him.  "Your  young  men,"  said  the  prophet, 
with  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  youth,  "shall 
see  visions."  They  are  our  natural  idealists.  The 
shades  of  the  prison-house  of  common  life  have 
not  yet  closed  about  their  sense  of  the  romantic, 
the  heroic,  the  noble. 

To  this  susceptibility  of  youth  the  church,  if  it 
is  wise,  must  address  its  teaching.  It  must  be- 
lieve in  a  young  man,  even  when  he  does  not 
believe  in  himself.    It  must  attempt  no  adaptation 
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of  truth  to  immaturity  or  indifference.  It  must 
assume  that  a  young  man,  even  though  he  dis- 
guises the  fact  by  every  subterfuge  of  modesty 
or  mock  defiance,  is  a  creature  of  spiritual  vision, 
and  that  his  secret  desire  is  to  have  that  vision 
interpreted  and  prolonged.  When  Jesus  met  the 
young  men  whom  he  wanted  for  his  disciples,  his 
first  relation  with  them  was  one  of  absolute,  and 
apparently  unjustified,  confidence.  He  believed 
in  them  and  in  their  spiritual  responsiveness.  He 
disclosed  to  them  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts. 
He  dismissed  accessories  and  revealed  realities. 
He  did  not  cheapen  religion  or  make  small  de- 
mands. He  bade  these  men  leave  all  and  follow 
him.  He  took  for  granted  that  their  nature  called 
for  the  religion  he  had  to  offer,  and  he  gave  it 
to  them  without  qualification  or  fear.  The  young 
men,  for  whom  the  accidental  aspects  of  religion 
were  thus  stripped  away  and  its  heart  laid  bare, 
leaped  to  meet  this  revelation  of  reality.  "We 
have  found  the  Messiah,"  they  told  each  other. 
They  had  been  believed  in  even  before  they  be- 
lieved in  themselves,  and  that  which  the  new 
sense  of  reality  disclosed  to  them  as  real,  they 
at  last  in  reahty  became. 

Such  is  the  first  aspect  of  the  religion  of  the 
student — its  demand  for  reality.  To  reach  the 
heart  of  an  educated  young  man  the  message  of 
the  church  must  be  unequivocal,  uncomplicated, 
genuine,  masculine,  direct,  real.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  part  of  a  second  quality  in  the  religion 
of  educated  youth.  The  teaching  of  the  church 
to  which  such  a  mind  will  listen  must  be,  still 
further,  consistent  with  truth  as  discerned  else- 
where. It  must  involve  no  partition  of  life  be- 
tween thinking  and  believing.  It  must  be,  that  is 
to  say,  a  rational  religion.  The  religion  of  a  col- 
lege student  is  one  expression  of  his  rational  life. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  religion  must  be 
stripped  of  its  mystery  or  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  natural  science  in  order  to  commend  itself  to 
educated  youth.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendencies 
of  the  higher  education  lead  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  They  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  all  truth,  whether  approached  by  the  way 
of  science,  philosophy,  art,  or  religion,  opens  be- 
fore a  serious  student  into  a  world  of  mystery, 
a  sense  of  the  unattained,  a  spacious  region  of 
idealism  where  one  enters  with  reverence  and 
awe.  Instead  of  demanding  that  religion  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  other  knowledge,  it 
will  appear  to  such  a  student  more  reasonable 
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to  demand  that  all  forms  of  knowledge  shall  be 
lifted  into  the  realm  of  faith,  mystery  and  ideal- 
ism. It  is,  however,  quite  another  matter  to  dis- 
cover in  the  teaching  of  religion  any  fundamental 
inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of  research  and  the 
method  of  proof  which  the  student  elsewhere  can- 
didly accepts;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  this 
sense  of  inconsistency  which  is  the  chief  source 
of  any  reaction  from  religious  influence  now  to 
be  observed  among  educated  young  men. 

Under  the  voluntary  system  of  religion  at  Har- 
vard University  we  have  established  a  meeting- 
place,  known  as  "The  Preacher's  Room,"  where 
the  minister  conducting  morning  prayer  spends 
some  hours  each  day  in  free  and  unconstrained 
intimacy  with  such  students  as  may  seek  him. 
This  room  has  witnessed  many  frank  confessions 
of  religious  difficulty  and  denial,  and  as  each 
member  of  our  staff  of  preachers  recalls  his  ex- 
periences at  the  university  he  testifies  that  the 
most  fruitful  hours  of  his  service  have  been  those 
of  confidential  conference  in  the  privacy  of  The 
Preacher's  Room.  But  if  one  were  further  called 
to  describe  those  instances  of  religious  bewilder- 
ment and  helplessness  which  have  seemed  to  him 
in  his  official  duty  most  pathetic  and  most  super- 
fluous, he  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  they 
were  the  by  no  means  infrequent  cases  of  young 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  conception 
of  religion  which  becomes  untenable  under  the 
conditions  of  university  life.  A  restricted  de- 
nominationalism,  a  backward-looking  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  an  ignorant  defiance  of  biblical  criticism, 
and,  no  less  emphatically,  an  intolerant  and  super- 
cilious liberalism — these  habits  of  mind  become 
simply  impossible  when  a  young  man  finds  him- 
self thrown  into  a  world  of  wide  learning,  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  intellectual  hospitality.  Then 
ensues,  for  many  a  young  mind,  a  pathetic  and 
even  tragic  period  of  spiritual  hesitation  and  re- 
construction. Meantime  his  loving  parents  and 
his  anxious  pastor  observe  with  trembling  his 
defection  from  the  old  ways,  deplore  the  influ- 
ence of  the  university  upon  religious  faith,  and 
pray  for  a  restoration  of  belief  which  is  as  con- 
trary to  nature  as  the  restoration  of  the  oak  to 
the  acorn  from  which  it  grew. 

The  blame  for  inconsistency  between  the  new 
learning  and  the  inherited  faith  lies,  for  the  most 
part,  not  with  the  college,  but  with  the  church. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  these  young  minds 
could  be  secluded  by  solicitous  parents  and 
anxious  pastors  from  most  of  the  signs  of  change 
in  modern  thought.  They  could  be  prohibited 
from  approaching  great  tracts  of  literature;  they 
could  be  hidden  in  the  cloistered  life  of  a  strictly 
guarded  college;  their  learning  could  be  ensured 


to  be  in  safe  conformity  with  a  predetermined 
creed.  There  is  now  no  corner  of  the  intellectual 
world  where  this  seclusion  is  possible.  Out  of  the 
most  unexpected  sources — a  novel,  a  poem,  a 
newspaper — issues  the  contagion  of  modern 
thought;  and,  in  an  instant,  the  life  that  has  been 
shut  in  and  has  seemed  secure  is  hopelessly 
affected. 

And  how  does  the  young  man,  touched  with 
the  modem  spirit,  come  to  regard  the  faith  which 
he  is  thus  forced  to  reject  ?  Sometimes  he  regards 
it  with  a  sense  of  pathos,  as  early  love  soon 
lost;  sometimes  with  a  deep  indignation,  as  the 
source  of  skepticism  and  denial.  For  one  edu- 
cated youth  who  is  alienated  from  religion  by  the 
persuasions  of  science,  philosophy,  or  art,  ten,  we 
may  be  sure,  are  thus  affected  by  the  irrational 
or  impracticable  teaching  of  religion.  It  is  not 
an  inherent  issue  between  learning  and  faith 
which  forces  them  out  of  the  church  in  which 
they  were  born ;  it  is  an  unscientific  and  reaction- 
ary theory  of  faith.  It  is  not  the  college  which 
•  must  renew  its  conformity  to  the  church;  it  is 
the  church  which  must  open  its  eyes  to  the  mar- 
velous expansion  of  intellectual  horizon  which 
lies  before  the  mind  of  every  college  student  to- 
day. 

There  is  going  on,  within  the  college,  often 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  church,  a  restora- 
tion of  religious  faith  through  the  influence  of 
intellectual  liberty.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
student  come  to  college  in  a  mood  of  complete 
antagonism  to  his  earlier  faith,  and  then  I  have 
seen  that  same  youth  in  four  years  graduate  from 
college,  and  with  a  passionate  consecration  give 
himself  to  the  calling  of  the  Christian  ministry 
which  he  had  so  lately  thought  superfluous  and 
outgrown.  It  was  the  simple  consequence  of  his 
discovery  that  the  religious  life  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  and  aims  of  a  university,  but 
is  precisely  that  ideal  of  conduct  and  service 
toward  which  the  spirit  of  a  university  logically 
leads.  "I  beseech  you,  brethren,"  says  the  Apos- 
tle who  knew  most  about  the  relation  of  phi- 
losophy to  faith,  "that  ye  present  ...  a  rea- 
sonable service."  It  is  a  charge  which  the  Chris- 
tian church  still  needs  to  hear.  The  service  of 
the  church  which  is  to  meet  the  religion  of  a 
college  student  must  be  a  reasonable  service, 
consistent  with  all  reverent  truth-seeking,  open 
to  the  light,  hospitable  to  progress,  rational,  teach- 
able, free.  The  church  which  sets  itself  against 
the  currents  of  reasonable  thought,  and  has  for 
great  words  like  evolution,  higher  criticism, 
morality,  beauty,  law,  only  an  undiscerning  sneer, 
is  in  reality  not  the  defender  of  the  faith,  but  a 
positive  contributor  to  the  infidelity  of  the  age. 
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The  Small  College* 

By  Herbert  W.  Horwill 


The  opinion  that  small  colleges  are  doomed 
IS  rapidly  hardening  into  an  axiom.  The  prcr 
vailing  megalomania  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
to  sweep  them  away  with  its  other  victims.  In 
the  great  evolutionary  movement  of  the  world's 
social  forces,  so  we  are  confidently  told,  there 
will  soon  be  no  room  for  anything  that  is  not 
organized  on  the  grand  scale.  The  future  econ- 
omy of  civilization  will  tolerate  neither  small 
states  nor  small  businesses.  (There  are  certain 
small  states,  by  the  way,  which  have  need  to  crave 
pardon  for  the  unconscionable  time  they  take 
a-dying.)  All  the  newspapers  of  a  nation  or  of- an 
empire — why  not  of  the  whole  globe  while  one  is 
about  it? — are  to  shriek  to  the  tuning  of  one 
editor.  Amid  these  revolutions,  how  is  it  possible 
for  the  small  college  to  escape?  Education  is 
not  a  more  sacred  thing  than  civil  government 
or  the  influence  of  the  press;  it  must  pay  tribute 
like  everything  else  to  the  new  Laws  of  Nature. 
That  the  small  college  is  impossible  anywhere 
in  an  up-to-date  universe,  and  especially  in  that 
uppermost-to-date  section  called  America,  is  being 
asserted  so  often  that  people  are  beginning  to 
believe  it  must  be  true.  There  are  indications 
that  the  hubbub  of  these  protestations  is  stirring 
the  small  colleges  themselves  into  doubts  whether 
they  have  a  right  to  be  alive.  They  are  beginning 
to  ask  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  some 
of  them  are  attempting  to  answer  their  own 
question  by  making  themselves  look  as  much  like 
large  colleges  as  their  size  permits.  If  they 
are  "to  compete  with  the  universities,"  said  a 
professor  the  other  day,  they  must  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing  that  the  universities  do.  Since 
the  frog  attempted  to  compete  with  the  ox,  there 
has  been  no  such  misconception  of  opportunity. 
The  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  shows  a 
better  way. 

This  trouble,  like  so  many  others,  springs  from 
carelessness  in  definition.  The  word  "university" 
has  a  very  elastic  signification,  but  it  always  de- 
notes something  of  wider  scope  than  the  college. 
In  England  it  is  generally  used  of  an  institution 
which  holds  the  same  relations  to  a  number  of 
colleges  as  are  sustained  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  this  republic  to  the  various  state  govern- 
ments. In  America  the  example  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins has  made  the  word  familiar  in  die  sense  of 
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an  institution  which  on  its  scholastic  side  aims  not 
so  much  at  general  culture  as  at  the  production 
of  specialists,  and  which  moreover  seeks  directly 
to  promote  investigation  and  research. 

The  technical  school  is  organized  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose,  namely,  the  training  of  a  man  for  the 
definite  bread-earning  occupation  which  is  to  em- 
ploy the  energies  of  his  adult  life.  Both  the 
research  of  the  university  and  the  professional 
instruction  of  the  technical  school  require,  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  efficient  working,  the 
broader  education  which  it  is  the  province  of 
the  college  to  give.  President  Stryker  has  well 
expressed  the  distinction  between  the  function  of 
college  education  and  that  of  technical  training 
and  post-graduate  research.  "The  one  process 
should  make  iron  into  steel,  and  the  other  makes 
steel  into  tools.  Specialization  which  is  not  based 
upon  a  liberal  culture  attempts  to  put  an  edge 
on  pot-iron." 

The  pertinent  question  to-day  is,  "Can  this 
higher  culture  be  given  in  a  small  college  ?"  Has 
the  college  of  a  thousand  students,  with  a  corre- 
sponding staff,  income,  apparatus,  etc.,  such  an 
advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  cdlege  of  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  that  the  smaller 
must  be  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  pressure 
of  the  larger?  I  must  avow  the  unfashionable 
belief  that  the  balance  of  advantage  turns  the 
other  way,  and  that  the  small  college  approxi- 
mates more  nearly  than  the  large  to  the  true 
type  of  a  place  of  liberal  culture.  It  may  even 
be  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  the  larger  col- 
leges (and  such  universities  as  mainly  perform 
college  functions)  will  be  constrained  in  self- 
preservation  either  to  reduce  their  numbers  or 
to  fashion  themselves  anew  into  a  collection  of 
small  colleges. 

The  most  obvious  supremacy  of  the  large  col- 
lege is  in  the  number  of  its  professorial  staff 
and,  consequently,  in  the  range  of  subjects  in 
which  instruction  can  be  given.  It  is  here,  appar- 
ently, that  its  present  popularity  lies.  Here,  too, 
is  hidden  the  fiaw  that  will,  by  and  by,  make  a 
reaction  inevitable.  In  the  case  of  a  university 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  type,  the  institution  of  every 
new  chair,  the  addition  of  every  new  option  to 
the  list  of  studies,  is  a  real  gain.  What  we  are 
now  considering,  however,  is  not  specialism,  but 
a  liberal  education ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  college  which  has  the  most  widely  ex- 
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tended  curriculum  will  necessarily  give  the  broad- 
est culture.  It  is  well  established  that  certain 
studies  pursued  in  a  certain  way  have  certain 
results;  the  experiments  are  yet  to  be  performed 
that  will  fix  the  place  of  others.  We  are  still  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  educational  value  of  a  course 
in  Japanese  music.  But  there  is  many  an  under- 
graduate who  will  not  be  loath  to  offer  himself 
as  a  "corpus  vile"  on  which  to  test  the  worth  of 
so  fascinating  a  subject.  He  will  twang  mer- 
rily away  at  samisen  and  koto,  content  that  his 
devotion  to  Oriental  art  is  piling  up  for  him  an 
accumulation  of  merit  against  the  day  of  his  de- 
gree. It  is  a  desire  for  the  exhilaration  of  this 
free-lance  career  that  chiefly  impels  the  present 
demand  for  the  extension  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  small  colleges.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  older  systems  laid  too  great  stress  upon  dis- 
cipline, to  the  undervaluing  of  other  aims  of  edu- 
cation. But  it  is  equally  certain  that  an  educa- 
tion that  is  mainly  discipline  is  better  worth 
having  than  one  in  which  discipline  is  ignored. 
The  complaints  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  the 
increased  luxury  and  laxity  of  college  life  are 
indications  of  a  grave  danger.  Is  education  a 
thing  apart  from  the  rest  of  a  man's  career,  a 
pleasant  vacation  between  submission  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  home  and  the  constant  toil  of  a 
business  or  a  profession?  If  it  is  intended  to  be 
a  preparation  for  life,  it  must  somehow  com- 
municate the  power  to  undertake  drudgery  with 
faithfulness  and  cheerfulness,  and  to  put  con- 
scientious and  persevering  effort  into  tasks  that 
are  not  congenial.  If  an  undergraduate  has  not 
learned  this  while  at  college,  he  will  pay  the 
price  of  his  neglect  either  in  failure  or  in  bitter 
humiliation.  For  it  will  not  take  him  long  to 
discover  that  the  world  at  large  is  not  run  on  the 
elective  system. 

The  advantage,  then,  which  the  large  college 
is  supposed  to  possess  in  the  variety  of  its  studies 
is  to  a  great  extent  illusory.  Indeed,  it  needs 
care  to  prevent  this  breadth  of  opportunity  from 
becoming  a  snare.  After  all,  not  even  a  liberal 
culture  can  be  gained  without  entering  a  strait 
gate  and  walking  a  narrow  way.  Except  with  a 
few  richly  endowed  minds,  dissipation  of  effort 
inevitably  leads  to  shallowness.  The  compact- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  such  a  course  in  the 
humanities  as  the  resources  of  a  small  college 
can  supply  make  aspirations  for  a  more  mis- 
cellaneous curriculum  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able. 

As  a  social  organism,  the  small  college  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  preferred  to  its  larger  rival.  The 
personality  of  the  teachers  has  a  much  greater 
opportunity    for    wholesome    influence.      Every 


member  of  the  staff  may  become  directly  acquaint- 
ed with  each  student  in  the  college.  The  size 
of  the  institution  not  only  allows  friendly  inter- 
course between  tutors  and  undergradutes,  but 
directly  invites  it.  Further,  it  is  possible  for  the 
undergraduates  themselves  to  enjoy  all  the  social 
advantages  of  academic  life  without  splitting  up 
into  cliques  or  creating  artiflcial  associations. 
The  college  itself  is  the  true  fraternity. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  so  little  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  lessons  of  experience  in  the  working  of  small 
colleges  outside  America.  In  reading  educational 
books  and  reviews  one  frequently  comes  across 
lists  of  distinguished  men  who  had  been  produced 
by  the  small  colleges  of  New  England.  Every 
one,  for  example,  is  familiar  with  Webster's 
fa^nous  tribute  to  Dartmouth.  No  attention,  how- 
ever, is  called  to  the  significant  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  eminent  men  in  old  England  who  received 
any  kind  or  degree  of  academic  culture  received 
it  in  small  colleges.  To  this  day  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  country  is  principally  given  in  col- 
leges which  teach  a  very  moderate  number  of 
students.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  to 
which  I  have  access,  there  are  in  Oxford  five 
colleges  of  less  than  one  hundred  undergraduates 
each,  eleven  of  between  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred,  three  of  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred,  and  one  (Christ  Church)  of  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred.  I  have  not 
counted  in  this  list  the  non-collegiate  students 
(practically  an  additional  college)  with  two  hun- 
dred, five  halls  with  an  average  of  twenty,  and 
All  Souls  with  its  five  Bible-clerks.  At  Cam- 
bridge there  are  eight  colleges  of  less  than  one 
hundred,  six  of  between  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred,  three  of  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred,  and  one  (Trinity)  of  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred. The  three  halls  average  eighteen,  and  the 
non-collegiates  reach  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen.  When  Jowett  went  up  to  BalKoI,  that 
college  had  only  about  eighty  undergraduate 
names  on  its  books.  The  whole  of  the  tuition 
was  given  by  five  tutors,  but  "the  nerve  and 
backbone  of  the  teaching"  lay  with  Tait  and 
Scott.  What  intellectual  vigor  is  possible  to  so 
small  a  college  with  so  small  a  tutorial  staff  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  among  Jowett's 
contemporaries  at  Balliol  were  such  men  as  Ar- 
thur Penrhyn  Stanley,  Stafford  Henry  Northcote. 
Frederick  Temple,  John  Duke  Coleridge,  and 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  being  constituents  of  a 
large  university  system,  afford  no  parallel  to  the 
case  of  the  small  colleges  of  America.     It  must 
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be  admitted  that  the  difference  is  important,  but 
its  significance  should  not  be  exaggerated.  If  we 
inquire  in  what  way  the  life  of  an  Oxford  under- 
graduate is  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber not  only  of  a  college  but  of  a  university,  we  find 
that  the  university  (a)  fixes  the  curriculum  for  his 
degree  and  appoints  the  examiners;  (b)  enables 
him  to  go  outside  his  own  college  for  some  of 
his  lectures;  (c)  provides  him  with  opportunities 
for  study  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Museum, 
scientific  laboratories,  etc.;  and  (d)  enlarges  the 
scope  of  his  social  acquaintances,  and  makes  pos- 
sible intercollegiate  competition  in  sports.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  own  college  gives  him  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  preparation  for  the 
schools,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most 
valuable  part  also  of  his  social'  life.  In  his  read- 
ing for  Moderations  and  Greats  he  attends  some 
outside  lectures  where  the  audience  may  number 
a  hundred ;  but  as  a  rule  he  gets  more  out  of  the 
informal  catechetical  teaching  given  to  groups  of 
ten  or  twelve  in  the  classrooms  of  his  own  college 
and  from  the  correction  of  the  essays,  exercises 
in  composition,  etc.,  which  he  takes  periodically 
to  his  own  tutor.  The  system  of  combined  lec- 
tures, begun  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
by  an  agreement  between  Balliol  and  New,  has 
given  lecturers  an  opportunity  of  more  special 
preparation;  but  the  co-operative  method  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks,  for  if  the  new  lecturer 
knows  more  about  his  subject,  the  old  lecturer 
knew  more  about  his  men.  And  it  is  essential 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  principle  that  what  we 
are  seeking  to  cultivate  is  not  letters,  or  science, 
or  art,  but  the  individual  man. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  a  considerable 
section  of  a  liberal  education  ts  that  which 
students  owe,  not  to  their  tutors,  but  to  one  an- 
other. This,  too,  is  for  the  most  part  obtained 
within  the  walls  of  the  college  of  which  they  are 
members.  The  smallest  college  includes  men  who 
live  in  different  counties,  who  hold  different  re- 
ligious opinions,  who  are  of  different  grades  in 
society,  and  who  anticipate  very  different  careers 
in  later  life.  It  is  in  the  mingling  of  these  diverse 
elements  that  the  social  intercourse  of  a  college 
operates  most  healthily.  The  acquaintances  a 
freshman  is  more  likely  to  make  among  out-college 
men  do  not  add  so  much  variety  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  world.  They  are  probably  old  school 
friends,  or  they  share  his  own  interests  and  tastes 
— it  may  be  the  love  of  chess,  or  a  passion  for 
political  oratory  at  the  Union,  or  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  High  Church  doctrines,  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of  the 
banjo.  No  outside  associations  will  contribute 
to  his   education   more   of   what   is    fresh    and 


unfamiliar  than  will  meet  him  daily  on  his 
own  staircase.  A  small  college  puts  upon  him 
the  compulsion  of  this  broadening  social  inter- 
course. A  large  college,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
its  very  size  provides  less  variety:  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  all  the  men  to  know  one  another,  and 
they  assort  themselves  accordingly  into  cliques. 

The  average  undergraduate  is  little  affected 
by  that  side  of  the  work  of  the  university  which 
is  concerned  with  research  in  subjects  outside  the 
usual  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is  by 
all  means  desirable  that  a  great  seat  of  learning 
should  provide  opportunities  of  information,  for 
those  who  wish  it,  respecting  the  original  text 
of  the  Vedic  scriptures  or  the  tribal  customs  of 
the  Patagonians,  but  the  ordinary  student  cares 
for  none  of  these  things,  nor  is  it  well  that  he 
should.  He  has  come  to  Oxford  for  a  definite 
purpose — he  will  not  pass  that  way  again — and 
his  tutor  will  see  that  nothing,  even  on  the  plea 
of  intellectual  curiosity  or  rare  versatility,  is  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  plain  work  mapped 
out  for  him.  He  may  obtain  permission  now  and 
then  to  hear  a  professorial  lecture  on  some  out- 
of-the-way  subject  that  appeals  to  him,  but  not 
to  the  damage  of  his  legitimate  reading.  The 
main  contribution  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  hitherto  made  to  the  life  of  the  nation  has 
been  the  character  of  the  men  these  universities 
have  sent  into  Parliament,  into  the  administration 
of  government  at  home  and  abroad,  into  the 
professions,  and  into  the  highest  class  of  journal- 
ism. That  great  public  service  would  scarcely  be 
impaired  if  the  whole  of  the  university  profes- 
sorial system — as  distinguished  from  the  college 
tutorial  system — were  abolished.  Such  as  it  has 
been,  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  intense  culture  of  the 
small  colleges.  "My  acquaintance  with  uni- 
versities which  have  no  colleges,"  wrote  Goldwin 
Smith  several  years  ago,  "has  confirmed  my  sense 
of  the  value  of  these  little  communities,  not  only 
as  places  for  social  training,  and  for  the  forma- 
tion of  friendships  (no  unimportant  object,  and 
one  which  a  college  serves  far  better  than  a  stu- 
dents' club),  but  as  affording  to  students  personal 
superintendence  and  aid  which  they  miss  under  a 
purely  professorial  system." 

After  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
difference  in  the  traditions  of  the  two  countries 
and  in  their  present  requirements,  the  history  of 
higher  education  in  England  may  reasonably  be 
interpreted  as  lending  support  to  the  belief  that 
in  America  also  the  day  of  the  small  college  is  not. 
and  never  will  be,  past.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral 
accident  in  the  development  of  educational 
science,  but  stands  for  certain  essential  and  per- 
manent elements  of  culture. 
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We  sing  of  victory,  of  victory,  we,  the  defeated; 
With  shining,  steady  fingers,   point  stars,   seen 
through  tears; 
Vaunt  valor,  though  long  vanquished,  peace,  though 
unblessed; 
Fearlessness,  knowing  all  fetters  and  all  fears. 
We  sing  of  victory,  of  victory,  we,  the  defeated; 
Herald  high  hopes,  whose  hopes  are  long  since 
dead. 
The  climbers  say  we  sit  serene,  and  look  unto  us; 

Well,  be  it  so,  we  know  the  way  they  tread. 
Hqw  much  they  need  the  smile,  the  singing,  this  we 
know; 
How  sweet  the  goal  may  be,  we  have  been  near  it; 
So  let  us  seem  to  smile  to  them  below. 
Yea,  sing  a  brave,  loud  song  that  they  may  hear 

Though  earth  fall  from  us,  let  us  stand  firm-footed. 
Lift  up  our  eyes  to  mirror  suns  therein; 

Sing  out  full-throated,  be  merciful,  warm-handed. 
Stronger  than  death,  and  wiser  far  than  sin. 

But  only  this  we  ask:  for  one  swift  hour  at  night- 
fall, 

Give  us  the  dark  to  shroud  us,  foot  and  head; 
That  we,  ourselves,  may  own  ourselves,  defeated, 

And  wail  aloud  because  our  hopes  are  dead. 

Atiantte John  i/cmM  M—kan MuMey'9 


Tall,  spectral  masts,  with  shreds  of  tattered  sail. 
Gaunt  hulls  and  decks  washed  white  with  years 
of  rain; 

Carved  prows  and  figures  worn  by  storm  and  gale, 
And  caravels  that  seek  not  home  a^ain; 

A  broken  rudder  and  a  battered  wheel; 

Snapped  links  of  chains,  and  anchors  rusty  red 
Rise  with  the  tide  or  sink  with  rotting  keel. 

Laden  with  spoils  of  cities  burned  and  dead. 

There  floats  a  galley  of  the  years  gone  by; 

Here  swings  a  newer  hull  with  funnels  black; 
After  a  bell  buoy  tolleth  like  a  cry 

For  all  the  ships  that  sailed  and  came  not  back. 

High  on  the  slope  of  distant,  shining  hills 
The  grass  is  marked  with  little  mounds  of  gray; 

A  strange,  sweet  fragrance  all  the  evening  fills 
With  memories  of  some  gone  yesterday. 

And  that  one  lighthouse  that  no  man  mav  see! 

Lone  hearts  for  years  their  weary  vigils  keep 
Across  the  wave  that  cometh  ceaselessly 

From  that  dim  island  where  lost  sailors  sleep! 

Th€  Rum  oftht  RIvn  P/ir« 4/tf/«  Dunbar Oo9rlan4 

Here  lies  its  carpet,  soft  and  fine, 
Spread  on  the  hillside  that  you  may  rest. 
High  in  the  air  is  the  mighty  crest; 

Far  beneath  it  the  strong  roots  twine. 

Stretching  wide  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
Sway  the  branches  to  greet  their  guest. 
Turn  your  eyes  to  the  golden  west. 

And  hear  the  rune  of  the  riven  pine. 


"He  who  rests  where  the  shadows  fall. 
Under  the  boughs  of  deepening  green. 
Loving  their  breath  of  incense  pure, 
E'er  to  return  his  heart  shall  call. 
Charms  that  the  pine  trees  weave  unseen. 
Unto  the  end  of  Time  endure." 


In  Youtk, 


.Jonathmn  L90nard Bookman 


In  youth  I  stood  erect  and  faced  the  East, 

But  when  the  stars  had  been  dissolved  away 
I  marvelled  that  the  dawn  was  not  increased 

By  reason  of  their  shrinka|fe.    Mad  for  day, 
I  marked  one  ridge  above  which  dawn  must  play 

The  blush  in  purple  of  eternity. 
Then  I  grew  weary  of  the  black  delay. 

Starred  heaven  brought  no  such  torture  to  the 
eye. 

Although  the  stars  be  small,  they  prove  there  is 
a  sky. 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  called  the  sun  a  Myth, 

I  raved  because  the  earth  would  not  revolve. 
But  had  become  instead  a  monolith. 

Lengthening  down  beyond  my  power  to  solve 
The  secret  of  its  base.   This  must  involve 

Some  neat  contortion  of  all  likelihood, 
I  said  in  bitterness,  and  I  resolved 

To  spin  the  guessing  net  myself.    'Twere  good 

If  I  might  stand  where  that  wag  Plato  stood. 

A  Horning Tk90do9la  Plek9rlng  QarrUon Co9mopolltan 

Summer  and  sun  and  ecstasy  of  day. 

Tremor  of  trees  beneath  the  wind  s  swift  kiss- 
Sing,  O  my  heart,  the  robin  on  the  spray 

Sends  you  a  challenge  in  each  note  of  his. 

A  BunekofCo»9llp9,...H9nry  do  V9r9  8taepo9l9,,, London  Outlook 
A  bunch  of  cowslips,  dead,  perhaps,  to-morrow. 
Plucked  yesterday,  has  brought  me  for  my  sorrow 
A  picture  from  the  land  whose  pictures  borrow 
Their  sadness  from  the  souls  of  things  well  slain; 
Beneath  a  sky,  gray  as  the  cygnet's  feather. 
Before  the  wind  pale  cowslips  press  toirether 
As  if  in  converse  whilst  the  wild  spring  weather 
Repaints  the  hedgerows  with  the  brush  of  rain. 

O — I  would  give  those  wives  I  have  not  married. 

And  all  those  plans  of  mine  that  have  miscarried, 

Debts  and  disasters,  blows  I  have  not  parried. 

And  of  my  life   the  sweet  remaining  span, 

To  find  again  those  fields  where  spring  discloses 

The  primrose — fairer  than  all  future  roses; 

And  midst   those  rain-wet  lands   and  wind-blown 

closes. 
Touch  life  a  moment  just  where  life  began. 

LIgkto Tkoodoro  Roborto AInateo'M 

First  the  small  stars 

Shone  on  the  purple  vastness  of  the  night, 

Then  the  moon  rose 

And  drowned  their  pigmy  beacons  in  her  light 

Not  so  my  love: 

In  its  clear  light  the  lesser  stars  grow  strong 

At  its  clear  flame 

I  fire  my  little  altar-lamps  of  song. 
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tmm9rt9ll9 C.  L9on  Brumbaugh  Attoona  Morning  Tribune  Of  him  who  sets  himself  to  find  the  Grail; 

Unto  the  last  the  world's  best  hearts  will  sing  gut  only  his  the  vision,  the  clear  toll 

Of  sun  and  star  in  boundless  sky,  and  rose  be-  Who,  passing  Heaven  and  Hell,  hath  felt  Earth  s 

neath*  whole 

These  songs  will  live  for  aye.  and  doubtless  bring  Foundation  tremble,  nor  his  spirit  quail! 

Full  fund  of  happiness  to  Life;  to  Death,  Love's  ^^„^^, Q.constant  Lounsberf 

wreath. 

Sleep  is  a  thornless  rose  upon  Life's  breast 

infinitude Joseph  Lewis  Frenoti National  Whose  Opalescent  petals  breathe  forth  rest; 

To  make  one  song  that  shall  transcend  the  spheres,  More  mellow  than  the  moon's  melodious  lipjht 

Inherit  all  sphere!,  and  yet  wander  nigh  SuM^e  o   fragrance,  fraught  with  strong  delight 

Here  where  the  East  doth  circumvent  the  sky.  Of  fragile  dreams  and  delicate  repose. 

Here  where  God's  daylight  filtereth  through  tears;  ^  Sleep  is  a  thornless  rose! 

To  wipe  away  the  sad  stain  of  the  years;  '  •       ui     j      j  r    ^' *  *i, 

To  turn  to  paean-chant  the  human  cry;  Lpje  is  a  blood-red  rose  of  POJgnant  thorn 

To  wrest  one  coal  from  off  Thine  altar  high;  ^^T^^}"^  flower-soft  heart  is  bled  and  torn. 

One  spark  that  shall  cremate  all  mortal  fears:  ^hilc  all  the  crimson  leaves  burn  brighter,  gain 

New  lustre  from  the  crimson  drops  of  pain. 
This  were  the  birthright  of  the  haunted  soul.  How  brief  its  beauty:  yet,  while  still  it  glows. 

The  alnage  of  philosophy,  the  dole  Love  is  a  blood-red  rose. 

The  Salute Edward  Sydney  Tylee London  Spectator 

With  clarion  call  of  warning  it  roused  the  laggard  morning, 

Its  stormy  greeting  rent  the  mists  in  twain. 
As  down  the  glimmering  river,  with  its  silver  stream  a-quiver. 

The  mighty  ships  stood  outward  to  the  main. 
And  above  the  battery  lifted,  where  the  cannon  smoke  had  drifted, 

A  cloudy  pillar  shook  against  the  sun. 
While  in  measured  tones  and  solemn,  from  *he  core  of  that  pale  column, 
"Good-bye I  and  God  be  with  you!"  roared  the  gun, 

"Fare  well  on  your  far  faring!"  boomed  the  gun. 

Beside  that  burly  Titan  I  htd  watched  the  gray  dawn  brighten 

And  golden  billows  flood  the  flaming  sky: 
And  by  that  vigil  wearied,  long  hours  that  trailed  and  tarried. 

My  jaded  heart  made  petulant  reply: 
"For  all  your  sounding  clangor,  your  show  of  empty  anger. 

What  part  have  you,  whose  fighting  days  are  done, 
What  portion  or  possession  in  all  that  fair  procession?" 

I  cried  in  scornful  challenge  to  the  gun: 

In  mocking,  scornful  challenge  to  the  gun. 

Then  he  to  me  defiant,  like  some  easy-tempered  giant 

Too  cool  and  strong  for  pettier  souls  to  fret: 
"Discarded  and  disrated,  of  a  type  and  form  outdated. 

Past  work  I  am,  but  not  past  service  yet. 
Though  guns  of  heavier  metal  resound  in  England's  battle. 

Still,  still  my  lips  proclaim  her  triumphs  won. 
Still  greet  her  stately  daughters  as  they  pass  on  yonder  waters. 

And  hail  their  flags  returning!"  said  the  gun: 

"The  stately  ships  returning!    said  the  gun: 

"And  you,  securely  jesting  at  the  worn-out  mastiff  resting 

Before  the  gate  my  watchful  brothers   keep; 
Were  you  as  true  a  servant,  of  your  master's  will  observant, 

The  foe  had  never  stolen  on  your  sleep. 
For  you  the  kind  Creator  gave  a  harder  task  and  greater, 

Ana  knightly  sword,  that  noble  deeds  had  done; 
But  you  faltered  and  mistrusted,  till  the  idle  sabre  rusted 

In  the  never  empty  scabbard,"    said  the  gun: 

"Cold  heart  and  coward  spirit!"  growled  the  gun. 

The  day  grew  broad  and  splendid  as  the  grim  old  pedant  ended; 

A  royal  day,  for  some  great  victory  made. 
And  I  left  that  ancient  warder  with  his  brethren  all  in  order 

Along  the  heights  in  sombre  menace  laid. 
And  as  down  the  glittering  river,  with  its  burnished  waves  a-quiver. 

The  stately  ships  spread  seaward  one  bv  one, 
Like  a  mighty  host  retreating^  colors  high  and  tambors  beating. 

Far  down  those  shining  reaches  rang  the  gun: 

The  fading,  far-off  thunder  of  the  gun. 


♦An  Iseult  Idyll  and  Other  Poems.    By  G.  Constant  Lounsbery.    John  Lane,  New  York. 
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Life  in  Girls'   Colleges' 


By  Lavinia  Hart 


The  diflference  between  the  life  at  girls*  and 
at  men's  colleges,  is  just  the  diflference  between 
girls  and  young  men. 

It  is  not  the  diflference  in  curriculum,  or  lec- 
ture-room, or  gymnasium,  or  team  and  track 
athletics.  It  is  a  diflference  in  tone,  and  this 
tone  is  the  eflfect  of  two  causes : 

First.  The  seriousness  with  which  the  college 
girl  regards  her  course. 

Second.  The  thoroughly  feminine  considera- 
tion with  which  she  regards  her  fellows. 

Regarding  the  former,  nine-tenths  of  the  girls 
at  college  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
themselves  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  are  aim- 
ing to  become  professors,  tutors,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, litterateurs.  They  are  not  generally  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  parents.  These  go  to  a 
finishing  school,  and  study  the  limitations,  rather 
than  the  possibilities,  of  society.  The  female  col- 
lege students  are  mostly  drawn  from  those 
medium  walks  of  life  wherein  ambition  is  given 
impetus  by  necessity. 

The  spirit  of  restlessness  prevalent  in  men's 
colleges  is  noticeably  absent.  The  girls  do  not 
playfully  smash  mirrors  in  restaurants,  make  bon- 
fires of  farmhouse  gates,  steal  the  signs  from 
the  village  shops  or  swap  the  tombstones  in  die 
nearby  churchyards. 

Hazing  is  unknown.  The  lower  classman  at  a 
girls'  college  has  no  bad  dreams  of  midnight 
duckings  through  the  ice  of  the  lake,  or  rides 
downhill  in  barrels,  or  straw  hats  in  winter,  or 
sandwich  boards  on  the  main  street,  or  hand- 
springs, or  eagles,  or  tabasco  refreshment.  On 
the  contrary  she  isn't  allowed  even  to  get  home- 
sick. Every  provision  is  made  for  her  welcome, 
in  order  that  she  may  forget  she  is  a  long  way 
from  home,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  confront- 
ing conditions  with  which  she  is  thoroughly  un- 
familiar, amidst  seven  or  eight  hundred  strangers. 
In  all  the  large  colleges,  there  are  committees 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  new  arrivals,  each 
girl  meeting  her  protege  at  the  railway  station, 
attending  to  the  details  of  her  luggage,  and  not 
leaving  her  until  she  has  seen  her  safely  settled 
in  the  new  quarters. 

Fitting  up  her  quarters  will  be  regarded  by  the 
freshman  as  the  most  serious  work  of  the  term's 
beginning.  She  will  catch  glimpses  of  senior 
rooms,    disclosing   revelations   on   art   from   the 


♦The  Cosmopolitan. 


college  viewpoint — which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
art  by  any  other  standard.  Her  own  rooms — 
the  bedroom  containing  bed,  bureau,  table  and 
chair,  the  parlor,  a  "parlor  suite" — will  look  woe- 
fully barren;  but  she  soon  realizes  how  little  is 
required  to  gain  the  popular  eflfect — a  few  outre 
posters,  inexpensive  etchings  and  prints  in  dainty 
frames,  flags  of  men's  colleges,  class  colors,  field 
pennants,  tennis  rackets,  riding-whips,  foils,  or- 
ders of  dance,  college  cushions,  a  tabaret,  an 
Indian  seat,  a  tea-table,  couch,  spirit-lamp  and 
chafing-dish.  All  these  things  may  be  purchased 
at  a  shop  in  the  college  town  whose  proprietor 
can  tell  the  wants  of  the  freshmen  better  than 
they  can  themselves;  or  there  will  be  advertise- 
ments on  the  bulletin-board,  for  sale  or  exchange. 
Often  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  leave 
their  room  furnishings  with  "self-help"  girls,  to 
be  disposed  of  on  commission  to  incoming  fresh- 
men, who  are  very  glad  to  get  bargains. 

Meanwhile  the  freshman  has  chosen  her  hours 
for  lectures  and  recitation — usually  not  more  than 
four  out  of  the  eight  hours,  with  two  hours  more 
for  study.  The  hardest  work  of  the  college  course 
comes  in  freshman  year.  Still  there  is  time  for 
relaxations  and  the  forming  of  friendships. 

In  September,  or  the  early  part  of  October,  the 
sophomores  formally  welcome  the  freshman  to 
college  social  life.  The  form  of  this  entertain- 
ment varies  at  the  diflferent  colleges.  At  Bryn 
Mawr  the  year  is  opened  by  a  series  of  informal 
teas  in  honor  of  the  freshmen,  which  give  good 
opportunities  for  new  acquaintances  to  the  girl 
socially  inclined. 

Next  after  these  comes  the  "Presentation  of 
Lanterns."  This  fete  has  become  a  tradition 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  is  a  very  pretty  one.  Each 
freshman  is  presented  with  a  lantern  to  light  her 
on  her  way  through  college,  and  some  of  the 
presentation  speeches  are  very  clever  and  full  of 
local  wit.  Six  weeks  later  the  freshmen  re- 
ciprocate, entertaining  the  sophomores  with  re- 
turn speeches  and  toasts,  and  singing  their  class 
song,  which  .until  this  time  has  been  closely  guard- 
ed. It  is  on  this  occasion  that  the  freshmen  are 
mentally  and  socially  gaged  by  the  older  fellows, 
who  are  looking  out  for  worthy  acquisitions  to 
their  societies. 

Wellesley's  Floral  Sunday  is  an  eloquent  good- 
will oflfering  to  the  freshmen.  The  first  Sunday 
after  her  arrival,  each  freshman  finds  at  her 
breakfast  plate  a  bunch  of  fragrant  blossoms,  tied 
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with  ribbons  of  the  sophomore  class  color,  with 
an  accompanying  card  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Love  one  another/'  or  "God  is  love,"  or  what- 
ever like  theme  has  been  chosen  for  the  chapel 
address.  On  this  morning  the  chapel  is  fragrant 
with  flowers,  the  decoration  being  the  result  of 
sophomore  effort  and  good-will. 

Smith's  Freshman  Frolic  is  a  very  pretentious 
affair.  The  dance  is  held  in  the  "gym,"  which 
has  been  transformed  by  boughs  and  blossoms, 
palms  and  vines,  national  flags  and  college  em- 
blems. Each  "soph"  constitutes  herself  a  cavalier 
for  the  freshman  to  whom  she  is  assigned.  She 
sends  her  flowers,  calls  for  her,  fills  her  order 
of  dance,  introduces  her  partners,  fetches  ices  and 
frappes  between  dances  and  takes  her  to  supper. 
The  whole  method  of  procedure  is  apt  to  impress 
the  freshman  ludicrously  at  first,  except  that  the 
"soph"  fulfills  her  duties  with  so  much  dignified 
seriousness.  Nor  does  the  new  order  of  things 
stop  with  the  close  of  the  dance.  Every  "soph" 
sees  her  partner  home,  begs  for  a  flower  and 
changes  orders  for  souvenirs,  and  if  the  freshman 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  made 
the  desired  hit,  there  are  dates  for  future  meet- 
ings and  jollifications,  and  a  good-night  over  the 
balusters,  as  lingering  and  cordial  as  any  the 
"freshie"  has  left  behind  her.  And  if  the  gallant 
soph  who  lives  in  another  hall  runs  away  from 
her  shadow  on  the  way  back  to  her  own  dor- 
mitory, it's  nobody's  business  but  her  own.  Her 
duties  in  knight-errantry  are  at  an  end. 

By  the  time  the  freshman  festivities  are  over, 
the  upper  classmen  have  judged  the  new  stock, 
and  desirable  acquisitions  are  sought  for  the  so- 
cieties. 

These  are  legion,  and  they  are  the  most  fascin- 
ating phase  of  college  life.  First,  but  least  ex- 
clusive, are  the  athletic  societies;  then  the  debat- 
ing, literary,  Shakespeare,  dramatic,  musical, 
historic,  Greek  letter;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
eating  clubs. 

These  last  are  the  most  exclusive  societies  at 
the  girls'  colleges.  They  are  purely  social,  and 
no  one  is  admitted  unless  thoroughly  desirable 
and  unanimously  elected.  If  a  new  girl  is  popu- 
lar, several  of  these  societies  will  try  to  get  her. 
Hence  tfiere  is  considerable  electioneering  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term;  dining-rooms,  recitation- 
rooms  and  class  corridors  become  stamping- 
grounds  for  fair  lobbyists,  and  the  more  per- 
severing become  regular  little  ward  heelers. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  term  every  one  is 
located,  and  social  life  is  at  full  blast.  On  Sun- 
day evenings  the  dining-rooms  are  deserted,  and 
the  eating  clubs  hold  sway.  Alternately  in  the 
rooms  of  their  members,  the  Nibblers,  the  Grub- 


bers, the  Epicureans,  the  Swallows,  the  Gobblers, 
the  Friars,  the  Munchers,  do  wonderful  things 
with  spirit-lamps  and  chafing-dishes,  accomplish- 
ing results  delicious,  savory,  and  more  or  less 
digestible.  These  Sundays  evenings  are  dear  to 
all  college  girls. 

All  the  girls'  colleges  have  splendid  gymna- 
siums, but  they  are  not  popular.  Open-air  athlet- 
ics are  greatly  preferred,  and  there  is  no  time 
in  the  year  when  some  outdoor  sport  is  not  avail- 
able. During  the  winter  there  are  skating,  tobog- 
ganing and  long  tramps,  with  basket-ball  practice 
necessarily  confined  to  the  gymnasium.  As  soon 
as  the  frost  is  off  the  ground,  however,  the  bas- 
ket-ball teams  revel  in  field  practice,  the  rowing- 
machines  are  forsaken  and  the  shells  launched 
with  a  glad  hurrah,  and  running  records  are 
broken  and  made  on  good  turf  track. 

College  girls  are  very  enthusiastic  athletes. 
Basket-ball  is  the  universal  favorite  sport,  and 
there  is  a  general  struggle  to  get  on  the  teams. 

Some  of  the  crews  at  the  girls*  colleges  have 
done  good  work,  and  Wellesley,  the  first  to  estab- 
lish this  branch  of  athletics,  has  made  some  good 
records. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  prettier  sight  than  the 
launching  of  one  of  the  shells  with  eight  strong, 
rosy  girls  at  the  oars,  pulling  away  from  the  boat- 
house  and  skimming  over  the  water.  Surely  these 
girls  will  never  fail  in  their  undertakings  for 
want  of  confidence,  or  go  under  with  their  first 
trial  for  the  lack  of  enduring  power. 

There  are  many  other  sports,  and  all  have  their 
devotees — tennis,  golf,  lacrosse,  swimming,  riding, 
cycling,  vaulting,  high-jumping  and  running 
events.  Tramping,  too,  is  a  favorite  pastime, 
and  in  many  of  the  colleges  "Mountain  Day"  is 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  At  Mt.  Holyoke  the 
girls  are  great  equestrians,  and  the  objective 
points  of  their  "little  jaunts"  and  "constitutionals" 
are  located  eight  and  ten  miles  from  the  college- 
grounds.  As  the  Vassar  and  Smith  girls  look 
back  to  Chapter  House  dances  and  "Phil  Proms," 
so  the  Mt.  Holyoke  graduate  cherishes  tender 
memories  of  the  Bluffs,  the  Larches,  Titans'  Pier, 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  Paradise,  and  Bittersweet 
Lane. 

"Field  Day"  at  the  colleges  is  the  culmination 
of  the  year's  athletic  work.  It  is  always  a  gala 
day,  and  class  spirit  runs  high.  Vassar's  "Field 
Day,"  occurring  in  May,  is  the  most  exciting 
event  of  the  year.  She  has  always  maintained 
high  records  in  track  events,  and  the  record- 
breakers  of  "Field  Day"  are  exalted  and  feted 
by  their  colleagues. 

At  Bryn  Mawr  the  annual  tennis  tournament 
takes  first  place.    It  occurs  early  in  the  autumn, 
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and  lasts  a  week.  The  whole  college  is  decked 
in  festive  attire.  Pennants,  class  colors  and  flags 
float  from  the  windows,  the  lawns  are  gay  witii 
tea-parties;  and  class  calls  and  the  new  cries 
of   the   freshmen   are   drowned   in   the   general 

"Hooray,  hooray  for  the  gray! 
Hooray,  hooray,  Bryn  Mawr!" 

which  is  the  favorite  college  cry,  having  been 
dedicated  to  President  Taylor,  who  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Besides  these  annual  athletic  celebrations,  there 
are  regular  fete-days  observed  by  every  college. 
At  Vassar  there  are  "Founders*  Day  and  "Philo- 
lethian  Day,"  terminating  with  formal  dances  in 
the  evening,  and  there  is  the  annual  trip  to  Lake 
Mohonk,  a  treat  provided  by  "Uncle  Fred" 
Thompson,  one  of  the  trustees. 

"Float  Day"  is  a  fete  peculiarly  Wellesley*s 
own.  The  festivities  begin  at  sunset,  with  Uie 
coming  out  of  the  float  decorated  and  fashioned 
in  quaint  design,  sometimes  suggestive  of  class 
jokes,  sometimes  bearing  upon  the  eccentricities 
of  the  faculty,  sometimes  carrying  out  a  theme 
in  history  or  drama.  Smaller  craft  follow  the 
floats,  until,  as  twilight  deepens.  Lake  Waban  is 
covered  with  a  gay  flotilla,  hundreds  of  colored 
lights  on  the  boats  adding  beauty  to  the  scene. 
On  shore,  scores  of  lanterns  hung  in  the  trees 
transform  the  place  to  a  Verftabie  fairyland. 
The  grounds  arc  filled  with  guests,  refreshments 
are  served,  fireworks  make  things  brilliant,  and 
then,  in  the  first  lull,  the  Wellesley  college  songs 
break  out  over  the  moonlit  stillness,  and  "Welles- 
ley,  Our  Alma  Mater,"  floats  over  the  hills,  eight 
hundred  voices  strong. 

The  "Freshman  Banquet"  is  the  event  of  the 
year  at  Wells  College,  the  "Junior  Promenade" 
at  Smith's,  and  "Mountain"  is  sacred  to  Mt. 
Holyoke,  when  the  whole  college  takes  a  holiday, 
the  seniors  monopolizing  one  of  the  mountain 
inns,  where  grinds  and  prophecies  are  read,  old 
books  burnt,  toasts  drunk  over  the  bonfire  in  deep 
flagons  of  lemonade,  and  a  pair  of  fiddlers  en* 
gaged  for  a  dance  that  lasts  until  midnight. 

All  the  holidays  of  the  year  are  celebrated  at 
the  colleges,  and  each  class  aims  for  novelty. 
Thanksgiving  will  bring  forth  ragamuffin  dances. 
Hallowe'en  is  full  of  surprises  carrying  out  popu- 
lar superstitions  and  anonymous  prophecies,  with 
parties  of  ghosts  slipping  from  room  to  room 
after  the  "all  lights  out"  signal.  St.  Valentine's 
Day  is  usually  monopolized  by  the  seniors,  who 
hang  baskets  outside  the  senior  parlors  all  day 
long  for  missives,  which  are  exhibited  amidst 
great  hilarity  at  night,  and  the  inscriptions  read. 

Birthdays  are  another  excuse  for  celebration. 


On  each  girl's  birthday  there  arc  flowers,  gifts 
and  good  wishes  galore  surrounding  her  breakfast 
plate;  sometimes  there  is  an  extra  course  or  two 
in  her  honor  at  dinner;  her  health  is  drunk  in 
sparkling  spring-water  or  English  breakfast  tea. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  the 
seniors  come  into  prominence.  Preparations 
for  commencement  and  class  day  exercises  are 
put  under  way ;  farewell  entertainments  are  given 
by  the  under  classmen;  the  year's  dramatics, 
which  have  been  a  very  popular  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment— and  sometimes  dangerously  fascinat- 
ing— are  drawn  to  a  close,  and  the  seniors  pre- 
pare to  leave  their  alma  mater.  Almost  invari- 
ably they  are  sorry  to  go,  for  the  association  of 
four  or  five  years  must  result*  in  ties  and  bonds 
not  easy  to  break. 

The  senior  supper,  which  is  the  last  event  of 
college  liffe  before  the  public  exercises,  is  intended 
for  a  huge  jollification ;  but  it  puts  lumps  in  girls' 
throats  not  so  easily  swallowed  as  the  goodies 
specified  on  the  menu.  Here  speeches  are  made 
which,  despite  the  bright  quips  and  witty  allusions 
to  incidents  of  college  life,  strike  chords  of  deep 
feeling. 

In  some  of  the  colleges  it  is  the  rule  for  en- 
gaged girls  to  "own  up"  and  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  their  classmates;  in  others  sou- 
venirs are  exchanged  which  will  always  remain 
treasured  tokens;  and  at  Bryn  Mawr  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  lower  classmen,  who  refuse  to  allow 
the  occasion  to  be  steeped  in  tears,  to  gather 
underneath  the  windows  and  sing  class  songs  and 
shout  class  calls,  until  the  seniors  soften  and  pass 
out  goodies  through  the  windows.  Then  come 
class  day  and  commencement  exercises,  with  their 
attendant  excitement  and  pleasure — the  receiving 
of  degrees,  with  a  justifiable  flush  of  pride  and 
satisfaction ;  the  parting  with  chums  and  familiar 
landmarks,  with  the  inevitable  gulp  and  struggle 
for  self-control ;  and  then 

Stem  reality !  Back  to  the  ofd  place,  to  take  up 
the  threads  of  life  where  departure  interrupted 
them. 

Some  will  go  out  into  the  arts  and  professions, 
and  their  college  educations  will  be  the  founda- 
tion for  fame  and  fortune;  others  will  go  out, 
and  they  will  return,  humbled  by  failure  and 
bruised  by  the  short,  decisive  battle. 

And  others  will  not  go  out  at  all.  They  will 
have  no  ambition  to  conquer  the  world,  or  to 
carve  their  names  on  marble  tablets  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  They  will  forget  their  Greek,  and  in- 
stitute for  themselves,  within  the  confines  of 
home,  a  post-graduate  course  on  The  Science  of 
House  and  Husband  Keeping,  which  their  alma 
mater  omitted. 
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The  educational  world  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  trouble,  unrest  and  doubt.  Hardly 
any  educational  question  can  be  regarded  as  set- 
tled. There  is  no  universally  acknowledged  au- 
thority. Doubt  and  uncertainty  prevail.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  present  conditions  arc 
unsatisfactory,  but  there  is  no  agreement  con- 
cerning proposals  for  reform.  Meanwhile  edu- 
cators are  striving  after  something  more  per- 
manent, and  through  darkness  and  confusion  are 
groping  toward  every  glimmering  light,  every 
promise  of  better  things. 

Hence  the  existence  of  the  so-called  fads,  and 
their  enthusiastic  promoters.  They  are  the 
heralds  of  reform,  the  precursors  of  change,  the 
outriders  of  progress.  Like  the  early  birds  in 
spring  tfiey  will  be  followed  by  more  of  the  same 
kind.  Teachers  and  pupils  have  suffered  many 
things  at  their  hands,  and  they  are  likely  to  suffer 
many  more.  They  are  tired  of  experiments, 
weary  of  continual  change,  and  ask  to  be  let 
alone.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  let  them  alone 
They  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  If  we 
ask  when  shall  come  the  happy  time  when  the 
wicked  shall  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
be  at  rest,  we  can  only  answer  that  this  time 
will  never  come,  and  that  we  should  be  unhappy 
if  it  did  come.  There  is  no  prospect  of  ever 
reaching  an  absolute  and  final  ideal.  As  in  ascend- 
ing mountains  one  peak  rises  above  another,  so, 
in  the  pursuit  of  ideals,  the  summit  attained  only 
brings  to  view  more  distant  heights. 

Already  three  great  groups  of  studies  have 
secured  recognition  and  standing  among  the  mod- 
ern aristocracy  of  studies,  the  language  group, 
the  mathematical  group,  and  the  natural  science 
group.  A  fourth  group  demands  recognition,  and 
claims  to  be  at  least  of  equal  importance  with  the 
other  three.  This  is  the  group  of  the  political 
and  social  sciences,  including  history,  political 
science,  economics,  psychology,  and  ethics.  If  to 
these  four  groups  we  add  a  fifth,  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts  or  "music,"  in  the  ancient  meaning  of 
that  word,  we  have  a  practically  complete  list  of 
the  studies  necessary  to  a  liberal  education,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  required  in 
technical  preparation  for  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. 

Without  attempting  to  fit  the  place  and  order 
of  language  and  mathematics  in  the  course  of 
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common  school  and  high  school  studies,  we  may 
safely  say  that  nature  study  and  the  study  of 
art  might  well  begin  in  the  lowest  grades,  but 
that  the  serious  study  of  political  and  social 
science  should  begin  at  some  time  during  the  high 
school  course.  Before  the  period  of  adolescence 
the  child  takes  very  little  interest  in  social  or 
political  questions,  but  at  that  time  his  social  con- 
sciousness is  awakened,  he  begins  to  think,  to 
dream,  and  to  be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
ideals,  political,  social,  ethical  and  religious.  At 
this  time  it  is  possible  to  awaken  interests  that 
may  continue  throughout  life,  but  if  the  oppor- 
tunities then  presented  be  neglected  and  passed 
by,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  many  cases 
such  awakening  will  never  take  place.  If,  then, 
the  thoughts  of  the  rising  generation  are  even  to 
be  directed  toward  the  consideration  of  political 
and  social  questions,  it  is  in  the  high  school  that 
the  work  must  be  begun. 

Economics  is  only  one  of  a  group  of  studies, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  in  importance. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  at  large.  As  the  science 
which  investigates  the  relation  of  mankind  to 
material  wealth,  it  must  command  the  attention 
of  those  who  think  that  food,  and  clothing,  and 
shelter  and  a  few  other  necessaries,  together 
with  some  luxuries,  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  creation  and  use  of 
wealth  is  not  the  supreme  end  of  human  activity, 
but  it  is  an  end  of  great  importance  in  itself, 
and  the  means  whereby  the  attainment  of  higher 
ends  is  rendered  possible. 

When  we  come  to  the  practical  questions  con- 
cerning the  place  of  economics  in  the  high  school 
curriculum,  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  it,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject, 
we  have  little  experience  to  use  as  a  guide. 
Methods  of  teaching  languages  and  mathematics 
are  well  understood.  They  are  the  product  of 
centuries  of  pedagogical  experience.  The  science 
of  economics  is  an  irifant  of  days.  It  has  only 
begun  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  It  must  make 
its  own  way.  If  it  be  found  profitable,  it  will 
in  time  take  its  place  in  the  aristocracy  of  studies. 
If  not,  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  cumber  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  experiment  should  be  tried  in  a 
small  way.  The  best  results  can  be  obtained  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course,  with  pupils 
whose  minds  are  sufficiently  mature  to  grasp  the 
elements  of  a  difficult  subject.    That  such  pupils 
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are  quite  able  to  profit  by  instruction  in  econom- 
ics has  been  shown  by  the  successful  work  that 
has  been  done  in  some  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

Economics  can  be  taught  by  means  of  lectures 
and  conversations,  or  by  the  use  of  a  text-book, 
or  in  connection  with  the  study  of  history  and 
geography,  or  in  all  of  these  ways,  combined  with 
direct  observation  of  the  economic  facts  of  daily 
life.  It  is  a  subject  so  closely  connected  with 
daily  life  that  illustrations  are  never  lacking  and 
interest  can  easily  be  sustained. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  economics 
is  a  very  useful  subject  for  study,  and  that  it  can 
be  successfully  taught.  It  has  often  been  asserted, 
and  with  reason^  that  a  liberal  education  does 
not  consist  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  power  to 
think.  The  end  and  aim  of  a  high  school  course 
is  not  the  production  of  encyclopaedic  minds, 
of  attic  rooms  stored  with  dry  and  lifeless  facts, 
but  of  minds  alert,  trained  to  think,  able  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  life  and  to  work  out  their 
solution.  If  we  are  trained  in  the  use  of  words 
and  signs  and  symbols,  in  after  life  we  shall  be 
able  to  substitute  for  these  all  manner  of  ideas 
and  thereby  arrive  at  correct  results.  Thought 
is  one.  Mental  training  need  only  be  formal,  not 
material.  The  mental  process  whereby  I  unite 
the  head  and  tail  of  a  German  verb  is  the  same 
as  that  whereby  I  learn  to  carry  on  business,  to 
direct  military  operations,  to  preach  a  sermon, 
to  make  a  diagnosis,  to  prepare  a  brief. 

There  is  truth  in  this  argument,  but  like  all 
half-truths  it  involves  an  insidious  fallacy.  Men- 
tal training  is  the  end  of  education,  but  that  end 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  facts.  The 
mind  cannot  work  "in  vacuo."  It  must  have  ideas 
as  the  material  of  thought.  And  it  matters  very 
much  what  these  ideas  are.  Ideas  have  charac- 
teristics of  their  own.  They  move  about  in  the 
mind  in  ways  of  their  own.  One  set  of  ideas 
has  one  way  of  being  thought,  and  another  set 
must  be  thought  in  another  way.  There  are  laws 
of  thought,  but  they  must  be  adapted  and  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  laws  of  things.  Verbal  and  sym- 
bolic thought  is  only  slightly  applicable  to  the 
real  world.  The  study  of  words  and  signs  should 
follow  and  not  precede  the  knowledge  of  things. 
To  invert  the  natural  order  is  to  try  to  conform 
things  to  forms,  rather  than  to  make  forms  agree 
with  things.  But  things  refuse  to  be  conformed. 
Hence  the  perplexity  of  the  scholar  thrown  out 
into  the  world  of  men  and  things.  Therefore  the 
student  on  leaving  school  is  obliged  to  cast  aside 
his  scholastic  methods,  and  to  adopt,  often  with 
difficulty  and  pain,  a  new  and  more  real  way  of 
seeing  and  thinking. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  minds  trained  in  lan- 
guage and  mathematics  are  able,  if  they  wish,  to 
pick  up  all  the  economics  they  need  in  after  life 
without  any  preliminary  training  or  direction. 
This  can  hardly  be  a  correct  theory,  since  the 
facts  do  not  agree  with  it.  Men  of  affairs,  as  a 
rule,  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  pursue 
an  elementary  course  in  such  a  subject  as  eco- 
nomics. If  they  pay  attention  to  it  at  all  their 
reading  is  desultory  and  their  conclusions  one- 
sided. They  become  socialists  or  individualists, 
rabid  free-traders  or  extreme  protectionists, 
violent  advocates  of  free  silver  or  bigoted  de- 
fenders of  the  gold  standard,  or  anything  and 
everything  that  is  not  sane  and  sober  and  im- 
partial. They  lack  a  rudimentary  grounding  as  a 
foundation  for  future  work.  The  school  should 
supply  this  foundation,  and  the  after-life  the 
superstructure. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  study  of  economics 
is  sufficiently  difficult  for  purposes  of  mental 
training,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
exact.  Economics,  it  is  said,  is  not  a  science.  All 
its  problems  are  unsettled. 

In  these  statements  there  is  enough  of  truth 
to  make  them  plausible,  but  no  more  than  that. 
Economics  is  not  an  exact  science  like  geometry, 
but  it  is  a  science  and  a  demonstrative  science. 
Many  facts  are  known,  many  laws  have  been 
discovered,  many  generalizations  have  been  made, 
many  clear  demonstrations  have  been  worked  out, 
many  effects  have  been  traced  to  their  causes. 
It  is  true  that  the  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  great  problems  are  as  yet  unsolved,  and  that 
in  the  working  out  of  minor  problems  it  is  often 
hard  to  be  sure  that  the  right  solution  has  been 
obtained.  A  set  of  ten  problems  in  arithmetic 
will  have  only  ten  correct  answers,  while  ten 
problems  in  economics  will  have  ten  or  more 
probable  answers.  I  do  not  see  but  that  the 
discovery  of  a  probable  solution  may  give  the 
student  as  good  mental  discipline  as  the  working 
out  of  an  exact  mathematical  answer.  In  fact, 
the  problems  of  life  are  not  susceptible  of  exact 
mathematical  solution.  They  admit  of  only  a 
partial  solution,  and  the  answers  are  at  best  only 
probable.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to 
say  that  the  mental  training  to  be  obtained  from 
thinking  out  an  economic  problem  is  the  sort  of 
training  that  best  fits  a  student  for  solving  the 
complex  and  difficult  problems  of  life.  And  it 
is  not  necessary  that  all  economic  problems 
should  be  solved.  If  the  student  has  learned  that 
these  problems  exist,  if  he  has  been  obliged  to 
think  upon  them  and  to  think  hard,  if  he  has 
come  to  realize  their  extreme  difficulty,  his  studies 
in  economics  have  not  been  in  vain. 
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A  child's  brain  is  like  a  lighted  candle  exposed 
to  the  wind,  its  flame  is  always  flidkering.  He 
asks  a  question ;  before  you  have  time  to  answer  it 
his  eyes  are  already  wandering,  looking  at  the 
ceiling,  or  a  picture,  counting  the  figures  that  are 
painted,  or  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  window. 


Saint  Augustine  tells  us  that  early  in  childhood 
he  noticed  the  vanity  of  his  teachers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  learning. 


It  is  often  as  necessary  to  create  an  appetite 
for  the  best  things  in  the  mind  of  children,  as 
to  make  invalids  desire  food.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  give  a  motive  to  those  who  have  none 
than  to  guide  a  poor  one. 


Weakness,  joined  by  ignorance,  produces  a 
morbid  craving  for  excitement  and  a  curiosity 
both  insatiable  and  indiscreet. 


It  is  not  merely  crowding  one's  memory  with 
a  certain  number  of  words,  "it  is,"  says  St.  Augus- 
tine, "observing  the  particular  meaning  of  each 
word." 


If  one  doubts  the  power  that  the  prejudices 
of  childhood  iiave  over  men,  we  have  only  to  note 
how  tender  and  strong  a  remembrance  of  the 
things  loved  in  infancy  is  kept  in  old  age. 


The  curiosity  of  children  is  a  natural  pro- 
pensity which  comes  before  instruction  and  we 
should  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  see  a  mill  and  ask  what  it  is,  show 
them  how  the  food  that  nourishes  man  is  prepared. 
If  they  see  reapers  in  the  field,  explain  what  the 
men  are  doing,  how  they  sow  the  wheat  and  how 
it  grows  from  the  earth  into  abundant  harvest. 


The  ignorance  of  children  inclines  them  to 
imitate  all  that  they  see.  For  that  reason  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  show  them  only  the 
best  of  models.  Never  allow  them  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  whose  example  is  not  good.  Yet, 
as  it  is  impossible,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
that  they  should  never  see  improper  things,  teach 
them,  as  early  as  possible,  the  errors  of  bad-tem- 
pered and  unreasonable  people,  how  those  who 
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give  way  to  their  passions  have  mistaken  the  dig- 
nity of  life  and  how  miserable  are  those  who 
never  cultivate  right  living.  Do  not  fail  to  warn 
them  against  certain  faults,  even  if  this  should 
open  their  eyes  to  the  weaknesses  of  those  whom 
they  ought  to  respect.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  un- 
derlying such  things,  and  the  surest  way  to  per- 
suade them  to  do  their  duty  is  to  teach  them  to 
bear  with  other  people's  faults  and  not  judge  them 
too  severely.  Show  them  that  some  of  those  de- 
fects look  worse  than  they  really  are,  that  they 
are  counterbalanced  by  most  excellent  qualities 
and  that  as  nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world,  we 
should  admire  that  which  has  the  least  imperfec- 
tion; in  fact,  we  should  give  them  the  highest 
principles  and  prevent  their  imitating  all  the  evil 
they  see. 


I  believe  it  would  often  be  well  to  use  indirect 
methods,  less  tiresome  than  lessons  and  com- 
mands, simply  to  fix  attention  on  examples  that 
have  already  been  given. 


However  close  watch  we  may  keep  over  our- 
selves, that  they  may  see  nothing  but  good,  let 
us  never  imagine  that  they  see  no  fault  in  us; 
often  they  discover  even  our  slightest  defects. 


It  is  most  important  for  an  educator  to  know 
himself,  to  know  precisely  what  his  faults  are,  to 
see  them  as  plainly  as  the  child  will  see  them, 
even  to  ask  some  sincere  friend  to  point  them  out. 


Ordinarily  those  in  charge  of  children  pardon 
them  nothing  and  pardon  themselves  everything; 
this  excites  in  children  a  spirit  of  malice  and 
criticism,  so  that  whenever  they  find  faults  in 
those  who  govern  them,  they  are  delighted  and 
do  not  try  to  conceal  their  contempt. 


Never,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  assume  a 
severe  and  imperious  manner  to  frighten  chil- 
dren. They  are,  as  a  rule,  timid  and  bashful  and 
this  is  often  a  pedantic  affectation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  govern.  It  closes  the  heart  and 
takes  away  the  confidences  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  hope  for  any  good  results  of  educa- 
tion. 


Make  them  love  you;  let  them  be  free  with 
you,  so  that  they  will  not  fear  to  show  you  their 
faults.     Be  indulgent  to  those  who  hide  nothing 
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from  you.  Be  neither  astonished  nor  irritated  at 
their  bad  inclinations;  on  the  contrary,  sympathize 
with  their  weaknesses.  There  may  be  danger  of 
their  being  less  restrained  by  fear,  but  after  all 
confidence  and  sincerity  are  of  more  benefit  than 
severe  authority.  Besides,  authority  will  always 
come  in  place  when  confidence  and  persuasion 
arc  not  strong  enough.  Yet  it  is  always  best  to 
begin  with  a  candid,  cheerful  and  familiar  manner, 
which  induces  children  to  act  naturally  so  that 
you  know  them  thoroughly. 


If  the  wise  man  Solomon  advised  parents  to 
use  the  rod,  if  he  said  that  a  father  that  makes  a 
plaything  of  his  child  shall  weep  afterward,  that 
is  not  blaming  kind  and  patient  education.  He 
condemns  only  weak  and  foolish  parents  who  in- 
dulge their  children's  every  whim  and  fancy. 


The  greatest  difficulty  in  education  is  that  of 
bringing  up  children  who  lack  sensibility.  Im- 
pulsive and  sensitive  natures  are  capable  of  terri- 
ble mistakes,  their  passions  and  presumption  may 
lead  them  away,  but  they  have  great  resources 
and  often  return  from  far  away.  Early  precepts 
are  like  an  invisible  germ,  which  grows  and  bears 
fruit  after  experience  has  come  to  the  help  of 
reason.  At  least  we  can  interest  them  in  instruc- 
tion and  appeal  to  their  honor,  but  we  have  no 
such  hold  on  those  naturally  indolent.  Their 
thoughts  are  always  distractions,  the  mind  is 
never  where  it  ought  to  be,  they  cannot  even  be 
touched  to  the  quick  by  punishment,  they  hear 
everything  and  feel  nothing. 


Although  women  have  not  the  same  occasions* 
to  show  their  courage  as  men,  nevertheless,  they 
should  possess  it;  cowardice  is  contemptible 
everywhere;  a  woman  must  know  how  to  resist 
foolish  fears  and  stand  firm  against  unforeseen 
perils;  she  should  neither  weep  nor  become 
alarmed,  except  when  she  has  great  cause,  and 
even  then  she  ought  to  be  sustained  by  faith. 


The  simple  recital  of  the  marvelous  facts  will 
charm  a  child;  they  should  never  be  presented 
as  a  study  nor  the  child  obliged  to  repeat  them — 
that  would  take  away  the  enjoyment.  Neverthe- 
less we  shall  notice  that  if  the  child  possess  any 
facility  of  speech  he  will  of  his  own  accord  tell 
those  whom  he  loves  the  stories  he  enjoys,  with- 
out asking.  Let  some  one  express  a  wish  to  hear 
the  tale  and  the  child  will  be  delighted  to  tell  it. 
Do  not  seem  to  notice  him  nor  correct  any  errors 
he  may  make.  As  he  grows  more  accustomed  to 
telling  stories  you  may  teach  him  insensibly  the 
best  way  of  telling  a  tale. 


Artificial  natures  use  devious  methods  to  at- 
tain their  ends.  They  esteem  subtlety,  and  why 
not,  since  it  is  often  the  first  thing  they  have  been 
taught  ? 

Teach  them  by  example  the  difference  between 
deceit  and  discretion  and  how  prudence  consists 
in  saying  little,  never  making  silly  or  confused 
remarks  and  distrusting  one's  self  more  than 
others. 


It  is  very  important  to  begin  the  education  of 
girls  early  in  infancy.  As  a  rule  they  are  then 
in  charge  of  indiscreet  women,  yet  that  is  the 
time  when  impressions  are  deepest  and  will  have 
a  great  effect  upon  their  whole  life. 

Do  not  fear  to  sympathize  with  their  little  in- 
firmities; it  will  give  them  courage  to  let  you 
see  them.  False  shame  is  a  dangerous  evil  and 
one  most  urgent  to  cure,  for  if  we  are  not  careful 
it  renders  other  ills  incurable. 


A  folly  most  frequent  among  girls  is  to  be- 
come passionately  fond  of  most  indifferent  things. 
They  cannot  sec  two  persons  disagree  without 
becoming  violent  partisans.  They  abound  in 
affection  with  or  without  cause.  They  see  no 
fault  in  those  they  love  and  no  good  in  those 
they  dislike. 

We  run  the  risk  of  discouraging  children  if  we 
never  praise  them  when  they  do  well.  However 
praises  may  be  feared  on  account  of  the  vanity 
they  may  encourage,  they  should  be  used  as  a 
stimulant. 


Of  course  one  cannot  expect  anything  very 
good  of  a  woman  if  she  is  not  obliged  to  think 
rationally,  to  weigh  her  thoughts  and  express 
them  concisely  and  finally  to  know  when  to  stop 
talking. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  feared  than  vanity  in 
girls.  They  are  born  with  a  strong  desire  to 
please.  The  roads  which  lead  men  to  authority 
and  glory  being  closed  to  them,  they  seek  to 
compensate  themselves  by  charms  of  mind  and 
body;  hence  their  sweet  and  suggestive  speech, 
their  desire  for  g^eat  beauty  and  external  grace 
and  their  passionate  love  of  adornment 


Those  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  beauty 
end  by  becoming  ridiculous,  for  they  come  un- 
consciously to  the  age  when  beauty  vanishes — ^yet 
they  are  still  charmed  with  themselves  while 
others  are  quite  tired  of  them. 
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HoMdteruft  aa  am  Aid  In  Education Art  Infrohangc 

One  special  advantage  handicraft  possesses 
among  the  means  of  education  is  its  exceeding 
definiteness.  In  other  things,  the  pupil  regards 
his  own  errors  with  large  indulgence,  but  the 
workshop  presents  the  means  of  translating  the 
abstractions  of  number,  of  geometry,  and  of  me- 
chanics, into  visible,  tangible  fact,  and  a  mistake 
no  longer  appears  as  a  matter  of  opinion  denoting 
a  bad  mark,  but  is  an  experience  entailing  addi- 
tional trouble  and  labor  to  set  it  right,  not  easily 
forgotten,  and  obviouS  to  mind  and  eye.  With 
boys  and  girls,  the  knowledge  that  is  really  a  pos- 
session comes  from  observation,  by  the  eyes  and 
fingers,  and  the  difficulty  of  education  is  to  estab- 
lish clearly  and  intelligibly  the  connection  of  this 
first-hand  experience  with  the  written  or  spoken 
word  and  the  printed  book.  I  have  spoken  of 
boys  and  g^rls,  knowing  no  reason  why  ready  skill 
of  hand  and  the  practical  knowledge  that  comes 
therewith  should  be  less  generally  valuable  to 
women  than  to  men,  since  it  is  certain  that  many 
women  possess  high  natural  aptitude  for  handi- 
craft, and  our  present  view  is  to  deal  with  the 
foundation  for  an  intelligent  education  of  the 
hand  and  eye,  for  the  teaching  of  handicraft 
as  an  element  in  general  education — ^what  Ruskin 
speaks  of  as  "a  liberal  education  founded  on 
right  handicraft."  The  purpose  of  a  shop  is  to 
turn  out  goods,  salable  wares  of  one  kind  or 
another,  whereas  a  school  aims  at  turning  out 
better  and  more  capable  men  and  women.  The 
endeavor  to  make  salable  products  is  likely  to 
prove  a  great  hindrance  to  the  true  advantage 
of  the  scholars,  which  lies  in  pursuing  a  course 
designed  to  train  mind  and  eye  and  hand  to 
work  together,  and  accustoming  them  to  acgurate 
and  patient  industry.  We  must  not  forget,  in 
matters  of  education,  to  regard  life  as  well  as 
livelihood;  we  have  to  rear  up  men  capable  of 
taking  a  brave  part  in  the  competitive  industry 
of  the  world,  and  to  cultivate  the  higher  faculties 
and  emotions  in  due  proportion. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  gain  instruction  in  the 
right  use  of  tools,  but  all  students  fall  short  in 
the  matter  of  design  and  in  the  perception  of 
shapely  form  and  good  color.  In  the  development 
of  these  must  be  sought  the  remedy  for  our  na- 
tional inferiority  in  decorative  design  and  execu- 
tion, rather  than  in  the  mere  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  architectural  or  ornamental 
styles,  on  which  so  much  time  and  energy  is  spent 
by  professed  students  of  design.    More  than  any- 


thing else,  it  is  deficiency  in  diffused  ability  to 
appreciate  excellence  in  form  and  color  that 
militates  against  national  success  in  work  to  the 
perfection  of  which  beauty  is  an  essential  element. 
But  it  is  |i  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  trained 
perception  is  valuable  solely  to  producers  of  spe- 
cially decorative  wares.  There  is  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  between  mechanical  and  decorative  fit- 
ness; to  attain  either  involves  the  exertion  of 
similar  faculties;  and  since  things  must  be  of 
some  shape  and  color,  it  is  plainly  desirable  that 
such  color  and  shape  should  be  good  after  their 
kind,  so  that  the  work  of  mankind  shall  not  de- 
face by  its  ugliness  the  beauty  of  surrounding 
nature.  The  division  of  human  fabrics  into  two 
opposing  classes — the  one  of  ugly  utilities  and  the 
other  of  beautiful  superfluities — is  alike  false  in 
theory  and  practically  hurtful  to  society.  It  is 
also  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  all  good  work- 
manship; for  every  skilled  worker  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  work  till  he  has  made  it  pleasant  to  his 
eyes  and  conformable  to  a  certain  craft  ideal, 
though,  of  course,  this  ideal  may  often  be  one 
which  needs  improving. 

The  degree  to  which  a  pupil  should  be  pressed 
along  any  line  must  depend  upon  aptitude,  but 
none  should  be  allowed  to  be  ignorant  that  good 
work  includes  both  beauty  and  utility,  and  that 
the  worth  of  words  lies  in  the  experience  they 
record.  By  the  nature  of  things  the  material  we 
must  work  in  will  be  chiefly  wood,  but  we  are 
not  advocating  the  making  of  carpenters,  any 
more  than  of  shipwrights,  turners,  cabinet-makers 
and  the  rest,  none  of  which  can  be  taught  in  a 
school,  but  that  the  rudimentary  use  of  the  ham- 
mer, saw,  file  and  a  few  edge  tools  can  be  taught 
along  with  a  deal  of  common-sense  science,  and 
the  understanding  of  drawings  or  diagrams,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  up  a  certain  handiness  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  excellence  in  all  trades,  and 
is  of  incalculable  value  in  any  walk  of  life.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  practice  of 
handicraft,  fo^  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
possessing  the  product,  will  not  stop  at  the  ele- 
mentary school. 


Industrial  Art  In  Philadelphia.  .J,  A.  Stewart. .  Scientific  American 

Philadelphia  boasts  the  pioneer  art-textile  edu- 
cational institution  in  America.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  few  even  among  its  most  intelligent 
residents  and  visitors  are  aware  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  unassuming  and  effective  work 
going  on  diere — a  work  which  may  equally  claim 
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the  attention  and  interest  of  tourists  with  the 
Mint  and  Independence  Hall. 

The  instructed  visitor  will  not  fail  to  look  on 
Broad  street  not  far  from  the  city  buildings  for 
the  yellow  Corinthian  portico  which  marks  the 
front  entrance  of  this  fine  institution — the  Phila- 
delphia  School   of  Industrial  Art. 

The  Philadelphia  School  has  many  claims  to 
public  attention.  In  its  evolution  it  represents 
a  radical  form  of  the  movement  against  a  purely 
classical  training.  It  is  in  line  with  what  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  advance  in  methods  of 
instruction  which  has  been  made  by  the  age  in 
which  we  live — ^the  application  of  art  and  science 
to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  human  kind. 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  of  art  as  defined 
by  its  charter  is  distinctly  industrial.  Not  only 
the  instruction  in  the  school,  but  also  all  the  col- 
lections for  the  Memorial  Museum  in  connection 
with  it,  are  as  largely  as  possible  illustrative  of 
the  application  of  art  to  industry. 

One  is  impressed  with  this  salient  fact  imme- 
diately on  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  well- 
appointed  and  finely-equipped  building.  The 
broad,  handsome,  well-lighted  vestibule  is  deco- 
rated by  evidences  of  the  students'  taste  and  skill 
in  plaster,  tiling,  metallic  work,  and  mosaic. 
Artistic  motives  gleam  from  walls,  doors  and 
mantels  in  the  various  apartments  devoted  to 
study  and  design.  The  students'  work  is  con- 
stantly called  into  requisition  in  useful  and  pur- 
poseful application. 

In  the  interesting  exhibit  room  which  occupies 
a  commodious  apartment  in  the  right  wing,  it  is 
fully  shown  that  this  idea  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  mod^l  is  posed  not  merely  as  an 
academic  study,  but  with  reference  to  some  fea- 
ture of  definite  application,  as  filling  a  spandrel 
or  illustrating  an  idea.  The  ideas  are  all  worked 
out  with  a  view  to  their  adjustment  to  an  end. 
It  is  pointed  out  to  the  interested  visitor  that  the 
student  has  consequently  made  in  every  depart- 
ment a  model  and  not  a  drawing — ^theory  being 
accompanied  by  practice  in  producing  plaster 
casts,  mantel-pieces,  Florentine  chairs,  figure  for 
a  lectern,  etc.  The  designs  are  ,worked  out  as 
they  would  be  for  the  shop,  mill,  or  factory,  not 
being  the  idea  only,  but  the  real  thing  that  is 
wanted  for  serviceable  use. 

Designs  are  worked  out  in  stained  glass,  a 
person  who  has  a  shop  of  this  kind  being  the 
instructor.  In  bookbinding,  books  are  made  and 
decorated.  These  garden  vases  are  samples  of 
potter's  work  done  on  the  potter's  wheel  right 
here  in  the  school.  An  original  design  of  a  fire- 
story  with  Indian  motives  is  seen  in  this  superb 
mantel-piece.     The  modeling,  it  is  evident,  also 


is  constantly  with  the  end  in  view  of  making 
artistic  things.  Importance  is  attached  to  the 
size,  for  making  big  things  is  encouraged  as  bet- 
ter than  making  little  things.  No  one  of  course 
will  deny  that  the  educational  principle  of  con- 
structing an  object  with  one's  hands  is  superior 
to  merely  thinking  it  out  on  a  flat  piece  of 
paper. 

The  textile  school  is  a  co-ordinate  division 
of  the  school  of  art  and  draws  its  inspiration  and 
strength  from  it.  While  the  Philadelphia  Art 
School  proper  was  inaugurated  in  1877  as  a  result 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Design,  the  School  of  Wood  Carving,  and 
the  School  of  Textile  Design  and  Manufacture 
were  not  added  till  1884.  It  may  be  looked  on 
as  a  significant  and  encouraging  fact  that  the 
first  American  textile  school  was  started  in  con- 
nection with  a  school  of  art.  And  this  was  done, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  in  recognition  of  the  dominating 
purpose  of  the  school  that  only  by  familiarizing 
students  with  the  processes  of  manufacture  and 
industrial  application  of  design  could  the  proper 
direction  be  given  to  such  purely  artistic  train- 
ing as  the  school  had  to  offer. 

The  Philadelphia  School  of  Textiles,  which  has 
served  with  European  schools  as  an  incentive  to 
our  later  New  England  and  Southern  textile  in- 
stitutions, owes  its  inception  to  the  first  textile 
manufacturers'  association,  which  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1880. 

The  Philadelphia  Art  School,  at  first  only  a 
modest  drawing  school  in  rooms  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  has  expanded  wonderfully  under  the 
developing  power  of  the  pfinciple  of  making  the 
application  of  art  to  industry  a  real  thing.  The 
staff  now  includes  a  score  of  able  women  and 
men,  chief  among  whom  is  Mr.  E.  W.  France,  a 
graduate  and  director  of  the  Textile  School. 
Seven  hundred  individual  students  are  enrolled, 
with,  eight  hundred  classes  of  all  sorts.  The 
tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
there  are  numerous  scholarships.  There  are  even- 
ing classes  for  operatives  and  classes  for  teachers 
on  Saturdays.  The  school  recognizes  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  city  boy  (who  by  nature  of  his 
environment  is  deprived  of  the  objects  of  nature 
which  delight  and  inform  the  country  boy)  and 
opens  its  rooms  to  children  on  Saturdays. 

The  Textile  School  has  been  continually  en- 
larging. The  department  of  chemistry  and  dye- 
ing was  added  in  1887;  that  of  wool  carding  and 
spinning  and  cloth  finishing  in  1894;  and  that  of 
cotton  carding  and  spinning  in  1896.  The  school 
has  received  endorsement  by  State  appropriation 
and  by  commendation  in  reports  of  the  United 
States  Government,  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
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Affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  of  textile  associations 
and  of  manufacturers  who  liberally  support  it. 

The  institution  is  a  notable  representation  of 
the  idea  of  bringing  shop  and  mill  into  the  school, 
and  of  the  association  of  art  studies  in  dieir 
application  to  fabrics,  embodying  a  knowledge  of 
the  fabric  and  everything  that  goes  into  it  from 
raw  material  to  finish.  Form,  material,  skill  and 
taste  are  consequently  all  objects  of  instruction. 
The  student  takes  the  raw  material,  the  fibre  of 
wool,  cotton,  silk  from  cocoon,  and  follows  it 
by  every  step  of  preparation  through  carding, 
spinning  and  weaving.  To  the  visitor  it  looks 
as  if  no  building  could  be  better  equipped  for  its 
purpose  than  this  commodious,  well-lighted  struc- 
ture with  its  various  apartments  for  machinery, 
lecture  rooms,  study  and  recitation  rooms,  and 
laboratories.  Here  are  the  light  cotton-loom  with 
its  filling  magazine  and  warp-stop  motions,  the 
different  looms  for  silk  ribbons,  cotton  fabrics, 
worsteds  and  woolens,  dress  goods,  and  union 
fabrics,  and  the  large,  cumbersome  carpet-loom. 
In  a  separate  room  are  the  hand-looms  where 
the  student  may  take  his  design  and  produce  the 
result  by  his  own  effort. 

The  economical  questions  that  go  into  the  prac- 
tical management  of  mills,  the  calculations  of 
sort  and  different  kinds  of  material  and  machin- 
ery are  just  as  much  subjects  of  study  as  the 
aesthetic,  in  accordance  with '  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  school  that  the  student  needs 
to  make  not  only  designs  but  things.  Instruction 
in  the  chemistry  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  of  oils 
and  soaps,  is  as  complete  as  for  the  processes  of 
spinning,  carding  and  weaving.  And  drawing 
and  designing,  it  goes  without  saying,  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  textile  instruction.  "The  idea 
being,"  says  the  director,  "that  the  designer 
should  be  ^the  brain  of  the  establishment  and 
should  know  what  economy  as  well  as  efficiency 
in  administration  means.  He  should  be  able  to 
buy  and  to  know  what  he  is  getting." 

Though  evening  classes  are  held  for  operatives, 
the  students  at  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School 
are  largely  college  men,  and  future  masters  of 
the  trade.  It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
grasp  of  ideas  and  principles  afforded,  that  its 
graduates  go  at  once  into  commanding  positions 
in  industrial  enterprises. 


Tgacking  Farm§r»  at  Homg John  Craig World' §  Work 

Farm  life  is  said  to  be  monotonous,  and  the 
oft-repeated  statistics  giving  the  percentage  of 
insane  farmers  and  farmers*  wives  are  quoted  in 
support.  Why  is  it  monotonous?  Because  in 
many  cases  the  eyes  of  the  worker  are  not  open 
to  objects  teeming  with  interest  which  surround 


him  on  every  side.  He  sees  in  the  fruit  tree 
only  so  many  bushels  of  fruit,  in  the  wheat  field 
sacks  of  grain,  and  in  the  corn  field  tons  of  silage 
for  his  milch  cows,  or  bushels  of  corn  to  be 
transformed  into  pork.  Should  he  not  think  of 
the  wonderful  chemistry  of  nature  which  captures 
the  raw  materials  of  the  soil  and  elusive  elements 
of  the  air,  and  changes  them  into  apples,  wheat 
and  corn,  and  again  into  bacon,  beef  and  butter  ? 
How  is  this  done  ?  How  may  the  various  steps  in 
the  transforming  process  be  hindered  or  facili- 
tated? When  he  knows  something  of  these  proc- 
esses his  power  as  a  co-operator  with  nature 
is  vastly  increased,  his  interests  centered. 

There  are  those  who  but  await  the  awaken- 
ing touch  of  education  to  place  them  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  their  surroundings. 

A  correspondence  school  for  farmers  has  been 
organized,  and  is  being  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. It  is  paid  for  by  State  appropriation, 
and  is  given  to  the  agricultural  breadwinner 
without  any  charge  whatever.  While  Corneirs 
reading  course  for  farmers  does  not  attempt  to 
educate  in  a  pedagogical  sense  of  the  word,  it 
elucidates  principles  which  add  not  only  to  the 
active  enjoyment  of  farm  occupations,  but  which, 
if  practiced,  increase  and  cheapen  crop  produc- 
tion. There  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  farming  class 
thousands  of  clear-headed,  broad-minded  men, 
strong  men  who  lack  chiefly  on  the  side  of  mental 
orderliness  because  of  deficient  scholastic  training. 
While  this  defect  is  difficult  to  correct,  yet  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  systematic  reading  even 
late  in  life.  The  reading-course  is  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  illuminating  cloudy  notions  about 
farm  practice;  by  inspiring  courage  through  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  above  all,  by  teach- 
ing the  farmer  to  recognize  the  true  dignity  of 
his  calling,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  to 
bear  upon  it  all  the  interest,  intelligence  and 
perseverance  he  is  able  to  command. 

Like  many  other  enterprises  it  had  a  small 
beginning.  The  incentive  was  furnished  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  plan  of  the  course  was 
worked  out  by  a  farmer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer, 
known  to  thousands  of  school  children  as  "Uncle 
John,"  and  he  was  aided  by  the  staff  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture.  The  plan  was  and  sub- 
stantially is,  to  send  to  each  member  a  less(9n 
containing  an  elementary  exposition  of  a  principle 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  some  phase 
of  farming.  A  supplement  to  each  lesson  is  for- 
warded in  the  form  of  a  "quiz."  This  examina- 
tion sheet  is  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
college  by  the  reader,  to  be  there  recorded  and  a 
value  assigned. 
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,8prtiigfi§M  BtpubUean 


There  are  three  things  that  a  child  may  do  with 
the  world  that  surrounds  him.  He  may  appro- 
priate it;  he  may  run  away  from  it;  he  may 
fight  it.  These  three  types  of  action  sum  up  the 
efforts  of  a  man's  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  They  spring  from  three  emotions,  the 
most  fundamental  and  the  most  difficult  to  con- 
trol. These  are  sympathy,  fear  and  anger.  What 
a  child  sympathizes  with,  what  he  fears,  what  he 
gets  mad  at — ^this  will  determine  very  largely 
what  he  shall  become.  The  training  of  these 
emotions  should,  therefore,  be  the  primary  aim  of 
every  parent  and  teacher.  This  fact  has  not  been 
generally  recognized.  And  because  it  has  not,  the 
world  is  full  of  men  and  women  who  sympathize 
unwisely,  fear  unwisely,  fight  unwisely  and  live 
miserably. 

Of  these  three  attitudes  that  a  child  may  take 
toward  the  world,  the  fighting  or  resisting  at- 
titude is  ^he  most  troublesome  for  those  who 
have  the  government  of  children.  Of  the  children 
reported  on  in  our  study,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  fifty-«ix  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  dif- 
ficult to  govern  because  they  resist  others.  This 
resistance  takes  the  form  of  disobedience,  stub- 
bornness, anger,  jealousy  and  fighting.  Now, 
many  parents  think  that  such  resistance  is  the 
worst  possible  offense.  Much  of  what  is  called 
training  a  child  up  in  the  way  he  should  go  con- 
sists in  crushing  out  his  spirit  of  resistance. 

Resistance  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  thing.  More- 
over, what  is  true  of  the  whole  is  true  of  its 
parts.  Disobedience,  stubbornness,  anger,  jealousy 
and  fighting  are  not  in  themselves  bad  things. 
There  are  conditions  under  which  a  human  being 
may  have  to  be  disobedient,  or  stu))born,  or  angry, 
or  jealous,  or  combative,  to  preserve  his  soul. 
And  if  this  be  true,  it  can  be  no  sign  of  wisdom 
in  a  parent  or  of  virtue  in  a  child  if  the  latter  be 
made  absolutely  obedient,  absolutely  plastic,  abso- 
lutely passionless.  It  is  rather  a  sign  of  wisdom 
in  the  parent  and  of  virtue  in  the  child  when 
the  latter  is  capable  of  being  disobedient,  stub- 
born, angry,  jealous  or  combative  at  the  right 
fime,  and  only  then.  And  this  is  the  legitimate 
aim  of  a  child's  training,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
resistance. 

The  problem,  then,  is  first  to  determine  when 
a  child  should  resist  and  when  it  should  not.  This 
will  depend  upon  the  child  and  the  circumstances 
that  provoke  resistance,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
wisdom  and  conscience  of  the  parent.    The  only 


general  criterion  is  that  of  the  child's  inalienable 
rights  as  a  human  being,  and  the  equally  inalien- 
able rights  of  others  concerned.  There  is  here  no 
place  for  "obedience  for  its  own  sake."  Obedience 
has  no  "sake."  There  is  no  merit  in  curtailing 
a  child's  disobedience,  or  his  stubbornness,  or  his 
anger,  or  liis  combativeness,  unless  his  own  or 
somebody  else's  well-being  is  at  stake.  In  the 
next  place  the  problem  is  to  keep  the  child's  life 
healthy  in  order  that  its  impulses  of  resistance 
may  take  the  right  direction;  to  get  rid  of  posi- 
tively harmful  types  of  resistance  and  nourish 
positively  beneficial  types  of  resistance,  and  to 
transform,  in  general,  the  struggle  for  life  on  a 
physical  plane  into  a  struggle  for  life  on  an 
intellectual  and  moral  plane. 


Th€  r»9titl9th  Century  8ehool,.,£.  B,  Andrew,, Bat.  Euentng  Pott 

In  a  recent  work  on  finance,  Henry  C.  Adams 
says,  in  substance,  that  if  this  republic  is  to  con- 
tinue free,  all  grades  of  education  must  be  pro- 
vided for  at  the  general  cost.  This  for  the  reason 
that  in  privately  endowed  schools  the  teaching 
is  shaded  to  suit  the  social  classes  from  which 
the  benefactors  hail.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously the  bias  of  the  class  which  maintains 
these  institutions  is  displayed  in  their  work. 
There  is  a  great  truth  in  this.  The  instruction 
given  in  privately  endowed  schools  is  usually  not 
intended  to  be  prejudiced,  and  yet  a  certain  prej- 
udice it  cannot  avoid.  Questions  vital  to  the 
masses  are  either  not  discussed  at  all,  or  only 
superficially  and  one-sidedly.  This  being  so,  the 
inquiry  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  twentieth  century  becomes  most 
interesting  and  important.  In  so  brief  an  article 
we  can  touch  only  the  salient  points  in  the  com- 
ing change. 

Could  we  not  hope  for  betterment  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  public  school  system  the  out- 
look would  not  be  bright.  There  would  be  good 
ground  to  fear  that  the  public  school  system  would 
pass  away,  its  unfruitfulness  being  its  ruin.  Re- 
calcitrant taxpayers,  even  now  sometimes  to  be 
met  with,  disinclined  to  bear  the  burdens  imposed 
on  them  for  education,  would  grow  in  numbers, 
and,  on  becoming  a  majority,  would  deprive  the 
system  of  all  means  to  sustain  a  rich  life,  at  last 
killing  it  altogether.  But  I  have  hope,  as  all 
true  Americans  must  have.  The  public  school  is 
the  foundation  whereon  shall  arise  a  civic  life  of 
superb  accomplishments.  The  betterment  to  come 
is  to  take  effect  in  several  forms. 
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The  public  schools  of  the  future  will  have  saner 
administration  than  is  possible  now.  Nearly  all 
boards  of  education  are  unwieldy.  Their  meet- 
ings are  not  conferences  with  sincere  desire  to 
dispatch  necessary  business,  but  political  debates 
wherein  sides  are  taken  and  speeches  made  to 
the  galleries.  Many  members,  little  interested, 
are  so  ignorant  that  designing  colleagues  easily 
use  them  in  perpetrating  jobs.  In  a  board  of  six 
or  seven  mem))ers  such  evils  could  hardly  appear ; 
witness  the  history  of  the  State  universities, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  is  governed  by  a  very 
small  board,  meeting  for  honest,  earnest,  efficient 
conferences.  Business  is  transacted  rapidly, 
nearly  all  votes  arc  unanimous,  and  jobs  are 
practically  unknown. 

Early  in  the  new  century  men  will  find  that  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  and  teachers,  also  the 
interests  of  the  public,  the  taxpaying  body  sup- 
porting the  schools,  can  be  best  served  by  con- 
ducting the  schools  upon  the  same  lines  of  central 
and  expert  responsibility  on  which  banks,  rail- 
roads and  other  great  business  institutions  are 
conducted.  The  management  of  a  bank,  a  whole- 
sale mercantile  establishment  or  a  railroad  is 
always  placed  in  expert  hands.  Men  of  the 
keenest  sagacity  and  the  widest  experience  arc 
sought  for  such  executive  positions,  and  then 
all  business  matters  arc  resigned  to  them,  direct- 
ors and  stockholders  keeping  their  hands  off. 

The  new  century  school  will  be  better  taught 
than  now,  as  well  as  better  administered  and 
graded.  When  the  press  criticizes  our  common 
schools  it  tells  much  truth,  yet  at  the  same  time 
misses  much  truth.  Instance  what  is  said  in 
criticism  of  "fads" — that  is,  music,  drawing, 
manual  training  and  the  household  arts.  This 
criticism  is  often  just,  but  not  so  in  the  way 
meant.  Misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
so-called  fads  leads  many  to. denounce  them  who 
would  not  do  so  if  informed.  We  are  passing 
through  an  era  of  pedagogical  changes,  few  of 
which  are  perfectly  worked  out;  all  of  which, 
however,  are  creditable.  Our  very  crudity  is  our 
glory,  a  case  of  what  Professor  Palmer  might 
call  the  "glory  of  the  imperfect."  Household  art, 
manual  training,  drawing  and  music  have  been 
added  to  our  courses  of  study,  but  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  most  of  these  disciplines  have  not 
yet  been  brought  into  final  congruence  with  the 
old  work  or  with  one  another.  Few  geniuses 
engage  in  teaching.  Results  must  be  reached  by 
patient  study  of  conditions  and  the  practical 
application  of  such  resources  as  we  can  command. 

The  work  performed  by  the  child  in  manual 
training,  for  instance,  is  worth  all  its  cost  as  a 
knack  or  sleight-of-hand,  and  ten  times  its  cost 


as  an  aid  to  motor  efficiency  and  morality.  No 
other  pedagogical  agency  equals  it  in  awakening 
the  dull  or  in  reforming  the  vicious.  Proper 
manual  training  is  at  bottom  mental;  it  does 
not  retard  but  advances  mental  attainments.  Still 
more  is  this  true  of  color  work,  drawing  and  the 
various  attempts  at  art.  They  are  educative  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  exerting  a  manual,  a  men* 
tal,  an  aesthetic  and  a  moral  influence.  An  almost 
spontaneous  art  power  resides  in  many  children, 
which  needs  only  cultivation  to  become  a  benign 
factor  in  their  lives. 

Handicapped  as  we  are  by  imperfect  correla- 
tion we  are  teaching  the  old  studies  better  than 
could  be  done  before  "fads"  were  introduced;  so 
that  whatever  widening  of  horizon,  elixir  of  life, 
or  bent  toward  high  character  and  aims  we  are 
now  imparting  is  clear  gain.  If  so  much  is  true 
already,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  full  cor- 
relation is  reached? 

Twentieth  century  school  teaching  will  blend 
into  due  harmony  what  I  may  denominate  the 
pedagogy  of  gush  and  the  pedagogy  of  grind. 
Teachers  of  a  certain  sort,  very  numerous,  and 
on  the  whole  highly  successful,  deem  it  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  their  work  to  tap  pupils'  spon- 
taneity, to  call  forth  their  interest,  turning  it, 
whenever  necessary,  from  voluntary  to  involun- 
tary, to  arouse  tremendous  enthusiasm  in  them, 
to  keep  them  pitched  in  the  highest  key. 

Over  against  this  method  of  holding  a  child's 
mind  to  his  school  work,  depending  wholly  on 
involuntary  interest,  there  is  still  in  vogue  the 
pedagogy  of  grind,  which  minimizes  spontaneity 
and  involuntary  interest  and  places  all  the  stress 
upon  voluntary  interest.  Devotees  of  this  system 
nearly  all  bewail  the  passing  of  the  birch.  It 
might  well  be  called  "birch  pedagogy";  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  wooden.  Extremes  in  the  pedagogy  of 
grind  and  extremes  in  the  pedagogy  of  gush  are 
alike  to  be  avoided.  These  two  pedagogies  must 
be  blended  into  a  single  rational  method. 

The  teacher,  for  his  part,  should  certainly  try 
to  be  a  source  of  interest  to  the  pupil,  but  woe  to 
the  pupil  if  he  depend  for  motive  on  this  foreign 
source.  The  work  of  life  is  not  always  pleasant. 
Usually,  interest  in  your  work  cannot  be  supplied 
by  another,  and  when,  perchance,  it  is,  there  is 
a  lessening  of  your  own  strength,  a  growth  of 
dependence,  a  loss  of  manliness.  The  power  of 
pupils'  initiative  must  be  developed  by  self-re- 
liance and  a  capacity  to  act  independently. 

No  greater  virtue  can  exist  in  a  child  than  the 
inspiration  to  finish  an  unpleasant  task.  The 
old-fashioned  country  school  excelled  in  its  in- 
sistence on  self-reliance.  Some  of  its  methods 
will  find  place  in  the  schools  of  the  next  century. 
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One  result  of  too  much  dependence  upon  in- 
voluntary attention  is  to  keep  pupils  from  paying 
close  attention  to  the  logical  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, training  their  minds  to  incoherence,  dis- 
continuity, the  avoidance  of  details,  and  the  disuse 
of  the  reasoning  power.  Logical  continuity  in 
mental  work  at  last  becomes  impossible,  though 
in  the  way  of  fact  knowledge  the  pupil  may  veri- 
tably heap  Pclion  on  Ossa,  figuring  as  a  walking 
encyclopaedia,  equally  ludicrous  and  useless.  In 
studying  general  nature,  animal  life,  the  mineral 
world,  or  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  uses  only 
his  eyes,  jumbling  together  masses  of  observations. 
Thinking,  he  does  not  learn.  We  need  a  return 
to  the  methods  of  the  school  in  the  wilderness 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  book  and  the  pupiFs 
hard  study  of  it  made  him  a  man. 

Not  alone  light  but  strenuous  reading  should 
be  urged — essays,  history,  science,  philosophy, 
books  that  test  and  books  that  drill.  Noble 
passages  should  be  memorized,  and  the  most  cardi- 
nal dates  of  human  history  learned  once  for  all. 
This  sort  of  study  requires  will-power,  but  it  is 
indispensable,  and  should  be  insisted  upon.  A 
pupil  should  on  graduation  have  not  only  an  open 
mind  and  a  beautiful  nature,  but  a  resolute  will 
and  an  amount  of  absolutely  correct  information 
in  detail. 

Too  many  boys  and  girls  after  leaving  school 
show  evident  disinclination  to  make  strenuous 
effort  of  any  kind.  They  lack  the  power  of  strong 
exertion,  courage,  resolution,  grit — ^"sand."  They 
are  afraid  to  take  the  initiative.  The  school 
teaching  of  the  next  century  will  correct  this, 
developing  the  strenuous  qualities  in  children. 
The  pupil  will  cease  to  feel  that  he  must  be  ex- 
traneously  interested  before  he  can  act.  Instead 
of  looking  to  his  teacher  for  interest,  as  the  peda- 
gogy of  gush  has  taught  him,  he  will  learn  to  Hnd 
that  quality  within  himself.  It  will  not  longer 
be  beaten  into  his  mind  that  his  teacher  must 
amuse  him,  keep  him  attentive.  A  suggested 
task  may  be  never  so  dull  or  hard,  he  will  still 
be  able  to  think  of  it  as  required,  as  having  claims 
upon  him.  Plenty  of  the  tonic  of  driving  the 
will  to  perform  unpleasant  duties  will  continually 
be  given  him. 

The  time  seems  near  at  hand  when  public 
schools  will  be  able  to  teach  the  elements  of 
morality  in  a  positive  way.  Hitherto  they  have 
not  been  permitted  to  attempt  this  because  the 
simplest  moral  teaching  has  been  thought  to  in- 
volve dogma.  This  fear  is  now  seen  to  be  ground- 
less. All  are  becoming  aware  that  for  practical 
purposes  morality  can  be  taught  without  dipping 
into  religion. 

Public  sentiment  would  even  now  sanction  the 


positive  and  regular  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  cleanliness  in  body,  speech  and  thought,  of 
temperance,  of  the  rights  and  laws  of  property, 
of  public  spirit,  love  of  country,  regard  for  par- 
ents, the  aged,  the  feeble,  the  unfortunate.  There 
are  no  parents  who  do  not  wish  their  children 
schooled  in  these  vastly  important  duties. 

All  the  common  virtues  need  to  be  inculcated 
in  the  school  as  well  as  at  home.  This  is  a  work 
that  the  school  of  the  twentieth  century  is  going 
to  undertake  and  successfully  carry  out.  A  most 
useful  code  of  morals  will  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
which  will  fasten  upon  the  child  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  mental  life  the  principles  that  tend 
to  produce  good  citizenship,  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  public  school  system. 

When  the  common  virtues  are  thus  taught  in 
the  public  schools  as  part  of  their  regular  office, 
when  we  bring  before  all  children  in  this  effective 
way  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  the  royal  claims  of  duty,  the  schools  will 
take  on  a  new  relation  to  the  people  now  patron- 
izing various  forms  of  private  schools.  Then, 
without  quarrel  or  dispute,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
children  can  be  safely  placed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  public  school  system,  sectwise  divisions 
among  elementary  schools  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary. This  reform  in  public  schooling  is,  in  my 
opinion,  destined  to  bring  about  universal  interest 
and  a  common  faith  in  them,  all  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  creed,  applauding  them  with  one 


voice. 


Working  ThroHg/i  CoiUgt Ailce  K.  Faiiowt Cfnfyry 

Every  educational  institution  makes  some  pro- 
vision for  its  needy  students,  by  scholarships, 
loan  funds,  and  aid  funds,  although  relatively 
only  a  small  number  receive  help  in  diese  ways. 
The  larger  proportion  of  working  students  must 
find  some  other  method  of  meeting  their  expenses. 
Each  college,  too,  assigns  to  poor  students  a  cer- 
tain number  of  its  lesser  tasks,  including  clerical 
work,  care  of  the  library,  copying  of  syllabi, 
assistance  in  the  various  laboratories,  and  any- 
thing else  in  the  administration  of  the  different 
departments  which  can  safely  be  trusted  to  an 
undergraduate. 

The  business  opportunities  at  the  disposal  of 
the  college  itself  are  not,  as  a  rule,  rich  in  re- 
muneration ;  but  a  student  finds  them  a  convenient 
barrier  between  himself  and  bankruptcy  until  he 
happens  upon  something  more  profitable.  This 
he  often  discovers  among  the  many  devices  for 
making  money  common  to  all  the  colleges  in  the 
country.  Of  these,  tutoring  seems,  perhaps,  the 
most  desirable  and  appropriate  for  a  man  trying 
to  develop  his  intellect     Its  dignity  is  unques- 
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tioned,  and,  furthermore,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
yielding  good  returns  for  a  small  expenditure  of 
time.  In  some  colleges  the  price  drops  as  low 
as  fifty  cents  an  hour;  but  this  is  unusual,  and 
the  average  amount  paid  would  probably  be 
double  that  sum.  In  the  largest  colleges,  two 
dollars  for  an  hour's  teaching  is  not  an  unusual 
price,  and  experienced  tutors  have  easily  earned 
a  thousand  dollars  in  a  year.  Unfortunately, 
tutors  are  many,  and  the  students  who  need  their 
services  comparatively  few.  Therefore  the  mass 
of  the  unemployed  must  seek  their  livelihood  else- 
where. 

Many  solve  the  problem  by  becoming  the  mid- 
dleman between  an  outside  merchant  and  the  in- 
side college  public.  The  agency  which  results  is 
one  of  the  methods  of  earning  money  familiar 
in  every  college  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Confectioners,  bakers,  photographers,  stationers, 
dry-goods  merchants,  tailors  and  a  hundred  others 
reach  college  members  thus  through  one  of  their 
own  number.  The  agent  finds  his  venture  more 
or  less  profitable,  according  to  the  demand  for  the 
article  which  he  handles.  This  fluctuates  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  or  the  condition  of  the  business 
world  outside,  which  finds  a  reflex  in  the  tighten- 
ing or  opening  of  college  purses  supplied  from 
the  family  till.  A  laundry  agency  ranks  first  of 
all  in  the  working  student's  estimation,  since  no 
financial  crisis  or  depression,  without  or  within, 
materially  affects  his  custom.  Even  if  ruin  is 
on  the  program  for  the  next  day,  the  desire  for 
clean  linen  is  insistent,  and  the  agent  who  meets 
it  is  spared  altogether  the  anxiety  which  attends 
the  precarious  sale  of  luxuries. 

Other  schemes  for  making  money,  directly  de- 
pendent for  their  success  on  college  patronage, 
are  almost  numberless,  and  vary  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  local  conditions  of  the  college.  From 
time  immemorial,  college  papers  and  magazines 
have  proved  a  financial  blessing  to  the  bright 
boy  with  literary  talent,  and  he  has  not  been  slow 
to  make  use  of  them.  Men  with  energy  and 
push  often  organize  eating-clubs  for  fellow-stu- 
dents, who  give  them  their  board  in  return. 
Others  manage  the  clubs  themselves,  and  if  they 
arc  fortunate,  obtain  their  board  and  something 
over  as  their  reward  for  commissary  duty.  Wait- 
ing on  table  is  a  method  of  earning  board  widely 
practiced  in  the  different  colleges,  although  some 
of  those  in  the  high  places  of  the  educational 
sanhedrim  set  on  this  occupation  die  stamp  of 
their  severe  disapproval,  because  it  seems  to 
them  that  such  menial  labor  is  beneath  the  level 
of  an  intellectual  man.  In  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Princeton,  where  the  Southern  element,  with  its 
strong  prejudice  against  such  work,  largely  pre- 


vails, student  waiters  are  virtually  an  unknown 
quantity.  But  in  almost  every  other  college  they 
are  a  fixed  part  of  the  wage-earning  population. 
Yale  approves  of  the  custom,  and  will  resume 
again  next  fall  its  system  of  student  waiters, 
which  was  abandoned  this  year,  not  because  it 
proved  unsatisfactory,  but  because  the  tnanager 
of  the  dining-room  wished  to  try  an  experiment. 
For  a  number  of  years  Harvard  has  given  em- 
ployment to  students  who  are  willing  to  put  their 
*pride  in  their  pockets  and  cover  it  with  waiters' 
aprons.  The  task  may  not  be  a  pleasant  one, 
but  the  quarter  which  each  hour  of  service  puts 
into  an  empty  purse  is  as  good  as  any  other 
quarter.  The  boy  working  his  way  feels  that  he 
can  scarcely  afford  to  despise  it,  and  usually  as 
student  waiter  he  performs  his  duties  with  the 
same  sturdy  regard  tor  the  means  rather  than 
the  end  that  characterizes  him  in  his  other  rela- 
tions. 

The  occupations  by  which  college  boys  contrive 
to  make  money  out  of  their  companions  are 
numerous  enough,  but  when  student  industries 
may  include  any  branch  of  work  in  a  great 
metropolis,  one  might  as  well  try  to  prepare  a 
business  directory  as  to  enumerate  them.  Stu- 
dents whose  college  is  near  a  city  stoke  for  fur- 
naces, mow  lawns,  play  gateman  at  railroad  sta- 
tions, "supe"  in  theatres,  usher  at  public  enter- 
tainments, distribute  handbills,  sing  in  church 
choirs,  take  charge  of  mission  classes,  or  work 
for  doctors,  lawyers,  and  merchants  of  every 
description. 

Harvard,  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  country 
has  the  longest  roll  of  undergraduate  industries, 
and  serves  well,  therefore,  as  a  standard  for 
comparison  in  considering  the  subject  of  college 
self-support  in  general.  The  wide-reachhig  area 
of  its  student  labor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
at  some  time  or  other  during  the  last  ten  years, 
almost  every  branch  of  business  in  Boston  has 
had  its  Harvard  undergraduate  representative. 
This  extension  of  college  work  beyond  academic 
limits  is  largely  due  to  the  Harvard  employment 
bureau,  which  is  particularly  well  organized.  It 
has  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  become 
well  known,  and  it  accomplishes  now  as  widely 
different  results  as  fitting  out  a  summer  hotel 
from  clerk  to  bellboy,  and  placing  a  teacher  of 
psychology  in  a  Western  university.  Business 
men  in  Boston  who  have  places  for  students  apply 
through  this  bureau.  It  also  serves  to  fill  the 
place  in  the  college  of  a  "want"  advertisement 
column  in  a  daily  paper,  making  the  student  em- 
ployee and  employer  aware  of  each  other,  and 
forming  the  basis  for  the  exchange  of  all  kinds 
of  student  labor. 
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Yale,  which  shares  with  Harvard  the  honor 
of  ancient  lineage,  follows  it  as  a  close  second 
in  the  number  of  occupations  it  can  offer  needy 
students.  New  Haven  proves,  perhaps,  a  more 
limited  field  than  Boston  for  the  outside  college 
worker,  although  he  may  think  that  other  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  college  make  good  the 
deficiency.  In  the  past,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
tried  to  assist  the  students  who  were  looking 
for  work;  but  this  year  a  Bureau  for  Self-help' 
has  been  formally  established,  and  Professor 
Kitchel,  who  has  been  detailed  to  take  charge  of 
it,  is  sparing  no  effort  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  college  boys  to  work  among  the  business 
men  of  New  Haven. 

The  Chicago  University  also  has  a  labor  bureau, 
which  is  increasing  its  scope  every  year.  The 
report  of  a  recent  quarter  shows  that,  out  of 
ninety-six  students  registered  for  work,  fifty- two 
were  given  employment,  that  the  approximate 
earnings  of  the  fifty-two  for  that  period  amount- 
ed to  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  that  eighty- 
four  dollars  was  the  largest  amount  earned  by 
one  person. 

The  Labor  Bureau  at  Columbia  in  three  months 
supplied  about  forty  students  with  work  of  various 
kinds,  which  gave  a  total  income  of  twenty-six 
hundred  dollars. 

During  the  last  four  years  wage-earners  have 
come  to  be  such  an  integral  part  of  every  student 
body  that  all  the  colleges  for  men,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  established  labor  bureaus  for  their 
benefit.  In  some  cases  the  students  themselves 
manage  this  labor  exchange;  again,  it  is  under 
faculty  supervision.  But  whatever  the  form,  its 
object  is  the  same — ^to  make  a  meeting-place  for 
demand  and  supply,  and  with  the  least  possible 
'  loss  of  time  to  couple  together  the  man  with  work 
to  be  done  and  the  student  who  thinks  he  can  do  it. 


Training  th9  WHl Laura  Fitter Kin^trgarUn 

The  most  serious  misconception  of  the  kinder- 
garten lies  in  the  statement  that  it  sets  out  to 
make  all  things  easy,  and  to  insist  that  the  child 
shall  do  nothing  that  he  does  not  wish  to  do. 
In  other  words  that  it  discards  effort  and  de- 
grades freedom  into  whim  and  caprice.  I  am  well 
aware  that  in  many  kindergartens  this  idea  of  the 
training  of  the  will  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
discarding  of  Froebel's  Gifts  and  Games,  and  a 
general  assumption  of  the  attitude  that  we  must 
guard  spontaneity  and  must  follow  the  child.  I 
think  it  is  thoroughly  un-Froebelian.  Froebel 
believed  that  we  must  follow  the  ideal  potentially 
present  in  the  child,  latent  in  all  children.  That 
unless  the  child  violates  this  ideal  he  does  not 


need  mandatory  education ;  but  also,  that  the  un- 
marred  ideal  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  actual 
experience  with  individual  children.  The  kinder- 
garten and  its  critics  are  divided  on  this  most 
important  subject.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
"Mother  Play"  opens  with  a  little  game  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  and  is  followed  by  one  showing  weakness 
and  imperfection,  and  the  painful  results  of  both. 

Our  position  on  the  subject  of  kindergarten 
discipline  will  be  determined  by  our  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  will,  and  of  what  to  our 
mind  constitutes  rational  freedom.  Certainly 
Froebel  did  not  hold  that  the  child  should  do 
as  he  chooses,  or  that  "laissez-faire"*'  should  be 
the  law  of  education  or  of  life.  He  believed  that 
development  was  possible  only  to  imperfection 
joined  with  struggle-^at  life  is  a  climbing. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  and  no  ap- 
proach to  heaven  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  in 
Froebel's  kindergarten.  Effort  in  proportion  to 
power — ^that  I  consider  his  fundamental  moral 
principle.  We  confound  the  success  in  which 
effort  results  with  mere  success  regardless  of 
effort,  when  we  insist  that  things  must  be  made 
easy  for  the  child. 

Does  not  even  the  baby  push  and  pull  and 
work  in  his  desire  to  achieve  and  succeed  ?  Shall 
we  ignore  his  nature?  Shall  we  rob  him  of  the 
keenest  delight,  the  sense  of  power,  by  taking 
from  the  child  the  experiences  necessary  both 
to  the  development  of  power  and  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  presence?  And  what  is  lawlessness — 
but  that  insistence  upon  the  selfish  exercise  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  sets  up  the  me  against 
the  you  and  makes  the  world  one  great  battle- 
ground of  warring  forces?  Do  you  ask  me  to 
believe  that  Froebel  would  have  us  develop  this 
in  the  child?  Shall  John's  whim  be  allowed  to 
supersede  Mary's  whim,  shall  each  insist  upon 
doing  what  they  please,  and  so  fail  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  co-operation  and  helpfulness,  of  recog- 
nition, of  the  rights  of  each  and  all,  subordina- 
tion to  law  of  acceptance  of  what  is  necessary? 

The  individual  can  develop  only  as  he  uses  in- 
creasingly the  powers  he  possesses,  and  as  he 
combines  for  good  with  his  fellow-men.  There- 
fore the  great  lesson  of  the  kindergarten  must 
always  be  to  help  the  child  to  use  all  the  power, 
intellectual,  moral,  creative,  that  he  has;  to  de- 
light in  overcoming  difficulties ;  to  desire  to  learn 
through  his  own  activity  the  things  worth  know- 
ing, and  to  make  the  effort  to  learn  them. 

It  must  begin  to  teach  him  that  when  his 
inclination  collides  with  his  duty  there  is  but 
one  thing  for  him  to  do,  namely,  to  ignore  his 
inclination  and  to  do  his  duty. 
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Songs  of  the  Road 


/•  Catmtrif  Lmi§9§, Flor^met  A .  JontB CrIUrlom 

0  country  lanes,  white-starred  with  bloom, 
Where  wild  things  nestle,  shy  and  sweet, 

Where  all  your  waving  grasses  laugh 
And  part  before  my  eager  feet — 

Could  I  forever  dwell  with  you, 
Letting  the  mad  old  world  rush  by. 

And  just  be  glad  of  wind  and  sun. 
Of  rocking  nest  and  brooding  sky! 

How  often,  in  the  crowded  streets, 

I  dream  of  you,  sweet  country  lane, 
And  feel  once  more  your  soft  breeze  soothe 
My  sordid  breast  and  weary  brain. 

Ever  above  the  city's  din, 
Abo^e  the  clink  of  yellow  gold, 

1  hear  a  wild  bird's  ringing  call, 

I  catch  the  scent  of  leaf-strewn  mold. 

Your  grasses  kiss  my  fevered  cheek, 

Your  hawthorn  drops  her  scented  rain, 
I  am  a  child  again,  and  dream 
That  Heaven  bides  hcre,0  flower-starred  lane! 

OmBnmdmat Tom  tta$Mon Cotlltr'g  Wttklff 

O  street  of  Gotham,  famed  afar: 

Thou  vinous  vein  of  human  fate! 
Of  Sin  is  there  such  plethora 

That  makes  thy  way  so  broad  and  straight? 

Upon  thy  flinty  paving  stones 

I  gaze,  yet  may  I  not  forget. 
Above  the  laughter  and  the  moans 

The  face  of  man  is  harder  yet. 


Broadway  I    Thou  Babel  of  the  age! 

What  one  is  there,  with  strain  profuse, 
Who  could,  upon  a  printed  page, 

Thy  alien  echoes  reproduce? 

Broadway!    There  goes  the  millionaire. 
The  beggar  crouches  at  his  side; 
And  in  thy  red  stream  his  despair 
The  hopeless  bankrupt  seeks  to  hide. 

Broadway!     In  furs  and  furbelows 

My  lady  from  her  carriage  glides; 
And  yet  no  gap  thv  current  shows, 

O  street!  so  swiftly  move  thy  tides, 

Save  as  some  wrinkled  woman's  heart, 
Where  want  has  set  its  lines  of  strife, 
May  note  my  lady  act  her  part — 
Such  are  the  rags  and  lace  of  life. 

Broadway!    The  glare  of  painted  face, 
The  fleck  and  foam  above  the  storm. 
The  inward  shudder  of  disgrace. 
The  outward  flash  of  flesh  and  form; 

The  warrior,  statesman,  actor,  peer. 
World  pupoets  bom  in  discontent; 

The  Saxon,  Celt,  the  sage,  the  seer- 
New  England  and  the  Orient; 

And,  like  some  guardian  of  the  law, 
There  strides  thy  monarch  bold,   O  street! 

With  cloven  foot,  insatiate  maw — 
Proud  Satan,  smiling,  on  his  beat! 


London  Outlook 


ThoDmotoftkoWan CFoxSmltk 

I'm  weary  of  the  summer  lanes,  and  of  the  blackbird's  lay; 

I'm  weary  of  the  red  cock  that  crows  at  dawn  of  day; 

I'm  longmg  for  the  windy  deck,  the  blue  that  fades  to  gray, 

And  the  dust  of  the  way^  my  boys,  the  dust  of  the  way. 
The  dust  of  the  way  that  has  neither  fence  nor  turning, 

The  dust  of  the  way  that  has  neither  rail  nor  end; 
So  it's  farewell  to  you  all,  for  I  hear  the  ship-bells  call 

Down  beside  the  harbor  whence  the  windy  highways  trend. 

I'm  weary  of  the  bustling  street,  the  endless  tramp  and  road, 
I'm  weary  of  the  gaudy  glare  from  every  gin-shop  door: 
I'm  longing  for  the  royal  way  where  never  gaslamp  glowed. 
And  the  lights  on  the  road,  my  boys,  the  lights  on  the  road. 

The  lights  on  the  road  that  has  neither  fence  nor  turning. 
The  lights  on  the  road  that  watch  o'er  us  lest  we  stray. 

Round  the  world  and  home  again;  so  they  watch  us  o'er  the  main. 
The  lamps  that  hang  for  mariners  for  ever  and  a  day. 

I'm  weary  of  the  weary  winds  that,  mazed  from  off  the  main, 
Go  gaspmg  down  the  stifling  street  and  up  the  wooded  lane, 
I'm  longing  for  the  smell  and  sound  of  sea,  and  salt,  and  spray. 
And  the  winds  on  the  way,  my  boys,  the  winds  on  the  way. 

The  winds  on  the  way  that  has  neither  fence  nor  turning. 
The  winds  on  the  way  that  has  neither  rail  nor  end: 

So  it's  farewell  to  you  all,  for  I  hear  the  ship-bells  call, 
Down  beside  the  harbor  whence  the  windy  highways  trend. 
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Brief  Comment:  Literary  Sayings  and  Doings 


The  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Kipling  against 

the  house  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  has  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  defendant.  Messrs.  Putnam 
send  out  the  following  statement: 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  those  familiar  with  the 
circumstances,  to  learn  that  the  suit  of  Kipling 
against  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  for  alleged  infnngc- 
ment  of  copyright  and  trademark,  has  resulted  in 
a  defeat  of  the  plaintiff.  The  book  trade  has  been 
practically  one  in  believing  that  Kipling  was  badly 
advised,  and  that  he  had  no  cause  for  his  action. 
No  new  facts  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
After  the  evidence  was  in,  Judge  Lacombe,  decid- 
ing that  there  were  no  points  on  which  the  plain- 
tiff was  entitled  to  go  to  the  jury,  directed  the 
jury  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-DuflF,  in  an  address 

before  the  London  University  Extension  Society 
at  The  Mansion  House,  indulged  very  freely  the 
little  preferences,  enthusiasms  and  prejudices  for 
which  he  is  known.  Speaking  on  The  Poetry 
of  the  Victorian  Age,  he  thus,  according  to  the 
London  Times,  dismissed  the  work  of  William 
Morris : 

He  questioned  whether  William  Morris  ever 
wrote  anything  better  in  later  days  than  Riding 
Together,  and  The  Ete  of  Crecy,  though  he  wrote 
much  through  many  years  that  was  delightful. 
Would  that  he  had  been  contented  to  be  that  most 
useful  personage,  "the  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day,"  instead  of  wandering  into  regions  where  his 
time  and  abilities  were  wasted!  He  heartily  sym- 
pathized with  the  late  Lord  Derby  who,  when 
looking  one  evening  for  a  book  in  his  library,  and, 
passing  the  candle  along:  a  shelf,  remarked,  as  it 
passed  the  volumes  of  the  poet  who  had  strayed 
so  far  from  his  vocation:  "If  I  had  known  that 
that  fellow  was  proing  to  turn^  Socialist  I  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  expense  -of  binding  him  in  red 
morocco." 

A  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  Celtic  cross, 

designed  by  his  widow,  has  been  raised  over  the 
grave  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  Holywell 
Cemetery,  Oxford.  It  bears  as  its  only  inscrip- 
tion, "Wie  Gott  will."  The  design  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems  of  Exeter,  who  is  to  do  the 
memorial  of  R.  D.  Blackmore.  The  latter  will 
probably  take  the  form  of  a  marble  tablet,  with 
a  medallion  portrait  and  a  suitable  inscription. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  have  consented 
to  the  erection  of  the  memorial  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Blackmore  ap- 
prove of  the  idea,  stipulating  only  that  the  work 
be  done  by  Mr.  Hems. 

Another  memorial  which,  it  is  hoped,  the 

near  future  will  see  in  place  is  an  elaborate  struc- 
ture which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Longfellow 


Park,  Cambridge.  The  Longfellow  Association 
some  years  ago  wisely  secured  part  of  the  open 
space  opposite  the  Longfellow  house,  preserving 
the  view — ^which  the  poet  loved — across  the 
Charles  to  the  Brighton  hills.  The  park  was 
early  tastefully  laid  out  with  a  massive  stone  ter- 
race-wall and  steps,  and  has  been  carefully  tended 
against  the  day  when  the  memorial  should  be  in 
place. 

The   advisability  of   discreet   skipping    is 

thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Anthony  Deane  in  the  Lon- 
don Pilot : 

When  I  meet  a  paragraph  which  begins — 

It   is   now   necessary   to    retrace   our    steps 
somewhat  to  explain     .    .    . 
Or. 

The  crimson   sun   by  this   time   neared   the 
horizon.     Far  over  the  hills  stretched  a  vault 
of  heavy  cloud,  its  strange  purple  tints  fading 
and  dissolvinfl:  into     .    .    . 
Or, 

But  the  contents  of  this  room — ^his  "sanctus 
sanctorum" — deserve    more    detailed    descrip- 
tion    .    .    . 
Or. 

O   strange,   unfathomable  mystery  of  exist- 
ence, compelling  our  purblind  race     .    .    . 
When,  I  say,  I  meet  a  passage  in  a  novel  which 
begins  thus,  I  skip  like  anything. 

We  join  with  the  London  Academy  in  con- 
fession: so  do  we. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright  is  at  work  on  a  new 

biography  of  Charles  Dickens,  in  which  he  prom- 
ises a  good  deal  of  hitherto  unpublished  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  novelist's  early  life. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  the  English  publisher 

of  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters,  has  been  so 
irritated  by  the  criticisms  passed  upon  him  for 
participating  in  a  deliberate  deception  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  has  made  the  following  statement : 

The  manuscript  was  brought  to  me  last  summer 
by  an  intermediary,  without  explanation  or  com- 
ment. I  read  the  manuscript,  and,  having  assured 
myself  that  I  could  publish  it  without  harm  to  any 
one,  I  undertook  to  do  so.  I  assured  the  inter- 
mediary that  from  internal  evidence  I  did  not  be- 
lieve the  letters,  as  they  stood,  to  have  passed  as 
an  actual  correspondence,  but  I  had  not  then,  nor 
have  I  now,  any  direct  or  authoritative  informa- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  this  work.  You  assume 
that  the  authorship  is  now  an  open  secret.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  case,  or  that  the  true 
facts  have  appeared  in  any  quarter;   but  on  this 

?oint,  I  cannot  give  any  definite  information,  for 
have  none  to  give. 

I  have  never  seen  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
originals,  nor  have  I  at  any  time  had  any  direct 
communication  with  him,  her  or  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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^The  latest  of  those  delightful  stories  re- 
garding Miss  Bertha  Runkle,  who,  while  her  hair 
was  yet  in  braids,  wrote  a  novel  of  which  the 
first  edition  is  one  hundred  thousand,  is  to  the 
effect  that  she  has  been  following,  day  by  day,  in 
New  York,  the  studies  of  her  brother  at  Harvard, 
passing  his  examinations  with  him,  and  at  length 
under  the  strained  attention  of  professors  and 
classmates,  has  taken  the  final  examinations  with 
flying  colors,  and  practically  graduated  with  hinu 
One  of  the  minor  difliculties  with  this  story  is 
that  Miss  Runkle  has  no  brother. 

Mr.  John  Luther  Long,  writing  to  Miss 

Jeannctte  L.  Gilder,  in  answer  to  her  request  for 
biographical  material,  replied: 

I  have  had  no  career — that  describes  something 
much  too  elevated  for  me.  Doesn't  it  speak  to 
you  of  a  high  and  strenuous  holding  to  a  noble 
course?  Well— I  am  only  a  loafer.  The  little  I  have 
done  has  happened.  Miss  Cherry-Blossom  was 
absolutely  an  accident — the  rest  incidents.  Print 
anything  you  like  about  my  books,  I  like  people  to 
like  THEM, — ^and  about  me — ^nothing. 

The    story,    originating    in    the    Chicago 

Tribune,  affirming  that  The  Bread  Winners 
was  written  by  Miss  Ida  Harris  of  Champaign, 
Illinois,  who  died  a  short  while  ago  after  having 
confessed  to  its  authorship,  is  without  foundation 
in  fact.  Miss  Harris  was  not  the  author  of  The 
Bread  Winners. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  taken  up 

her  residence  in  her  old  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Craigie — ^John  Oliver  Hobbes — is  to 

visit  America  soon. 

Public  credit  is  due  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons  for  introducing  to  the  English-reading  world 
the  work  of  Peter  Rosegger.  The  reception  given 
The  Forest  Schoolmaster  has  been  such  that  an- 
other of  the  Styrian  novelist's  books  is  shortly 
to  be  translated  and  published.  This  second  story 
is  in  theme  connected  with  the  first  one  translated, 
but  contrasted  with  it.  The  scene  of  The  God 
Seeker  is  a  village  in  Styria,  under  the  ban  of 
the  church;  the  narrative  shows  its  people  de- 
generating into  bandits  and  ends  with  the  dis- 
tniction  of  the  town.  The  plot  moves  about  a 
villager  vainly  endeavoring  to  find,  amid  the  wild 
scenes  of  an  outlawed  community,  faith  in  a 
divine  being.  In  The  Forest  Schoolmaster,  the 
hero,  full  of  that  faith,  comes  to  a  village  of  like 
character  and  lifts  it  from  outlawry  into  civiliza- 
tion. 

^Thc  London  Daily  News  lately  mentioned 

a  curious  news-item  which  appeared  in  an  Italian 
paper — the  translation  of  an  English  despatch 
about  a  man  who  had  killed  his  wife  with  a 
poker.  The  Italian  editor  explained  in  an  in- 
genuous footnote:  "We  do  not  know  with  cer- 


tainty whether  'pokero'  is  a  domestic  or  surgical 
instrument."  It  was  likewise  an  Italian  paper 
that  not  long  ago  translated  The  Absent-Minded 
Beggar  into  "A  Distracted  Mendicant."  Appar- 
ently, therefore,  it  is  not  only  French  translators 
who  have  trouble  with  our  colloquialisms,  though 
they  also  have  to  resort  to  desperate  measures  to 
support  their  translations.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
French  version  of  The  Spy  explains  how  it  was 
that  Cooper's  hero  could  hitch  his  horse  to  a 
locust — which  he  translates  "sauterelle" :  grass- 
hoppers, it  informs  us,  grow  to  great  size  in 
America,  and  it  is  customary  for  stuffed  speci- 
mens to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  houses  o{ 
natives,  to  be  used  as  hitching  posts.  A  recent 
French  version  of  an  English  novel,  translated 
Welsh-rabbit  as  "un  lapin  de  Galles,"  explaining 
that  the  hares  of  Wales  grow  to  great  size  and 
afford  delicious  meat. 

The  author  of  that  much-litigated  story, 

Cape  Cod  Folks,  has  written  a  novel  which  will 
be  published  in  the  fall  by  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  under  the  title.  Flood  Tide. 

Miss  Helen  Hay  has  written  a  long  narra- 
tive poem — a  more  ambitious  piece  of  work  than 
she  has  yet  undertaken.  It  is  called  The  Rose  of 
Dawn:  A  Tale  of  the  South  Seas.  Miss  Hay 
has  an  undeniable  poetic  gift,  but  if  she  is  going 
to  produce  narrative  verse  Mr.  Kipling  assumed 
a  great  responsibility  when  he  encouraged  his 
young  neighbor  to  write. 

The  clerical  failing  for  alliteration  reveals 

itself  in  the  sub-title  of  a  book,  Latin  America, 
which  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Brown  is  publishing 
through  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  The 
Pagans,  The  Papists,  The  Patriots,  The  Protes- 
tants and  The  Present  Problem. 

The  William  Black  memorial  beacon  was 

lighted  on  the  13th  of  May.  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell  wrote  the  following  lines  for  the  occa- 
sion : 

Here,  mid  the  splendor  of  the  dying  day 
We  consecrate  this  Light,  in  Love's  own  way, 
In  silence  all. 

It  is  in  silence  that  the  day  is  born; 
It  is  in  silence  that  the  day,  well  worn, 
Sinks  into  night. 

Is  is  not  in  silence  that  deep  love  is  born? 
It  is  in  silence  that  deep  gncf  is  borne — 
In  silence  all. 

—-An  unpublished  hymn  by  Longfellow,  called 
Christo  ct  Ecclesiae,  was  recently  read  by  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Peabody  at  a  morning  service  in 
Appleton  Chapel,  Harvard  University.  The  poem 
was  written  for  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  on 
October  17,  1858.  Miss  Longfellow  has  been 
urged  to  allow  the  publication  of  the  poem,  but 
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prefers  rather  to  abide  by  the  action  of  her  father 
in  not  including  it  among  his  published  works. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  writing  in  Longman's, 

answers  a  cry  out  of  the  wilderness,  uttered  by 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  in  Ephemera  Critica.  Mr. 
Lang  dwells  in  the  wilderness  himself  much  of 
the  time,  and  occasionally  cries  aloud  therein. 
Current  literature,  hoots  Mr.  Lang,  is  going  to 
the  devil.  "Les  Jeaunes"  are  a  bad  lot.  Mr. 
Lang  agrees  with  Mr.  Collins  that  our  literary 
decadence  is  partly  the  result  of  education, 
though  they  do  not  agree  as  to  how  education 
has  done  the  mischief.  The  former's  theory  about 
it  is  probably  mugh  like  that  of  Mr.  Gorst,  who 
elucidates  it  on  pages  seven  and  eight  of  this 
magazine.  Mr.  Collins  says,  speaking  of  condi- 
tions of  earlier  times,  "the  only  men  of  letters  who 
were  respected  formed  a  portion  of  that  highly 
cultivated  class  who  will  always  be  in  the  minor- 
ity; and  to  that  class,  and  to  that  class  only  they 
appealed.  .  .  .  They  wrote  only  for  themselves, 
and  for  those  who  stood  on  the  same  intellectual 
level  as  themselves.  .  .  .  Though  their  bread" 
(that  of  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe)  "depended  on 
the  brutal  and  illiterate  savages  for  whose  amuse- 
ment they  catered,  they  still  talked  the  language 
of  scholars  and  poets,  and  forced  their  rude  hear- 
ers to  sit  out  works  which  could  have  been  in- 
telligible only  to  scholars  and  poets." 

To  Mr.  Lang  this  does  not  seem  possible. 

If  you  are  "catering  for  the  amusement  of  brutal 
and  illiterate  savages,"  you  really  must  give  them 
what  they  can  understand.  No  mortal  could  force 
them  to  "sit  out"  plays  which  were  to  them  what 
caviare  is  to  the  general,  or  what  Marius  the  Epi- 
curean would  be  to  a  brutal  and  illiterate  coster- 
monger  of  to-day,  if  such  a  person  exists.  If  the 
audiences  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  had  not 
understood  the  plays,  they  would  have  thrown 
aoples  and  other  tokens  of  disesteem  at  the  actors. 
We  must  remember  that  the  difficulties  of  bad 
texts,  of  contemporary  allusions,  of  contemporary 
euphuisms  and  puns,  and  the  modish  waggery  of 
the  acre,  were  no  difficulties  to  Shakespeare's  audi- 
ences. They  did  not  need  Clarendon  Press  notes. 
Shakesoeare  occasionally  stooped  to  divert  "the 
groundlings"  by  japes,  and  perhaps  by  killings, 
which  he  may  have  thought  little  better  than  "gag," 
but  if  his  audiences  had  not  understood  him  they 
would  have  "hurled  things,"  and  got  up  and  gone 
away.  Even  now  men  of  the  most  rudimentary 
education,  men  who  labor  with  their  hands,  delight 
the  age,  were  no  difficulties  to  Shakespeare's  audi- 
est  pleasure  in  reading  his  works.  I  think  that 
the  majority  of  his  audience  could  read.  Who,  in 
fact,  bought  the  printed  quartos?  Members  of  the 
audience,  no  doubt:  brutal  and  illiterate  savages. 

^The  London  Outlook,  commenting  on  the 

annual  Stratford  celebration,  deplores  the  present 
prominence  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  "whereas,"  it  declares,  "Mr.  Sidney 


Lee  and  the  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon  arc  the 
first  authorities  on  matters  Shakespearian."  Mr. 
Appleton  Morgan  and  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society  will  probably  .object  to  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lee,  while  as  for  the  Vicar — or  Dean  as  he  ought 
to  be  styled,  for  Holy  Trinity  is  a  collegiate 
foundation — ^he  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  and 
most  genial  men  in  the  world,  and  assuredly  knows 
everything  in  a  material  way  that  is  known  about 
the  Bard  of  Avon,  but  he  has  been  guilty  of  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  "restoring"  an  ancient  edifice 
which  he  should  have  felt  it  his  highest  duty  to 
guard. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  returning  from  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, writes  in  the  London  Speaker,  of 
the  charm  of  Shakespeare  in  the  country.  And 
surely  the  delight  of  seeing  the  old  plays  in  the 
old  town  is  very  keen — only  it  is  best  of  all  when 
Ben  Greet  and  his  Band  of  Woodland  Players 
take  them  out  of  the  big  brick  theatre  into  some 
nearby  dell,  under  the  trees,  in  the  air. 

I  have  been  hearing  Shakespeare,  as  the  traveler 
in  News  from  Nowhere  might  have  heard  him,  had 
he  not  been  hurried  back  into  our  noisv  time.  One 
passes  through  quiet  streets,  where  gabled  and  red- 
tiled  houses  remember  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  thea- 
tre that  has  been  made  not  to  make  money,  but 
for  the  pleasure  of  making  it,  like  the  market  houses 
that  set  the  traveler  chuckling;  nor  does  one  find 
it  among  hurrying  cabs  and  ringing  pavements,  but 
in  a  green  garden  by  a  river  side.  Inside  I  have 
to  be  content  for  a  while  with  a  chair,  for  I  am 
unexpected,  and  there  is  not  an  empty  seat  but  this; 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  who  has  come  merely  be- 
cause one  must  go  somewhere  after  dinner.  All 
day,  too,  one  does  not  hear  or  see  an  incongruous 
or  noisy  thing,  but  spends  the  hours  reading  the 
plays,  and  the  wise  and  foolish  things  men  have 
said  of  them,  in  the  library  of  the  theatre,  with  its 
oak-paneled  walls  and  leaded  windows  of  tinted 
glass;  or  one  rows  by  reedy  banks  and  by  old 
farmhouses,  and  by  old  churches  among  great  trees. 
It  is  certainly  one's  fault  if  one  opens  a  newspaper, 
for  Mr.  Benson  gives  one  a  new  play  every  night, 
and  one  need  talk  of  nothing  but  the  play  in  the 
inn-parlor,  under  the  oak  beams  blackened  by  time 
and  showing  the  mark  of  the  adze  that  shaped 
them. 

The  Bishop's  throne  at  Oxford  is  to  be  still 

the  chair  of  a  scholar  and  writer.  Dr.  Francis 
Paget,  Dean  of  Christ  church,  who  is  to  succeed 
Bishop  Stubbs,  is,  like  his  predecessor,  a  profound 
student  of  history,  though  by  no  means  so  con- 
fident in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  as  was 
Dr.  Stubbs.  The  remarkable  and  illuminating 
essay  on  The  Sacraments,  in  Lux  Mundi,  was  writ- 
ten by  Dean  Paget;  it  is  typical  of  the  subtility, 
as  well  as  of  the  vigor  and  conscientiousness, 
of  his  mind 

To-day,  June  ii,  comes  the  news  of  the 

death  in  London,  almost  simultaneously,  *  of  Sir 
Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan. 
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The  World's  Writing  Materials' 


To  write  and  read,  we  have  it  from  honest 
Dogberry,  come  by  nature.  Of  our  present 
writing  and  reading  materials,  however,  most,  if 
not  all,  come  by  art,  and  this  has  been  the  case 
for  many  ages  back.  Of  the  various  surfaces 
upon  which  writing  has  been  placed,  one  imme- 
diately remembers  such  diverse  materials  as  stone, 
paper,  metal,  potsherds,  leather,  papyrus,  parch- 
ment, leaves,  shells  and  wax  tablets;  while  the 
ancient  Assyrian  did  not  disdain  the  familiar 
brick  of  humble  life  and  the  vulgar  Babylonian 
might  write  his  defiance  on  the  brickbat  before 
heaving  it  through  his  enemy's  window. 

At  firsti  no  doubt,  memorable  events  were  cele- 
brated and  denoted  by  heaps  of  stones,  and  such 
rude  monuments,  before  it  struck  some  antedilu- 
vian genius  that  he  might  call  his  distant  ad- 
versary a  pig  by  scratching  a  figure  of  the  animal 
on  a  piece  of  bone.  After  that,  all  was  plain 
sailing,  though  slow.  Instead  of  the  'trouUe  of 
drawing  the  whole  pig,  the  head  alone  was  found 
to  be  enough  to  convey  the  insult,  and  presently, 
when  papyrus  was  invented  and  written  on  rapid- 
ly with  a  pen  or  a  brush,  the  pig's  head  became 
a  mere  S3rmbol;  and,  in  later  ages,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Phoenicians,  it  was  made  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  later  still  it  was  written 
on  paper.  Now,  through  all  these  ages  the  sur- 
faces on  which  was  placed  the  writing — ideo- 
graphic, hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  syllabic,  and  the 
rest — differed  vastly. 

The  most  ancient  inscriptions  now  extant  are 
upon  stone. 

In  China,  where  both  paper  and  printing  were 
first  invented,  stone  was  the  first  writing  material, 
as  was  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  very  earliest  Chinese  writing  extant 
is  executed  on  aerolites,  or  "star-stones,"  as  the 
Chinese  call  them.  At  Pekin,  in  the  Confucian 
Temple,  ten  stones  are  preserved,  each  of  a 
drum-shape,  engraved  with  stanzas  of  poetry. 
The  writing  is  said  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
year  2351  B.  C.  In  China  beautiful  writing  is 
esteemed  the  first  of  all  accomplishments,  and  a 
scrap  of  paper  carrying  a  character  written  by 
some  famous  calligraphist  is  regarded  as  a  work 
of  art  to  be  treasured  beyond  all  others. 

Of  writings  on  clay  tablets  we  have  a  very  in- 
teresting example  in  a  fragment  brought  from 
Nineveh,  inscribed  in  the  cuneiform  Assyrian 
character.    This  character  was  a  development  of 


♦Strand. 


the  earlier  Assyrian  letters  inscribed  on  stone. 
In  these  the  lines  were  straight,  and  they  only 
took  their  wedge  shape  when  clay  became  fash- 
ionable as  a  writing  material,  because  the  marks 
were  impressed  with  the  corner  of  a  square- 
headed  implement,  pressed  into  the  clay.  When 
the  writing  was  finished  the  clay  was  baked  hard 
in  the  sun,  and  was  at  once  ready  for  the  library. 
Such  libraries  were  formed  by  many  of  the  As- 
syrian Kings,  but  the  greatest  was  that  collected 
by  Assur-bani-pal  (the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greeks),  which  comprised  more  than  30,000  trea- 
tises, histories,  legends,  dictionaries,  deeds,  etc. 
Some  of  the  tablets  (which  were  inscribed  on 
both  sides)  were  no  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
while  others  measured  more  than  a  foot.  From 
the  famous  library  of  Assur-bani-pal  comes  an 
account  of  the  Deluge  according  to  the  Chal- 
deans; an  account  abounding  in  striking  simil- 
arities to  the  version  familiar  to  us,  with  the 
exception  that  our  old  friend  Noah  is  disguised 
under  the  alarming  name  of  Tsit-Napishttun.  In- 
deed, the  narratives  are  in  their  main  features 
practically  identical. 

A  primitive  surface  for  the  reception  of  literary 
composition  is  the  common  oyster-shell  of  the 
familiar  dust-bin.  It  is  recorded  (by  Diogenes 
Laertius)  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  Cleanthus, 
that  he  wrote  his  notes  from  the  lectures  and 
discourses  of  his  master,  Ceno,  on  small  shells, 
being  too  poor  to  buy  more  expensive  material. 
In  Greece,  too,  votes  were  inscribed  on  oyster- 
shells  (ostraca),  and  it  was  by  these  votes  that 
an  objectionable  person  might  be  banished  the 
country,  or  "ostracized."  Later,  either  oyster- 
shells  or  potsherds  were  used  indifferently,  and 
afterward  potsherds  alone — which  were  still 
called  "ostraca." 

When  the  lining  of  the  oyster-shell  is  extracted 
and  prepared,  however,  something  of  much  more 
finished  workmanship  may  be  the  result.  In 
Burmah  it  is  often  the  practice  to  write  Buddhist 
prayers  and  rituals  in  very  sumptuous  form,  some- 
times on  gold-lacquer,  sometimes  on  sandal- 
wood. 

It  was  natural  that  the  early  prowler  after 
something  to  scribble  on  should  try  a  plank; 
and  wood  has  been  a  common  material  for  writ- 
ing upon  in  all  ages.  Do  we  not  even  now  resort 
to  it  to  notify  that  "this  family  residence"  is  to 
bfe  let?  Indeed,  the  very  word  "book"  is  directly 
due  to  the  practice  of  writing  on  wood.  For  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes  used  beech-wood  for  the 
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purpose,  and  the  Saxon  name  for  beech  was 
"hoc";  the  Danish  word  was  "bog" — almost  the 
same;  and  thus  we  and  other  northern  nations 
come  at  the  word  "book."  But  wood  was  used 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  Egypt, 
a  country  which  seems  to  dispute  with  China  the 
credit  of  having  done  everything  first. 

Writing  on  wood,  indeed,  was  the  original 
method  in  our  own  country.  The  ancient  Britons 
cut  signs  on  sticks.  These  sticks  were  either 
three  or  four  sided,  and  each  side  carried  a  line 
of  writing.  These  sticks  were  placed  in  a  frame, 
so  that  each  might  be  turned  and  read  on  one  side 
after  another,  the  inscription  proceeding  down 
the  frame  from  one  stick  to  the  next.  Curiously 
enough,  much  such  an  expedient  as  this  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  i6.  It  sounds 
strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the 
ancient  British  plan  of  writing  by  signs  cut  on 
sticks  survives  (modified,  of  course)  in  Europe 
to-day.  It  is  in  the  runic  calendar,  which  is  used 
in  remote  parts  of  Norway  and  other  northern 
States  to  the  present  time.  Similar  calendars, 
engraved  on  squared  lengths  of  wood,  were  long 
in  use  in  England. 

In  China,  too,  before  the  invention  of  paper, 
wood  was  used  (in  the  form  of  bamboo)  for 
ordinary  writing,  the  characters  being  scratched 
by  an  iron  point  or  style  at  first,  and  afterward 
painted.  This  custom  has  survived  in  Sumatra 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  Sumatrans  usually 
split  the  bamboo  for  the  purpose,  but  at  times 
they  use  it  in  its  full  cylindrical  form.  Marsden 
tells  us  that  the  usual  implements  in  use  among 
the  Sumatrans  in  his  time  for  this  sort  of  writing 
were  the  weapons  they  carried  with  them.  The 
Battus  are  an  extraordinary  race,  inhabitating  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  and  keeping  apart  from  the 
coast  tribes  and  from  outer  civilization,  though 
they  have  a  very  considerable  civilization  of  their 
own.  They  speak  six  different  sorts  of  language, 
each  for  its  special  occasion,  and  their  written 
character  follows  an  order  different  equally  from 
the  European  and  the  Chinese;  for  it  begins  at 
the  bottom  and  travels  perpendicularly  upward, 
the  first  column  read  being  that  on  the  left-hand 
side. 

From  wood  to  the  bark  of  trees  is  but  a  small 
step,  and  bark  is  a  very  ancient  writing  surface. 
The  Romans,  indeed,  stopped,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
way,  and  used  the  thin  peel  found  in  trees  between 
the  wood  and  the  bark.  From  this  circumstance 
we  have  our  word  "library"  and  the  French  their 
word  "livre"  for  book ;  because  the  Romans  called 
this  thin  peel  "liber,"  and  presently  applied  the 
word  to  all  their  books,  however  written.  More, 
at  first  the  Romans  rolled  up  the  substance  as 


they  wrote  on  it,  and  the  name  given  to  such  a 
roll  was  "volumen" — whence  our  own  word 
"volume." 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  picture- 
writing  on  stones,  horn  and  buffalo  robes  was 
common,  but  bark  was  also  largely  used. 

Then  much  writing  has  been  done  on  bone. 
Pre-historic  man  used  it,  of  course,  for  his  im- 
perfect picture-writing,  and  the  Koran  was  first 
written  on  shoulder-bones  of  mutton,  and  kept  in 
a  chest  of  one  of  Mohammed's  wives. 

Something  akin  to  bone  is  ivory,  and  writing 
on  ivory,  as  early  a  practice  as  writing  on  bone, 
has  persisted  to  the  present  day  among  Oriental 
nations,  for  the  reason  that  ivory  is  a  beautiful 
and  expensive  material,  fitting  for  the  reception 
of  important  ceremonial  writings.  The  edicts 
of  the  Roman  Senate  were  written  on  plates  of 
ivory.  These  plates  were  called  "libri  elephanti," 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  to  the  elephant  who 
had  provided  the  article. 

The  Esquimaux,  too,  in  their  cooler  climate, 
have  used  walrus  ivory  for  records  of  hunting  and 
fishing  expeditions.  Their  bone  implements  also 
are  covered  with  such  picture-writing. 

Metal,  of  course,  has  been  a  writing  material 
for  time  immemorial  in  cases  where  permanence 
of  record  was  necessary.  Among  metals,  lead  has 
been  found  convenient  from  the  ease  wherewith 
it  might  be  engraved.  Hesiod's  works  were  orig- 
inally written  on  tables  of  lead.  Other  thinner 
plates  of  lead  were  rolled  up  after  being  inscribed, 
just  as  were  the  sheets  of  bark.  All  public  docu- 
ments in  Pliny's  time  were  engraved  on  lead; 
indeed,  this  metal,  hammered  thin,  was  even  used 
at  that  time  for  correspondence. 

Now  one  of  the  advantages  of  lead  was  that 
the  metal  was  soft  enough. to  permit  easy  erasures 
and  corrections.  But  this  advantage  carried  with 
it  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  the  case  of 
important  documents  intended  to  be  preserved 
for  long  periods;  for  it  was  also  easy  to  alter 
these  documents  by  way  of  falsification.  So  that 
after  a  time  the  Romans  wrote  their  public  rec- 
ords in  brass.  Treaties,  too,  with  other  nations 
were  so  written,  and  also  deeds  relating  to  trans- 
fer of  estates.  In  India,  copper  was  the  material 
used  of  old  time  for  such  purposes. 

Plates  both  of  silver  and  gold  have  been  used 
in  the  East  for  such  sacred  records  and  for  very 
especial  occasions.  Thus  we  read  that  the  King 
of  Vijayanagara,  in  1514,  wrote  a  letter  on  a  sheet 
of  gold  to  a  Portuguese  officer.  From  lordly 
gold  to  humble  wax  is  a  great  step.  The  Roman 
"pugillares,"  or  wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax, 
are  known  by  name  to  most  people.  The  writing 
on  these  waxen  tablets  was  intended  to  be  of  a 
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temporary  character  only.  When  the  memoran- 
dum or  letter  was  no  longer  required,  the  flat  end 
of  the  **stylus"  smoothed  over  the  surface  ready 
for  fresh  writing. 

The  Egyptians  also  used  these  tablets  for  many 
centuries.  Among  the  Romans  the  "stylus"  be- 
came a  favorite  instrument  of  murder,  used  as  a 
dagger.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  use  of 
"styli"  of  metal  was  forbidden,  and  articles  of 
bone  substituted.  Even  after  the  use  of  papyrus 
and  parchment  grew  common  these  tablets  were 
used,  because  they  were  convenient  for  making 
a  draft  copy  of  a  letter  or  othef .  composition 
which  could  be  corrected  and  altered  at  will, 
and  afterward  copied  out  fair.  In  France,  even 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
waxen  tablets  were  used  in  monasteries,  being 
hung  up  to  receive  memoranda  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine. 

But  "styli"  have  been  used  for  other  writing 
than  that  on  wax.  Palm  leaves  have  always  been, 
and  indeed  among  strict  Hindus  still  are,  the 
most  common  writing  surface  in  use  in  India. 
Sometimes  the  writing  is  done  by  a  reed  pen, 
sometimes  by  a  "stylus."  In  the  latter  case  the 
letters  are  first  scratched  with  the  point  of  the 
instrument;  then  powdered  charcoal  or  lamp- 
black is  taken  and  rubbed  into  the  surface,  so 
as  to  fill  up  and  darken  the  scratched  lines.  A 
piece  of  yam-stalk  is  commonly  used  for  rubbing 
the  black  powder  in. 

When  a  reed  pen  is  used  it  is  with  red  or  black 
ink.  The  oldest  palm-leaf  manuscript  known  to 
exist  is  dated  1132  A.  D.,  and  the  next  is  dated 
1229.  This  latter  is  so  well  preserved  that  it 
seems  to  appearance  more  like  seven  years  than 
nearly  seven  centuries  old.  Indian  manuscripts, 
however,  are  not  usually  so  well  cared  for.  In 
Ceylon  and  Burma,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
much  prized,  and  are  carefully  guarded  in  valua- 
ble cases  and  boxes. 

Speaking  of  palm  leaves  and  reed  pens  leads 
us  naturally  to  papyrus,  for  reed  pens  were  used 
indifferently  for  either  palm  leaves  or  papyrus. 
Now,  notwithstanding  its  paper-like  consistency, 
papyrus  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  all  writing 
surfaces.  It  was  used  in  Egypt  concurrently  with 
stone,  and  its  use  was  the  cause  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  stone  characters  to  those  called  hier- 
atic; because,  with  the  greater  facility  of  pen 
and  ink,  greater  speed  was  called  for,  and  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  many  intricacies  of 
the  signs  as  they  had  been  engraved  on  stone. 
So  that  in  time*  it  became  almost  a  running  hand. 
The  oldest  roll  of  manuscript  extant  is  from 
Eg3rpt,  and  dates  as  far  back  as  2500  B.  C.  Papy- 
rus was  prepared  from  thin  strips,  cut  length- 


wise from  the  stem  of  the  papyrus  reed — a  reed 
common  about  the  Kile.  A  layer  of  strips  side 
by  side  was  covered  by  another  layer  at  right 
angles,  and  the  two,  softened  with  Nile  water, 
were  crushed  together  into  a  single  sheet  by 
pressure.  The  side  most  suitable  for  writing  on 
was  that  on  which  the  fibres  lay  horizontally. 
Papyrus  was  very  early  imported  into  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  for  many  hundreds  of  years  it  was 
used  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  In  the  coun- 
try of  its  origin  it  remained  the  ordinary  writing 
material  till  the  tenth  century,  and  it  was  used 
in  the  Papal  Chancery  up  till  the  same  period. 
In  the  early  times  long  works  were  written  on 
rolls  made  of  several  sheets  of  papyrus  joined 
end  to  end ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  the  sheets  were  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  modern  book.  Calcined  rolls  of  papyrus 
were  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  and  largely  de- 
ciphered; but,  excepting  these,  all  the  Greek 
papyri  known  have  been  found  in  tombs  and  other 
such  buildings  in  Egypt. 

Parchment  and  vellum  superseded  papyrus  in 
Europe.  When  parchment  grew  dear  it  became 
the  practice  to  efface  old  writings  from  the 
precious  material,  and  use  it  again  for  writings 
newly  required.  Thus  many  priceless  manuscripts 
of  ancient  authors  disappeared,  and  many  ancient 
works  came  down  to  us  in  fragments  only.  But 
before  the  invention  of  parchment  (which  is 
merely  fine  leather  so  prepared  that  both  sides 
may  be  written  on)  the  Hebrews  had  used  goat- 
skins whereon  to  write  their  Scriptures.  The 
traditional  form  (still  in  use)  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  is  written  on  African  goat-skins,  brown 
in  color.  As  the  manuscript  was  rolled  up  on 
one  side  it  was  unrolled  on  the  other. 

Silk  was  first  used  in  China  for  writing  pur- 
poses in  the  third  century  B.  C,  and  it  is  still 
in  use  for  official  documents.  Brushes  are  used 
for  the  writing,  as  of  course  they  are  used  in 
China  for  writing  on  paper.  Silk  has  also,  of 
course,  been  used  in  other  countries  for  especial 
copies  of  works  of  value,  but  such  works  are 
rare,  while  in  China  they  are  comparatively  com- 
mon. 

Of  paper  we  need  say  nothing;  it  is  familiar 
enough.  Other  unusual  writing  surfaces  have 
been  used  on  exceptional  circumstances,  no  doubt, 
but  they  were  the  accidents  of  the  occasion.  Of 
such  was  the  writing-space  mentioned  by  our 
old  friend  Herodotus,  who  tells  of  a  secret  mes- 
sage written  on  the  shaven  head  of  a  servant, 
who  was  sent  on  his  errand  when  the  hair  had 
grown  long,  and  was  shaved  again  when  he 
reached  his  destination,  in  order  that  his  messaga 
might  be  read. 
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Passing  over  many  odier  royal  charters  and 
state  documents  by  virtue  of  which  cities  and 
castles,  fleets  and  armies,  monasteries  and  lands 
were  built  or  held,  we  can  find  in  the  Record 
Office  many  papers  and  parchments  which  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  love  and  hate,  friendship 
and  enmity,  joy  and  suffering,  courage  and  cow- 
ardice— all  are  there,  set  down  in  black  and  white, 
the  "written  letter"  which  remains  long  after  the 
hearts  which  conceived  and  the  hands  which 
wrote  have  fallen  to  dust  and  ashes.  They  are 
like  voices  from  the  tomb,  these  quaint  slips  from 
some  dim  and  hidden  receptacle  in  the  vaults  and 
corridors  for  our  nineteenth  century  eyes  to  gaze 
upon  and  our  nineteenth  century  minds  to  be 
amused  at. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  first  Prince  of  Wales 
writing  to  his  "dear  friend,"  Sir  Hugh  le  Des- 
penser : 

We  thank  you  heartily  for  the  grapes  which  you 
sent  us  by  your  valet,  who  arrived  betimes  this 
Sunday  morning  very  early  before  we  went  to 
breakfast  and  who  could  not  have  done  so  at  a 
more  fitting  season.  And  do  not  take  it  amiss  that 
we  send  you  so  lean  a  deer,  for  we  will  send  you 
a  fatter  as  soon  as  we  can  take  one.  Our  Lord 
have  you  in  His  keeping. 

In  another  letter  to  Adam  the  Poleter  of  Read- 
ing, he  commands  that  ^four  tuns  of  good  wine" 
shall  be  lodged  in  the  Abbey  of  Reading  against 
the  arrival  of  his  servants  at  the  tournament 
about  to  be  held  there.  In  another  he  entreats 
his  "dearest  Lady  and  Mother,"  the  Queen,  thank- 
ing her  beforehand  for  what  she  had  already 
done,  to  "labor  still  in  our  bdialf,  and  entreat 
our  dear  Lord  and  Father  to  grant  us  two  at- 
tendants in  addition  to  those  we  have — ^namely, 
Gilbert  de  Clare  and  Perot  de  Gavaston" — Piers 
Gavaston — fatal  name  I  Prince  Edward  was 
twenty  when  he  wrote  this,  and  the  letter  may  be 
^e  earliest  mention  of  that  unhappy  intimacy 
which  dishonored  his  reign  and  brought  "Perot" 
to  a  bloody  end. 

Edward  (i)  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of 
England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
was  extremely  angry,  in  the  year  1306,  wi-A  two 
gentlemen  named  Sir  Michael  de  Wymes  and  Sir 
Gilbert  de  la  Haye.  He  writes  thus  to  his  dear 
cousin,  Eymar  de  Valance,  commanding  the  royal 
forces  in  Scotland: 

Forasmuch  as  we  have  found  in  Sir  Michael  de 
Wymes  neither  good  work  nor  good  service,  we 
hold  him  as  our  traitor  and  enemy.    We  command 


you  that  we  cause  his  manor,  where  we  lay,  and  all 
his  others  manors  to  be  burnt,  his  lands  and  goods 
destroyed,  and  his  gardens  thoroughly  stripped,  so 
that  nothing  remains  of  them,  in  order  that  all 
other  such  persons  may  take  warning  by  him. 

And  as  for  Gilbert  de  la  Haye,  his  manors  and 
goods  and  gardens  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  "even  worse — ^if  worse  be  possible — ^unto 
him  than  as  aforesaid  unto  Sir  Michael."  Eymar 
is  to  do  the  work  "so  vigorously  and  openly  that 
we  may  know  your  good  will  therein." 

Two  documents,  beautifully  written  in  Norman 
French,  but  stained  by  damp  and  neglect,  bring 
before  us  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.  In  one  of  them,  dated  1357,  he 
binds  himself  to  pay  to  six  gentlemen  of  France, 
who  had  and  held  as  their  prisoner  in  this  Battle 
of  Poictiers,  Sir  James  de  Bourbon,  Count  of 
Ponthieu,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  old 
golden  crowns.  The  money  was  paid  (in  instal- 
ments) and  the  payments  are  endorsed  on  the 
back.  Another  document  of  the  highest  interest 
is  the  grant  of  a  pension  by  writ  of  Privy  Seal 
by  the  Black  Prince : 

In  consideration  of  the  good  service  which  our 
beloved  and  faithful  John  of  Esquet  has  done  and 
will  for  the  future  do  for  us  we  have  given  and 
granted  him  fifty  marks  sterling  bv  the  year  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
by  hands  of  our  chamberlain  there  who  shall  be 
for  the  time  being,  he  doing  loyal  homag^e  to  us 
as  we  have  received  from  him  on  this  side  of  the 
sea," 

The  writ  is  signed  not  with  his  name,  but  with 
his  mottoes — ^those  famous  mottoes  which  are 
engraved  upon  his  tomb  at  Canterbury  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  his  last  will.  They 
are  thus  written  beneath  the  text : 


Da   Par     \  HomOUt 

^^  ^^"^    {  Ich  Dene. 


Although  no  other  such  signature  of  the  Black 
Prince  is  known  by  which  this  one  could  be  test- 
ed, there  is  but  little  doubt  that  he  wrote  die 
words  with  his  own  hand,  the  writing  being  quite 
different  to  that  in  the  body  of  the  document 
"Homout,"  it  is  presumed,  is  the  German  for 
"Hoch  Muth"— "High  Courage,"  and  the  "Ich 
dene"  is  the  "Ich  dien"  ("I  serve"),  which  is 
still  the  motto  of  die  Black  Prince's  successors. 

Skipping  a  hundred  years' we  come  to  another 
of  the  most  remarkable  documents  of  this  won- 
derful collection.  It  is  a  "letter  missive"  from 
Richard  III.  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  dated  from 
Lincoln,  October  12,  1483,  and  asking  that  the 
Great  Seal  be  at  once  sent  to  him  there,  as  he 
intended  "briefly  to  avaunt  towardes  the  rebelle 
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and  traytour,  the  Due  of  Bukyngham,  to  resist 
and  withsonde  his  maliciouse  purpose."  The 
eleven  lines  of  the  letter,  so  far,  are  in  the  hand 
of  a  secretary,  but  Richard  has  added  in  his  own 
hand  the  following  postscript: 

Wc  woldc  most  gladly  ye  camme  yourselffc  yf 
that  ye  may,  and  yf  ye  may  not  We  pray  you  not 
to  fayle  but  to  accomplyshe  in  all  dyllygence  Oure 
sayde  comawndement  to  sende  Oure  Seale  incon* 
tenent  apone  the  syght  heroffe,  as  wc  trust  you 
with  such  as  ye  trust,  and  the  oflfiycers  pcrtenyng 
to  attend  with  hyt  praying  you  to  assertayne  Us  of 
your  newes  there.  Here,  loved  be  God,  ys  a  wellc 
and  trcwly  determyned  and  for  to  resyste  the 
malysse  of  hyme  that  had  best  cawse  to  be  trew. 
the  Due  of  Bokyngame,  the  most  untrcwe  creature 
lyvyng,  whomc  with  Godes  Grace  We  shalle  not 
be  long  tylie  that  we  wylle  in  that  partyes  and  sub- 
dewe  his  malys.  We  assure  you  there  was  never 
false  traytor  better  purvade  for,  as  this  bererrc 
Gloucester  shalle  shewe  you." 

There  is  a  piece  of  character  study  I  How 
the  sight  of  these  words  brings  to  mind,  "in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,"  the  Richard  of  histories.  The 
"we  assure  you"  of  the  last  sentence  seems  to  be 
almost  apologetic  for  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
and  so  to  point  to  the  precarious  tenure  of  his 
crown. 

Such  are  a  few — a  mere  drop  in  an  ocean — of 
the  interesting  documents  in  our  national  treasure- 
house  of  literature.  Of  the  artistic  treasures;  the 
seals;  the  gold  bulla  of  the  Pope  attached  to  the 
Treaty  of  the  Field  of  Qoth  of  Gold ;  the  stamped 
and  embossed  bindings;  the  beautiful  miniature 
paintings  and  portraits  on  some  of  the  deeds,  there 
is  not  space  to  speak.  And,  in  any  case,  they 
are  things  as  difficult  to  describe  'as  they  are 
easy  to  see.  And  they  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  sign  his 
name  in  a  book  and  walk  up  a  broad  flight  of 
stairs. 


Ffm  tk9  BImek  Books  of  Unootn'B  Inn Qornklll 

To  the  general  reader  the  disciplinary  entries 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  entertaining.  They  show, 
what  does  not,  of  course,  need  showing,  but  what 
is  nevertheless  always  interesting  to  have  shown, 
that  our  national  characteristics  have  a  way  of 
persisting  through  a  good  many  centuries  of 
change  of  dress.  It  is  interesting,  for  example, 
to  look  down  a  list  of  excuses  for  non-attendance 
at  lecture  and  hear  in  them  the  mild  expostulating 
voice  of  the  undergraduate  Oi  to-day. 

1451 — Received  from  Thomas  Swylington  his  fine, 
because  his  father  was  seriously  ill,  as  he  has 
sworn,  reduced  to  6s.  8d. 

Received  from  Holland  his  fine,  in  consideration 
that  the  death  of  his  mother  was  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  reduced  to  13s.  4d. 

From    Chesilden  in   consideration   that   he   was 


much  annoyed  by  Dykby  (male  vexatus  fuit  per 
Dykby)  reduced  to  20s. 

1452-— From  Soulby,  in  consideration  that  he  was 
seriously  put  out  about  his  marriage,  being  al- 
most married  against  his  will  (graviter  vexatus 
circa  maritagium  suum  se  invito  fere  maritar),  re- 
duced to  13s.  4d. 

The  Butler  was  the  official  who  presided  over 
the  Buttery,  and  barristers  are  the  last  people 
in  the  world  to  be  content  with  inferior  ale  in 
order  -that  the  Butler  may  amass  large  profits. 
Here  is  a  significant  entry,  under  date  February 
9,  1519: 

Smyth  the  buttler  for  his  monyfold  mysdemean- 
ours,  that  is  to  say,  in  delyveryng  of  ale  out  of 
the  buttry  in  barelles  and  di-barelles,  willfull  wast 
makyng  in  the  buttry.  negligent  kepyng  of  the 
buttry  boke,  cxcessyvc  espences  of  chese  and  can- 
dyll,  pleying  at  cardes  in  the  buttry,  and  other  his 
willful  defaultes,  shal  be  discharged  of  his  office  on 
Saturday  next,  at  dynar,  w'out  ferther  delay. 

In  addition  to  the  more  legitimate  duties  of  their 
office,  the  Butlers  were  also  called  upon  to  keep 
order  in  Hall,  and  to  keep  order  amongst  a  party 
of  young  gentlemen  armed  with  daggers  is  a 
parlous  and  thankless  task : 

1523 — ^The  Buttlcrs  are  to  see  that  no  Fellow,  ex- 
cept a  Bencher,  enters  into  the  Buttry,  apon 
payne  of  the  olde  ruellcs  for  that  made;  and  the 
Buttler  also  to  be  punished. 

*  Item,  that  the  Stuarde  and  buttelers  doo  geye 
knowlyge  to  the  Ruellers  of  this  Company  for  the 
tyme,  and  shewe  the  names  of  those  that  shall 
speke  lowde  and  hygh  at  meyle  tyme  in  the  Hall, 
and  that  the  buttelers  and  Stuarde  for  the  tyme 
beying  shall  cause  those  persons  that  soo  shall 
speke  hygh  to  sesse  their  hygh  speiche. 

The  Butler,  it  would  seem,  was  held  responsible 
both  for  the  quantity  of  wine  drunk  at  the  revels 
and  for  the  consequences  of  the  excess: 

1517 — Cholmelcy,  the  late  butler,  was  amerced 
los.  for  excessive  expenditure  of  wine  last  Christ- 
mas, and  for  exercising  bad  government  in  the 
Inn  at  the  said  time  in  breaking  the  doors  of 
Chambers  by  reason  of  *'Jake  Stray." 

Many  entries  record  disorders  of  various  sorts. 

1468 — Cornwaleis  and  J.  Ingoldesby  went  by 
night  and  played  at  dice,  and  stole  the  rabbits  of 
the  Society;  and  while  Cornwaleis,  Ingoldesby  and 
Tcmperley  were  chasing  the  rabbits,  Temperlcy 
was  robbed  by  strangers,  as  it  was  said  with  the 
consent  of  Ingoldesby;  which  appeared  to  be  so 
upon  examination. 

1 50s — Mattok,  Hubbert  the  fourth,  Froxmer, 
Pledell,  Brennyng,  Studville.  and  Norres  were  put 
out  of  commons  for  watching  with  swords  and 
clubs  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  having  a  strife 
and  afifray  with  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  scan- 
dal of  this  Society. 

1506— Miles  Hubbert  fined  3s.  4d.  for  breaking 
the  door  of  the  "White  Hcrt  in  Holburnc"  at  night 
and  beating  the  house-wife  of  the  same,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Society. 

1520— The  following  gentlemen  were  fined  for  a 
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doe  seized  and  taken  away  at  the  Gate  of  Lincoln's 
(nn  from  a  certain  poor  man  who  was  coming  to 
speak  with  Danastre,  and  who  left  his  horse  stand- 
ing at  the  Gate,  bearing  the  said  doe:  Master  Cur- 
zon,  3s.  4d. ;  M.  Tounesend,  2od. ;  M.  Burgh,  3s.  46. ; 
M.  Lane,  2od.:  M.  Smyth,  2od.;  M.  See,  20d.;  M. 
Menell,  20d.;  M.  Talbot,  2od.  Of  these  sums  14s. 
was  given  to  M.  Sulyard  for  the  building  of  the 
New  Gate;  the  rest  was  given  to  the  poor  man  in 
satisfaction  for  his  doe. 

1526 — Mr.  St  veil  to  pay  3s,  4d.  for  dycyng  and 
cardyng,  and  3s.  4d.  for  the  mantytieng  and  pro- 
curyng  of  homes  to  be  blawyn  aboute  the  said  place 
in  lammas  vacacion  laste  in  disturbyng  of  lernyng 
there,  and  20s.  for  asaute  and  affrey  wt  a  drawyn 
swerde  upon  Mr.  Fermore  wtoute  Lincoln's  Inn 
Gaite. 

1530— Md  that  the  wyndowe  of  the  buttery  was 
brokyn,  whcrby  certeyn  personz  of  the  Company 
unknowyn  entered  in  to  the  seid  butterey.  and 
brake  the  seler  dore,  and  lett  out  the  wyne  and 
spoylled  and  spylt  ytt  in  the  fiore.  Agreed  that 
all  the  hoole  companye  shalbe  sworne  uppon  the 
Evangeliste  to  tell  what  they  knowe  conccrnyng 
that  acte. 

1550— Southwell  and  Walpole  each  paid  2s.  for 
entering  the  kitchen  and  taking  a  piece  of  beef 
from  the  cook. 

1502 — Agreed  by  the  Benchers  that  if  any  one  of 
the  Society  shall  hereafter  cut  cheese  immoderate- 
ly (immensurabiliter)  at  the  time  of  dinner  or  sup- 
per, he  shall  pay  4d.  for  each  offence. 

Md  to  call  the  company  and  exhort  them  to  leave 
knocking  on  the  pots  and  making  noise  in  Hall  and 
not  to  inquiet  Mr.  Reader  in  his  study. 

1493 — William  Aylof  and  Percival  Lampton  were 

Eut  out  of  commons  for  not  assisting  Humfrey 
iggewyk  and  other  utter-barristers  to  correct  and 
punish  an  assault  and  affray  made  by  Newenham 
junior  on  Walter  Hobert.  They  were  readmitted 
on  the  following  conditions:  that  William  Aylof 
should  stop  up  and  sufficiently  build  up  with  stone 
and  lime,  before  the  end  of  term,  a  certain  door 
opening  into  the  garden  of  the  Inn,  and  that  he 
should  not  in  future  go  to  the  house  of  Margaret 
Halle  in  Holbourne,  but  should  altogether  refrain 
from  going  there;  provided  that  if  he  should  marry 
that  then  lie  might  pull  down  the  said  wall  if  he 
should  wish  to  dfo  so,  and  re-open  the  said  door; 
and  that  Percival  Lampton  should  pay  such  fine 
as  the  Society  should  thereafter  assess. 

The  regulations  concerning  dress  are  fairly 
numerous.  In  1505  there  is  a  resolution  of  the 
Bench  that  any  one  at  the  Clerk's  Commons  shall 
be  decorously  clad  and  not  with  his  shirt  "in 
facie  populi  ultra  diploidem."*  And  in  1555  Mr. 
Wyde  is  fined  2od.  for  "his  goyng  in  his  study 
gowne  in  Chepsyde  on  a  Sunday  about  X  of  the 
clock  before  none,  and  in  Westminster  Hall  in 
the  terme  tyme  in  the  fore  none."  But  as  a  rule 
the  resolutions  are  against  too  much  rather  than 
too  little  dress.  "Cut  or  Ponsyd  (pounced)  hosyn 
and  bryches"  are  forbidden  in  1530.  In  1588  hats 
are  forbidden  in  hall  or  chapel  and  gowns  are 
to  be  worn  in  London  and  Westminster.    In  1610 


♦In  public  view,  outside  the  doublet. 


it  is  ordered  "by  advice  of  all  the  Judges  of  Eng- 
land that  no  Utter  Barrister  or  yonge  gent,  of  the 
House  shall  go  booted  or  with  his  rapyer  tmder 
his  gowne  in  the  House  or  City  of  London."  In 
1635  Mr.  Nichols,  a  "yonge  gent.,"  came  into  the 
Hall  "in  meale  time  in  a  scarlett  or  red  coate" 
and  seems  to  have  struck  the  butler  who  "ad- 
monished" him,  and  misdemeaned  himself  in  a 
very  disorderly  manner  toward  the  Bar  mess.  He 
was  fined  £3  and  made  to  apologize  in  Hall.  In 
1542  began  a  long  warfare  against  beards.  It  was 
ordered  then  that  persons  with  beards  should  pay 
double  commons.  This  not  bein^  effective,  it  was 
ordered  next  that  "no  felowe  of  this  House  shall 
weare  a  berde  uppon  paine  of  every  man  that 
shall  do  the  contrary  to  be  putte  out  of  commons, 
and  to  forfeit  for  every  meal  that  he  or  they 
having  a  berde  shall  take,  xijd."  This  again 
not  being  sufficiently  deterrent,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing Draconian  resolution : 

Kingesmell,  Kettyll,  Middelton,  Barrett,  Lewes 
Senior,  Dowdall,  Curtes,  Lyon,  Weston  junior, 
Kempe  junior,  Synnotte,  Howithe  and  Wutton 
Senior  shall  eyther  cause  ther  berdes  to  be  shaven, 
or  els  to  lie  no  more  in  this  House  till  they  be 
shaven;  and  oneles  they  be  shaven  before  Midd- 
somer  nexte,  then  he  or  they  then  not  being  shav- 
en to  be  banysshed  the  House. 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  won.  Plainly  there 
was  room  for  some  subtlety  as  to  what  constituted 
a  beard  and  what  was  merely  an  unshaven  chin ; 
and  so  it  was  ruled  "that  none  under  the  degre 
of  a  Knight  ware  any  berde  above  iij  weakes 
growinge  uppon  payne  of  xls."  Later  the  three 
weeks'  license  of  fallow  was  reduced  to  a  fort- 
night. 

Among  the  ancient  customs  which  strike  us 
moderns  almost  into  consternation  are  the 
elaborate  celebrations  of  the  greater  holidays  by 
solemn  revels.  At  Christmas  a  number  of  func- 
tionaries were  appointed;  King,  Marshal,  Master 
of  the  Revels,  etc.,  and  these  officers  are  entered 
on  the  annual  lists  along  with  the  treasurer,  dean 
of  chapel,  etc.  The  marshal  was  always  a 
Bencher,  and  was  ordered  to  wear  a  certain  red 
gown  of  office  **from  the  begynning  of  dyner  till 
they  goo  to  soper,  upon  peyn  for  every  default 
vjs.  viijd."  It  lay  with  him  "to  learn  the  young 
gentlemen  to  do  service,"  the  revels  being  appar- 
ently not  only  elaborate  but  formal.  Needless  to 
say  that,  as  wine  flowed  freely  on  these  occasions, 
there  were  various  unrehearsed  interludes  and 
often  considerable  damage  done  to  person  and 
property,  and  in  15 19  it  is  ordained  that  "Jack 
Strawe  and  all  his  adherents  be  from  henceforth 
uttrely  banyshed  and  no  more  to  be  used  in  Lin- 
colles  Innee."  But  the  revels  themselves  were 
too  popular  to  be  given  up. 
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From  a  Fromtlmr  Nouttpapor, . .  Wm,  R.  Ughton, .  ,N,  Y.  Eoenlng  Pott 

Before  me  lie  twelve  torn  and  faded  sheets, 
which  bear  the  title  The  Omaha  Arrow,  and 
which  make  a  complete  file  of  the  first  newspaper 
that  was  published  upon  Nebraska  soil.  No  i 
is  dated  July  28,  1854,  less  than  four  weeks  after 
the  day  when  the  new  Territory  was  legally 
opened  for  settlement.  In  many  ways  the  Arrow 
illustrates  the  strong,  self-reliant  spirit  of  the 
pioneering  days. 

The  city  of  Omaha  now  holds  about  150,000 
people,  and  has  all  the  advantages  and  the 
dignities  of  other  cities  of  its  size  in  other 
neighborhoods,  no  matter  what  their  age  may  be. 
The  citizens  are  proud  of  their  home,  not  onl^ 
because  of  what  it  now  is,  but  also  because  of 
the  strong  growth  it  has  made,  a  growth  rapid  and 
sure  as  that  of  a  young  giant.  Until  the  2d  da^ 
of  July,  1854,  the  site  of  the  city  was  a  wilder- 
ness, occupied  by  camps  of  Omaha  Indians.  July 
2  was  the  date  fixed  for  the  first  entry  of  claims. 
Before  that  time  the  whites  had  been  permitted 
to  cross  the  Territory,  en  route  to  Utah,  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  places  in  the  far  West,  and 
there  were  some  traders,  missionaries,  and  Indian 
agents  living  here;  but  no  white  man  had  legal 
title  to  an  acre  of  the  ground  for  his  own  use. 
It  was  known  that  some  of  the  newly  opened 
lands  were  rich  and  very  desirable,  and  as  the 
day  approached  when  entry  was  to  occur,  there 
were  many  who  gathered  upon  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River,  waiting  to  cross. 

Opposite  the  site  of  the  city  of  Omaha  stood 
the  bustling  trading-village  of  Council  Bluffs, 
where  supplies  were  sold  to  the  emigrant  trains 
that  were  preparing  to  cross  the  plains,  and  where 
the  pioneers  of  the  region  could  buy  the  necessary 
tools,  arms  and  provisions.  At  several  places  up 
and  down  the  river  were  other  similar  towns ;  but 
at  Omaha  there  was  only  a  landing  place  for  the 
old-fashioned  ferryboats,  nothing  more.  Yet  be- 
fore the  month  of  July  had  passed  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Omaha  Arrow  appeared. 

It  was  an  ambitious  little  paper,  as  one  may 
judge  from  the  headline,  in  which  it  describes 
itself  as  "a  family  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  arts, 
sciences,  general  literature,  agriculture  and  pol- 
itics." J.  E.  Johnson  and  John  W.  Pattison  are 
named  as  editors  and  proprietors,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  part  of  the  first  editorial : 

Well,  strangers,  friends,  patrons,  and  good  peo- 
ple generally,  wherever  in  the  wide  world  your  lot 
may  be  cast,  here  we  are  upon  Nebraska  soil.  Seat- 


ed upon  the  stump  of  an  ancient  oak,  which  serves 
for  an  editorial  chair,  and  the  top  of  our  badly 
abused  beaver  hat  for  a  table,  we  propose  editing 
a  leader  for  the  Omaha  Arrow.  An  elevated  table- 
land surrounds  us;  the  majestic  Missouri  just  off 
our  left  goes  sweeping  its  muddy  course  down 
to^yards  the  Mexican  Gulf,  while  the  background  of 
the  pleasant  picture  is  filled  up  with  Iowa's  love- 
liest, richest  scenery.  Yon  rich,  rolling,  wide- 
spread, and  beautiful  prairie,  dotted  with  timber, 
looks  lovely  enough  just  now,  as  heaven's  free  sun- 
light touches  off  in  beauty  the  lights  and  shades, 
to  be  literally  entitled  the  Eden  land  of  the  world, 
and  inspire  us  with  flights  of  fancy  upon  this  anti- 
quated beaver;  but  it  won't  pay.  There  sticks  our 
axe  in  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak  whose  branches 
have  for  years  been  fanned  by  the  breezes  that 
constantly  sweep  from  over  the  ofttimes  flower-, 
dotted  prairie  lea,  and  from  which  we  propose 
making  a  log  for  our  cabin  and  claim. 

Yonder  come  two  stalwart  sons  of  the  forest 
decked  in  their  native  finery.  They  approach  and 
stand  before  us  in  our  sanctum.  That  dancing 
feather  which  adorns  his  head  once  decked  the 
gaudy  plumage  of  the  mountain  eagle.  The  shades 
of  the  rainbow  appear  on  their  faces.  They  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  with  the  emphatic  "cuggy 
how"  (how  are  you,  friend?),  and  knowing  our 
business,  request  us  bv  signs  and  gesticulations  to 
write  in  the  Arrow  to  the  Great  Father  that  the 
Omahas  want  what  he  has  promised  them,  and 
they  ask  us  also  to  write  no  bad  about  them.    .    . 

The  Arrow's  target  will  be  the  general  interest 
and  welfare  of  this  highly  favored,  new,  and  beau- 
tiful territory,  upon  which  we  have  now  for  the 
first  time  established  a  regular  weekly  paper.  Our 
cast  is  decidedly  "young  American"  in  spirit  and 
politics. 

The  pioneering  squatter  and  the  uncivilized  red 
men  are  our  constituents  and  neighbors;  the 
wolves  and  deer  our- traveling  companions,  and  the 
wild  birds  and  prairie  winds  our  musicians — more 
highly  appreciated  than  all  the  carefully  prepared 
concerts  of  earth.  Surrounded  by  associations, 
circumstances,  and  scenes  like  these,  what  do  you 
expect  from  us,  anxious  reader?  Don't  be  disap- 
pointed if  you  do  not  always  get  that  which  is  in- 
telligible and  polished  from  our  pen  (we  mean 
those  of  the  East  and  South;  the  pioneers  under- 
stand our  dialect).  Take,  therefore,  what  you  get 
with  a  kindly  heart  and  no  grumbling.  .  .  .  We 
will  now  shoulder  our  axe  and  bid  you  adieu  until 
next  week. 

Following  this  editorial  was  a  notice: 

The  Arrow  is  published  on  Friday  of  each  week 
at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska  Ter.  (opposite  Council 
Bluffs),  at  $2  per  year  in  advance.  For  a  time  and 
until  ourpress  and  fixtures  arrive,  it  will  be  printed 
at  the  office  of  the  Bugle,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  to 
which  point  communications  for  the  present  may 
be  addressed. 

This  was  the  second  editorial  in  the  same  issue: 

Last  night  we  slept  in  our  sanctum — the  starry- 
decked  heaven  for  a  ceiling,  and  our  mother  earth 
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for  a  floor.  It  was  a  glorious  night,  and  we  were 
tired  from  the  day's  exertions.  Far  away  on  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  prairie  glimmered  the  camp- 
fires  of  our  neighbors,  the  Pawnees,  Omahas,  or 
that  noble  and  too  often  unappreciated  class  of  our 
people  known  as  pioneers  or  squatters.  We  gath- 
ered around  our  little  camp-fire,  talked  of  times  in 
the  past,  of  the  pleasing  present,  and  of  the  glori- 
ous future  which  the  march  of  civilization  should 
open  in  the  land  whereon  we  sat.  .  .  .  We 
thought  of  distant  friends  and  loved  ones,  who, 
stretched  upon  beds  of  downy  ease,  little  appre- 
ciated the  unalloyed  pleasure,  the  heaven-blessed 
comfort  that  dwelt  with  us  in  this  far-off  land.  No 
busy  hum  of  the  bustling  world  served  to  distract 
our  thoughts.  Behind  us  was  spread  our  buffalo 
robe  in  an  old  Indian  trail  which  was  to  serve  as 
our  bed  and  bedding.  The  cool  night  wind  swept 
in  cooling  breezes  around  us,  deep  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  a  thousand-hued  and  various  flowers. 
Far  away  upon  our  lee  came  the  occasional  long- 
drawn  howl  of  the  prairie  wolves.  Talk  of  com- 
fort; there  was  more  of  it  in  one  hour  of  our  sanc- 
tum camp  life  upon  Nebraska  soil  than  in  a  whole 
life  of  fashionable  pampered  world  in  the  settle- 
ments, and  individually,  we  would  not  have 
exchanged  our  sanctum  for  any  of  those  of  our 
brethren  of  the  press,  who  boast  of  its  neatness 
and  beauty  of  artful  adornment. 

The  little  items  of  local  n^ws  are  quite  as  sug- 
gestive.   Here  is  one : 

The  Omahas  are  soon  expected  in  from  their 
hunt  to  prepare  and  dry  their  green  corn. 

There  are  also  rumors  of  Indian  troubles  along 
the  Western  trails,  and  of  massacres  of  white 
travelers,  all  recorded  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
but  speaking  eloquently  of. the  wild  disorder  of 
the  time. 

At  that  time  there  were,  of  course,  no  law 
courts  upon  the  new  soil,  and  the  settlers  had 
nothing  to  guide  them  save  their  own  good  will 
and  good  intentions  toward  one  another.  There 
is  news  in  this  first  issue  of  the  Arrow  of  the 
formation  of  an  association  among  the  settlers 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  its  members  in  caring  for  their  lands 
and  homes.  No  doubt  their  style  of  justice  was 
rude  and  rough  at  times ;  but  it  served  to  keep 
the  men  thoughtful  of  one  another  and  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  their  work  in  security. 

Time  passed  quickly  and  to  some  purpose  on 
the  new  soil.  The  fourth  issue  of  the  paper,  dated 
September  8,  contained  this  editorial: 

Again  we  write  from  our  sanctum,  though  not  as 
at  first  upon  the  stump  of  our  first  fallen  tree. 
Our  cabin  is  partially  reared,  and  near  it  we  have 
selected  a  shady  tree  from  whose  boughs  we  have 
interwoven  a  cool,  airy,  and  delightful  bower.  A 
rustic  seat  formed  of  poles,  with  the  green  soft 
grass  for  a  cushion,  and  an  umbrageous  limb  as  a 
table  upon  which  our  portfolio  rests.  We  have 
been  out  scrambling  through  the  bushes  to  gather 
some  of  the  delicious  and  juicy  plums  that  grow 
in  wild  profusion  around  us.     The  reverberating 


echoes  of  the  axe  of  the  distant  squatter,  mingled 
with  the  noontide  anthem  of  the  wildwood  warbler, 
falls  upon  our  ear  as  the  sound  of  merry  music.  In 
the  distance  upon  the  river  we  see  the  approach 
of  the  noisy  steamer  disturbing  Nature's  lovely 
seclusion  with  its  clicking  machinery  and  clouds  of 
steam  and  smoke,  while  in  the  background  smokes 
the  great  campfire  over  which  broils  a  brace  of 
quails  and  a  plump  duck  for  our  midday  meal.  Our 
rude  buffalo  hammock  hangs  high  over  our  head 
in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  a  safe  retreat  from  the 
stinging  bite  of  the  mosquitoes,  which  at  even 
swarm  in  great  abundance.  A  rude  village  of  the 
Omahas,  with  a  few  acres  of  luxurious  maize  and 
other  vegetables,  stands  by  the  skirt  of  the  timber 
far  away  to  the  westward  upon  the  banks  of  a 
clear,  pure  stream  of  Nature  s  choicest  beverage. 
Those  sturdy  sons  of  the  prairie  and  forest  have 
just  returned  from  their  summer  hunt  to  see  what 
the  Great  Father  at  Washington  has  sent  them. 
They  look  sorrowful  and  cast  down,  for  they  are 
soon  to  leave  the  lands  and  graves  of  their  fore- 
fathers forever  to  sojourn  and  rear  their  children 
upon  the  lands  selected  for  them  by  the  pale  faces, 
while  the  Saxon  race  shall  plough  up  the  very 
graves  of  their  dearest  kindred  and  leave  their 
bones  to  bleach  upon  the  surface  of  the  fertile 
soil.  Even  now  the  restive  white  man  has  reared 
his  claim-cabin  upon  the  very  site  of  the  last  vil- 
lage of  these  poor  though  noble  and  fast-fading 
savages.  ...  An  Hour  Later:  We  have  just 
returned  from  a  chase  after  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys 
that  had  the  impudence  to  invade  our  sanctum,  for 
which  we  have  cruelly  punished  them  by  taking 
one  of  their  number  for  our  quiet  squatter  supper. 

As  time  passed,  the  Arrow  chronicled  a  great 
change  in  the  face  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
town  was  to  be;  everywhere  was  the^hum  and 
bustle  of  growth,  the  noise  of  axes  and  hammers, 
and  the  grateful  sight  of  rude  houses  rising  fw 
the  shelter  of  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  settlers.  Things  were  happening  very  fast, 
and  in  every  line  was  an  echo  of  the  feverish 
note  of  hurry  that  pervaded  the  entire  frontier. 

In  those  brief  lines  the  pioneer  newspaper  of 
Nebraska  sung  its  own  requiem.  Omaha  now 
has  three  great  daily  newspapers,  each  printing 
several  daily  editions  of  many  thousands  of 
copies.  They  are  justly  counted  among  the 
worthy  enterprises  of  the  vigorous  Gate  City  of 
the  Northwest;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  die  mind  of 
any  one  of  these  modern  editors  is  fired  with  as 
strong  a  courage  as  that  which  upheld  the 
doughty  pioneers.  The  latter  were  not  always 
sure  of  their  English,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
quotations  given  above ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  was  a  dictionary  upon  Nebraska  soil  in 
those  days.  They  were  at  least  sure  of  them- 
selves, which  was  much  better. 


From  an  AnfMtum  8outh9rn  a/ittt.,.Frof.  W.  P.  Trtnt. . MiMtle 

Some  years  since,  while  engaged  in  researches 
for  a  course  of  lectures  on  southern  history,  I 
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found  in  the  Sewanee  library  six  large  volumes 
containing  a  file  of  the  Edgefield  (South  Caro- 
lina) Advertiser,  from  its  inception  on  February 
II,  1836,  to  January  21,  1848.  The  Advertiser, 
which  I  understand  is  still  running,  was  a  weekly 
sheet,  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  the  normal 
daily  newspaper  of  the  present.  Loyal  Edge- 
fielc^ans  were  to  receive  it  every  Thursday:  for 
$3.00  if  they  paid  in  advance,  for  $3.50  if  they 
paid  within  six  months,  for  $4.00  if  they  failed  to 
settle  before  that  time  had  elapsed.  If  one  may 
judge  from  sundry  urgent  notices  to  pay  up  that 
were  inserted  before  the  completion  of  the  first 
volume,  one  may  infer  that  the  woes  of  country 
editors  are  a  pretty  constant  quantity.  The  edi- 
tor's political  principles  are  easily  determined 
from  the  motto  of  the  paper,  to  which  it  clung 
long  after  he  had  left  it — a  ringing  motto  taken 
from  some  speech  of  the  vehement  McDuflfie: 
"We  will  cling  to  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  our 
liberties,  and  if  it  must  fall  we  will  perish  amid 
the  ruins."  Not  satisfied  with  this  Samsonian 
affirmation  that  stared  every  reader  in  the  face, 
our  editor,  in  his  salutatory  remarks,  declared: 
"We  are  not  ashamed  to  make  the  confession  that 
we  go  for  our  State  against  the  world,  though  we 
may  expose  ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  possess- 
ing a  patriotism  selfish  and  contracted."  Con- 
dor compels  me  to  say  that  the  Advertiser  held 
very  closely  to  this  definite  programme  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Henry  Laurens  Pinckney,  the  representa- 
tive of  Charleston  in  Congress,  had,  in  an  un- 
wary moment,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  consider  abolition  petitions  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  Pinck- 
neys  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  was  far  enough 
from  being  an  abolitionist,  but  he  doubtless  be- 
lieved that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  peti- 
tions was  to  smother  them  in  committee.  His 
compatriots  thought  that  any  reception  of  them 
was  an  outrage,  and  Mr.  Pinckney  was  soon  made 
to  understand  that  the  fate  of  that  man  is  hard 
who,  on  vital  points,  differs  in  opinion  from  the 
people  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast.  The  Edge- 
fieldians  passed  stinging  resolutions  against  him; 
and  if  he  read  the  Advertiser,  he  must  have  felt 
little  flattered  at  finding  himself  made  an  object 
of  censure  along  with  Jackson  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Of  the  latter  statesman  the  editor  had 
once  had  a  good  opinion,  but  he  is  now  convinced 
that  "his  career  for  the  last  year  or  so  would 
be  disgraceful  to  the  lowest  village  politician. 
....  We  regard  him  as  one  of  the  merest 
whipsters  in  Congress."  Adams,  Jackson  and 
Pinckney,  however,  were  not  alone  in  incurring 
the  editorial  wrath.    Virginia's  action  with  re- 


gard to  the  famous  Expunging  Resolutions  filled 
him  with  disgust,  and  he  exclaimed,  "That  State 
is  now  rotten  and  corrupt  beyond  all  former 
precedent !"  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  about 
this  time  most  good  Carolinians  felt  that  there 
were  few  righteous  men  in  Israel  besides  them- 
selves. And  even  a  Pinckney  had  fallen  by  the 
way. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  unfortunate  member  from 
Charleston  had  some  rest.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Benton  taking  his  place,  and  receiving  the  pleas- 
ant appellations  of  "monster"  and  "blackguard." 
But  worse  things  were  in  store  for  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney. If  there  was  one  thing  Edgefield  was  noted 
for,  it  was  public  dinners  given  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  at  other  fitting  times.  Then,  to  judge 
from  the  meagre  accounts  preserved,  eloquence 
was  placed  on  tap,  and  tapped  vigorously  on  one 
occasion — ^a  barbecue,  not  a  dinner — tapped  for 
thirteen  regular  and  twenty-one  volunteer  toasts. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  the  True  Blues,  the  vol- 
unteer company  sent  by  the  district  to  the  Sem- 
inole war,  returned  from  Florida  about  the  time 
of  the  Pinckney  affair,  and  a  dinner  was  given 
them.  The  eleventh  toast  ran:  "The  Traitor  of 
the  South.  America  has  known  but  one  Arnold; 
may  Carolina  know  but  one  Pinckney." 

Among  editorial  utterances  on  the  topic  of 
slavery  we  find  this  concise  sentence  (February 
8,  1838) :  "The  world  should  know  that  the  very 
instant  Congress  took  upon  itself  to  abolish  slav- 
ery in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  do  anything 
else  aflfeoting  the  great  interest  of  the  South,  the 
Union  should  be  dissolved."  An  equally  concise 
statement  as  to  the  relations  between  slavery  and 
the  cotton  plant  appears  in  an  anonymous  com- 
munication in  the  issue  for  September  12,  1839, 
to  the  effect  that  a  genuine  South  Carolina  slave- 
holder, if  he  expects  to  preserve  his  institutions, 
must  "teach  his  children  to  hold  the  cotton  plant 
in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  ever 
ready  to  defend  it." 

It  has  long  been  known  that  attention  was  paid 
in  the  South  to  the  militia,  in  view  of  its  possible 
use  in  a  war  of  secession ;  but  one  has  to  make 
rather  minute  researches  in  order  to  understand 
'what  importance  was  attached  to  the  matter  by 
some  people,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  whidi 
had  intended  to  use  her  troops  in  the  nullification 
crisis.  The  Seminole' war  brought  the  subject  to 
the  front  in  1836,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  in  the  South  had  a  similar  effect.  The 
latter  struggle,  of  course,  filled  many  columns  of 
the  Advertiser,  especially  as  the  paper  had  always 
shown  its  interest  in  Texas,  and  as  the  Palmetto 
Regiment  of  South  Carolina  displayed  conspic- 
uous prowess  in  the  field.    On  October  27,  1836, 
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speaking  editorially  of  a  recent  review  of  the 
three  infantry  regiments  of  the  district  by  Gov- 
ernor McDuffie,  the  Advertiser  commented  on  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  militia  officers  in 
this  way:  "With  such  feelings  and  sentiments 
pervading  the  whole  State,  we  should  predict  with 
confidence  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  and  laugh 
to  scorn  the  machinations  and  threats  of  fiendish 
fanaticism."  Four  years  later  (1842),  Governor 
John  P.  Richardson,  after  commenting  upon  the 
improved  condition  of  the  militia  system,  which 
had  been  building  for  more  than  forty  years, 
wrote  as  follows:  "If,  in  the  absence  of  all  con- 
stitutional power  to  restrain  a  standing:  military 
force,  the  States  of  this  Union  possess  no  means 
but  that  of  a  polemical  argument  to  maintain  their 
rights  as  sovereigns,  those  rights  would  indeed 
be  found  to  be  vain,  shadowy,  and  unprofitable 
before  die  arbitrament  of  an  armed  federal  poten- 
tate. In  our  late  contest  with  federal  power,  it 
was  not  to  the  mere  efficacy  of  its  laws  or  the 
sanctity  [of  its]  ordinances,  to  the  justice  of  her 
cause  or  the  strength  of  her  defense,  that  the 
State  looked  at  last  for  protection;  and  were  the 
dangers  of  the  past  to  recur,  or  the  imfavorabla 
forebodings  of  the  future  to  be  realized,  it  is  to 
the  bold  hearts  and  nerved  and  disciplined  pa- 
triotism of  the  militia  that  South  Carolina  would 
again  appeal."  The  governor  went  on  to  say  that 
the  State  had  spent  half  a  million  on  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  arsenals,  and  was  expending 
$24,000  annually  to  keep  its  military  supplies  and 
buildings  in  good  order.  He  wanted  no  retrench- 
ment in  this  particular,  and  in  fact  desired  to 
develop  a  system  of  military  education  in  con- 
nection with  the  arsenals,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  do  far  more  good  than  the  inefficient  free 
school  system  then  in  operation.  Such  were  the 
views  of  a  representative  southern  governor 
eighteen  years  before  the  Civil  War;  and  yet 
there  were  not  wanting  in  i860  many  estimable 
gentlemen  who  professed  themselves  to  be  willing 
to  drink  all  the  blood  that  would  be  spilt  should 
South  Carolina  secede.  In  view  of  the  military 
preparations  of  his  native  State,  William  Gilmore 
Simms  was  more  justified  in  his  famous  remark 
that,  if  it  came  to  war,  the  South  could  crush  the 
North  as  easily  as  he  could  crush  an  tgg. 


From  ElghUMth  Century  Neuitpaptrt Ltlaurt  Hour 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  past  there 
is  hardly  anything  more  entertaining  than  read- 
ing through  a  file  of  old  newspapers.  The  morn- 
ing paper  of  the  present  day  contains  a  much 
larger  and  more  varied  collection  of  matter,  but 
it  is  rivaled  in  interest  by  the  newspaper  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  which  presents  us  with 


pictures  of  our  ancestors  "in  their  habit  as  they 
lived,"  more  striking  and  trustworthy  than  can  be 
found  in  novels  or  essays,  and  mirrors  for  us  in  a 
pleasant,  lively  way  "the  very  age  and  body  of 
the  time,  its  form  and  pressure."  Some  still 
affect  to  look  back  upon  the  "good  old  times" 
with  regret — "all  times  when  old  are  good" — ^but 
if  w^  may  estimate  our  moral  and  social  progress 
by  a  comparison  of  the  daily  life  of  the  past  dis- 
closed in  the  newspapers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  that  of  the  present  day,  few  will  be 
found  to  deny  the  marked  advancement  that  has 
been  made  in  civilization  and  refinement. 

Some  copies  of  the  Ipswich  Gazette,  extending 
from  1734  to  1736,  afford  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  lives  and  manners  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
days  of  George  II. 

The  paper  contained  four  pages,  measuring 
about  ten  inches  by  eight,  and  was  published 
weekly,  price  2d.,  by  John  Bagnall.  The  Gazette 
was  chiefly  filled  with  foreign  intelligence.  Its 
local  news  was  very  meagre,  often  not  more 
than  a.  few  paragraphs  each  week.  The  pub- 
lisher never  had  to  apologize  for  "the  pressure 
of  our  space  by  advertisements,"  as  they  only 
averaged  six  by  seven  per  week,  and  were  prin- 
cipally of  the  quack  medicines  of  the  period.  One 
of  these  vaunts  the  transcendent  virtues  of 

Tabulae  Cardialgicae',  or  Lozenges  for  the  Heart 
Burn,  which  in  2  or  3  minutes  effectually  cure  that 
Distemper  even  in  the  most  violent  Degree.  They 
arc  a  pleasant  medicine,  and  Exccll  every  Thing 
that  has  yet  Appeared  in  the  World. 

The  marriage  notices  of  George  II.'s  subjects 
were  recorded  in  more  piquant  language  than  is 
used  now  for  such  announcements.  Thus  we 
learn  that 

On  Thursday  last  Dr.  Adams,  a  Physician,  soft 
of  Governor  Adams,  was  marry'd  to  Miss  Gray, 
an  agreeable  Young  Lady,  and  a  fortune  of  £20,- 
000. 

Another  of  these  alluring  notices  describes  the 
lady's  personal  beauty: 

Yesterday  Mr.  Roberts,  an  eminent  Cabinet 
maker  in  Piccadilly,  one  of  the  people  called  Quak- 
ers, was  join'd  in  Holy  Matrimony  unto  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Mercer  of  the  County  of  Essex,  a  young 
woman  of  an  exceeding  fair  countenance,  and 
lovely  to  behold,  at  the  Quakers'  Meeting-house, 
opposite  Exeter  Exchange,  in  the  Strand. 

Among  the  worst  social  abuses  of  this  period 
were  the  Fleet  Marriages.  Officiating  priests  of 
the  "marriage-houses"  (which  were  mostly  low 
taverns)  employed  touters,  as  cheap  photograph- 
ers do  now,  to  entice  the  couples  in.  Sometimes 
the  parsons  plied  for  customers  on  their  own 
account.  Young  gentlemen  were  made  drunk  and 
entrapped  into  an  union  with  the  worst  of  charac- 
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ters.  Well  migiit  a  News-letter  "urge  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Bill  to  prevent  Clandestine  marriages" 
when  they  contained  such  paragraphs  as  the 
following : 

Last  week  the  Nephew  of  a  General  Officer  was 

married  at  the  Fleet  to  a  Servant-maid;  he  is  but 

13  years  of  age  and  was  Heir  Expectant  to  a  very 

*  considerable  Estate;  she  is  about  20.     They  were 

married  by  fictitious  names. 

On  Tuesday  last  an  Apprentice  to  a  Packer  of 
this  City  was  married  at  the  Fleet  to  a  young  Gen- 
tlewoman of  Mile-end  Green,  16  years  of  Age,  and 
a  fortune  of  £12,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  social  condition  of  the  country 
may  be  gained  from  paragraphs  showing  the 
frequency  of  highway  robberies,  burglaries,  and 
other  crimes,  and  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
they  were  punished;  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  smuggling  that  was  carried  on,  and  the  fearful 
prevalence  of  drunkenness,  with  the  futile  at- 
tempts of  the  Government  to  suppress  that  vice 
by  legislation.  To  begin  with  highway  robberies. 
This  was  the  palmy  period  of  the  knights  of  the 
road.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
perhaps,  were  gentlemen  of  the  Claude  Duval  and 
Dick  Turpin  type  in  such  an  ascendant.  These 
old  newspapers  abound  in  accounts  of  highway 
robberies,  and  people,  generally  speaking,  appear 
to  have  accepted  highwaymen  as  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country — b,  kind  of  necessary 
evil. 

Saturday  a  Coach  and  Six  was  attacked  near 
Kensington  Gravel  Pits  by  two  Highwaymen:  the 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies  in  it  had  provided  them- 
selves with  Purses  containing  a  few  Shillings  and 
Half-pence,  and  affected  with  so  much  reluctance 
to  part  with  them,  that  the  Fellows  gave  them  the 
Watchword  and  rode  off.  The  Company  were 
greatly  pleased  to  think  they  had  trick'd  the  High- 
waymen, and  believing  them  out  of  further  danger 
were  taking  their  money  out  of  the  places  where 
they  had  concealed  it  when  the  Fellows  having 
discovered  the  cheat  rode  back,  made  them  alight 
out  of  the  Coach,  and  robbed  them  of  value  £70. 

At  Woodford,  in  Essex,  some  nights  ago.  Eleven 
Rogues,  mask'd  and  arm'd,  entered  the  house  of 
Mr  Woolridge,  and  plunderM  it  of  all  the  Brass, 
Pewter,  Window  Curtains,  Beds  and  Bedding,  and 
many  other  things;  and  after  drinking  all  the  Rum, 
Brandy,  and  other  liquors,  loaded  several  Horses 
with  the  Booty  to  the  value  of  £200  and  carried 
it  off. 

The  great  prevalence  of  cfinie  at  this  period 
was  not  caused  by  any  lack  of  severity  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  In  1734  four  women 
were  burnt  at  Tyburn  for  coining.  At  the  March 
Assizes  at  Qcmsford  in  1735  six  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  robberies.  In  August,  1735, 
Mary  Fasson,  aged  twenty,  was  burnt  to  death  for 
poisoning  her  husband.  In  the  same  month  a 
man  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead 
at  the  Sussex  Assizes.     Coming  later,  we  find 


that  when  Sir  S.  Romilly  labored  (from  1808  to 
181 8)  to  make  our  criminal  law  less  cruel,  it  was 
death  to  steal  five  shillings  from  the  person ;  deadi 
to  steal  five  shillings*  worth  of  goods  from  a  shop ; 
death  to  steal  a  strip  of  cloth  from  a  bleaching 
ground.  In  a  debate  in  181 6,  Sir  S.  Romilly 
stated  that  a  child  not  ten  years  old  was  then  in 
Newgate  under  sentence  of  death  for  shoplifting. 
The  early  period  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
marked  by  extreme  intemperance.  Beer,  the 
great  beverage  of  the  olden  time,  had  been  grad- 
ually displaced  by  the  use  of  spirits,  chiefly  gin 
or  Geneva ;  a  drink  more  fiery  than  any  spirituous 
concoction  of  the  present  day,  except  pei^aps  the 
Russian  vodka.  The  three  following  paragraphs 
are  all  taken  from  one  number  of  the  Ipswich 
Gazette : 

Yesterday  one  William  Thomas  after  having; 
drunk  9  Quartens  of  Geneva,  in  the  Catherine- 
Wheel  Yard,  in  St.  James's  street,  died  immedi- 
ately. 

The  same  day  a  Woman  being  drunk  with  the 
same  liquor,  dropped  down  dead  near  Charing 
Cross. 

A  Tumult  being  observed  last  Monday  at  a  Door 
of  a  Certain  Gin  Shop,  some  Gentlemen  had  the 
curiosity  to  enquire  why  such  a  Number  of  People 
were  got  together,  and  found  that  it  was  no  more 
than  that  a  man  had  fallen  from  his  Horse  stone 
dead  just  as  he  had  drunk  his  i8th  Dram. 

In  one  of  the  News-letters,  reference  is  made 
to  a  gin-shop  in  Southwark,  which  had  on  its 
sign  "Drunk  for  a  Penny,  dead  drunk  for  Two- 
pence, clean  straw  for  nothing."  The  price  of  gin 
was  extremely  low,  and  in  1736  an  Act,  called  the 
Geneva  Act,  was  passed — imposing  the  prohibi- 
tive duty  of  twenty  shillings  per  gallon  on  all 
spirituous  liquors  sold  by  retail,  and  a  charge  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year  for  every  license  to  sell  the 
same.  But  this  Act  failed  of  its  intended  effect, 
for  numerous  devices  were  adopted,  with  success, 
by  which  the  law  was  evaded,  some  of  which 
are  described  in  a  News-letter  of  1736: 

A  certain  person  near  St.  James's  Market  con- 
tinues Selling  Drams,  being  coloured  with  red,  hav- 
ing a  large  Label  tied  to  the  bottle  on  which  is 
wrote,  "Take  2  or  3  Spoonfuls  of  this  4  or  5  times 
a  Day,  or  as  often  as  the  Fit  is  on  you." 

Numbers  of  people  go  about  the  Streets  with 
Caggs  of  Geneva  and  Glasses  under  pretence  of 
Crying  Ink,  Brass  cocks,  or  any  other  indifferent 
Thing,  and  when  you  accost  them  they  ask  you  if 
you  are  for  a  dram. 

Humorous  names  were  given  to  the  liquor  sur- 
reptitiously supplied  : 

The  following  Drams  are  sold  at  several  Brandy 
Shops  in  this  city— viz.,  Sangree,  Tow-Row,  Cuck- 
old's Comfort,  Parliament  Gin,  Make  Shift.  The 
Ladies'  Delight,  The  Baulk,  King  Theodore  of 
Corsica,  Cholic  and  Gripe  Waters,  and  many 
others,  to  evade  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
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T/i9  Thought  and  the8onn€t Boston  Courlor 

"You  think  that  you're  a  Thought,"  the  Sonnet 

hissed, 
"Just  let  me  once  enmesh  you  in  my  rhymes, 
And   though  you   may   perchance   be   guessed   at 

times. 
In  fourteen  rounds  Fll  knock  out  all  your  gist." 
The  Thought  was  daring  and  would  fain  persist, 
But  soon  a  rhyme  allured  it  and  it  left 
The  path  of  sense  to  cull  it.  then,  bereft 
Of  sanity,  it  wandered  in  a  mist. 
And,  if  a  rhyme  would  guide  it  back  to  sense. 
Another  rhyme  would  lead  it  all  astray, 
And  so  it  zig-zagged  on  its  blundering  way. 
Losing  all  semblance  of  intelligence. 
"Thanks!"  said  the  Sonnet,  "you  have  made  me 

great; 
What  men  can  grasp  they  underestimate." 

Wh§H  Father  Shaooa  HIa  Faoo i/of  Cont Mow  Y^rh  Horal4 

When  father  shaves  his  stubbly  face 

At  nine  on  Sunday  morn, 
There  always  steals  upon  the  place 

A  feeling  of  forlorn. 
An  awful  silence  settles  down 

On  all  the  human  race; 
It's  like  a  funeral  in  town 

When  father  shaves  his  face. 

He  gets  his  razor  from  the  shelf 

And  strops  it  up  and  down; 
And  mutters  wildly  to  himself 

And  throws  us  all  a  frown. 
We  dare  not  look  to  left  or  right. 

Or  breathe  in  any  case; 
E'en  mother  has  to  tiptoe  quite 

When  father  shaves  his  face. 

He  plasters  lather  everywhere, 

And  snots  the  window  pane; 
But  mother  says  she  doesn't  care. 

She'll  clean  it  off  again. 
She  tries  to  please  him  all  she  can, 

To  save  us  from  disgrace; 
For  he's  an  awful  nervous  man 

When  father  shaves  his  face. 

We  try  to  sit  like  mummies  there. 

And  live  the  ordeal  through; 
And  hear  that  razor  rip  and  tear, 

And  likewise   father,  too. 
And  if  it  slips  and  cuts  his  chin, 

We  jump  and  quit  the  place; 
No  power  on  earth  can  keep  us  in 

If  father  cuts  his  face. 

Tho  Hlstorioal  Noool M.8.  0/do Roehoator  Foot  Exproaa 

The  author  observed,  with  a  critical  wink, 
The  path  which  the  public  was  taking. 

Said  he:    "I  will  drop  the  discussion  of  soul 
And  straightway  toward  history  be  making." 

So  he  studied  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  old 
And  picked  out  one  which  was  to  his  liking. 

Said  the  author:    "He's  dead,  I'll  doctor  him  up. 
The  result  will  be  lively  and  striking." 


He  twisted  the  facts  and  distorted  the  truth 
And  with  " 'S  Bloods"  interlarded  the  pages. 

To  furnish  the  "color;"  while  death  followed  fast 
On  the  heels  of  the  hero's  red  rages. 

The  publishers  scattered  the  author's  fine  features 
And  furnished  the  papers  with  "stuff." 

The  magazine  book-notes  were  filled  to  o'er-flowing 
With  paragraphs  known  as  "guff." 

They  told  of  his  youth,  of  his  habits  and  tastes 
Of  the  wav  that  he  handled  his  pen. 

Of  the  time  he  arose,  of  the  food  that  he  ate. 
Of  the  pets  that  he  fondled— and  then 

The  book,  it  came  out,  bound  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

The  public  before  it  did  grovel, 
Crying:    "Marvelous     mind!    What    color,     what 
strength, 

In  this  matchless  historical  novell" 

Totho  HonoatUar «/ofA  WInh Baltlmoro Amorleun 

Here's  to  the  man  who  lies  to  us,  who's  careless  of 

the  truth. 
Who  slaps  us  on  the  back  and  says,  "Gee !  how  you 

hold  your  youth!" 
Who  shrinks  not  at  the  future  when  he  has  a  lie 

to  tell. 
But,  when  you're  sick  and  tired  and  blue,  declares 

"You're  looking  well!" 

Here's  to  the  man  who  tells  us  lies  when  solemn 

truth  would  hurt. 
Who  says:    "I'll  back  you  through  and  through, 

if  it  should  take  my  shirt." 
Who,  when  you're  "oflf"  and  cannot  write  just  as 

you  think  you  should. 
Will  tune  you  up  for  better  things,  with,  "That's 

what  I  call  good!" 

Or,  when  you  paint  a  picture  that  is  wrong   in 

every  part. 
Will  make  you  think  the  daub  is  great  by  sayinff. 

"Now,  that's  art!"  ^      J^    ». 

He  lies— but  it's  in  charity,  if  lying  ever  was, 
So,  here's  his  health,  for,  though  he  lies,  he's  honest 

when  he  does. 

Tho  Looor Samuol  Mintorn  Foeh Boaton  Transcript 

The  lover— what  should  counsel  him, 

And  mingle  magic  with  his  song? 
The  spirit  of  the  twilight  dim, 

The  soul  of  summers  sweet  and  long; 
The  carols  of  the  birds  and  bees, 

Blent  with  the  breath  of  moonlit  flowers 
Which  garland  Time  the  while  he  flees. 

And  add  but  swiftness  to  the  hours. 

The  lover— ah,  what  shall  I  take 

To  symbolize  his  faithful  soul? 
The  moon-chained  tide  with  ceaseless  flow. 

The  needle  constant  to  the  pole. 
The  echo  of  the  distant  hills. 

That  sweetens  discord  as  it  flies 
The  fragrant  herb  that,  crushed,  distils 

A  keener  perfume  ere  it  dies. 
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The  lover — oh  how  I  lest  is  he, 

E'en  though  his  love  no  guerdon  gains! 
A  boundless  bliss  he  holds  in  fee 

That  crowns  with  rapture  all  his  pains. 
For  't  is  not  being  loved  that  wreathes 

The  heart  with  joy's  supernal  glow; 
No;  it  is  loving  that  bequeathes 

The  purest  pleasure  life  can  know, 

A  Loo0rt8ong Clinton  8eol lard Bochtaier  Post  Expr9i8 

Spring,  you  say,  is  for  the  far 
Footing  where  the  hill-paths  are; 
For  the  raptured  listening 
To  the  nesting  tawny- wing; 
For  the  sentient  ecstasy 
Permeating  sod  and  tree! 
Marry,  lad,  it  may  be  so! 

If  not.  then  for  what?  you  cry; 
Springtime  is  for  Love,  I  trow! 

Just  for  Love!  say  I. 

Summer,  you  say,  is  for  dreams 

Where  the  lake's  blue  ripple  gleams; 

Is  for  reveling  at  will 

In  the  scents  the  roses  spill; 

Is  for  sloughing  care  and  stress; 

Is  for  honeyed  idleness! 

Faith,  my  lad,  it  may  be  so! 

If  not,  then  for  what?  you  cry; 
Summer  is  for  Love,  I  trow! 

Just  for  Love!  say  I. 

Autumn,  say  you,  is  for  all 
Nature  holding  carnival; 
Fruit  grown  mellow  to  the  core 
On  the  upland,  by  the  shore; 
Brimming  bin  and  bursting  sheaf, 
And  rich  livery  for  the  leaf! 
Sooth,  my  lad,  it  may  be  so! 

If  not,  then  for  what?  you  cry; 
Autumn  is  for  Love,  I  trow! 

Just  for  Love!  say  I. 

Winter,  say  jrou.  is  for  books 
Read  in  long-warmed  ingle-nooks; 
For  the  wonders  of  the  air 
Where  the  srreat  auroras  flare; 
For  the  merry  rites  that  rule 
Till  the  waning  tide  of  Yule! 
Marry,  lad,  it  may  be  so! 

If  not.  then  for  what?  you  cry; 
Winter  is  for  Love,  I  trow! 

Just  for  Love!  say  I. 

Adrift H,8.  England. ..  Wilmington  (D§l.)  Sunday  Star 

The  west  wind  lingers  round  the  prow 

With  lover-like  caress, 
♦The  waters  stroke  with  gentle  hand 

The  sea-weed*s  floating  tress, 
I  lie  supine  upon  the  deck 

In  freedom  newly  found, 
And  health  is  here  and  life  is  sweet 

Adrift  on  Tangier  Sound. 

The  bustle  of  the  busy  world 

Dares  not  to  venture  near, 
The  murmur  of  the  little  waves 

Is  all  the  sound  I  hear: 
Free  as  yon  eull  I  seem  to  soar 

Uncramped — untamed — unbound — 
IVe  called  a  truce  with  care  to-day 

Adrift  on  Tangier  Sound. 


Come,  steal  unto  my  .side,  sweetheart, 

And  rest  thee  here  awhile. 
And  let  me  hear  thy  voice  again — 

And  let  me  see  thy  smile; 
And  let  me  feel  thine  old-time  kiss 

And  let  our  love  abound. 
For  Love  sailed  forth  with  us,  to  lie 

Adrift  on  Tangier  Sound. 

Man  and  tAt  Flirt 8»  E.  Klaor Cloveland  Plain  Doalor 

Her  eyes  are  big  and  soft  and  blue, 
Her  mouth  is  like  a  budding  rose; 

An  artist  would  be  glad  to  see 
Her  dehcately  chiseled  nose; 

She  has  a  wealth  of  burnished  hair, 

And  men  agree  that  she  is  fair- 
But  sorrow  follows  where  she  goes. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  dreamy  sound 
He  makes  upon  his  reed  who  plays 

With  sweet  enchantment  in  his  soul — 
But  broken  hearts  bestrew  her  ways!— 

She  that  was  given  at  her  birth 

The  fairest  gifts  there  are  on  earth 
Allures  and  shamefully  betrays. 

She  sighs,  but  only  to  enslave. 

She  looks,  but  only  to  ensnare; 
And  if  she  walks  in  Virtue's  way 

'Tis  Fear  and  Pride  that  keep  her  there! 
Her  soul  must,  like  a  much-worn  shoe, 
Be  wrinkled  and  run  over,  too— ^ 

But,  oh!  her  smiling  face  is  fair. 

Ah,  beauty  withers  like  the  rose,  • 
While  saintliness  may  last  for  aye — 

Nay,  nay,  'tis  Envy  preaches  that! 
She  sweetly  smiles  on  me  to-day! 

Her  unscarred  heart  is  mine  I  know. 

Because — because  she  tells  me  so — 
Away,  cold  moralist,  away! 

"In  other  Dag$  Lat  Other  LI  pa  " Purch 

Not  mine  to  tell  in  splendid  verse 
My  lady's  beauty,  nor  to  greet  her 

With  joyous  music,  nor  rehearse 
Her  virtue  in  melodious  metre. 

Not  mine  to  liken  her  dear  eyes 
To  something  shy  and  unexpected, 

In  metaphor  that  would  surprise 
The  poets  who  arc  most  respected. 

Not  mine  to  weave  her  fancy  prose. 

With  all  a  laureate's  graceful  notion, 
Nor  glad  her  sight  with  rows  on  rows 

Of  printed,  edited  emotion. 

Not  mine — an  undiscovered  Keats, 
My  genius  has  escaped  detection, 

And  everything  I  proflFer  meets 
With  editorial  rejection. 

A  P$alm  of  the  Strenueue  Life Chicago  Tlmei-Hercld 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 

All  becoming  money  kings: 
Some  day  we  mav  be  endowing 

Universities  and  things. 

Lives  of  billionaires  remind  us 
That  we've  got  to  own  the  stock 

If  we  want  to  leave  behind  us 
Libraries  on  every  block. 


so 


The  Social  Engineer* 


By  W.  H.  Tolman 


In  the  changed  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  to-day  the  great  concentration  of  capital 
and  the  massing  of  thousands  of  the  employed 
have  brought  about  new  problems.  In  the  old 
times,  master  and  man  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether— there  was  a  daily  point  of  contact,  a  con- 
tinuous personal  touch.  To-day  all  is  changed. 
The  employer,  in  many  cases,  is  as  much  of  an 
absentee  as  were  the  nobles  in  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
landlords  of  some  of  the  worst  tenements  in  slum- 
dom. 

The  personal  touch  between  employer  and 
employed  has  largely  been  lost,  and  it  is  not  de- 
sirable, even  if  it  were  possible,  to  return  to  the 
earlier  days.  But  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  twentieth  century  a  point 
of  contact  must  be  sought  for  and  established, 
though  in  a  different  way.  This  need  has  created 
a  new  profession,  that  of  the  "social  engineer," 
a  man  who  can  tell  the  employer  how  he  may 
establish  suph  a  point  of  contact  between  him- 
self, his  immediate  staff,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  industrial  army.  Thus  the  writer  was 
summoned  in  this  capacity  some  time  ago  to 
advise  a  firm  employing  two  thousand  men  and 
boys  on  the  subject  of  a  building  to  serve  as  a 
social  center  for  their  employees  and  also  for 
the  community  where  the  factory  was  located. 

On  another  occasion  an  employer  of  five  thous- 
and men  asked  me  what  form  of  industrial  better- 
ment he  could  begin.  This  led  to  a  few  questions 
on  my  part.  First,  were  the  men  allowed  to 
drink  beer  on  the  premises,  especially  at  the 
noon  hour.  "Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer;  "we  are 
very  strict  about  that."  Secondly,  I  inquired 
whether  any  rooms  were  provided  in  the  factory 
where  the  men  could  eat  their  lunch,  or  any 
kind  of  shelter  outside  to  protect  them  from  the 
hot  sun  of  the  summer,  I  found  that  nothing 
was  provided.  In  summer  they  were  obliged  to 
eat  their  luncheon  in  the  shadow  of  the  build- 
ings; frequently  their  heads  were  shaded  while 
their  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  Un- 
der these  conditions  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  men  went  to  saloons  where  they  could  have 
their  beer  and  the  privileges  of  the  free  lunch 
counter  in  comparatively  cool  and  comfortable 
rooms. 

To  change  these  conditions  I  advised  the  fit- 
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ting-up  of  a  room  with  plenty  of  windows  and 
fresh  air,  and  a  temporary  shelter  in  some  part 
of  the  yard  for  summer  use.  I  reinforced  my 
suggestion  by  the  instance  of  a  certain  factory 
where  one  large  room  is  furnished  with  tables 
and  benches.  A  kitchen  is  provided  where  plain, 
substantial  food  is  furnished  at  cost  price.  The 
men  are  divided  into  sections  and  are  given 
cards  on  which  they  write  down  their  orders 
for  the  following  day.  One  of  their  own  num- 
ber serves  as  waiter,  going  to  the  kitchen  five 
minutes  before  the  whistle  blows  to  get  the  tray 
with  the  food  which  has  already  been  placed 
there,  corresponding  to  the  written  orders  given 
on  the  cards.  As  soon  as  the  men  are  seated 
at  the  tables,  the  food,  smoking  hot,  is  placed 
before  them,  so  that  there  is  not  a  moment's 
loss  of  time.  The  average  price  of  a  meal  is 
fifteen  cents. 

After  dinner  they  may  adjourn  to  one  end 
of  the  room  where  are  tables  filled  with  reading 
matter,  trade  papers,  technical  journals,  maga- 
zines— in  fact,  just  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
that  will  appeal  to  the  man  at  the  bench  who 
has  a  few  minutes'  leisure  after  eating.  The 
men  are  also  allowed  to  smoke  for  half  an 
hour  after  they  return  to  their  work.  The  manu- 
factured product  is  such  as  to  permit  this  privi- 
lege in  nearly  all  the  rooms.  There  are  very  few 
factories  where  smoking  could  be  allowed,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  allowed  here  shows  that  the 
employer  is  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the 
comfort  of  his  men.  My  visit  to  this  factory  hap- 
pened on  a  Friday,  when  a  religious  talk  of 
seven  minutes  is  given  to  the  men  after  lunch- 
eon. The  speaker  gave  the  men  a  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  gospel  talk  on  the  Prodigal  Son. 
I  watched  carefully  to  see  how  many  would  stay 
for  the  talk.  With  the  exception  of  about  twenty 
men,  who  were  reading,  the  remainder,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  stayed  for  the  address.  When 
you  consider  that  the  men  took  their  own  time 
to  listen  to  the  religious  talk,  it  is  very  significant 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  factory  lunch- 
room three  saloons  in  the  neighborhood  have 
gone  out  of  business,  and  the  fourth  is  having 
a  hard  time.  In  this  particular  factory  the  men 
appreciate  the  co-operatron  of  their  employer, 
and  show  it;  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
appreciation  is  not  expressed,  even  if  it  be  felt. 

One  of  the  first  steps,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
toward  improving  the  condition  of  the  employed 
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is  the  provision  of  clean  and  comfortable  rooms 
where  men  or  women  may  eat  their  midday  meal 
away  from  the  noise,  dirt  and  routine  of  the 
work-bench  or  machine.  The  most  far-sighted 
employers  have  been  quick  to  see  that  taking 
care  of  their  employees  is  good  business,  and 
have  fitted  up  kitchens  where  a  warm  meal  of 
plain,  substantial  food  may  be  served  at  cost. 
The  captains  of  industry  are  slowly  learning  a 
lesson  from  the  captains  of  war,  who  lay  great 
store  on  the  physical  equipment  of  their  army, 
fully  recognizing  that  the  best-fed  and  the  best- 
nourished  soldier  is  the  most  efficient  one. 

In  a  large  paint  factory  it  was  found  that  a 
great  deal  of  illness  was  caused  by  poor  drinking 
water.  This  was  a  loss  to  the  men,  who  could 
not  work  while  disabled,  and  also  to  the  firm, 
who  lost  the  continuous  service  of  good  work- 
men. On  making  a  study  of  the  local  conditions, 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  service  of  filtration 
would  overcome  these  evils,  and  accordingly  a 
complete  filtering  instalation  was  added  to  the 
factory  equipment  at  considerable  expense,  with 
the  result  that  now  typhoid  cases  are  unknown 
there. 

In  the  dry  color  room  in  this  same  factory 
the  workmen  are  provided  with  two  sets  of 
"jumpers,"  which  they  wear  daily.  At  night  the 
outer  one  is  laundered.  In  the  morning  a  clean 
one  is  put  on  next  to  the  underclothing,  while 
the  inner  "jumper"  of  the  day  before  becomes 
the  outer  one  of  the  next  day.  The  lavatory  is 
fitted  up  with  spray  baths,  and  each  worker  is 
obliged  to  use  them,  being  given  time  of  the 
company  for  this  purpose.  Those  who  wish 
may  have  their  underclothing  washed  at  the  fac- 
tory laundry.  By  the  baths  the  pores  of  the  skin 
arc  kept  open,  so  that  all  impurities  are  worked 
out  of  the  system.  Formerly  in  this  department 
a  man  lasted  only  five  or  six  months;  now  lead 
poisoning  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  employee 
gains  in  having  good  health,  and  the  firm  do  not 
lose  time  and  experience  in  breaking  in  new 
workmen. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  employee 
to  do  his  best,  an  increasing  number  of  employers 
are  offering  cash  awards  for  the  best  suggestions 
from  their  staff.  In  one  large  company  a  wagon 
driver  called  the  proprietor's  attention  to  the 
poorly  paved  streets  about  the  freight  stations, 
stating  that  he  was  never  able  to  haul  a  full  load 
of  merchandise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  needless 
wear  and  tear  on  the  horses  and  wagons.  The 
attention  of  the  city  authorities  was  called  to  the 
poor  paving,  with  the  result  that  the  streets  are 
now  in  a  proper  condition.  Thus  the  whole  city 
gained  by  the  suggestion  made  by  one  driver 


to  an  employer  who  had  drawn  him  out  by  the 
offer  of  an  award  for  suggestions. 

These  are  some  conditions,  and  the  problems  of 
their  betterment,  which  confront  the  social  engineer. 
He  must  inform  himself  of  all  the  various  phe- 
nomena, while  referring  each  manifestation  to  the 
underlying  principles.  In  that  way  he  accumulates 
a  store  of  principles,  with  their  applications, 
which  will  enable  him  to  be  of  practical  service 
when  he  is  next  called  in  consultation.  In  every 
case  the  local  conditions  and  needs  must  be  care- 
fully studied  so  that  the  necessary  adaptation 
may  be  made,  for  a  brilliant  success  in  one  fac- 
tory may  be  a  dismal  failure  in  another  of  the 
same  kind,  without  a  study  of  the  local  environ- 
ment.   .    .    . 

As  a  member  of  the  International  Jury  in  the 
section  of  Social  Economy  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, the  writer  had  opportunity  for  studying  what 
many  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  are  doing 
for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of '  the 
employed.  In  addition  to  visits  to  the  industries 
in  question,  the  opportunities  for  meeting  the 
proprietor  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  point  of 
view  found  a  valuable  complement.  For  ex- 
ample, a  meeting  with  M.  Casimir-Perier  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he,  as  the  president  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  mines  of  Anzin,  in  the 
north  of  France,  was  personally  interested  in 
industrial  betterment.  He  asked  many  questions 
regarding  American  movements,  and  told  me, 
among  other  things,  that  they  were  sending 
parties  of  five  hundred  of  their  miners  for  a  day 
at  the  Exposition,  for  a  brief  period  of  pleasure 
and  profit  at  that  great  show.  On  learning  that 
I  was  desirous  of  visiting  Anzin,  he  commended 
me  to  M.  Franqois,  the  director-general  of  the 
company,  who,  in  turn,  accorded  me  every  facility 
for  tfie  study  of  their  social  institutions.  I  learned 
that  the  mines  of  Anzin  were  organized  in  1716. 
At  the  present  time  the  various  concessions  cover 
about  seventy  thousand  acres,  or  more  than  ten 
thousand  square  miles.  In  1720,  the  first  year 
the  records  were  kept,  the  output  of  the  mines 
was  55  tons;  in  1899  it  was  3,154,432.  The  yearly 
pay-roll  for  1899  reached  the  sum  of  18,182,432 
francs. 

In  advising  an  employer  what  form  of  indus- 
trial betterment  he  will  find  the  most  important, 
I  place  a  provision  for  a  home,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  true  social  center.  In  the  workshop,  the 
worker  is  under  discipline;  his  course  of  action 
is  thought  out  for  him,  and  he  thus  becomes  a 
part  of  the  system,  a  cog  in  an  intelligent  ma- 
chine, so  to  speak.  In  his  home,  he  is  absolutely 
free ;  if  the  surroundings  are  such  as  to  keep  him 
in  good  health,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  charms 
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of  family  life,  he  becomes  a  better  man  and  a 
better  citizen. 

This  great  mining  company  possesses  to-day 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  cot- 
tages. At  first  the  buildings  were  constructed 
in  blocks,  but  on  account  of  the  disadvantages 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation  and  morality, 
later  structures  were  built  in  separate  groups,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  cost.  Each  house  has  a  gar- 
den of  at  least  eight  square  rods.  One  of  the  best 
forms  of  substitute  for  the  evil  side  of  the  saloon 
is  the  small  garden,  offering  healthful  occupa- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  remuneration,  for 
the  results  mean  a  lessened  expenditure  for  the 
food  stuffs  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
bought. 

With  the  idea  of  inducing  each  workman  to 
save,  the  company  built,  at  different  periods,  de- 
tached houses  which  it  sold  at  cost  price,  to  be 
paid  for  by  monthly  installments — a  little  more 
expensive  than  the  renting  of  a  house  of  the 
same  character  in  that  neighborhood.  Ninety- 
three  houses  were  sold  altogether,  having  cost 
275,000  francs.  The  company  has  also  advanced 
money  to  its  workmen  for  the  purchase  or 
the  building  of  their  houses  in  accordance 
with  their  own  wishes.  In  this  way  1,497,236 
francs  have  been  advanced,  and  the  workmen 
have  acquired  for  themselves  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  houses.  Whatever  helps  the  worker  to 
increase  his  wage-earning  capacity  is  a  positive 
asset,  because  every  employer  is  quick  to  recog- 
nize greater  ability,  and  reward  it  by  a  position 
of  greater  responsibility. 

The  company  has  a  school  for  boys  in  Thiers, 
a  village  occupied  entirely  by  its  employees.  It 
has  established  day  schools  in  two  of  the  neigh- 
boring communes,  and  three  primary  schools.  In 
two  localities  it  has  founded,  in  addition,  schools 
for  domestic  economy,  where  the  instruction  con- 
cerns the  occupation  of  housekeeping,  or  home- 
keeping,  for  the  knowledge  of  cooking,  sewing, 
and  oversight  is  a  large  factor  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  home.  These  schools  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  The  company  also  contributes 
toward  the  support  of  the  communal  schools 
which  are  patronized  by  a  certain  number  of  the 
employees.  A  special  preparatory  school,  in 
which  theoretical  and  practical  courses  are  given 
by  the  engineers  of  the  company,  and  which  is 
destined  to  graduate  skilled  workmen,  receives 
the  best  pupils  who  leave  the  primary  school. 
The  company,  further,  pays  each  year  the  tuition 
of  several  workmen  at  a  mining  school  at  Douai. 
Four  churches,  too,  have  been  built  by  the  com- 
pany. 


To  help  its  employees  save  money,  the  company 
established,  in  1869,  a  department  for  deposits, 
in  which  the  workmen  could  make  deposits  up 
to  two  thousand  francs,  on  which  the  interest 
allowed  was  at  three  per  cent.  The  company 
no  longer  encouraged  these  deposits  in  its  own 
department  after  the  creation  of  the  postal  sav- 
ings banks,  since  these  give  the  workers  every 
facility  and  every  guarantee  for  banking  their 
savings.  At  present  the  company's  bank  has  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  depositors,  as  op- 
posed to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  in  1877. 

A.  co-operative  society  was  founded  in  1865 
on  the  initiative  of  the  company.  In  addition  to 
food  stuffs  of  all  kinds  which  are  bought  in 
bulk,  this  society  has  its  own  bakeries,  dairies, 
butcher  shops  and  wine  cellars.  All  sorts  of 
household  utensils,  clothing,  and,  in  fact,  all 
articles  for  which  a  demand  exists,  are  supplied. 
The  company  itself  buys  from  the  co-operative 
stores  soap,  brushes,  pails  and  other  small  sup- 
plies for  factory  and  office  use.  The  society  has 
its  own  chemists,  who  analyze  all  the  food  stuffs 
and  test  the  merchandise,  so  that  the  members 
are  protected  in  having  the  purest  supplies  and 
standard  products  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 
To-day  the  stores  are  absolutely  independent,  with 
nineteen  branch  establishments  and  a  force  of 
nearly  one  hundred  of  its  own  employees.  The 
present  number  of  co-operators  is  5,642.  The 
sales  in  1899  reached  3,934,611  francs,  with  a  net 
profit  of  744,471  francs  to  be  divided  among  the 
co-operators. 

A  superintendent  of  a  large  business  told  the 
writer  that  they  used  up  a  man  about  every  six 
years;  then  they  had  to  get  others,  and  so  the 
process  went  on.  Employers  are  recognizing  that 
they  owe  these  used-up  men  and  their  families 
a  moral  obligation  which  is  met  in  the  most  satis- 
factory way  by  payment  in  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
that  is,  a  substantiality  that  will  be  accepted  by 
the  butcher  and  the  grocer.  Until  1886  the  Anzin 
company  accorded  pensions  to  its  retired  work- 
men without  making  any  charge  upon  their 
salaries ;  but  since  1887  it  has,  like  the  National 
Bank  of  Pensions  for  Old  Age,  deposited  in  the 
name  of  the  workmen  a  sum  representing  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  their  salaries.  The  law 
of  1894,  whose  regulation  the  company  had  anti- 
cipated, imposed  on  the  employer,  as  well  as  the 
workman,  a  deposit  of  two  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries.  These  two  sums  are  inscribed  on  an  in- 
dividual pass-book,  which  is  then  the  property  of 
the  workman,  and  as  soon  as  he  becomes  fifty-five 
years  of  age  he  may  receive,  in  liquidation,  an 
annual  pension  in  accordance  with  the  French  law. 
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r*«  Di9tidoaiitag§ •/ L§tt§r», . . .  Wm.  C.  Laurton.. .  ,84Mfan9e  Rtohw 

Plato  is  Strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
his  Egyptian  Thamos — as  against  the  more  san- 
guine inventor  Theuth — ^that  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  letter^  must  enfeeble  the  memory, 
not  strengthen  it  (Plato,  Phxdrus,  pp.  274  E- 
275  A.)-  And  the  art  of  printing  certainly  has 
tended  in  a  dangerous  degree  to  close  our  ears, 
to  restrict  our  eyes  to  these  ignoble  type  blots, 
and,  in  general,  to  bar  the  noblest  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  royal  gate  where  the  imagina- 
tion should  sit  enthroned.  Our  poems  are  not 
now  first  heard  as  chanted  to  the  harper's  meas- 
ures, nor  even  with  the  sweetness  of  the  human 
voice  added  to  the  "singer's"  rhymes.  The  con- 
fusion between  the  traditional  phrase  and  actual 
present  habit  is  grotesquely  evident  in  the  very 
stanza  of  Longfellow  here  alluded  to: 

Then  read  from  the  cherished  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

A  Greek  who  loved  poetry  could  recite  whole 
Iliads  and  Odysseys  from  memory  without  un- 
rolling the  "cherished  volume."  Our  instrumental 
music  itself  can  be  bought,  and  even  read  silently, 
in  the  printed  roll;  the  history  of  architecture 
may  be  studied  without  world-wide  travel,  with- 
out once  raising  our  eyes  from  the  student's 
desk;  Brunn  and  Baumeister  often  save  us  even 
the  easy  walk  to  the  museum  of  casts. 

These  may  all  be  reckoned  as  gains,  yet  cer- 
tainly they  must  be  counted  at  the  embers  of 
loss.  Language  lives  only  upon  the  lip  of  breath- 
ing man.  Expression,  gesture,  movement  are 
the  evidences  of  life.  Here  also  the  letter  in- 
deed killeth.  With  all  thankfulness  to  the  art 
of  the  scribe,  which  could  alone  preserve  for 
us  the  last  dying  echo  of  epic  and  tragedy,  we 
must  try  to  put  that  art  and  its  records  half 
aside,  while  we  turn  toward  the  beginnings  of 
dramatic  poetry. 

If  the  late  laureate  had  composed  his  Crossing 
the  Bar  words  and  music  together,  and  had 
both  been  heard  only  in  Westminster  as  the 
poet's  outworn  frame  passed  to  its  rest;  if  the 
Recessional  were  a  memory  for  those  present  at 
the  Jubilee,  and  for  them  only;  if,  in  general, 
verse  and  music,  and  oratory  as  well,  were 
absolutely  restricted  and  inseparably  bound  to 
the  occasion  that  gave  them  life — then  much 
that  is  precious  might  perish,  if  the  genius  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  or  Edwin  Booth,  of  Burke  or  Pat- 


rick Henry  may  truly  be  said  to  have  perished 
already ;  but  would  not  the  imagination  and  mem- 
ory, at  least  of  the  happy  few,  be  in  part  the 
richer  ? 


Not§8  on  8tyl9 Henry  Hi/h  Aldw Harpet'a 

The  very  freedom  and  flexibility  of  English 
construction,  which  were  of  so  great  use  to  Sir 
1  nomas  Brown,  to  Milton,  and  to  De  yuincey, 
enabling  them  to  transcend  the  severe  limitations 
of  ancient  classic  forms — as  the  Gothic  cathedral 
transcends  those  of  a  Greek  temple — ^have  tempt- 
ed many  writers  of  our  time  to  undue  license, 
eccentricity,  and  extravagance  of  expression;  so 
that,  if  we  are  able  to  keep  the  little  grammar 
we  have,  artd  can  resist  the  ravages  of  "reformed 
spelling,"  we  are  still  in  danger  of  corruption 
in  that  larger  form  of  speech  which  we  call  style. 

We  do  not  lack  good  models.  The  writers 
whose  names  we  have  mentioned  are  good  in 
their  field  of  rhetorical  and  somewhat  ambitious 
efforts,  but  would  hardly  serve  for  simpler  efforts. 
Milton's  prose  would  not  have  served  a^  an  exam- 
ple for  Thackeray.  De  Quincey  was  more  flexible 
in  range,  and  while  his  style  in  A  Vision  of 
Sudden  Death  would  be  suited  only  to  impas- 
sioned prose,  that  of  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe 
is  an  excellent  exemplar  for  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity. The  representative  English  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century— in  history,  philosophy, 
criticism,  and  narrative — furnish  unexceptionable 
models  of  simplicity,  lucidity  and  elegance. 

But,  as  a  rule,  eighteenth-century  writers, 
however  varied  their  themes,  had  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  style,  which  happily  was  not  main- 
tained by  those  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
brilliant  antitheses  of  Macaulay  had  no  precedent 
in  our  own  or  any  other  language,  nor  had  the 
wonderful  elemental  play  of  Carlyle's  forceful 
utterance.  Here  are  two  excellent  examples  illus- 
trating the  possibilities  of  style  for  the  produc- 
tion of  striking  dramatic  effects.  In  general  the 
eminent  writers  of  the  last  century  were  distin- 
guished by  originality  of  style.  Not  only  was 
their  manner  an  essential  part  of  their  majtter, 
it  was  an  intimate  disclosure  of  individual  mood 
and  temperament 

This  individuality  is  so  interesting  that  we  are 
inclined  to  forgive  the  defects  of  these  writers' 
excellences.  And  we  have  much  to  forgive — 
mannerism  nearly  always,  affectation  often,  and 
sometimes  obscurity.  A  master  like  Carlyle  is 
easily  forgiven.    When  Macaulay's  form  becomes 
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tiresome  we  are  still  fascinated  by  his  marvelous 
information,  always  clearly  presented.  But  while 
thoughtful  readers  yield  unstinted  admiration  to 
George  Meredith's  earlier  novels,  one  must  be 
a  wholly  infatuated  disciple  of  this  writer  to 
tolerate  the  affectations  in  his  later  work.  We 
are  fascinated  by  some  stories  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson — like  A  Night  with  Monsieur  Villon; 
then  we  turn  to  his  essays,  still  admiring,  but 
wearied  by  the  too  conscious  manner  and  the 
excess  of  epigram;  finally  we  take  up  his  familiar 
letters  and  forgive  him  everything. 

Walter  Pater's  style  presents  a  curious  prob- 
lem. It  betrays  a  peculiar  self -consciousness, 
perfectly  natural  in  the  case  of  one  who,  while 
an  artist,  seeking  to  give  the  full  effect  of  an 
aesthetic  impression,  was  also  a  master  of  inter- 
pretative analysis.  His  manuscript  in  its  first 
draught  was  written  on  lines  so  far  apart  that 
if  by  some  too  urgent  mental  impulse  he  gave 
a  terse  and  direct  expression  of  his  thought,  he 
had  margin  of  space  for  rewriting,  so  making  the 
expression  indirect  and  tentative,  introducing 
detail  such  as  would  appeal  implicitly  to  aesthetic 
sensibility  rather  than  explicitly  to  the  mere  mind 
of  the  reader.  Who  would  have  Pater  otherwise  ? 
The  problem  was  worthy  of  the  careful  solution. 
A  distinct  value  was  gained.  This  tentative 
method,  which  Pater  deemed  so  important  to  the 
dramatic  effect  in  Plato's  Dialogues,  was  neces- 
sary to  the  effect  he  always  had  in  view  and 
patiently  studied  to  produce.  The  result  was  a 
unique  novel,  Marius,  the  Epicurean,  and  a  col- 
lection of  essays  whose  interpretative  value  is 
inestimable  and  unparalleled.  But  we  have  some- 
thing to  forgive.  The  indirection  and  involution 
of  Pater's  style  present  to  the  most  careful  reader 
difficulties  of  construction.  The  syntax  is  loose, 
so  that  sentences  must  be  re-read  in  order  to 
knit  well  together  what  the  writer  has  too  loosely 
joined.  It  is  worth  the  trouble,  but  the  trouble 
should  not  be  necessary. 

Closely  allied  to  this  consideration  of  Walter 
Pater — both  as  to  excellence  and  defect — ^is  that 
of  Henry  James,  the  subtlest  of  literary  critics 
and  the  most  eminent  master  of  subjective  fiction. 
It  has  long  been  the  habit  to  associate  his  name 
with  that  of  Howells,  an  association  compli- 
mentary to  each  of  these  authors,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  both  have  made  intimate  studies  of 
the  moods  and  motives  of  the  men  and  women 
who  live  in  their  books.  For  the  simple  interest 
of  a  story,  though  his  simplest  is  very  complex, 
and  for  clearness  of  expression,  we  prefer  Mr. 
Howells,  who  also  is,  for  us,  sufficiently  intimate 
in  his  portrayal  of  character,  and  who  besides 
has  charms  of  style  wholly  individual,  and  there- 


fore not  to  be  made  a  matter  of  comparison  with 
those  equally  individual  felicities  of  manner 
which  distinguish  Henry  James. 

But  Mr.  James's  style  has  come  to  have  a 
peculiarity  quite  distinct  from  its  native  charm 
— ^a  peculiarity  determined  by  a  method  as  de- 
liberate as  that  which  dominated  Walter  Pater, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  has  the  same 
justification.  Justification  to  some  extent  it  cer- 
tainly has,  if  one  regards  as  an  object  worth  the 
while  the  absolute  fidelity  of  style  to  the  moods 
and  mental  processes  of  the  writer — ^processes 
which  in  the  case  of  this  writer  are  infinitely 
complex  and  involved.  The  effect  contemplated 
by  the  author  is  not  the  integrity  of  a  purely 
aesthetic  impression,  as  in  the  case  of  Pater;  Mr. 
James  has  rather  in  view  an  intellectual  ex- 
plicitness  of  analytical  statement,  not  given  in 
successive  parts,  but  as  a  whole,  thus  faithfully 
reflecting  mental  processes  that  are  not  sequent 
but  simultaneous;  his  purpose  is  to  give  a 
psychological  vivisection,  all  the  strata  being  pre- 
sented in  a  single  view.  The  result  is  an  unex- 
ampled and  most  interesting  phenomenon  in  liter- 
ature— interesting,  that  is,  as  a  psychological 
study.  Ordinarily  an  architectural  structure 
which  is  suspensive  disregards  supports  in  its  pro- 
gression, confident,  at  every  point,  of  a  stability 
by  which  the  past  at  least  is  secure.  But  Henry 
James  holds  his  fabric  in  suspense  with  no  visible 
support  while  he  turns  upon  his  course  describing 
an  ellipse,  and  ellipses  within  that  ellipse — always 
a  faithful  following  of  the  psychological  involu- 
tions in  the  author's  subjective  analysis — until 
the  reader  of  average  intelligence  is  lost  in  the 
bewildering  maze.  It  must  be  admitted  that  even 
in  this  dizzy  predicament  such  a  reader  will  have 
a  rich  reward  for  patient  tolerance,  while  to  the 
adept  in  such  studies  there  is  consummate  satis- 
faction, and  the  writer's  full  appeal  can  be  only 
to  this  select  audience.  It  is  idle  to  complain, 
and  Henry  James's  old  and  steadfast  lovers — a 
much  larger  class — however  much  he  presumes 
upon  their  affection,  will  forgive  him,  though 
regretfully  remembering  earlier  and  more  de- 
lightful trysts. 


Tk9  BdHlya  of  Ckarlotf  Yonge Edtth  Slchei, . .  .Monthly  RooUw 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Charlotte  Yonge 
was  laid  to  rest  at  Hursley  in  Hampshire,  near 
the  cross  of  John  Keble,  her  guide  and  hei  in- 
timate friend.  There  are  probably  few  people 
born  between  1845  and  1865  who  did  not  leave 
a  little  piece  of  their  hearts  in  her  quiet  grave. 
What  eager  girl  of  the  'seventies  did  not  mold 
herself  upon  Ethel  in  The  Daisy  Chain,  with 
her  untidy  skirts  and  her  visions  of  reforming 
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Co<;lksmoor?  Who  has  not  thrilled  over  the 
Doubts  of  Norman  at  Oxford  ?  And  which  of  us 
that  happened  to  have  an  ailment  in  that  period 
did  not  try  to  give  the  sweet  if  impossible  smile 
of  Margaret  May  upon  her  sofa  ?  Robert  Brown- 
ing says  that  "if  you  die,  there's  the  dying  Alex- 
ander"; but  who  would  not  much  rather  have 
died  hke  Guy  Morville,  the  heir  of  Redclyffe? 
We  may  have  been  the  greater  prigs  for  doing  so, 
and  self-examination  can  be  a  morbid  habit  And 
yet  is  it  more  unwholesome  than  the  self-analysis 
and  the  fear  of  being  absurd  that  possess  the 
present  generation?  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  out- 
come of  moral  enthusiasm,  not  of  rather  aimless 
criticism;  and  the  annals  of  commonplace  virtue 
are  not  more  tedious  than  the  annals  of  common- 
place vice.  Miss  Yonge  is  as  lengthy  as  you 
choose,  but  what  can  be  lengthier  than  a  modern 
realistic  novel? 

In  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  all  her  efforts.  Perhaps  her  historical  stories 
and  studies  are  the  most  irreproachable  of  these. 
When  she  gets  to  other  centuries  than  her  own 
she  is  freer  from  the  trammels  of  duty  and 
moralizing,  and  is  able  to  put  her  particular 
tenets  into  fancy  dress.  But  her  domestic 
chronicles  best  embody  herself.  All  that  was 
original  in  her  is  there,  and  it  is  to  thepi  that  this 
review  will  confine  itself. 

Charlotte  Yonge's  chief  gift  is  not  a  literary 
one;  it  is  rather  a  moral  gift — the  faculty  of 
intimacy.  This  it  was,  perhaps,  which  endeared 
her  to  more  than  one  distinguished  mind.  In 
The  Life  of  Tennyson,  Mr.  Palgrave  records  how 
one  night,  in  a  Devonshire  inn,  he  shared  a  room 
with  him,  and  how  the  poet  lay  in  his  bed  with 
a  candle  persistently  reading  a  book  of  Miss 
Yonge's>  which  he  had  already  taken  out  by  day 
"at  every  disengaged  moment,  while  rambling 
over  the  moor."    "I  see  land!''  cried  Tennyson 

at  last.    "Mr. is  going  to  be  confirmed."    It 

is  well  known,  too,  how  Morris  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  read  and  re-read  The  Heir  of  Red- 
clyflFe,  the  novel  to  which  we  find  it  most  difficult 
to  return.  There  are,  of  course,  obvious  reasons 
outside  her  characters  to  account  for  their  taste. 
Charlotte  Yonge  was  the  child  of  the  Tractarian 
School,  without  any  of  its  extravagances,  and  her 
tone  of  symbolism  was  congenial  to  the  Brother- 
hood ;  so  were  the  books  that  were  influencing  her 
— Sintram,  and  the  Morte  d' Arthur.  And  how- 
ever different  was  her  treatment  of  material,  her 
range  of  subjects  was  analogous  to  theirs,  and 
varied  between  historical  romance  and  the  home- 
liest themes.  But  she  could  hardly  have  affected 
them  as  she  did  had  it  not  been  for  her  deep,  if 
narrow,  moral  insight  and  her  faithful  minuteness 


of  description.  Her  work,  as  a  recent  critic*  has 
cleverly  pointed  out,  was  in  her  own  little  prov- 
ince, the  result  of  Wordsworth. 

The  secret  of  Charlotte  Yonge's  strength  lies 
in  this:  she  plucks  the  heart  out  of  the  obvious 
— she  evokes  the  familiar.  No  one  can  more 
potently  stir  the  associations  that  recall  our 
childhood's  excitements :  the  emotions  of  lessons ; 
the  dual  life  of  inner  visions  and  walks  with  the 
governess;  the  very  smell  of  a  school-treat  at 
Christmas;  the  hissing  of  the  tea-urn  which 
brought  us  our  evening  liberty.  The  Daisy  Chain 
is  an  epic — the  Iliad  of  the  schoolroom — and 
.  should  hold  its  place  as  a  moral  classic. 

Miss  Yonge  is  at  her  best  when  she  describes 
youth.  The  life  of  girlhood  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five  lies  open  to  her  with  its  joys  and 
struggles,  and  so  does  every  unimportant,  all- 
important  detail  of  daily  existence  in  a  country 
neighborhood.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
arresting — what  can  carry  us  more  directly  into 
the  center  of  things — than  the  opening  of  The 
Daisy  Chain? 

"Miss  Winter,  are  you  busy?  Do  you  want  this 
afternoon?    Can  you  take  a  good  long  walk?" 

"Ethel,  my  dear,  how  often  have  1  told  you  of 
your  impetuosity — you  have  forgotten." 

"Very  well" — with  an  impatient  twist — "I  beg 
your  pardon.  Good  morning,  Miss  Winter,"  said 
a  thin,  lank,  angular,  sallow  girl  just  fifteen. 

Here  is  the  gift  of  intimacy:  a  something  that 
puts  us  in  touch  with  her  people  at  once.  And 
she  knows  in  their  essence  all  the  little  things 
that  affect  family  life,  even  to  the  frictions  that 
exist,  without  fault  on  any  side,  between  differ- 
ing temperaments  in  the  same  circle.  That  is 
why  we  do  not  so  much  read  her  stories  as  live 
next  door  to  her  characters,  embracing  all  the 
worry  and  tedium  as  well  as  the  pleasures  which 
identification  with  a  family  must  mean.  When 
the  Underwoods  and  Merryfields  have  the  measles 
we  know  exactly  which  one  is  the  worst  and 
want  to  go  and  inquire  after  them.  When  the 
Pillars  of  the  House  give  a  party  on  about  eight- 
eenpence  and  entertain  the  County  on  that 
modest  sum  (Miss  Yonge  has  a  discreet  partiality 
for  orthodox  lords),  we  find  ourselves  growing 
needlessly  harassed  lest  the  home-made  cakes 
should  be  too  heavy. 

If  we  want  the  deeper  aspects  of  family  experi- 
ence— the  things  all  feel  and  and  seldom  formu- 
late— no  one  is  better  at  suggesting  them.  When 
scarlet  fever  seized  the  delicate  boy  of  the  May 
family,  Ethel  and  her  father  felt  grave  fore- 
bodings. 
Ethel  silently  and  rapidly  moved  about,  dreading 

♦Ethel  Earl  in  the  London  Pilot,    March  30,  1901. 
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to  give  an  interval  for  tremblings  of  heart.  Five 
years  of  family  prosperity  had  passed,  and  there 
had  been  that  insensible  feeling  of  peace  and  im- 
munity from  care  which  is  strange  to  look  back 
upon  when  one  hour  has  drifted  from  smooth  water 
to  turbid  currents.  There  was  a  sort  of  awe  in 
seeing  the  mysterious  gates  of  sorrow  again  un- 
closed. 

In  work,  in  character-drawing,  such  as  all  this, 
there  is  the  saving  grace,  the  steady  force  of 
reality.  From  the  heart  it  comes;  to  the  heart 
it  goes.  And,  in  so  far,  it  will  retain  its  vital 
quality. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  many  men  reading 
Miss  Yonge.  There  is  an  intemperate  tameness 
about  her — at  once  her  charm  and  her  defect — 
which  forbids  our  associating  mankind  with  her. 
It  would  be  as  if  we  dreamed  of  them  taking 
high  tea  "in  perpetuo."  Her  masculine  portraits 
are  generally  impossible.  She  can  manage  a 
father  or  a  colonial  bishop,  or  even  a  widower 
clergyman.  Dr.  May  is  the  real  hero  of  The 
Daisy  Chain,  and  The  Trial;  and  the  Diocesan 
in  the  last  story,  or  blind  Mr.  Clare  in  The  Clever 
Woman  of  the  Family  can  mildly  hold  their  own. 
But  her  lovers,  clerical  and  military,  and,  worse 
still,  her  man  of  the  world!  Her  conception  of 
the  latter  is  embodied  in  Philip  Morville,  who 
frequently  stays  with  a  lord  in  a  gay  country- 
house,  and  says  "Encore  ?"  when  the  visitors*  bell 
rings  a  second  time  in  the  villa  of  his  untitled 
uncle;  or  again,  in  Dr.  May's  utterance  when 
he  found  jl^  sitting-room  "pervaded  with  an  odor 
?gand  port-wine,"  while  "a  kettle,  a  de- 
^canter  and  empty  tumblers  told  tales" — of  nothing 
worse  than  Tom's  attempt  to  cure  his  younger 
brother's  cold.  "Cold,"  says  the  Doctor,  "is  al- 
ways the  excuse.  But,  another  time,  don't  teach 
your  brother  to  make  this  place  like  a  fast  man's 
rooms." 

Miss  Yonge  prefers  the  Church  or  the  Army 
as  a  calling  for  her  favorites,  but  she  allows  other 
vocations.  That  Pillar  of  the  House  who  be- 
came the  editor  of  a  high-toned  newspaper,  be- 
sides squires,  doctors,  sailors,  the  weary  politician 
and  an  emigrant  farmer  or  two,  come  across  our 
memory  as  we  write.  But  as  all  of  them  are 
bent  on  devoting  their  professions  to  the  cause  of 
the  Anglican  church,  their  talk  is,  so  to  speak, 
reduced  to  a  common  denominator.  Elxtreme 
heartiness  is  her  favorite  method  of  producing  a 
manly  note  in  conversation;  and  rather  outland- 
ish ejaculations,  such  as  "Aye  I"  "Ha !"  "Nay  1" 
"What  say  you?"  are  frequent  in  the  mouths  of 
the  men  in  her  books.  They  are  not  much  more 
successful  in  feeling  than  in  speech.  When 
Leonard  Ward  is  condemned  to  death  for  a  mur- 
der of  which  he  is  innocent,  he  is  resigned,  even 


pleased  to  be  hanged,  because  he  had  once,  un- 
punished, thrown  a  stone  (which  did  not  hit)  at 
his  elder  brother  for  telling  him  the  drawing- 
room  was  untidy.  Guy  Morville,  the  heir  of 
Redclyffe,  cures  himself  of  the  Redclyffe  temper 
by  playing  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith  whenever 
he  is  impatient — ^though  the  amount  of  time  he 
must  have  wasted  in  running  to  and  from  the 
piano  is  incalculable.  Or,  if  we  want  a  Bac- 
chanalia of  mildness,  let  us  look  in  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings on  Philip  Morville's  wedding-day — ^the 
crown  of  a  long  and  faithful  though  clandestine  love. 

And  what  have  people  in  their  teens  in  the 
place  of  Charlotte  Yonge?  The  natural  answer 
seems  to  be:  "Mrs.  Humphry  Ward."  She,  too, 
writes  the  serious  family  story,  unexceptionable 
in  tone  and  dealing  with  religious  problems.  She, 
too,  depicts  the  spiritual  trials  of  clergymen  and 
young  women.  She  paints  the  earnest  priest  who 
goes  out  of  the  church.  Miss  Yonge  the  earnest 
priest  who  stays  in  it — each  according  to  their 
generation ;  and  Norman  May  is  at  least  as  living 
as  Robert  Elsmere.  But  when  we  come  to  wom- 
en, it  is  the  elder  author  who  bears  off  the  palm. 
Will  Marcella  with  her  humanitarian  visions,  her 
beauty,  her  diamonds,  and  her  influence  in  so- 
ciety, live  as  long  as  dowdy,  noble  Ethel  with 
her  merely  Christian  scheme?  Or  has  the  fast, 
brilliant,  free-thinking  heroine  of  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale  the  vitality  of  Angela  Underwood, 
half-flirt,  half-saint,  with  her  hoyden  tricks,  her 
taste  for  Ritualism,  and  her  hidden  capacities  for 
devotion?  In  the  sum  of  her  work,  too.  Miss 
Yonge  gains  the  prize;  her  books  li\ce  for  us  and 
remain  in  our  hearts  as  Mrs.  Ward's  hardly  will, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  Marcella 
treats  of  people  and  subjects  much  more  con- 
genial to  us  than  those  of  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 
For  when  we  come  to  compare  the  ground  that 
both  ladies  cover — when  we  are  confronted  by 
Mrs.  Ward's  vast  range  of  themes,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  the  pen  halts  and  the  analogy  stops. 

The  reason  why  Miss  Yonge  wears  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Her  experience  is  limited,  but  it  is  deep, 
it  is  flrst-hand.  She  has  chosen  a  narrow  path, 
but  all  that  she  describes  on  that  path,  is  described 
from  her  own  observation. 


H9nry  Kingsley London  Aeat/emy 

Of  all  the  ghosts  of  old  friends  which  I  have 
called  up  in  this  quaint  trade,  called  the  writing  of 
fiction,  only  two  remain  with  me  and  never  quit 
me.  The  others  come  and  go,  and  I  love  them 
well  enough;  but  the  two  who  are  with  me  always 
are  the  peaked-faced  man  Charles  Ravenshoe  and 
the  lame  French  girl  Mathilde. 

Thus  closes  Henry  Kingsley's  novel  of  Stret- 
ton.    The  passage  gives  us,  in  some  degree,  that 
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strongly  personal  note  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  man.  It  needs  no  little  courage,  no  small  con- 
fidence, so  to  make  an  exit  at  a  book's  end;  in 
effect,  the  author  says:  "Here  you  have  not  the 
best  oi  me;  if  you  wish  to  know  me  at  my  best, 
read  Ravenshoe,  and  Mademoiselle  Mathilde." 
And  he  was  right. 

It  is  well  for  a  writer,  particularly  for  a  writer 
oi   romance,    that  his   readers   should   come   to 
h'lni  when  they  are  young.     If  his  appeal  have 
any  power  at  all,  it  can  never  altogether  fade; 
he  will  henceforth  have  champions  quick  to  sup- 
port his  claims,  eager  to  gather  new  friends  to 
his  name.     I  first  read  Ravenshoe  at  that  period 
when  absolute  romance  and  absolute  fact  have 
to  live  together ;  and  very  turbulent  partners  they 
make.    The  appeal  of  the  book  was  itistant  and 
permanent.     Even   now,   after   the   lapse   of   a 
dozen  years,  I  cannot  read  the  story  unmoved. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  every  incident  and  develop- 
ment of  its  somewhat  labored  plot,  yet  each  point 
holds  me  as  of  old  by  sheer  force  of  its  human 
presentation,    its    resourceful   dialogue,    its    un- 
wearied vitality.    In  a  word,  the  hock  is  alive — 
the  expression  of  a  man  who  worked  both  with 
heart  and  head.    He  had  something  to  say,  and 
he  said  it.    To  some  extent  he  had  the  ear  of  his 
generation;  only  to   a  much  smaller  extent,   I 
fear,  has  he  the  ear  of  this.     One  must  hope 
— and  personally  I  have  little  doubt — ^that  the 
future  may  do  him  justice. 

During  the  eighteen  working  literary  years  of 
Henry  Kingsley's  life  he  wrote  twenty-one  novels 
and  a  volume  of  studies,  edited  a  newspaper  (ex- 
tremely badly,  it  must  be  confessed),  and  acted 
as  war  correspondent  in  the  Franco-German  War. 
He  was  not  a  successful  man,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  considered  himself  the  failure  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  by  some  of  his  friends, 
and  particularly  by  his  family.  There  is  a  spirit 
and  confidence  about  his  work  which  call  to  the 
time  ahead.  From  his  disastrous  five  years  in 
Australia,  and  from  every  circumstance  in  a  life 
otherwise  little  known,  he  drew  material  which, 
transfused  with  the  fine  glow  of  romance,  may 
claim  such  justification  as  comes  by  fire  and  art. 
His  niece,  the  late  Mary  Kingsley,  wrote  of 
him: 

Henry  Kingsley  won  no  prizes  at  Oxford  save 
silver  cups;  he  found  no  fortune  in  Australia;  all 
his  life  long  he  seemed  to  those  who  loved  him,  as 
all  did  who  had  even  the  slightest  personal  acquamt- 
ance  with  him,  to  squander  aKke  brilliant  talents  and 
bnlliant  opportunities  without  attaining  happiness. 
Yet  he  wrote  Geoffrey  Hamlyn  and  Ravenshoe; 
in  these  two  great  novels,  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
writings,  the  current  of  action  is  less  impetuous 
than  in  the  works  of  Charles  Kingsley,  and  they 


contain  no  description  of  scenery  that  can  vie  with 
the  glowing  word-pictures  of  Westward  Hoi 

As  to  the  word  pictures.  Miss  Kingsley's  state- 
ment may  be  allowed  to  pass.  But  as  to  the 
current  of  action,  it  seems  to  me  that  Henry 
Kingsley's  novels  are  as  much  greater  than  his 
brother's  in  that  respect  as  they  are  in  pure 
human  interest  and  the  broad  use  of  his  human 
material.  In  connection  with  the  first  point  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Henry  Kingsley  was  a 
painter  of  no  small  capacity;  his  descriptive  pas- 
sages, simple  and  unelaborated  as  they  are,  nearly 
always  convey  the  definite  visual  impression  of 
color  and  contrast. 

Of  the  twenty-one  novels  no  lover  of  his  work 
can  desire  that  more  than  eight  or  nine  should 
live.  Of  these,  next  to  the  two  of  his  own  choice, 
I  should  place  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  and  The  Hill- 
yars  and  the  Burtons,  both  books  of  a  singular 
grip  and  breadth,  both  crowded  with  living  figures 
set  in  the  wide  landscape  and  exhilarating  atmos- 
phere of  the  Australian  bush  or  in  a  Chelsea 
fuller  of  violent  contrasts  than  it  can  show  now. 
The  plot  of  neidier  is  remarkable;  indeed,  as  a 
mere  constructor  of  plots,  Kingsley  was  not  great. 
Coincidence  jostles  coincidence,  people  meet  ap- 
parently from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  doors  are 
opened  upon  crucial  scenes  by  individuals  who 
should  have  been,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
life  and  art,  attending  to  their  business  elsewhere. 
But  you  forget  all  this  in  the  reading;  you  are 
led  from  scene  to  scene  with  no  consciousness  of 
unreality;  you  admire  or  laugh  or  weep  under 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter  who  is  never  base  in 
suggestion  or  mean  in  conception.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  reality.  There  are  scenes  in  The 
Hillyars  and  the  Burtons  which  have  a  tang  of 
truth,  a  vigor  of  definition,  which  I  seldom  find 
equaled  in  his  greater  contemporary,  Charles 
Dickens.  He  avoided  no  aspect  of  life  which 
might  aid  the  honest  development  of  his  story, 
but  he  never  groveled  in  the  easy  sensationalism 
of  the  stews.  He  was  a  sentimentalist,  no  doubt, 
but  in  the  manner  of  Balzac  and  Thackeray,  not 
of  Sterne  or  Pierre  Louys.  No  reader  of  Ravens- 
hoe is  likely  to  forget  that  chapter  called  The 
Bridge  at  Last,  in  which  Charles  Ravenshoe  fol- 
lows the  tawdry  sister  of  the  little  shoeblack  to 
Marquis  court.  Little  Marjoran  street.  "It  was 
as  still  as  death,  but  it  was  as  light  as  day,  for 
there  were  candles  burning  in  every  window." 
The  illumination  was  for  one  of  those  terrific 
general  fights  in  which  I  believe  the  inhabitants 
of  Marquis  court  no  longer  indulge. 

Henry  Kingsley's  g^eat  power  is  concerned 
with  two  things — a  lucid  delineation  of  character 
and  an  absorbing  main  idea.    Few  writers,  work- 
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ing  in  so  broad  and  full  a  medium,  have  presented 
their  types  with  such  ease,  with  such  consistent 
appropriateness  of  action  and  speech;  few  have 
more  definitely  kept  in  sight  the  objective  of  con- 
verging ways.  Charles  and  Cuthbert  Ravenshoe, 
Lord  JSaltire  and  old  Lady  Ascot,  the  rascal  Lord 
Welter  who  discovered,  to  his  wife's  anger  and 
surprise,  that  "there  are  some  things  that  a  fel- 
low can't  do" — these  people  have  in  them  the 
breath  of  life.  It  may  be  said  that  the  story  of 
Ravenshoe  is  melodramatic.  It  is.  But  the  im- 
pression left  by  the  book  is  not  one  of  violent 
contrasts,  of  crude  effects;  it  is  an  impression  of 
reality  rendered  in  terms  of  compassionate  in- 
sight and  noble  dignity.  And  if  this  may  be  said 
of  Ravenshoe — and,  as  I  think,  also  of  others  of 
the  novels — it  may  be  asserted  with  still  greater 
confidence  of  Mademoiselle  Mathilde.  The  tur- 
moil and  terror  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
made  a  background  for  countless  romances,  and 
in  most  of  them,  even  when  essayed  by  the 
strong,  the  background  has  shadowed  the  little 
actors  out  of  life.  Not  so  in  Mademoiselle 
Mathilde.  Mathilde  herself,  almost  deformed, 
clumsy  in  gait,  opinionated,  who  "did  not  want  a 
reason  for  everything,"  glows  through  the  pages 
with  a  wonderful  grace  and  womanliness.  Hardly 
less  effective  is  her  sister  Adele,  the  fallow  and 
petulant,  the  sweet  and  the  well-beloved.  About 
these  two,  first  living  in  Kingsley's  favorite  West 
of  England,  afterward  tossed  hither  and  thither 
in  the  flood  of  the  Revolution,  gathers  a  drama 
having  for  end  the  glory  of  sacrifice  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  reconciliation.  The  gradual  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  estranged  parents  of  the  girls,  the 
precisian  DTsigny  and  his  uncontrollable  and 
termagant  wif^,  forms,  as  it  were,  the  thesis  of 
the  story.  By  degrees  almost  imperceptible, 
through  ways  made  terrible  by  calamity  and 
death,  they  approach  each  other  for  that  final 
understanding.  It  comes  with  the  murder  of 
Mathilde  by  the  butchers  outside  the  Abbaye. 

Henry  Kingsley  was  a  writer  of  the  broadest 
sympathies.  Even  when  an  aspect  of  thought  or 
life  clashed  with  his  personal  predilections — ^and 
his  father's  son  was  bound  to  inherit  prejudices — 
he  was  never  grossly  unfair.  Thus,  he  was  never 
unjust,  as  tiie  author  of  Westward  Ho  I  was  per- 
sistently unjust,  to  the  Roman  church.  To  a  man 
of  his  experience  and  faculty  of  realization  the 
narrower  view  was  impossible.  He  was  neither  a 
preacher  nor  a  partisan.  Yet  I  know  no  books 
which  breathe  a  healthier  atmosphere,  none  which 
I  would  put  more  gladly  into  the  hands  of  boys 
who  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  world 
is  not  a  mere  entertainment  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  seats.    All  his  novels,  even  the 


worst  of  them,  are  what  I  should  call  brave 
books.  There  is  no  pulling,  no  heightening  of 
tragedy  or  pathos  by  means  which  are  as  easy 
as  they  are  false.  Some  of  his  sentimental  pas- 
sages are  overdone,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
never  assails  high  heaven  with  nonsense,  or 
makes  his  readers  ashamed  for  themselves  or 
him.  His  joy  in  youth  and  in  the  true  youthful 
spirit  saved  him  from  the  morbidity  of  those, 
and  they  are  not  few,  who  are  snared  into  obliq- 
uity of  vision  by  contemplation  of  their  own 
uncoUated  past.  He  delighted  in  the  portrayal  of 
young  people,  and  wrote  with  unmistakable  zest 
many  passages  of  the  most  boisterous  and  boyish 
comedy.  The  scene  in  Stretton  in  which  the  five 
boys  going  up  from  Gloucester  to  Oxford  first 
appear  at  lecture,  is  irresistibly  absurd.  No 
wonder  the  Dean  said,  "In  the  whole  course  of 
my  experience  I  never  saw  anything  like  this." 

And  if  he  was  in  acute  and  eager  sympathy 
with  the  young,  he  was  no  less  so  with  the  old. 
This,  surely,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  a  man's  con- 
ception of  values.  His  old  people  are  always 
good,  sometimies  superb.  Also,  and  this  is  worth 
noting,  he  elevated  the  office  of  those  who  serve. 
His  faithful  family  servants  take  their  places 
honestly  in  the  involved  schemes  of  his  plots, 
a  fact  which  must  have  been  vastly  refreshing  to 
readers  who  may  have  wearied  of  the  backstairs 
scandal  of  Thackeray.  One  need  not  inquire  here 
which  was  the  truer  presentation,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  remark  diat  the  kindlier  view,  and  I 
think  not  without  deliberate  purpose,  was  set 
down  by  a  less  brilliant,  though  not  a  less  honest, 
pen. 

In  some  respects  Henry  Kingsley  was  one  of 
the  most  faulty  writers  of  eminence  who  ever 
lived.  His  casual  carelessnesses  are  innumerable ; 
sometimes  his  grammar  is  preposterous  and 
might  even  be  corrected  in  the  nursery.  It  is  a 
pity,  I  think,  that  they  were  not  corrected  in  the 
latest  edition  of  his  works.  Such  lapses  have 
little  value,  even,  to  the  critic,  and  when  a  writer 
has  been  dead  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  small 
a  kindness  to  his  memory  might  count  for  right- 
eousness. But  even  in  this  respect  he  sinned  in 
good  company,  and  need  crave  no  absolution  at 
the  hands  of  his  lovers.  It  may  be  that  these 
lovers  are  more  numerous  than  I  suppose;  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  find  that  they  were.  Here 
was  a  writer  of  brave  ideals,  of  a  sympathy  never 
at  fault,  of  an  intuition  marvelously  keen;  more- 
over, having  a  narrative  gift  lavish  in  expendi- 
ture and  alive  with  the  means  of  expression,  and 
yet — who  reads  him?  I  am  not  exploiting  a  for- 
lorn hope,  for  I  cherish  the  belief  that  in  litera- 
ture there  are  no  forlorn  hopes. 
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Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  town  of  Novara,  in 
northern  Italy.  There,  in  a  wheatfield,  the  farm- 
ers have  plowed  up  skulls  of  men  till  they  have 
piled  up  a  pyramid  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Over 
this  pyramid  some  one  has  built  a  canopy  to 
keep  off  the  rain.  These  were  the  skulls  of  young 
men  of  Savoy,  Sardinia  and  Austria — ^men  of 
eighteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  without  physi- 
cal blemish  so  far  as  may  be,  peasants  from  the 
farms  and  workmen  from  the  shops,  who  met 
at  Novara  to  kill  each  odier  over  a  matter  in 
which  they  had  very  little  concern.  Should  the 
Prince  of  Savoy  sit  on  his  unstable  throne  or 
yield  it  to  some  one  else  ?  This  was  the  question. 
It  matters  not  the  decision.  History  doubtless 
records  it,  as  she  does  many  matters  of  less  mo- 
ment. But  this  fact  concerns  us — ^here  in  thous- 
ands they  died.  Farther  on.  Frenchmen,  Aus- 
trians  and  Italians  fell  together  at  Magenta*,  in 
the  same  cause.  You  know  the  color  that  we 
call  Magenta,  the  hue  of  the  blood  that  flowed 
out  under  the  olive  trees.  Go  over  Italy  as  you 
will,  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  not  crimsoned  by 
the  blood  of  France,  scarcely  a  railway  station 
without  its  pile  of  French  skulls.  You  can  trace 
them  across  to  Egypt,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. You  will  find  them  in  Germany — at  Jena 
and  Leipzig,  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  and  Auster- 
litz.  You  will  find  them  in  Russia,  at  Moscow; 
in  Belgium,  at  Waterloo.  "A  boy  can  stop  a 
bullet,  as  well  as  a  man,"  said  Napoleon;  and 
with  the  rest  are  the  skulls  and  bones  of  boys, 
"ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass."  "Born 
to  be  food  for  powder"  was  the  grim  epigram 
of  the  day,  summing  up  the  life  of  the  French 
peasant.  Read  the  dreary  record  of  the  glory 
of  France,  the  slaughter  at  Waterloo,  the 
wretched  failure  of  Moscow,  the  miserable  deeds 
of  Sedan,  the  waste  of  Algiers,  the  poison  of 
Madagascar,  the  crimes  of  Indo-China,  the  hid- 
eous results  of  barrack  vice  and  its  entail  of 
disease  and  sterility,  and  you  will  understand  the 
Man  with  the  Hoe.  The  man  who  is  left,  the 
man  whom  glory  cannot  use,  becomes  the  father 
of  the  future  men  of  France.  As  the  long-horn 
cattle  reappear  in  a  neglected  or  abused  herd 
of  Durhams.  so  comes  forth  the  aboriginal  man, 
"the  man  of  the  hoe,"  in  a  wasted  race  of  men. 

In  the  loss  of  war  we  count  not  alone  the  man 
who  falls  or  wfiose  life  is  tainted  with  disease. 
There  is  more  than  one  in  the  man's  life.  The 
bullet  that  pierces  his  heart  goes  to  the  heart 


of  at  least  one  other.  For  each  soldier  has  a 
sweetheart,  and  the  best  of  these  die,  too— so  far 
as  the  race  is  concerned — if  they  remain  single 
for  his  sake. 

In  the  old  Scottish  ballad  of  the  Flower  of 
the  Forest  this  thought  is  set  forth: 

"I've  heard  the  lilting  at  each  ewe-milking 
Lassies  a-lilting  beiore  the  dawn  of  day. 

But  now  they  are  moaning,  on  ilka  green  loaning. 
For  the  'Flower  of  the  t-orest'  is  a'  weed  away." 

Ruskin  once  said  that  "War  is  the  foundation 
of  all  high  virtues  and  faculties  of  men."  As 
well  might  the  maker  of  phrases  say  that  fire  is 
the  builder  of  the  forest,  for  only  in  the  flame 
of  destruction  do  we  realize  the  warmth  and 
strength  that  lie  in  the  heart  of  oak.  Another 
writer,  Harwick,  declares  that  "War  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  nation;  war  strengthens  a  nation 
morally,  mentally  and  physically."  Such  state- 
ments as  these  set  all  history  at  defiance.  War 
can  only  waste  and  corrupt.  "AH  war  is  bad,"  says 
Benjamin  Franklin,  *'some  only  worse  than 
others."  "War  has  its  origin  in  the  evil  passions 
of  men^"  and  even  when  unavoidable  or  right- 
eous, its  effects  are  most  forlorn.  The  final  effect  of 
each  strife  for  empire  has  been  the  degradation  or 
extinction  of  the  nation  which  led  in  the  struggle. 

Greece  died  because  the  men  who  made  her 
glory  had  all  passed  away  and  left  none  of  their 
kin,  and  therefore  none  of  their  kind.  **  Tis 
Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more,"  for  the 
Greek  of  to-day,  for  the  most  part,  never  came 
from  the  loins  of  Leonidas  or  Miltiades.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  stable-boys  and  scullions  and  slaves 
of  the  day  of  her  glory,  those  of  whom  imperial 
Greece  could  make  no  use  in  her  conquest  of 
Asia.  "Most  of  the  old  Greek  race,"  says  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ireland,  "has  been  swept  away,  and  the 
country  is  now  inhabited  by  persons  of  Slavonic 
descent.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  ground  for  the 
statement  that  there  was  more  of  the  old  heroic 
blood  of  Hellas  in  the  Turkish  army  of  Edhem 
Pasha  than  in  the  soldiers  of  King  George,  who 
fled  before  them  three  years  ago."  King  George 
himself  is  only  an  alien  placed  on  the  Grecian 
throne  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  outside 
powers.  In  the  late  war  some  poet,*  addressing 
the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece,  appealed  to  her 

"Of  all  thy  thousands  grant  us  three 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae." 


♦Lord  Byron  said  something  like  this  years  ago. — 
Editor. 
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But  there  were  not  even  three — ^not  even  one 
— "to  make  another  Marathon,"  and  the  Turkish 
troops  swept  over  the  historic  country  with  no 
other  hindrance  than  the  effortless  deprecation 
of  Christendom. 

Why  did  Rome  fall?  It  was  not  because  un- 
trained hordes  were  stronger  than  disciplined 
legions.  It  was  not  that  she  grew  proud,  luxu- 
rious, corrupt,  and  thereby  gained  a  legacy  of 
physical  weakness.  We  read  of  her  wealth,  her 
extravagance,  her  indolence  and  vice,  but  all 
this  caused  only  the  downfall  of  the  enervated, 
the  vicious  and  the  indolent.  The  Roman  legions 
did  not  riot  in  wealth.  The  Roman  generals  were 
not  all  entangled  in  the  wiles  of  Cleopatra.  "The 
Roman  Empire,"  says  Seeley,  "perished  for  want 
of  men."  You  will  find  this  fact  on  the  pages 
of  every  history,  though  few  have  pointed  out 
war  as  the  final  and  necessary  cause  of  the  Roman 
downfall.  In  his  recent  history  of  the  Downfall 
of  the  Ancient  World  (Der  Untergang  der  Anti- 
ken  Welt,  1897),  Prof.  Otto  Seeck,  of  Grief es- 
wald,  makes  this  fact  very  apparent.  The  cause 
of  the  fall  of  Rome  is  found  in  the  Extinction 
of  the  Best  (Die  Ausrottung  der  Besten),  and 
all  that  remains  to  the  historian  is  to  give  the 
details  of  this  extermination.  He  says,  "In 
Greece  a  wealth  of  spiritual  power  went  down 
in  the  suicidal  wars."  In  Rome,  "Marius  and 
Cinna  slew  the  aristocrats  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Sulla  destroyed  no  less  thoroughly 
the  democrats,  and  whatever  of  noble  blood  sur- 
vived fell  as  an  offering  to  the  proscription  of 
the  triumvirate."  "The  Romans  had  less  of  spon- 
taneous power  to  lose  than  the  Greeks,  and  so 
desolation  came  to  them  all  the  sooner.  He  who 
was  bold  enough  to  rise  politically  was  almost 
without  exception  thrown  to  the  ground.  Only 
cowards  remained,  and  from  their  brood  came 
forward  the  new  generations." 

Switzerland  is  the  land  of  freedom — the  land 
of  peace.  But  in  earlier  times  some  of  the  thrifty 
cantons  sent  forth  their  men  as  hireling  soldiers 
to  serve  for  pay  under  the  flag  of  whomsoever 
might  pay  their  cost.  There  was  once  a  pro- 
verb in  the  French  Court,  "pas  d'argent;  pas  de 
Suisses,"  no  money;  no  Swiss — for  the  agents  of 
the  free  republic  drove  a  close  bargain. 

In  Lucerne  stands  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments in  all  the  world,  the  memorial  of  the  Swiss 
guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  killed  by  the  mob  at  the 
palace  of  Versailles.  It  is  carved  in  the  solid 
rock  of  a  vertical  cliff  above  a  great  spring  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  A  lion  of  heroic  size, 
a  spear  thrust  through  its  body,  guarding  in  its 
dying  paws  the  Bourbon  lilies  and  the  shield  of 
France.    And  the  traveler,  Carlyle  tells  us,  should 


visit  Lucerne  and  her  monument,  "not  for  Thor- 
waldsen's  sake  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
German  Biederkeit  and  Tapferkeit,  the  valor 
which  is  worth  and  truth,  be  it  Saxon,  be  it 
Swiss." 

Beneath  the  lion  are  the  names  of  those  whose 
devotion  it  commemorates.  And  with  the  thought 
of  their  courage  comes  the  thought  of  the  pity 
of  it,  the  waste  of  brave  life  in  a  world  that  has 
none  too  much.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  as  I  go  about  in  Switzerland  I  can 
distinguish  by  the  character  of  the  men  who 
remain  those  cantons  which  sent  forth  mercenary 
troops  from  those  who  kept  their  own  for  their 
own  upbuilding.  Perhaps  for  other  reasons  than 
this.  Lucerne  is  weaker  than  Granbunden,  and 
Unterwalden  less' virile  than  little  Appenzell.  In 
any  event,  the  matter  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
for  this  is  absolutely  certain:  just  in 'proportion 
to  its  extent  and  thoroughness  is  military  selec- 
tion a  cause  of  decline. 

Holland  has  become  a  nation  of  old  men,  rich, 
comfortable  and  unprogressive.  Her  sons  have 
died  in  the  fields  of  Java,  the  swamps  of  Achin, 
wherever  Holland's  thrifty  spirit  has  built  up 
nations  of  slaves.  It  is  said  that  Batavia  alone 
has  a  million  of  Dutch  graves.  The  armies  of 
Holland  to-day  are  recruited  in  every  port. 
Dutch  blood  is  too  precious  to  be  longer  spilled 
in  her  enterprises. 

Spain  died  of  empire  centuries  ago.  She  has 
never  crossed  our  path.  It  was  only  her  ghost 
which  walked  at  Manila  and  Santiago.  In  1630, 
the  Augustian  friar  La  Puente  thus  wrote  of  the 
fate  of  Spain :  "Against  the  credit  for  redeemed 
souls  I  set  the  cost  of  Armadas  and  the  sacrifice 
of  soldiers  and  friars  sent  to  the  Philippines.  And 
this  I  count  the  chief  loss,  for  mines  give  silver, 
and  forests  give  timber,  but  only  Spain  gives 
Spaniards,  and  she  may  give  so  many  that  she 
may  be  left  desolate  and  constrained  to  bring 
up  strangers*  children  instead  of  her  own."  "This 
is  Castile";  said  a  Spanish  knight;  "she  makes 
men  and  wastes  them."  "This  sublime  and  ter- 
rible phrase,"  says  Lieutenant  Carlos  Oilman 
Calkins,  from  whom  I  have  received  both  these 
quotations,  "sums  up  Spanish  history." 

The  warlike  nation  of  to-day  is  the  decadent 
nation  of  to-morrow.  It  has  ever  been  so,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  ever  be. 

In  his  charming  studies  of  Feudal  and  Modem 
Japan,  Mr.  Arthur  Knapp  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  great  marvel  of  Japan's  military 
prowess  after  more  than  two  hundred  years  of 
peace.  It  is  astonishing  to  him  that  after  more 
than  six  generations  in  which  physical  courage 
has  not  been  demanded,  these  virile  virtues  should 
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be  found  unimpaired  We  can  readily  see  that 
this  is  just  what  we  should  expect.  In  times  of 
peace  there  is  no  slaughter  of  the  strong,  no 
sacrifice  of  the  courageous.  In  the  peaceful  strug- 
gle for  existence  there  is  a  premium  placed  on 
these  virtues.  The  virile  and  the  brave  survive. 
The  idle,  weak  and  dissipated  go  to  the  wall. 
If  after  two  hundred  years  of  incessant  battle 
Japan  still  remained  virile  and  warlike,  that  would 
indeed  be  the  marvel.  But  that  marvel  no  nation 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  warlike 
traditions  are  most  persistent  with  nations  most 
frequently  engaged  in  war.  But  the  traditions  of 
war  and  the  physical  strength  to  gain  victories 
are  very  different  things.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  nation  which  has  known  least  of  war 
is  the  one  most  likely  to  develop  the  "strong 
battalions"  with  whom  victory  must  rest 


.Fortnightly 


Bormamn  Qm4  Engtamti "  Ignotua  ". . . . 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  public 
men  happening  to  pass  through  Berlin  when  Bis- 
marck was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  the  great 
Giancellor  desired  an  interview  with  him.  The 
two  men,  though  of  course  well  known  to  each 
other  by  name  and  fame,  had  never  met.  The 
British  statesman,  naturally,  suspected  that  Bis- 
marck wished  to  pick  his  brains  or  entangle  him, 
and  perhaps  his  country,  in  the  toils  of  some 
Machiavellian  policy,  and  prepared  himself  ac- 
cordingly for  the  encounter.  To  his  surprise, 
Bismarck  hardly  asked  him  a  question,  and 
showed  no  curiosity  about  the  intentions  and 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  he 
spoke  with  extraordinary  frankness  of  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  and  especially  of  her  perilous  posi- 
tion between  Russia  and  France.  "Germany,"  he 
said,  "lies  between  two  great  military  Empires, 
neither  of  which  bears  her  any  good  will — Russia 
on  one  side,  France  on  the  other.  She  is  not  a 
match  for  both  at  the  same  time — a  contingency 
by  no  means  improbable.  That  was  the  question 
which  I  have  had  to  solve,  and  I  think  I  have 
solved  it  for  some  time  to  come.  After  con- 
sidering the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  best  plan  was  to  give 
my  two  formidable  neighbors  occupation  else- 
where. I  contrived,  therefore,  the  dual  control 
between  you  and  France  in  Egypt,  and  helped 
to  create  difficulties  betyeen  your  Government 
and  Russia  in  Afghanistan,  in  addition  to  3rour 
chronic  jealousy  of  Russia  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
I  believe  that  I  have  thus  prevented,  at  least 
during  my  lifetime,  any  combined  attack  by 
France  and  Russia  on  Germany." 

This  incident  is  a  typical  anci  most  instructive 
illustration  of  Bismarckian  policy.    That  policy 


is  characterized  by  unmitigated  duplicity,  quali- 
fied by  cynical  frankness  when  frankness  could 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  conspirator. 

But  Bismarck  is  dead  and  gone.  Yes,  but  his 
policy  remains.  When  Leo  XIII.  was  elected 
to  the  Papal  chair,  he  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Dr. 
von  DolUnger  with  the  message,  "Come  back, 
for  there  is  another  Pope."  "Yes,"  answered 
the  excommunicated  Professor,  "but  the  same 
Papacy."  So  it  is  in  Berlin.  The  Kaiser  was 
trained  by  Bismarck,  and  has  provjed  himself  an 
apt  disciple,  surpassing  even  his  master  in  some 
of  the  attributes  of  a  successful  ruler.  Deter- 
mined to  be  master  in  his  own  realm,  he  ruth- 
lessly "dropt  the  pilot"  who  aimed  at  ruling  as 
"Mayor  of  the  Palace."  But  he  did  not  drop 
the  "pilot's"  policy  and  methods  of  government, 
and  he  has  given  ample  proof  that  he  can  apply 
them  with  an  ability,  a  patience,  and  a  dexterity 
which  even  Bismarck  did  not  always  exhibit.  We 
are  at  present  concerned  with  his  attitude  toward 
this  country  since  he  took  the  reins  of  foreign 
policy  into  his  own  hands.  On  the  whole  it  has 
been  friendly  on  the  surface,  but  politically  and 
commercially  most  hostile.  We  need  not  go 
farther  back  than  the  Kruger  telegram  in  1896. 
The  German  Chancellor,  Count  von  Biilow,  frank- 
ly admitted  in  the  Reichstag,  on  the  12th  of  last 
December,  that  the  telegram  was  not  the  off- 
spring of  an  unpremeditated  impulse  of  resent- 
ment against  a  violation  of  public  law,  but  a 
"ballon  d'essai"  to  test  the  feasibility  of  persuad- 
ing one  or  two  Great  Powers  to  join  Germany 
in  a  war  against  England.  "I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  disavowing  that  telegram," 
said  the  Chancellor.  It  was  not  the  fugitive  im- 
pulse of  a  generous  mind,  but  a  deliberate  act  of 
Imperial  policy.  It  escaped  observation  at  the 
time  that  the  Emperor  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
Bismarck  before  despatching  the  telegram.  We 
now  know  from  the  lips  of  Count  yon  Biilow 
that  we  were  spared  an  unprovoked  war  with 
Germany  because  the  reception  of  the  telegram, 
''not  in  Germany,  but  outside  Germany,  made 
it  clear  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  doubt  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  with  England  in  Africa, 
we  should  have  had  to  rely  solely  upon  our  own 
strength.  From  the  perception  of  this  fact  a 
patriotic  Government  was  bound  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions,  and  we  drew  our  conclusions." 

In  fact,  the  German  Government  solicited  the 
alliance  of  Russia  and  France  against  England 
there  and  then.  Russia  promptly  refused.  France 
did  more.  She  offered  to  join  England  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Germany.  Here  we  have 
doubtless  the  explanation  of  our  flying  squadron 
which  immediately  followed  the  Kruger  telegram. 
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Germany  realized  her  impotence  against  a  Power 
which  was  dominant  on  the  ocean,  and  she  imme- 
diately set  her  wits  to  find  a  remedy;  in  other 
words  to  create  a  navy  which  should  in  the  near 
future,  peril aps  in  combination  with  some  other 
Power,  be  able  to  dispute  the  naval  supremacy 
of  England.  The  German  nation  was  more 
alarmed  by  the  cost  than  attracted  by  the  glory 
of  a  great  navy.  But  the  Emperor  is  not  a  man 
to  give  up  lightly  any  policy  which  he  thinks 
conducive  to  the  interest  and  influence  of  Ger- 
many, and  he  promptly  applied  himself  to  the 
task  of  convincing  his  subjects  of  the  imperative 
need  of  a  powerful  navy.  Fortune  favored  him 
in  unexpected  ways.  When  the  British  Govern- 
ment foolishly  refused  Russia's  invitation  to  join 
her  in  settling  the  Far  Eastern  question  between 
them  on  the  collapse  of  China  under  the  attack 
of  Japan,  the  German  Emperor  eagerly  snatched 
at  the  opportunity  which  England  declined. 
Thus,  without  any  footing  in  China,  he  secured 
an  equipollent  voice  with  Russia,  England  and 
France,  in  the  politics  of  the  Far  East.  This 
was  followed  by  "the  mailed  fist"  speech  at  Kiel, 
and  the  despatch  of  Prince  Henry,  as  if  in  quest 
of  a  new  world,  to  China  in  an  old  tub  which 
took  two  months  to  make  the  voyage.  That 
served  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  then  debating  the  Imperial  navy 
bill  with  apathy  tempered  by  some  keen  opposi- 
tion, especially  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
members,  whose  hostility  would  wreck  the  Em- 
peror's naval  programme.  Again  fortune  favored 
him.  Two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  German  subjects,  were  murdered  in 
China.  The  Kaiser  immediately  demanded  an 
indemnity  of  £200,000  for  the  relations  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  construction  of  a  splendid  cathe- 
dral by  way  of  perpetual  memorial  and  reparation. 
A  novel  way,  truly,  of  making  the  blood  of  the 
marytrs  thf  seed  of  the  church. 

The  Chinese  Government,  however,  granted 
the  demand,  and  the  incident  seemed  closed.  But 
the  prompt  compliance  of  the  Celestial  Govern- 
ment, so  far  from  satisfying,  seemed  to  irritate 
the  German  Government.  For  the  submission  of 
China  was  speedily  followed  by  the  apparition  of 
a  German  squadron  in  the  harbor  of  Kiao-Chow, 
with  an  ultimatum  demanding  the  surrender  of 
that  fine  port  within  forty-eight  hours,  on  pain 
of  bombardment.  Powerless  to  resist  this  free- 
booter's raid — a  cynical  commentary  on  the  Krug- 
er  telegram  denouncing  the  Jameson  raid — China 
again  submitted,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  demand 
of  a  ninety-nine  years*  lease  of  Kiao-Chow,  with 
a  considerable  strip  of  territory  behind  it  and  the 
immediate  substitution  of  the  German  flag  and 


officials  for  the  Chinese.  This  also  was  granted, 
as  was  also  the  subsequent  demand  for  Shan- 
tung as  a  German  sphere  of  influence.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  scramble  of  the  other  Powers,  the  up- 
rising of  the  Chinese,  and  the  extraordinary 
fatuity  by  which  the  Kaiser  was  permitted  to  send 
a  German  generalissimo  to  command  the  inter- 
national troops.  We  now  learn  that  one  or  two 
royal  princes  are  to  be  sent  to  Berlin  alone  to 
proclaim  to  Europe  the  submission  of  China.  The 
Anglo-German  agreement,  moreover,  while  con- 
firming Germany's  exclusive  rights  in  Shan-tung, 
shares  England's  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Yang- 
tse  Valley  with  Germany.  It  requires  no  prophet 
to  see  that  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  Germany 
will  loom  in  the  imagination  of  the  Chinese  as 
the  mightiest  of  the  European  Powers,  while 
England  will  occupy  an  inferior  place.    .    .    . 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Germany  is 
the  one  country  in  Europe  with  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  England  to  arrive  at  a  working 
understanding  beneficial  to  each;  and  this,  not 
from  national  antipathy,  but  from  economic  neces- 
sity. National  antipathies  can  be  overcome,  but 
the  economic  needs  of  Germany  are  permanent 
factors  in  her  policy.  Her  population  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  is  now  fifty-seven  millions.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  in  order  to  escape  the  conscrip- 
tion, there  has  been  for  years  a  large  leakage  of 
the  youth  of  Germany  by  emigration  to  foreign 
lands.  What  Germany  needs,  therefore,  is  a  great 
development  of  her  commerce,  together  with  col- 
onies sufficiently  rich  and  attractive  to  allure  her 
surplus  population,  which  would  thus  still  remain 
available  for  her  army.  But  Great  Britain  crosses 
her  path  in  every  direction  as  a  formidable  com- 
mercial and  colonial  rival,  and  it  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  German  Foreign*  Office,  ever  since 
Bismarck  began  to  shape  its  policy,  to  destroy 
our  commercial  and  naval  supremacy. 


Starting  a  M%m  Oomw^onwalth 8prinpfi0ld  Htpublleam 

The  new  federal  government  of  Australia  be- 
gins its  existence  under  the  premiership  of  Mr. 
Barton,  the  most  eminent  of  living  Australian 
statesmen,  and  his  cabinet  begins  its  career  with 
seven  members,  two  each  from  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  largest  and  richest  of  the 
States,  while  the  other  three  are  divided  among 
the  remaining  States,  Tasmania  alone  being  ex- 
cluded at  the  outset.  There  are  so  few  States  in 
the  new  commonwealth  that  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  cabinets  will  be  made  up  on  the  principle 
largely  of  State  representation,  although  there 
is  no  constitutional  clause  or  law  requiring  a 
distribution  of  cabinet  seats  on  any  such  basis. 
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In  the  United  States  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment began  with  thirteen  States,  90  that  the 
cabinets  have  never  been  formed  with  reference 
to  State  representation,  but  representation  by  sec- 
tions has  grown  up  in  the  American  cabinet  system 
and  has  acquired  much  of  the  force  of  unwritten 
law. 

The  Australian  premier  has  made  no  such 
eflFort,  in  the  composition  of  hifi  cabinet,  as 
President  George  Washington  made  in  1789,  to 
ignore  political  parties  and  to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, the  passing  of  the  government  under  the 
control  of  the  party  system.  Washington  invited 
men  of  the  most  antagonistic  political  principles 
to  the  chief  places  in  his  cabinet  council.  Jef- 
ferson, the  great  democratic  radical,  became  Sec- 
retary of  State,  while  Hamilton,  the  great  aristo- 
cratic conservative,  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  was  Washington's  hope  that  they 
would  work  in  harmony;  how  complete  was  his 
disappointment  and  how  absolute  was  the  failure 
of  his  non-partisan  theory  of  government  is  famil- 
iar to  every  reader  of  American  history.  It  is 
by  no  means  settled  even  now  that  democratic 
republics  cannot  be  governed  without  Uie  party 
system,  so  recent  writers  on  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Switzerland  assure  us;  but  Washington 
was  certainly  far  ahead  of  his  time.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, the  first  Australian  premier,  and  his  fellow- 
statesmen  doubtless  were  familiar  with  the  first 
American  President's  experience,  and  they  be- 
lieve that,  whatever  the  future  may  develop, 
a  cabinet  based  on  the  party  system  was  the  only 
one  that  would  work  in  Australia.  For  the  first 
cabinet  of  the  new  commonwealth  has  been  frank- 
ly formed  on  party  lines. 

When  it  came  to  tracing  the  lines  upon  which 
to  divide  the  people,  however,  in  this  process  of 
cabinet  construction,  the  Australian  premier  had 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Yet,  compared  with  President  Washing- 
ton, it  is  evident  that  he  has  had  some  advantages 
in  this  matter.  If  Washington  had  wished  to 
make  his  cabinet  a  party  aflfair,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  known  how  to  do  it.  He 
was  himself  in  1789  no  politician,  like  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton.  As  a  soldier  and  national  leader 
he  stood  for  the  whole  people,  and  the  idea  of 
party  was  then  foreign  to  his  mind,  although  by 
the  end  of  his  two  administrations  he  had  come 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  side  of  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Marshall.  It  was  a  time,  too,  when 
•  political  parties  were  still  too  vaguely  defined  for 
him  to  make  a  partisan  choice,  and,  finally,  it 
must  be  noted,  that  for  Washington  at  the  outset 
of  his  administration  to  have  excluded  any  of  the 
great   rival  leaders  of  public  opinion  from  his 


cabinet  would  have  been  disastrous,  if  not  fatal, 
to  the  young  republic,  since  public  opinion  was 
still  skeptical  as  to  the  merits  of  the  constitution 
itself. 

But  the  first  premier  of  the  Australian  com- 
monwealth has  faced  no  such  difficulties.  Party 
government  in  all  English-speaking  and  most 
civilized  countries  has  grown  to  be  the  conven- 
tional mode  of  administration,  and  in  Australia 
parties  had  already  flourished  in  the  separate 
colonies  before  the  commonwealth  was  born.  In 
deciding,  therefore,  what  line  he  should  take  in 
making  up  his  first  cabinet,  Mr.  Barton  simply 
recognized  the  issue  which  had  already  been  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  in  the  colonial  era, 
and  that  was  the  issue  of  protection  against  free 
trade.  Mr.  Barton  is  a  moderate  protectionist, 
and  he  invited  to  his  cabinet  only  those  who 
shared  his  views  in  fiscal  affairs.  Other  party 
issues  will  quickly  arise,  but  that  one  well  suffices 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  start  the  machinery  of 
party  government. 

A  moderate  protectionist  policy  may  at  first 
be  indorsed  by  the  Australian  electorate,  although 
the  first  parliamentary  elections  were  not  a 
triumph  for  protectionist  ideas.  New  South 
Wales,  the  old  stronghold  of  free  trade,  elected 
sixteen  members  of  free  trade  principles  and  ten 
members  of  protectionist  principles,  while  Vic- 
toria, the  citadel  of  protection  in  the  antipodes, 
chose  nineteen  protectionists,  as  against  four  free 
traders.  The  other  States  brought  about  a  mixed 
parliamentary  result,  and  the  two  houses  will 
now  stand  as  follows  on  this  issue:  House,  forty 
protectionists  and  thirty-five  free  traders ;  Senate, 
fifteen  protectionists  and  twenty-one  free  traders. 
The  elections  producing  this  result  were  not  con- 
tested, it  is  said,  on  the  clean-cut  issue  of  pro- 
tection or  free  trade,  since  it  was  the  first  elec- 
tion held  under  the  commonwealth,  and  many 
exceptional  factors,  personal  and  otherwise,  en- 
tered into  the  balloting.  For  a  real  party  test 
on  this  issue,  later  elections  must  be  awaited. 
Victoria  is  very  zealous  for  the  protectionist 
policy  since  the  manufactures  already  developed 
by  her  nursing  in  colonial  days  are  now  hungry 
for  the  much  wider  home  market  provided  by  the 
confederation.  The  opposition  will  come  from 
New  South  Wales  and  the  States  which  are  more 
exclusively  agricultural  in  their  industry. 

The  future  of  the  Australian  commonwealth,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  most  prosperous  and  glor- 
ious. So  far  as  native  genius  for  self-govern- 
ment goes  its  lacks  nothing  to  make  a  stable, 
progressive,  civilized  nation.  It  needs  a  large 
immigration,  however,  in  the  next  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years  to  attain  high  rank. 
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Tk§  Whlt0  Han't  Burdtn. .  .R.  U,  Joknton. .  .Htw  York  Bnnittg  Pott 

What  is  the  White  Man's  Burden? 

Does  destiny  demand 
His  back  be  laden  higher 

By  every  dusky  hand? 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper, 

Or  keeper  of  his  lands? 

What  is  the  White  Man's  Burden? 

Is  it  the  mounting  flood 
Of  treasure,  vain  to  vanquish 

The  tides  of  patriot  blood, 
While  our  supremest  jewel 

Is  trampled  in  the  mud? 

What  is  the  White  Man's  burden 
That  weighs  upon  his  sleep? 

To  hear  the  hundreds  dying? 
To  see  the  thousands  weep? 

Oh,  wanton  war  that  haunts  himl 
Oh,  seed  that  he  must  reap! 

What  is  the  White  Man's  burden— 

The  burden  of  his  song 
That  once  was  "Peace  and  Justice; 

The  Weak  beside  the  Strong?" 
He  falters  in  the  singing 

At  memory  of  the  wrong. 

What  though  our  vaunt  of  Freedom 

Must  evermore  be  mute. 
And  the  trading  of  men's  vices 

Drag  both  below  the  brute; 
Go  bribe  new  ships  to  bring  it — 

The  White  Man's  burden — loot! 

Tko  Enomy WUIlam  Watton London  Dally  Htmt 

Unschooled  in  Letters  and  in  Arts  unversed; 

Ignorant  of  Empire;  bounded  in  their  view 

By  the  lone  billowing  veldt  where  they  upgrew 

Amid  great  silences;  a  people  nursed 

Apart,  the  far-sown  seed  of  them  that  erst 

Not  Alva's  sword  could  tame;  now,  blindly  hurled 

Against  the  march  of  the  majestic  world, 

They  fight  and  die  with  dauntless  bosoms  curst. 

Crazed,  if  you  will;  demented,  not  to  yield 

Ere  all  is  reft!    Yet,  mad  though  these  may  be, 

They  have  striven  as  noblest  Ensrlishmen  did  use 

To  strive  for  freedom;  and  no  Briton  he 

Who  to  such  valor  in  a  desperate  field 

A  knightly  salutation  can  refuse. 

A  Trantoaal  Truoo Baltlmoro  Amorlcan 

The  drums  of  war  are  silent. 

The  guns  of  war  are  still, 
The  shouts  of  the  war  have  died  away 

On  crimsoned  plain  and  hill, 
The  battle  flags  and  banners 

Sway  idly  in  disuse, 
And  the  smile  of  peace  makes  all  things  bright. 

When  the  bugles  sound  a  truce. 
The  bugles  sing  it  gladly — 

They  sing  with  might  and  main — 
And  the  echoes  wake  from  peak  to  peak 

To  carry  the  refrain. 
From  camp  to  camp  the  message 

Bids  all  the  warfare  cease, 


And  the  battle  smoke  drifts  far  away, 

With  the  bugles  singing  peace. 
And  the  song  of  peace  sighs  softly 

O'er  every  sunken  mound; 
It  chants  in  the  saddest  symphony 

A  requiem  profound; 
It  whispers  to  the  dreamers; 

"Your  country  loves  the  best 
The  gallant  ones  who  die  for  her" — 

With  the  bugles  singing  "Rest." 
A  truce  to  the  crashing  cannon — 

A  halt  to  the  marching  feet— 
For  the  bugle  calms  all  the  wrath  of  men, 

With  its  benediction  sweet. 
And  war  no  more  may  ravage, 

Nor  death  again  stalk  loose. 
For  the  song  of  peace  enthralls  us  all 

When  the  bugles  sound  a  truce.      ^ 

Mankind Looot  a  FIgkt, . ,. Edmund  Vanoo Cook; . ,.CIoooland Prott 

It  is  bloody,  it  is  brutal,  it  is  bad; 

It  is  senseless,  it  is  savage,  it  is  sad; 

But  it  still  remains  the  fact, 

By  the  wide  world's  word  ahd  act; 

When  the  bugle  blows  the  heart  of  man  is  glad. 

War  is  wisdomless  and  wicked;  peace  is  rational 

and  right, 
But  the  unrefutcd  fact  remains  that  mankind  loves 

a  fight. 

We    may    have    our    Peace    Conventions    at    The 

Hague, 
We  may  swear  that  war's  a  pestilential  plague, 
But  the  picture  men  admire 
Is  the  death-daubed  "Blood  and  Fire," 
And  the  "Dreaming  Peace"  is  vigorless  and  vague. 
We  may  seem  as  calm  as  cattle  chewing  at  the 

peaceful  cud, 
But  the   fever  of  the  tiger  lingers  latent   in   the 

blood. 

From  the  Tagal  with  his  gallo  for  a  god. 

To  the  Yankee  with  his  feet  upon  his  sod, 

From  the  Briton  to  the  Boer, 

It  is  saliently  sure 

That  the  worship  of  the  war-work  is  abroad. 

And  the  wisdomless  and  wicked  routs  the  rational 

and  right. 
For  the  unrefuted  fact  remains  that  mankind  loves 

a  fight. 


Anotkor  Booooalonal Jotopk  Smitk LIfo 

Clan  of  the  Lion,  braggart,  scold — ^ 
Tribe  of  the  long-shunned  battle  line. 

Beneath  whose  flag  of  blood  and  gold 
The  jackal  and  the  vulture  dine. 

Lord  Bobs,  your  hosts  are  struggling  yet — 

So  is  De  Wet— So  is  De  Wet 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  die — 
The  drunken  cockneys  home  depart; 

The  orphan's  grief,  the  widow's  sigh. 
The  firlory  of  the  broken  heart — 

Lord  Bobs,  these  ghosts  are  with  you  yet — 

So  is  De  Wet— So  is  De  Wet. 
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Far-called,  your  armies  melt  away  To  see  once  more  my  dear  old  home 

Before  the  freeman's  Mauser  fire;  Near  where  the  Hudson  flows; 

Lo,  all  your  pomp  of  yesterday  To  be  with  fond  hearts  g^rouped  around 

Is  draggled  in  the  Transvaal  mire.  While  the  welcome  fire  glows. 
Jibe  of  the  Nations!    Spared  as  yet, 

Beware  Dc  Wet— Beware  De  Wet.  Awav  from  the  South  with  its  burning  sun 

Still  drunk  with  dregs  of  power,  you  loose  And  its  summer  the  long  year  through, 

Wild  tongues  that  speak  of  baffled  greed.  For  a  whistling  breath  of  the  frosty  air 

Such  boasting  as  pale  cravens  use  To  stir  the  blood  anew. 

Who  owe  their  safety  to  their  speed. 

Lord  Bobs,  your  boasts  make  laughter  yet,  While  sadly  keeping  the  sentry  watch 

Where  rides  Dc  Wet— Where  strikes  De  Wet.  Round  where  my  comrades  sleep, 

For  British  hearts  who  put  their  trust  ^y  heart  is  back  with  kind  old  friends, 

In  greed,  dishonor,  pride,  and  power,  Beyond  Pacific  s  deep. 
There  waits  Disaster's  acrid  dust. 

Humiliation's  bitter  hour.  ThtCott Edmiit  L.  8abin >4/i»«/««'« 

Lord  Bobs,  your  hosts  are  still  beset  All  trembling  is  the  meadow; 

By  bold  De  Wet— By  bold  De  Wet.  All  crimson  is  the  rill. 

.^./•...ir...WM**.P*/,/.p/n.. earr.ttCr P/,ot  "^T^fdld  li^o?^^^^^^ 

Oh  for  a  sight  of  the  old  northland  And  one  side  is  the  victor. 

With  its  wintry  winds  and  snow.  The  other  side  has  lost — 

With  a  lightsome  step  and  a  bounding  heart  The  women  of  two  peoples 

How  gladly  would  I  go.  Are  counting  up  the  cost. 

rh9  Itoif  Qf  Qlory H9nry  H.  HarriaoH Ft9rlilo  TimtM-Uniw 

'Neath  the  southern  seas  the  lightning  speeds  the  message  on  its  way. 

Brings  a  waiting  world  the  tidings  of  the  battles  day  by  day; 

Brings  the  tale  of  long  disaster,  broken  prestige,  Britain's  loss 

At  the  hands  of  those  who  face  her— far  beneath  the  southern  cross, 

Where  a  little  band  of  farmers,  bearded  men  and  silent,  stand. 

Fight  for  home  and  faith  and  freedom,  wife  and  child  and  native  land; 

Sons  of  conquering  sires  at  Alkmaar,  Lutzers,  Leyden,  Holy  Lee, 

Latest-born  of   Christian   nations — Lybia,  battling  to  be  free. 

There  the  fourfold  hosts  of  England  war,  with  pirate  flag  unfurled. 
There   the  patriot   Boers   are   fighting  'gainst  the  robbers  of  the  world, 
There   the   hireling   hordes    encompassi  like  a  devastating  flood, 
Grandsires,  sires  and  sons  resisting  England's  rule  of  spoil  and  blood; 
Our  of  Afric's  depths  absymal  springs  another  warrior  race; 
Through  the  battleflames  baptismal  Lybia  wins  a  nation's  place — 
While  the  waiting  world  is  watching  every  movement  of  tne  fight. 
Praying  to  the  God  of  Battles  to  give  victory  to  the  right. 

Belmont,  Enslin,  Modder  River,  tell  the  world  how  goes  the  fray. 
Where  the  Lybian  lion,  crouching,  bars  the  Briton's  bloody  way: 
Stormbcrg,  Ladysmith,  Colenso  tell  how  beaten  British  run. 
Where  the  swift  Tugela  River  sparkles  in  the  southern  sun. 
Generals,  lords  and  captains  dying,  mid  the  rout  they  cannot  stop; 
Broken    British    column    flying   down  the  slopes  of  Spion  Kop; 
In  the  stately  homes  of  England  women  weep  and  deathbells  toll 
While  the  conquering  Afrikander  writes  new  names  on  glory's  roll — 

Freedom's  roll  of  names  immortal,  famed  in  story  and  in  song, 

Carrabobo,  Ayacucho,  Queretaro  and  San  Juan, 

Yorktown,  Eutaw.  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  Guilford,  Bunker  Hill — 

Names  that  stir  the  patriot  bosom,  wake  the  patriot  spirit  still — 

Cartagena,  Taragoza.  field  where  famed  Tolosa  sits, 

Chalons,  Bouvines,  Tours  and  Orleans,  Jena,  Friedland,  Austerlitz. 

Red  LepantD,  wild  Morganten,  Fontenoy  and  Bannockburn. 

Heritage  of  every  people  seeking  freedom  in  its  turn. 

Hail!  O  Sister- Land  of  Freemen,  fighting  those  we  fought  of  yore! 

Naught  can  dim  the  deathless  glory  of  the  victories  of  the  Boer! 

E'en  should  tyrants'  armies  crush  thee,  e'en  should  tenfold  robbers  rend,  ^ 

Bide  thy  time  and  train  thy  children — thou  wilt  conquer  in  the  end; 

Thine  the  land  and  thine  the  increase:  thine  thy  sons  will  ever  be; 

Time  will  bring  thee  strength  and  numbers;  men  like  thine  can  but  be  free.  " 

Sjpion  Kop  and  Magersfontein  will  be  famous  evermore; 

Fight  the  fight  that  knows  no  yielding,  and  thy  freedom  will  be  sure! 
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Uiifamllimr  DrlnkM, London  Standard 

There  are  many  intoxicants  which  are  hardly 
ever  seen  outside  the  localities  where  they  are 
manufactured.  For  example,  there  is  the  grand 
old  drink  of  the  Vikings — mead.  It  is  made 
from  honey,  fermented,  and,  though  it  does  not 
taste  as  if  it  were  of  any  particular  strength,  it  is 
stronger  than  the  oldest  ale,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing imbiber  will  find  himself  quite  suddenly  laid 
out  after  a  couple  of  ordinary  glasses.  This 
liquor  ds  made  plentifully  in  Huntingdonshire 
and  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  as  well  as  in  other 
counties.  But  the  Londoner  knows  it  not  He 
even  believes  that  it  is  a  drink  which,  like  sack, 
nobody  now  knows  how  to  make.  Yet,  barring 
its  intoxicating  effects  to  those  not  used  to  it,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  palatable  alco- 
holic beverages  in  existence.  Another  drink  not 
much  known  in  England,  but  common  in  the 
United  States,  which  conceals  the  most  intoxicat- 
ing qualities  beneath  a  mild  taste,  name,  and 
appearance,  is  what  in  the  States  is  known  as 
hard  cider.  One  gets  it,  though  rarely,  in  Somer- 
setshire. A  glass  of  it  will  upset  a  strong  man 
who  is  not  used  to  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  a  most  fiery  and  potent  spirit  is  made 
from  plums.  It  is  manufactured  and  sold  sur- 
reptitiously, and  can  be  made  either  from  ordinary 
cultivated  plums  or  from  the  wild  greengage, 
which  in  Huntingdonshire  is  called  a  "crack." 
This  spirit  is  water  white,  and  the  taste  for  it 
is  an  acquired  one,  for  to  the  uninitiated  it  re- 
sembles methylated  spirit.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  beer  made  in  England  which  are  only 
locally  known  and  appreciated.  Heather  beer 
is  one  of  these.  It  is  getting  uncommon  now, 
as  the  older  people  who  know  the  recipe  are 
gradually  dying  out,  and  the  younger  generation 
are  content  with  the  ordinary  beer  at  the  village 
inn,  arsenicated  or  otherwise.  Many  of  the  old 
English  drinks  survive  in  out-of-the-way  villages. 
They  are  unattainable  to  the  ordinary  traveler, 
one  reason  for  this  being  that,  unless  he  be  a 
pedestrian  tourist,  he  will  never  probably  strike 
the  places  where  these  old  brews  are  made,  and 
even  if  he  should,  they  are  not  sold  at  inns, 
though  they  may  be  made  there  for  private  con- 
sumption only.  Their  chief  manufacturers  are 
old  housekeepers  to  small  farmers  and  cottagers, 
so  that  it  is  only  by  living  in  a  village  and  know- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  one  may  get  to  know 
of  these  drinks.  "Koorow,"  an  old  liquor,  prac- 
tically obsolete  these  three  hundred  years,  is  still 


made  in  certain  villages  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  a 
species  of  ale,  exceedingly  smooth,  and  flavored 
with  spices.  Another  old  English  beer  is  "braket," 
which  is  made  from  ale,  pepper,  and  honey.  This 
is  a  drink  which  was  exceedingly  popular  in 
the  fourteen  hundreds.  It  can  be  got  in  certain 
parts  of  Hamp^ire  and  Dorsetshire.  "Aleberry" 
is  still  another  which  may  yet  be  found,  though 
seldom.  Its  necessary  ingredients  are  old  beer, 
spices,  sugar  and  bread.  But  old  beer  has  now 
become  a  rarity.    ... 

Some  terribly  potent  liquors  can  be  distilled 
from  the  innocent-looking  banana.  Also  from  the 
milk  of  the  cocoanut.  They  are  fond  of  the 
latter  in  the  West  Indies,  though,  of  course,  the 
chief  drink  there  is  rum.  The  drinks  of  the  Old 
World  are  as  many  and  as  varied  as  those  of  the 
New.  The  Japanese  make  an  excellent  one  from 
the  plum  and  from  the  flowers  of  the  mother- 
wort and  the  peach.  The  Chinese  produce  several 
qualities  of  spirit  from  rice  and  pulse,  all  of  them 
intoxicating,  and  most  of  them  poisonously  in- 
toxicating, besides  which  they  can  make  an  alco- 
holic drink  from  mutton.  The  Russians  run  them 
close  in  a  curious  preparation  of  an  animal  nature. 
This  is  their  qwass,  a  drink  which  to  the  unin- 
itated  tastes  like  soap  and  water,  and  which  is 
made  from  milk. 


Tko  eorman  Patau MilwaukooSonHnol 

It  takes  a  Teutonic  nose  properly  to  appreciate 
the  mingled  odors  of  the  delicatessen  shop  and 
a  Teutonic  eye  to  really  glisten  with  pleasure 
at  a  glimpse  of  its  strange  wares.  The  American 
palate  only  arrives  at  a  real  love  of  delicatessen 
by  a  triumph  of  experience  over  instinct,  but, 
once  arrived  at,  the  Yankee  is  likely  to  outdo  the 
very  German  himself  in  a  fondness  for  queer  fish 
and  queerer  cheese. 

So  it  comes  about  that  of  the  many  who  patron- 
ize the  little  shop  in  West  Water  street  or  the 
odoriferous  stalls  at  the  German  market  there  are 
almost  as  many  Americans  as  Germans,  and  Mil- 
waukeeans  long  ago  ceased  to  apologize  to  chance 
callers  for  the  fragrance  permeating  their  estab- 
lishments on  those  occasions  when  some  new  kind 
of  pickled  herring  has  been  tested  and  found 
good.  At  the  shop  in  question  are  to  be  found 
not  only  all  sorts  of  imported  goods  in  the  line 
of  fish,  cheese  and  pates,  but  in  an  upper  story 
a  white-capped  cook  with  an  accent  as  broad  as 
her  knowledge  of  German  culinary  secrets  works 
all  day  filling  the  orders  that  come  for  special 
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dishes  or  in  making  ready  the  fresh  herring  and 
potato  salad  that  is  always  kept  on  hand  in  the 
shop.  She  can  at  a  moment's  notice  g^ve  sugges- 
tions for  a  German  supper  which  the  mind  of  the 
American-bred  hostess  would  never  have  thought 
of,  and  for  a  consideration  she  will  undertake  to 
put  upon  your  Sunday  evening  table  a  meal  which 
outside  of  Milwaukee  or  possibly  New  York  could 
not  be  duplicated  this  side  of  the  fatherland.  Your 
guests  may  or  may  not  like  it.  Their  attitude 
will  depend  upon  die  education  of  their  sensory 
nerves,  biit  at  any  rate  you  will  have  established 
your  reputation  as  the  giver  of  unique  affairs,  and 
the  make-believe  kartoffel  salad  that  your  neigh- 
bor serves  will  be  gauged  at  its  true  worth.  The 
salad  you  will  serve  will  be  of  a  compound  no 
Yankee  cook  would  venture  to  imitate. 

The  little  shop  is  one  of  the  quaintest  places 
in  town.  A  pink-cheeked,  flaxen-haired  girl 
comes  forward  to  attend  your  wants  and  to 
chuckle  audibly  at  the  dismay  that  seizes  you 
as  she  lifts  the  covers  of  certain  tall  glass  jars. 

"You  don't  like  it,  no?"  she  says  with  a  quaint 
German  drawl.  "If  you  will  but  taste  it  once 
you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  smell." 

So  with  an  inward  prayer  to  the  special  little 
god  that  watches  over  your  health  and  well-being 
you  sample,  timidly  and  hopelessly,  the  dainty  she 
holds  out  to  you  on  the  tip  of  the  fork.  The  fear 
vanishes  and  something  akin  to  joy  fills  your 
soul,  for  you  have  experienced  a  distinctly  new 
gustatory  sensation.  It  may  or  may  not  be  pleas- 
ing.   The  joy  in  the  sensation  lies  in  its  novelty. 

"A  menu  for  a  real  German  supper?"  repeats 
the  flaxen-haired  maiden  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion. "That  is  difficult.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  choose  from,  but  if  I  were  ordering  a 
real  nice  meal,  all  savory  and  good  tasting,  I 
would  have,  for  instance,  a  herring  salad,  a  dish 
of  head  cheese,  some  hand  cheese,  a  loaf  of 
pumpernickle,  strong  coffee  and  beer.  That 
would  be  a  nice  combination,"  and  she  smiled 
cheerfully. 

The  herring  salad,  which  is  one  of  the  dishes 
that  the  shop  makes  every  day  and  keeps  on  hand 
for  its  regular  customers,  was  really  attractive 
in  appearance,  with  its  garmshings  of  pink 
shrimps,  green  capers  and  curly  lettuce  leaves, 
and  so,  too,  was  the  head  cheese,  done  in  a 
graceful  mold  and  clear  and  transparent.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  herring.  There  is 
herring  done  in  sour  cream  and  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. Then  there  arc  the  pickled  herrings.  There 
is  the  herring  that  is  fried  in  butter  and  put  up 
in  spiced  vinegar,  the  Rollmops  herring  that  is 
stuffed  with  pickles,  the  Mcri  herring  that  is 
done  in  spiced  vinegar,  and  there  are  smoked 


and  dried  herring  of  all  sizes.  There  were  dried 
eels  with  smooth,  shiny  skins,  pickled  pork 
tongues  in  bulk  and  pickled  lambs'  tongues  in 
little  glass  jars.  There  were  spiced  anchovies 
and  dried  goose  legs  and  all  the  known  variety 
of  "wurst"  from  the  pale  gray  "leber  wurst"  to 
the  dark-colored  blood  sausage,  and  thick  slices 
of  dried  sturgeon  and  cod. 

The  cheeses  were  in  cases  nearest  the  door  for 
obvious  reasons.  You  were  aware  of  their  pres- 
ence the  instant  your  foot  crossed  the  threshold 
and  not  for  a  second  could  you  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  somewhere  near,  so  insistent 
was  their  fragrance  despite  due  precautions  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  way  of  air-<tight  jars.  Be- 
sides the  cheese  and  the  fish  the  shelves  of  the 
delicatessen  shop  groan  beneath  their  burden  of 
canned  delicacies.  There  are  few  sweets,  though 
all  sorts  of  German  chocolates  are  sold,  choco- 
lates such  as  you  can  find  nowhere  else  in  town, 
and  which  hold  the  secret  of  the  smooth,  brown 
drink  of  Vienna.  There  were  mushrooms  dried 
and  canned,  pates  of  goose  livers,  chicken,  tur- 
key, partridge  and  anchovy,  all  ready  to  be  served 
on  a  bit  of  cracker  or  a  slice  of  toast.  There 
were  mustards  of  French  and  German  mixtures 
and  sauces  of  every  description,  and  there  were, 
too,  great  pails  of  potato  chips,  crisp  and  yellow, 
but  these  were  things  that  one  can  find  elsewhere^ 
while  you  will  search  the  town  over  to  see  her- 
ring in  as  many  guises  or  cheese  of  so  varied  and 
penetrating  a  scent  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  little 
delicatessen  shop  that  caters  to  the  cultivated 
German  taste. 


Th9  ttatlan*a  Cooktry Htm  York  Sun 

Italian  cookery  has  grown  steadily  in  favor 
with  Americans  since  the  first  restaurants  were 
opened  many  years  ago  in  obscure  and  unfash- 
ionable parts  of  the  city.  Now  they  abound  and 
have  a  paying  patronage,  the  larger  part  of  which 
is  American.  It  is  a  generally  admitted  fact  that 
French  cookery  palls  very  quickly  upon  the  palate 
of  some  people,  and  the  fact  was  often  commented 
upon  that  one  of  the  leading  restaurant  keepers 
of  New  York  was  wont  to  steal  away  to  less 
fashionable  dining  rooms  than  his  own  quite  fre- 
quently for  dinner. 

While  the  larger  Italian  restaurants  have  lost 
much  of  their  former  character  through  an  aping 
of  American  fittings  and  customs  in  the  service 
the  cooking  remains  as  true  to  its  traditions  as 
that  of  the  Chinese.  It  loses  nothing  nor  does 
it  gain  from  other  fashions.  It  has  a  hint  of 
garlic  in  its  sauce  and  the  trail  of  cheese  in 
its  soups.  There  is  a  savor  of  chestnuts  in  its 
dressings,  a   sturdy  substantiality  to  its  bread, 
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and  the  warmth  of  the  Italian  sun  is  in  its 
wines. 

Small  and  cheaper  priced  Italian  eating  places 
abound  on  the  upper  side  streets  off  Broadway 
and  are  gayly  decorated  within  and  extremely 
clean.  The  prices  charged  for  dinners  are  won- 
derfully low.  The  soup  and  spaghetti  are  always 
good,  and  the  oil  and  wine  are  apt  to  be  bad. 
But  the  host  is  always  smiling,  bowing,  welcom- 
ing guests  and  greeting  them  with  a  good  will 
entirely  unlike  that  of  the  usual  genial  type  of  res- 
taurant keeper,  for  the  Italian's  temperament  is 
essentially  hospitable. 

Besides  the  flavor  that  distinguishes  Italian 
cookery  it  has  the  merit  of  being  extremely  nour- 
ishing and  healthful.  While  it  may  not  tempt 
the  over-delicate  palate  it  will  never  injure  the 
digestion  or  the  nerves.  The  foods  most  in  favor 
are  the  farinaceous  sort,  all  of  which  possess 
much  nutriment.  The  Italian  never  fries  any- 
thing but  fish,  and  never  broils  in  the  American 
style,  but  braises  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  juices 
of  the  meat  are  preserved.  Then  there  arc  the 
typical  Italian  ragouts  of  savory  taste  and,  above 
all,  the  sauces,  which,  when  well  made,  possess 
a  charm  all  their  own — less  piquant  than  the 
French,  but  more  mysterious. 

The  Italians  add  cheese  to  nearly  every  dish 
they  concoct.  Its  presence  is  not  always  revealed, 
but  it  is  there.  At  most  of  the  restaurants  grated 
cheese  is  served  in  small  dishes  and  added  to 
the  soup,  the  sauces  and  meats,  much  as  ^ome 
Americans  add  catsups.  This  and  the  extensive 
use  of  beans,  chestnuts  and  mushrooms,  as  well 
as  the  famous  macaroni  of  the  country,  are  the 
ingredients  that  give  character  to  the  cooking. 
Then  there  are  delicious  sweets  and  creams  of 
which  the  Italians  are  fond. 

Parmesan  and  Gorgonzola  are  the  two  famous 
Italian  cheeses,  the  former  being  always  upon 
the  Ijtalian  table  in  grated  form,  besides  being 
largely  used  in  the  cooking.  It  is  made  in  Parma 
from  cows'  milk.  The  cream  is  used  for  butter 
and  it  is  the  lack  of  the  cream  which  gives  the 
Parmesan  cheese  its  peculiar  dryness.  The  Gor- 
gonzola, which  somewhat  resembles  the  English 
Stilton,  is  also  made  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
is  much  lauded  by  epicures. 

Spaghetti  enjoys  more  favor  with  Americans 
than  the  national  macaroni,  which  the  true  Italian 
prefers.  The  tomato  sauce,  which  is  generally 
served  with  the  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  is  the 
real  secret  of  its  wonderful  taste  and  savor. 

In  all  the  Italian  dishes  the  same  elaborate 
forms  of  cookery  are  observed.  No  dish  is  so 
unimportant  that  it  can  be  prepared  simply  or 
without  much  ceremony.    No  impatient  or  care- 


less cook  need  ever  try  to  emulate  the  Italian 
chef.  The  French  cook  will  braise  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton in  a  pan  with  some  bacon,  a  few  carrots, 
onions  and  herbs.  But  the  Italian  cook  makes 
the  dish  a  work  of  art. 

The  Italians  serve  chestnuts  boiled  as  a  vegetable 
with  butter  as  a  sauce.  They  have  many  excel- 
lent ways  of  preparing  cauliflower  and  egg-plant 
with  grated  Parmesan.  Their  boiled  beans  are 
always  reenforced  with  broth,  wine,  and  garlic, 
giving  them  additional  flavor  and  nutrition.  Their 
chickens  and  capons  are  boiled  in  spiced  broths. 
They  have  a  chicken  stew  in  which  eggs,  pork 
and  oysters  are  combined,  and  while  many  of 
the  recipes  seem  to  verge  on  the  Spanish  they 
lack  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  latter  and 
the  hot  peppery  sauces  and  dressings. 

The  salad  is  almost  the  chief  part  of  the  Italian 
dinner  after  the  spaghetti.  The  characteristic 
Italian  salad  is  prepared  with  cold  fish,  elaborate- 
ly gamtshed  with  vegetables  of  green  and  of 
vivid  colors  cut  in  stars  and  crescents.  This 
service  of  cold  fish  is  a  decided  novelty.  At 
one  restaurant  in  town  it  is  made  a  specialty. 

A  large  and  perfectly  shaped  slice  of  cold  boiled 
halibut  or  salmon  is  placed  on  a  large  platter.  At 
one  end  is  a  bouquet  of  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  at 
the  other  a  bunch  of  green  parsley.  At  one  side 
of  the  fish  is  a  portion  of  white  beans,  boiled,  and 
at  the  other  of  green  or  black  beans.  In  a  circle 
about  the  slice  of  fish  are  slices  of  tomato,  stars 
cut  from  carrots,  rings  of  olives,  maltese  crosses 
of  beets,  while  the  top  of  the  fish  is  strewn  with 
powdered  chives,  hard-boiled  eggs,  minced  boiled 
potatoes  and  lemon  in  fancy  slices.  This  is  a 
wonderfully  bright  looking  and  wonderfully  plen- 
teous dish,  chromoesque  in  its  color  minglings. 

Another  Italian  style  of  preparing  salmon  is 
to  boil  the  fresh  fish  and  serve  it  with  macaroni 
around  it  and  over  all  a  tomato  sauce  and  Par- 
mesan cheese.  The  green  salads  combine  as  many 
as  a  dozen  different  ingredients  sometimes,  noth- 
ing being  omitted  which  can  be  added  with  im- 
punity. 

An  Italian  omelet  is  made  from  two  eggs  beat- 
en with  salt,  pepper  and  cayenne  and  cooked  in 
butter  in  a  pan  that  has  been  rubbed  with  garlic. 
Then  a  tablespoon  of  grated  Parmesan  is  added. 

To  nearly  every  dish  the  flavor  of  garlic  is 
essential.  But  the  good  Italian  cook  is  chary 
of  an  overdose  of  this  odorous  vegetable.  In 
many  dishes  its  presence  is  undiscemible  and  in 
the  others  it  is  only  suspected.  Its  use  in  the 
preparation  of  spaghetti  is  the  secret  of  the  excel- 
lence of- the  dish  when  served  by  an  Italian  cook 
as  compared  with  its  absolute  tastelessncss  as 
usually  prepared  by  Americans. 
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The  author  of  the  immortal  Ballad  of  Bouil- 
labaisse remembered  that  he  had  often  and  often, 
in  his  airy  flights  to  the  good  times  of  antiquity, 
•'cut  off  great  coUops  of  the  smoking  beeves  under 
Achilles'  tent,  and  sat  down  to  a  jovial,  scram- 
bling dinner  along  with  Penelope's  suitors  at 
Ithaca."  That  was  going  as  far  back  in  the  lore 
of  gormandizing  as  was  possible  for  even  such 
an  expert  as  Thackeray.  Beef,  mutton,  bread, 
salt  and  wine  were,  perhaps,  as  well  prepared 
and  as  aptly  served  in  Penelope's  well  ordered 
household  as  they  were,  two  thousand  years  later, 
by  the  varlets  of  William  the  Conqueror.  From 
Homer  to  Spenser,  the  art  of  dining  stood  still— 
except  in  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  age  which 
Horace  illuminated  and  Lucullus  disgraced.  The 
barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Imperial  City  soon 
turned  the  hands  of  the  dinner  clock' back  to  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Here  is  Pope's  descrip- 
tion of  a  t3rpical  feast  in  the  tent  of  Achilles: 

Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  fire 

Heaps  in  a  brazen  vase  three  chines  entire; 

The  brazen  vase  Automedon  sustains 

Which  flesh  of  porker,  sheep  and  goat  contains. 

*  *  *  * 

Meanwhile,  Patroclus  sweats  the  fire  to  raise, 
The  tent  is  brightened  with  the  rising  blaze; 
Then,  when  the  languid  flames  at  length  subside. 
He  strows  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide; 
Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lifted  urns; 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  load. 

*  *  *  * 

The  first  fat  offerings,  to  the  immortals  due. 
Amidst  the  greedjr  flames  Patroclus  threw, 
Then  each  indulgmg  in  the  social  feast 
His  thirst  and  hunger  soberly  represt." 

From  which  it  appears  that  there  was,  first, 
braised  meat,  and  then  grilled  bones,  over  which 
the  salt  was  sprinkled,  just  as  they  were  snatched, 
with  the  fingers,  from  the  glowing  coals.  The 
wine  of  Samnium  was  served  in  embossed  silver 
loving-cups;  there  was  no  drinking  to  speak  of 
until  the  eating  was  done. 

Horace,  the  greatest  name  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  Bdiemia,  takes  up  the  art  of  dining  where 
"the  blind  old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle"  left  it. 
None  better  than  this  wonderful  Roman,  whose 
light-hearted  lyrics  defy  the  ages,  "knew  and 
studied  the  cheap  philosophy  of  life."  He  was 
as  gay,  as  eloquent,  as  witty  in  the  palace  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  as  in  his  own 
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villa  on  the  Sabine  Farm.  His  genius  won  him 
the,  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  songs  of 
love  and  battle,  of  the  fountain  of  Bandusia  and 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  come  home  to  the  heart, 
even  after  twenty  centuries.  Turned  loose  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  with- 
out money,  his  patrimony  and  his  political  influ- 
ence lost  in  the  downfall  of  his  patron  Brutus; 
unknown,  save  as  the  son  of  a  freedman,  Horace 
might  readily  have  fallen  to  the  dissolute  level 
of  his  inmiortal  brother  and  successor,  Villon. 
He  showed  himself  the  greatest  of  all  Bohemians, 
scorning  a  dishonorable  action,  relying  on  his 
own  resources,  seeking  the  favor  of  those  who 
could  help  him,  not  by  pitiful  whining,  but  in 
such  manly  fashion  that  the  choice  spirits  of  the 
famous  Augustan  era  speedily  welcomed  him  to 
the  brotherhood.  Virgil,  Pollio,  Plotius,  Varius 
and  Maecenas  became  his  friends. 

Some  years  later,  they  accompanied  him  on 
that  most  famous  of  historical  revels,  the  journey 
to  Brundusium.  "While  in  my  senses,"  he  de- 
clared, when  he  met  them  at  Sinuessa,  "nothing 
can  I  prefer  to  a  pleasant  friend."  Thereupon, 
the  glorious  Romans  set  out  to  make  a  night  of 
it;  not  one  night,  but  fifteen  nights  and  days, 
they  turned  into  a  frolic,  as  they  staged  it  along 
the  Appian  Way  for  three  hundred  and  twelve 
miles. 

"Dinner  is  the  meal  of  the  body,  supper  the 
repast  of  the  intellect,"  some  modern  Horatian 
has  said.  That  was  a  notable  supper,  at  the  villa 
of  Cocceius,  seven  days  out  from  Rome ;  the  rival 
clowns  entertaining  the  company  with  their  quips, 
as  the  authors  of  the  Odes  and  Eclogues  clinked 
goblets  over  the  taWe,  and  laughed  the  hours 
away.  Horace  says:  "Jucunde  coenam  produxi- 
mus."  Yet  it  was  not  for  over-indulgence  that 
they  prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  At  the 
Sabine  Farm,  to  which  Horace  did  not  hesitate  to 
invite  such  a  fashionable  beauty  as  Tyndaris,  his 
own  favorite  "prandium,"  or  mid-day  meal,  con- 
sisted of  "onions,  pulse  and  pancakes,"  his 
"coena,"  or  dinner,  when  he  was  alone,  of  "pot 
herbs  and  a  hock  of  smoke-dried  bacon."  But, 
when  a  friend  cam«,  "or  a  neighbor,  or  an  ac- 
ceptable guest,"  the  genius  of  Bohemia  flashed 
from  the  Bandusian  fountain.  "We  lived  well," 
says  the  poet,  "not  on  fishes  fetched  from  the 
city,  but  on  a  pullet,  and  a  kid,  then  some  dried 
grapes  and  nuts,  with  a  large  fig."  That  was  the 
first  course  dinner  on  record,  a  well  chosen  re- 
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past  Then  Ceres  smoothed  with  wine  the  melan- 
choly of  the  contracted  brow — ^**Explicuit  vino 
contractae  seria  frontis" — the  right  function  of 
the  juice  of  the  grape;  after  which,  the  poet  con- 
tinues, "it  was  our  diversion  to  have  no  other 
regulation  in  our  cups,  save  that  against  drink- 
ing to  excess."  No  wonder  Dean  Milman  de- 
picts Horace  as  "the  most  sensible  and  delightful 
person  to  be  encountered  in  Roman  society." 

The  "coena,"  or  dinner,  as  generally  served  in 
the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans,  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  courses,  sometimes  beginning 
with  oysters,  as  do  the  conventional  dinners  of 
to-day.  Then  came  one  course  of  fish  after  an- 
other, one  dish  of  birds  or  game,  in  great  silver 
forms,  or  salvers,  following  another,  but  slightly 
different. 

The  turkey  was  unknown,  as  was  the  terrapin. 
There  were  ducks,  perhaps  as  good  as  the  can- 
vas-back; such  a  water- fowl,  stuffed  with  a 
partridge,  in  which  was  a  lark,  stuffed  in  turn 
with  a  fig-pecker,  constituted  a  not  unusual  game 
course.  Two  thousand  song  birds  were  served 
in  one  dish  to  Apicius,  and  one  can  imagine  how 
easily  he  spent  a  fortune  of  nearly  five  million 
dollars  on  his  ouisine. 

In  that  time,  of  wanton  luxury,  which  some 
moderns  are  said  to  emulate,  soup  was  unknown. 
Ice  had  no  place  in  the  household  except  to 
cool  wine,  to  which  it  was  applied  ^th  great  in- 
genuity, a  lump  of  ice  being  actually  frozen  in  a 
glass  jar  about  which  the  Falemian  wine  was 
poured  in  a  larger  vase.  The  linen  and  silver 
and  gold  plate  were  magnificent 

Down  the  succeeding  ages  of  darkness  comes 
no  ray  of  the  true  light  until  we  reach  the  Tent- 
maker  of  Nishapur,  Omar  Khayyam.  That  gifted 
Persian  was  studying  under  the  Imam  Mowaffak 
when  William  of  Normandy  was  winning  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  Learning  the  Koran,  by  his 
side,  sat  Hasan,  the  future  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,  whom  the  first  Crusaders  learned  to 
fear.  "A  book  of  verses" — ^which  may  have  been 
the  Carmina  of  Horace,  for  all  we  know,  "a  jug 
of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,"  and  the  particular 
Persian  maid  whom  he  addressed  as  "Thou," 
were  Omar's  inspiration.  William  conquered 
England;  Omar  went  on  drinking  wine.  Hasan 
and  his  schoolmates  rose  to  public  power  and 
fortune ;  Omar  went  on  writing  verse.  The  roses 
withered  in  his  garden;  Omar  tarried  beneath 
the  vine  and  looked  forward  to  the  spring:  His 
quatrains  will  not  be  forgotten,  "pace"  Andrew 
Lang: 

While  the  rose  blows  along  the  river  brink. 

From  Rome  to  Persia,  from  Persia  to  France 
flits  the  genius  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  time  and 


space  are  as  nothing,  and,  one  morning  in  the 
year  143 1,  breathes  upon  the  new-born  Frangois 
Villon,  the  "sad,  bad,  mad,  glad  brother"  of  all 
the  poets.  The  man  and  his  times  have  been 
admirably  reconstructed  by  Stevenson,  who  if  he 
had  had  health,  would  have  been  a  prince  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  A  Lodging  for  the  Night,  and  in 
Francois  Villon,  Student,  Poet  and  Housebreaker. 
Miirger's  Bohemians,  a  disreputable  crew,  took 
Villon  for  their  model,  even  in  his  disgraces. 
For  his  were  the  love  of  beauty  and  of  wine, 
a  healthy  and  continuing  appetite,  and  no  money 
to  speak  of. 

A  Villon  Dinner,  in  Bohemia,  A.  D.  1450:  the 
snow  flying  over  the  housetops  of  Paris;  the 
piercing  wind  howling  down  the  bleak  alleys ;  the 
wolves  prowling  in  the  suburban  forests,  threat- 
ening new  incursions  into  the  very  streets  them- 
selves, scantily  lighted  by  the  wine-shop  win- 
dows; homeless  women  freezing  to  death  in  the 
church  doors ;  the  poet  and  his  companions  shiv- 
ering in  a  garret,  starved  since  yesterday,  wait- 
ing to  rob  a  rectory,  until  honest  folk  have  gone 
to  bed;  Villon  scratching  away  at  a  Ballade  of 
Roast  Fish,  which  has  occupied  his  muse  for 
days. 

Regnier  de  Montigny  whispers  in  Villon's  ear, 
slips  downstairs  and  returns  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  bag  of  diarcoal  lifted  bodily  from  the  shop 
around  the  corner.  As  he  and  Villon  pile  the 
brazier  high,  and  start  the  flames  to  playing  and 
the  coals  to  glowing,  Colin  de  Cayeux  proposes 
that  they  all  three  go  foraging.  In  less  than 
an  hour,  they  are  back  home  with  a  wealth  of 
booty: 

Du  Poisson:  A  hamper  full,  sent  by  the  fish- 
monger, as  he  supposed,  to  the  Seigneur  de  Brise- 
tout.  whose  menial  Villon  represents  himself.  Vil- 
lon, accompanying  the  fishmonger's  boy,  meets,  on 
the  way  to  the  Maison  de  Brisetout,  a  Friar,  in 
whose  ear  he  whispers:  "This,  my  poor  brother,  is  a 
lunatic;  he  raves  always  of  monc>[;  can  you  not 
confess  and  comfort  him?"  The  Friar  agrees.  Vil- 
lon goes  to  the  boy.  takes  the  hamper,  and  whis- 
pers: "There  is  the  Seigneur's  treasurer,  go  to  him 
and  he  will  pay  you."  Villon  and  the  fish  have 
disappeared,  while  the  Friar  is  tryinj?  to  quiet  the 
"lunatic"  who  persists  in  demanding  his  money. 

pes  Trippes;  festoons  of  it,  seized  in  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  Colin  de  Cayeux's  kicking  a  stray 
dog  under  the  tripe-stand,  and  so  exciting  the 
market  woman's  angry  passions  that  she  neglects 
everything  else  to  belabor  the  unfortunate  cur; 
while  Colin  and  the  tripe  vanish. 

Du  Roti:  Regnier  de  Montigny  has  been  pric- 
ins:  meat,  when  Villon  saunters  loftily  into  the 
butcher's  shop,  and  affects  to  take  offense  at  the 
airs  of  Regnier,  who  is  monopolizing:  the  butcher's 
attention,  forsooth.  They  quarrel;  fall  to  blows; 
the  butcher  nms  out  to  look  for  the  watch,  and 
Colin  steals  off  with  a  roast,  while  Villon  and 
Regnier  pursue  the  game  of  fisticuffs  until  safely 
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around  the  corner;  then  they  follow  Colin  to  the 
garret. 

Du  Vin;  a  great  jug  of  white  wine  de  Baigneux, 
one  of  tw.o  facsimile  jugs  owned  by ,  the  Villon 
menage.  One  of  these  is  filled  with  water;  the 
other  has  been  sent  to  the  Pomme  du  Pin  for 
wine,  to  be  paid  for  on  approval.  Villon  tastes  the 
wine,  says  it  is  not  what  he  ordered,  and  indignantly 
orders  it  back  to  the  Pineapple  Inn;  the  jug  of 
water  having  been  deftly  substituted  for  the  jug  of 
wine  while  he  and  the  gar^on  are  wrangling. 

Du  Pain  tendre;  fresh  bread,  delivered  to  Villon, 
around  the  corner  (they  never  receive  goods  in 
their  own  garret),  by  the  baker's  boy,  who  is  bid 
to  hurry  back  and  get  "another  panier  full"  and 
collect  for  them  both  on  his  return. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  the  Three  Musketeers 
of  Dumas,  eating  much  the  same  food  as  Villon, 
drinking  no  less  wine,  entered  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia  and  possessed  it.  The  wines  of  France 
were  already  famous;  the  cooking  and  service, 
which  speedly  became  the  universal  standard, 
were  then  growing  in  delicacy  and  precision.  Yet, 
when  D'Artagnan  dines  with  Aramis,  on  the 
eve  of  the  re-establishment  of  their  famous 
brotherhood  in  arms,  he  cuts  up  fowls,  partridges 
and  hams  with  small  regard  for  precedence  or 
garnishment,  and  quaflfs  the  white  wine  of  Anjou 
and  the  red  wine  of  Beaune  with  equal  zest. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  white  wine  with 
white  meats  and  red  wine  with  dark;  nor  was 
the  chicken  served  wkh  artichokes  or  potatoes,  the 
game  next  with  cauliflower,  and  the  ham  last, 
with  the  salad,  as  a  French  chef  would  probably 
advise,  and  perhaps  insist  upon,  in  our  time.  Yet 
the  dinner  was  in  the  home  of  Aramis,  who  was 
familiar  with  all  the  refinements  of  the  courts  of 
Louis  XV.  and  of  the  two  great  Cardinals.  And 
there  were  no  two  men  of  subtler  spirit,  with 
souls  more  quickly  set  to  music  by  the  song 
of  the   sword  or  the  swish  of  a  petticoat. 

The  French  chef  had  been  developed  by  the  aid 
of  olive  oil,  trufSes  and  mushrooms,  with  a  spray 
of  garlic,  when  Napoleon  came  on  the  scene,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  times  of  Athos 
and  Porthos,  D'Artagnan  and  Aramis.  The 
product  as  well  as  the  creator  of  the  art  of  dining, 
this  chef  gave  to  his  creations  the  names  of 
famous  victories,  eminent  artists  and  composers 
of  music.  We  know  that  Napoleon  ate  chicken 
"a  la  Marengo"  the  night  after  that  bloody  bat- 
tle; what  the  chef  served  to  him  the  night  before 
Austerlitz  we  do  npt  know,  except  that  it  dis- 
agreed with  him.  Art  is  yet  to  set  its  seal  of 
approval  on  a  dish  which  will  beget  great 
thoughts,  a  sauce  full  of  masterful  purposes,  a 
wine  effervescent  with  lofty  inspirations.  One 
man  drinks  champagne  and  beats  his  wife;  an- 
other, under  its  promptings,  will  write  poems,  like 


Schiller.  Dryden  did  not  reveal,  if  he  knew,  what 
food  and  wine  were  served  at  Alexander's  Feast. 
History  declares  Alexander  the  Great  carried 
the  Iliad  about  with  him  in  a  golden  box,  and 
was  "fond  of  eating  and  drinking" — what  ?  Ten- 
nyson ate  boiled  beef  while  he  wrote  the  Idylls 
of  the  King.  The  relation  of  brawn  to  brain 
has  not  been  determined. 

"Every  man  of  capacity,"  said  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, "holds  within  himself  two  men,  the  wise 
and  the  foolish;  each  of  them  ought  freely  to 
be  allowed  his  turn."  Having  vainly  offered  his 
services  to  Dickens  as  an  illustrator  of  the  Pick- 
wick Papers,  in  1837,  Thackeray  decided  to  take 
a  turn  in  the  Capital  on  the  Seine,  and  see  if 
he  could  prosper  better  by  his  pen  than  by  his 
pencil.  The  world  knows  him,  now  that  he  has 
been  dead  thirty-eight  years,  as  a  spectacled  lec- 
turer, a  sedate  English  gentleman,  the  brilliant 
author  of  Vanity  Fair  and  Henry  Esmond,  Pen- 
dennis  and  The  Virginians,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Victorian  fiction.  But  Paris  knew  him  as  the 
wisest  of  "gourmets,"  the  most  artistic  of  "bons 
vivants,"  the  most  critical  of  connoisseurs  of  the 
"cuisine,"  the  rollicking  genius  at  whose  knock 
Parisian  Bohemia  opened  its  doors  and  owned  its 
master,  from  the  Boulevard  to  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs. 

Could  Horace,  or  Villon,  have  excelled  this: 

This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is — 
A  sort  of  soup  or  broth,  or  brew^ 
Or  hotpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes 
That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo; 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffern, 
Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach  and  dace. 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terra's  tavern 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

*  «  «  * 

Where  are  ye,  old  companions  trusty, 
Of  early  days,  here  met  to  dine? 
Come,  waiter,  quick,  a  flagon  crusty — 
ril  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine; 
The  kind  old  voices  and  old  faces 
My  memory  can  quick  retrace; 
Around  the  board  they  take  their  places 
And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

*  *  *  * 

Ah  me,  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting! 
I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone. 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 
In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 
A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up' 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled,  to  cheer  me 
— There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup. 

I  drink  it  as  the  fates  ordain  it, 
Come,  fill  it.  and  have  done  with  rhymes; 
Fill  up  the  lonely  glass  and  drain  it 
In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 
Welcome  the  wine,  whate'er  the  seal  is, 
And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is. 
— Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse! 
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A  Hnlle  as  a  Pir0  ExtinguUktr Montrwl  Hwatd 

"La  Patrie"  did  not  get  its  story  of  the  sup- 
posed miracle  at  Saturday  morning's  fire  exactly 
correct.  The  relic  was  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  it 
was  given  to  the  firemen  by  the  congregation 
nuns,  not  by  Monsignor  Bruchesi. 

The  Sisters  of  the  congregation  saw  the  fire, 
and  retired  to  the  little  chapel  to  pray  for  the 
safety  of  the  district.  A  relic  of  St.  Amable, 
consisting  of  a  ribbon  the  saint  had  worn,  was 
hung  upon  the  wall,  by  the  altar.  St.  Amable 
has  for  centuries  been  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
tectress in  heaven  against  fire.  When  large  dis- 
tricts have  been  menaced  by  a  conflagration  pray- 
ers have  been  said  to  St.  Amable,  and  her  assist- 
ance asked  in  staying  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
With  greater  confidence,  therefore,  the  Sister 
Superior  took  a  small  piece  of  the  holy  riblxm, 
which  had  been  given  the  Sisters  by  Monsignor 
Bruchesi,  and  giving  it  to  a  messenger  told  him 
to  deliver  it  to  a  fireman  and  have  it  thrown  into 
the  flames.  The  messenger  took  the  relic  and 
hurried  on  his  mission,  while  the  nuns  continued 
to  pray  before  the  altar.  The  relic  was  given 
to  Captain  Renaud,  of  No.  14  station,  who  with 
great  reverence  and  confidence  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  ladder  and  deposited  it  in  the  flames 
raging  in  the  top  story  of  the  Hudon  Hebert  & 
Co.  building.  The  nuns  this  morning  told  a 
Herald  reporter  that  many  fires  had  been  stopped 
through  iprayers  to  St.  Amable.  They  believed 
that  on  Saturday  the  flames  were  extinguished 
very  easily  after  the  relic  was  deposited  in  the 
burning  building. 

Captain  Renaud  said  when  asked  about  the 
circumstance : 

"Everybody  has  his  own  opinion  in  matters  of 
this  kind." 

"Do  you  believe  the  relic  had  any  effect  on 
the  flames?" 

"Yes.  I  think  the  fire  went  out  almost  imme- 
diately afterward." 


Tk9  Hifftfrii  ofHi9 Clock,, O9no0r  Btpublican 

The  entire  force  of  employees  of  the  Union 
Depot  was  puzzled  last  night  at  the  queer  antics 
of  the  big  clock  in  the  tower.  Heretofore  the 
clock  has  had  but  one  fault — it  would  insist  on 
running  just  half  a  minute  ahead  of  the  official 
timepieces  at  the  depot  by  which  trains  are  sent 
out  Otherwise  the  great  machine  has  been  as 
staid  and  steady  as  the  moon.  But  early  last 
evening  there  began  to  be  manifested  signs  of  a 


departure  from  the  old  rule.  The  first  mark  of 
irregularity  was  the  discord  of  the  hands  on  the 
four  dials  facing  north,  south,  east  and  west 

These  are  run  by  long  steel  arms  that  extend 
from  the  mechanism  in  the  centre.  The  hands, 
each  of  which  is  about  four  feet  long,  did  not 
keep  the  same  time.  When  it  was  thirteen 
minutes  before  8  o'clock  on  the  east  side  the 
north  face  told  that  it  was  four  minutes  after 
8,  and  the  south  and  west  faces  marked  the  time 
8.45.  The  great  long  hands  acted  as  if  there 
were  some  force  restraining  them.  Occasionally 
they  would  spring  into  harmony  but  would  catch 
again  a  moment  later. 

The  depot  policeman  looked  with  much  alarm 
on  the  wayward  clock,  and  the  yard  master  was 
sure  that  it  was  haunted.  No  one  was  anxious 
to  go  into  the  tower  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  clock's  irregularity,  but  it  was  plain  that 
some  one  must  go,  and  the  head  janitor,  Mr. 
Smith,  was  sent  for.  To  reach  the  tower  it  is- 
necessary  to  climb  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  then 
through  a  small  door  to  a  ladder  and  up  that  to 
another  door,  and  so  on  until  a  fourth  ladder 
has  been  climbed,  when  the  machinery  of  the 
clock  is  reached. 

The  janitor  made  the  ascent,  dangling  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hand  as  he  climbed  ladder  after 
ladder,  for  there  is  a  separate  key  to  each  of  the 
half-dozen  doors.  As  he  neared  the  top  a  strange 
sound  met  him,  like  the  rustling  of  a  woman's 
skirts.  Mr.  Smith's  hair  stood  on  end  and  he 
was  in  a  sold  sweat — he  admitted  after  coming 
down — ^but  he  dared  not  turn  back  for  fear  of 
the  taunting  that  he  would  receive. 

Opening  the  last  door  and  stepping  into  the 
apartment  the  walls  of  which  are  the  four  faces 
of  the  clock,  which  are  twelve  feet  across,  he 
was  nearly  knocked  down  the  ladder  by  some 
object  thrust  into  his  face.  Ag^in  he  would 
have  turned  and  fled,  but  the  fear  of  the  un- 
known was  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  known; 
he  would  rather  meet  a  spook,  he  said,  than 
come  down  and  tell  that  he  had  been  scared  by 
one. 

The  apartment  is  illuminated  by  electric  lights, 
which  shine  through  the  dials  of  the  clock,  and 
he  could,  when  he  regained  his  wits,  see  plainly 
what  nature  of  thing  it  was  that  tried  to  knock 
him  down  the  ladder.  A  swarm  of  birds  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  clock  tower.  Some  of  them 
had  crawled  into  the  works  of  the  clock,  and, 
perching  on  the  more  delicate  parts,  had  put 
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them  out  of  order,  causing  the  hands  to  perform 
the  peculiar  antics  that  had  been  witnessed  from 
below.  The  birds  had  found  the  clock  tower 
a  comfortable  refuge  against  the  storm  that 
Weather  Forecaster  Brandenburg  has  threatened 
them  with,  and  objected  to  the  janitor's  intrusion 
on  their  night's  repose. 


A  QM99r  Lmw  Suit 8L  Lput§  Wob€-D§moerat 

The  Macon  county  branch  circuit  court,  which 
convenes  at  La  Plata  soon,  has  about  as  odd  a 
case  on  the  docket  as  ever  found  its  way  to  a  jury. 

John  Bunch,  an  old  pioneer  citizen  of  the 
county,  is  suing  the  town  of  La  Plata  for  $10,000 
damages  resulting  from  an  attack  of  bumblebees 
while  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  town  calaboose. 
The  incident  occurred  during  the  fair  last  August. 
Bunch  was  arrested  for  some  trifling  offense  and 
taken  to  the  town  lock-up  by  the  marshal.  The 
little  frame  building  that  does  duty  for  a  jail 
is  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  town.  Bunch 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  and  only  in- 
voluntary inmate  during  the  day.  The  bees  were 
there  of  their  own  accord,  and  they  soon  struck 
up  a  much  warmer  association  with  the  prisoner 
than  their  brief  acquaintance  would  warrant. 
Bunch  had  nothing  but  his  hands  with  which 
to  defend  himself.  He  shouted  lustily  for  help, 
and  while  his  mouth  was  open  several  of  the 
bees  darted  in  and  stung  his  tongue  and  throat 
so  badly  that  for  several  hours  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  doctors  could  keep  the  respiratory 
organs  open.  Bunch  alleges  he  was  forced  to 
endure  the  torture  eight  hours  before  he  was 
rescued,  and  that  he  is  permanently  injured  and 
disfigured  by  reason  of  the  vicious  attacks  of  the 
bumblebees.  It  is  understood  the  city  is  ready 
to  meet  the  issues,  and  will  claim  non-liability  on 
several  grounds. 


ff0  T09M  Mtt  Tlm9  t9  Dromn Rutland  Htratd 

A  boy  saw  a  black  owl  near  Montville  and 
coaxed  the  dazed  bird  to  the  ground  and  fed  it. 
There  is  a  superstition  that  a  black  owl  is  of 
especially  evil  omen,  and  people  prophesied  that 
no  good  would  come  to  him  from  the  occurrence. 
The  boy  fell  into  a  well  and  was  drowned  in  the 
following  month. 


Maurt  Bmrlatg ChamberM't  tfournai 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  examination  of 
monuments  containing  heart  burials  that  a  small 
metal  vase,  or  jar,  or  box,  about  Ave  or  six  inches 
in  diameter,  has  served  as  the  depository  for  the 
organ  so  generally  considered  the  seat  of  the 
affections.  Tliey  are  usually  furnished  with  lids 
or  covers.     The  material   varies;  some  are  of 


lead,  one  has  been  noticed  of  iron,  and  the  hearts 
of  persons  of  high  degree  have  been  placed  in 
tiny  caskets  made  of  silver.  In  taking  down  a 
wall  in  Waverley  Abbey,  a  heart  was  found  be- 
tween two  leaden  dishes  which  were  soldered  to- 
gether. In  many  instances  a  cavity  has  been 
made  in  the  center  of  a  stone  and  the  receptacle 
placed  in  it  and  covered  by  another  stone. 

Some  churches  appear  to  have  been  specially 
preferred  in  this  matter.  Ludlow  Church,  for  in- 
stance, was  chosen  for  the  resting  place  of  the 
heart  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII ;  and 
when  Sir  Henry  Sidney  died,  though  his  body 
was  buried  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  his  heart  was 
sent  to  Ludlow  and  placed  in  the  tomb  that  held 
the  remains  of  his  daughter  Ambrosia;  a  third 
heart  buried  here  was  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Vaughan  family  of  Merioneth.  Queen  Eleanor's 
heart  was  buried  in  Blackfriars  Church,  where 
that  of  her  son  Alphonso  had  previously  been 
interred,  though  her  body,  brought  with  so  much 
pageantry  and  ceremony  from  Lincolnshire,  was 
entombed  with  every  solemnity  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Two  heart  burials  have  been  noticed  as 
having  taken  place  in  Waverley  Abbey  and  two 
in  Ely  Cathedral.  The  Church  of  the  Grayfriars 
in  London  was  also  chosen  for  this  purpose  on 
several  occasions. 


Tk9  ^ttttl9  Hobit PhMad9lpkiaPr9»9 

The  suicide  of  the  man  with  the  puzzle  brain, 
as  told  in  the  Press,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. There  are  hundreds  of  busy  and  responsi- 
ble persons  in  Philadelphia  who  spend  .almost  all 
their  leisure  time  in  the  pursuit  of  puzzles.  When 
the  passion  for  this  pastime  becomes  abnormal 
and  leads  men  and  women  to  absolutely  waste 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  business,  the  puz- 
zle brain  begins  to  develop.  Under  various  names 
it  already  has  a  place  in  the  category  of  alienists. 
A  celebrated  mind  specialist  in  this  city  said  to 
a  reporter  for  the  Press : 

"In  the  pursuit  of  puzzles  the  cranks  lead  and 
the  sane  follow.  It  is  a  morbid  taste.  The 
mind  of  the  person  who  is  fond  of  puzzles  is  the 
cynical  mind,  or  a  mind  that  is  continually  work- 
ing in  circles  inside  of  circles.  It  is  a  curious 
type  we  commonly  meet  with  in  the  profession. 
The  healthy  mind  works  out  a  problem  to  its 
normal  conclusion  and  then  stops.  When  the 
laborer's  day's  work  is  done  and  he  sits  smoking 
his  pipe  and  staring  into  the  fire,  you  might  think 
his  mind  is  working,  but  it  is  not.  His  thoughts 
are  absolutely  vacant. 

"When  a  man's  mind  is  in  this  passive  state, 
if  he  chooses  to  amuse  himself  with  puzzles  no 
harm  is  done.     He  is  not  wasting  time  that  is 
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of  value  for  something  that  is  of  no  value  at 
all.  But  if  a  mental  screw  gets  loose  and  his 
mind  loses  its  residual  balance,  then  the  passion 
for  puzzles  is  apt  to  become  abnormal.  Some 
men  would  rather  work  out  puzzles  than  read 
the  newspapers  or  go  to  the  theatre. 

"So  with  children.  Many  of  them  prefer  a 
puzzle  to  any  other  kind  of  a  toy.  They  acquire 
the  puzzle  habit,  and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
the  amount  of  leisure  they  have  whether  or  not 
they  develop  the  puzzle  brain.  I  should  not  say 
that  puzzles  are  dangerous  to  children,  if  they 
have  a  liking  for  them  and  that  liking  is  kept 
within  bounds.  But  I  should  prefer  to  see  my 
child  show  a  fondness  for  something  else.'' 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hotel  where  the 
man  with  the  puzzle  brain  took  his  life,  street 
fakirs  were  selling  all  sorts  of  puzzles  to  passers- 
by — chain  puzzles,  block  puzzles,  comic  puzzles 
and  puzzles  that  not  even  the  inventor  could 
solve. 


Tk9  Dhlalag  Bod BoHon  Tranterlpt 

Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  a  member  of  the 
British  Royal  Society,  has  made  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  so-called  "divining  rod."  Three 
or  four  years  ago  Professor  Barrett  undertook 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  collecting 
all  the  stories  he  could  obtain  bearing  on  the 
use  of  a  forked  twig  for  the  discovery  of  water 
and  minerals.  These  he  sifted  carefully,  collect- 
ing such  corroboration  as  might  be  available,  and 
planning  experiments  of  his  own.  Professor  Bar- 
rett intends  to  publish  a  further  report  dealing 
mainly  with  the  hunt  for  metals  with  the  divining 
rod.  The  operation  of  "dowsing,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  thus  described  by  Professor  Barrett:  The 
operator  holds  in  his  hand  the  forked  hazel  twig, 
shaped  like  a  Y,  which  is  relied  on  for  giving 
the  indications.  This  he  seizes  by  the  prongs, 
so  that  the  stem  projects  in  front  of  him  and 
inclines  upward  slightly.  When  the  dowser  passes 
a  spot  where  water  is  supposed  to  exist,  the  twig 
rises  to  a  vertical  position,  striking  him  on  the 
breast,  or  at  all  events  forcing  itself  upward 
until  there  is  a  very  severe  strain  on  the  hands. 
The  process  often  makes  a  very  severe  drain  on 
the  energy  of  the  dowser,  who  in  many  cases 
appears  exhausted  by  his  effort,  even  complaining 
of  sickness  or  giddiness,  and  breaking  into  per- 
spiration. Different  people  are  affected  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  In  some  cases  the  man  is  influenced 
by  these  sensations  to  such  a  degree  that  he  can 
continue  his  search  for  water  successfully  with- 
out the  use  of  the  twig.  During  the  operation 
the  dowser  fixes  his  attention  on  the  tip  of  the 
twig  and  concentrates  his  attention  absolutely  on 


the  search,  becoming  oblivious  to  all  around  him. 
Professor  Barrett  mentions  two  sets  of  experi- 
ments which  have  been  tried  with  a  view  to  test 
the  genuineness  of  the  phenomenon.  In  one  a 
second  or  third  operator  was  taken  over  the  same 
ground  as  the  first,  and  the  results  of  their  divina- 
tions were  identical  and  successful.  The  idea 
held  by  many  prominent  members  of  the  Society 
of  Psychical  Research  is  that  when  the  ordinary 
senses  are  lulled  to  inactivity  by  sleep,  natural 
or  hypnotic,  a  few  persons  of  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion exhibit  a  power  of  perception  and  a  sensi- 
bility to  influence  which  is  unlike  that  experi- 
enced by  other  people,  or  by  the  same  people 
under  other  circumstances.  Professor  Barrett's 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  the  suc- 
cessful operator  is  self -hypnotized  by  fixing  his 
attention  on  the  twig.  He  thinks  it  not  improb- 
able that  the  sub-conscious  perceptive  power  com- 
monly called  clairvoyance  may  provisionally  be 
taken  as  the  explanation  of  those  successes  of  the 
dowser,  which  are  inexplicable  on  any  grounds 
at  present  known  to  science. 


Morttttho  Boat  Thing BowYorkSuti 

"Suddenly,  just  before  sundown,  we  noticed 
an  uncanny  looking  ^person  coming  toward  us, 
grinning  like  a  black  devil,  salaaming  at  every 
step  and  mumbling  something  which  none  of  us 
could  understand.  We  knew,  of  course,  that  our 
visitor  was  one  of  the  mountain  fakirs,  and  we 
calmly  waited  for  him  to  proceed  to  business. 

"As  he  put  down  his  bag  with  great  delibera- 
tion, the  boy  accompanying  him  curled  himself  up 
on  the  ground  and  seemed  to  be  paying  attention 
to  nothing  in  particular.  After  a  little  the  old 
codger  produced,  seemingly  from  nowhere,  a  ball 
of  ordinary  cotton  string,  which  had  once  been 
white — such  string  as  shopkeepers  ordinarily  use 
to  tie  up  light  parcels  with. 

"The  man's  hair  was  gray  and  his  hide  was  as 
black  as  Erebus.  He  wore  a  dirty  turban  and  loin 
cloth,  which  two  articles  constituted  his  apparel. 
The  boy's  outfit  was  no  less  elaborate. 

"After  tossing  the  ball  of  string  about  for  a 
while — it  was  about  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball- 
he  threw  it  high  into  the  air,  retaining  the  free 
end  of  the  string  in  his  hand.  Up  and  up  and  up 
went  the  ball,  growing  smaller  and  smaller  the 
higher  it  traveled,  until  it  disappeared  from  sight 
altogether.  To  all  appearances  it  had  sailed  up 
until  it  reached  the  nearest  stratum  of  clouds  and 
disappeared  behind  it.  It  was  the  mightiest  ball 
throwing  we  had  ever  seen  and  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  attract  our  attention  to  anything  that  the 
old  boy  might  subsequently  do — and  that  was 
just  what  he  wanted. 
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"As  soon  as  the  ball  had  disappeared,  the  fakir 
let  go  the  free  end  of  the  string  and  there  we 
had  a  line  of  cotton  twine  extending  from  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground  up  to  the  Lord  knew 
where.  When  the  old  man  found  that  the  ball 
remained  up  in  the  air,  refusing  absolutely  to 
come  down,  no  matter  how  wildly  he  gesticulated 
or  how  loudly  he  yelled  at  it,  he  was  apparently 
much  annoyed. 

*'He  tugged  and  tugged  at  the  cord,  but  he 
couldn't  pull  the  ball  out  of  space  and  as  an 
evident  last  resort,  he  called  the  boy,  told  him 
to  climb  the  cord  and  bring  the  ball  down.  Then 
we  saw  the  spectacle  of  a  boy  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  climbing  hand  over  hand,  up  a  line  ol 
cotton  twine  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin. 

"Up  and  up,  higher  and  higher,  the  urchin 
went,  climbing  as  a  sailor  climbs  a  rope,  until 
he,  too,  had  disappeared  behind  the  clouds  which 
hid  the  ball.  When  last  we  saw  him,  he  looked 
to  be  just  about  as  big  as  the  ball  did  when  it 
disappeared. 

"As  soon  as  the  urchin  disappeared,  there  was 
more  trouble  for  the  fakir.  Tht  boy  appeared 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  roosting  place  he  had 
found,  and  the  old  man  was  no  more  successful 
in  getting  him  back  to  earth  than  he  had  been 
w^ith  the  ball  of  twine.  Then  we  did  have  a 
sample  of  splendid  rage. 

"The  old  rascal  worked  himself  up  into  a  per- 
fect fury.  He  yelled  and  danced  and  gesticulated 
and  gave  the  best  exhibition  of  a  human  demon 
that  I  ever  saw.  By  way  of  heightening  the 
effect  and  increasing  our  interest  in  the  show, 
he  dropped  into  broken  but  intelligible  English, 
the  substance  of  which  was: 

"  *Am  I  to  be  made  an  idiot  of  by  a  ball  of 
string  and  a  fool  of  a  chokera  (small  boy)  ?  Allah 
forbid !  I  will  them  both  teach  that  they  may  not 
trifle  with  one  so  old  and  so  wise.' 

"Then  rushing  to  the  filthy  old  bag  that  had 
been  lying  all  this  time  on  the  ground,  he  thrust 
an  arm  into  it  and  drew  forth  the  most  murder- 
ous looking  knife  I  ever  saw.  It  had  a  curved 
blade  about  nine  inches  long,  about  three  inches 
across  at  the  hilt  and  tapering  to  a  fine  point 
Placing  the  knife  between  his  teeth  and  grasping 
the  twine  in  both  hands  the  old  boy,  showing 
marvelous  agility  for  one  of  his  apparent  age, 
went  up  the  cord  as  the  boy  had,  hand  over  hand, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  he,  too, 
had  disappeared  from  view. 

"He  had  us  all  going  by  this  time,  and  we 
just  sat  there  gaping  up  into  the  air  like  a  lot 
of  precious  idiots.  There  was  a  second's  absolute 
silence,  and  then  an  agonizing  yell,  so  piercing 
that  it  sunk  into  one's  very  bones.    Another  sec- 


ond, which  seemed  like  an  age,  and  then  we  saw 
a  dark  object  come  hurtling  down  from  the  sky. 
Down  and  down  it  came  until  it  landed  only 
a  few  feet  from  us  with  a  sickening  sort  of  thud. 

"Looking  to  see  what  it  was,  we  saw  the  head 
of  the  boy  who  had  climbed  the  cord  lying  there, 
severed  from  the  body  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
neck.  A  closer  examination  showed  that  the  face 
wore  a  horrible  expression,  while  the  scarlet  blood 
poured  from  the  divided  arteries  and  the  dark 
venous  blood  from  the  veins.  The  twitchings  of 
the  newly  cut  muscles  and  the  windpipe,  and 
the  cleanly-severed  joints  of  two  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  were  quite  plain  to  the  army  surgeon 
and  to  the  rest  of  us,  all  of  whom  knew  a  little 
of  anatomy  from  the  field  hospitals. 

"We  hadn't  by  any  means  got  over  the  shivery 
feeling  we  experienced  at  seeing  the  head  of  the 
late  urchin,  when  down  came  an  arm,  cut  off 
through  the  shoulder  joint  and  giving  all  the 
anatomical  relations  in  that  part  quite  plainly. 
A  moment  later  the  other  arm  dropped  at  our 
feet  and  an  examination  showed  that  it  had  been 
cut  off  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  doctor  said 
the  old  rascal  carved  cleverly  enough  to  have 
been  a  surgeon  at  the  Royal  College. 

"We  were  about  ready  for  anything  after  that, 
and  so  were  not  particularly  surprised  when  a 
leg,  severed  at  the  hip  joint  and  exposing  the 
head  of  femur,  the  muscles  twitching,  just  as  you 
may  have  seen  them  twitch  in  a  freshly  killed 
animal,  came  along.  The  other  leg  followed  in 
due  time  and  then  came  the  trunk. 

"A  moment  later,  the  old  man  was  seen  coming 
down  the  string,  and,  when  he  dropped  to  the 
ground  from  the  end  of  it,  he  was  literally  cov- 
ered with  gore  from  head  to  foot  The  knife, 
still  held  between  his  teeth,  was  fairly  dripping 
with  blood.  His  eyes  appeared  wilder  than  ever, 
his  features  drawn,  and  he  paced  back  and  forth 
for  a  few  seconds  like  a  chained  tiger. 

"Then  he  collected  the  head,  limbs  and  trunk 
and  tossed  them  into  the  old  bag.  While  watch- 
ing this  action  we  lost  sight  of  the  string  and 
the  knife  and  never  saw  them  again.  Slinging 
the  bag  over  his  shoulder,  he  walked  away.  We 
knew  this  was  only  a  bluff,  because  he  hadn't  yet 
received  any  backsheesh  and  we  knew  he  never 
would  depart  without  that 

"He  had  moved  off  only  a  few  paces  when 
we  saw  that  something  was  moving-  inside  the 
bag.  The  old  man  stopped,  put  on  a  surprised 
expression,  put  the  bag  down  on  the  ground,  and 
in  a  moment  out  crawled  the  boy  as  sound  in  wind 
and  limb  as  he  had  ever  been.  The  boy  began 
to  smile  and  the  old  man,  smiling  and  salaaming, 
came  toward  us  for  his  money." 
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The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Mr.  Hare's 
reminiscences*  contain  a  remarkable  collection  of 
ghost  and  dream  stories.  Aside  from  these — the 
subject  of  the  present  article — the  work  is  a  re- 
markable record  of  travels  and  of  an  acquaintance 
with  prominent  people  so  extensive  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  its  equal,  crowded  with  the 
same  charming  sort  of  gossip  that  readers  familiar 
with  the  author's  glorified  guide-books  know  so 
well.  But  the  ghost  stories — ^narrated  for  the 
most  part  by  well-known  people  like  Lady  Marion 
Alford,  Dr.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Countess  Po- 
tocki.  Mile,  von  Rassloff,  Lord  Ravensworth,  Lady 
Bloomfield,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  Earl  of 
Somers,  General  Stanhope,  and  others  whose 
sincerity  and  integrity  give  weight  to  their  narra- 
tives— are  perhaps  the  feature  of  the  volumes. 

One  incident  told  by  a  Miss  Farrer  is  a  type  of 
one  form  of  the  presentment  story,  many  of  which 
Mr.  Hare  records.  Miss  Farrer's  brother  knew 
a  shopkeeper  of  Plymouth,  who  felt  one  day  an 
unaccountable  impulse  to  go  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Bodmin.  To  get  there  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  cross  a  ferry.  It  was  late  at 
night,  and  he  expected  to  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  across,  but  to  his  amazement  he  found 
the  boat  ready  for  him.  The  ferryman  said:  "I 
am  ready  because  you  called  me  an  hour  ago." 
When  the  shopkeeper  reached  Bodmin  the  town 
was  full  of  crowds  and.  confusion.  The  assizes 
were  going  on.  He  made  his  way  to  the  court. 
A  man  was  being  tried  for  murder,  and  was  likely 
to  be  condemned.  The  accused  protested  his 
innocence  in  vain,  and,  in  agony,  was  just  saying: 
"I  was  in  Plymouth  at  the  time,  if  I  could  only 
prove  rt."  The  shopkeeper  entered  the  court- 
room just  in  time  to  hear  these  words,  and  ex- 
claimed: "I  can  prove  it,  my  lord:  I  remember 
the  prisoner  perfectly;  he  came  into  my  shop  at 
the  very  time  in  question."  The  man's  life  was 
saved. 

The  following  was  told  to  Mr.  Hare  by  Mr. 
George  Russell: 

On  the  railway  which  runs  from  Exeter  to  Barn- 
stable is  a  small  station  called  Lapford.  A  farmer 
who  lives  in  a  farmhouse  near  that  station  awoke 
his  wife  one  night,  saying  that  he  had  had  a  very 
vivid  dream  which  troubled  him — ^that  a  very  valu- 
able cow  of  his  had  fallen  into  a  pit  and  could  not 
get  out  again.  The  wife  lauj^hed,  and  he  went  to 
sleep  and  dreamt  the  same  thing.  Then  he  wanted 
to  go  and  look  after  the  cow.    But  the  wife  urged 
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the  piercing  cold  of  the  winter  night,  and  he  went 
to  sleep  instead,  and  dreamt  the  same  thing  a  third 
time.  Then  he  insisted  upon  getting  up,  and,  re- 
sisting his  wife's- entreaties,  he  went  out  to  look 
after  the  cow.  It  was  with  >  sense  of  bathos  that 
he  found  the  cow  quite  well  and  grazing  quietly, 
and  he  was  thinking  how  his  wife  would  laugh  at 
him  when  he  got  home,  and  wondering  what  he 
should  say  to  her,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  light 
in  the  next  field.  Crawling  very  quietly  to  the 
hedge,  he  saw,  through  the  leafless  branches  of  the 
hawthorns,  a  man  with  a  lantern  and  a  spade,  ap- 
parently digging  a  pit  As  he  was  watching,  he 
stumoied  in  the  ditch,  and  the  branches  crackled. 
The  man,  hearing  a  noise,  started,  threw  down  the 
spade  and  ran  on  with  the  lantern. 

The  farmer  then  made  his  way  round  into  the 
next  field  and  came  up  to  the  place  where  the  man 
had  been  digging.  It  was  a  long  narrow  pit  like 
an  open  grave.  At  first  he  could  make  nothing  of 
it,  then  by  the  side  of  the  pit  he  found  a  large  open 
knife.  He  took  that  and  the  spade  and  began  to 
set  out  homeward,  but  with  an  indescribable  shrink- 
ing from  the  more  desolate  feeling  of  the  fields 
he  went  round  by  the  lane.  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  heard  footsteps  coming  toward 
him.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and,  his 
nerve  being  quite  unstrung,  he  shrank  before  meet- 
ing whomever  it  was  and  climbed  up  into  the  hedge 
to  conceal  himself.  To  his  astonishment,  he  saw 
pass  below  him  in  the  moonlit  road  one  of  the 
maids  of  his  own  farmhouse.  He  allowed  her  to 
pass  and  then  sprang  out  and  seized  her.  She  was 
most  dreadfully  frightened.  He  demanded  to  know 
what  she  was  there  for.  She  tried  to  make  some 
excuse.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "there  can  be  no  possible 
excuse;  I  insist  upon  knowing  the  truth."  She  then 
said,  "You  know  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  and 
that  I  had  a  dreadful  quarrel  with  the  man  I  was 
engaged  to,  and  it  was  broken  off.  Well,  yesterday 
he  let  me  know  that  if  I  would  meet  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  had  got  something  to  show 
me  which  would  make  up  for  all  the  past.'^  "Would 
you  like  to  know  what  he  had  to  show  you?  It 
was  your  grave  he  had  to  show  you,"  said  the 
farmer,  and  he  led  her  to  the  edge  of  the  pit  and 
showed  it  to  her.  The  farmer's  dream  had  saved 
the  woman's  life. 

The  Earl  of  Somers  told  this  story  of  a  visit 
to  Lord  Warwick.  He  found  him  ill  in  bed  and 
the  sick  man  said: 

I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  want  to  tell  you 
such  an  odd  thing  that  has  happened  to  me.  Last 
night  I  was  in  bed  and  the  room  was  quite  dark 
(this  old-fashioned  room  of  the  inn  at  Lymington 
which  you  now  see).  Suddenly  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  there  appeared  a  great  light,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  light  the  figure  of  Death  just  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  Dance  of  Death  and  other  old  pictures — a 

fhastly  skeleton  with  a  scythe  and  a  dart,  and 
>eath  balanced  the  dart,  and  it  flew  past  me  just 
above  my  shoulder,  close  to  my  head,  and  it  seemed 
to  go  into  the  wall;  and  then  the  light  went  out 
and  the  figure  vanished.     I   was  as  wide  awake 
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then  as  I  am  now,  for  I  pinched  myself  hard  to 
see,  and  I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  I 
fell  asleep.  When  my  servant  came  to  call  me  in 
the  roornmg  he  had  a  very  scared  expression  of  face 
and  he  said:  "A  dreadful  thing  has  happened  in 
the  night,  and  the  whole  household  of  the  inn  is  in 
the  greatest  confusion  and  grief,  for  the  landlady's 
daughter  who  slept  in  the  next  room,  and  the  head 
of  whose  bed  is  against  the  wall  against  which 
yoar  bed  now  rests,  has  been  found  dead  in  her 
bed." 

Mr.  Hare,  in  a  footnote,  says  that  he  after- 
ward heard  the  same  story  from  Lord  Warwick 
himself. 

While  at  Hickledon,  the  seat  of  Lord  Halifax, 
Mr.  Hare  heard  more  remarkable  stories,  among 
them  the  following: 

Lord  Waterford  (the  third  Marquis)  was  one  day 
standing  talking  to  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn 
in  the  village  close  to  his  place  of  Curraghmore, 
when  some  one  rushed  up  looking  very  much 
agitated,  and  said  that  there  had  been  a  most 
dreadful  murder  in  the  neighboring-  hills.  'Then 
it  must  be  the  little  one  I"  exclaimed  the  landlord. 
"What  can  you  possibly  mean?"  said  Lord  Water- 
ford,  feeling  that  the  landlord's  knowing  anvthing 
about  it  was  at  the  least  very  suspicious.  Well, 
my  lord."  he  said,  "I  am  afraid  you  will  never 
believe  me,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  last  night 
I  dreamt  that  two  men  came  to  my  inn,  a  tall 
man  and  a  little,  and  in  my  dream  I  saw  the  tall 
man  murder  the  little  man  with  a  very  curious 
knife,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  before.  I 
told  my  wife  when  I  woke,  but  she  only  laughed 
at  me.  To  my  horror,  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, those  very  two  men  came  to  mv  inn,  and  I 
was  so  possessed  by  my  dream  that  I  refused  them 
admittance;  but  coming  back  some  time  after,  I 
found  that  my  wife  had  let  them  in  when  my  back 
was  turned.  I  could  not  turn  them  out  of  my 
house  when  they  were  once  in  it,  but  going  in 
some  time  after  with  some  refreshments,  my  hor- 
ror was  increased  by  seeing  on  the  table  between 
them  the  very  knife  I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  Then 
they  paid  for  their  refreshments  and  went  away." 
The  dream  of  the  landlord  and  the  coincidences 
were  deemed  so  extraordinary,  that,  as  the  bridge 
at  Carrick-on-Suir  was  the  only  bridge  in  that  part, 
and  so  in  a  sort  of  sense  divided  the  country,  a 
watch  was  put  there,  and  in  course  of  time  a  man 
exactly  answering  the  landlord's  description  crossed 
the  bridge  and  was  arrested.  In  prison,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  in  the  codfishery  trade  with 
his  companion,  who  had  boasted  to  him  of  his 
great  earnings.  He  forthwith  attached  himself  to 
him,  traveled  with  him  and  watched  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  murdering  him.  His  weapon  was  a  knif<^ 
used  in  the  codfishery,  quite  unknown  in  those 
parts. 

The  author  says  that  he  afterward  heard  this 
story  confirmed  in  every  particular  by  Lord 
Watcrford's  widow. 

Mr.  Herman  Merivale  related  the  following 
story  to  Mr.  Hare  while  both  were  staying  at 
Hig^dere : 

A  captain  was  crossing  to  America  in  his  ship, 


with  very  few  sailors  on  board.  One  day  one 
of  them  came  up  to  him  on  the  deck,  and  said 
that  there  was  a  strange  man  in  his  cabin — ^that 
he  could  not  see  the  man's  face,  but  that  he  was 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  door  at  the  table  writ- 
ing. The  captain  said  it  was  impossible  there  could 
be  any  one  in  his  cabin,  and  desired  the  sailor  to 
go  and  look  again.  When  he  came  up.  he  said  the 
man  was  gone,  but  on  the  table  was  the  paper 
on  which  he  had  written,  with  the  ink  still  wet, 
the  words:  "Steer  due  south."  The  captain  said 
that  as  he  was  not  pressed  for  time,  he  would  act ' 
on  the  mysterious  warning.  He  steered  due  south, 
and  met  with  a  ship  which  had  been  long  disabled 
and  whose  crew  were  in  the  last  extremity.  The 
captain  of  the  disabled  ship  said  that  one  of  his 
men  was  a  very  strange  character.  He  had  himself 
picked  him  up  from  a  deserted  ship,  and  since 
then  he  had  fallen  into  a  cataleptic  trance  in  which, 
when  he  recovered,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  on 
another  ship,  begging  its  captain  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  When  the  man  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  cabin  saw  the  cataleptic  sailor,  he  recognized 
him  at  once  as  the  man  he  had  seen  writing.  Mr. 
Merivale  went  on  to  say  that  he  himself  had  had 
a  similar  experience.  He  was  staying  at  Harrow, 
and  very  late  at  night  was  summoned  to  London. 
Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  he  passed  the 
headmaster's  door  in  a  fly.  Both  he  and  the  friend 
who  was  with  him  were  at  that  moment  attracted 
by  seeing  a  hackney-coach  at  the  door — ^a  most 
unusual  sight  at  that  time  of  night,  and  a  male 
figure,  wrapped  in  black,  descend  from  it  and  glide 
into  the  house  without  apparently  ringing  or  any 
door  being  opened.  He  spoke  of  it  to  his  friend,, 
and  they  both  agreed  that  it  was  equally  mysterious 
and  inexplicable.  The  next  day  the  circumstances 
so  dwelt  on  Mr.  Merivale's  mind  that  he  returned 
tQ  Harrow  and  going  to  the  house  asked  if  the 
headmaster.  Dr.  Butler,  was  at  home.  "No,"  said 
the  servant.  Then  he  asked  who  had  come  at 
twelve  o'clock.  No  one  had  come,  no  one  had 
been  heard  of,  no  carriage  had  been  seen;  but  Dr. 
Butler's  father  had  died  at  that  moment  in  a  distant 
county. 

Lord  Denbigh  sent  to  Mr.  Hare  an  account  of 
a  supernatural  vision  which  he  had  heard  from 
Henry  Malet  in  1869.  Malet  said  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1854-55,  he  was  in  Paris,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Palgrave  Simpson,  the  dramaiic 
author.  One  evening  after  a  dinner  Simpson 
expressed  himself  a  believer  in  clairvoyant  phe- 
nomena. A  few  days  afterward  Malet  received 
an  order  to  return  to  London  and  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  embark  for  the  Crimea  with  his 
regiment.  On  the  night  before  his  departure 
for  Malta,  he  received  a  note  from  Simpson  in- 
closing an  antique  ring.  The  note  said :  "Do  not 
laugh  at  me,  but  while  you  are  in  the  Crimea 
wear  the  inclosed  ring.  It  was  given  to  me  by 
the  last  representative  of  an  old  Hungarian  fam- 
ily on  her  deathbed.  In  her  family  it  was  an 
heirloom,  and  considered  as  a  most  precious  talis- 
man to  preserve  the  wearer  from  any  external 
harm."    Mal«t  slipped  the  ring  on  his  finger  with- 
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out  attaching  any  great  importance  to  the  matter, 
and  the  next  morning  sailed  from  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  Malet  thus  goes  on  with  the  story: 

We  touched  at  Gibraltar,  but  it  was  not  till 
our  arrival  at  Malta  that  I  heard  from  my  family. 
Then  I  found  a  letter  from  my  mother  dated  from 
Frankfort  on  the  very  day  of  our  sailing  from 
England.  It  said:  "I  have  been  quite  broken- 
hearted about  you  and  could  find  no  comfort  any- 
where; but  now  all  is  changed,  for  a  most  extraor- 
dinary reason.  This  morning,  as  I  lay  in  bed  in 
broad  daylight,  and  after  my  maid  had  brought 
my  hot  water,  just  as  I  was  about  to  get  up,  a 
most  beautiful  young  lady,  very  fair,  and  dressed 
in  gray  silk,  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  my  bed  and 
leant  over  me  and  said:  *Do  not  be  unhappy  about 
your  son;  no  harm  shall  happen  to  him.'  I  am 
quite  certain  I  have  had  a  vision,  yet  it  seemed  as 
if  I  were  awake;  certainly  I  was  so  the  moment 
before  this  happened.  The  whole  thing  is  as  dis- 
tinct as  possible,  and  as  unlike  an  effect  of  imagina- 
tion. Of  course,  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  it 
has  made  me  quite  happy,  and  I  know  you  will 
come  back  safe."  On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  ring,  and  begged  my  mother  in 
reply  to  describe  minutely  the  appearance  of  the 
mysterious  visitor.  My  mother  said  it  was  a  young 
woman  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  rather 
pale,  with  very  straight  features,  large  gray  eyes 
and  an  abundance  of  brown  hair  worn  in  rather 
an  old-fashioned  manner.  The  sleeves  of  the  gray 
silk  dress  were  what  we  call  "bishop  sleeves.'  I 
sent  copies  of  my  mother's  letter  to  Palgrave 
Simpson,  and  he  answered  me  that  the  description 
was  in  the  minutest  particular  the  counterpart  of 
the  lady  who  on  her  deathbed  had  given  him  the 
ring,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  before.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  communication  whatever 
passed  between  me  and  my  mother  between  tlie 
receipt  of  the  ring  and  my  arrival  at  Malta,  and  I 
will  swear  that  I  told  no  one  the  story. 

A  daughter  of  the  Polish  Count  Potocki  told 
Mr.  Hare  the  following  incident.  It  appears  the 
Count  lived  in  Martinique. 

His  wife  had  been  married  before,  and  her  beau- 
tiful daughter,  Minetta,  idolized  by  her  second  hus- 
band, had  made  a  happy  marriage  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  San  Luz  and  resided  at  Port  Royal,  about 
five  miles  from  her  parents.  The  father  was  a 
great  naturalist  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
introducing  and  naturalizing  all  kinds  of  plants 
in  the  West  Indies.  Amongst  other  plants  he  was 
most  anxious  to  introduce  strawberries.  Every 
one  said  he  would  fail,  and  the  neighboring  gar- 
deners especially  said  so  much  about  it  that  it  was 
a  positive  annoyance  to  them  when  his  plants  all 
seemed  to  succeed,  and  he  had  a  large  bed  of 
strawberries  in  flower.  His  stepdaughter  Minetta 
came  to  see  them  and  he  always  said  to  her  that 
when  the  strawberries  were  ripe  she  should  have 
the  first  fruit.  A  ball  was  R:iven  at  Port  Royal  by 
the  Governor,  and  there  her  parents  saw  Minetta, 
beautiful  and  radiant  as  ever;  but  she  left  the  ball 
early,  for  the  child  was  not  well.  As  she  went 
away  she  said  to  her  stepfather:  "Remember  my 
strawberries."  Her  parents  returned  home  in  the 
early  morning,  and  a  day  and  night  succeeded. 
Toward  dawn  on  the  second  morning,  when  night 


was  just  breaking  into  the  first  gray  daylight,  the 
mother  felt  an  irresistible  restlessness,  and  getting 
up  and  going  to  the  window  she  looked  out.  A 
figure  in  white  was  moving  to  and  fro  amongst 
the  strawberries,  carefully  examining  each  plant 
and  looking  under  the  leaves.  She  awoke  her  hus- 
band, who  said  at  once:  "It  is  one  of  the  gardeners, 
who  is  so  jealous  that  he  has  come  to  destroy 
my  plants,"  and  jumping  up,  he  put  on  his  gola — a 
sort  of  dressing-gown  wrapper  worn  in  Martinique 
— ^and,  taking  his  gun,  rushed  out.  On  first  going 
out  he  saw  the  figure  in  white  moving  before  him, 
but  as  he  came  up  to  the  strawberry  beds  it  seemed 
to  have  disappeared.  He  was  surprised,  and  turn- 
ing round  toward  the  house  saw  his  wife  making 
agonized  signs  to  him  to  come  back.  Such  was 
her  livid  aspect  that  he  threw  down  his  gun  upon 
the  ground  and  ran  in  to  her.  He  found  her  in 
a  dead  faint  upon  the  floor.  When  she  recovered 
she  said  that  she  had  watched  him  from  the  window 
as  he  went  out,  and  that  as  he  reached  the  straw- 
berry beds  the  figure  seemed  to  turn  round,  and 
she  saw — ^like  a  person  seen  through  a  veil  and 
through  the  glass  of  a  window  and,  though  per- 
fectly distinct,  transparent — her  daughter  Minetta. 
Soon  after  describing  this  she  was  seized  with 
violent  convulsions.  Her  husband  was  greatly 
alarmed  about  her  and  was  just  sending  off  for  the 
doctor,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  when  a  rider  on 
a  little  Porto  Rico  pony  came  clattering  into  the 
court.  They  thought  it  was  the  doctor,  but  it  was 
not;  it  was  a  messenger  from  Port  Royal  to  say 
that  Minetta  was  dead.  She  had  been  seized  with 
a  chill  on  returning  from  the  ball,  and  it  had  turned 
to  fatal  diphtheria.  In  her  last  hours,  when  her 
throat  was  so  swelled  and  hot,  she  had  constantly 
said:  "Oh,  my  throat  is  so  hot.  Oh,  if  I  had 
only  some  of  those  strawberries." 

At  the  same  house  the  following  story  was 
told  by  a  Miss  Williamson: 

I  remember  quite  well  how  a  very  charming 
young  surgeon  came  into  this  neighborhood,  a 
Mr.  Stirling;  he  was  beloved  by  everybody  and, 
though  he  was  as  poor  as  a  cnurch  mouse,  he 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.  After  his  medical 
round  he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  home  through 
a  lovely  wooded  lane  which  there  is  near  Gibside. 
with  trees  on  each  side  and  the  river  below.  One 
day — one  Friday — as  he  was  riding  home  this  way 
he  was  shot  by  some  men  concealed  among  the 
bushes.  His  body  was  dragged  into  the  wood  and 
searched  and  rifled;  but  he  was  very  poor,  dear 
man,  he  had  nothing  but  his  wjtch,  and  the  brutes 
took  that,  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  sav  about  him. 
On  the  night  before,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bowes*  agent, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  week  to  re- 
ceive money  at  the  lead  mines,  some  miles  distant 
from  Gibside,  awoke  dreadfully  agitated.  She  told 
her  husband  that  she  had  had  a  most  terrible  dream 
and  conjured  him,  as  he  loved  her,  to  stay  at  home 
that  day  and  not  to  go  to  the  mines.  She  said 
she  did  not  know  the  j)lace  herself,  but  she  saw 
a  wooded  lane  above  a  river  and  some  men  hiding 
in  bushes  and  she  saw  him  come  riding  along  and 
the  men  shoot  at  him  from  behind  and  drag  him 
into  the  bushes.  He  laughed  at  her  and  said,  of 
course  he  could  not  neglect  his  duty  to  his  master 
for  such  an  idle  fancy  as  that,  and  that  he  must 
go  to  the   mines.     She  fell  asleep  again  and  she 
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dreamed  the  same  thing  and  she  urgently  en- 
treated him  and  implored  him  not  to  go.  He  said 
"I  must;  the  men  will  be  expecting  me;  they  are 
to  meet  me  there,  and  I  have  really  no  excuse  to 
give."  She  fell  asleep  the  third  time  and  she  dreamt 
the  same  thing,  and  awoke  with  agonized  entreaties 
that  her  husband  would  accede  to  her  wishes.  Then 
he  really  began  to  be  frightened  himself,  and  at 
last  he  said  he  would  make  a  concession;  he  would 
go  to  the  mines,  but  he  would  not  go  bv  the  wood- 
ed lane  at  all  (for  he  was  obliged  to  allow  there 
was  such  a  place),  but  would  both  go  and  return 
by  the  high  moorland  way  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  So  the  agent  was  saved,  and  the  poor  young 
surgeon  was  murdered  in  his  place. 

Lord  Ravensworth  told  Mr.  Hare  this  story: 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  staying  at 
Balnagowan  with  Lady  Mary  Ross.  She  had  a 
son  and  daughter.  The  daughter  was  a  very  hand- 
some, charming  girl.  One  day  I  was  walking  with 
her  and  she  told  me  that  when  her  brother  was  ill 
of  the  measles,  at  their  old  place,  Bonnington, 
where  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde  are.  an  old  nurse  who 
lived  at  the  lodge  some  way  oflF  used  to  come  up 
and  sit  by  him  in  the  day,  returning  home  at  night. 
One  morning  when  she  arrived  she  was  dreadfully 
depressed,  and,  being  questfoned  as  to  the  cause, 
said:  *I  am  na  lang  for  this  warld;  and  not  only 
me,  but  a  greater  than  I  is  na  lang  for  this  warld — 
and  that  is  the  head  o'  this  hoDse.'  And  she  said 
that  as  she  was  walking  home  two  lights  came  out 
of  the  larches  and  flitted  before  her;  one  was  a 
feeble  light,  close  to  the  srround,  the  other  a  large 
bright  light  higher  up.  They  passed  before  her  to 
the  park  gates  and  then  disappeared.  *And,*  she 
said.  'I  know  that  the  feeble  light  is  myself  and  the 
greater  light  is  the  head  o*  this  hoose.*  A  few 
days  afterward  the  old  lady  took  a  cold  and  died, 
and  within  a  fortnight  Sir  C.  Ross  died,  too,  while 
the  little  boy  recovered  and  is  alive  still." 

The  dinners  at  which  Mr.  Hare  sat  must  have 
been  rather  lugubrious  affairs,  judging  from  the 
tone  of  the  stories  which  his  fellow-guests  were 
so  fond  of  contributing.  Here  is  the  offering 
of  a  certain  Captain  Fisher: 

When  Col.  Macpherson  of  Glen  Truim  was  dy- 
ing, his  wife  had  gone  to  rest  in  a  room  looking 
out  over  the  park  and  sat  near  the  window.  Sud- 
denly she  saw  lights,  as  of  a  carriage  coming  in  at 
the  distant  lodge  gate  and.  calling  to  one  of  the 
servants,  said:  "Do  go  down;  some  one  is  coming 
who  does  not  know  of  all  this  grief."  But  the 
servant  remained  near  her  at  a  window  and  as  the 
carriage  neared  the  house  they  saw  it  was  a  hearse 
drawn  by  four  horses  and  covered  with  figures.  As 
it  stopped  at  the  porch  door  the  figures  looked 
up  at  her  and  their  eyes  glared  with  light:  then  they 
scrambled  down  and  seemed  to  disappear  into  the 
house.  Soon  they  reappeared  and  seemed  to  lift 
some  heavy  weight  into  the  hearse,  which  then 
drove  off  at  full  speed,  causing  all  the  stones  and 
gpravel  to  fly  up  at  the  windows.  Mrs.  Macpherson 
and  the  butler  had  not  rallied  from  their  horror 
and  astonishment  when  the  nurse  watching  in  the 
next  room  came  in  to  tell  her  that  the  Colonel 
was  dead. 

It  is  possible  that  the  evidence  for  some  of 


these  stories  \Vould  not  be  accepted  by  scientific 
investigators.  What  a  pity  it  would  be  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  truth  of  this  one: 

While  at  Monreale,  the  grand  semi- Saracenic 
cathedral  on  the  height  behind  Palermo,  the  au- 
thor of  the  reminiscences  was  reminded  of  the 
experiences  of  a  certain  Knight  of  Malta  in  the 
church.  One  night,  by  inadvertance,  the  knight- 
was  locked  in.  Realizing  his  plight,  he  made 
himself  as  comfortable  as  possible  and  went  to 
sleep. — We  follow  the  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Hare's 
words  made  by  Mr.  Hazeltine  for  the  New  York 
Sun. — At  midnight,  awakening  in  the  moonlight, 
the  knight  saw  approaching  him  from  the  west 
door  a  cowled  figure  in  monastic  robes,  and  as- 
sumed with  satisfaction  that  he  had  been  missed, 
and  that  one  of  the  monks  of  the  adjoining  mon- 
astery was  come  to  seek  him.  As  he  watched  the 
figure,  however,  he  noticed  a  peculiar  movement ; 
it  rather  floated  than  walked  up  the  nave,  en- 
veloped in  its  sweeping  draperies,  and,  as  it 
passed,  the  stranger  heard  a  low,  musical  voice 
like  a  whistling  wind,  which  said,  "Is  there  no 
good  Christian  who  will  say  a  mass  for  my  poor 
soul?"  And  the  figure  passed  on  swiftly  behind 
the  altar,  and  did  not  return.  As  the  clock  struck 
one  the  figure  again .  floated  up  the  nave,  and 
again  the  same  low  voice  murmured,  "Is  there  no 
good  Christian  will  say  a  mass  for  my  poor  soul  ?" 
Then  the  Knight  of  Malta  pursued  the  vanishing 
figure  to  a  spot  behind  the  altar,  where  it  dis- 
appeared altogether.  When  the  clock  struck  two, 
the  figure  reappeared,  and,  when  it  once  more 
uttered  the  words,  "Will  no  good  Christian  say  a 
mass  for  my  poor  soul?"  the  priest-soldier  an- 
swered, "I  will,  but  you  must  serve  the  mass;  it 
is  well  known  that  there  can  be  no  mass  without 
a  server."  The  holy  vessels  were  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  soldier-priest  began  the  mass.  Then  the 
monk  threw  back  his  cowl,  and  displayed  a  skull, 
but  he  served  the  mass,  which  the  Knight  of 
Malta  courageously  went  through  to  the  end,  but 
then  fell  down  unconscious  in  front  of  the  altar. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  monks  came  into  the 
church,  the  stranger  was  found  still  unconscious 
upon  the  altar  steps.  He  w^  taken  into  the  con- 
vent, and,  when  he  came  to  himself  he  told  what 
had  happened  Search  was  made  in  the  archives 
of  the  monastery,  but  nothing  was  found  to  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence.  Long  afterward,  how- 
ever, when  some  repairs  were  being  made  in  the 
cathedral,  the  body  of  a  monk  in  his  robe  and 
cowl  was  found  walled  up,  evidently  for  some 
crime,  near  the  altar,  just  at  the  spot  where  the 
knight  had  seen  him  vanish.  This  story  was 
related  to  Mr.  Hare  by  Susan,  Lady  Sherborne, 
who  heard  it  from  Lord  Clanwilliam. 
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July John  Clare 

Loud  is  the  Summer's  busy  song, 
The  smallest  breeze  can  find  a  tongue, 
While  insects  of  each  tiny  size 
Grow  teasing  with  their  melodies, 
Till  noon  burns  with  its  blistering  breath 
Around,  and  day  dies  still  as  death. 
The  busy  noise  of  man  and  brute 
Is  on  a  sudden  lost  and  mute: 
Even  the  brook  that  leaps  along 
Seems  weary  of  its  bubbling  song, 
And  so  soft  its  waters  creep. 
Tired  silence  sinks  in  sounder  sleep; 
The  cricket  on  its  bank  is  dumb. 
The  very   flies   forget  to   hum; 
And,  save  the  watron  rocking  round. 
The  landscape  sleeps  without  a  sound. 
The  breeze  is  stopped,  the  lazy  bough 
Hath  not  a  leaf  that  dances  now; 
The  taller  grass  upon  the  hill 
And  spiders'  threads  are  standing  still; 
The  feathers  dropped  from  moorhen's  wing. 
Which  to  the  water's  surface  cling, 
Are  steadfast,  and  as  heavv  seem 
As  stones  beneath  them  in  the  stream: 
Hawkweed  and  groundsel's  fanning  downs 
Unruffled  keep  their  seedy  crowns; 
And  in  the  over-heated  air. 
Not  one  light  thing  is  floating  there, 
Save  that  to  the  earnest  eye 
The  restless  heat  seems  twittering  by. 
Noon  swoons  beneath  the  heat  it  made. 
And  flowers  e'en  wither  in  the  shade, 
Until  the  sun  slopes  in  the  West 
Like  weary  traveler,  glad  to  rest. 
On  pillowed  clouds  of  many  hues; 
-    Then  Nature's  voice  its  joy  renews, 
And  checkered  field  and  grassy  plain 
Hum  with  their  summer  songs  again, 
A  requiem  to  the  day's  decline. 
Whose  setting  sunbeams  coolly  shine, 
As  welcome  to  day's  feeble  powers. 
As  falling  dews  to  thirsty  flowers. 

The  Chmmber  Ooer  the  QmU Longfellow 

Is  it  so  far  from  thee 
Thou  canst  no  lont^er  see, 
In  the  Chamber  over  the  Gate, 
That  old  man  desolate, 
Weeping  and  wailing  sore 
For  his  son,  who  is  no  more? 
O  Absalom^  my  son! 

Is  it  so  long  ago 
That  cry  of  human  woe. 
From  the  walled  city  came, 
Calling  on  his  dear  name, 
That  it  has  died  away 
In  the  distance  of  to-day? 
O  Absalom,  my  son  I 

There  is  no  far  or  near. 
There  is  neither  there  nor  here, 
There  is  neither  soon  nor  late 
In  that  Chamber  over  the  Gate, 


Nor  any   long  ago 
To  that  cry  of  human  woe 
O  Absalom,  my  son^. 

From  the  ages  that  are  past 
The  voice  sounds  like  a  blast, 
Over  seas  that  wreck  and  drown, 
Over  tumult  of  traffic  and  town; 
And  from  ages  yet  to  be. 
Come  the  echoes  back  to  me, 
O   Absalom,   my  son! 

Somewhere  at  every  hour 
The  watchman  on  the  tower 
Looks  forth  and  sees  the  fleet 
Approach  of  the  hurrying  feet 
Of  messengers  that  bear 
The  tidings  of  despair. 

O  Absalom,  my  son! 

He  goes  forth  from  the  door. 
Who  shall  return  no  more. 
With  him  our  joy  departs 
The  light  goes  out  in  our  hearts; 
In  the  Chamber  over  the  Gate 
We  sit  disconsolate. 

O  Absalom,  my  son! 

That  'tis  a  common  grief 
Bringeth  but  slight  relief; 
Ours  is  the  bitterest  loss. 
Ours  is  the  heaviest  cross; 
And  forever  the  cry  will  be 
"Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom,  my  son!" 

Qlin-ma-ehree , eeralU  Ortffim 

Gilli-ma-chree, 

Sit  down  by  me, 
We  now  are  joined,  and  ne'er  shall  sever; 

This  hearth's  otg-  own. 

Our  hearts  are  one. 
And  peace  is  ours  forever! 

When  I  was  poor. 
Your  father's  door 
Was  closed  against  your  constant,  lover; 
With  care  and  pain, 
I  tried  in  vain 
My  fortunes  to  recover, 
I  said,  "To  other  lands  I'll  roam, 

Where  Fate  may  smile  on  me,  love;" 
I  said,  "Farewell,  my  own  old  home!" 
And  I  said,  "Farewell  to  thee,  love!" 

Sing  Gilli-ma-chree,  'etc. 

I  might  have  said, 
"My  mountain-maid, 
Come  live  with  me,  your  own  true  lover; 
I  know  a  spot, 
A  silent  cot, 
Your  friends  can  ne'er  discover, 
Where  gently  flows  the  waveless  tide 

By  one  small  garden  only: 
Where  the  heron  waves  his  wings  so  wide 
And  the  linnet  sings  so  lonely!" 

Sing  Gilli-ma-chree,  etc 
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I  might  have  said, 
"My  mountain  maid, 
A  father's  right  was  never  given 
True  hearts  to  curse 
With  tyrant  force 
That  have  been  blessed  in  heaven." 
But  then,  I  said,  "In  after  years, 

When  thoughts  of  home  shall  find  her! 
My  love  may  mourn  with  secret  tears 
The  friends,  thus  left  behind  her." 

Sing  Gilli-ma-chree,  etc. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said, 
"My  own  dear  maid, 
For  me,  though  all  forlorn,  forever, 
That  heart  of  thipe 
Shall  ne'er  repine 
O'er    slighted    duty — ^never. 
From  home  and  thee  though  wandering  far 

A  dreary  fate  be  mine,  love, 
I'd  rather  live  in  endless  war 

Than  buy  my  peace  with  thine,  love!" 
Sing  Gilli-ma-chree,  etc. 

Far,  far  away, 
By  night  and  day, 
I  toiled  to  win  a  golden  treasure; 
And  golden  gains 
Repaid  my  pains 
In  fair  and  shining  measure. 
I  sought  again  my  native  land, 

Thy  father  welcomed  me,  love; 
I  poured  my  p'old  into  his  hand. 
And  my  guerdon  found  in  thee,  love! 
Sing  gilli-ma-chree. 
Sit  down  by  me, 
We  now  are  joined,  and  ne'er  shall  sever; 
This  hearth's  our  own. 
Our  hearts  are  one, 
And  peace  is  ours  forever. 

Tilt  Two  Corbi€9 Early  English 

There  were  two  corbies  sat  on  a  tree, 

Large  and  black  as  black  might  be; 

And  one  the  other  gan  say, 

Where  shall  we  go  and  dine  to-day? 

Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea? 

Shall  we  go  dine  'neath  the  greenwood  tree? 

As  I  sat  on  the  deep  sea  sand. 
I  saw  a  fair  ship  nigh  at  land, 
I  waved  my  wings,  I  bent  my  beak. 
The  ship  sunk,  and  I  heard  a  shriek; 
There  they  lie,  one,  two  and  three, 
I  shall  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 
A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-slain  knight; 
His  blood  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot. 
His  sword  half-drawn,  his  shafts  unshot, 
And  no  one  knows  that  he  lies  there 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  lady  fair. 

His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame, 
His  lady's  away  with  another  mate. 
So  we  shall  make  our  dinner  sweet; 
Our  dinner's  sure,  our  feasting's  free 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ye  shall  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane 
I  will  pick  out  his  bony  blue  een; 


Ye'll  take  a  tress  of  his  yellow  hair 
To  theak  yere  nest  when  it  grows  bare; 
The  gowden  down  on  his  young  chin 
Will  do  to  sewe  my  young  ones  in. 

O,  cauld  and  bare  will  his  bed  be, 
When  winter  storms  sing  in  the  tree; 
At  his  head  a  turf,  at  his  feet  a  stone. 
He  will  sleep  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moan; 
O'er  his  white  bones  the  birds  shall  fly, 
The  wild  deer  bound,  and  foxes  cry. 

Th9  Standing  Toatt Charlet  Dibdln 

The  moon  on  the  ocean  was  dimmed  by  a  ripple. 

Affording  a  checkered  delight, 
The  eay  jolly  tars  passed  the  word  for  the  tipple 

And  the  toast — for  'twas  Saturday  night: 
Some  sweetheart  or  wife  that  he  loved  as  his  life, 

Each  drank,  while  he  wished  he  could  hail  her; 
But  the  standing  toast  that  pleased  the  most 

Was — ^The  wind  that  blows,  the  ship  that  goes. 

And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor! 

Some  drank  the  king  and  his  brave  ships. 

And  some  the  constitution. 
Some — May  our  foes  and  all  such  rips 

Own  English  resolution! 
That  Fate  might  bless  some  Poll  or  Bess, 

And  that  they  soon  might  hail  her: 
But  the  standing  toast  that  pleased  the  most 

Was — The  wind  that  blows,  the  ship  that  goes. 

And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor! 

Some  drank  our  queen,  and  some  our  land. 

Our  glorious  land  of  freedom! 
Some  that  our  tars  might  never  stand 

For  heroes  brave  to  lead  'em I. 
That  beauty  in  distress  might  find 

Such  friends  as  ne'er  would  fail  her: 
But  the  standing  toast  that  pleased  the  most 

Was — The  wind  that  blows,  the  ship  that  goes. 

And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor! 

Th9  U»9  of  Flown Mary  Howltt 

God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree. 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 
We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours. 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made 

All  dyed  with  rainbow  light. 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace 

Upspringing  day  and  night: 
Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high, 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness 

Where  no  man  passes  by? 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not — 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
To  minister  delight  to  man. 

To  beautify  the  earth; 
To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope. 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim, 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers. 

Will  care  much  more  for  him! 
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The  editor Emporia  (KmntOM)  Bax9tt9 

In.  the  meantime  the  editor  grinds  away,  smiling 
with  the  "happy  couple,"  shaking  hands  with  the 
"charming  hostess,"  bracing  up  "one  of  the  town's 
solid  financial  concerns,"  throwing  bouquets  at 
the  graduating  class,  smoking  the  cigars  of  the 
"proud  parent,"  weeping  with  the  "grief-stricken 
family"  and  filling  the  crap-books  of  all  the 
mothers  in  the  town  with  kind  words  that  never 
die — and  all  for  a  dollar  a  year  for  the  Weekly 
and  forty  cents  a  month  for  the  Daily.  And  as 
he  wades  through  this  vale  of  tears  the  editor 
has  a  little  fun  in  passing  and  gets  compli- 
mentary tickets  "for  self  and  lady  not  transfer- 
able" to  the  Great  and  Only  Big  Show  at  the 
end  of  it  all. 


Hank  Smith— Printer A.M.  King Letile't  Weekly 

There  was  a  rhythmic  click,  click,  as  each  bit 
of  lead  type  fell  into  the  printer's  stick.  And 
hundreds  of  these  little  bits  of  type  falling  regu- 
larly make  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sound,  as  regu- 
lar as  the  pattering  of  a  steady  rain.  Now  and 
then  came  the  rattle  of  a  proof -press,  as  the  gal- 
leys were  run  under  it  for  the  proofs  to  be  taken 
to  the  proof-room.  Overhead  the  brilliant  glare 
of  hundreds  of  electric  lights  was  softened  by 
the  cream  of  their  porcelain  shades. 

Click,  click,  and  again  the  proof-press  rattled. 

"Slugs  twelve,  fourteen,  seventy-eight,  fifty- 
three  and  ninety,"  called  out  a  man  at  a  desk 
near  the  head  of  the  room,  as  he  sat  with  "takes" 
of  copy  for  each  man  called. 

This  was  the  composing  room  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  force  in  the  government  printing 
office  at  Washington.  The  composing-room, 
where  gather  every  evening  during  the  session 
of  Congress  some  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  set, 
read,  correct,  and  have  ready  for  the  press,  by 
four  o'clock  of  the  following  morning,  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  government  printing  office  is  the  last  resort 
for  the  old-time  type-setter,  for  the  type-setting 
machines  now  take  the  place  of  the  man  at  the 
case  in  almost  all  of  the  big  private  establish- 
ments. But,  with  the  tenacity  of  custom,  the 
greatest  printing  shop  in  the  world  still  hangs 
to  the  case  and  the  man  with  the  stick. 

Seated  at  the  head  of  the  room  was  the  fore- 
man, a  fat,  well-dressed  man,  with  a  good-natured 
face  and  a  self-satisfied  smile. 

Just  at  that  moment,  as  the  clock  showed  half 
after  seven,  the  men  had  gone  to  work.    A  mes- 


senger from  the  office  of  the  foreman  of  printing, 
the  executive  officer  of  the  great  forces  of  thous- 
ands of  men,  came  in,  followed  by  a  man. 

"Mr.  Lacy,"  said  he,  "the  captain  says  to  put 
Mr.  Smith  to  work." 

"All  right,  Frank,"  answered  the  foreman,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  new-comer.  "How 
are  you.  Hank?" 

"Very  well,  thanks,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Go  on  down  there,  in  Alley  12,  and  go  to 
work  on  Slug  106,"  said  the  foreman,  and  Hank 
Smith  turned  into  the  "alley,"  as  each  double 
row  of  printers'  cases  is  called,  selected  a  stick 
from  the  rack  at  the  entrance  to  the  alley,  tied 
on  a  printer's  apron,  and  went  up  to  die  desk 
to  get  his  "take"  of  copy. 

Hank  Smith  was  about  fifty-five  years  old,  and 
his  hair  and  mustache  were  as  white  as  cotton 
fleece,  though  his  fresh-colored  face  showed  not 
a  line  or  wrinkle.  His  eyes  were  blue,  and  their 
cheery  twinkle  never  ceased,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  most  good-natured  and  best-tempered  men  in 
the  world. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  whistle  blew  for  the  half 
hour's  lunch  time,  and  through  some  dealing  of 
Fate  we  went  down  the  stairs  together.  Hank 
and  I. 

"Come  on  over  and  lunch  with  me  at  Boninni's, 
boy,"  he  said.  But  I  shook  my  head,  saying  I 
was  going  to  "Burnside's,"  a  little  coffee  and 
chop  house  about  half  a  block  down  the  street. 
The  old  man  looked  at  me  for  a  moment. 

"I'll  go  there  too,  boy,"  he  said,  and  we  walked 
down  the  street  together.  And  that  was  the  way 
I  first  knew  Hank  Smith,  for  from  then  on  we 
lunched  together  every  night,  while  the  other 
printers  wondered;  for  Hank  was  known  as  a 
toper  of  the  most  confirmed  kind. 

"I  am  of  Vagabondia,"  he  said  to  me  once. 

"Tell  me  of  it,"  I  begged. 

"I  am  of  the  Vagabondia  of  old,  that  brother- 
hood of  'tramp  printers'  who,  going  from  town 
to  town,  could  earn  enough  to  pay  their  way  to 
the  next  place  and  from  there  go  on,  on  all  over 
the  world.  Oh,  sweet  old  days  of  careless  tramp- 
ing, when  your  head  might  rest  one  night  on  the 
stones  beneath  the  trees  of  the  highway,  and  the 
next  lie  on  the  pillow  of  the  best  hotel  of  the 
town!  That  was  life,  boy,  a  life  that  you  will 
never  know  anything  like." 

Happy  old  Hank !  In  this  manner  he  hiad  wan- 
dered the  world  over.  He  could  talk  to  you  in 
the  French  of  the  Parisian  boulevards,  the  Ger- 
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man  of  the  Rlngstrasse,  the  English  of  the  Row 
and  Hyde  Park,  the  soft  melting  Italian  of 
Naples,  and  the  sublime  Venetian  dialect,  or  the 
fluent  murmuring  Spanish  of  Seville. 

A  vagabond  of  vagabonds!  He  had  set  type 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  by  the 
placid  Nile;  in  Athens,  in  a  house  built  of  marble 
stolen  from  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis;  in  an  old 
German  house,  where  once  had  lived  and  worked 
a  great  musician;  in  an  old  Moori^  house  in 
Toledo;  a  lean-to  on  the  Pacific  coast;  a  dreamy 
hacienda  in  Mexico,  side  by  side  with  "greasers" ; 
and  many  other  places. 

Dear  old  vagabond !  What  stories  of  his  wan- 
derings would  he  tell  me,  the  "boy,"  as  he  always 
called  me,  as  we  wandered  togeUier  in  the  day- 
time through  the  parks  of  the  city  beautiful, 
Washington. 

This  was  all  in  the  winter  of  1896,  that  winter 
when  Congress  talked  long  and  loud  over  the 
sufferings  of  Cuba,  and  filled  the  Congressional 
Record  with  its  utterances  (to  be  sent  home  for 
admiring  constituents  to  read),  but  did  naught 
else. 

And  there  came  one  night,  in  great  haste  and 
full  evening  dress,  an  attache  of  the  Spanish 
legation,  sent  by  his  Excellency,  the  minister,  with 
the  consent,  approbation,  and  private  secretary 
of  a  NeMC  England  Senator,  to  have  an  important 
addendum  published  in  the  Record  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  speech  of  the  Senator's. 

But  the  attache's  English  was  imperfect,  fear- 
fully so,  and  the  private  secretary  did  not  know 
a  word  of  Spanish  save  "buenos  dias,"  which  he 
pronounced  "bunnysdias,"  and  so  between  tiie  two 
of  them  and  the  foreman  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talking  and  very  little  understanding. 

Finally  there  sauntered  down  the  room,  with 
a  stick  half  full  of  type  in  one  hand,  and  the 
other  one  rather  dirty  from  handling  galleys. 
Hank  Smith.  His  glasses  were  on  the  end  of 
his  nose,  and  his  calm  blue  eyes  looked  benignly 
at  the  whde  scene.  The  attache  in  his  perfectly 
fitting  evening  clothes,  and  a  foreign  order  at 
his  collar  in  lieu  of  the  conventional  bit  of  white 
muslin,  was  fast  becoming  excited,  and  the  pri- 
vate secretary  looked  miserable.  The  foreman's 
left  eyebrow  was  rapidly  mounting  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair,  and  his  face  crimsoned  with  ex- 
citement. 

"Ah,  senor,"  said  Hank,  and  the  liquid  syllables 
of  the  Castilian  tongue  rdled  from  his  lips  like 
music  The  attache  turned,  bowed  deeply,  and 
held  out  the  soft  gray  of  his  castor  evening  glove. 
Hank  bowed  as  deeply  and  as  gracefully,  and  took 
the  gloved  hand  of  the  attache  in  his  own. 

"Mr.  Lacey,"  he  explained  to  the  foreman,  "I 


can  talk  a  little  Spanish,  and  I  think  I  can  explain 
what  the  seiior  wishes  to  say." 

So,  with  the  stick  still  in  his  hand,  his  soiled 
apron  reaching  from  his  collar  to  his  knees,  and 
a  general  air  of  having  worked  for  the  past  few 
hours,   Hank  acted  as  interpreter  between  the 
attach6  and  the  foreman.    And  when  his  mission 
was  ended.  Hank  himself,  with  all  the  grace  of 
a  "grand  seigneur,"  bowed  the  Spaniard  to  his 
carriage  and  bade  him  good-evening. 
Always  chivalrous,  courteous  and  a  gentleman. 
I  saw  him  once  when  he  saw  me  not.    It  was 
on  a  street-car,  and  a  tiny  boy  got  on,  but,  as 
the  car  started,  the  sudden  rush  of  air  carried 
away  the  car  tickets  loosely  held  in  his  hand. 
Tears  started  to  his  eyes  and  he  looked  around 
in  appeal.     Hank  left  his  seat,  went  over  and 
sat  down  by  the  boy,  wiping  his  tears  away  with 
his   fine  linen  handkerchief — for    Hank's   linen 
was  always  of  the  finest,   though  he  was  lax 
otherwise  in  his  dress — and  when  the  conductor 
came  he  paid  the  boy's  fare  and  pressed  some- 
thing in  the  little  one's  hand,  saying  I  know  not 
what,  but  doubtless  telling  him  to  buy  candy. 
And  that  same  day,  not  ten  hours  gone,  he  had 
told  me  that  he  had  but  one  silver  fifty-cent  piece. 
True,  the  next  day  was  pay-day,  but  who  is  there 
who  would  strip  himself  to  the  last  penny  for 
an  unknown  child  on  the  street-car,   save  one 
whose  heart  was  true  and  whose  soul  was  pure? 
Perhaps  Hank's  devotion  to  the  brandy  bottle, 
the  card  table,  and  certain  frail  and  fair  females 
made  him  a  social  outcast,  but  what  of  it?    Was 
not  his  soul  as  good  as  yours  and  mine?    Aye, 
and  mayhap  better ! 
Once  I  asked  him  of  his  people,  and  he  said: 
"Since  when  has  a  man  of  almost  sixty,  broken, 
poor,  and  his  trade  worn  out,  had  people?    No, 
boy;  it  is  not  the  way  of  the  world,"  and  he 
sighed. 
"But  was  there  not  some  one  to  love  you?" 
"Oh,  boy,  there  was,"  he  answered,  and  my 
soul  filled  with  sorrow  for  his  soul,  for  the  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  was  such  as  few  voices  ever 
utter.    It  was  then  half  after  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  were  walking  through  the  desolate 
streets,  homeward,  for  Hank  lived  not  far  from 
me.    Our  way  led  us  across  the  beautiful  broad 
plaza  in  front  of  the  great  white  Capitol.    Hun- 
dreds of  electric  lights  make  the  grounds  almost 
as  light  as  day.    Here,  below  one  of  those  lamps, 
we  stopped,  and  the  white  dome  and  the  silent 
stars  were  all  that  watched  us.     Hank  fumbled 
at  his  shirt  bosom  for  a  moment  and  then  drew 
forth   a  small  gold  case,   set  with   a  sparkling 
initial  I  could  not  plainly  decipher.    He  touched 
a   spring  and   a   tiny  miniature  smiled  at  me. 
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Arched  brows  above  the  brown  eyes,  the  slender 
aristocratic  nose,  and  proudly  held  chin  all  de- 
noted the  unmistakable  birth  of  their  owner.  As 
my  eyes  feasted  upon  this  gem  of  the  limner's 
art,  Hank  closed  it  with  a  snap. 

"You  have  seen  too  far  into  my  soul,"  he  said 
simply. 

♦  ♦    .        ♦  *  * 

Time  had  passed  until  it  was  almost  six  months 
since  Hank  had  come  to  work  in  Alley  12.  Hank 
Smith,  a  name  of  the  common  herd,  harsh, 
coarse,  and  not  unbefitting  the  worldly  position 
of  a  printer,  though  the  man  that  bore  it  might 
have,  with  his  grace  and  courtesy,  born  the  name 
of  a  Montmorency,  a  Beauclerc,  or  a  d'Uzes,  and 
have  added  lustre  to  it. 

"Six  months,"  said  Hank  as  he  signed  the  pay- 
roll and  stood  away  that  the  next  man  might 
take  his  place.  "Six  months!  why,  boy,  that's 
a  long  time  for  me  to  stay  in  one  town.  It's  about 
time  for  me  to  move  on." 

A  day  later  my  hand  grasped  Hank's  for  the 
last  time,  and  his  merry  eyes  looked  into  mine 
as  he  bade  me  farewell. 

The  type  clicks  as  regularly  in  the  long  com- 
posing-room as  it  did  when  he  was  there,  and 
the  proof-press  rattles  as  it  grinds  out  proofs, 
but  at  Slug  106  there  is  a  strange  face. 

Dear,  merry  old  vagabond;  happy,  courteous 
gentleman,  where  lies  your  head  to-night?  Is  it 
on  the  stones  and  under  the  trees  of  the  highways 
of  those  lands  of  which  you  told  me — Chappy,  care- 
less Italy;  proud,  ragged  Spain;  France  of  the 
laugh  and  dance;  or  Germany  of  the  old  robber 
castles  and  new  beer-gardens?  Or  does  it  lie 
on  the  pillow  of  the  best  hotel  of  some  Ameri- 
can city — Chicago,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  or 
where? 

So,  dear  old  Hank,  should  you  ever  read  this 
sketch,  I  beg  you  to  forgive  it  for  its  forgetful- 
ness  of  those  details  that  endeared  you  to  all 
who  knew  you,  and  remember  that  I,  the  "boy," 
am  but  an  apprentice  in  the  craft  of  story-telling. 


Mnitonatr9»  M9r§ty  Human Mew  Yofk  Sun 

"You  people  who  live  in  New  York  are  more 
amusing  to  us  who  come  in  from  the  smaller 
towns  than  you  suppose,"  said  a  country  merchant 
to  the  salesman  who  was  selling  him  goods.  "I 
had  some  business  in  an  office  in  the  Mills  Building 
yesterday.  It  was  with  the  head  man  of  a  firm 
that  handles  only  such  transactions  as  run  up  into 
the  millions.  The  office  boy  said  I  would  have 
to  wait,  as  the  man  to  whom  I  sent  my  card 
was  very  busy. 

"That  was  all  right.     I  took  a  chair  and  a 


newspaper.  A  few  minutes  after  a  well-dressed, 
prosperous-looking  individual  rushed  by  me. 

"'Which  way  did  that  engine  go?'  he  asked 
the  office  boy. 

"Before  the  boy  could  answer,  another  man 
with  a  prosperous  brand  upon  him  poked  his 
head  into  the  vestibule  and  asked  the  boy  where 
the  fire  was.  Then  the  same  man  went  into  the 
office  of  the  man  to  whom  I  had  sent  my  card. 
He  left  the  door  ajar  and  I  peeped  in.  Then 
I  went  in.  I  concluded  I  might  as  well,  as  I 
saw  the  head  of  the  firm  and  the  two  men  I 
have  just  mentioned  balancing  themselves  across 
the  sill  of  an  open  window.  They  were  looking 
out  at  a  fire  engine. 

"Now,  we  do  that  at  home.  But  here  were 
three  financial  magnates,  each  of  whom  was  a 
busy  man,  who  had  dropped  their  concerns  to 
look  at  a  fire  engine.  Well,  I  was  glad  of  it.  I 
thought  better  of  them  for  it.  It  made  me  feel 
as  though  I  wasn't  the  only  one. 

"I  sat  down  in  the  office  until  they  had  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  and  when  die  man  whom  I  had 
been  waiting  to  see  pulled  his  head  back  he 
greeted  me  cordially  and  then  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  that  fire  engine.  Then  we  got  down  to 
business  and  while  we  were  talking  another  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  came  in  and  the  one  with  whom 
I  had  business  broke  off  the  converss^tion  to  ask 
his  partner  if  he  knew  where  the  fire  was.  Now, 
suppose  he  had  come  to  my  town  and  I  had  shown 
as  much  curiosity  about  that  fire  and  engine  as 
my  friends  in  the  Mills  Building  did — ^wouldn't 
he  have  had  a  laugh  on  me  ? 

"After  I  left  the  Mills  Building  I  had  occasion 
to  pass  along  Liberty  street  under  the  shadow  of 
a  skyscraper  in  process  of  erection.  It  was  about 
the  hour  for  luncheon.  I  saw  at  least  one  hun- 
dred business  men  standing  in  the  street  looking 
upward.  They  had  possession  of  the  sidewalk, 
and  as  I  couldn't  pass  along  without  jostling 
others,  or  without  being  jostled,  I  came  to  a 
standstill  and  looked  upward  with  the  crowd. 
What  do  you  think  they  were  looking  at?  A 
hoisting  machine  which  contained  a  lot  of  iron 
rivets.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  me,  for  I  am 
a  countryman.  But  I  noticed  that  there  were 
a  hundred  others.     So  I  felt  better. 

"That  wasn't  all  that  amused  me  that  day.  I 
went  into  a  cafe  where  there  was  a  crowd  of 
business  men.  I  took  a  bill  of  fare,  and  looked 
over  it  to  see  what  I  could  order  that  would  not 
make  me  look  any  more  like  a  countryman  than 
I  felt.  I  passed  over  several  articles  which  had 
French  labels  trying  to  find  something  I  could 
say  easy,  when  a  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  the 
president  of  a  bank  came  in,  and  throwing  his 
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menu  aside  told  the  waiter  to  bring  him  a  plate 
of  combeef  hash,  a  cut  of  pumpkin  pie  and  a 
glass  of  milk. 

"That  was  just  what  my  mouth  had  been  ach- 
ing for,  but  I  felt  a  bit  backward  in  ordering  it. 
I  didn't  want  to  appear  too  much  like  a  country- 
man, however,  so  I  changed  my  seat  to  another 
table,  and  when  I  had  thrown  the  bill  of  fare 
aside  and  said  'Cornbeef  hash,  pumpkin  pie  and 
milk'  the  garqon,  as  they  call  him  here,  nearly 
threw  a  handspring  to  execute  the  order.  If  I 
had  tried  to  order  something  fancy  he  probably 
would  have  sized  me  up  for  a  hayseed,  and  given 
me  a  stare  that  would  have  caused  me  to  mix 
up  his  identity  with  an  ice-cream  freezer.  I  am 
always  glad  to  come  to  New  York.  Your  people 
amuse  me,  and  then  I  always  go  home  feeling 
that  I  am  not  the  only  one." 


A  Pupil London  Outlook 

Conductor  No.  00  was  evidently  a  pupil ;  he  was 
also  quite  evidently  in  a  blue  funk.  He  was  very 
nicely  washed,  and  his  mother  had  brushed  his 
coat  and  put  an  extra  dose  of  starch  into  his 
rather  frayed  collar,  fitting  him  out  for  his  first 
appearance. 

Have  you  ever  speculated  where  might  be  the 
school  for  'bus  conductors  ?  Have  you  not  imag- 
ined a  red-brick  building  in  some  retired  street — 
a  building  in  which  budding  'bus  conductors  sit 
in  rows,  according  to  their  standard  of  proficiency 
in  reciting  "Benk,  Benk,  Benk,"  and  other  like 
ballads,  their  ability  to  stand  upright  on  a  rapid- 
rolling  vehicle,  and  their  command  of  strong 
language?  But  that  imagination  is  all  wrong 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  no  red-brick 
building,  no  class  of  budding  conductors — ^noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  The  schoolroom  for  every  con- 
ductor is  upon  the  footboard  of  his  own  omnibus, 
and  he  learns  to  conduct  as  other  people  learn 
other  arts — ^by  conducting. 

Albeit  he  is  not  entirely  unhelped.  This  con- 
ductor had  a  preceptor,  an  old  hand  at  the  busi- 
ness, who  was  kind  to  the  new  boy  in  a  lofty, 
condescending  way,  and  very  patient  and  pains- 
taking in  his  teaching.  The  new  boy  was  exceed- 
ing raw;  he  had  not  even  yet  properly  acquired 
his  footboard  legs.  His  stiff  wooden  attitude 
contrasted  painfully  with  the  free-and-easy  grace 
of  the  preceptor  as  he  lolled  against  the  banisters 
or  swang  jauntily  from  the  end  of  the  bell-rope. 

Presently  the  new  boy  began,  pursuant  to  in- 
structions, to  collect  the  fares.  He  said  "Fares, 
please,"  it  is  true,  but  there  was  something 
strangely  diffident  about  the  demand.  You  heard 
it  without  the  least  tremor.  Your  hand  did  not 
immediately  fly  to  your  pocket  in  anxious  haste 


to  convince  the  official  that  you  had  never  had 
the  smallest  wish  or  intention  to  defraud. 

"Fares,  please,"  said  the  new  boy  ag^ain.  But 
he  said  it  with  an  excessive  mildness,  as  if  it 
were  some  great  favor  he  hardly  expected  to  ob- 
tain. 

He  collected  the  fares,  too,  in  the  wrong  way, 
and  must  needs  be  promptly  pulled  up  by  the 
preceptor  for  doing  so.  You  would  have  thought 
both  sides  of  an  omnibus  were  the  same  for  col- 
lecting purposes.     But  they  are  not. 

"Begin  on  the  left  side,"  exhorted  the  preceptor, 
"and  come  down  on  the  right.  Then  you  don't 
get  'em  mixed."  So,  timidly,  and  with  a  fearful 
lack  of  confidence,  the  new  boy  gathered  in  his 
harvest  of  pence,  and  was  ordered  to  do  the 
same  on  the  roof.  He  scuttled  gaily  up  the  steps, 
glad  to  get  away  into  the  freer  space  above.  For 
he  required  plenty  of  room  did  Conductor  No.  00. 
He  was  amazingly  awkward  in  the  managing  of 
his  punching-machine,  and  he  was  always  in  the 
way.  When  a  passenger  would  get  in,  No.  00 
invariably  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  had  to  be 
summarily  evicted  by  thfe  preceptor.  When  a 
passenger  would  get  out,  then  No.  00  was  staring 
nervously  at  the  general  public,  oblivious  of  the 
needs  of  his  own  particular  charges.  And  he 
had  not  even  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
of  hoisting  his  lady-passengers  up  by  the  arm, 
nor  of  dropping  them  gently  again  into  the  gutter 
at  the  end  of  their  journey.  He  gripped  them 
so  earnestly  that  they  grimaced  with  pain,  or 
he  did  not  grip  them  at  all — ^which  was  far  worse. 
The  preceptor  did  all  the  warbling  part  of  the 
business.  For  nothing  would  induce  the  pupil 
to  open  his  mouth.  At  Westminster  Bridge, 
where  the  preceptor  went  off  to  exchange  views 
with  a  friend  on  a  moldy  green  "Favorite,"  our 
omnibus  was  silent  as  the  grave.  The  driver 
may  have  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
points  of  interest  upon  his  route,  but  there  was 
no  single  cry  of  invitation  from  the  rear.  The 
new  boy,  left  for  the  first  time  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  stood  nervously  upon  the  curb- 
stone playing  idly  with  his  badge.  It  was  a  horrid 
moment  for  No.  00.  Presently  another  omnibus 
rolled  up  behind  and  we  were  ordered  on,  to  the 
evident  relief  of  our  conductor.  For  the  pre- 
ceptor had  come  back,  and  the  new  boy  was  once 
more  in  an  atmosphere  of  shelter  and  chaperon- 
age. 

Perhaps  the  preceptor  was  aware,  having  gone 
through  the  like  experience  himself,  how  little 
equal  his  pupil  was  to  reciting  in  public;  for 
when  we  arrived  at  Charing  Cross  he  nobly  took 
the  whole  of  that  duty  upon  himself.  Indeed,  I 
think  at  this  point  the  preceptor  could  not  resist 
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the  temptation  to  show  off  a  little  before  that 
muff  of  a  new  boy.  Opposite  the  Post  Office  we 
halted,  and  then  and  there  the  preceptor  indulged 
in  a  perfect  orgy  of  warbling.  With  one  foot 
on  his  footboard,  the  other  swinging  at  large 
all  over  the  Strand,  his  right  hand  grasping  the 
stair-rail,  his  left  invitingly  outstretched,  the  pre- 
ceptor bawled  away  lustily.  The  new  boy  gazed 
at  him  wistfully,  and  never  uttered  a  sound.  It 
seems  easy  enough  to  stare  all  the  world  in  the 
face,  and  say 

"Benk." 
Just  you  try  it ;  that  is  all. 

There  was  a  note  of  ostentatious  triumph,  too, 
at  the  end  of  the  preceptor's  chant.  It  was  im- 
possible to  catch  the  precise  words;  they  sounded 
like  "bow-wow."  No  doubt  they  were  "bow- 
wow." 

"Liverpool-streetbow-wow,       Liver-poolstreet- 

'  bow-wow,"  sang  the  preceptor  cheerily,  while  the 

poor,  clumsy,  nervous  pupil  stood  awkwardly  by 

doing  nothing,  painfully  conscious  of  his  clean 

hands,  and  clean  collar,  and  his  new  black  tie. 

I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Conductor 
00  is  at  home  upon  his  footboard,  and  can  swing 
as  gracefully  in  space  as  his  preceptor.  Longer 
still,  before  he  can  warble  the  list  of  stopping- 
places  on  his  route  so  light-heartedly,  and  wind 
up  every  warble  with  that  strange  trimnphant 
note, 

"Liverpoolstreetbowwow,  Liverpoolstreetbow- 
wow,  Liverpoolstreebowwo — o — o — w." 


The  atory'9  Entltng J,  A.  Flgnn Undo/I  Blaek  Md  WktU 

"Well,"  I  asked,  as  she  laid  down  the  gaily- 
covered  magazine.  I  was  sorry  for  the  ending  of 
the  tale,  when  the  gray  eyes  ceased  to  flash  and 
the  kind  lips  to  quiver. 

"It  is  a  pretty  story,  Mr.  Norton,"  she  said. 
"Oh,  no,  you  needn't  shake  your  head.  I'm  not 
saying  so  just  because  it's  yours.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  you  could  write  it" 

"Pen  and  ink,  whisky  and  soda,  tailor's  bill  as 
a  stimulus  1" 

"Please  don't  make  fun.  I  want  to  be  serious." 
When  she  looks  at  me  in  her  earnest  way  I  am 
helpless. 

"Does  that  mean  criticism?"  I  inquired,  leaning 
a  little  toward  her. 

"Criticism  and  inquiry — if  I  may?" 

"Inquiry  by  all  means.  I'm  rather  afraid  of 
your  criticism,  do  you  know."  She  is  very  bright, 
and  her  remarks  often  help  me,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

She  opened  and  shut  the  magazine  absently. 

"What  I  was  wondering,"  she  said,  "was  why 
you  wrote  so  seriously,  and  talked  so  frivolously ; 


whether  one  mood  was  the  real  you,  and  the 
other  a  sham  you ;  and  which  was  which !" 

"I  think,"  I  protested,  "I  would  rather  have  the 
criticism,  if  you  don't  mind." 

She  lauglied  softly.  I  like  her  laugh.  "It  is 
rather  an  obtrusive  question.  But  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know.  You-  do  mean  this" — ^she 
touched  the  book— "a  little,  don't  you?" 

"Ye — es,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  I  do.  I  did  when 
I  wrote  it,  anyhow." 

"And  afterwards?" 

"I  keep  my  seriousness  for  serious  occasions." 

"Which  is  a  rebuke  for  my  inquisitiveness,  I 
suppose?"  She  flushed  a  little.  She  is  rather 
pale  generally.  Some  people  wouldn't  call  her 
good-looking.    I  do. 

.  "I  didn't  mean  it  to  be,"  I  apologized.  "I  ought 
to  be  flattered  at  your  interest " 

"In  your  tales,"  she  corrected. 

"In  my  tales,  of  course.  I  suppose  the  real 
answer  is,  that  I  do  not  carry  my  heart  upon  my 
sleeve." 

"But  you  have  one  all  the  same?"  A  touch 
of  wistfulness  makes  her  voice  perfect. 

"Try !"  I  caught  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and 
stopped.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  heart- 
whole  before  I  met  her. 

"Now  for  the  criticism,"  she  continued  hastily. 

"Or  as  large  an  instalment  as  I  can  stand." 

"The  criticism  must  not  be  misunderstood.  You 
will  remember,  please,  that  I  like  the  tale — ^like  it 
very  much  in  fact"    I  bowed. 

"The  criticism  is ?" 

"That  it  is  a  repetition  of  your  other  tales."  I 
gasped. 

"Why  I  thought  it  was  quite  different  1"  She 
shook  her  head.  "Fresh  characters,  fresh  scen- 
ery, new  plot,  original  phrases " 

"The  machinery  is  different,  but  the  story  is 
really  the  same." 

"In  what  way?  In  being  about  a  man  and  a 
woman  ?" 

"Yes."    I  laughed. 

"If  you  can  invent  a  third  kind  of  person,"  I 
said,  "I'll  utilize  it  with  pleasure.  At  present  I 
haven't  made  the  discovery." 

"Don't  be  absurd.  What  I  mean  is  that  your 
men  and  women  always  do  the  same  thing." 

"Fall  in  love?" 

"Exactly." 

"There  are  lots  of  ways  of  doing  it,"  I  suggest- 
ed. 

"At  the  present  rate  you  will  soon  exhaust 
them.    Whatever  will  you  do  then?" 

I  lit  a  cigarette,  with  her  permission,  to  aid 
reflection. 
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**I'in  hanged  if  I  know.  I've  often  wondered 
myself.    Make  them  fall  out  of  love,  I  suppose." 

'*And  when  youVe  exhausted  that?" 

"Make  them  fall  in  again  t"  She  stamped  her 
foot  impatiently. 

**Do  you  absolutely  refuse  to  be  original?  I 
cannot  think  you  do  yourself  justice  in  keeping 
to  such  a  hackneyed  theme — though  I  admit  you 
do  it  very  nicely." 

"I  might  do  it  better  if  I  had  more  practical 
experience,"  I  suggested.  There  is  something 
about  her  big  eyes  and  the  little  droop  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  which  makes  a  fellow  say 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 

"Now  remember  our  compact,"  she  warned  me. 
We  were  pledged  to  a  purely  platonic  friendship. 
Tve  had  that  sort  of  thing  in  my  tales,  but  it 
always  broke  down. 

"The  keeping  of  a  platonic  compact,"  said  I, 
"would  be  a  novel  theme,  don't  you  think?" 

"Would  it  be  interesting  enough?"  she  asked, 
doubtfully. 

"There !  What  stronger  defense  could  I  have  ? 
I  propose  to  leave  out  the  love-making,  and  you 
say  that  the  interest  would  be  gone."  She 
drummed  upon  the  table  with  her  fingers. 

"Surely  there  is  some  other  theme?"  I  knocked 
the  ash  deliberately  off  my  cigarette. 

"Upon  my  word,"  I  confessed,  "I'm  not  sure 
that  there  is.    But  I'll  think  over  it." 

Then  her  brothers  came  in,  and  we  changed 
the  subject  until  I  was  going.  It  is  part  of  the 
compact  that  she  shall  see  me  out  of  the  door.  I 
insisted  upon  it. 

"When  shall  I  communicate  the  result  of  my 
deliberations?"  I  asked  in  the  hall.  "To-mor- 
row?*' 

"I'm  going  to  Vereker's." 

"And  Wednesday,  I'm  due  at  a  smoker.  Thurs- 
day?" 

"If  you  like." 

"Thursday,  then.    Good-night,  Mary." 

It  is  in  the  compact  that  I  am  not  to  call  her 
Mary,  but  I  do.  Sometimes  she  oibjects,  some- 
times she  doesn't.  On  this  occasion  she  only 
tossed  her  head,  and  half  turned  away  from  me. 
She  is  aware  that  she  looks  well  in  profile.  I  sud- 
denly bent  over  her,  and 

"How  dare  you!"  she  cried,  hotly. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  Mary ;  you  looked  so  tempt- 
ing."   But  she  ran  upstairs,  with  her  face  scarlet 

"I  shall  not  be  in  on  Thursday,"  she  called,  as 
she  turned  the  comer,  "or  any  other  day." 

So  I  went  out,  feeling  triumphantly  foolish. 

Next  Thursday  I  called,  and  she  wasn't  out, 
but  she  received  me  coolly,  and  kept  the  table 
between  us. 


"Look  here,  Mary,"  I  began. 

"Miss  Montague,  if  you  please!" 

"I  don't  please.  It  is  quite  natural  to  call  a 
friend  by  her  Christian  name." 

"Ye — es,  but  people  might  misunderstand,  we 
agreed,  and  so " 

"I'm  not  going  to  pander  to  other  people's 
stupidity,"  I  said,  indignantly;  "and  I  don't  con- 
sider that  friendship  should  have  to  be  weighed 
and  measured  in  exact  words."  Thad  prepared 
this  remark  beforehand. 

"No— o :  perhaps  not."  I  knew  it  would  score. 
"Still,  there  are  bounds  to  friendship."  She  shut 
her  little  mouth  decisively. 

"If  you  mean  last  Tuesday " 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it,"  she  interrupted. 
"Have  you  considered  about  the  stories?" 

"Yes;  I  have  reasoned  out  my  position  most 
carefully — ^Mary."  She  frowned,  but  passed  the 
familiarity. 

"And  your  conclusions?"' 

"Is  in  verse." 

"Oh  !  how  nice !"  Women  always  like  a  fellow 
to  run  to  verse.  I  suppose  it  is  because  he  is 
sure  to  give  himself  away !    "Let  me  see  it." 

"On  condition  that  you  read  it  aloud."  She 
looked  objections.  "I  want  to  hear  if  I  have 
got  the  swing." 

So  she  declaimed  softly.  I  think  I  said  that  she 
had  a  pretty  voice. 

TO   MARY. 

I  made  mc  a  talc  of  the  tempest  at  sea. 
Full  of  thunder  and  lightning  above, 

And  the  terrors  that  be  when  the  storm-winds  arc 
free- 
But  the  end  of  the  story  was  love! 

I  sang  me  a  song  of  a  raid  in  the  glen, 
With  a  lilt  of  the  pipers  who  played. 

Strike  again,  strike  agam,  and  die  dgiting  like  men! 
And  the  struggle  was  over  a  maid! 

I  planned  me  a  play  of  a  monarch  of  fame,  • 

And  his  courtiers  in  silken  attire, 
And  his  statesmen,  who  came  like  a  moth  to  the 
flame — 

For  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  were  the  fire! 

I  paeaned  the  praise  of  an  hero  so  calm, 
And  so  strong  in  the  tumult  to  stand, 

When  I  found  me  the  charm  that  had  strengthened 
his  arm — 
It  was  only  the  touch  of  a  hand! 

And  I?    If  my  heart  for  a  moment  be  strong. 

If  my  tale  of  a  page  ring  sincere, 
Or  if  merits  belong  to  the  play  or  the  song — 

They  are  only  your  echoes,  my  dear! 

When  she  came  to  the  last  line  her  voice  was 
very  soft,  and  just  a  little  tearful.  I  put  my 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  we  stood  looking 
silently  at  the  paper  for  a  minute.  Then  I  drew 
her  gently  to  me-^he  way  the  stories  end ! 
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Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  was  born  at  Bodmin, 
England,  November  21,  1863;  his  schooling  was 
received  at  Newton  Abbot  College,  at  Clifton  Col- 
lege, and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1886.  He  afterward  became 
lecturer  in  classics  at  Trinity,  and  so  remained 
until  he  left  Oxford  for  London.  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  is  known  to  Americans  almost  wholly  as  a 
novelist  but  he  is  perhaps  better  known  at  home 
as  a  journalist  and  writer  of  verse.  One  of  his 
first  literary  efforts  was  Athens,  a  poem  pub- 
lished in  the  Cliftonian,  in  1881.  He  has  since 
published  two  collections  of  verse:  Poems  and 
Ballads,  and  Green  Bays.  The  latter  contained 
some  parodies  that  were  considered  remarkably 
clever  and  were  widely  read  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication in  1893.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  verse  is 
easy,  graceful  and  distinctly  popular.  At  the 
present  he  is  living,  at  Fowey,  Cornwall,  for  he 
finds  it  easier  to  do  his  literary  work  in  the 
country  than  in  London.  He  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  London  Speaker  since  its  commence- 
ment in  January,  1890,  and  still  writes  it  weekly 
literary  causerie.  His  poems  have  never  been 
published  in  this  country. 

THE   SPLENDID   SPUR. 

Not  on  the  neck  of  prince  or  hound 

Nor  on  a  woman's  finger  twin'd. 
May  gold  from  the  deriding  ground 
Keep    sacred   that   we   sacred   bind: 
On  the  heel 
Of  splendid  steel 
Shall  stand  secure  on  sliding  fate, 
When  golden  navies  weep  their  freight. 

The  scarlet  hat,  the  laurelled  stave 

Are  measures,  not  the  springs,  of  worth; 
In  a  wife's  lap,  as  in  a  grave, 

Man's  airy  notions  mix  with  earth. 
Seek  other  spur 
Bravely  to  stir 
The  dust  in  this  loud  world,  and  tread 
Aln-high  among  the  whispering  dead. 

Trust  in  thvself, — then  spur  amain: 

So  shall  Charybdis  wear  a  grace, 
Grim  /Etna  laugh,  the  Lybian  plain 
Take  roses  to  her  shrivelled  face. 
This  orb — this  round 
Of  sight  and  sound — 
Count  it  the  lists  that  God  hath  built 
For  haughty  hearts  to  ride  atilt. 

THE  WHITE  MOTH. 

If  a  leaf  rustled,  she  would  start: 
And  yet  she  died  a  year  ago. 

How  had  so  frail  a  thing  the  heart 
To  journey  where  she  trembled  so? 

And  do  they  turn  and  turn  in  fright. 
Those  tiny  feet  in  so  much  night? 


The  light  above  the  poets  head 

Streamed  on  the  page  and  on  the  cloth, 

And  twice  and  thrice  there  buffeted 

On  the  black  pane  a  white  winged  moth: 

'Twas  Annie's  soul  that  beat  outside 
And  "Open,  open,  open!"  cried: 

"If  I  could  not  find  the  w^y  to  God; 

There  were  too  many  fiaming  suns 
For  signposts,  and  the  fearful  road 

Led  over  wastes  where  millions 
Of  tangled  comets  hissed  and  burned — 

I  was  bewildered  and  I  turned. 

"O,  it  was  easy  then!  I  knew 

Yon  window  and  no  star  beside. 

Look  up,  and  take  me  back  to  you!" 

— He  rose  and  thrust  the  window  wide. 

'Twas  but  because  his  brain  was  hot  ' 
With  rhyming;  for  he  heard  her  not. 

But  poets  polishing  a  phrase 

Show  anger  over  trivial  things; 

And  as  she  blundered  in  the  blaze 
Towards  him,  on  ecstatic  wings. 

He  raised  a  hand,  and  smote  her  dead; 
Then  wrote  "That  I  had  died  instead!" 

UPON  GRACIOSA,  WALKING  AND  TALKING. 

(From  Troy  Town.) 
When  as  abroad,  to  greet  the  morn, 
I  mark  my  Graciosa  walk. 
In  homage  bends  the  whispering  corn. 

Yet  to  confess 

Its  awkwardness 
Must  hang  its  head  upon  the  stalk. 

And  when  she  talks,  her  lips  do  heal 
The  wounds  her  lightest  glances  give: — 
In  pity  then  be  harsh,  and  deal 

Such  wounds  that  I 

May  hourly  die. 
And,  by  a  word  restored,  live. 

KENMARE    RIVER. 

*Tis  Pfetty  to  be  in  Ballinderry, 

'Tis  pretty  to  be  in  Ballindoon, 
But  'tis  prettier  far  in  County  Kerry 

Coortin'  under  the  bran'  new  moon, 
Aroon,  Aroon! 

'Twas  there  by  the  bosom  of  blue  Killarney, 
They  came  by  the  hundther  a-coortin'  me; 

Sure  I  was  the  one  to  give  back  their  blarney. 
An'  merry  was  I  to  be  fancy-free. 

But  never  a  step  in  the  lot  was  lighter 

And  divole  a  boulder  among  the  bhoys, 

Than  Phclinc  O'Shea,  me  dynamither. 
Me  illigant  arthist  in  clock-work  toys. 

'Twas  all  for  love  he  would  bring  his  figgers 
Of  iminent  statesmen,  in  toy  machines. 

An*  hould  me  hand  as  he  pulled  the  triggers 
An'  scattered  the  thraytors  to  smithereens. 

An'  to  see  the  Queen  in  her  Crystial  Pallus 
Fly  up  to  the  roof,  an'  the  windeys  broke! 

And  all  with  divole  a  trace  of  mallus — 

But  he  was  the  boy  that  enjoyed  his  joke! 
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Then  O.  but  his  cheek  would  flush,  an'  "Bridget," 
He'd  say,  "will  yer  love  me?"  But  Fd  be  coy 

And  answer  him,  "Arrah  now,  dear,  don't  fidget!*' 
Though  at  heart  I  loved  him,  me  arthist  bhoy! 

One  night  we  stood  by  the  Kenmare  River, 
An'  "Bridget,  creina,  now  whist,"  said  he, 

"ril  be  goin'  to-night,  an'  may  be  for  iver; 
Open  your  arms  at  last  to  me!" 

'Twas  there  by  the  banks  of  the  Kenmare  River 
He  took  in  his  hands  me  white,  white  face. 

An*  we  kissed  our  first  an'  our  last  for  iver — 
For  Phehne  O'Shea  is  disparsed  in  space. 

'Twas  pretty  to  be  by  blue  Killarney, 

'Twas  pretty  to  hear  the  linnets  call, 

But  whist!  for  I  cannot  attend  their  blarney^ 
Nor  whistle  to  answer  at  all,  at  all. 

For  the  voice  that  he  swore  'ud  out-call  the  linnets, 
Is  cracked  intoirely,  and  out  of  chune. 

Since  the  clock-work  missed  it  by  thirteen  minutes 
An'  scattered  me  Pheline  around  the  moon. 
Aroon,  Aroon! 

TIM   THE   DRAGOON. 

(From  Troy  Town.) 
Be  aisy  and  list  to  a  chune 
That's  sung  of  bowld  Tim  the  Dragoon — 
Sure,    'twas    he'd   never   miss 
To  be  stealin'  a  kiss, 
Or  a  brace,  by  the  light  of  the  moon — 

— Aroon — 
Wid  a  wink  at  the  Man  in  the  Moon! 

Rest  his  sowl  where  the  daisies  grow  thick; 
For  he's  gone  from  the  land  of  the  quick: 

But  he's  still  making  love 

To  the  leddies  above. 
An'  be  jabbers!  he'll  tache  'em  the  thrick — 

Avick 
Niver  doubt  but  he'll  tache  'em  the  thrick! 

*Tis  by  Tim  the  dear  saints  '11  set  sthore. 
And  'ull  thrate  him  to  whisky  galore: 

For  they've  only  to  sip 

But  the  tip  of  his  lip 
An'  be  dad!  they'll  be  askm'  for  more— 

Asthore — 
By  the  powers,  they'll  be  shoutin'  "Ancore." 

UNITY  PUT  QUARTERLY.* 

(By  A.  C  S.) 
The  centuries  kiss  and  commingle. 

Cling,  clasp,  and  are  knit  in  a  chain; 
Xo  cycle  but  scorns  to  be  single, 

No  two  but  demur  to  be  twain. 
'Till  the  land  of  the  lute  and  the  love-tale 

Be  bride  of  the  boreal  breast, 
And  the  dawn  with  the  darkness  shall  dovetail. 

And  East  with  the  West. 
The  desire  for  the  grey  for  the  dun  nights 

Is  that  of  the  dun  for  the  grey; 
The  tales  of  Thousand  and  Oiie  Nights 

Touch  lips  with  the  Times  of  to-day. — 
Come,  chasten  the  cheap  with  the  classic; 

Choose  Churton;  thy  chair  and  thy  class. 
Mix.  melt  in  the  must  that  is  Massic 
The  beer  that  is  Bass. 


♦Suggested  by  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
enforcing  the  unity  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modem,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a  new 
school  of  literature  in  Oxford. 


Omnipotent  age  of  the  Aorist! 
Infinitelv  freely  exact! 
As  the  fragrance  of  fiction  is  fairest, 
[f  frayed  in  the  furnace  of  fact — 

Though  nine  be  the  muses  of  number 
There  is  hope  if  the  hand  book  be  one — 

Dispelling;  th^  planets  that  cumber 
The  path  of  the  sun. 

Though  crimson  thy  hands  and  thy  hood  be 
With  the  blood  of  a  brother  betrayed, 

O,  would-be-professor  of  would-be. 
We  call  thee  to  bless  and  to  aid. 

Transmuted  would  travel  with  Er,  see 
The  land  of  the  rolling  of  logs. 

Charmed,  chained  to  thy  side  as  to  Circe 
The  Ithacan  hogs. 

0  bourne  of  the  black  and  the  godly! 

0  land  where  the  good  niggers  go. 

With  the  books  that  are  borrowed  of  Bodley, 

Old  moons  and  our  castaway  clo'! 
There,  there,  till  the  roses  be  ripened 

Rebuke  us,  revile,  and  review, 
Then  take  thee  thine  annual  stipend 
So  lonjj  overdue. 

behold!  I  AM  NOT  ONE  THAT  GOES  TO  LECTURES. 

(By  W.  W.)- 
Behold!  I  am  not  one  that  goes  to  lectures  or  the 
pow-wow  of  professors. 
The  elementary  laws  never  apologize:  neither  do 
I  apologize. 

1  find  letters  from  the  Dean  dropt  on  my  table— 

and  every  one  is  signed  by  the  Dean's  name — 
And  I  leave  them  where  they  are;  for  I  know  that 
as  long  as  I  stay  up 
Others  will  punctually  come  for  ever  and  ever. 

1  am  one  who  goes  to  the  river, 

I  sit  in  the  boat  and  think  of  "life"  and  of  "time." 

How  life  is  much,  but  time  is  more;  and  the  be- 
ginning is  everything, 
But  the  end  is  something. 

I  loll  in  the  parks,  I  go  to  the  wicket,  I  swipe. 

I  see  the  twenty-two  young  men  from  Foster's 
watching  me,  and  the  trousers  of  the  twenty- 
two  young  men, 

I  see  the  Balliol  men  en  masse  watching  me. — The 
Hottentot  that  loves  his  mother,  the  untu- 
tored Bedowee,  the  cave-man  that  wears  only 
his  certificate  of  baptism,  and  the  shaggy 
Sioux  that  hangs  his  testamur  with  his  scalps. 

I  see  the  Don  who  ploughed  me  in  rudiments 
watching  me:  and  the  wife  of  the  Don  who 
ploughed  me  in  rudiments  watching  me. 

I  see  the  report  of  the  wicket-keeper  and  umpire. 
I  cannot  see  that  I  am  out. 

Oh!  you  umpires! 

I  am  not  one  that  greatly  cares  for  experience,  soap, 
bull-dogs,  cautions,  majorities,  or  a  graduated 
income  tax. 

The  certainty  of  space,  punctuation,  sexes,  institu- 
tions, copiousness,  degrees,  committees  deli- 
catesse,  or  the  fetters  of  rhyme. 

Myself    only    I    sing.  Me    Imperturbe!    Me    Pro- 
nounce! 
Me  progressive  and  the  depth  of  me  progressive. 
And  the  B4bos,  Anglice  bathos 

Of  me  chanting  to  the  public  the  song  of  Simple 
Enumeration. 
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Over  the  Wine  and  Walnuts* 
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An  Unbeliever. — The  circus  had  come  to 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Sail,  an  old  colored  woman 
who  had  never  seen  one,  collected  her  courage 
and  her  money  and  went.  Afterward  telling  her 
experience  to  one  of  her  friends  she  said  in  a 
very  contemptuous  voice,  "Yes,  indeed,  dey  done 
tried  to  mak'  me  b'lieve  the  mos'  scan'lous  things, 
till  I  jes'  got  so  riled,  dat  I  jes'  tole  dat  nigger 
dey  done  had  thar  in  a  cage  wif  *Wile  Man* 
writ  on  a  little  board  ^bove  him,  'Wile  man,  is 
you?  You  ain't  nothin'  but  an  old  Wilmin'ton 
street  nigger;  if  you'se  a  wile  man,  what's  you 
doing  wif  a  vaccination  on  your  arm  and  corns 
on  your  toes?'  and  then  he  showed  his  teef  and 
began  throwin'  straw  at  me,  but  no  sah  I  you 
couldn't  fool  me." 


It  Fitted  In. — The  late  Father  Pettit  was  one 
of  the  best-known  priests  in  the  Milwaukee 
diocese.  It  may  well  be  said  that  he  was  a  fine 
representative  of  the  pioneer  priest.  With  a  wide 
experience  and  an  appreciation  of  the  humor  of 
a  situation,  many  interesting  stories  are  told  of 
him. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  preaching  in  St. 
Raphael's  church,  Madison,  of  which  he  was 
•  pastor.  It  was  a  fine  summer  day  and  the  win- 
dows were  open.  In  an  adjoining  vacant  lot  a 
number  of  boys  were  playing  a  game  of  baseball. 

Father  Pettit's  sermon  was  on  heaven  and  the 
means  of  reaching  there.  He  had  just  come  to 
the  end  of  a  passage — "How  then  shall  we  reach 
heaven?"  he  asked  and  paused  in  a  solemn 
manner.  Just  then  came  floating  through  the 
church  window  in  a  high-keyed  voice:  "Slide 
like  the  devil,  slide." 

It  was  one  of  the  boy  baseball  players  coaching 
a  base  runner. 


A  Welcome  Qiange. — The  painter  Makart,  who 
was  sometimes  as  taciturn  as  Von  Moltke,  sat  for 
an  hour  one  evening  at  dinner  next  to  the  sou- 
brette,  Josephine  Gallmeyer,  without  volunteering 
a  word.  Finally  she  lost  patience,  and  exclaimed  : 
"Well,  dear  master,  suppose  we  change  the  sub- 
ject." 


"The  Bride  Cares." — At  a  wedding  rehearsal 
once  the  groom,  not  usually  an  ornament,  though 
a  necessary  appanage,  was  wondering  where  he 
should  go  and  what  he  should  do.    "Oh,"  said 

*Compiled  from  Short  Stories. 


the  best  man,  ''nobody  cares  what  you  do  and 
where  you  gol"  His  intended  simpered,  looked 
longingly  at  him,  smiled  weakly,  and  remarked 
boldly,  "The  bride  cares." 


A  Close  Call. — The  pastor  of  a  certain  colored 
flock  in  the  South  land,  required  satisfactory 
answers  to  his  questions  anent  their  actions, 
particularly  as  to  the  breaking  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, before  their  "speyience"  could  be 
given  in  "meetin'."  On  one  occasion.  Brer  Will- 
'um  Johnsing,  whose  pounces  upon  die  chicken 
coops  in  the  neighborhood  were  proverbial,  rose 
to  give  his  views  to  the  assembly,  "Hoi'  on,  dah, 
Brer  Johnsing,  hoi'  on,  jest  a  minute,"  said  the 
"pahson."  "Has  yo'  done  stole  any  chickens  dis 
week?"  "No  sah,"  promptly  replied  Brer  John- 
sing. "Any  tukkeys?"  "No,  sah,"  this  time 
more  emphatically.  "Any  shoats?"  "No,  sah," 
more  emphatically  still  this  time.  "Well  den, 
proceed  wid  yo'  testimony." 

Brer  Johnsing  did,  but  as  he  sat  down  and 
wiped  the  moisture  from  his  brow,  he  said  to 
himself,  "Golly,  didn't  he  sca'e  me,  doh?  If  he'd 
a  said  ducks,  he'd  a  had  me  sho'." 


A  "Ben"  Butler  Anecdote.— When  Gen.  "Ben" 
Butler  was  in  college,  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  boys  to  steal  signs  from  over  shops 
in  the  town.  On  one  occasion  "Ben"  carried  to 
his  room  a  brand  new  sign  which  a  shoemaker 
had  just  put  out  to  indicate  his  place  of  business. 
The  next  morning  the  enraged  shoemaker,  with 
an  officer,  went  to  the  students'  hall,  suspecting 
that  the  boys  had  been  up  to  some  of  their  old 
pranks  again.  Butler  learned  that  the  shoemaker 
was  making  a  room-to-room  search  for  the  sign, 
and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  till  his  turn 
should  come.  So  he  threw  the  sig^  on  the  open 
fireplace  and  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  began 
praying.  A  loud  knock  soon  came  against  the 
bolted  door.  But  hearing  the  occupant  engaged 
in  prayer,  the  shoemaker  and  officer  waited  till 
he  should  have  finished.  Butler  prayed  long,  with 
his  eyes  upon  the  sign  which  was  being  rapidly 
consumed.  When  the  last  trace  of  the  sign  had 
disappeared,  he  concluded  his  prayer,  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  impatient  listeners  on  the  outside,  by 
saying,  "An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seek- 
eth  after  a  sign ;  but  there  shall  no  sign  be  given." 
The  officer  and  shoemaker  then  entered,  but  of 
course  no  sign  was  found. 
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A  8eeme  In  Singapore Lorn/on  A  rgogy 

Let  us  enter  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  and  look  about  us.  On  either  hand,  converg- 
ing in  perspective,  the  metaled  roadway  is  flanked 
by  stuccoed  shops  one  story  high,  painted  crude 
blues  and  yellows,  with  here  and  there  a  broad 
expanse  of  wall  covered  closely  by  a  collection 
of  jumbled  circles,  like  melting  soap-bubbles,  such 
as  Chinamen  love  to  trace  in  their  efforts  at  dec- 
oration. The  plaster  in  many  places  is  discolored 
with  damp  in  shapeless  patches;  here  and  there  it 
is  peeling  and  hangs  limply  in  dirty  tatters. 
Strange  garments  flutter  from  the  windows  of  the 
upper  stories;  draggled  awnings  stretch  outward 
from  doorways;  gigantic  golden  Chinese  charac- 
ters sprawl  unevenly  in  every  direction;  signs 
covered  with  similar  inscriptions  protrude  above 
the  entrances  to  the  shops;  the  covered  veranda- 
like  footways,  which  are  the  only  sidewalks,  are 
filled  with  varied  litters  of  goods  displayed  for 
sale;  the  rest  of  the  narrow  space  is  crowded  by 
men  squatting  in  groups  smoking  and  gossiping, 
by  men  asleep,  by  men  bartering  with  stony- faced 
shopkeepers,  by  pariah  dogs  nosing  and  search- 
ingr*  ^y  stray  goats,  by  squalling  children,  naked, 
dirty  and  happy,  and  by  lounging  natives  of  half 
a  dozen  nationalities.  Inside  each  shop,  in  the 
dim  background,  an  altar  is  erected  to  To-Pe- 
Kong  and  his  attendant  demons.  Evil-smelling 
joss-sticks  smoulder  before  it.  A  raised  platform 
fills  up  most  of  the  space  flanked  by  a  narrow 
passage  leading  to  the  inner  room,  and  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  shelves  loaded  with  cloths  of 
Manchester  and  Germany,  with  tinned  meats  and 
fruits,  with  moth-eaten  edibles  beloved  by  the 
native  world,  with  Chinese  sugar-candy,  vermi- 
celli, strings  of  onions,  and  quantities  of  dusty 
and  miscdlaneous  rubbish.  An  oblong  Chinese 
counting  board  and  a  pile  of  limp  account  books 
fashioned  from  coarse  Chinese  paper  bear  witness 
to  the  business  aptitude  of  the  trader. 

Outside  in  the  roadway  all  is  noise  and  motion. 
At  one  point  by  the  roadside  a  seller  of  abomin- 
able sweet-stuffs  drives  a  thriving  trade  which 
calls  for  an  immense  expenditure  of  vituperation 
and  expletive.  Close  at  hand  a  street-barber  has 
pitched  his  portable  shop,  and  is  calmly  engaged 
in  shaving  the  head  of  a  fellow-Chinaman  whose 
face  is  rapt  with  the  luxury  of  his  sensations. 
A  dozen  Chinese  pedlars  stroll  through  the  crowd 
shaking  metal  rattles,  now  and  again  shouting 
their  wares  with  voices  like  those  of  disconsolate 
dogs.      Groups    of    coolies    walk    along    staring 


stupidly  at  nothing  in  particular;  others  trip  and 
shamble  beneath  double  loads  suspended  across 
their  shoulders  at  either  end  of  stout  sticks.  Some 
are  dressed  in  coarse  calico  pants  and  coats,  others 
in  soiled  loin-clouts.  Similar  costumes  are  worn 
by  coal-black  Tamils,  with  their  hair  in  dirty  chig- 
nons, their  tongues  busy  with  the  vernacular  of 
Hell.  Portly  Indian  money-lenders  pass  draped 
in  flowing  gauze,  with  shaven  polls  and  fore- 
heads marked  with  white  caste-tokens — ^the  Marks 
of  the  Beast.  Grave  Parsees;  lean  and  filthy 
Eurasians;  trim  duck-clad  white  men;  young 
Malays  swaggering  and  vulgarly  aping  the  gait 
and  costume  of  their  European  masters;  gray- 
beards  of  the  same  race,  calm,  stately,  slow,  wear- 
ing with  an  old-world  dignity  the  picturesque 
garb  of  their  people;  shaggy-looking  ruffians  from 
Celebes,  long  of  hair  and  lithe  of  limb;  native- 
born  Chinese,  alert  and  spry ;  wild  folk,  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  Archipelago;  Sikh  policemen  in  pic- 
turesque mufti — ^men  drawn  from  half  the  races 
of  Asia  make  up  the  jostling  throng,  and  only 
here  and  there  is  the  face  of  an  old  hag  or  the 
carefully  veiled  form  of  a  younger  woman  to  be 
found  representing  the  softer  sex.  But  always 
the  Chinese  outnumber  all  other  peoples  as  ten 
to  one,  and  in  the  Babel  of  weird  tongues  it  is 
their  jerky  monosyllables  that  predominate,  irking 
the  ear.  Streams  of  vehicles  crushing  their  way 
through  the  crowds;  countless"rickshaws  running 
in  and  out  careless  of  danger,  indifferent  to  pub- 
lic convenience  or  the  rules  of  the  road,  the  sweat- 
ing pullers  deaf  to  the  execrations  heaped  upon 
them;  hack-gharris  seeking  fares  or  lumbering 
at  the  heels  of  rat-like  ponies,  with  a  glimpse  of 
brown  or  yellow  faces  seen  between  the  Venetians ; 
a  Chinaman  on  a  bicycle  with  his  pigtail  in  his 
pocket  to  keep  it  clear  from  the  revolving  wheels ; 
a  fat  Celestial  merchant  reclining  at  ease  in  a 
victoria  drawn  by  a  magnificent  pair  of  grays; 
a  smart  English  dog-cart  driven  furiously  by  a 
white  helmeted  subaltern ;  bullock-carts  with  their 
lumbering  teams ;  hand-barrows  propelled  slowly ; 
or  perhaps  the  Governor's  carriage  gay  with  scar- 
let uniforms :    What  a  picture  1 


Traveitng  on  tho  Conttnont OeratJIne  Bonner Argonaut 

The  trip  up  from  Florence  to  Paris  by  way  of 
the  St.  Gothard,  Bale,  and  the  Swiss  Lakes  is 
nearly  thirty-six  hours  long,  and  in  its  course  one 
patronizes  the  railroads  of  three  countries.  Of 
these,  the  Paris — or  do  you  call  it  German-Swiss  ? 
— train,  which  crosses  the  St.  Gothard  and  lands 
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you  at  Bale,  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  Italian 
or  French — so  much  cleaner,  so  much  more  com- 
fortable, with  so  many  more  guards  and  porters 
— that  one's  respect  for  a  country  where  they 
really  seem  to  know  how  to  travel  decently  rises 
to  an  exaggerated  point. 

This  was  the  first  car  I  had  seen  on  the  Continent 
like  an  American  Pullman — that  is,  with  a  cor- 
ridor down  the  middle  and  the  seats  arranged  in 
sections  with  high  backs.  At  every  third  section 
there  was  a  partition  and  a  glass  door  dividing 
the  coach  into  three  compartments.  By  means 
of  these  doors,  which  were  unlocked,  you  could 
pass  down  its  whole  length,  and  through  the  glass 
of  the  door  you  command  the  next  compartment, 
so^hat  if  any  one  was  being  murdered  in  there 
you  could  either  bravely  go  to  his  assistance, 
or  at  least  watch  the  performance  through  the 
glass  and  be  a  valuable  witness  afterward. 

There  would  have  to  be  a  revolution  in  one 
thing  if  the  American  cars  were  introduced,  and 
that  would  be  in  the  amount  of  hand-baggage  that 
the  European  traveler  carries.  One  has  to  sec 
this  to  believe  it.  Bags,  valises,  hold-alls,  tea- 
baskets,  shawl-straps,  lunch-boxes  go  piling  into 
the  rack,  under  the  seats  and  on  them,  and  on 
the  floor.  The  reason  for  it  is  the  small  amount 
of  baggage  allowed  and  the  high  price  asked  on 
the  excess.  I  paid  ten  dollars  extra  weight  on 
an  ordinary  steamer-trunk  and  a  hat-trunk.  In 
order  to  avoid  tfiis  payment,  everybody — even 
of  those  to  whom  the  disbursing  of  such  sums 
would  be  nothing — carries  few  trunks  and  this 
incredible,  inconceivafile  amount  of  hand-baggage. 
Of  all  people  the  English  carry  most.  I  thought 
in  my  simple  ignorance  that  the  English  in  their 
own  country  carried  larger  or  more  numerous 
packages  when  they  traveled  than  any  other  peo- 
ple under  the  sun.  But  I  did  not  realize  then 
that  they  were  only  making  a  short  journey  and 
in  a  country  where  they  are  allowed  a  fair  share 
of  luggage.  The  only  other  time  in  my  life  I  have 
seen  travelers  with  such  an  amount  of  "impedi- 
menta" was  once  when  I  saw  the  pioneers  start- 
ing from  San  Francisco  for  the  Klondike.  They 
went  in  gangs  or  parties,  and  had  piles  of  personal 
belongings  on  the  wharf  upon  which  families  and 
friends  could  all  sit. 

At  Bologna,  on  the  way  up,  three  handsome 
English  girls  joined  our  train  at  midnight,  and, 
wakened  from  uneasy  slumber,  I  looked  out  of  the 
window.  There  were  the  three  girls,  excitedly 
declaiming  in  English  and  French  to  several  be- 
mused Italian  porters.  The  little  party  was 
grouped  round  a  pyramidal  mass  of  bags,  port- 
manteaus, hold-alls,  baskets,  foot-warmers,  shawl- 
straps,  hat-boxes,  and  on  the  summit  of  all  a 


musical  instrument  in  a  case  that  I  judged  by 
its  size  to  be  a  bass-viol.  The  girls  were  insist- 
ing that  an  extra  carriage  must  be  put  on  for 
themselves  as  there  was  no  place  in  the  train 
that  would  hold  their  luggage.  Several  officials 
came  and  looked  at  it  wonderingly,  and  the  por- 
ters stood  and  stared  mute  and  fascinated.  I 
thought  myself  they  would  have  to  put  on  an 
extra  engine.  But  after  talking  heatedly  in  various 
tongues,  they  apparently  concluded  that  the  extra 
carriage  was  the  only  solution  to  the  situation, 
and  I  watched  them  starting  away  to  the  end  of 
the  train,  and  the  girls  in  advance  followed  by 
a  long  line   of  straggling  "facchinos." 

The  Americans  traveling  about  southern  France 
and  northern  Italy  at  this  season  are  thick  as 
blackberries.  You  can  tell  the  women  yards  off 
by  the  way  they  dress.  Americans  appear  to 
be  the  only  tourists  in  Europe  who  wear  golf- 
skirts.  The  wearing  of  these,  short,  jackets,  and 
soft  hats,  with  quills  in  the  side  or  a  twist  of  silk 
round  the  crown,  is  so  universal  that  it  amounts 
about  to  a  sort  of  national  uniform.  The  women 
of  no  other  nation  wear  anything  in  the  least 
like  it.  The  only  other  touring  females  who  are 
inclined  to  lean  to  a  set  form  of  dress  are  the 
English,  with  their  box-coats  and  straw  sailor- 
hats.  The  golf-skirts  on  the  American  and  the 
box-coat  on  the  English  are  as  distinctive  of  their 
nationalities  as  if  one  carried  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  other  the  Union  Jack. 

The  Americans  are  good  travelers,  gay,  easy- 
going, and  companionable.  Their  good  humor  is 
nearly  as  invariable  as  their  golf-skirts.  We  travel 
so  much  in  our  own  country,  take  such  tremendous 
journeys  as  part  of  the  day's  work,  that  we  have 
learned  to  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  of 
travel  with  much  philosophy.  To  the  American 
in  Europe  the  short  and  extremely  uncomfortable 
trips  are  part  of  the  general  "lark"— for  all  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe  are  "having  a  lark" — and  are  re- 
garded as  something  unique,  interesting  and 
humorous.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  my  countrywomen  in  the  effete  mon- 
archies is  their  tendency  to  admire  and  enjoy 
everything.  The  point  of  view  was  formed  and 
arranged  before  they  left  their  own  country — 
to  have  a  good  time  in  Europe  no  matter  what 
happened. 


in  tk9 Ptruoian  Capital M.  MaoMahon Cath^ltc  World 

Passing  on  our  way  the  flat-roofed  houses, 
catching  glimpses  through  half-open  gates  of  the 
inside  gardens  with  their  statues,  fountains,  and 
growing  plants,  we  meet  a  young  Peruvian,  her 
beautiful  dark  face  coquettishly  framed  by  the 
lace  mantilla  they  all  wear  so  gracefully;  her 
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maid  discreetly  follows,  wearing  the  "manto,"  or 
shawl-like  garment  of  the  native  women.  We 
pass  an  Indian  seated  on  a  donkey  trotting  briskly 
to  market,  as  the  heavy  baskets  of  early  vege- 
tables suspended  from  the  blanket  which  forms 
her  saddle,  testify.  Chinese,  negroes,  half-breeds 
throng  the  streets,  and  donkeys  are  everywhere. 
A  scarcity  of  grass,  trees,  and  field  flowers  is 
noticeable,  but  the  brightly-painted  houses,  vivid 
blues,  reds,  yellows  and  greens,  give  a  touch  of 
color  to  a  landscape  which  would  otherwise  look 
barren  and  dreary.  The  houses  are  rarely  more 
than  one  story  high  and  have  the  same  general 
form.  A  wide  "balcon"  is  in  the  centre,  screened 
by  curtains  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  with 
rooms  opening  on  either  side.  In  the  "balcon" 
the  family  congregate  to  read,  sew  or  visit  with 
their  friends.  It  is  gay  with  cut  flowers  and 
potted  plants;  its  walls  are  often  decorated  with 
fantastic  figures,  nymphs,  mermaids,  impossible 
water  or  woodland  scenes.  The  roofs  are  flat, 
with  square  openings  to  give  light  and  ventila- 
tion ;  there  are  no  chimneys,  the  seasons  being  too 
mild  to  neai  fires. 

The  households  usually  have  many  servants; 
labor  is  cheap  and  help  is  easily  found — such  as 
it  is.  It  is  not  unusual  for  four  races  to  live 
under  the  same  roof.  There  is  none  of  that 
formality  so  general  in  the  lower  class  of  Europe. 
The  ceremonious  use  of  the  third  person  is  dis- 
regarded, and  the  familiar  thee  and  thou  is  em- 
ployed regardless  of  age  or  social  condition.  The 
fruit-vender  who  bespeaks  attention  addresses  the 
mistress  of  the  household  as  "nina"  (child),  the 
beggar  on  the  street  who  pleads  for  a  "limoscita" 
(little  alms)  may  employ  the  same  caressing 
title. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visit  in 
Lima  is  the  cathedral,  standing  On  the  Plaza  de 
Armas,  a  stone  structure  with  lofty  towers  and 
a  broad  faqade.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Pizarro,  twelve  days  after  the  city  was  founded. 
Its  interior  is  simple  but  most  beautiful;  the 
decorations  are  in  blue  and  gold-  Pizarro  is 
buried  there.  He  lies  upon  the  very  spot  where 
he  and  his  handful  of  Spanish  warriors  met  and 
conquered  the  mighty  hosts  of  Athualpa.  Look- 
ing at  his  tomb  memory  is  busy  recalling  that 
tragedy  which  wrested  from  the  "last  of  the 
Incas"  his  kingdom,  with  his  life.  And  in  fancy 
we  see,  down  that  narrow  street  facing  the  cathe- 
dral, sweep  the  cortege  of  the  Indian  king,  his 
white-clad  courtiers  bearing  their  monarch  on  his 
throne  of  gold,  around  which  waves  the  brilliant 
plumage  of  rare  tropical  birds,  as  with  all  pomp 
and  ceremony  he  comes  to  visit  his  "friend  and 
brother,"  the  Spanish  Pizarro.    From  those  wide 


gateways  opening  into  the  square — so  closely  re- 
sembling those  doors  of  old^  we  almost  expect 
to  see  the  Spanish  horsemen  spring  forth  at  the 
given  signal  to  carry  death  and  desolation  to 
the  heart  of  Athualpa's  people.  A  short  distance 
from  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  funeral  of  Athualpa  took  place. 
And  tradition  tells  how  this  solemn  service  was 
rudely  disturbed  by  his  widow,  who,  bursting  into 
the  church  with  cries  and  lamentations,  attempted 
to  bear  away  the  body  of  their  dead  king  that 
they  might  give  him  fitting  burial  according  to 
their  pagan  rites  and  thus  secure  for  him  his 
entrance  into  the  Palace  of  the  Sun.  The  most 
beautiful  painting  in  the  Exposition  gallery  com- 
memorates this  circumstance. 

In  a  quiet  street  in  Lima,  far  from  the  busy 
stir  of  city  life,  is  a  modest  Httle  church.  No 
rich  and  titled  throngs  crowd  its  portals  when 
on  Sunday  morning  the  call  of  the  bell  sum^- 
mouses  to  divine  worship,  but  the  poor,  the  lowly, 
the  unknown  find  before  its  altars  peace  and 
consolation. 

Yet  once  a  year  this  tranquil  retirement  is 
broken;  then  its  doors  are  opened  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  proudest  dignitaries  of  the  State, 
the  chanting  of  white-robed  priests  is  heard  min- 
gled with  the  silvery  voices  of  children,  and  a 
people  assemble  to  do  honor  to  the  holy  woman 
whose  name  it  bears  and  who  rests  beneath  its 
shadow.  It  is  the  church  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima, 
venerated  as  patron  throughout  the  country.  Upon 
the  site  where  now  it  stands  was  once  her  father's 
palace.  It  was  here  the  beautiful  little  Rose 
first  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light,  in  its  wide 
courts  she  played,  here  she  planted  her  little 
garden  of  bitter  herbs  which  formed  a  part  of 
her  daily  food,  for  from  her  earliest  childhood 
she  delighted  in  self-denial  and  acts  of  mortifica- 
tion. Much  is  told  of  her  piety:  how  once  her 
mother  having  placed  on  her  head  a  garland  of 
flowers,  she  secretly  put  in  a  thorn,  which  pricked 
her  so  deeply  that  in  the  evening  it  was  with 
difficulty  removed;  how  again,  when  her  beauty 
was  praised,  she  disfigured  her  face  and  hands 
by  rubbing  over  them  the  juice  of  the  Indian 
pepper.  She  was  called  by  the  poor  of  Lima 
"our  little  Sister."  So  closely  did  she  enter  into 
their  lives  that  the  Indians  have  a  tradition  that 
she  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  tribes.  This, 
history  refutes.  The  little  Rose  was  born  of 
wealthy  and  noble  parents,  and  her  early  years 
were  passed  in  occupations  usual  to  her  rank. 
She  early  exhibited  dislike  for  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  great  charity  for  the  poor — something 
unusual  in  her  day,  when  the  distinction  of  class 
was  most  rigorously  observed.     A  tiny  room  is 
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still  shown  which  was  her  oratory  and  work- 
shop; in  it  she  fashioned  the  garments  for  her 
"sisters."  Near  by  is  the  well  from  which  she 
drew  water  in  which  to  bathe  the  unkempt  and 
often  diseased  children  of  the  street,  who  thronged 
to  her  doors,  believing  that  in  the  touch  of  her 
hand  lay  miraculous  power.  The  great  religious 
ceremony  of  the  year  is  the  feast  day  of  the 
saint — the  30th  of  August.  On  that  day  her 
relics  are  borne  in  solemn  procession  through  the 
streets  of  her  native  city.  The  white-robed  choir 
boys  lead;  the  bishop  richly  vested,  followed  by 
the  canons,  priests,  and  monks,  and  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  chief  dignitaries  of  State  in  their 
official  robes,  wend  their  way  from  the  church. 
The  streets  are  thronged.  The  soldiers,  drawn 
up  in  line,  present  arms  as  the  procession  passes, 
streamers  float  in  the  breeze,  bands  make  music ; 
suspended  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other 
are  ropes  of  color,  on  which  are  hung  dolls  repre- 
senting angels  and  carrying  in  their  hands  baskets 
of  flowers ;  these  dolls,  by  a  touch  from  some  one 
in  charge,  empty  their  baskets  before  the  proces- 
sion until  the  streets  look  like  a  carpet.  Along 
the  way  altars  are  erected  and  Benediction  is 
given ;  clouds  of  incense  fill  the  air  as  the  bishop 
blesses  his  people.  The  music,  the  streets  gay 
with  flags,  the  houses  festooned  with  flowers  and 
green  branches,  the  balconies  with  their  blue, 
crimson,  yellow  and  gold  decorations,  the  kneel- 
ing multitude,  make  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  speak  eloquently  of  the  faith  that  can 
raise  such  a  spectacle  to  the  living  God  and  His 
Saint. 

Another  impressive  procession  is  in  honor  of 
San  Pedro.  On  his  feast  day  the  statue  of  the 
saint  is  taken  from  the  church  with  solemn  cere- 
monies, and  amid  the  odor  of  incense,  the  per- 
fume of  flowers,  the  musical  chanting  of  hymns, 
it  is  carried  to  the  border  of  the  sea ;  there  it  is 
placed  in  a  boat  and  rowed  out  into  the  ocean. 
Here  prayers  are  offered  that  the  saint  may 
intercede  with  God  to  make  fruitful  the  products 
of  the  sea.  A  fisherman  then  puts  a  net  into  the 
statue's  hand;  should  it  fill  with  fish  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  harvest  of  the  coming  year  will 
be  abundant. 

To  place  the  sea  under  the  special  protection 
of  Heaven  is  the  pious  custom  along  the  coast 
of  Peru.  In  fishing  hamlets,  under  the  altars  of 
the  churches  are  niches  in  which  are  miniature 
boats  bearing  flags  of  all  countries  with  which 
the  natives  have  dealines.  And  Heaven's  special 
blessine  is  invoked  for  the  protection  of  the  har- 
bor and  the  safe  guidance  of  the  ships.  It  is  a 
custom  which  the  piety  of  the  people  of  Peru 
has  long  maintained. 


CA/ifMf  TrmitM  an4  U»ag9 CHariet  Denby Forum 

While  China  is  as  autocratic  as  Russia,  she  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  democratic  country  in 
the  world.  This  may  seem  a  paradox,  but,  at  the 
worst,  the  Chinese  Government  is  a  patriarchal 
despotism.  In  the  village  the  head  man  rules 
as  a  father  would  rule  a  family.  Lawsuits  are 
abhorred.  There  are  no  lawyers,  no  jury  trials. 
Equity  governs  the  judgments  of  the  courts.  I 
knew  of  a  case  in  Shanghai  in  which  there  was 
a  finding  for  the  plaintiff,  but  because  his  con- 
duct had  not  been  perfectly  just  the  amount 
assessed  in  his  favor  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to 
a  charitable  institution. 

If  a  magistrate  fails  in  his  duty,  he  is  set 
upon  by  a  mob  and  dragged  from  his  chair,  and 
the  insignia  of  his  office  are  removed,  especially 
his  official  boots.  The  gods  are  treated  in  like 
manner.  They  are  put  out  in  the  sunshine  in 
times  of  drought  that  they  may  see  for  themselves 
the  inconvenience  of  the  hot  weather,  and  during 
rains  which  last  too  long  they  are  lashed  with 
whips  as  a  punishment. 

High  and  low  are  imbued  witiT  superstition. 
No  two  houses  in  Peking  are  set  on  the  same 
line.  One  is  always  farther  back  or  farther  for- 
ward than  its  neighbor.  The  reason  for  this 
allocation  is  that  it  is  believed  that  the  evil 
spirits  cannot  turn  a  corner,  and  that  when  they 
get  started  they  must  continue  in  a  straight  line, 
and  so  go  out  into  space,  and  be  lost.  Little 
clay  dogs  are  placed  on  all  the  ridges  of  Ac 
houses,  with  wide-open  mouths,  to  catch  the 
evil  spirits  as  they  approach  them.  The  chief 
function  of  the  great  Almanac  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  every  year  and  con- 
trols Chinese  action  in  every  particular,  is  to 
name  the  lucky  days  for  doing  every  act  in  life — 
particularly  for  marrying.  A  dog  is  supposed 
to  be  eating  up  the  moon  at  the  time  of  its  eclipse, 
and  the  population  of  the  Empire  turns  out,  beat- 
ing gongs  and  tin  pans  to  drive  him  away.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  at  Tientsin,  a  wretched  little  water 
snake  was  caught  in  the  Peiho  River,  and  the 
populace  took  it  to  a  temple  and  worshipped  it 
as  the  water  pod.  Li  Hung  Chang  attended  and 
worshiped  with  the  others.  When  asked  if  he 
really  believed  that  the  snake  was  a  water  god, 
he  said  that,  whether  he  did  or  not.  the  people 
did.  and  it  was  best  to  humor  them. 

I  presume  corruption  exists  more  or  less  in 
everv  government  in  the  world,  and  amonc^  all 
peoples  as  well,  but  in  China  it  is  lep^alized.  ?<; 
it  were,  bv  immeTnorial  usaf'e.  Be  it  snid  to 
the  rredit  of  the  Chine<;e  merchant  that  he  is 
as  honest  as  anv  of  his  class  anvwhere  in  the 
world.    All  the  banks  and  all  the  Americans  who 
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do  business  with  China  corrotx)rate  this  assertion. 
The  manager  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  asserted  at  Shanghai  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  bank  had  done  business  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling  with  the 
Chinese,  and  had  never  lost  a  penny.  Neverthe- 
less, among  the  officials  and  common  people  a 
system  of  what  is  called  "squeezing"  largely  pre- 
vails. Your  "boy,"  your  cook — in  fact,  all  the 
servants — will  charge  you  a  percentage  on  every- 
thing they  buy,  and  they  will  deduct  something 
from  the  price  of  everything  they  sell. 

The  members  of  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen  (For- 
eign Office)  receive  about  one  thousand  taels  per 
annum,  or  seven  hundred  and  seventy  of  our  dol- 
lars, as  salary.  Yet  there  is  not  one  of  them 
whose  income  is  less  than  thirty  thousand  taels  a 
year,  while  the  head  of  the  Yamen,  Prince  Ching 
— ^who  is  now  acting  as  Commissioner  with  Li 
Hung  Chang — receives  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  taels.  This  money  is  all  paid  each  year 
in  three  instalments  by  the  office-holders.  Li 
Hung  Chang  had  a  man  stationed  at  Peking  who 
did  nothing  whatever  except  pay  money  to  thirty 
high  officials  three  times  a  year.  The  Hoppo 
(Treasurer)  at  Canton  keeps  out  of  the  moneys 
collected  by  him  three  hundred  thousand  taels 
every  year.  All  the  world  knows  that  he  does 
it,  and  nobody  thinks  it  is  wrong. 

The  head  eunuch  at  the  palace  in  1894  made 
enormous  sums  of  money  by  compelling  persons 
who  sent  presents  to  the  Empress  Dowager,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  attaining  sixty  years  of  age, 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  having  them  delivered. 
Sometimes  he  received  as  much  as  four  thousand 
taels  for  passing  in  a  single  present.  A  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  appointed  an  ex- 
pectant official,  had  to  pay  four  thousand  taels 
before  he  could  get  into  the  palace,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  go  to  return  thanks  to  the  Emperor 
for  his  appointment.  In  my  own  Legation,  when 
a  new  building  for  the  offices  was  erected,  the 
servants  forced  the  contractors  to  pay  them  five 
hundred  taels. 

When  ladies  buy  silks  or  other  goods  in  the 
Chinese  city  they  are  asked  by  the  merchant 
whether  they  intend  taking  them  home  in  their 
carts.  He  says  that  if  he  has  to  send  them 
he  must  charge  ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  price, 
because  he  will  have  to  pay  that  sum  to  the  gate- 
keeper. Every  curio  man  who  brings  his  wares 
into  the  Legation  pays  the  servants  a  fixed  per- 
centage on  all  his  sales.  Thus  a  fund  is  created 
which  at  stated  intervals  is  distributed  among  all 
the  servants  according  to  their  rank.  When  I 
left  Peking  I  sold  off  my  property,  and,  among 
other  things,  a  mule.    The  Mafu  sold  the  latter 


for  fifty  dollars,  and  brought  me  forty  dollars. 
He  was  not  at  all  abashed  when  I  explained  to 
him  that  the  cut  was  rather  heavy. 

It  is  customary  for  every  distinguished  visitor 
to  pay  money  to  the  servants  of  his  host.  There 
is  paid  on  these  occasions  as  much  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  taels.  When  you  dine  with  any  one  a  sum 
of  money  is  given  to  you  with  which  to  pay 
"douceurs"  to  the  servants,  and  when  you  give 
the  return  dinner  you  are  expected  to  pay  a 
similar  sum  of  money.  On  one  occasion,  when 
I  dined  at  Canton  with  the  Viceroy,  he  sent  me 
twenty-five  dollars  to  be  given  to  my  bearers  and 
servants.  I  found  that  I  should  have  to  pay  the 
same  amount  when  he  dined  with  me,  so  the  two 
compradors  arranged  that  the  money  should  be 
returned,  and  that  I  should  pay  nothing  on  the 
occasion  of  the  return  dinner. 

Owing  to  this  system  of  gifts  to  servants,  wages 
remain  very  low.  Cumshaws  are  paid  by  every 
guest,  and  the  proceeds  of  "squeezes"  materially 
increase  the  gains  of  the  servants.  Were  it  not 
for  these  incidental  profits,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  live.  As  a  rule,  they  receive  only 
six  Mexican  dollars  (about  three  dollars  of  our 
money)  a  month,  and  they  find  themselves.  They 
all  have  families,  and  they  raise  them  very  re- 
spectably. In  the  Legation  we  had  men  who 
had  been  there  for  thirty  years,  and  their  sons 
as  they  grew  up  were  also  thus  employed. 

I  once  went  to  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen  to  request 
that  a  government  exhibit  be  sent  to  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  I  showed  to  the  Yamen  that  their 
teas,  silks,  embroideries,  old  armor,  and  many 
other  things  would  be  splendidly  advertised  by 
being  displayed  in  Chicago.  Some  stress  was 
laid  on  the  fact  that  Ceylon  tea  was  driving  the 
Chinese  product  out  of  the  market,  and  that 
strenuous  steps  should  be  taken,  both  to  improve 
the  cultivation  of  tea  and  to  bring  it  prominently 
into  public  notice.  The  only  answer  I  got  was 
that  the  Chinese  Government  had  nothing  to  do 
with  trade :  that  was  for  the  merchants  to  attend 
to.  They  would  allow  goods  intended  for  the 
Exposition  to  be  sent  abroad  without  paying  any 
export  duty,  and  that  was  all  they  would  do. 

All  over  the  East — ^until  Japan  recently  re- 
formed herself — to  be  a  merchant  was  a  degrada- 
tion. In  China  the  soldier  also  has  been  under 
the  ban.  The  literati  were,  and  are,  the  heroes 
of  government  and  society.  When  a  man  had 
passed  the  civil  service  examinations  he  might 
be  an  admiral  or  a  general,  though  he  had  never 
seen  a  ship  or  put  a  squadron  into  the  field. 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius  made  him,  fit  to  rule  a  province  or 
to  represent  his  country  abroad. 
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Society  Verse:   Songs  in  Lighter  Vein 


Te- 


/ 

/ 


^y  La4y WalUr  HBrrlea  Pollock Longman  'a 

Tis  not  her  kind  yet  mastering  air, 
Nor  is  it  the  glory  of  her  hair. 
Nor  yet  the  beauty  of  her  eyes 
With  the  deep  look  of  soft  surprise; 
'Tis  not  the  wit  so  often  heard 
Where  wisdom  lines   each  airy  word; 
Tis  not  her  humors  grave  and  gay 
That  give  my  Lady  all  her  sway.  i 

My  dainty  Lady's  sovereign  power  I 

Hangs  not  upon  the  passing  hour; 
The  years  may  roll  and  still  the  same 
Sne  IS  my  Lady  and  my  Dame. 
My  Lady's  face,  my   Lady's  voice. 
These  make  mv  heart  and  soul  rejoice. 
And  yet  they  fall  full  short  of  all 
That  keeps  me  still  my  Lady's  thrall; 
The  secret  why  my  Lady's  reign 
Can  never  turn  to  change  or  pain 
Is  known  alike  to  man  and  elt. 
It  is  that  she  is  just— Herself  I 

In  Helen  'e  Eyes Bertha  E.  Bueh Portland  Transcript 

In  Helen's  eyes  what  phantoms  rise, 
What  subtle  ghosts  of  memories 
Weaving  their  charm  with  witching  grace, 
Bringing  new  sweetness  to  her  face 
As  thought  is  brought  by  melodies. 

I  know  not  where  the  splendor  lies 
That  gleams  and  flashes  and  then  dies, 
Yet  evermore  it  leaveth  trace 
In  Helen's  eyes. 

But  this  I  know,  that  anger  dies 
And  trouble  wears  a  gentler  guise, 
The  past  grows  fair,  the  now  less  base, 
And  future  grand  through  time  and  space. 
When  I  behold  the  light  that  lies 
In  Helen's  eyes. 

Col.  StUlwell'e  Hope Washington  Star 

I  hear  them  sing  of  violets  that  kiss  the  April  shine, 
And  of  the  dandelions  oft  I  read  a  rippling  line, 
But,  Sir,  if  I  could  only  boast  the  poet's  loftiest 

style, 
By  gad,  Sir,  I  would  sing  a  song  of  Spring  that's 

worth  the  while! 
We've  had  some  pretty  lays  about  the  crocus  every 

year, 
And  the  poets  may  do  better,  if  they'll  only  per- 
severe. 
I  await  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  season  so  serene, 
When  the  lemon's  turning  yellow  and  the  mint  is 
growing  green. 

My  halting  phrase  can  ne'er  express  the  sentiment 

supreme. 
The  soft,  harmonious  raptures  that  lie  hidden  in 

my  theme; 
But  I  find  a  sweet  assurance  as  I  look  on  literature, 
If  Homer  on  mere  warfare  built  a  glory  so  secure, 
And   Shakespeare   found   eternal   fame   by   simply 

writing  plays, 
What  vast,  surpassing  genius  yet  shall  greet  the 

public  gaze 


When  some  one  learns  a  language  fit  to  paint  the 

vernal  scene 
When  the  lemon's  turning  yellow  and  the  mint  is 

growing  green! 

Felicity Theodoela  Garrison Munsey'a 

Felicity — Felicity  ! 

That  quaint  old  name  they  gave  her 

Is  fragrant  as  fresh  lavender 
Grown  in  somfe  garden  by  the  sea — 
The  bailiwick  of  bud  and  bee 

Where  white  moons  peer  and  sea  winds  stir. 

Felicity — Felicity  !  : 

Her  name  is  like  a  tune  that  met 

The  melodpr  of  some  spinet 
In  some  white  springtime  passed  away — 
A  dainty  love  song  quaintly  gay 

That  powdered  ghosts  may  murmur  yet.  '  ' 

Felicity— Felicity! 

There  is  a  certain  tune  that  I 

Would  claim  as  my  life's  melody, 
A  certain  bloom  that  I  would  dare 
To  kneel  before  and  pluck  and  wear. 
And  perfume  all  my  life  thereby. 

Upa  and  Downs  of  the  Browns O.N.  Burke Smart  Set 

Brown  has  a  cozy  office 

On  the  twenty-second  floor 
Of  a  modern  office  building, 

With  conveniences  galore. 
Elettric  lights  and  mail-chutes 

And  everything  first-rate^ 
And  an  elevator  starter 

Who  is  strictly  up  to  date. 


Now  Mrs.  Brown  came  in  one  day, 

A  smile  upon  her  face; 
Took  elevator  No.  6, 

And  launched  forth  into  space. 
'Tis  safe  to  say  she'd  hardly  gone 

Beyond  the  second  floor, 
When  Mr.  Brown  came  sailing  down 

Serene  in  No.  4. 

"Hev.  Mr.  Brown!"  the  starter  cried, 

"Your  wife  went  up  this  minute," 
A  car  was  just  about  to  start, 

And  Mr.  Brown  jumped  in  it. 
"You'd  better  wait  till  she  comes  back!" 

The  starter  tried  to  shout, 
But  up  went  Brown — ^a  car  came  down, 

And  Mrs.  Brown  stepped  out! 

The  starter  shook  with  hidden  mirth 

He  didn't  dare  display; 
"Your  husband,  mum,  went  back,"  he  said, 

"But  crossed  you  on  the  way. 
Just  take  a  chair  and  rest  a  while, 

He'll  surely  come  right  down." 
She  wouldn't  listen;  uo  she  went — 

While  down  came  Mr.  Brown. 
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He  went  back  up — his  wife  came  down, 

And  headed  for  the  door, 
While  Brown  ransacked  in  wild  despair 

The  twenty-second  floor. 
As  out  into  the  street  she  passed. 

With  proud,  uplifted  chin, 
"I  hope  they'll  meet  in  heaven,"  said 

The  starter,  with  a  grin. 

Ur^CurloMt 4//0«  R9ld Harper's 

A  robin  came  tilting  over  the  lawn — 

(Curious!  curious!  curious!) 
He  glanced  all  about  with  his  bright  little  eyes, 
And  he  hauled  up  a  worm  of  a  very  great  size, 
And  he  gobbled  him  down  with  an  air  of  surprise- 
Such  a  very  ridiculous  air  of  surprise! 

(Curious!  curious!  curious!) 
And  I  said  to  him:  "Birdie,  reflect— is  it  wise, 
In  a  manner  so  frantic  and  furious. 
To  gobble  down  worms  of  such  terrible  size? 
Don't  you  think  it  is  very  injurious?" 
But  all  he  would  say  as  he  hurried  away 
Was:   "Curious!  curious!  curious! 
What   curiosity!     What-what! 
Curious — curious  creature!" 

»f  C*/#«ii/er Edward  W.Barnard Life 

My  chiffonier,  so  dear  to  me 

In  bachelor  days,  won  Dorothy: 
"This  cubby-hole  will  take  my  hat. 
The  small  drawer  at  the  top-;-why,  that 

Is  just  the  place  for  gloves!"  said  she. 

"You  do  not  mind?    I  may?    Mcrci! 

Down  here  Til  keep  my  lingerie; 

Veils  here "  and  so  she  schemed  it  at 

My  chiffonier. 

At  first  I  owned  a  comer  wee 
For  "rings  and  things,"  but  latterly 

My  trunk's  my  wardrobe's  habitat. 

It  holds  not  even  a  cravat. 
Yet  it  is  still  (by  courtesy) 
My  chiffonier. 


At  the  Urn Robert  Looeman , 


.Criterion 


Ida  sitteth  at  the  urn, 

Every  afternoon  at  three, 
Since  that  summer  at  Lucerne 

I  am  very  fond  of — ^tea; 
"Sugar!"  "Thank  you,  just  a  lump." 

Ah,  Pilatus,  proud  and  free. 
How  my  foolish  heart  goes  thump, 

I  am  very  fond  of — ^tea. 

Ida  sitteth  at  the  urn,  , 

"One  more  cup?"    "Why  certamly, 
While  we  watched  Swiss  sunsets  burn, 

I  grew  very  fond  of — tea; 
Now  we're  married,  in  a  flat, 

She  paints  things,  I  write  you  see. 
Cheese  and  kisses,  and  all  that. 

And  we're  very  fond  of — ^tea. 

Wkem  myrtle  Cooke Chicago  Reeord- Herald 

When  Myrtle  cooks  she  looks  so  sweet 

That,  sitting  in  the  window  seat, 

I  like  to  gaze  upon  her  while 

She  comes  and  goes  in  merry  style 

On  tripping,  dancing,  dainty  feet. 


The  maid  is  gone — it  is  a  treat 
To  see  my  darling  pound  the  meat 
As  if  'twere  something  wicked,  vile, 
When  Myrtle  cooks. 

Her  arms  are  round,  her  waist  is  neat, 
Her  cheeks  are  reddened  by  the  heat, 
But  Satan  and  his  imps  must  smile 
To  see  the  stuff  she  likes  to  pile 
Before  me  that  'twere  death  to  eat. 
When  Myrtle  cooks. 

A  Megleeted  Eduoatlon Commoner 

She  was  up  in  physiology,  zoology,  biology. 

In  physics,  in  philosophy  and  art; 
She  was  long  on  sociology,  philology,  astrology, 

And  classic  works  she  almost  hadfby  heart. 
She    was   good   in    etymology,    orthography,   and 
prosody, 
In  languages  she  reveled  day  and  night. 
For  either  she  said  "eyether"  and  for  neither  she 
Said  "nyether," 
And  was  prepared  to  prove  her  methods  right 
She  knew  much  of  anthropology,  and  also 

Demonology. 
Also  social  topics  of  the  day. 

She  was  A I  in  astronomy,  political  economy. 
And  learnedly  discussed  the  latest  play. 
When  it  came  to  Egyptology,  mythology,  geology, 

She  knew  as  much  as  any  one  can  know. 
In  all  matters  like  psychology,  ichthyology,  theol- 
ogy, 
She  talked  until  her  pallid  cheeks  would  glow. 
But  though  versed  in  most  all  'ology  she  was  forced 
to   make   apology 
In  matters  of  grave  moment  morn  and  night — 
She  knew  nought  of  housekeepology,  sweepology, 
breadology, 
And  couldn't  boil  clear  water  half-way  right. 

An  Idyl  of  the  L Harlem  Life 

She  was  tall,  and  she  was  graceful,  and  she  had  a 

fetching  smile. 
She  wore  a  little  bonnet  of  the  very  latest  style; 
She  walked  upon  the  platform  like  a  goddess  on  a 

frieze. 
And  her  gown  in  classic  tangle  blew  about  her  in 

the  breeze. 
But  the  fact  that  I  was  charmed  with  her  could  only 

give  me  pain; 
For  (the  trying  situation  I  may  as  well  explain) 
It  was  on  the  "Elevated"  one  windy  winter  day. 
And  she  was  going  Up-town — and  I  the  other  way! 

I   looked   across,   she   looked   across,   we   looked 

across  and  sighed, 
And  there  the  matter  ended,  for  the  street  was  cruel 

wide; 
And  an  engine,  like  a  fierv  fiend,  came  screaming 

up  the  line. 
And  the  monster  quickly  gobbled  her  and  left  me 

to  renine. 
Perhaps  we'll  never  meet  again  upon  this  mundane 

ball. 
But  heaven  forbid  that  that  should  mean  we'll  never 

meet  at  all; 
And  heaven  prevent  that  when  at  last  we  reach 

the  final  day 
She  should  be  going  up  above— and  I — the  other 

way! 
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In  the  World  of  Religious  Thought 


1^ 


R9llgloua  Prognaa A,  ¥.  G.  AilaH^ 

The  sentiment  of  humanity  has  operated  as  a 
motive  in  the  study  of  human  history,  giving  to 
historical  inquiry  a  new  interest  and  impetus. 
No  age  has  been  so  fruitful  in  the  results  of  his- 
torical research,  with  conclusions  of  vital  impor- 
tance for  every  department  of  life,  but  chiefly 
this,  that  an  independent  place  has  been  vin- 
dicated for  humanity,  as  having  a  life  of  its  own 
distinct  from  and  above  the  natural  order  of  the 
physical  world.  The  study  of  man  as  he  appears  in 
history  has  tended  to  strengthen  faith  in  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  religion,  opening  up  as  it  has  done  the 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  to  which 
the  religion  of  Christ  appeals;  for  the  modern 
method  of  studying  history,  as  compared  with 
earlier  methods,  consists  in  seeking  for  those 
inward  subjective  moods  of  the  human  soul  which 
lie  beneath  creeds  or  institutions  and  not  solely 
in  the  accurate  description  of  the  objective  fact. 
The  facts  of  human  life  call  for  interpretation, 
and  for  this  the  historian  must  search.  Thus 
has  been  born  what  is  almost  a  new  department 
of  inquiry — the  philosophy  of  history  (Hegel  and 
many  others).  Differ  as  do  these  attempts  at  a 
philosophy  of  history,  they  yet  possess  one  ruling 
idea — the  conviction  of  a  development  in  the  life 
of  humanity  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  The  idea 
of  development  controlled  the  higher  intellectual 
life  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It  was 
applied  with  important  results  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  by  Schleiermacher,  Nean- 
der,  Giesler,  Baur,  Rathe,  Bunsen,  and  many 
others;  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Mohler  in  his 
Symbolik,  and  by  John  Henry  Newman,  in  how- 
ever one-sided  and  imperfect  manner.  The  doc- 
trine of  development  found  its  classic  formula 
in  the  lines  of  Tennyson: 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages 

One  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 

With  the  process  of  the  suns. 

The  influence  of  die  doctrine  of  development 
has  been  felt  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  leading 
to  a  recognition  of  progressiveness  in  the  divine 
revelation,  whose  record  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Mozley,  Rulinjg 
Ideas  in  the  Early  Ages).  By  means  of  this 
truth  have  been  overcome,  till  they  now  seem  un- 
worthy, the  objections  to  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  ground  that  it  gave  sanction  to  cruelty,  de- 
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ceit,  or  an  imperfect  morality.  But  the  inference 
has  also  followed  that  the  relation  of  God  to 
humanity  must  be  searched  for  in  the  sacred 
records,  and  even  by  the  light  of  close  critical 
scrutiny,  if  the  divine  utterance  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  crude  misapprehensions  or  misap- 
plications. Forms  of  literary  expression,  current 
usages,  the  historical  environment  of  the  time — 
for  these  allowance  must  be  made  as  their  in- 
fluence is  recognized.  The  science  of  biblical 
criticism  has  gained  from  the  study  of  general^ 
history  a  large  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man, 
which,  in  turn,  has  made  the  study  of  the  Bible 
more  profound  and  thorough,  because  more  real 
and  human  than  were  the  biblical  studies  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  primary  question  which 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ask  in  regard  to 
any  doctrine  or  institution  is  not  whether  it  is 
true — for  the  canons  of  truth  may  vary  with  the 
relative  position  of  the  inquirer;  but  rather,  what 
does  it  mean?  When  the  meaning  of  the  record 
is  seen,  the  question  of  its  truth  has  answered 
itself. 

The  effect  of  these  studies,  even  of  what  is 
called  the  "higher  criticism,"  has  not  lessened 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  or  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  Christianity  as  a  "religion  of  the  book," 
but  their  tendency  has  been  to  vindicate  the 
unique  and  essential  place  of  the  Bible  in  litera- 
ture as  containing  the  veritable  record  of  a  (iivine 
revelation.  Some  things,  indeed,  have  been 
changed;  the  order  in  which  the  books  of  the 
Bible  were  written  is  not  the  order  in  which  they 
stand;  some  of  them  are  of  composite  authorship, 
whose  various  parts  were  written  at  different 
times;  the  traditional  chronology,  known  as 
Ussher's  (1656),  has  been  abandoned,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  Bible  which  places  it  in 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  geology  relative 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which  man  has 
occupied  the  earth;  the  historical  order  of  priest 
and  prophet  has  been  reversed,  so  that  the  voice 
of  prophecy  comes  before  the  decline  into  ritual 
(Wellhausen  and  others).  Popular  misappre- 
hensions tend  to  vanish  in  the  light  of  a  true 
insight  and  interpretation,  such  as  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  was  intended  to  be  an  in- 
fallible record  of  the  divine  order  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.  That  a  similar  account  of  the 
creation  is  found  in  Babylonian  literature  only 
shows  that  the  Bible  writer  was  illustrating  by 
the  best  scientific  knowledge  of  the  time  the  vastly 
higher  spiritual  truth  with  which  the  Bible  opens. 
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that  the  creation  is  the  work  of  God,  thus  leading 
man  to  the  worship  of  God  and  away  from  the 
lower  worships  of  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  hosts 
of  Heaven. 

The  mechanical  conceptions  as  to  the  mode 
of  inspiration  and  revelation  tend  to  give  way 
before  a  larger  and  truer  conception  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  revelation  is  made — that  God 
speaks  to  man  actually  and  authoritatively 
through  the  experience  of  the  events  of  life. 
Thus  revelation  becomes  a  living  process,  and 
all  later  history  may  become  a  commentary  on 
sacred  history,  renewing  and  confirming  the 
primal  utterance  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man. 
Much,  it  is  true,  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
bridging  the  gulf  between  the  learned  and  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  the  sacred  record  and  the 
popular  apprehension,  which,  formed  in  tfie  un- 
critical moments  of  youth,  often  persists  to 
mature  years  and  constitutes  a  source  of  con- 
fusion and  weakness.  A  similar  situation  was 
seen  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  wide  breach  be- 
tween the  scholastic  theologians  and  the  popular 
mind. 

A  new  department  has  been  added  to  religious 
inquiry  in  Comparative  Religion,  which  aims  at 
an  impartial  investigation,  one  free  from  pre- 
judice, and  is  also  moved  by  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  humanity  to  respect  all  utterances  of 
religious  feeling  in  the  soul  of  man.  How  widely 
the  nineteenth  century  has  advanced  in  this  re- 
spect is  seen  by  recalling  an  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson:  "There  are  two  objects  of  curiosity— 
the  Christian  world  and  the  Mohammedan  world. 
All  the  rest  may  be  considered  as  barbarous." 
One  of  the  most  representative  monuments  of 
religious  scholarship  in  the  last  century  is  Prof. 
Max  Miiller's  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Some 
inquirers  in  this  unfamiliar  department  have 
worked  under  the  impression  that  these  ancient 
religions  were  equal  in  value  to  the  Christian 
revelation;  others  even  have  thought  them  to 
be  in  some  respects  superior.  And,  in  general, 
the  first  effect  of  the  discovery  that  there  was 
truth  in  other  religions  had  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  absolute  re- 
ligion. But  as  the  results  of  the  study  have  been 
placed  in  their  normal  perspective,  it  becomes 
evident  that  they  only  confirm  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  that  God  has  at  no  time  left  Himself  with- 
out witnesses  in  the  world.  Revelation  also  is 
seen  to  have  been  a  universal  process ;  and  pro- 
found spiritual  motives  are  to  be  discerned  ^  be- 
neath the  diverse  manifestations  of  the  religious 
instincts.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  preponderating 
judgment  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Christian- 
ity contains  the  larger,  even  the  absolute,  truth ; 


that  while  it  confirms  some  features  in  these 
religions  as  true,  it  condemns  others  as  false; 
that  Christianity  also  has  for  one  of  its  essential 
characteristics  an  assimilative  power,  which  not 
only  enables,  but  forces,  it  to  appropriate  as  its 
own  any  aspects  of  truth  contained  in  other  re- 
ligions, which  have  not  hitherto  been  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Nor 
is  the  famliar  test  applied  to  religions  wholly 
indefensible  which  judges  them  by  their  historical 
fruits  or  associations.  In  accordance  with  this 
test,  Confucianism  is  represented  by  China,  Hin- 
duism by  India,  Buddhism  by  Ceylon  and  Siam, 
Mohammedanism  by  Turkey,  Christianity  by  Eu- 
rope and  America, 

The  influence  of  the  humanitarian  sentiment 
may  be  further  traced  in  softening  the  asperities 
of  some  forms  of  traditional  theology,  •  as,  for 
example,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  with 
its  alternatives  of  reprobation  or  pretention. 
These  certainly  have  not  been  the  favorite  doc- 
trines which  have  commended  themselves  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  within  the 
limits  of  human  experience.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  present  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishment after  the  manner  of  an  earlier  age. 
Many  causes  have  combined  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  mystery  in  which  is  enveloped  the  destiny  of 
man,  and  there  has  been  begotten  in  consequence 
an  unwillingness  to  dogmatize  where  in  earlier 
times  such  a  reluctance  was  not  felt.  In  this 
connection  may  be  mentioned  two  religious  bodies, 
which  took  their  rise  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century — Universalism,  proclaiming  ultimate 
salvation  for  all  men;  and  Unitarianism,  assert- 
ing the  dignity  of  man  and  his  divine  endowment. 
But  in  all  the  churches  alike  has  the  same  human- 
izing force  been  felt,  leading  to  efforts  in  theologi- 
cal reconstruction  in  order  to  make  it  apparent 
that  the  primary  truths  of  Christianity  are  not 
merely  arbitrary  principles  of  arrangements  un- 
related to  life  and  to  the  needs  of  the  soul,  but 
that  in  their  essential  quality  there  is  conformity 
with  the  larger  reason  of  humanity,  with  that 
feeling  for  the  inherent  worth  of  things  out  of 
which  reason  proceeds,  and  with  which  its  con- 
clusions must  conform. 


Mewman  and  Sabatler Wilfrid  Wmrd Fortntglitly  Reciew 

For  Sabatier,  religious  experience,  religious 
emotion,  is  impelled  to  express  itself.  It  may 
express  itself  in  one  way  at  one  time,  in  another 
at  another.  For  Newman,  there  is,  from  the 
fii-st,  belief  in  ideas  representing  truths,  and 
these  ideas  strive  to  express  themselves.  And 
though  both  writers  hold  that  the  endeavor  is 
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made  by  utilizing  for  the  purpose  the  philosophy 
of  the  time  or  place  of  the  attempt,  the  dog- 
matic formula,  once  it  is  defined  by  the  church, 
is  for  Newman  the  part-analysis  of  a  belief,  for 
Sabatier  it  remains  hardly  more  than  the  spon- 
taneous language  in  which  exuberant  religious 
feeling  finds  its  vent  Hence  Newman  recog-- 
nizes  the  wisdom  of  the  church's  conservatism, 
which  retains  the  old  dogmatic  definitions  for 
ever  as  part-truths.  He  recognizes  indeed  fully 
the  human  and  contingent  element  in  them,  but 
his  whole  analysis  brings  out  the  fact  that  to 
abolish  them  would  be  to  lose  a  precious  though 
an  imperfect  record  of  truth.  The  changed  in- 
tellectual conditions  of  our  day  must  be  met  by 
supplementing,  not  by  abrogating.  Theologians 
are  not  sufficiently  masters  of  the  truths  they  are 
dealing  with  to  venture  to  abrogate  and  supersede 
the  outcome  of  a  solemn  effort  of  the  Christian 
mind  to  express  them  at  a  crisis  when  they  have 
been  assailed.  To  change  them  would — even 
humanly  speaking — ^be  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
some  portion  of  the  truth.  Sabatier,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  whom  dogma  is  mainly  the  expression 
of  religious  feeling,  desires  that  that  feeling 
should  now  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  our 
own  day — that  Greek  metaphysics  should  be 
gradually  dropped  and  modern  forms  substituted. 

Newman  points  out  unanswerably  that  in  the 
past  the  most  critical  changes  have  been  made 
by  addition  and  further  limitation  and  explica- 
tion, not  by  abolition.  The  defined  dogmas  of 
the  past  have  been  regarded  by  the  church  as 
irreformable  and  incapable  of  repeal. 

In  Sabatier's  view  the  statements  used  in  the 
early  church  should  eventually  be  abandoned  and 
give  place  to  others.  To  Newman  each  defined 
statement  represents  a  true  though  partial  ex- 
pression of  Christian  belief  elicited  at  a  moment 
when  the  church's  consciousness  was  especially 
vivid;  and  as  such  it  must  be  preserved.  For 
Newman  the  element  of  belief  is  primary,  the 
emotion  only  accidental  or  consequent.  For 
Sabatier  religious  emotion  is  all  in  all.  ^  The 
predominance  then,  in  Newmans  analysis,  of  the 
element  of  belief  over  the  element  of  emotion, 
gives  to  the  dogmatic  "formulae"  a  far  more 
serious  character.  They  are  records  of  the 
solemn  responsible  acts  of  the  church  which  pro- 
fessed by  them  to  preserve  the  "catholica  fides." 
To  Sabatier  they  are  the  expressions  of  the 
overflow  of  the  religious  mind.  For  Newman, 
though  the  human  intellect  elaborated  them,  the 
divine  "assistentia"  cannot  be  forgotten,  and 
would  be,  even  apart  from  theological  teaching, 
necessarily  implied  in  the  fact  that  Providence 
guides  the  church. 


The  method  of  the  church  in  the  past  has  been 
to  preserve  what  has  been  once  defined,  and  ex- 
plain or  limit  possible  explanations,  not  to  abro- 
gate. Thus  does  she  keep  her  history  written 
in  her  theology,  as  a  language  preserves  traces 
of  its  origin  and  past  affinities.  M.  Sabatier's 
proposal  to  replace  old  dogmas  by  new,  is  like  the 
proposal  of  advocates  of  phonetic  spelling.  It  is 
utilitarian,  handy,  but  pays  undue  attention  to  the 
clamor  of  the  moment,  to  present  convenience, 
thoughtless  of  all  else.  It  has  an  eye  on  the 
practical,  and  exaggerates  the  value  of  being 
"up  to  date."  To  obliterate  the  records  of  nine- 
teen centuries,  and  identify  the  framework  of  re- 
ligion with  the  intellectual  fashion  of  a  twentieth, 
is  surely  a  pathetic  idolatry  of  the  age  we  live  in. 
Religious  genius  is  no  more  characteristic  of 
our  own  time  than  is  artistic.  And  yet  religion  is 
forsooth  to  be  expressed  in  the  intellectual  lan- 
guage proper  to  the  age  of  Darwin.  M.  Saba- 
tier would  not  indeed  advocate  this  without  re- 
serve; but  his  proposal  is  not  far  short  of  it. 
And  its  plausibility  depends  on  the  false  alterna- 
tive of  either  regarding  existing  dogmatic  "for- 
mulae" as  exhaustive,  absolute,  and  incapable  of 
.further  explication  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  or  doing  away  with  ancient  dogma 
altogether.  Cardinal  Newman's  careful  analysis 
of  church  history  shows  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  third  alternative  which  still  remains  open  to 
us— that  of  preserving  the  dogmatic  "formulae," 
as  records  of  the  eternal  truths,  though  not  as 
exhaustive  expressions  thereof,  and  continuing 
the  process  apparent  in  past  ages  of  considering 
their  relations  with  new  truth  and  advancing 
thought.  Thus  the  church  may  face  the  thought 
of  the  present  age — not  yielding  to  it,  but  yet 
eventually  incorporating  from  it  what  is  true  and 
valuable,  into  her  own  intellectual  life. 


eariy  ImprMMtom Bishop  More/Md* 

I  doubt  if  a  child  ever  enters  a  church  for  the 
first  time  without  feeling  a  sense  of  mystery  akin 
to  awe.  The  large  spaces,  the  altar,  the  peculiar 
furnishings,  the  silence,  the  isolation  from  every- 
thing that  is  familiar  to  him,  touch  him  so  that 
he  becomes  quiet  and  watchful.  Then  the  peo- 
ple come  in.  They  are  serious,  attentive.  They 
bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  head.  The  service 
begins.  The  vestments  of  the  priest,  the  music 
of  the  organ,  the  sweeping  by  of  the  white-robed 
choir  sending  up  a  tide  of  melody,  the  voices 
of  the  congregation  singing  and  responding— all 
act  upon  his  sensibilities,  and  suggest  to  him  the 
unseen,  the  mysterious,  the  infinite.     Time  and 

♦In  a  Diocesan  Convention  address. 
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habit  wear  away  this  impress  somewhat.  Chil- 
dren often  seem  to  get  over  these  first  feelings, 
and  behave  in  a  manner  which  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  of  exactly  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en. But  as  a  rule  these  early  impressions  are 
indelible.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  are  worn 
out.  They  become  a  permanent  element  in  the 
construction  of  character.  When  we  ask  men 
to-day  why  they  do  not  go  to  church,  they  com- 
monly give  one  of  two  reasons— either  they  were 
obliged  to  go  when  they  were  children,  and  so 
came  up  to  hate  it,  or  else  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  go,  and  so  never  came  to  love  it.  The 
first  reason  is  a  mere  pretext.  The  men  of  this 
generation  were  never  put  to  any  hardship  in  the 
matter.  And,  let  us  note,  they  were  compelled, 
to  read,  write  and  cipher  when  young,  yet  they 
never  came  to  hate  business.  The  second  reason 
is  valid.  The  habit  not  formed  in  early  life,  has 
hard  work  to  make  headway  against  the  ten- 
dencies of  later  life. 


Amglloam  Okureh  Affairt Tk9  Duke  of  Mtweattle,.  ,Jn^9p$9i49nt 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the 
church  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States 
can  be  brought  together  into  a  relationship  closer 
than  that  which  has  hitherto  existed. 

Englishmen  generally,  and  English  churchmen 
in  common  with  them,  are  so  little  informed  as 
to  political,  social  and  religious  conditions  of 
other  countries,  and  of  America  particularly,  that 
they  have  thus  far  acquired  no  adequate  compre- 
hension of  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
not,  and  it  has  not  been  of  recent  years,  a  mat- 
ter of  antipathy;  it  has  been  merely  lack  of 
knowledge — ^something  which  lies  at  die  bottom 
of  most  lack  of  sympathy. 

In  England  to-day  there  is  a  disposition  of  the 
utmost  friendliness — almost  of  affection — for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  old  ties  of 
kinship,  the  common  tongue,  the  joint  inheritance 
in  literature — ^these  things  have  done  very  much 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  a  sense 
of  appreciation  for  the  people  here.  No  serious 
political  differences  now  exist  to  cause  bad  blood, 
and  the  two  peoples  stand  more  closely  together 
in  thought  than  perhaps  they  have  ever  stood 
before. 

The  one  feature  of  this  question  which  re- 
quires serious  attention  is  the  increasing  of  the 
store  of  information  of  English  churchmen  as  to 
their  brethren  in  America.  It  has  been  said  we 
want  to  involve  American  churchmen  in  our 
difficulties.  That  is  absolutely  untrue.  English 
churchmen  must  fight  their  own  battles,  and  they 
intend  to  do  so. 


The  battle  now  most  strenuous  is  upon  the 
opinion  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ex- 
pressed in  the  summer  of  1899  "P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
incense  and  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. All  other  bishops,  practically,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  have  enjoined  their  clergy 
to  obey,  but  the  Archbishop  himself  designated 
his  utterance  as  an  opinion  only,  and  afterward 
said  specifically  it  was  nothing  more  than  that. 
The  bishops  have  endeavored  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  Archbishop's  opinion  as  if  it 
had  been  a  command.  Some  of  the  clergy  have 
submitted;  others,  a  considerable  number,  have 
preferred  declining  to  obey  what  they  consider 
an  uncanonical  behest. 

This  question,  in  its  essence,-  can  affect  Great 
Britain  alone,  and  there  never  has  been  any  desire 
to  draw  American  churchmen  into  the  dispute.  In 
its  sequence  it  will  probably  tend  to  bring  forward 
prominently  the  issue  of  disestablishment  by  pre- 
cipitating a  conflict  between  church  and  state. 
That  issue,  for  the  present  in  abeyance,  is  likely 
to  cause  legislation  which  will  inevitably  result 
in  the  severance  of  the  ties  binding  the  two 
together. 

As  times  now  are,  I  think  the  church  would 
be  freer  to  carry  on  her  spiritual  work  if  she 
were  self-governing.  Her  union  with  the  state 
seems  to  me  now  to  hinder  her  in  her  spiritual 
labors.  State-bound,  the  church  cannot  make  any 
alteration  in  her  formularies  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  day  without  an  appeal 
to  Parliament,  which  consists  very  largely  of  non- 
churchmen — not  to  speak  of  non-Christians. 

With  the  utmost  sympathy  and  with  the  most 
single  aim,  the  two  churches,  in  England  and 
America,  must  always  remain  distinct  in  organ- 
ization, although  in  full  communion.  But  there 
can  come,  and  there  should  come,  a  strengthening 
of  faith  on  both  sides,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
activity  in  good  works. 

I  look,  indeed,  for  no  effects  outwardly  observ- 
able that  would  flow  from  such  a  sympathetic 
bond,  however  close  it  might  become.  English 
Catholic  churchmen  have  no  desire  to  force 
Ritualism  upon  any  one,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
But  they  desire  to  state  clearly  their  own  posi- 
tion, and  to  be  left  free  to  use  whatever  forms 
they  deem  most  fit  for  the  divine  service. 

In  our  generation  I  see  no  further  attempt  to 
bring  about  in  England  any  union  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  endeavor  to  obtain  from 
Rome  recognition  of  Anglican  orders  as  a  first 
step  toward  such  a  reunion  having  failed  through 
the  irreconcilable  attitude  of  the  Vatican,  the 
movement  ended,  with  no  likelihood  of  its  revival 
unless  Rome  should  modify  her  claims. 
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The  first  conspicuous  advent  of  Vedantism  into 
America  was  of  a  gentle  and  plausible  character. 
It  appeared  in  a  skilful  and  attractive  .translation 
of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  by  Mohini  Chatterji.  This 
is  an  eclectic  poem  found  embedded  in  the  great 
Hindu  epic,  The  Mahabharata.  It  is  a  mosaic 
representing  an  attempted  reconciliation  of  all 
the  six  philosophic  schools,  but  it  is  at  least  ninety 
per  cent.  Vedantism.  Another  and  quite  differ- 
ent trace  of  Vedantic  influence  is  seen  in  our 
so-called  theosophy.  An  authoritative  circular 
entitled.  An  Epitome  of  Theosophy,  declares  that 
"each  spirit  is  a  manifestation  of  the  One  Spirit, 
and  thus  a  part  of  all,"  and  that  after  passing 
through  a  series  of  incarnations  "it  is  destined  to 
ultimate  re-union  with  the  divine."  One  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Colville,  in  his  Studies 
in  Theosophy,  shows  stuiking  similarities  to  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  one  of  the  Upanishada 
concerning  the  deified  ether  which  fills  all  space. 
It  declares  the  existence  of  a  "universally  dif- 
fused and  highly  ethereal  medium  called  the  'As- 
tral Light,'  which  is  the  repository  of  all  past, 
present,  and  future  events,  and  which  records 
the  effects  of  spiritual  causes  and  of  all  acts  and 
thoughts  from  the  direction  of  either  spirit  or 
matter.     It  may  be  called  the  recording  angel." 

Another  development  of  Vedantic  philosophy, 
and  one  which  well  illustrates  the  American 
genius  for  utilizing  things  new  and  old  in  prac- 
tical ways,  is  found  in  so-called  Christian  Science, 
or  the  healing  of  disease  by  denying  its  exist- 
ence. There  are  some  points  in  Christian  Science 
which  resemble  the  Upanishad  doctrine  of  vital- 
ized and  omnipresent  ether,  and  the  theosophist's 
ethereal  and  intelligent  "Astral  Light." 

It  only  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  one  more 
type  of  American  Vedantism.  And  this  claims 
to  be  the  genuine  article,  bearing  an  Indian  brand 
and  dispensed  by  turbaned  apostles.  It  retains 
the  old  name,  and  the  association  under  whose 
auspices  it  is  promulgated  is  known  as  the 
Vedanta  Society.  Three  Hindus  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  English  have  won  some  reputation 
among  non-Christian  Americans  as  lecturers  on 
Hindu  philosophy.  The  first  to  appear  among  us 
was  the  Swami  Vivekananda,  who  took  part  in 
the  Chicago  parliament  of  religions,  and  who, 
by  the  boldness  of  has  attacks  on  Christianity  and 
Christian  missions  in  the  winter  following,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  In  the  winter  of 
1894,  he  was  employed  as  a  lecturer  by  the  Ve- 


danta society  of  New  York.  Later,  under  the- 
patronage  of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Warner,  he  lectured 
before  a  summer  school  at  Greenacre  Inn,  Maine. 
Returning  to  India  for  a  time,  he  was  succeeded 
in  this  country  by  Saradananda,  a  veritable  Brah- 
man. This  second  Swami  also  lectured  at  Green- 
acre,  and  in  the  winter  of  1896-92  he  held  a 
protracted  series  of  conferences  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  present 
stated  lecturer  before  the  Vedanta  society  is 
Abhedananda,  a  young  Hindu  of  considerable 
ability.  He  conducted  a  series  of  Sunday  lectures 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  extending  through  the  present 
winter.  These  men  claim  to  belong  to  an  ancient 
order  of  monks  known  as  Sannyasin,  and  to  have 
been  pupils  of^  Ramakrishna,  whom  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  regarded  as  "a  man  of  rare 
spiritual  power."  They  arc  not  orthodox  Hindus ; 
they  have  nothing  of  asceticism,  but  are  to  all  ap- 
pearance well  fed  and  groomed,  and  seem  highly 
popular  with  their  followers,  most  of  whom  are 
women. 

Two  things  differentiate  the  Vedantism  of  this 
country  and  all  forms  of  it  from  those  types  which 
have  brought  such  evil  in  India  and  Arabia.  Here 
it  is  but  a  feeble  plant,  and  the  soil  does  not  seem 
suited  to  its  growth.  Moreover,  an  environment 
derived  from  Christian  ethics  saves  it  from  a 
practical  test  of  its  own  principles.  All  these  * 
erratic  conununities,  Vedantists,  Christian  Sci- 
entists, Theosophists,  are  living  upon  the  ethical 
teachings  and  example  of  their  Christian  fathers, 
or  at  least  of  the  religious  communitdes  in  which 
they  were  reared*  Even  of  the  Indian  Swamis 
this  is  true.  Tliey  have  all  received  an  English 
education,  and  speak  the  language  perfectly ;  they 
have  lived  under  English  laws  and  institutions. 
All  the  different  Somajes  of  India  have  adopted 
the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  dis- 
credited the  superstitious  and  cruel  customs  of 
the  ages.  The  Swamis,  following  the  lead  of 
Ramakrishna  and  Chundersen,  are  advocating 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 


Brahmanlam ,8lr  A,  C.  Lyalt Moftk  Amarfcan  Rtohw 

In  the  first  place  it  is  neither  miHtant  nor 
aggressively  missionary;  it  does  not  openly  at- 
tempt to  make  proselytes,  in  the  sense  of  per- 
suading them  or  compelling  them  to  come  in. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  historic;  it  has  sacred  books, 
but  no  sacred  history.  And,  thirdly,  it  has  never 
been  defined  by  formal  creeds,  nor  has  it  ever 
accepted  a  single  personal  Deity.     The  general 
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character  of  Indian  religion  is  that  it  is  unlimited 
and  comprehensive,  up  to  the  point  of  confusion; 
it  is  a  boundless  sea  of  divine  beliefs  and  prac- 
tises; it  encourages  the  worship  of  innumerable 
gods  by  an  infinite  variety  of  rites;  it  permits 
every  doctrine  to  be  taught,  every  kind  of  mys- 
tery to  be  imagined,  any  sort  of  theory  to  be  held 
as  to  the  inner  nature  and  visible  operation  of  the 
divine  power. 

Now,  at  first  sight  this  is  not  unlike  the  old 
polytheism  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  pre-Chris- 
tian world  generally,  with  its  multitude  of  divin- 
ities and  multifarious  ceremonials.  There  are 
passages  in  Augustine's  Civitas  Dei,  describing 
the  worship  of  the  unconverted  folk  among  whom 
he  lived,  the  deification  of  every  natural  object 
and  even  of  physical  functions,  that  might  have 
been  written  yesterday  by  a  Christian  bishop  in 
India.  But  then,  one  might  ask,  why  was  not 
all  this  paganism  swept  out  from  among*  such 
an  intellectual  people  as  the  Indians,  as  it  was 
out  of  the  Western  countries,  by  some  superior 
and  more  hi^ly  organized  faith?  Undoubtedly, 
the  permanent  conditions  and  the  course  of  events 
which  contrive  to  stamp  a  particular  form  of  re- 
ligion upon  any  great  people  are  complex  and 
manifold;  into  an  analysis  of  these  elements 
I  cannot  go.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  point  out  that  the  two  sheet-anchors  of 
Brahmanism  are  the  institvition  of  caste  and  the 
sacred  books,  both  of  which  were  unknown  to 
European  paganism.  The  effect  of  caste  is  to 
give  all  Hindu  society  a'  religious  basis;  the 
sacred  books  provide  Brahmanism  with  a  the- 
ology— that  is,  with  a  science  or  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion. I  believe  I  may  say  that  the  old  polythe- 
ism of  the  Roman  empire  had  neither  of  these 
two  things.  According  to  Greek  ideas,  the  busi- 
ness of  framing  laws  for  all  departments  of  hu- 
man life,  of  laying  down  rules  of  conduct,  be- 
longed to  politics;  while  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  rationalists  and  teachers 
of  morals,  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  popular 
superstitions  with  good-natured  contempt.  They 
conformed  to  public  worship  that  they  might 
avoid  odium  and  accusations  of  impiety,  but  they 
gave  it  no  help  or  countenance;  in  philosophic 
discussions  they  treated  the  ordinary  poljrtheism 
as  unworthy  the  notice  of  serious  men.  They 
never,  or  very  rarely,  gave  an  inner  meaning  to 
myths  and  fables,  or  read  the  minds  of  the  people 
through  their  fanciful  beliefs. 

But  the  Indian  philosophy  does  not  ignore  or 
hold  aloof  from  the  religion  of  the  masses;  it 
underlies,  supports,  and  interprets  their  polythe- 
ism. This  may  be  accounted  the  keystone  of  the 
fabric  of  Brahmanism,  which  accepts  and  even 


encourages  the  rudest  forms  of  idolatry,  explain- 
ing everything  by  giving  it  a  higher  meaning. 
It  treats  all  the  worships  as  outward,  visible 
£igns  of  some  Spiritual  truth,  and  is  ready  to 
show  how  each  particular  image  or  rite  is  the 
symbol  of  some  aspect  of  universal  divinity.  The 
Hindus,  like  the  pagans  of  antiquity,  adore 
natural  objects  and  forces — ^mountain,  river, 
animal.  The  Brahmin  holds  all  nature  to  be 
the  vesture  or  cloak  of  indwelling,  divine  energy, 
which  inspires  everything  that  produces  awe  or 
passes  man's  understanding.  Agaia,  it  is  very 
common  in  India,  as  it  was  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
to  deify  extraordinary  men,  and  the  Brahman 
does  not  tell  his  disciples  that  this  is  absurd;  he 
agrees  that  such  persons  must  have  been  special 
embodiments  of  all-pervading  divine  power.  In 
short,  he  accepts  every  variety  of  cult  and  object- 
ive worship  as  symbolical;  it  is  merely  the  ex- 
pression or  emblem,  suited  to  the  common  in- 
telligence, of  mysterious  truths  known  to  the 
philosophic  theologian.  In  this  manner,  the  gross 
idolatry  of  the  people  is  defended  and  connected 
with  the  loftier  ideas.  It  is  maintained  that  God 
is  a  pure  spirit,  but  to  make  Him  wholly  imper- 
sonal is  to  place  Him  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary human  interest  and  imagination;  so  it  is  well 
for  the  less  advanced  minds  to  be  encouraged  by 
forms  and  signs  of  His  presence.    .    •    • 

Above  and  beyond  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of 
things  and  persons,  living  or  inanimate,  ynseen 
or  embodied,  that  are  worshiped  as  possessed  by 
divine  power,  we  have  the  great  deities  of  Brah- 
manism, from  whom  all  this  divine  power  pro- 
ceeds, and  in  whom  the  principal  energies  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  are  personified. 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  arc  the  realistic 
abstractions  of  the  understanding  from  objects  of 
sense.  They  denote  creation,  preservation  and 
destruction,  the  constant  succession  of  birth  and 
death  throughout  all  existence,  the  process  of  de- 
stroying to  produce,  and  of  producing  to  destroy. 
Here  we  perceive  that,  as  soon  as  we  pass  up- 
ward through  the  disorderly  mass  of  ordinary 
paganism,  we  come  upon  polytheism  backed  by 
philosophy;  we  may  scatter  the  irregular  levies, 
and  are  confronted  by  the  outworks  of  discip- 
lined theology.  The  great  Brahmatic  trinity  are 
adored  with  various  rites  and  sacrifices;  they  have 
innumerable  temples,  images  and  personified  at- 
tributes. Yet  to  all  the  more  intellectual  wor- 
shipers, Vishnu  and  Siva  represent  the  course 
and  constitution  of  nature.  And,  if  you  inquire 
further  about  these  things,  you  will  learn  that 
all  phenomenal  existence  is  a  kind  of  illusion,  to 
be  gradually  dissipated  by  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge;   for  the  reality  becomes  intelligible 
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only  to  those  whose  souls  have  been  strengthened 
'  and  clarified  by  long  meditation,  by  ascetic  exer- 
cises, by  casting  out  all  worldly  thoughts  and 
desires.  To  the  eye  of  inner  illumination,  those 
who  know  God  only  by  delusive  appearances  see 
no  more  than  the  shadow  of  divinity.  And  con- 
versely, to  the  empirical  or  naturalistic  mind  the 
whole  religion  is  intelligible  as  a  kind  of  reflec- 
tion or  mystical  transformation  of  human  experi- 
ence, the  vast  shadow  of  the  earth  projected  upon 
the  sky. 


Bablam f .  Denfaon  Boat North  American  Reolaw 

Prayers  are  to  be  said  three  times  a  day.  The 
worshiper  is  to  turn  his  face  toward  "the  Most 
Holy  Religion,"  by  which  Acre  is  apparently  in- 
tended. All  congregational  prayer  is  abolished, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  burial  service.  The 
Babi  year,  which,  as  we  have  said,  contains  nine- 
teen months  of  nineteen  days  each,  begins  on  the 
Persian  New  Year's  day.  The  year  contains  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  days  in  all,  five  intercalary 
days  being  added.  Fasting  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set is  ordained  during  the  last  month  of  the  year. 

Mendicity  is  prohibited  in  the  fallowing  terms : 
"The  most  hateful  of  mankind  before  God  is  he 
who  sits  and  begs;  take  hold  of  the  robe  of 
means,  relying  on  God,  the  Cause  of  causes."  The 
use  of  knives  and  forks  in  eating,  instead  of  the 
hands,  is  enjoined.    Cleanliness  is  insisted  on. 

Marriage  is  enjoined  on  all.  Wives  who  for 
a  period  of  nine  months  have  had  no  news  of 
their  husbands  are  permitted  to  marry  again,  but 
if  they  are  patient  it  is  better,  "since  God  loves 
th6se  who  are  patient."  If  quarrels  arise  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife,  he  is  not  to  divorce 
her  at  once,  but  must  wait  for  a  whole  year,  so 
that,  perhaps,  he  may  become  reconciled  to  her. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  are  exhorted  to  adopt  and 
spread  the  new  faith.  Wine  and  opium  are  for- 
bidden. The  sacred  books  are  to  be  read  regu- 
larly, but  never  so  long  as  to  cause  weariness. 
Enemies  are  to  be  forgiven,  nor  must  evil  be 
met  with  evil. 

Beha  died  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
in  Acre,  which  town  he  had  never  been  permitted 
to  leave.  He  was  here  visited  by  the  faithful, 
who  regarded  Acre  as  an  object  of  pilgrimage, 
and  also  by  inquirers.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
faithful  as  God  Almighty  himself,  and  the  re- 
spect and  reverence  they  paid  him  were  unbound- 
ed. He  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  two  eldest 
were  Abbas  Efendi  and  Aga  Mohammad  AH. 

On  the  death  of  Beha,  Abbas  Efendi,  as  the 
eldest  son,  became  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Be- 
hais,  though  it  appears  that  his  claims  to  this 
position  were  not  admitted  by  all,  for  he  found, 


at  the  first,  a  rival  in  the  person  of  a  certain 
Aga  Mirza  Jan  of  Kashan,  who  had  been  the 
amanuensis  of  Beha.  This  rivalry  did  not,  how- 
ever, have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  position 
of  Abbas  Efendi,  who  receives,  at  any  rate  from 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Behais  of  to-day,  a  ven- 
eration equal  to  that  accorded  to  his  father. 

Aga  Mohammad  Ali,  since  his  father's  death, 
has  lived  a  life  of  retirement  and  seclusion.  It 
is  known  that  he  was  unable  to  approve  the  course 
adopted  by  his  brother.  Abbas  Efendi,  but  he 
has  always  strenuously  avoided  an  open  quarrel 
with  him,  and  has  refused  to  give  written  an- 
swers to  the  large  number  of  Babis  who  were 
anxious  to  know  his  views.  His  main  object  has 
been  to  avoid  any  further  division  in  the  Babi 
church. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  whereabouts  and  condition  of  the 
Babis  at  the  present  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  their  actual  num- 
bers, but  one  million  is  probably  near  the  mark. 
The  majority  inhabit  the  large  towns  of  Persia, 
such  as  Teheran,  Ispahan,  Yezd  and  Kerman. 
Persecutions  are  nowadays  of  rare  occurrence, 
though  the  Babis  can  never  feel  really  secure 
within  Persian  territory.  Three  years  ago,  Te- 
heran alone  was  said  to  contain  upward  of  ten 
thousand  Babis,  and  no  doubt  their  numbers  have 
greatly  increased  in  the  interval.  It  is  hard  to  say 
precisely  what  degree  of  caution  they  consider 
requisite,  or  to  what  extent  they  are  known  as 
Babis  to  the  authorities  and  the  populace  in  gen- 
eral. Certain  it  is  that  many  distinguished  per- 
sons are  known  by  all  to  belong  to  this  sect,  and 
that  they  are  on  this  account  put  to  no  apparent 
inconvenience.  The  Babis  are  law-abiding  citi- 
zens and  ply  their  business  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Mussulmans.  No  Babi;  however,  who  is 
known  to  be  such,  is  allowed  to  enter  a  mosque. 
They  have  no  places  of  worship  of  their  own, 
but  hold  their  meetings,  generally  after  sundown, 
in  the  houses  of  various  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  present  writer  has  attended  many 
of  these  gatherings,  and  has  always  come  away 
deeply  impressed  by  the  simplicity,  earnestness 
and  courtesy  of  the  Babis.  At  these  meetings,  a 
practical  example  of  the  Babi  principle  of  equal- 
ity is  to  be  seen.  Here  we  find,  side  by  side, 
a  learned  doctor,  an  officer,  a  merchant  and  a 
servant,  sitting,  as  the  Persians  say,  "on  four 
knees"  intent  on  discussing  the  latest  news  of  the 
Babis  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  listening  to 
the  recitation  of  a  poem  by  some  Babi  poet,  or 
hearing  the  contents  of  the  latest  "lawh"  from 
Acre.  During  the  reading  of  these  letters,  the 
strictest  silence  prevails,  and  pipes  and  cigarettes 
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are  for  the  time  discarded.  In  Turkish  and  Rus- 
sian territory,  the  position  of  the  Babis  is  one  of 
comparative  immunity.  Askabad  in  Transcaspia 
is  a  very  important  center,  and  it  is  there,  per- 
haps, that  the  followers  of  Beha  enjoy  the  great- 
est freedom. 

From  the  latest  information,  it  would  appear 
that  no  less  than  three  thousand  Americans  now 
subscribe  to  the  new  faith.  The  propaganda  first 
began  in  1893,  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions in  Chicago,  when  a  certain  Babi,  named 
Ibrahim  Kheirallah,  who  had  come  to  the  States 
on  business,  gave  a  course  of  fifteen  lectures  on 
Mohammedanism  land  the  various  movements 
which  had  grown  out  of  it.  In  the  course  of  these 
**lessons,"  he  continually  referred  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bab,  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  said 
to  have  secured  over  one  hundred  "believers." 
He  next  proceeded  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
published  his  lectures.  Such  were  the  beginnings 
of  Babism  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  movement  in 
America,  it  is  at  present  hard  to  speak.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  that  here,  too,  the  division  be- 
tween Abbas  Efendi  and  Aga  Mohammad  AH 
has  been  at  work,  and  that  the  first  Babi  mis- 
sionary, Kheirallah,  belongs  to  the  party  of  the 
latter.  The  followers  of  Abbas  Efendi,  who  be- 
lieve him  in  all  sincerity  and  devotedness  of  faith 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  God,  are  known  as  the 
Sabitis,  or  the  "Firm,"  while  those  who  deny  his 
claims  have  received  from  their  opponents  the 
name  of  Nakizis,  "Adversaries."  The  principal 
Babi  centers  in  the  States  are  as  follows:  Chi- 
cago, about  one  thousand;  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred;  New  York 
City,  about  four  hundred;  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia;  Wilmington  and  Bellevuc, 
Delaware ;  Newark,  Fanwood  and  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey ;  Brooklyn  and  Ithaca,  New  York ;  Detroit, 
Michigan ;  Boston,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco  and 
Denver. 

Babism,  though  still,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy, 
is  said  to  count  to-day  over  one  million  adherents, 
and  the  possibilities  of  its  future  success  are  in- 
finite, for,  in  spite  of  internal  schisms  and  ex- 
ternal disabilities,  there  is  no  falling  off  either  in 
the  number  of  fresh  converts  or  in  the  religious 
fervor  of  believers. 


Am  Ammrleait Babiat  and  HwFaU tnterior 

It  was  a  sorrowful  little  group  which  gathered 
in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Beirut,  Syria,  one 
day  last  month,  to  conduct  the  funeral  service 
of  an  American  lady,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  knowing  as  they  did  the  folly  which  had 
led  her  hither,  and  knowing  moreover  that  before 


her  death  she  had  herself  fully  realized  the 
groundlessness  of  her  infatuation  and  the  tragic 
nature  of  its  approaching  end.  She  was  on  her 
way  to  visit  "the  Master,"  Abbas  Efendi,  at  Haifa, 
under  Mount  Carmel.  As  she  -was  not  the  first 
victim  from  our  supposedly  enlightened  land 
it  is  to  be  feared  she  may  not  be  the  last  to  be 
lured  by  false  lights  to  death  in  the  great  quag- 
mire of  Babism. 

The  Haifa  correspondent  of  the  Egyptian 
Gazette  writes  that  not  less  than  two  hundred 
pilgrims  have  come  this  winter,  many  of  them 
of  the  class  St.  Paul  describes  as  silly  women 
led  about  by  diverse  restless  desires  and  vague 
impulses;  it  is  said  by  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
la|:e  that  no  steamer  approaches  the  coasts  of 
Syria  which  does  not  add  more  or  less  to  the 
number  of  the  disciples  who  contribute  to  the 
support  of  this  latest  impostor.  The  chief  agent 
in  America  in  the  propaganda  of  the  cult  has 
been,  we  are  told,  a  Dr.  Goetzinger,  who  mar- 
ried an  American  wife  some  years  since,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  they  direct  all  their  converts  to 
appear  in  person  before  this  son  of  Beha-Allah, 
the  actual  head  of  the  Babists  up'  to  about  eight 
years  ago.  Many  of  these  visitors  are  wealthy, 
and,  flattered  by  the  thought  that  they  are  dis- 
ciples of  a  new  era,,  they  contribute  bountifully 
to  the  treasury  of  the  wily  Persians  who  have 
found  refuge  upon  Syrian  soil. 

The  present  claimant.  Abbas  Efendi,  lives  at 
Haifa,  and  pursues  a  discreet  reticence  concern- 
ing governmental  affairs,  but  has  a  watchful  eye 
toward  the  emoluments  of  the  prophetic  office. 
Like  his  predecessors  he  makes  no  claim,  pre- 
ferring, that  his  disciples  shall  do  this  for  him.  He 
persistently  refuses  to  say  who  he  is,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  does  not  ctisdain  the  homage  paid 
him  by  misguided  followers,  who  worship  him 
openly  as  the  re-incarnated  Christ.  Meanwhile 
he  calmly  pursues  his  own  diplomatic  way,  wor- 
shiping in  the  mosque  in  the  morning  and  assur- 
ing the  Turkish  officials  of  his  Moslem  orthodoxy, 
but  spending  his  afternoons  expounding  to  Ameri- 
can pilgrims  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  pro- 
fessing his  strict  adherence  to  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament. 

It  is  significant  of  the  class  to  whom  this  new 
faith,  new  in  America  at  least,  appeals,  that  a 
recent  convert  en  route  to  Haifa  told  our  mis- 
sionaries at  Beirut  that  she  had  begun  as  an 
Agnostic,  had  studied  Christian  Science  and  re- 
ceived a  diploma  as  a  healer  and  raiser  of  the 
dead,  but  failing  to  accomplish  anything  in  that 
line  had  turned  to  Theosophy,  which  soon  ap- 
peared equally  unsatisfactory.  She  was  therefore 
on  her  way  to  consult  Abbas  Efendi  and  would 
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doubtless  become  a  "convert"  to  Babism,  but  to 
which  form  or  under  whose  direction  had  not 
yet  appeared. 

We  have  recently  had  a  long  talk  with  two  rep- 
resentatives of  this  new  propaganda  who  are 
at  present  in  Chicago.  They  are  both  Persians, 
and  wear,  for  dramatic  effect,  perhaps,  their  strik- 
ing Oriental  costumes.  We  found,  as  we  expect- 
ed, that  they  are  far  more  fond  of  talking  ibout 
the  mysteries  of  being  than  of  propounding  any 
theory  of  the  universe  to  which  they  are  them- 
selves ready  to  subscribe.  It  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  "fate, 
free-will  and  knowledge  absolute,"  to  give  to  the 
unstable  and  the  unlearned  a  deep  impression  of 
mystic  knowledge,  but  we  must  say  that  if  the 
emissaries  of  Abbas  Efendi  possess  any  key  to 
the  riddle  df  the  universe  they  also  possess  the 
ability  to  keep  it  to  themselves.  Polite,  suave, 
masters  of  linguistic  fence,  they  are  equally  ready 
to  ask  bewildering  questions  and  to  avoid  an- 
swering any  put  in  return.  If  they  have  anything 
new  to  communicate  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
soul  or  its  destiny,  they  are  as  chary  of  ex- 
pressing it  as*  were  Seyd,  the  original  Bab,  or 
Beha-AUah,  his  alleged  successor.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  result  of  their  visit  to  America 
may  not  be  simply  to  fill  one  or  more  new  graves 
in  the  lonely,  far-away  cemeteries  of  Beirut, 
Haifa  or  Acre. 


Tk9  8pr9m^  of  Mam Mow  York  Trlbini9 

A  dispatch  from  Constantinople  brings  word 
that  the  Sultan  is  "organizing  a  movement  for 
the  revival  of  Mohammedanism  throughout  the 
world  and  the  strengthening  of  his  position  as 
chief  of  the  Mohammedan  peoples."  This  vast 
scheme  includes  a  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of 
the  Moslem  world  to  the  Golden  Horn,  where 
Abdul-Hamid  will  be  enthusiastically  recognized 
as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  Islam  and 
the  only  rightful  hdder  of  the  sacred  office  of 
Caliph.  If  the  correspondent  is  well  informed 
this  picturesque  project  puts  the  finishing  touch 
or  at  least  gives  point  to  the  labor  of  twenty 
years.  Pilgrimages  to  Constantinople  are  new, 
but  the  fear  of  such  a  revival  of  Mohammedanism 
has  been  a  bogie  to  Oriental  diplomats  these  many 
years.  Over  here  the  plottings  and  schemings  of 
sultans  and  sheiks  concern  the  public  little.  Only 
those  who  take  special  interest  in  questions  of 
the  Orient  will  realize  how  much  is  meant  by  the 
Sultan's  eager  desire  to  have  himself  declared 
Caliph  by  delegates  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  title  is  one  he  already  holds  by  in- 
heritance from  an  ambitious  ancestor,  but,  as 
many  of  the  faithful  declare,  without  the  proper 


right.  To  the  Caliph  all  Islam  owes  allegiance, 
and  Islam  is  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  world. 
A  few  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  pace  at 
which  the  creed  of  the  Prophet  is  bringing,  in 
recruits  from  other  religions.  In  1880,  when  the 
present  revival  practically  began,  the  crescent 
claimed  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion souls.  Twenty  years  later  the  number  of 
Mohammedans  was  put  at  two  hundred  and  sixty 
million.  This  enormous  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues. In  fact,  the  emissaries  of  Islam  were 
never  so  active  or  so  successful  as  they  are  now. 

Modern  Mahommedanism,  whatever  may  be  its 
inmost  thought,  has  outwardly  disclaimed  all  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  masterful  but  unsatisfactory 
argument  of  the  sword  i&  making  converts.  It 
has  learned  that  the  results  of  another  and  a 
gentler  policy,  while  less  rapidly  apparent,  are 
really  more  substantial.  Moreover,  the  mission- 
aries have  learned  to  adapt  themselves  tactfully 
to  the  conditions  of  the  people  they  are  trying 
to  reach.  They  are  well  trained,  zealous  teachers, 
often  fanatics,  yet  not  infrequently  also  men  who 
do  not  allow  their  enthusiasm  for  their  own  faith 
to  blind  them  to  the  virtue  of  the  religion  of 
others.  Many  of  them — most  of  them,  in  fact — 
belong  to  some  one  of  the  great  religious  societies 
of  Islam,  and  all  the  sects  of  Mohammedanism  are 
represented  among  them.  Diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  Mussulmans  is  not  so  great  as  among 
the  Christians,  but  there  is  enough  difference  of 
thought  to  make  four  parties,  with  the  orthodox 
Mussulman  largely  outntraibering  all  others  put 
together.  Division  of  opinion  does  not  keep  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  from  uniting  in  mission- 
ary work;  in  fact,  one  of  the  heretical  bodies  is 
especially  noted  for  its  proselyting  ardor. 

Not  all  these  eager  preachers  of  the  Koran 
have  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  string  to 
their  bow.  Some,  indeed,  hold  that  the  welfare 
of  Islam  is  best  promoted  by  emphasizing  the 
position  of  the  Sultan  as  head  of  the  Moslem 
world,  since  he  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  Mo- 
hammedan prince.  Others  are  equally  strong  in 
their  belief  that  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  alone 
should  hold  the  high  and  holy  office  of  Caliph. 
There  are  many  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and 
they  are  all  "saints,"  regardless  of  their  own  per- 
sonal merit  or  demerit.  There  was  at  one  time 
a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  Sultan,  in  order 
to  reconcile  these  conflicting  parties,  was  about 
to  adopt  as  his  son  one  of  Mohammed's  descend- 
ants who  should  succeed  to  both  sultanate  and 
caliphate  after  Abdul-Hamid's  death.  The  report 
had  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  its  existence  shows 
the  feeling  of  the  Mussulman  world.  As  it  is, 
the  Grand  Shereef  of  Mecca  is  practically  the 
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spiritual  head  of  Islam.  He  comes  in  contact 
with  thousands  of  pilgrims,  the  most  devout  of 
the  faith,  and  a  whisper  from  him  goes  to  every 
part,of  the  globe  where  believers  tiyn  in  prayer 
toward  the  sacred  city.  This  powerful  factor  in 
the  religious  life  of  Islam  is  conciliated  by  the 
Sultan,  with  so  much  success  that  the  desires  of 
Constantinople  are  carried  out  to  the  letter  at 
Mecca. 

The  missionaries,  the  great  societies  and  the 
Grand  Shereef  are  the  agents  of  Mohammedan 
propaganda  throughout  the  world.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  they  have  accomplished.  The 
Mahommedan  population  of  Turkey  "is  small  in- 
deed compared  with  the  sum  total  of  believers. 
Only  two  or  three  millions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Sultan's  European  possessions.  The  Czar,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  nine  millions  in  European  Russia. 
His  Mohammedan  subjects  are  well  treated,  but 
the  societies  are  prohibited.  Like  most  great 
religious  bodies  with  a  semi-political  tinge,  they 
have  not  been  deterred  by  this  prohibition  from 
perfecting  secret  organizations  which  have  been 
active  in  proselyting.  Among  the  Finnish  people 
of  the  Volga  and  the  lower  nomadic  tribes  of 
the  steppes  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  has  found 
favor.  The  Sheik-el-Islam  (the  title  given  to  the 
head  of  Mohammedanism  in  each  country)  resides 
at  Orenbourg. 

In  Asiatic  territory  the  missionaries  are  active, 
in  differing  fashion.  Some  appeal  to  fanatics, 
urging  the  faithful  to  strange  deeds  of  devotion, 
organizing  pilgrimages,  inciting  hatred  of  un- 
believers, and  the  like.  Others  have  caught  the 
methods  of  Christians  and  hold  open  air  meetings, 
conducting  campaigns  of  education.  In  India,  the 
great  Mohammedan  country  of  the  globe,  this  Oc- 
cidental way  of  teaching  a  new  faith  is  common. 
The  empire  holds  fifty-nine  million  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  enormous. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion converts  are  made  each  year.  One  mission- 
ary boasts  of  having  added  to  Islam  no  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Others  have  records 
less  startling,  but  still  impressive.  These  zealots 
may  not  be  above  extending  figures  with  a  view 
to  self-glorification,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  low-caste  Hindus  are  going  over  to 
Mohammedanism  in  great  numbers.  The  doctrine 
tfiat  all  followers  of  the  Prophet  are  equal,  set 
forth  in  the  Koran  and  followed  to  the  letter  by 
the  missionaries,  appeals  as  nothing  else  could 
to  these  poor  outcasts.  The  Christian  teacher 
who  offers  them  the  same  relief  is  handicapped 
by  belonging  to  the  dominating  race;  the 
Mohammedan's  tale  seems  to  the  Hindu  as  true 
as  it  is  good    Among  the  cotton  weavers  of  Ben- 


gal the  conversions  are  so  frequent  that  the 
people  have  been  described  as  going  over  en 
masse  to  Islam.  In  several  provinces  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  far  outnumbers  that  of  all 
other  religions.  The  upper  class  Hindus,  of 
course,  regard  the  movement  with  little  favor. 
Between  them  and  the  Mohammedans  there  is 
long  standing  jealousy.  The  son  of  Islam  never 
forgets  that  he  came  in  as  a  conqueror  and  re- 
mains to  a  great  extent  on  sufferance. 

In  the  Malay  archipelago  there  are  thirty-one 
million  Mohammedans,  the  largest  group  outside 
of  India.  Here,  too,  there  is  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan societies  of  the  archipelago  helped  to 
incite  the  Philippine  revolt  against  Spain.  From 
this  center,  too,  missionaries  are  constantly  being 
sen^t  out  even  to  Australasia.  In  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  they  have  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Many  Papuans  have  changed  their  faith 
and  have  testified  to  their  zeal  by  taking  the 
name  of  a  holy  society — ^the  Senouissia — to  mark 
their  conversion.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Malays 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
their  old  people  think  it  is  a  pious  act  to  die  at 
Mecca.  Thus  there  has  come  to  be  a  fair-sized 
Malayan  colony  in  the  sacred  city,  the  members 
corresponding,  of  course,  with  old  friends  at 
home.  In  this  way  every  breath  of  excitement 
or  religious  fanaticism  at  Mecca  is  felt  over  the 
group  of  far-away  islands,  and  from  them  sent 
on  to  their  missionaries  in  Oceanica. 

The  Mohammedan  population  of  China  is  nearly 
thirty  millions.  Little  is  being  done  in  the  way 
of  missionary  work ;  that  is,  in  the  way  of  special 
emissaries  or  preaching  in  public  places.  The 
natural  indifference  of  the  average  Chinese  to 
speculative  religion  would  not  justify  such  a  step. 
But  the  faith  does  not  seem  to  be  losing  ground. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  interesting  field  of  Mus- 
sulman activity  is  Africa,  the  land  which  saw 
the  glory  of  the  faith,  and  which  the  Crescent 
seems  to  have  marked  for  its  own.  Here  is 
fanaticism  which  recalls  the  Middle  Ages;  here, 
too,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Moslem  learning  at  its 
highest  and  best.  The  people  of  northern  Africa 
believe  that  it  will  be  possible  for  them  some 
day  to  recover  their  ancient  glory,  and  do  not 
look  favorably  upon  the  Christian  usurper.  His- 
tory and  the  talk  of  the  faithful  have  taught 
them  of  the  religious  wars  and  the  time  when 
the  crescent  flag  floated  over  Spain  and  seemed 
about  to  dominate  all  Europe.  Then,  too,  in  an 
oasis  of  the  Sahara  is  situated  the  great  convent 
of  the  Senouissia,  that  society  from  whose  ranks, 
legend  says,  shall  arise  the  Mahdi  who  will  put 
all  things  under  his  feet 
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The  following  excerpt  has  been  selected  on  the 
principle  of  "taking  time  by  the  forelock."  Those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  promoting  a  love  for  flowers, 
whether  those  of  the  garden  or  those  of  the  fields, 
will  do  well  to  digest  the  passage,  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  its  suggestions.  The  writer  of  these 
remarks  has  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at 
several  of  the  Enghsh  "Cottage  Gardeners'  Shows," 
and  of  investigating  their  methods  and  results. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  value  of  the  in- 
terest which  they  create.  Not  only  is  this  the  case 
as  regards  horticulture,  but  some  of  the  exhibits  of 
wild  flowers,  correctly  classified  and  named,  which 
the  writer  has  seen,  were  of  surpassing  excellence 
and  interest. 
HowforFlowr  8how9 WmihingtQti  8tmr 

Our  English  cousins  have  shown  us  how  much 
pleasure  may  be  derived  from  amateur  flower 
raising.  The  English  have  a  pleasant  way  of 
stimulating  interest  in  floriculture  in  rural  neigh- 
borhoods by  a  plan  which  at  the  same  time  yields 
a  great  deal  of  social  amusement,  and  is  very 
often  a  means  of  raising  money  for  some  charita- 
ble object.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  flower 
show,  which  is  well  worth  an  experiment  in 
America.  In  England  the  flower  show  is  gen- 
erally held  in  a  public  hall  or  in  the  school  house, 
or  in  a  large  tent  not  far  from  the  grounds  of 
some  country  gentleman  who  is,  as  a  rule,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  local  floricultural  society. 
The  grounds  are,  from  three  to  seven  o'clock, 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  host  and 
hostess  and  several  of  the  great  ladies  of  the 
county  are  stationed  near  the  house  to  receive 
the  guests,  and  about  four  o'clock  refreshments 
are  served  in  the  house  to  a  select  and  invited  few. 
For  the  villagers  more  simple  viands  are  pro- 
vided and  at  six  o'clock  the  prizes  are  distributed 
to  those  who  have  won  the  awards. 

In  America  the  form  of  the  English  flower 
show  would  need  to  be  somewhat  modified.  If  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  some  charitable 
purpose,  a  fee  should  be  charged  for  admission, 
and  it  should  be  quite  easy  to  induce  prominent 
merchants  to  donate  prizes.  The  leading  florists 
and  flower  growers  of  the  neighborhood  should 
be  asked  to  send  specimens  in  competition  for 
prizes.  The  enterprising  florist  who  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  a  means  of  advertising  the 
excellence  of  his  goods  will  be  glad  to  send  plants 
and  specimens  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  em- 
ployees. The  assistance  of  the  florists  and  nurs- 
erymen in  advising  how  the  prize  list  ought  to 
be  arranged  should  be  sought.  Prizes  should  be 
offered  separately  to  professionals  and  amateurs. 


Many  who  send  flowers  will  donate  them,  and 
these  may  be  sold  to  the  visitors.  Music  should 
be  furnished,  and  in  the  evening  the  grounds  and 
the  tent  where  the  flowers  are  exhibited  may  be 
illuminated. 

At  the  English  Cottage  Garden  Shows  prizes 
are  given  for  vegetables,  fruit,  vases  and  bou- 
quets of  flowers,  needle-work,  bread  and  other 
domestic  products. 


The  love  of  plants  is  like  all  other  love.  It  is  an 
ancient  fable  to  picture  love  as  blind,  but  very  few 
of  those  ancient  fables  are  so  untrue  as  this  is.  Pas- 
sion indeed  is  blind,  but  love  differs  from  passion 
in  that  it  becomes  tnuer,  nobler  and  deeper,  the 
more  firmly  it  is  founded  on  intimate  and  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  its  object  He  who  understands 
best  loves  best.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
persons  say  that  they  love  flowers;  but  watch  them 
among  the  flowers  and  you  will  see  them  pick  a 
fine  specimen,  toy  with  it  for  a  time,  and  then — 
calmly  throw  it  on  the  ground  to  be  trodden  under 
foot.  Love  never  wastes  the  energies  of  its  object, 
and  we  may  therefore  set  down  this  professed  love 
of  flowers  as  a  very  unreal  thing.  The  waste,  sheer 
waste,  of  plant  life  is  incredible,  and  it  is  not  the 
children  who  are  responsible  for  the  vandalism 
betrayed  by  bunches  of  wild  flowers  that  strew  the 
lanes,  paths  and  porches.  Every  child  should  be 
taught  by  those  who  have  it  in  charge  that  plants 
are  living  things,  playing  their  part  in  the  great 
scheme  of  life,  a  scheme  so  unfathomable  that  it 
defies  the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  even  the  most 
powerful  intellects.  Perhaps  the  following  passage 
will  help  forward  this  desirable  end,  as  well  as 
afford  that  more  intimate  knowledge  that  shall 
deepen  our  own  love: 

r*«  Pkllotopky  mtid P99try  ofPUnt  Qrowt/i..Pa§ad9na  Daily  tiftwt 

Life  is  the  impulse  to  exist  with  the  power  of 
development  from  assimilation.  Scientists  sur- 
mise that  the  first  part  of  independent  existence 
came  to  this  earth  in  microscopical  aquatic  mat- 
ter ;  and  how  from  these  floating  cells,  through  en- 
vironment and  natural  selection  developed  the 
tropical  club-mosses,  ferns  and  banana-like  foliage 
of  the  earliest  of  earth's  story,  before  the  rays  of 
sunlight  penetrated  the  rising  mists,  is  a  matter 
of  coal  measure  history,  and  is  stamped  upon 
the  rocks.  Flowers,  fruits,  nuts  and  grain  are 
of  later  development  and  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  changes  of  temperature,  altitude,  hours  of 
sunlight,  and  the  simultaneous  development  of 
insect  and  bird,  and  finally  of  intelligent  culture 
by  mankind.  .  .  .  Any  structural  botany  will 
give  us  names  of  the  composing  substances  of 
plant  material,  but  no  work  can  construct  or 
analyze  life  itself.    Like  a  flame  it  comes  and 
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goes.  .  .  .  The  scientist  takes  up  his  pen, 
but  cannot  define  it;  he  simply  proves  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  "spontaneous  generation,"  by 
placing  sterilized  matter  under  the  best  growth 
conditions  and  watching  it  do  nothing.  He  does 
analyze  and  understand  what  he  calls  "proto- 
plasm" and  the  "physical  basis  of  life,"  without 
which  life  is  impossible.  That  is  what  the  plants 
make,  and  the  animals  get  from  the  plants  so 
that  life  exists.  Under  the  microscope  this 
strange  substance  looks  jelly-like  with  a  flowing 
motion  of  its  particles.  Plants  are  the  manufac- 
tories by  which  life  is  gained  from  inert  material. 
The  green  stuff  in  the  leaves  called  chlorophyll 
is  a  modification  of  protoplasm,  and  the  leaves, 
under  sunlight,  manufacture  that  life-giving 
energy  that  we,  as  animals,  eat  and  assimilate.  So 
it  is  evident  that  plants  came  before  animals, 
and  animals  cannot  exist  without  plants. 

The  seed  is  the  concentrated  energy  of  its 
parent  plant,  awaiting  right  conditions  to  grow. 
Its  life  germ  is  a  touch  of  protoplasm,  incased  in 
starch  and  albumen,  and  coated  with  various  pro- 
tective substances.  Its  awakening  in  some  sunny 
bank,  where  multitudes  of  its  fellows  have  lain 
dormant,  fairly  warm  the  soil  with  its  malting 
process,  as  the  chemical  changes  start  the  little 
engine  within,  that  sends  out  at  once  a  rootlet  for 
water  and  leaves  for  carbon.  Watch  it  grow. 
Its  first  leaves,  its  pin  feathers,  50  to  speak,  date 
back  to  the  kind  used  by  its  ancestors,  and  its 
real  leaves,  its  up-to-date  leaves,  come  later. 
The  leaf  as  it  grows  eats  carbon,  its  shape  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  life,  hard  or  easy,  its  long 
heritage  of  existence  struggled  in.  The  seaweed, 
almost  the  earliest  type  of  plant,  has  but  flattened 
stems;  the  fern  has  dwindled  down  from  giant 
stem  and  spreading  foliage,  in  a  time  when  car- 
bon was  plentiful  and  sunlight  dim,  to  the  small 
plant  found  by  the  stream  or  dripping  forest; 
hence  its  leaf  is  cut  and  stricken  till,  like  many 
fingers  seeking  aid,  its  graceful  fronds  seek  and 
grasp  for  carbon.  Tree  leaves  run  to  many  forms, 
and  all  have  their  peculiar  shapes  from  their 
habits  of  life.  The  greatest  possible  leaf-surface, 
consistent  with  water  supply,  is  needed  for  the 
sucking  in  of  their  food  gases.  On  the  upper 
surface  are  water  cells  into  which  the  carbon 
dioxide  finds  its  way;  beneath  are  the  cells  of 
living  chlorophyll  that  separate  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  from  the  oxygen,  and  manufacture  sug- 
ars, oils,  starches  and  fibre,  working,  however, 
like  many  good  people,  only  in  the  sunlight. 

Underground  the  roots,  acting,  one  might 
almost  say,  intelligently,  turn  in  and  out,  and  feel 
around  for  what  is  best;  tiny  suckers  take  in 
moisture,  and  with  it  other  form  builders,  such 


as  nitrogen,  sulphates  and  phosphates,  that  aid 
in  the  chemical  changes  in  the  gireen  stems  and 
leaves.  Thus  the  living  substance,  protoplasm, 
is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur.  The  chemistry  of  plant  growth 
can  be  proved  by  its  changes  after  life  has  ceased. 
Take  a  piece  of  wood,  carefully  weigh  it,  then 
burn  it;  what  ash  is  left  came  from  the  soil,  the 
major  part,  that  which  has  passed  away  in  the 
burning,  as  gas  and  vapor,  came  from  the  air 
and  water.  Any  work  on  chemistry  will  give  the 
scientific  proportions,  or  component  parts,  of  this 
material  made  so  largely  from  the  almost  unrecog- 
nized and  imseen  gases  in  which  we  live;  and 
the  most  majestic  tree  is  only  the  product  of  soil, 
air,  water  and  work.  What  plants  eat ;  how  they 
obtained  their  present  forms  of  trunk,  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit ;  how  they  flaunt  their  flowers  to 
the  insects,  that  they  may  carry  their  pollen; 
how  they  thus  marry  and  have  families ;  how  they 
protect  and  care  for  their  children,  the  seeds; 
how  they  keep  our  atmosphere  pure  and  clean; 
how  they  add  to  our  pleasure  and  profit;  we  all 
should  study  and  delight  in. 


The  opening  words  of  the  passage  we  arc  about 
to  quote  may  raise  many  a  word  of  dissent:  for 
there  are  some  of  us  who  do  not  think  that  cultiva- 
tion always  improves  the  form  and  perfume  o^ 
nature's  wildlings.  Epicurean  Horace  never  showed 
his  sterling  common-sense  to  better  advantapre  than 
when  he  coined  the  expressive  phrase,  "simplex 
munditiis,"  which  John  Milton,  iust  as  happily, 
translated,  "simple  in  its  neatness."  Where  can  yoti 
find  a  more  beautiful  flower  than  our  common  wild 
rose,  or  what  perfume  is  there  more  exquisite  than 
that  which  it  exhales?  The  cultivated  specimens 
all  remind  us.  both  in  form  and  color,  of  the  exao:- 
frerated  importance  of  fashionable  life,  of  the 
"strenuosity."  to  use  the  word  that  is  all  in  favor 
now,  as  if  it  were  a  new  twentieth-century  idea, 
and  not  one  as  old  as  the  davs  of  the  Roman  poet 
Terence.  There  is  something  very  "strenuous" 
about  the  massive  form,  the  rich  color,  and  the 
powerful  perfume  of  the  modern  "queen  of  the 
irarden."  But  no  art  can  improve  on  a  wild  rose. 
You  mi^ht  just  as  well  attempt 

"To  jrild  refined  Rold.  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice.  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow." 

The  passage,  however,  does  indeed  set  forth  admir- 
ably some  of  the  processes  of  the   srardener  that 
the  amateur  might  do  well  to  indulge  in: 
ivolMtlon  of  Fl9ld  Flowtn Suectta 

'The  wildflower,  a  symbol  of  humility,  has  its 
days  of  triumph  (when  the  children  hunt  for  it 
in  the  spring  time),  yet  it  is  a  crude  and  lowly 
flower,  after  all,  when  compared  with  its  highly 
cultivated  and  developed  relatives.  The  simple 
wild  rose,  for  example,  has  good  reason  to  feel 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  its  gorgeous  sister. 


no 
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the  American  Beauty.  The  wide  difference  be- 
tween these  two  members  of  the  great  rose  family 
illustrates  a  very  important  fact  in  flower-life,  and 
all  other  forms  of  life;  namely,  that  the  products 
of  nature's  unguided  workings  can  be  very  mate- 
rially changed,  during  the  period  of  their  develop- 
ment, by  the  directing  hand  of  man.  In  the  pro- 
duction of.  flawers,  particularly,  it  is  true  that 
Mother  Nature  will  yield  gracefully  to  those  who 
understand  her,  and,  under  their  persuasion,  will 
do  many  things  that  she  would  never  have  done 
of  her  own  accord.  She  consents  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  steam  heat  for  sun  heat ;  she  is  willing 
to  bring  forth  her  flowers  in  glass-houses  in  the 
dead  of  winter  as  well  as  in  the  open  air  in 
spring  and  summer.  With  a  little  coaxing,  she 
will  produce  South  American  orchids  on  Long 
Island,  mountain  ferns  on  the  flats  of  New  Jersey, 
and  equatorial  palms  in  Massachusetts.  She  will 
change  the  size,  form  and  even  the  perfume  and 
color  of  her  flowers  to  suit  the  tastes  of  man, 
and  her  complacency  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
this  country  by  about  thirty  thousand  profes- 
sional flower  growers. 

The  most  important  evolution  is  the  wild  rose, 
of  course.  It,  or  its  seed,  is  transplanted  into 
the  garden,  where  there  is  more  room  and  richer 
earth.  The  strength  which  it  formerly  used  to 
wrest  the  essential  nourishment  from  its  avari- 
cious neighbors  now  goes  into  its  stems  and  flow- 
ers. It  is  able  to  put  forth  more  petals.  Thus 
is  the  garden  rose  larger  and  more  comely  than 
its  parents,  the  wild  rose.  But,  from  the  flori- 
culturist's standpoint,  it  is  still  primitive,  not 
nearly  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  per- 
sons who  are  willing  to  pay  thirty  dollars  a  dozen 
for  their  roses.  So  the  man  who  is  growing  flow- 
ers carefully  watches  his  roses,  which  usually 
already  have  been  developed  several  stages  beyond 
the  garden  type.  He  is  on  the  lookout  for  bushes 
whose  roses  have  qualities  above  the  average. 
When  he  finds  two  of  this  kind  he  proceeds  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  them,  for  the 
propagation  of  a  better  rose  than  either  bears. 
With  very  great  care,  using  a  fine  camel's  hair 
brush  and  a  magnifying  glass,  he  lifts  a  little  of 
the  pollen  from  the  stamen  of  one  of  the  roses 
and  transfers  it  to  the  pistil  of  a  rose  on  the 
other  bush.  Then,  from  the  stamen  of  the  latter, 
he  transfers  pollen  to  the  pistil  of  the  former, 
and  repeats  this  process  with  many  roses  on  the 
two  bushes.  When  the  time  comes,  he  plants 
the  seeds  of  these  roses  and  awaits  the  results 
of  his  work.  It  may  be  that,  when  the  new 
plants  bloom,  their  roses  will  be  inferior  to,  or 
no  better  than,  their  parents.  In  this  case  he 
has  had  his  pains  for  nothing.     On  the  other 


hand,  a  bush  here  and  there  among  the  new  ones 
may  show  roses  that  combine  the  virtues  of  their 
forebears.  In  this  event,  the  grower  is  well  re- 
warded, and  he  may  have  obtained  a  prize  indeed, 
for,  if  a  rose  has  distinction  of  its  own  as  well 
as  strength  and  beauty,  if  it  is  different  in  form 
or  color  from  any  roses  that  have  gone  before, 
its  producer  gives  it  a  name  of  its  own,  brings 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  florists'  societies,  and 
announces  it  in  catalogues.  If  the  rose  is  really 
worthy,  the  retail  florists  take  it  up;  it  becomes 
sought  after,  and,  before  it  degenerates,  or  loses 
favor,  brings  many  dollars  into  the  pocket  of 
the  man  who  introduced  it  to  the  world. 

There  is  another  way  of  obtaining  new  varie- 
ties of  flowers.  Not  infrequently  a  plant  full 
of  only  fair  or  average  blossoms  will  bear  one 
that  far  surpasses  the  rest.  This  is  called  a  sport, 
and  is  apparently  an  accident  of  nature.  The 
grower  carefully  removes  the  sport  and  gives  it 
a  choice  place  in  the  greenhouse.  There  it  may 
grow,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  into  a  large 
plant,'with  all  flowers  like  the  first.  The  theory 
of  the  sport  is  that  it  is  an  outcropping  of  ances- 
tral qualities,  which,  except  for  these  spasmodic 
efforts  at  revival,  have  been  smothered  by  a  com- 
bination of  other  traits.  The  florist  will  some- 
times graft  a  highly-cultivated  sprout  on  a  wild 
plant  of  the  same  species,  and  thus  combine  cul- 
ture and  rude  vigor. 

Hues  are  combined  according  to  the  same  laws 
that  guide  the  painter  in  mixing  the  colors  on  his 
palette.  But  the  results  are  far  less  certain.  An 
unusual  amount  of  cloudy  weather  during  the 
generating  time,  for  example,  will  give  the  flower 
a  much  darker  hue  than  if  most  of  the  days  arc 
bright.  Yet  the  grower  has  considerable  control 
over  the  colors  in  addition  to  the  matter  of  selec- 
tion. Potash  mixed  with  the  earth  about  the  roots 
will  darken  the  color,  and  the  poet's  fancy,  that 
a  rose  that  grows  where  blood  has  been  spilled 
will  be  of  a  deeper  crimson  than  its  neighbors, 
is  verified  by  the  fact  that  blood  mixed  with  the 
soil  gives  a  red  flower  a  darker  tint.  (The  result 
is  not  due  to  the  color  of  the  blood,  but  to  the 
constituents  which  supply  food  to  the  plant.) 
Sandy  soil  is  conducive  to  lightness  of  hue  in 
the  flowers  which  grow  upon  it.  Thus  do  growers 
work  with  colors  to  get  new  effects.  At  present 
they  are  striving  for  a  new  yellow  rose.  One  of 
them  is  confident  that  he  has  obtained  it.  Men 
seem  able  to  mold  flowers  to  their  caprices  and 
desires. 


To  the  lover  of  plants  few  things  can  be  more 
refreshing  than  the  signs  of  ever-increasing  interest 
in  their  cultivation  as  evidenced  in  the  many  articles 
on  the  subject  which  appear  in  periodicals  of  every 
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kind.  Whether  we  are  behind  our  cousins  sTcross 
the  Atlantic  in  the  simple  love  of  flowers  or  not, 
may  be  matter  of  opinion;  but  that  our  results  in 
the  cultivation  of  them  and  in  the  laying  out  of 
our  grounds  do  not  attain  the  perfection  arrived 
at  in  England  is  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Neltje 
Blanchan,  a  competent  judge  and  one  who  herself 
has  done  much  to  arouse  and  inspire  a  love  of 
nature  among  us.  That  all  Anglo- mania  is  not 
despicable  is  very  evident  from  the  following  pas- 
sage taken  from  an  admirably  illustrated  article 
from  that  genial  writer's  pen: 

Tk9  Ckarm  of  EnglUh  OardwM Eo9rybody'§ 

Many  favorable  conditions,  social  and  climatic, 
conspire  to  make  English  gardens  what  they 
really  are — the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  When 
a  man  inherits  from  a  long  line  of  country-loving 
ancestors  an  estate  which  each  owner  in  turn  has 
striven  to  adorn,  his  pride  alone,  if  no  higher 
motive,  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  pass  on 
to  the  next  generation  some  substantial,  lasting 
improvements  to  perpetuate  his  fame  in  the  fam- 
ily annals,  and  his  love  for  the  old  home.  Con- 
fident of  the  permanence  of  British  institutions, 
satisfied  that  the  has-been  ever  shall  be,  with  few 
fears  of  future  loss  either  of  the  estate  or  of  the 
revenue  from  it  with  which  to  keep  it  up,  he 
plants  and  beautifies  not  for  a  season,  or  even 
his  lifetime,  but  for  all  time.  An  avenue  of  oaks, 
a  pergola,  a  walled  fruit-garden,  a  hedge  of  ever- 
greens, a  sun-dial,  a  bridge  across  a  stream,  an 
Alpine  rockery,  a  grotto,  a  collecti6n  of  choice 
roses,  groups  of  rare  shrubbery,  and  trees,  rhodo- 
dendrons from  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Hima- 
layas, a  drive  winding  through  the  forest — these 
are  counted,  in  England,  quite  as  worthy  acquisi- 
tions to  a  fine  estate  as  a  piece  of  rare  bric-a- 
brac  for  the  drawing-room,  or  a  painting  for  the 
family  gallery.  Thus,  nearly  every  large  country 
seat  possesses  certain  garden  features  for  which 
it  has  won  more  than  local  fame.  The  visitor 
to  Warwick  Castle,  for  example,  is  shown  first 
of  all  the  greatest  treasures — ^the  majestic  cedars 
of  Lebanon  which  an  ancestral  Crusader  brought 
home  from  the  Holy  Wars.  Then,  after  long 
wanderings  over  the  pleasure-grounds  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  stock  of  superlative  adjectives,  the 
stranger  within  the  gates  may  have  a  glance  at  the 
Rembrandts,  Vandykes,  and  other  heirlooms  in- 
side the  castle.  But  the  grounds  he  may  not  slight. 

The  sincere  delight  taken  by  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  of  the  rich,  leisure  class  in  the  out- 
of-door  pictures  with  which  they  surround  their 
homes,  and  the  immense  sums  which  they  cheer- 
fully expend  upon  them,  are  reflected  through 
all  grades  of  society.  The  example  set  by  the 
landed  gentry  is  followed  in  some  degree  by  all 
who  boast  a  home,  however  humble.  The  Eng- 
lish, who  are  proverbial  lovers  of  country  life, 


love  gardens  with  a  keen  passion.  No  other 
people  in  the  world  devote  so  much  study,  cultiva- 
tion, taste  and  money  upon  them.  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  contents  of  a  garden  in  advertising 
a  country  place  that  is  for  sale  or  rent.  Its  roses, 
irises,  and  Dutch  bulbs,  its  lawns,  oaks  and 
beeches,  are  counted  quite  as  worthy  of  mention 
as  the  stock  of  plates  in  the  butler's  pantry. 

What  would  grimy  old  London  be  without  the 
flowers  that  burst  from  the  window-ledges  and 
balconies,  overflow  the  market-stalls,  brighten 
the  dark,  narrow  streets  ?  Everybody  in  England, 
except  the  wretchedly  poor,  will  have  flowers. 
More  than  that,  the  people  will  have  gardens 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Dismal  rows  of 
brick  walls,  numbered  at  regular  intervals  to  in- 
dicate the  possession  of  the  space  by  distinct 
families,  may  frown  forbiddingly  upon  the  street ; 
but  enter  one  of  these  houses,  look  out  of  a  back 
window,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  garden  will 
smile  up  at  you.  Such  a  garden,  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  brick  row,  will  be  jointly  pos- 
sessed by  all  the  occupants.  Many  similar  oases 
in  the  desert  of  city  life  one  comes  upon  in 
the  most  unexpected  corners.  Small  open  squares 
and  large  driving-parks,  alike  adorned  by  land- 
scape architects  who  certainly  understand  their 
charming  business,  do  much  to  cultivate  the  pub- 
lic taste,  while  increasing  die  healthfulness  of 
body  and  mind  of  the  people.  We  Americans 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  learned  to  sacrifice  some  less 
important  things,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  have 
these  so-called  luxuries.  A  plot  of  neatly  culti- 
vated garden,  growing  plants  for  her  drawing- 
room  and  window-boxes,  fresh  flowers  for  the 
dinner-table — these  are  among  the  necessaries  of 
life  even  to  the  English  housekeeper  of  small 
means,  whose  other  expenditures  may  be  counted 
with  an  economy  amounting  almost  to  parsimony 
when  judged  by  lavish  American  standards.  And 
oh !  how  lovely  are  the  little  cottage  gardens ! 
Here  roses,  yellow  jessamine,  and  ivy  race  and 
scramble  up  the  walls  to  nestle  finally  among  the 
thatch;  and  a  riotous  profusion  of  bloom  in  the 
door-yards  testifies  to  loving,  unremitting  care. 
One  can  sometimes  find  the  rarest  old-fashioned 
plants,  such  as  Shakespeare  loved,  in  cottage  gar- 
dens, where  they  have  bloomed  from  generation 
to  generation  through  the  centuries.  Pressing 
against  the  panes  of  every  cottage  window,  in 
the  family  living-room,  are  the  great  round  leaves 
and  scarlet  flowers  of  potted  geraniums.  Intense 
rivalry  exists  over  these  modest  little  window 
gardens,  whose  brilliant  monotony  at  all  seasons 
must  excite  the  wonder  of  the  passing  stranger, 
as  it  does  the  envy  of  the  competing  cottager 
over  the  way. 
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Th9  Ftrry  for  Skadottftomti Atlanta  Conttttytlon 

Sway  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  gray, 
This  is  the  ferry  for  Shadowtown; 

It  always  sails  at  the  end  of  day, 
Just  as  the  darkness  closes  down. 

Rest,  little  head,  on  my  shoulder,  so; 

A  sleepy  kiss  is  the  only  fare, 
Drifting  away  from  the  world  we  go, 

Baby  and  I  in  the  rocking  chair. 

See,  where  the  fire-logs  glow  and  spark, 
Glitter  the  lights  of  the  Shadowland, 

The  raining  drops  on  the  window,  hark, 
Are  ripples  lapping  upon  its  strand. 

There,  where  the  mirror  is  glancing  dim, 
A  lake  lies  shimmering,  cool  and  still, 

Blossoms  are  waving  above  its  brim, 
Those  over  there  on  the  windowsill. 

Rock  slow,  more  slow  in  the  dusky  light. 
Silently  lower  the  anchor  down; 

Dear  little  passenger,  say  "Good-night!" 
We've  reached  the  harbor  of  Shadowtown. 

BaoktoQran'pa't Mt/rfoii  (lowaiStim 

Tm  goin*  back  down  to  gran*pa*s, 

I  won't  come  back  no  more 
To  hear  remarks  about  my  feet 

A-muddyin'  up  the  floor. 
They's  too  much  said  about  my  clothes, 

The  scoldin's  never  done — 
I'm   goin'   back   down   to   gran'pa's. 

Where  a  boy  kin  have  some  fun. 

I  dug  up  half  his  garden     . 

A-gittin'  worms  for  bait; 
He  said  he  used  to  like  it 

When  I  laid  abed  so  late; 
He  said  that  pie  was  good  for  boys 

An'  candy  made  'em  i?row; 
Ef  I  can't  go  back  to  gran'pa's  * 

I'll  turn  pirate  fust  you  know. 

He  let  me  take  his  shotgun 

An'  loaded  it  fer  me; 
The  cats  they  hid  out  in  the  barn, 

The  hens  flew  up  a  tree; 
I  had  a  circus  in  the  yard 

With  twenty  other  boys— 
I'm  goin'  back  down  to  gran'pa's 

Where  they  ain't  afraid  of  noise. 

He  didn't  make  me  comb  my  hair 

But  once  or  twice  a  week; 
He  wasn't  watchin'  out  fer  words 

I  hadn't  orter  speak; 
He  told  me  stories  'bout  the  war, 

An'  Injuns  shot  out  west; 
Oh.  I'm  goin'  down  to  gran'pa's, 

Fer  he  knows  what  boys  like  best. 


He  even  run  a  race  with  me. 

But  had  to  stop  an'  cough- 
He  rode  my  bicycle  an'  laughed 

Bec'us'  he  tumbled  off; 
He  knew  the  early  apple  trees 

Around  within  a  mile; 
Oh,  gran'pa  was  a  dandy 

An    was  "in  it"  all  the  while. 

I  bet  you  gran'pa's  lonesome, 

I  don't  care  what  you  say; 
I  seen  him  kinder  cryin' 

When  you  took  me  away. 
When  you  talk  to  me  of  heaven. 

Where  all  the  good  folks  go, 
I  guess  I'll  go  to  gran'pa's. 

An'  we'll  have  good  times,  I  know. 

Tk9  IHyttio  Sign U11I9  Hoimam San  FrancUeo  Bulletin 

Oh,  gorgeous  poppy,  of  great  renown, 
Show  us  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town. 
Baby  must  go;  he's  tired  of  play. 
But,  yet,  I  think  we  have  missed  the  way. 
Then  tranquilly  up  and  down 
Waved  the  flower  of  great  renown — 
And  softly  it  seemed  to  say: 
"This  way — this  way — this  way — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 

Oh,  whispering  wheat,  all  golden  brown. 
Show  us  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town, 
How  shall  we  find  where  the  starlight  gleams 
On  the  City  of  Sleep,  in  the  Land  of  Dreams? 
Then  soothingly,  up  and  down. 
Went  the  wheat  all  golden  brown — 
And,  whispering,  seemed  to  say: 
"This  way — this  way — this  wav — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 

Oh,  little  one  with  curly  crown. 
Show  us  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town, 
Where  the  faintest  music  and  softest  light 
And  the  sweetest  blossoms  enchant  the  night. 
Then  drowsily,  up  and  down. 
Went  the  beautiful  curly  crown — 
While  the  tired  eyes  seemed  to  say:- 
"This  way — this  way — this  way — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 

A  LIttiB  8oy*§  Wonder How  Orloant  Pleaj/uno 

Ev'ry  time  I  come  to  grandma's, 
Grandma  calls  me  "Little  dear"; 

Kisses  me.  and  says  she's  very. 
Very  glad  that  I  am  here:^ 

Gives  me  pie  and  crispy  cookies — 
Wishes  I  would  stay  a  year. 

When  I  go  home  in  the  autumn. 
You'd  'most  think  grandma'd  be  sad, 

'Membering  the  pleasant  summer 
She,  and  I,  and  grandpa'd  had. 

But,  my  sakes!  she  looks  so  smiling, 
You'd  'magine  she  was  glad. 
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An  Awful  Thrtat 8.E,  KUer, ,'. CMoago  Timea-Htrald 

I  won't  ever  live  in  this  house  no  more, 

And  I'm  goin'  away,  'way  off  somewhere 
In  the  dark  woods  1    And  mebby  a  bear 
Or  something  nobody  ever  saw  before 
Might  come  and  eat  me  up!  And  then, 

I  bet  you,  when 
My  pa  has  no  little  boy,  he'll  be 
Sorry  he  punished  me! 

And  I'm  goin'  to  starve  and  not 

Ever  eat  anything  again  at  all 
And  when  I'm  up  with  God  and  got 

Wings  and  can  look  at  my  pa,  and  he 
Comes  home  sind  sees  my  coat  in  the  hall 

And  looks  all  around  everywhere. 
And  I  ain't  there, 

I  bet  he'll  be  sorry  he  punished  me! 

And  when  I'm  far  away 
And  nearly  starved  and  can  hardly  stand, 
They  might  be  a  big,  bad  man  come  along  and  say 

He'd  take  me  off  to  some  strange  land! 
And  then,  when  the  people  told  my  pa 
How  cruel  he  was,  I  bet  he'd  be 
The  saddest  person  you  ever  saw, 

And  sorry  he  punished  me! 

And  when  they  had  no  little  boy  no  more 

Mamma  would  cry  all  day. 
And  when  no  little  boy  would  open  the  door 
For  pa,  at  night,  and  say: 
"Hello,"  I  bet 
That's  when  he'd  be 
The   saddest  yet— 
And  I'll  stay  this  time,  but  he 
B-b-b-b-etter  quit  punishin'  me! 

Tk€  DandtllQn Katkarint  Pylt Harp§r*§  Baiar 

I  found  a  little  old  elfin  man. 
His  hair  was  white  as  snow; 
He  only  had  one  foot  to  stand. 
However  the  wind  might  blow. 

"Now  tell  me,  little  old  man,"  I  said, 
"What  is  the  time  of  day?" 
And  then  I  took  my  breath  and  blew 
Till  I  blew  his  hair  away. 

"It's  two,  four,  six.  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten. 

Eleven  o'clock,"  said  he; 
And  then  his  little  old  head  was  bald, 
As  bald  as  it  could  be. 

P»rad0§ Cvthartn*  Young  Qttn Cwiurg 

Makes  no  matter  where  we  live. 

It's  the  same  old  cheat 
As  it  alius  is — parades 

Don't  come  down  our  street. 

Never  knowed  'em,  Fourth-July 

Or  Election  Day. 
All  we  do  is  hear  the  drums, 

'Bout  a  mile  away. 

Other  chaps  can  see  without 

Makin'  half  a  try. 
Jest  a-look  at  Billy's  luck 

When  the  Six'  went  by — 


(Day  they  wouldn't  lemme  go 
'Cause  't  was  rainin*  hard) — 

Watched  the  whole  thing,  sittin'  on 
The  front  stoop  in  his  yard! 

Jacky  alius  gets  'em,  Joe's 
Corner  's  where  they  meet. 

Like  to  know,  once,  why  parades 
Don't  never  come  our  street. 

TheFaIr!9§ ,..Uttl9  Foik§ 

Tell  me,  have  you  seen  the  fairies. 
Little  girl  with  eyes  of  brown? 

Now's  your  chance,  out  in  the  country. 
For  they  never  come  to  town. 

You  must  get  up  in  the  morning. 
Ere  the  dew  is  off  the  grass: 

You  must  pick  your  way  on  tiptoe, 
For  they  must  not  hear  you  pass. 

You  must  glance  in  every  harebell, 

You  must  also  take  a  peep 
In  the  purple  bells  of  foxgloves, 

For  'tis  there  they  lie  asleep. 

You  must  find  the  fairy  hammocks — 
Spangled  cobwebs — then,  you  know. 

You  must  search  in  drowsy  noopies, 
Nid-nid-nodding   all   aglow. 

Every  blade  may  hide  a  fairy. 

Every  flower  may  hold  one,  too, 
And  no  matter  if  you  see  them, 

If  they  only  don't  see  you. 

They're  such  timid  little  creatures. 
If  they  saw  you  they  would  die! 

For,  remember,  they're  no  bigger 
Than  a  yellow  butterfly. 

Then  tread  softly  and  tread  quickly, 

Only  take  a  peep  and  go. 
For  to  catch  a  fairy  napping 

Is  the  sweetest  sight  I  know. 

Then  come  out  a-f airy  hunting, 
Little  maid  with  eyes  of  brown, 

Do  not  miss  them  now  you're  near  them. 
For  they  never  come  to  town! 

Saying  Qrace Laura  F,  Armltagt Qood  H«altk 

When  we're  at  grandpa's  house  to  dine. 

He  looks  about  with  sober  face. 

Then  clasps  his  hands  and  shuts  his  eyes. 

And  sister  says  he's  "saying  grace." 

He  says  big  words  that  I  doxrt  know,— 

I'm  only  four  years  old,— but  then 

I  know  two  words  he  always  says. 

And  one  is  "Thanks"  and  one  "Amen." 

While  walking  in  my  grandpa's  woods. 

We  saw  a  squirrel,  big  and  gray. 

He  held  a  nut  between  his  paws. 

But  did  not  eat  it  right  away. 

He  closed  his  little  shining  eyes, 

His  hands  raised  just  like  grandpa's.   Then 

I  said,  O  sister,  keen  real  still. 

He's  saying  "Thank  you"  and  "Amen." 
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An  iituttrutor  ai  a  Lit-      No  doubt  it  ought  to  be  dealt 
erary  Artist  ^jth  as  a  mere  factory  prod- 

uct; it  has  all  the  marks  of  the  machine,  the 
familiar  similitude  of  the  type,  but  then  In  Search 
of  Mademoiselle^  is  at  all  events  a  superior  piece 
of  mechanics.  The  present  reviewer,  who  has 
severe  ideas  regarding  the  pseudo-historical  novel, 
confesses  that  he  read  Mr.  Gibbs'  romance 
through  at  a  sitting,  with  unflagging  interest,  with 
an  occasional  delightful  and  unaccustomed  thrill. 
The  struggle  of  France  and  Spain  for  possession 
of  Florida  was  marked  by  episodes  among  the 
piost  tragic  in  the  history  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  is  surprising  that  until  now  none  of 
our  "historical"  romancers  has  seized  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  struggle — they  lie  ready  fashioned 
for  the  fictionist  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Parkman's 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World.  Mr. 
Gibbs  indeed  appears  to  have  gone  behind  Park- 
man  to  Hakluyt  and  Rene  de  Laudonniere,  and 
he  has  constructed  upon  a  basis  of  carefully 
studied  fact  a  tale  of  enthralling  romance  and  ad- 
venture. The  episode  is  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Jean  Ribault.  In  both  historical  basis  and 
story,  Mademoiselle  wonderfully  resembles  an- 
other recent  novel,  John  Vytal — or  is  resembled 
by  it,  as  you  please,  the  two  books  being  prac- 
tically synchronous — except  that  Mr.  Payson  has 
far  less  romantic  elements  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
last  English  colony  of  Roanoke.  Mr.  Gibbs  makes 
little  effort  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  past, 
though  occasionally  he  salts  his  pages  liberally 
with  "lanthorns"  and  "chirugeons,"  calls  his  In- 
dian chiefs  "kings,"  and  occasionally  gossips 
about  a  herb  which  his  men  put  into  earthen 
cups,  set  afire  and  inhale.  But  he  tells  a  good 
story  and  tells  it  in  good  style.  If  the  "historical" 
novel  is  to  be  ever  with  us,  such  tales  as  In 
Search  of  Mademoiselle  are  to  be  acclaimed.  It 
has  elements  which  in  the  present  state  of  public 
taste  ought  to  and  probably  will  make  it  a  popu- 
lar success. 

Holland  appears  as  the  scene 
of  a  number  of  recent  his- 
torical romances,  among  the  best  of  which  are 
My  Lady  of  Orange,  and  Lysbeth.  The  former* 
is  a  vigorous,  quick-moving  narrative  of  the  feats 
of  a  captain  of  mercenaries,  who  leaves  the  ser- 
vice of  Alva  for  that  of  William  of  Orange  and 
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^In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  By  George  Gibbs. 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

2My  Lady  of  Orange.  By  H.  C.  Bailey,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 


who  has  his  due  reward  in  the  hand  of  a  burgo- 
master's charming  daughter.  The  book  is  rather 
remarkable  in  the  characteristic  of  telling  what 
is  done,  rather  than  what  is  said  or  seen  or  felt. 

Lysbeth*  is  a  much  more  serious  endeavor  at 
historical  romance.  It  is  indeed  a  surprising 
piece  of  work  to  come  from  Mr.  Haggard.  He  is 
best  known  by  a  certain  quality  of  mysticism ;  his 
action  has  usually  moved  in  an  atmo^here  of  won- 
der, unreality  and  remoteness.  Lysbeth  is  a  highly 
realistic  story  compared  with  those  weird  ones  of 
his  former  manner.  The  vivid  and  picturesque 
style  remains,  however — ^has  indeed  become  far 
more  effective  in  the  effort  to  invest  no  longer 
the  impossible,  but  the  probable,  with  reality.  The 
story  is  a  brave,  robust  one,  with  plenty  of  fight- 
ing, hair-breadth  escapes,  gallantry,  and  a  well- 
conceived  plot. 

Miss  Clark's  book-  may  be  described  as  a  Dutch 
tale  with  its  scene  laid  in  New  York.  The  story 
itself  is  very  slight — sufficient  only  perhaps  to 
satisfy  such  quiet  characters  as  the  Dutch  of 
pre-revolutionary  New  York.  Miss  Clark  takes 
a  good  deal  of  space  to  tell  very  little,  yet  this 
fact  no  one  will  regret  who  cares  for  the  book 
at  all.  It  is  published  in  England  under  the 
title  The  Domine's  Garden,  and  it  is  in  fact  the 
atmosphere  of  hedges,  of  box,  "paus  bloemens 
of  all  hues,  laylocks  and  tall  May  roses  and  snow- 
balls, intermixed  with  choice  vegetables  and 
herbs,"  of  dunderbloem,  of  bee-skepes  and  wooden 
hives  set  in  a  row  under  the  quince  trees,  and  the 
soft  flutter  of  wings  in  dove  cotes,  that  give  the 
book  its  merit. 

Romanc,  of  the  Colonics  ^  Soldier  of  Virginia'  is 
one  of  the  better  class  of  the 
form  of  literature  here  under  discussion.  It  deals 
with  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  introduces 
Washington  as  an  aide  in  the  Braddock  cam- 
paign. This  expedition,  with  its  disastrous  ter- 
mination at  Fort  Du  Quesnie,  really  takes  on 
considerable  additional  actuality  through  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  conception  of  this 
period  and  episode  of  American  history. 

A  Daughter  of  New  France*  is  a  tale  of  the 

^Lysbeth:  A  .Tale  of  the  Dutch.  By  H.  Rider 
Haprj^ard.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

^God's  Puppets.  By  Imogen  Clark.  Charles 
bcribners  Sons.  New  York.    $1.50. 

»A  Soldier  of  Virginia.  By  Burton  Egbert  Stev- 
enson.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1  50 

*A  Daughter  of  New  France.  By  Marv  Catherine 
Crowley.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. '  $1.50 
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founding  of  Detroit.    It  might  do  for  a  very  idle 
summer's  afternoon. 

The  last  remark  might  be  made  also  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Goodwin's  last  story  of  Maryland.^  It 
is,  however,  much  more  carefully  written.  It  has 
some  very  pretty  and  pleasing  scenes,  a  hero 
who  dresses  with  much  care,  two  pairs  of  lovers 
and  considerable  swash-buckling — not  to  speak 
of  a  criminal  mystery,  one  feature  in  which  it  is 
ahead  of  the  usual  run  of  such  books. 

It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days 
after  having  your  hero  go 
through  all  sorts  of  adventures  in  his  own  land 
to  transport  him  to  America  and  give  him  a 
chance  at  new  ones.  Thus  the  career  of  Roderick 
Campbell^  opens  in  Scotland,  wh'^rp  he  and  his 
nephew,  Touzle-tap,  go  out  with  the  Prince  in  the 
Forty-five,  and,  after  Culloden,  find  it  best  to 
come  to  America,  where,  as  officers  in  the  French 
army  in  Canada,  they  have  the  usual  assortment 
of  romantic  adventures.  Montcalm  is  one  of  the  . 
conspicuous  figures  supposed  to  connect  the  tale 
with  history. 

A   purpose  may  be   served   in   Mrs.   Meyer's 
Robert  Annys^  in  calling  attention  to  the  interest 
and  possibilities  of  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  in  England — a  period  of  vast  social 
and  religious  crisis.     Her  novel,  while  written 
with  much  imaginative  vigor  and  remarkable  for 
its  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  men  were  just 
as  human  in  remote  days  as  they  are  to-day  in 
Wessex,  is  yet  marked  by  no  little  crudeness  of 
execution.    In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  tremendous 
movements — social    rather    than    religious — that 
stirred  men's  souls  in  the  days  of  Wyclif  reveal 
their  enduring  interest.    Robert  Annys  is  a  dis- 
ciple  of   John   Ball — whom    Mrs.    Meyer   takes 
bodily  from  the  imagination  of  William  Morris. 
M  M  »^n,  M-,.         The  court  of  Westphalia  in 
the    time    of    Jerome    must 
have  had  some  characteristics  of  its  own;  none 
appears  in  Love  and  Honor,*  where  the  people 
behave  and  act  precisely  as  if  they  were  of  to- 
day.   The  plot  is  unpleasant,  and  the  book  would 
be  in  no  way  worth  while,  did  it  not  disclose  a 
certain  streak  of  originality  and  considerable  lit- 
erary skill  on  the  part  of  a  new  writer  who  may 
not  yet  have  found  her  field. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Spanish  In- 


*Sir  Christopher.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

*Thc  Curious  Career  of  Roderick  Campbell.  By 
Jean  N.  Mcllwraith.  Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co., 
Boston.    $1.50. 

*  Robert  Annys:  Poor  Priest.  By  Annie  Nathan 
Meyer.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

*Love  and  Honor.  By  M.  E.  Carr.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 


quisition  has  romantic  possibilities.  Mr.  J. 
Breckenridge  Ellis  finds^  in  the  society  that  lived 
under  it  occasion  for  merriment  besides.  When 
this  hero  takes  the  usual  trip  to  America,  it  is 
.  with  no  less  a  personage  than  Columbus  himself. 

Miss  Anna  Farquhar,  who  once  wrote  pleasing 
modern  stories,  makes  an  essay  at  the  present  popu- 
lar form  of  fiction^  which  is  as  successful  as  most 
art.  A  Jesuit  priest  has  some  such  temptations 
and  other  soul-experiences  as  Robert  Annys  un- 
dergoes in  a  romance  spoken  of  a  moment  ago. 
He  gets  entangled  with  a  beauty  of  the  court  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  fights  duels,  and  in  eventual 
penitence  joins  the  colony  of  romantic  heroes 
who  come  to  the  new  world;  here  he  ends  his 
days  as  a  missionary  of  St.  Marie  du  Saut. 

Mr.  Du  Souchet's  play,  Betsy  Ross,  will  no  doubt 
be  a  success.  Most  of  its  situations  plainly  show  up 
in  the  novel'  of  the  same  name  written— the 
usual  order  being  reversed— upon  the  foundation 
of  the  play,  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  There  is  not  enough 
history  in  this  historical  novel  to  do  any  harm. 
Th9  89ri9t  of  Amtrfean  While  the  Messrs.  Harper's 
Mov9f§  American  Novel   Series  has 

not  so  far  given  us  any  great  or  especially  en- 
lightening view  of  life  and  society  in  our  country, 
it  has  contained  several  stories  of  unusual  merit 
and  interest.  The  first  two  we  have  reviewed. 
The  third,  Martin  Brook,*  does  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  strike  one  altogether  pleasantly.  De- 
lightful in  the  earlier  chapters,  the  hero  later 
develops  into  a  Methodist  minister  and  an  anti- 
slavery  agitator.  His  character  no  doubt  deepens 
and  grows  nobler,  but  somehow  our  sympathy  is 
not  won  for  him  at  every  point. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  we  have  adverted 
to  a  book  which  is  remarkable  in  that  it  devotes 
its  attention  to  narrating  what  is  done  rather 
than  what  is  felt  or  said.  If  A  Victim  of  Cir- 
cumstances* is  noteworthy  for  anything  it  is  for 
the  degree  with  which  it  is  concerned  to  record 
conversation.  The  dialogue  is  immensely  good, 
and  certainly  there  are  enough  characters  to  keep 
it  going  merrily.  This  exercise  is  so  occupying 
that  they  have  little  time  to  do  much  else. 

Days  Like  These«  contains  stuff  for  a  dozen 

iGarcilaso.  By  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.25. 

2The  Devil's  Plough  By  Anna  Farquhar.  L.  C. 
PaRc  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

«Betsy   Ross.     By   Chauncey   C    Hotchkiss.     D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 
^Martin  Brook.     Bv  Morgan  Bates.     Harper  & 
Bros.,    New   York.    $1.50. 

*^A  Victim  of  Circumstances.  By  Geraldine 
Anthony,     Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

"Days  Like  These.  By  Edward  W.  Townsend. 
Harper  &  Bfbs.,  New  York.    $1.50. 
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novels  of  modem  American  life.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  newspaper  man's  notebook  thrown 
into  rough  copy  and  hurried  past  the  copy-reader. 
As  such  a  document,  rather  than  as  a  novel,  it 
is  fascinating  in  the  highest  degree.  There  is 
not  much  story,  there  is  no  moralizing,  there  is 
no  fine  writing,  but  there  are  the  most  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  things  that  are;  the  hot  July  sun- 
shine across  City  Hall  park,  the  old  newspaper 
woman  who  has  been  at  the  end  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  summer  and  winter,  for  twenty  years,  the 
ornate  gilt  and  onyx  corner  saloon  of  the  district 
leader,  the  great  financiers  manipulating  politics 
from  behind  the  scene,  and  themselves  held  up 
for  blackmail  by  the  machine — this  page  would 
not  catalogue  the  elements  of  the  surging  metro- 
politan life  which  the  author  of  Chimmie  Fadden 
knows 'so  well.  There  is  some  occasion  to  marvel 
at  the  author's  boldness;  the  identity  of  the  orig- 
inal of  a  number  of  his  characters  is  easily  dis- 
cerned; Weston  and  Drummond,  for  example, 
might  just  as  well  be  named  outright. 
ShortatorttBbyMiBtwn-lt   would   be   a  mistake   to 

kim  and  Mr,  How9ii§  take  too  seriously  Miss  Wil- 
kins'  little  volume  of  Understudies.*  The  idea 
is  ingenious  and  the  sketches  are  pleasantly  read- 
able, though  the  genius  of  Hawthorne  would  be 
required  to  make  the  characteristics  of  animals 
and  flowers  keys  for  human  character  sketches. 

The  pleasantly-written  casual  sort  of  thing  that 
suffices  for  the  short  story  now-a-days  is  not 
without  some  excuse  for  its  being;  in  the  hands 
of  the  masters  the  short  story  has  been  of  im- 
portance far  beyond  the  even  more  pretentious 
novel.  Those  contained  in  the  new  book  by  Mr. 
Howells*  are  of  this  sort.  Of  course  they  are 
as  remote  as  possible  from  the  work  of  Poe, 
Stevenson  or  Kipling,  of  de  Maupassant,  or 
Daudet — ^they  deal  with  the  more  tranquil  and 
superficially  less  tragic  aspects  of  life.  But 
in  its  unwavering  fidelity  even  to  the  less  en- 
gaging aspects  of  life,  in  its  intimate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  contents  of  life  for  unassuming  people 
of  modern  days,  in  its  sympathy  for  all  forms 
of  sorrow,  and  in  a  grave  and  serene  simplicity 
which  desires  only  to  record  the  unannotated 
truth,  such  work  as  this  is  of  a  value  that  far 
outweighs  all  the  popular  literature  of  the  day. 
ripo5o.*.o/^iir.i>.//,*tLast  month  we  printed  a 
page  taken  from  Mr.  Chupes 
and  Miss  Jenny.'   The  book  is  an  account  of  the 


life  of  two  robins,  whose  early  misfortunes  made 
them  at  first  the  involuntary  companions  of  a 
human  guardian,  and  whose  later  affection  made 
them  unwilling  to  leave  her.  Every  page  of  the 
story  is  charming;  in  perusal  and  in  recollection 
it  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  out-of- 
doors  and  all  friends  of  the  birds. 

Mrs.  Dodd,  who  writes  books  which,  while 
ostensibly  little  more  than  guides  to  cathedrals 
and  French  towns,  are  entirely  and  absoluteljf 
charming  with  the  rarest  qualities  of  humor, 
now  gives  a  delicious  and  wholesome  comedy* 
in  which  an  essentially  good-hearted  but  self- 
indulgent  wife,  with  social  ambitions,  discovers 
her  husband.  He  is  unassuming  and  devoted, 
and  has  remained  at  home,  busy  with  great  com- 
mercial concerns,  while  she  has  been  conquering 
the  foreign  capitals.  It  is  only  when  she  has 
dragged  him  off  to  Paris  and  led  him  a  dance 
through  a  season  there,  that  at  an  Embassy  Ball 
her  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fact  that  he  is  really 
of  the  great  of  the  earth.  Throughout  the  book 
the  satire  is  merciless,  the  humor  delicious. 
Hofwrtk$  ¥oiym§§  ffm  It  would  be  profitless  to  un- 

^'•^!?o6jr.o';"''  <lertake  to  epitomize  in  a 
brief  paragraph  the  information  Mr.  Bigelow 
gives  us  and  the  practical  suggestions  with  which 
he  comes  in  his  history  of  colonization.'  We  are 
among  those  who  believe  Mr.  Bigelow  to  be  an 
accurately  informed  and  thoughtful  man  whose 
opinions  should  be  listened  to.  A  careful  reading 
of  this,  his  latest  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  world-affairs  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves vitally  interested,  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
widen  the  view  and  clarify  the  thought  of  the 
man  on  the  street. 

The  movement  toward  social  beauty  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  of  all  whose  currents  have  in 
recent  years  begun  to  stir,  and  in  our  judg- 
ment Mr.  Robinson's  The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities'  is  the  most  important  practical  con- 
tribution to  that  phase  of  it  which  is  concerned 
with  civic  beauty.  We  propose  next  month  to 
make  extensive  quotations  from  it. 
%\f^aiUfB9%anV%u%t  Since  Charles  Dickens  no 
\Mork  one  has  known  London   so 

well  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  did.  He  knew  it,  in  a 
way,  better  than  Dickens,  because  he  knew  its 
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history.  Not  that  the  East  Side  as  such  has 
any  history — twenty  years  ago  it  was  not,  and  for 
eighteen  years  at  least,  until  Sir  Walter  himself 
discovered  it,  a  city  of  a  million  souls,  occupying 
the  site  of  those  villages  of  yesterday.  Stepney, 
Stoke,  Newington,  Bow,  Stratford,  Clapton,  Old 
Ford,  was  a  terra  incognito.  Dickens  never  en- 
tered it.  In  East  London*  Sir  Walter  repeated 
didactically  what  he  had  said  imaginatively,  but 
with  such  practical  effect,  in  All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men.  The  theme  is  exhaustless  in  its 
manifold  aspects  of  the  keenest  human  interest, 
and  Sir  Walter,  dealing  with  it  with  a  sympathy 
surpassing  that  he  manifested  toward  any  other 
subject,  has  given  a  vivid,  panoramic  view  of 
the  Whitechapel  regions,  which  oppresses  the  very 
soul  with  a  sense  of  misery.  Without  the  illus- 
trations the  volume  would  have  made  its  own 
pictures,  but  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  was  called  in  to 
do  the  backgrounds,  though  again  and  again  he 
gives  way  to  Mr.  Phil  May,  or  Mr.  Raven  Hill, 
who  better  know  the  life  that  surges  through 
those  streets. 

LwttBra  fry  Bismarck  and    How  little  of  their  lovers  and 
rietor  Huge  husbands  women  would  know 

if  their  only  source  of  information  were  the  let- 
ters written  them  by  these  same  personages !  The 
character  of  Bismarck  and  that  of  Victor  Hugo 
are  thoroughly  apprehended  by  the  world.  Each 
stands  out  with  perfect  clearness  in  a  strong 
individuality  which  is  not  likely  now  to  prove  in 
the  slightest  degree  misconceived. 

And  yet  from  the  volumes  of  their  letters,* 
lately  published,  in  which  it  might  be  expected 
they  would  in  absolute  sincerity  lay  bare  their 
souls,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  construct 
anything  resembling  the  figures  which  the  world 
knows.  M.  Hugo  appears  as  a  commonplace 
young  man,  rather  insistent  and  passionate  in 
his  affection,  displaying  an  occasional  fondness 
for  parading  platitudes.  He  reveals  no  literary 
genius,  and  though  at  the  time  he  was  penning 
these  letters  he  was  hard  at  work  winning  fame, 
he  never  refers  to  the  fact,  he  allows  no  side- 
lights upon  the  real  purpose  of  his  life  and  the 
idea  of  his  art  to  appear.  When  one  discovers 
that  the  perusal  of  these  letters  can  be  justified 


^East  London.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.    $350. 

*Thc  Love  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo:  1820-22. 
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Prince  Herbert  von  Bismarck  and  Translated  from 
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by  no  hope  of  gaining  a  new  view  of  the  great 
French  writer's  character,  that  they  are  delight- 
ful only  as  are  all  revelations  of  the  emotions 
common  to  all  in  the  course  of  love — ^he  feels  a 
little  like  an  evesdropper.  After  Adele  has  whis- 
pered to  Victor  that  evening  in  the  garden, 
"Come,  tell  me  your  greatest  secret,  and  I  will 
tell  you  mine,"  and  he  has  replied,  "My  great 
secret  is  that  I  love  you,"  and  she,  to  that,  "And 
mine,  that  I  love  you" — a  certain  convention  still 
obtaining  in  refined  circles  hints  that  we  have 
no  business  here. 

Bismarck  indeed  showed  to  his  wife  a  side  of 
his  character  which  has  not  been  appreciated 
by  the  public,  but  he  concealed  from  her — in 
places  one  almost  fancies,  intentionally — that  side 
which  the  public  knew  so  well.  The  man  of 
blood  and  iron,  of  dogged  will  and  merciless  pur- 
pose, wrote  to  Johanna  von  Puttkammer  as  a 
gentle,  considerate  being  of  deep  religious  con- 
viction and  pious  habits,  interested  rather  than  in 
imperial  concerns,  in  house-rent,  the  children's 
croup,  sausages -and  beer.  He  is  not  the  Iron 
Chancellor  who  writes  thus  to  his  "Angel,"  his 
"Dear  Pet,"  his  "Heart,"  his  "Most  Beloved": 

"I  am  almost  consumed  by  the  longing  to  be 
with  you  and  homesick  for  you  all  and  for  life  in  the 
country.  In  case  I  do  not  become  envoy  and  am 
not  reelected  in  Brandenberg  I  shall  be  right  glad 
to  spend  once  more  a  very  quiet  and  gladsome  year 
with  you,  my  sweetheart,  and  the  children.  The 
fragrant  wooded  hills  of  Heidelberg  and  the  ivy 
on  the  castle,  which  you  so  greatly  admired,  al- 
lowed me  to  dream  and  meditate  whether  I  should 
perhaps  stand  there  this  year  and  watch  the  sun 
set,  with  you  and  the  babies,  or  at  any  rate  with 
Midget,  if  the  little  chap  is  too  small." 

"I  married  you  in  order  to  have  in  the  midst  of  the 
strange  world  a  place  for  my  heart,  which  all  the 
world's  bleak  winds  cannot  chill,  and  where  I  may 
find  a  warmth  of  the  home  life,  to  which  I  eagerly 
betake  myself  when  it  is  stormy  and  cold  without; 
but  not  to  have  a  society  woman  for  others,  and  I 
shall  cherish  and  nourish  your  little  fireplace,  put 
wood  on  it  and  blow  it  and  protect  it  against  all 
that  is  evil  and  strange,  for  next  to  Godrs  mercy 
there  is  nothing  which  is  dearer  and  more  necessarv 
to  me  than  your  love,  and  the  homelike  hearth 
which  stands  between  us  everywhere,  even  in  a 
strange  land  when  we  are  together.  Do  not  be  too 
much  depressed  and  sad  over  the  change  of  our 
life.  ...  I  shall  easily  dispense  with  it  if  it 
should  ever  endanger  our  peac«  with  God  or  our 
contentment." 

JoBtak  FiyHt  a§  a  f"  the  department  Among 
L9xie9§raphtr  the  Magazines  in  our  July 
number,  we  expressed  an  opinion  regarding  the 
recent  work  of  Josiah  Flynt.  The  appearance  of 
The  World  of  Graft  series  in  a  volume*  does 
nothing  to  change  that  opinion.    With  an  uncx- 


iThe   World   of   Graft.     By   Josiah    Flynt.     Mc- 
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pected  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  recondite  style,  Flynt  has 
thoughtfully  put  a  glossary  into  his  volume.  It 
is  edifying  to  get  such  definitions  as  these: 

Beef,  to  squeal  or  split  on  a  pal. 

Tool,  the  man  in  a  mob  who  does  the  nicking. 

Touch,  a  man  has  been  touched  when  the  tool  has 
got  his  leather. 

^,     ,,  The    amateur    sportswoman 

who    needs    instructions    on 

either  tennis,  golf,   basket-ball,   cycling,   sailing 

or  swimming,  will  find  MY.  Paret's  practical  book* 

of  service. 

If  any  man  in  the  world  ought  to  be  able 
to  write  an  interesting  biography^  that  man  is 
Admiral  Evans.  Forty  years  in  the  navy,  service 
in  two  wars,  through  the  diplomatic  course  in 
Chili,  and  in  the  repression  of  seal  stealing  in 
Bering  Sea,  not  to  speak  of  more  tranquil  days 
afloat  and  ashore,  have  afforded  him  varied  and 
picturesque  experiences.  The  chief  emotion,  aside 
from  the  pleasure  of  being  entertained,  with 
which  one  dilates  in  its  perusal  is  the  hope  that 
Admiral  Evans  will  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  quixotic  temperament  to  the  em- 
barrassment  of  serious  affairs. 

It  was  long  ago  that  Bulfinch  wrote  his  ex- 
cellent Age  of  Chivalry,  which  ever  since  has 
been  the  standard,  and  has  gone  through  edition 
after  edition.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Scott,  who  two 
years  ago  revised  The  Age  of  Fable,  now  gives 
us  the  latest  edition  of  The  Age  of  Chivalry.' 
The  old  book  has  been  considerably  enriched, 
though  it  remains  unchanged  in  its  essential 
charm.  The  work  is  a  standard,  a  classic,  and 
young  pefsons  who  are  getting  it  for  the  first 
time  are  lucky  in  getting  the  additions — espe- 
cially of  the  poetry  of  chivalry  which  Tennyson, 
Swinburne,  Arnold  and  the  rest  have  contributed 
to  the  theme. 

Mr.  Dawson's  volume*  in  Oiir  European  Neigh- 
bors series  is  no  less  excellent  than  was  its 
predecessor.  He  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  real 
German  life  and  a  spirited  representation  of  its 
spirit. 
Aer^atPotmcatNovef  Regarding  another  book  re- 
viewed  m  this  number  it  was 
remarked  that  it  read  like  rough  copy  hurriedly 
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'The  Aec  of  Chivalry.  By  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
David  McKay,  Philadelphia.    $1.25.  , 

^German  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  By  Wil- 
liam Harbutt  Dawson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 


made  out  of  the  notebook  of  a  first-class  reporter. 
The  author  of  Days  Like  These  is  a  man  who 
is  manifestly  well  on  the  inside  of  about  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  in  journalistic  and  political 
circles  in  New  York  city,  and  he  could  not  help 
making  a  tremendously  interesting  book.  What 
he  might  have  made  had  he  possessed  the  ability 
or  taken  the  time  to  shape  his  work  into  the 
fashion  of  art,  we  may  perhaps  judge  from  a 
book*  dealing  with  similar  subjects  which  comes 
from  the  other  side.  In  many  details,  public 
affairs — political  affair^,  for  instance — are  differ- 
ent in  London,  but  in  a  large  way  there  is  a 
remarkable  resemblance  between  conditions  here 
and  there  at  the  present  time.  Now,  precisely  as 
Mr.  Townsend  describes  those  conditions  as  they 
obtain  here,  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  the  author  of 
Lord  Jim,  collaborating  with  Mr.  Ford  M.  HueflFer, 
has  undertaken  to  deal  with  them  as  they  exist  in 
London.  One  or  the  other  of  these  gentlemen 
has  deemed  it  worth  while  to  import  into  the 
volume  an  unnecessary  Nietzschean  mysticism, 
and  the  same  appears  consistently  throughout. 
But  the  power  and  the  value  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  revelation  it  makes  of  the  inmost  spirit  of  the 
imperialistic  movement  in  England,  of  the  far- 
reaching  complications  engineered  by  unscrupu- 
lous financial  kings  in  the  name  of  philanthropy, 
but  with  the  sole  actual  aim  of  exploiting  subject 
peoples,  of  their  clutch  upon  the  policy  of  the 
good  and  great,  and  of  the  intimacy  of  the  press 
with  all  the  tangle  of  benevolence  and  corrup- 
tion, of  honor  and  colossal  hypocrisy.  These  are 
big  subjects.  To  touch  them  without  knowledge 
would  be  weakly  to  take  upon  the  lips  the  shib- 
boleths of  the  Populist  campaign  book.  But  Mr. 
Conrad — him  we  must  regard  as  the  framer  of 
this  larger  theme — does  not  speak  without  knowl- 
edge. He  startles,  he  amazes,  he  convinces  with 
his  easy,  thorough  and  far-reaching  familiarity 
with  the  under-coursing  currents  of  public  affairs 
in  the  English  capital.  We  hurry  into  type  this 
brief  note  on  a  book  which  has  just  come  in,  but 
whose  importance  demands  instant  attention,  and 
we  say--disregard1ng  the  philosophy  of  im- 
morality and  the  plot  />f  the  "Uebermensch," 
though  they  afford  the  thread  of  the  story— that 
in  The  Inheritors  we  have  a  social  document  of 
tremendous  importance,  bringing  into  sight  and 
hearing  many  of  the  unspoken  motives  and  un- 
suspected issues  which  have  affected  the  pre- 
vailing world-delirium — -the  adoption  in  two  con- 
tinents of  a  political  programme  conceived  in 
sin  and  propagated  in  insanity. 


^The  Inheritors.     By  Joseph  Conrad  and  Ford  M. 
Hueffer.  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.'$i.sa 
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Wc  have  quoted  on  page  i  from  the  impres- 
sive editorial  with  which  the  Monthly  Review 
for  July  opens.  The  Monthly  has  recently  been 
giving  an  editorial  estimate  of  a  few  of  the  more 
important  books  of  each  month.  Among  the 
seven  or  eight  discussed  in  July  are  two  Ameri- 
can stories:  Miss  Overtones  The  Heritage  of 
Unrest  and  Mr.  Tarkington's  Monsieur  Beau- 
cairc.  Concerning  Miss  Overton's  book  Mr.  New- 
bolt  says: 

The  success  of  the  authoress  in  convincing  the 
readers  of  Felipa's  real  power  of  attraction  and 
barbarous  innocence  is  the  triumph  of  the  book; 
but  it  also  contains  several  excellent  studies  of  men 
and  their  relations  to  each  other,  as  well  as  some 
capital  fighting. 

Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley  writes  on  An  Art  in 
Its  Infancy,  the  art  in  question  being  that  of 
advertising.     It  begins  with  exquisite  satire: 

The  mark  towards  which  the  true  advertiser 
presses  is,  of  course,  the  sky  advertisement,  to 
which,  though  forbidden  for  the  moment,  he  or 
his  descendants  will  without  doubt  one  day  attain. 
That  Pears  or  Monkey  Brand  or  EUiman  or  some 
of  their  enterprising  compeers  will  eventually  cover 
the  entire  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with  pictorial  placards 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  as  merely  a  question  of 
time.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  next  genera- 
tion will  probably  find  that  sections  of  the  inside  of 
the  dome  if  illuminated  by  search-lights  will  let  al- 
most as  well  as  the  outside.  Pulpit  advertisement, 
we  venture  to  prophesy,  will  prove  the  most  re- 
munerative of  all.    ... 

Landscape  advertisement  is  also  still  in  its  youth. 
Snowdon,  Ben  Nevis,  and  many  other  eminences 
are  practically  unemployed.  The  pretty  drives  near 
most  country  towns  are  also  frequently  bald  of  any 
interest  save  that  of  nature — an  omission  which 
is  the  more  surprising  because  in  southern  watering 
places  the  persons  who  drive  most  assiduously  are 
generally  mvalids,  who  possibly  have  not  taken 
Dinneford's  Maenesia,  or  Eno's  Fruit  Salt,  or 
Homocea  which  touches  the  spot,  but  who  might 
do  so  to  their  lasting  benefit  if  their  attention  were 
called  to  these  panaceas,  by  seeing  them  nestling 
among  the  primroses  in  the  steep  banks  of  a 
Devonshire  lane,  or  gleaming  above  high-water 
mark  along  the  rose-red  cliffs  of  Torquay. 

But  when  fired  by  its  splendid  present  we  thus 
"dip  into  the  future,"  the  still  more  splendid  future 
of  the  advertising  art,  the  brain  reels  before  the 
conception  of  the  varied  perfections  to  which  it  will 
undoubtedly  attain,  and  the  dazzled  vision  is  fain 
to  turn  for  relief  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  en- 
deavor to  retrace  this  half-grown  giant  to  his  cot, 
and  to  discover  from  what  foundation  the  present 
imposing  superstructure  has  sprung. 

Accordingly,  Miss  Cholmondeley  records  some 
of  the  amusing  and  interesting  advertisements 
which  she  has  collected  from  old  newspapers. 

Mr.  J.   Horace  Round,  a  distinguished  anti- 


quarian, who  has  lately  been  selected  to  edit  the 
English  Counties  series,  contributes  a  discussion 
of  the  documents  professing  to  give  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  following  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Mr.  Round  discredits  most  of  the  pretended  au- 
thorities and  concludes  that  the  pretensions  to 
ancestors  who  "came  over  with  the  Conqueror" 
are  almost — ^possibly  altogether — without  excep- 
tion unfounded.  The  author  takes  conspicuous 
delight  not  less  than  in  displaying  his  learning, 
vy'hich  indeed  is  undeniable,  in  shattering  the 
ancestral  claims  of  England's  noblest  families.  The 
illustrated  article  is  by  Roger  E.  Frye  on  Four- 
teenth Century  Forentine  Painting.  Mr.  New- 
bolt  inserts  in  the  number  a  third  article  by 
himself,  a  delightful  account  of  the  history  of 
Froissart's  Meliador.  The  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  discusses  the  apparently  novel 
idea  that  the  poet  Gray  was  much  indebted  to 
Dante.  There  is  no  better,  no  more  ably  edited, 
no  more  scholarly  and  valuable  magazine  than 
the  Monthly  Review. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
is  that  of  the  eminent  English  statistician,  J.  Holt 
Schooling — a  prophetic  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  world.  From  the  year  1810  to  the 
year  1886,  Mr.  Schooling  finds  that  the  world's 
population  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  ten  in  one 
thousand  per  year.  The  import  of  this  may 
be  judged  when  it  is  remarked  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  increase  of  capital  invest- 
ed at  one  per  cent,  per  year  at  compound  interest. 
This  rate  holding  good  for  say  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  population  of  the  world  will  be,  in 
2250,  fifty-two  thousand  millions.  There  are  about 
fifty-two  millions  of  square  miles  of  land  on  the 
earth.  The  density  of  population  equal  to  one 
thousand  persons  to  a  square  mile  would  be 
double  that  of  the  present  population  of  Belgium, 
and  would  give  on  an  average  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre  for  each  person,  to  suffice  for 
all  purposes,  agriculture,  mining,  roads,  houses, 
parks,  railroads,  etc.  Another  striking  article 
reveals  the  marvelous  wealth  of  the  great  Texas 
oil  fields.  A  person  easily  distinguishable  behind 
his  pseudonym  as  Professor  Harry  Thurston 
Peck  contributes  a  paper  on  What  Women  Like  in 
Men.  R.  K.  Munkittrick,  Bret  Harte,  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady  and  Katrina  Trask  tell  good 
stories,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  paraphrazes  another  old 
French  romance,  that  of  Amis  et  Amile,  and  Mrs. 
Wilcox  chatters. 

Mr.  Lewis  Dyer  has  a  paper  in  both  the  At- 
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lantic  Monthly  and  the  Century  on  King  Alfred, 
apropos  of  the  millenial  anniversary  of  the  great 
English  king.  The  careful  historian  might  hes- 
itate at  the  following  passage  in  the  Century 
article : 

Nowhere  else  in  European  lands  outside  of  Eng- 
land did  anything  like  a  national  character  define 
itself  at  such  an  early  period.  .  .  .  The  modern 
Kalian,  as  such,  goes  scarcely  further  back  than  the 
Renaissance,  when  Machiavelli  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  separate  nationalities  working  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  so  as  to  make  equally  impossible  the  Church 
universal  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  which 
Germany  was  still  to  go  on  dreaming  for  so  many 
generations.  It  was  certainly  not  until  long  after 
Alfred's  time  that  the  national  character  of  the 
French  took  definite  shape.  It  is  therefore  no  acci- 
dent which  in  these  latter  days  has  made  English 
speech  and  English  law  the  rall^ing-points  of  ex- 
tended empires,  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  both  his  papers  Mr.  Dyer  emphasizes  the 
large  political  wisdom  of  Alfred  and  his  prophetic 
attitude  toward  law.  His  enactments  strove  to 
embody  the  collective  will  of  those  on  whom  the 
laws  were  binding.  Alfred's  conception  of  law 
did  not  contemplate  imposing  it  from  without; 
it  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  sense  of 
right,  indwelling  in  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Alfred  is  at  pains  also  to  explain  that  no  new  laws 
have  been  addsed  by  him  in  place  of  certain  ones 
of  his  predecessors,  "because  I  could  not  know 
whether  those  who  came  after  us  would  approve." 

It  is  a  slight  infelicity  that  the  Century  fol- 
lows this  dignified  and  serious  paper  by  another 
article  entitled  Alfred,  which  turns  out  to  be 
a  story  of  a  negro  hostler.  Miss  Fallows,  who 
last  month  wrote  in  the  Century  of  working 
one's  way  through  men's  colleges,  now  ttlls  us 
what  she  knows  about  the  self-helpers  in  women's 
colleges. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the  num- 
ber is  the  disclosure,  for  the  first  time,  and  from 
his  private  papers  which  until  now  have  been 
closely  guarded,  of  many  facts  regarding  Harman 
Blennerhassett.  The  chief  one  is  the  reason 
which  existed  to  induce  him  to  part  with  his 
magnificent  patrimony  in  England  to  take  up 
residence  on  an  island  in  an  inland  American 
river  and  to  desire  to  go  even  farther  from  his 
old-world  family  and  friends. 

We  now  come  to  the  secret  of  the  Blenner- 
hassetts,  which  was  carefully  kept  from  their  chil- 
dren. Catharine,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Harman 
Blennerhassett,  married  an  Agncw.  It  was  her 
daughter  Margaret  who  married  Harman  Blenner- 
hassett, her  mother's  brother,  and  it*  was  for  this 
cause  that  she  was  disinherited.  The  young  lady 
was  absent  at  school;  her  uncle  was  sent  to  take  her 
home;  instead  of  doing  so,  he  married  her.  But  he 
reckoned  without  his  host,  or  perhaps  he  did  not 


reckon  at  all.  When  he  returned  with  his  bride,  the 
family  affection  that  he  thought  would  greet  them, 
the  family  influence  that  he  thought  would  protect 
them,  were  wanting.  The  couple  were  met  only  with 
reproaches;  because  of  his  thirty-one  years  he  was 
held  responsible;  because  of  her  eighteen  years  she 
was  pitied,  but  not  the  less  blamed.  Since  remaining 
in  his  own  country  meant  social  ostracism,  Blenner- 
hassett sold  his  property,  and  brought  his  young 
wife  to  America.  No  political  entanglements  were 
about  him  to  cause  him  to  come  to  this  country,  for 
though  a  close  observer  of  current  events,  he  took 
little  interest  in  politics;  his  tastes  were  quiet — lit- 
erary and  musical.  Nothing  brought  him  to  Amer- 
ica but  the  fact  that  his  family  would  not  counten- 
ance his  marriage.    .    .    . 

Blennerhassett's  reason  for  joining  Burr  was  not 
love  of  adventure,  but  to  remove  himself  farther 
from  those  who  knew  him.  He  had  family  friends 
who  respected  him  through  the  position  he  occu- 
pied in  his  own  country.  Among  those  who  knew 
the  sad  story  of  his  Hfe,  there  were  not  many  on 
this  side  of  the  water;  but  the  dread  was  with  him 
always  that  the  truth  would  become  known  to  his 
children. 

From  other  papers  which  have  long  rested 
unpublished,  viz. :  those  prepared  by  Captain  Wil- 
liam Girod  early  in  the  last  century,  is  given  in 
the  Century  a  most  exciting  account  of  the 
escape  of  Captain  Girod  with  Royalist  fellow- 
prisoners  from  the  Chateau  de  Joux — ?l  fortress 
near  Neuchatel. — Ex-President  Cleveland  nar- 
rates some  unsuspected  diplomatic  history  con- 
nected with  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Controversy. 
— The  Making  of  a  Marchioness  progresses  nicely, 
and  there  is  new  hope  that  the  well-bailt  girl 
with  the  fine,  flat,  straight  back  is  the  destined 
one.  The  number  abounds  in  choice  specimens 
of  summer  fiction,  The  Girl  Who  Got  Rattled 
being  perhaps  the  strongest. 

Miss  Johnstone's  Audrey  and  Miss  Jcwett's 
The  Tory  Lover  make  a  brace  of  serials  not 
often  excelled  in  interest.  The  Works  on  the 
Schooner  Harvester  employs  the  very  best  dialect 
that  any  Yankee-skipper-story  author  ever  wrote. 
To  Friends  and  to  any  who  may  happily  have 
had  Quaker  ancestors,  a  transcript  made  affec- 
tionately and  with  much  imagination  by  Rowland 
E.  Robinson  from  an  old  Quaker  diary  will  ap- 
peal with  a  pathetic,  memory-awakening  charm. 
One  would  scarcely  fancy  anything  especially  in- 
teresting or  worth  while  could  be  written  to-day 
on  The  Cardinal  Virtues,  but  President  Hyde  per- 
forms the  feat.    This  in  the  Atlantic. 

Beside  an  even  unusually  good  assortment  of 
brief  fiction,  Ainslee's  gives  a  lively  story  of  the 
Addicks  affair  in  Delaware  politics;  a  baJlooning 
article  by  Harvey  Sutherland;  the  third  in  the 
series  of  great  types  of  modern  business,  the  type 
this  month  being  railroads,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
proportion  of  "successful"  men  who  are  college 
graduates,  by  John  Gilmer  Speed. 
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The  Metropolitan  Magazine  has  very  seldom 
issued  such  a  number  as  its  latest  one.  You 
can't  very  well  bring  together  in  one  number  of 
a  magazine  work  from  the  hands  of  John  Hare, 
Jack  London,  Perriton  Maxwell,  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne,  and  Colonel  William  F.  Cody,  without 
getting  some  good  reading.  Mr.  Hare  tells  us 
what  the  actor-manager  is  doing  for  stage  art — in 
his  opinion  a  great  deal.  "Buffalo  Bill"  protests 
that  no  foreign  power  could  stay  on  American 
soil.  Other  subjects  are  big  ones:  Uncle  Sam's 
Billion-Dollar  Philanthropy,  The  Impending  Con- 
flict Between  Russia  and  Japan,  How  I  Will  Con- 
quer the  Nile,  etc.  It  is  Sir  John  Aird  who 
writes  the  last. 

Mr.  Eben  Philpotts'  novelette.  Cross  Ways,  is 
concluded  in  Frank  Leslie's;  it  reveals  many 
characteristics  which  have  brought  the  author's 
work  into  so  well  deserved  recent  prominence. 
Two  articles  descriptive  of  American  places  of 
interest  are  Lieutenant  Ruckman's  paper  on  Fort 
Monroe,  and  Mr.  Letsey's  description  of  the 
Trappist  Abbey  of  Gethsemane,  in  Kentucky. 

The  greater  part  of  Donohoe's  is  fiction.  The 
most  noteworthy  papers  are  on  the  Church  in 
Greece,  and  the  conversion  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  more  important  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  Monist  appears  in  the  subjoined  list.  Dr. 
Paul  Carus  discusses  what  he  calls  The  Fairy 
Tale  Element  of  the  Bible  in  his  usual  style — 
putting  facts  perfectly  familiar  to  well-informed 
persons  in  a  sensational  and  pugilistic  way. 

Modern  Culture  and  the  Chautauquan  find  in 
the  Buffalo  Exposition  themes  for  their  chief 
illustrated  articles;  as  for  the  rest,  they  are  in 
their  usual  character,  dealing  with  subjects  of 
more  serious  interest. 

In  Munsey's,  Stanley  J.  Wey man's  story  pro- 
ceeds, Mr.  James  L.  Ford  gossips  delightfully 
concerning  a  century  of  American  humor,  half  a 
dozen  good — dramatic,  pathetic,  amusing  and 
graceful — short  stories  appear. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine which  corrects  a  number  of  popular  impres- 
sions and  adds  materially  to  our  information  re- 
garding its  subject:  The  Animals  Which  Our 
Fathers  Found  in  New  England.  The  number 
contains  many  other  good  things,  among  them 
an  account-  of  the  construction  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway,  by  its  chief  engineer,  and  a 
pleasant  paper  on  a  New  England  Democrat  of 
the  old  school,  the  same  being  General  Joseph 
B.  Bamum. 

May  a  July  without  an  Outing  be  the  sad  fate 
of  no  one.  Our  fancy  is  taken  and  kept  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Blight's  talk  of  an  Amateur  Gar- 
den, though  the  number  is  crowded  with  happy, 


enlivening,  and,  in  part,  practically  valuable  stuff. 
We  rejoice  in  the  inimitable  work  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth Kelley,  who  gives  an  installment  of  it  to  • 
the  readers  of  the  July  McClure's.  Mr.  Frank 
Spearman,  who  also  contributes,  is  strong  and 
original  too,  though  his  work  is  now  well  known. 
The  star  article  in  the  number  is  Walter  Well- 
man's  story  of  a  long-distance  balloon  voyage. 

The  chief  articles  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
are  those  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Butler  on  the  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Institute,  by  Prof.  G.  Frederick 
Wright  on  the  Russian  Problem  in  Manchuria,  by 
Mr.  Long  on  Tolstoi,  and  by  Mr.  Bridgman  on 
new  phases  of  Polar  Research.  The  number  ex- 
hibits, as  does  the  Review  of  Reviews  always, 
the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
passing  events,  and  the  most  alert  and  indefatig- 
able effort  of  the  editors  to  serve  the  public. 

The  Smart  Set  exists  to  afford  entertainment. 
It  adds  no  titles  to  our  lists  of  articles  "Biographi- 
cal and  Reminiscent,"  "Sociological  and  Eco- 
nomic," "Religious  and  Philosophical,"  but  it  gives 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  stories,  epigrams, 
verse,  and  humor — all  the  exhilaration  you  could 
possibly  want  for  your  money.  The  leading  story 
for  July  is  by  Miss  Sewell  and  is  as  rollicking  as 
The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac. 

As  interesting  a  feature  as  appears  in  Scrib- 
ner's  for  July  is  a  diary,  never  before  published, 
kept  by  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  on  a 
journey  made  by  him,  as  a  boy  of  eighteen,  to  the 
Lake  George  region.  The  number  has  a  holi- 
dav  air  with  its  excellent  fiction,  sport  and  travel 
articles. 

Pearson's  leading  article  this  month  is  on  the 
work  of  Benjamin-Constant.  The  article  by 
Rene  Bache  on  the  Native  Habitations  of  Amer- 
ica is  highly  interesting.  The  best  of  the  fic- 
tion is  by  W.  L.  Alden  and  H.  G.  Wells. 

Harpers  have  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  in- 
troducing into  the  magazine  a  number  of  brief 
essays — ^bright,  concisely-written  papers  of  two  or 
three  pages  each,  on  themes  attractive  to  thought- 
ful, readers.  Thus  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  the 
author  of  Primitive  Love,  writes  perhaps  two 
thousand  words  on  The  Scope  of  Modern  Love, 
Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  contributes  the  same 
amount  on  A  Tropical  Renaissance,  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred Ay  res  in  three  pages  points  out  an  aston- 
ishing number  of  bad  pronunciations  and  faulty 
construction  common  among  polite  people;  he  is 
making  a  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  the  English 
language.  Mr.  Eliot  Gregory's  frankly-expressed 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  life  and  society  at  Newport 
are  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  warm  discussion. 
A  contribution  is  made  by  Charles  M.  Robinson, 
author  of  The  Improvement  of  Town  and  Cities. 
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Magazine  Reference  for  July,  1901 


Artistic^  Dramatic  and  MuticaL 

Actor-Manager:  J.  Hare Mctrop. 

American  Art  in  Bronze  and  Iron Munsey 

Art  of  Ellen  Terry:  B.  Stoker Cosmop. 

Balcony  Scene  in  Romantic  Drama Cosmop. 

tEsseniial  Tschaikowsky:   Newman.  .Contemp.   ft. 

Florentine  Painting:  R.  E.  Fry Monthly  R. 

In  Rodin's  Studio:  S.   MacKenna Criterion 

Is  There  a  Dramatic  Profession? Everybody 

Miss  Roberts'    Religious    Paintings New   Eng. 

Modern  Stage  Effects:  E.  Davids Munsey 

Municipal  Art  in  Paris:  C.  M.  Robinson...  .Harp. 

New  Dore,  A:  P.  Maxwell Metrop. 

Notable  Masterpiece  by  Millet:  F.  Keppel Cent. 

tOld  Stock  Company,  The Blackw. 

Painter  of  England's  Queens:  Anderson.. Pearson 

Photography  as  a  Fine  Art:  CafHn Everybody 

Plea  for  Architectural  Studies:  Hamlin Forum 

tShadow  on  the  Stage,  The.- Blackw. 

Biographical  and  Reminiscent* 

Alexander  Johnson  Cassatt World's  W. 

Businesslike    Executive,    A World's   W. 

Charles   Dickens:    F.    G.    Kitton Bookm. 

Count  Lyof  Tolstoi:  A.  Boguslawsky.  .M.  Culture 
Count  Tolstoi  in  Thought  and  Action.. Am.  R.  of  R. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti:  C.  E.  Laughlin.. Delineator 
Day  with  the  Busiest  Monarch:  Morris. ..  .Metrop. 
Famous  Jewish  Women:  A.  K.  Glover.  .Overland 
tForgotten  English  Worthy:  Sinclair.  ..Gentleman 
General  Joseph  Bradley  Varnum:  Wood.. New  Eng. 

Gossip  Concerning  Queen  Victoria Temple  S. 

Governor  Odell  of  New  York:  R.  Ogden.  .McClure 
tHeinrich  von  Trietschke:  Todhunter.  .Westm.  R. 
tHugh  Elliott— Soldier-Diplomat:  Hill.  .Gentleman 

James  Martineau:  W.  C.  Wilkinson Bookm. 

James  R.   Keene,  Manipulator World's  W. 

Manasseh  Cutler:  N.  N.  Withington. ..  .New  Eng. 

Matthew  Arnold:  W.  C.  Brownell Scrib. 

Parkman  at  Lake  George:  F.  Parkman Scrib. 

Poe's  Student  t)ays:   C.  W.   Kent Bookm. 

Poet  King,  The:  R.  H.  Sherard Pearson 

Real  Abdul  Hamid:  E.  P.  Lyle Everybody 

Real  Barbara  Freitchie:  F.  W.  Carruth.  .Bookm. 
Recollections  of  E.  L.  Davenport:  Morris.. McClure 

Rev.  John  Jasper:  P.  F.  Jones F.  Leslie 

Ruskin  in  His  Home:  A.  O'Hagan Munsey 

Some  Famous  Orators:  G.  F.  Hoar Scrib. 

tSome  Memories  of  Crabbe:  Hutton Cornhill 

True  Story  of  Harman  Blennerhassett,  The.  ..Cent. 

Educational  Topics* 

Autobiography  of  a  Russian  Student F.  Leslie 

Certam  Failures  in  School  Hygiene:  Clark.  .Forum 
College  Boy  in  Camp,  The:  J.  T.  Smith.  .Donahoe 

College  Men  and  Others:  J.  G.  Speed Ainslee 

Commercialism  and  Freedom World's  W. 

Education    for    Citizenship Gunton 

Exposition  as  an  Educational  Force:  Lloyd.  .Chaut. 
tGovernment  Educational  Bill,  The.  ..Contemp.  R. 
Higher  Technical  Training:  J.  Schoenhof,  .Forum 
Is  the  Elective  System  Elective?:  J.  Corbin .. Forum 
New  Manual  Training,  The:  A.  Henry Munsey 

♦June  magazines. 

tCurrent  number  of  quarterly,  bi-monthly,  and 
foreign  magazines. 


Pyramid  of  Studies,  The Monthly  R. 

tReading  for  the   Young:  Weisse.  ..Contemp.   R. 
tRoman  Catholic  University  Problem.  .Westm.  R. 

School  for  Out-of-School   People Chaut. 

Shortened  College  Course:  Thwing Forum 

Washington  Memorial  Institution.  .Am.   R.  of  R. 
Working  Through  Women's  Colleges Cent. 

Evayi  and  Miicttllanics* 

Altruistic  Side  of  Musical  Clubs:  Curran.M.  Culture 

Amateur's  Garden,  The:  R.  Blight. Outing 

Amis  and  Amile:  R.  Le  Gallienne. Cosmop. 

Ancestry  of  the  Coach:  E.  Penfield Outing 

Animals  Our  Fathers  Found:  Keay New  Eng. 

Art  in  its  Infancy,  An:  Cholmondelay.  .Monthly  R. 

Bird  Architecture:  G.  S.  Porter Outing 

Cat  vs.  Dog:  A.  C.  Banfield Pearson 

Century  of  American  Humor:  J.  L.  Ford.. Munsey 

Chautauqua  Flowers:  E.  F.  Andrews Chaut. 

tChild  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A Cornhill 

tComparative  Literature:  Posnett Contemp.  R. 

Complementary   Truth Atlan. 

tConcerning  the  Ridiculous:  Meredith.  .Westm.  R. 

Crowd  and  the  Adjective,  The Atlan. 

Dr.  Holmes  on  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  .World's  W. 

Enter  the  Jack  Rabbit Atlan. 

tFish  Lore:  B.  C.  Finch Gentleman 

Good  Roads  Train,  The:  E.  Mayo. ..  .World's  W. 

Gray  and  Dante:  T.  H.  Warren Monthly  R. 

Great  Social  War  at  Newport:  Nichols Metrop. 

Has  Courtesjr  Declined?:  J.  MacNeal Munsey 

History  of  Chinese  Literature:  Candlin Monist 

Houseboat,  The:  D.  Richardson Cosmop. 

How  the  Sequoias  Grow:  H.  W.  Warren... Chaut. 
Impostors  Among  Animals:  W.  M.  Wheeler.  .Cent. 

Legs — Story  of  a  Coyote:  M.  Foster Everybody 

Loon,  The:  W.  D.  Hulbert McClure 

Medical  Practice  and  the  Law:  Andrews Forum 

tM.  Maeterlinck's  Life  of  the  Bee Blackw. 

Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody's  Poems Atlan. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  the  Crisis. World's  W. 

My    Garden:    A.    L.    Merritt Cent. 

My  Lady's  Summer  Wardrobe:  Marie Metrop. 

"Natural"  Situations  in  Fiction....' Scrib. 

Old  Bohemia.  The Scrib. 

Opossum  in  the* North,  The:  E.  H.  Baynes. Metrop. 

Photographing   Tropical    Fishes World's    W. 

Plea  for  Cultivating  English,  A:  A.  Ay  res..  Harp. 

Poetry  and  Foreign  Languages Scrib. 

Preserving  of  the  Hudson  Palisades.  .Am.  R.  of  R. 
Rambles  Out  of  Doors:  O.  J.  Stevenson. M.  Culture 

Restlessness  of  the  Modern  Woman Cosmop. 

Return  of  the  Horse:  H.  T.  Peck Bookm. 

Romance  of  the  Song-Book:  Newboldt.. Monthly  R. 

Scope  of  Modern  Love:  H.  T.  Finck Harp. 

tShakespeare  and  Lord  Pembroke Blackw. 

Should  Women  Ride  Astride:  E.  Y.  Miller.. Munsey 

tSome  Folk-Rhymes:  A.  L.  Salmon Gentleman 

Songs'  of  Midsummer:  N.  H.  Moore » Chaut. 

Stockton's  Unique  Census  Experiment Cent 

Story  of  the  Black  Trout:  Quackenbos Outing 

Summer  Girl  and  Literature,  The. ......  .Metrop. 

Tao-Teh-King,   The Monist 

Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston Am.  R.  of  R. 

Unlucky  Lucky,  The Cent 

What  Women  Like  in  Men:  R.' Pyke Cosmop. 

World  in  Arms  Against  the  Rat,  The Metrop. 
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Hbtorkal,  Natiofud  and  PoltticaL 

Assimilation  of  Alien  Races:  Reinsch...M.  Culture 

t Astounding  Revelations Westm.  R. 

Breaking  Up  the  Solid  South World's  W. 

Buddhist  Discovery  of  America:  J.  Fryer.  ..Harp. 

tBut  Are  We  Decaying?:  Browne (Jontemp.  K. 

Buving  a  State — Story  of  Addicks:  Clark.  .Ainslee 

tCharity :   "Linesman  Blackw. 

tChina  in  Arms:   C.   D.   Bruce U.   Service 

Colonies  and  Nation:  W.  Wilson Harp. 

Companions  of  the  Conqueror:  Round.  .Monthly  R. 
Conversion  of  Henry  of  Navarre:  Emery. Donahoe 
Declaration  of  Independence, The:  Tarbell.McClure 
Earliest  Chapter  in  History:  J.  A.  Craig.  .Monist 

tExpropriation  of  Irish  Landlords Westm.  R. 

Guerilla  Warfare  in  South  Africa,  The...U.  Service 
Historic  Fort  Monroe:  J.  W.  Ruchman..F.  Leslie 

Impending  Conflict — Russia  and  Japan Metrop. 

King  Alfred  and  His  Anniversary:  L.  Dyer.  .Atlan. 

Letter  from  Italy,  A:  H.  D.  Sedg^wick Atlan. 

Liberal  Party,  The:  H.  E.  Mahood Forum 

Millenary  of  King  Alfred:  L.  Dyer Cent. 

Mortgaged  Nations:  G.  E.  Walsh Gunton 

tMost  Htimane  of  Armies,  The:  Young. U.  Service 
New  Orleans  and  Reconstruction:  Phelps.  .Atlan. 

Our  Relations  With  Canada World's  W. 

tPennsylvania  and  South  Africa Westm.  R. 

Plea  for  Integrity  of  China:  W.  C.  J.  Reid.  .Forum 

tPolicy  of  Grab,  The:  Tugman Westm.  R. 

Policy  of  Powers  in  China,  The Monthly  R. 

Prize  Crew  on  "L'Insurgente":  Br^dy Cosmop. 

Russian  Problem  in  Manchuria Am.  R.  of  R. 

Sale  of  Texas  to  Spain:  H.  C.  Boutell Forum 

tSidc  Lights  on  Army  Reform Contemp.  R. 

Sixteenth  Century  Trusts:  A.  P.  Winston.  .Atlan. 
Supreme  Court's  Expansion  Decision.. World's  W. 

Tropical  Renaissance:  S.  Baxter Harp. 

Venezuelan  Boundary  Dispute:  G.  Cleveland.  .Cent. 

Volunteer  Efficiency:   B.  Williams Monthly  R. 

War  Office,  Admiralty  and  Coaling Monthly  R. 

tWIiat  Should  England  Do?:  Corbet.  .Westm.  R. 
Why  the  French  Republic  is  Strong.  .World's  W. 
Year  of  Hawaiian  Territorial  Life World's  W. 

Religiotst  and  PhlkwoplikaL 

Abbey  of  Gethsemane,  The:  E.  C.  Litsey.  .F.  Leslie 
Cardinal  Virtues,  The:  W.  De  W.  Hyde. ..  .Atlan. 

Church  in  Greece,  The:  D.  Quinn Donahoe 

Creed  of  Good  Conduct,  The World's  W. 

Contents  of  Religious  Consciousness Monist 

Ethics  of  Loot,  The:  G.  Reid Forum 

Fairy-Tale  Element  in  the  Bible Monist 

tMissionary  in  China,  The:  Thomson.  .Contemp.  R. 

Religious  Journalism:  H.  W.  Horwill Forum 

Steady  Liberalization  of  Creeds World's  W. 

Two  Generations  of  Quakers Atlan. 

Sdentlfk  and  IndttstriaL 

BcginningPoultry  Breeding:  Babcock Outing 

Boston   Elevated  Railway:   Kimball New  Eng. 

Care  of  the  Automobile:  J.  A.  Kingman Outing 

Christian  Science  and  What  it  Means Metrop. 

Christian  Science  is  the  Truth Everybody 

Day's  Work  of  a  Stock  Broker World's  W. 

Earthquakes  Write  Their  Autographs.  ..Everybody 

Explanation  of  Mental  Healing. Everybody 

Great  Log  Jam,  The:  S.  E.  White F.  Leslie 

Great  Texas  Oil  Fields:  E.  R.  Treheme.  .Cosmop. 

Infant  Industrial  Hercules,  An Munsey 

Kcm  River  Oil  Fields:  O.  C.  Ellison. ..  .Overland 


Kumatologry:  M.  Tindal Pearson 

Limits  of  the  Stellar  Universe:  T.  J.  J.  Lee.  .Atlan. 

Locomotives  I  Have  Known:  Hamblen Munsey 

Locomotive  Building  in  U.  S.:  Converce.  ..Cassier 

Machinery  of  Wall  Street:  Nelson World's  W. 

Minds  and  Noses:  L.  Robinson Blackw. 

New  Phases  of  Polai'  Research Am.  R.  of  R. 

Physician  and  His  Fees.  The:  Harrington.  .Munsey 

Railroads:  C.  Hovey Ainslee 

Railway  Engineering  in  China:  Bourne Cassier 

Railway  President's  Day,  A:  C.  D.  Hine Cent. 

Revolution  in  Farming:  L.  H.  Bailey.  .World's  W. 

Structural  Builders:  C.  Childs F.  Leslie 

Uncle  Sam's  Billion  Dollar  Philanthropy.  .Metrop. 

Uninvented   Inventions:   Coleman Everybody 

What  to  Eat  to  Live  Long:  Wiley Everybody 

When  Will  the  World  Be  Full?: Cosmop. 

Sociological  and  Economic* 

Child-Labor   Legislation   in   the   South Gunton 

tCommunal  Recreation:  Charrington .. Contemp.  R. 

Conference  vs.  Strikes Cent. 

Corrupting  Power  of  Patronage Forum 

tHousing  Question.  The:  Wolfe Contemp.  R. 

How  Reformers  Use  Facts:  G.  Gunton ...  Gunton 

Labor   Strikes,    The World's    W. 

Making  Good  Tenements  Pay World's  W. 

Mania  for  Tariff  Agitation:  G.  Gunton Gunton 

New  England  Woman,  The:  K.  Stephens.  .Atlan. 

Railroads  and  Post  Office  Deficit Gunton 

Salvation  of  the  Negro,  The World's  W. 

Shorter  Working  Day:  W.  Macarthur Forum 

"Trust"  for  Social  Betterment,  A World's  W. 

Women  in  the  Far  East:  A.  N.  Benjamin.  .Ainslee 

Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure. 

America's  Cup  is  Safe:  J.  D.  Spears Outing 

Ancient  Pownalboro:  C.  E.  Allen .New  Eng. 

Aspects  of  the  Pan-American:  E.  R.  White.  .Atlan. 

Bicycling  from  Montreal  to  Ste.  Anne Outing 

Costliest  of  Sports:  A.  F.  Aldridge Munsey 

Country  Walking  for  Women:  Mullett Outing 

Delta  Country  of  Alaska,  The:  Putnam Scrib. 

Diving  as  a  Fine  Art:  W.  Henry Pearson 

Escape   from   the   Chateau  de  Joux,   An Cent. 

Hoop-Rolling  Extraordinary:   Holmes Pearson 

Incandescent  City,  The:  W.  Fitzroger.  .M.  Culture 
Long  Distance  Balloon  Racing:  Wellman..McClure 

Moving  Village,  A:  J.  E.  Whitby Pearson 

Native  Habitations  of  America:  Bache Pearson 

Newport  in  Summer:  E.  Gregory Harp. 

Nigeria  and  Its  Trade:  H.  Bindloss Monthly  R. 

tNight  Adventure  on  the  Pearl  River Blackw. 

Old  Time  Baseball:  H.  Chadwick, Outing 

tOn  the  Indian  Borderland ' Blackw. 

Opalescent  City,  The:  C.  Y.  Turner.... M.  Culture 
Pan-American  Exposition,  The:  Moore.. Delineator 
Practical  Side  of  Camping:  D.  Swiveller. ..: Outing 

Record  Breakers,  The:  T.  J.  Lee Munsey 

tRook  Shooting:  C.  J.  Cornish Cornhill 

Rowing  for  Glory  of  Alma  Mater Metrop. 

Sabe  Hike?:  O.  K.  Davis Everybody 

Stage  Robbers  of  the  West:  C.  Michelson.  .Munsey 

Strange  Disappearing  Race,  A:  Stone Metrop. 

Summer  Travel  on  the  Lakes:  Hudson.  .M.  Culture 

Summering  in  Norfolk:  J.  W.  White Outing 

Tahiti :  J.  La  Forge Scrib. 

Ten  Armed  Game:  C.  F.  Holder Outing 

To  the  Summit  of  Mt.  Ranier:  Anderson. .  .Outing 

Tour  in  Sicily,  A:  R.  B.  Richardson Scrib. 

Workaday  Balloonist,  A:  H.  Sutherland.  .Metrop. 
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Book  List:  What  to  Read— Where  to  Find  It 


Artiftic,  Dramatic  and  MtnicaL 

Frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel:  Evelyn  M. 
PhiHips:    N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co $2  oo 

Georgian  Period,  The:  Being  Measured  Draw- 
ings of  Colonial  Work:  Bost,  American 
Architect  Co.    Part  8 6  oo 

Handel:  C.  F.  Adby  Williams:  N.  Y.,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co I  25 

Illustrated  American  Stage,  The:  N.  Y.,  R.  H. 
Russell 2  50 

Japanese  Plays  and  Playfellows:  Osman  Ed- 
wards:   N.  Y.,  John  Lane 3  50 

Piero  Delia  Francesca:  W.  G.  Waters:  N. 
Y.,  Macmillan  Co i  75 

Stage  in  America,  The:  1897- ipoo.  Norman 
Hapgood:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co i  75 

Biographical  and  RemlnlKcnt 

Abraham  Lincoln:  His  Youth  and  Early 
Manhood:  Noah  Brooks:  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons 90 

Academic  Gregories,  The:  Agnes  Stewart:  N. 
Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  .Sons 75 

David  Livingstone:  T.  Banks  Maclachlan:  N. 
Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 75 

Remembrances  of  Emerson:  John  Albee:  N. 
Y.,  Robt.  G.  Cooke i  25 

Tribulations  of  a  Princess,  The:  By  the  author 
of  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress:  N.  Y., 
Harper  &  Bros 2  25 

Ewayi  and  Mlirrtlanlci. 

Christian  in  Hungarian  Romance,  The:  John 
Fretwell:  Bost,  J.  H.  West  Co i  00 

German  Book  Plates:  Karl  Emich  Count  zu 
Leiningen-Westerburg:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan 
Co 4  00 

Grandmother's  Cook  Book:  A.  P.  H.:  N.  Y., 
A.  P.  Howard  &  C.  G.  Moller,  Jr 50 

Handbook  of  Proverbs,  A:  N.  Y.,  New  Am- 
sterdam Book  Co 75 

Laird  &  Lee's  "Kaiser"  Dictionary:  Ludwig 
von  Zorn:  Chic,  Laird  &  Lee 50 

Life's  Springtime:  J.  N.  Fradenburgh:  N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press  i  00 

Magic  Seven,  The:  Lida  A.  Churchill;  N.  Y., 
Alliance  Pub.  Co i  00 

Newyorkitis:  John  H.  Girdner:  N.  Y.,  Grafton 
Press I  25 

Orations  and  Essays  of  Edward  John  Phelps: 
Ed.  by  J.  G.  McCullough:  N.  Y.,  Harper 
&  Bros 350 

Second  Century  Satirist,  A:  Winthrop  Dudley 
Sheldon:  Phil.,  Drexel  Biddle 

Svmphony  of  Life,  The:  Henry  Wood:  Bost, 
Lee  &  Shepard i  25 

World  of  Graft,  The:  Josiah  Flynt:  N.  Y.,  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co i  25 

Fiction  of  the  NUmfh. 

American  Husband  in  Paris,  The:  Anna  B. 
Dodd:  Bost.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co i  00 

Acriel  Runaway,  An:  N.  P.  &  C.  P.  Chipman: 
Bost.,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  50 

And  the  Wilderness  Blossomed:  Almon  Dex- 
ter: Phil.,  H.  W.  Fisher  &  Co 2  00 


Antonia:  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden:  Bost.,  L.  C. 

Page  &  Co $1  50 

Book  of  Bryn  Mawr  Stories,  A:  Margaretta 

Morris  and  Louise  B.  Congdon:  Phil.,  G. 

W.  Jacobs  &  Co I  20 

Crisis,  The:  Winston  Churchill:  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan Co I  50 

Cruise  of  the  Petrel,  The:    T.  Jenkins  Haines: 

N.  Y.,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co 

Curious  Courtship  of  Kate  Poins.  The:  Louis 

Shipman:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  «  Co i  50 

Days   Like   These:    Edward   W.   Townsend: 

N.  Y.,  Harper  Bros i  50 

Doomed  Turk,  A:  E.  Middleton:  N.  Y.,  Abbey 

Press  so 

Dream  of  My   Youth,  The:   E.   P.  Tenney: 

Bost,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  00 

God  of  His  Fathers,  The:  Jack  London:  N.  Y., 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co i  50 

His  Letters:  Julien  Gordon:  N.  Y.,  D.  Apple- 
ton  6l  Co I  50 

House  of  dc  Mailly,  The:  Margaret  Horton 

Potter:  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  50 

In  Search  of  Mademoiselle:    George  Gibbs: 

Phil.,  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co i  50 

Inheritors,  The:  Joseph  Conrad  &  Ford  M. 

Hueffer:  N.  Y.;  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co....  i  50 
Jack  Raymond:    E.  L.  Voynich:  Phil.,  J.  B. 

Lippincott  &  Co i  50 

King  of  Honey  Island,  The:  Maurice  Thomp- 
son: N.  Y.,  G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co i  50 

Luck  of  the  Vails,  The:  E.  F.  Benson:     N. 

Y..  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  50 

Manasseh:   Maurus  Jokai:  Tr.   by   Percy  F. 

Bicknell:  Bost.,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co i  50 

Mistress   of  Many  Moods,   A:   Charlotte   B. 

Rogers:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

My  Lady  of  Orange:  H.  C.  Bailey:  N.  Y., 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co 

Naughty  Elizabeth:  Mark  Livingston:  N.  Y., 

Town  Topics  Pub.  Co 50 

Our  Lady  of  Deliverance:  John  Oxenham:  N. 

Y.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co i  50 

Pair  of  Patient  Lovers,  A:    W.  D.  Howells: 

N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  15 

Pharaoh:  Bolesbaus  Prus:  Tr.  by  Mary  De 

Manhowski:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  25 

Potter  and   the    Clay,    The:    Maud    Howard 

Peterson:  Bost,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  50 

Queen  of  the  Woods:  Chief  Pokagon:  Hart- 
ford, Mich.,  C.  H.  Engle 

Romance  in  Meditation,  A:  Elaine  L.  Field: 

N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Sirius:  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler:  N.  Y.,  D. 

Appleton  &  Co i  50 

Snow-Cap  Sisters,  The:  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart: 

N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros 25 

Soldier's   Revenge,  The:   Florence  N.   Crad- 

dock:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  oo 

Story  of  Little  Nell,  The:  Charles  Dickens: 

N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co 50 

Sunny  Southerner,  A:  Julia  Magruder:  Bost, 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co 

Ten     Years     in     Cossack     Slavery:     Julian 

Jasiencyk:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  25 


BOOK  LIST:  WHAT  TO  READ— WHERE  TO  FIND  IT 
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Truth  Dexter:  Sidney  McCall:  Host,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co $i  50 

Twenty  Minute  Tales:  George  Gordon:  N.  Y., 
Welton  Press 

Two  Men  and  Some  Women:  Walter  M.  Ray- 
mond: N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press* i  00 

Valencia's  Garden:  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crownin- 
shicld:  N.  Y.,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co i  50 

When  the  Gates  Lift  Up  Their  Heads:  Payne 
Erksine:  Bost.  Little,  Brown  &  Co i  50 

Wilderness  Road,  The:  Joseph  A.  Altsheler: 
N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  50 

HIstofkaltNaUooal  and  PotiticaL 

Bench  and  Bar  as  Makers  of  the  American 
Republic,  The:  W.  W.  Goodrich:  N.  Y.,  E. 
B.  Treat  &  Co 50 

China:  Her  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Com- 
merce: E.  H.  Parker:  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co 3  00 

Civil  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States:  J.  L.  M.  Curry:  Richmond, 
Va.,  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co i  25 

History  of  the  American  People  A:  Francis 
Thorpe:  Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  50 

Mediterranean  Race,  The:  G.  Sergi:  N.  Y., 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons i  SO 

Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Government, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  The:  Oscar 
S.  Straus:  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons i  25 

Tenth  Island,  The:  Beckles  Willson:  N.  Y., 
M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co i  50 

Poetry  of  the  BSoath* 

For  Charlie's  Sake,  and  Other  Lyrics  and 
Ballads:  John  Williamson  Palmer:  N.  Y., 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co i  00 

Joy  Bells:  William  T.  Browne:  N.  Y.,  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co 

Lovc-in-a-Mist:  Post  Wheeler:  N.  Y.,  Camelot 
Co I  25 

Poems:  William  Vaughn  Moody:  Bost., 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  25 

Reply  to  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  A:  Wil- 
liam T.  Browne:  N.  Y.,  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Co 50 

Thoughts  in  Verse:  Duncan  Francis  Young: 
N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 75 

Voice  of  the  Pine,  The:  Charles  A.  Schu- 
macker:  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell 

Weeds  by  the  Wall:  Madison  Cawein:  Louis- 
ville, John  P.  Morton  &  Co i  25 

Religious  and  Philosophical, 

Birds  of  the  Bible:  Madison  C  Peters:  N.  Y., 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co SO 

Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Knowledge:  Elwood  Worcester:  N.  Y.,  Mc- 
Qure,  Phillips  &  Co 3  00 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament:  Camden 
M.  Cobern:  N.  Y.,  Eaton  &  Mains 2  00 

Creed  of  Presbyterians,  The:  Rev.  Egbert 
Watson  Smith:  N.  Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. .      60 

Ethics  of  Judaism,  The:  M.  Lazarus:  Phil., 
Jewish  Pub.  Soc.    Part  2 i  25 

Foundation  Rites,  With  Some  Kindred  Cere- 
monies: L.  D.  Burdick:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press  i  50 

George  Fox,  The  Red  Hot  Quaker:  Major 
Douglas:  N.  Y.,  Salvation  Army  Pub.  House      10 

Great  Mystery,  The:  E.  M.  Jeflferys  and  Wm. 
H.  Jcfferys:  Phil.,  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. . . .      75 


Reformation,  The:  A  Religious  and  Historical 
Sketch:  Rev.  J.  A.  Babington:  N.  Y.,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Ce $4  00 

Sunday  School  Movements  in  America: 
M.  C.  Brown:  N.  Y.,  F.  H.  Revell  Co i  25 

Theology  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury: J.  Vyrnwy  Morgan:  Bost,  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co 2  50 

Theology   of  Albrecht   Ritschl,    The:   Albert 
T.  Swing:  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co..  i  40 
Scientific  and  IndiistriaL 

Common  Sense  of  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
The:  George  Hall:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co. . . .      60 

Elementary  Text  Book  of  Coal  Mining:  Rob- 
ert Peel:  Phil.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co i  00 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  and  Ambulance  Drill: 
H.  Drinkwater:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 40 

First  Years  in  Handicraft:  Walter  J.  Kenyon: 
N.  Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co i  00 

Hypnotism  and  Suggestion.  In  Therapeutics, 
.  Education, and  Reform:  R.  O.  Mason:  N.  Y., 
Henry  Holt  &  Co i  50 

Inventor's  Manual:  How  to  Work  a  Patent 
to  Make  It  Pay:  N.  Y.,  N.  W.  Henley  &  Co.  i  00 

Indian  Basketry:  George  Wharton  James:  N. 
Y.,  Henry  Malkan  2  00 

Laird  &  Lee's  Vest- Pocket  Electric  Sparks: 
James  A.  Beaton:  Chic,  Laird  &  Lee 75 

Mosquitoes:  L.  O.  Howard:  N.  Y.,  McCIure 
Phillips  &  Co I  50 

Pleasures  of  the  Telescope:  Garrett  P.  Ser- 
viss:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  50 

Practical  Hypnotism:  Comte  C.  de  Saint-Ger- 
main: Chic,  Laird  &  Lee 75 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Linear  Perspective: 
H.  T.  C.  Kraus:  N.  Y.,  N.  W.  Henlev  &  Co.  2  50 

Procession  of  Planets,  The:  Franklin  H. 
Heald:  Los  Angeles,  F.  H.  Heald i  00 

Progress  of  the  Century,  The:  by  Eminent 
Specialists:  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros 2  50 

Saw- Filing  and  Management  of  Saws:  Robert 
Grimshaw:  N.  Y.,  N.  W.  Henley  &  Co....  i  00 

Telephone  Lines  and  Their  Properties:  Wil- 
liam J.  Hopkins:  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co I  50 

Text-Book  of  Astronomy,  A:  George  C.  Com- 
stock:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  30 

Text-Book  of  Psychology,  A:  Daniel  Putnam: 
N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co i  00 

Tunnelling:  Chas.  Prelini  and  Chas.  S.  Hill: 
N.  Y.,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co 3  00 

Travel^  Sport  and  Adventure* 

Bolivian  Andes,  The:  Sir  Martin  Conway: 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros 3  00 

Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle:     Henry  P.  Wells: 

.  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  75 

In  Tuscany:  Montgomery  Carmichael:  N.  Y., 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co » 3  00 

Laird  &  Lee's  Guide  to  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position :  Chic,  Laird  &  Lee 25 

old  Plantation,  The:  James  Battle  Avirett: 
N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

Practical. Golf:  Walter  J.  Travis:  N.  Y.,  Har- 
per &  Bros. 2  00 

Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country:  Frances 
H.  E.  Palmer:    N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons. .  i  20 

With  a  Policeman  in  South  Africa:  E,  W. 
Searle:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 75 

Woman's  Book  of  Sports,  The:  J.  Parmly 
Paret:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., i  00 
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Sayings  of  the  Children' 


"What,"  asked  the  proud  young  mamma, 

"do  you  think  of  the  baby's  features?"  Her  broth- 
er looked  down  at  the  precious  little  innocent 
for  a  moment,  and  then  asked:  "Where  are 
they?"* 

"Come,  children,"  said  Mr.  Widwer,  in- 
troducing the  second  Mrs.  Widwer,  "come  and 
kiss  your  new  mamma."  "Gracious !"  exclaimed 
little  Elsie,  "if  you  took  her  for  'new*  they  stuck 
you,  pa."* 

Walter  has  just  begun  to  attend  Sunday- 
school  and  listened  with  great  attention  while  his 
teacher  explained  about  the  creation.  Then  he 
said,  "Miss  Brooks,  why  didn't  God  make  the 
world  sooner  than  He  did?"t 

^A  toddler  of  five  who,  a  short  time  before, 

had  been  allowed  to  select  one  kitten  from  old 
Tabby's  litter,  the  others  being  drowned,  was 
carried  by  his  nurse  into  the  dimly-lighted  room 
to  take  his  first  peep  at  his  triplet  baby  brothers. 
He  looked  them  over  critically,  and  turning  to 
his  mother,  said:  "Mamma,  let's  keep  the  blue- 
eyed  one."t 

Carl,  aged  four,  has  a  German  nurse  who 

has  taught  him  to  say  his  prayers  in  German. 
One  evening  his  friend  Ralph,  who  is  six,  came 
to  see  him  just  as  he  was  at  prayers.  Ralph  lis- 
tened open-mouthed  for  a  minute,  and  then  burst 
out  with,  "Oh,  just  listen  to  Carl!  He  thinks 
God's  Dutch  I"t 

Marion  Louise  was  only  four  years  old, 

yet  she  was  very  precocious  about  not  committing 
herself,  and  was  rarely  lost  for  an  answer.  One 
day  when  out  walking  with  her  aunt  they  met  a 
friend  who,  in  trying  to  test  Marion's  knowledge, 
asked  her,  "Who  made  you?"  "God,"  she  an- 
swered very  promptly,  with  evident  self-satisfac- 
tion. "And  where  is  God?"  was  the  next  query. 
This  was  quite  beyond  her,  yet  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  she  turned  to  her  aunt  with 
one  of  her  bewitching  smiles  and  said  in  a  most 
encouraging  tone,  "Now,  Auntie,  you  guess."t 

George    (aged   seven,   after  bumping  his 

head  severely  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  table 
and  finding  a  lump  on  his  head)  Papa,  when 
you  bump  yourself,  why  don't  it  make  a  dinge 
in  instead  of  a  dinge  out?t 

One    day    Aunt    Louise    said,    "Dorothy, 

please  take  this  letter  upstairs  to  your  mother." 
The  little  one  was  surrounded  by  her  dolls,  and 


♦Compiled  from  Contemporaries. 
tContributed  to  Current  Literature. 


too  greatly  interested  in  the  needs  of  her  family 
to  desire  to  act  as  letter  carrier,  so  she  replied 
positively,  "No,  Auntie,  she's  alone  wis'  her  God, 
an'  I  shall  not  'sturb  her."t 

^A  little  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  his 

father  by  his  first  name — ^John — ^as  he  always 
heard  his  mamma  speak  thus  to  his  father.  One 
day  the  little  boy  was  up  in  the  bathroom  playing 
with  the  water;  some  way  he  lost  control  of  the 
faucet  and  the  water  soaked  through  the  ceil- 
ing. His  father  rushed  upstairs  to  see  the  cause, 
and  was  about  to  give  the  boy  a  scolding  when 
the  boy  said:  "This  is  no  time  to  talk,  John;  get 
a  mop."t 

^Albert  was  four  years  old  and  I  was  read- 
ing to  him  the  little  poem  about,  "Where  did  you 
get  your  eyes  of  blue.  Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came 
through."  Now  Albert's  eyes  are  very  dark 
brown,  so  after  hearing  that  verse,  he  thought 
a  moment,  then  said :  "Mother,  the  sky  must  have 
been  awful  black  as  I  came  through."! 

When  Bobby,  aged  five,  knelt  down  one 

night  to  say  his  prayers  he  added  of  his  own  ac- 
cord this  poetic  petition:  "And  oh,  please  God, 
when  I  die  let  all  the  flowers  die  too."  On  ris- 
ing and  being  asked  the  reason  for  the  request  he 
answered :  "Well,  course  I  don't  want  the  flowers 
to  win."t 

^A  bright  little  lad  of  five  years  attended 

the  performance  of  Maro  the  magician  with  his 
parents.  The  following  Sunday  he  attended  Sun- 
day-school, and  the  lesson  was  on  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son.  He  came  home  very  much  in- 
terested in  all  the  details  of  the  lesson  and  gave 
a  very  graphic  description  of  it  in  his  childish 
way,  finally,  turning  to  his  grandpa  who  was 
listening,  amused  at  what  he  was  telling,  said: 
"Grandpa,  do  you  know  what  I  think  of  that?  It 
looks  to  me  very  much  like  a  sleight  of  hand  per- 
formance."! 

My  little  nephew  John  has  a  great  head. 

His  mother,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  Sunday- 
school  worker,  often  invites  her  class  to  her  home 
for  an  afternoon  of  recreation  and  refreshment. 
On  one  occasion  she  thought  best  to  coach  John 
a  little  in  regard  to  three  little  fellows,  children 
of  poor  parents.  She  told  him  he  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  their  feelings  in  any  way,  as  they 
were  very  proud.  During  the  process  of  the  af- 
ternoon play  John  was  heard  to  remark  (apropos 
of  their  stiff  unsociability.)  "You  needn't  be  so 
stuck-up,"  he  said,  "I  know  some  people  lots 
poorer  than  you  are."t 
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Open  Questions:  Talks  with  Correspondents 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
page  on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far 
as  we  may  be  able.  Answers  an  comments  will 
be  gladly  received.  A  number  of  questions  and 
answers  are  unavoidable  held  over  till  next  month. 


73^'  Jngairs  Sonnet  Opportunity:  Fiease  publish 
or  mail  me  Jno.  J.  IngalFs  Poem  Opportunity. — 
M.  F.  Woodhouse,  Bloomington,  Wis. 

[Current  Literature  has  printed  this  fine  son- 
net once  before,  in  the  text  of  an  editorial  article 
on  Literary  Larceny  (see  Current  Literature,  Edi- 
torial Comment,  April,  1898),  wherein  a  thievish 
offender  against  honesty,  Mr.  Ingalls,  and  the  pub- 
lic was  exposed.  But  the  po^m  is  so  brief  and 
so  fine  we  reproduce  it  here  with  pleasure : 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I; 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait, 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk!  I  penetrate 

Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake:  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe  , 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore, 

I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more.] 

733-  The  Cumberland  Crew:  Can  any  of  Current 
Literature  readers  furnish  me  the  words  of  the 
song.  The  Cumberland  Crew,  and  a  speech  called. 
The  New  South,  by  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution? — A  Wesley  Armitage, Seymour, 
Wis. 


734-  Psychological  Congress:  In  a  recent  issue  of 
your  able  magazine  under  the  caption  Psychological 
Congress,  a  contributor,  H.  Cushman,  gave  a  brief 
sjmopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Interna- 
tiona] Psychological  Congress  at  Paris.  If  this  is 
not  another  name  for  a  Spiritist  gathering,  I  am 
interested  and  would  like  to  know  where  and  how 
I  could  procure  the  papers  on  the  various  topics 
presented  at  said  meeting.  Could  you  give  me 
any  information?  If  so,  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
it. — A.  H.  Gamble,  Dixon,  111. 

[Dr.  Morton  Prince,  of  the  City  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, can  probably  supply  this  information.  An 
article  describing  the  work  of  the  institute  ap- 
peared in  the  April  number  of  The  Open  Court, 
the  current  year.] 


735.  English  translator  of  the  Marseillaise:  I 
would  like  to  ask  who  wrote  the  English  translation 
of  the  Marseillaise,  Ye  sons  of  freedom,  wake  to 
glory,  etc. — M.  C.  Sharp. 

731S.  The  Siege  of  Belgrade:  Will  you  kindly 
print,  or  reprint,  a  poem  by  Francis  Mahoney, 


There's  a  legend  that's  told  of  a  gypsy  who  dwelt 

In  the  lands  where  the  pyramids  be. 

And  her  robe  was  embroidered  with  stars,  and  her 

belt 
With  devices  right  wondrous  to  see. 
I  have  never  read  any  but  this  one  stanza. 
Also   one,   the   author   of   which   I   can   not   give, 
beginning: 

An  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade. 
—P.  D.  Reinhart,  Ruffsdale,  Pa. 
[The  Mahoney  poem  we  do  not  know.     For 
The  Siege  of  Belgrade,  see  Open  Questions  for 
July  of  last  year,  where,  in  answer  to  query  618, 
we  printed  in  full  this  alphabet-exhausting  allit- 
erative curiosity.     Back  numbers  can  be  had  at 
this  office.] 


7S7.  The  One  in  the  Middle:  Can  you  tell  where 
I  can  find  the  verses  entitled  The  One  in  the  Middle 
— the  poem  is  of  three  birds — all  happy  but  the 
"one  in  the  middle,"  and  I  think  appeared  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Magazine 
about  1885 — each  verse  has  a  repetition  of  the 
pessimistic  saying  of  "the  one  in  the  middle." — 
Leon  P.  Jones,  Blenheim,  Ontario. 


738.  Holmes*  The  Last  Leaf:  To  oblige  one  of 
your  subscribers  will  you  kindly  publish  in  your 
selected  poems  The  Last  Leaf.  If  not  asking  too 
much  I  would  like  the  date  of  its  publication — Mrs. 
M.  M.  Doan,  Shepard,  O. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  print  this  famous  poem  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  Treasure  Trove  de- 
partment next  month.  Our  impression  is  that 
this  was  one  of  his  earlier  poems;  but  the  exact 
date  we  do  not  know.] 


739.  Astor:  Some  weeks  ago  I  received  an 
anonymous  letter  asking  me  to  read  a  book  called 
"Astor"  by  Paul  Randall.  Is  there  such  a  book? — 
Walter  Hannibal  Henning,  New  York  City. 

[We  have  never  heard  of  this.] 


740.  Can  you  tell  me  what  magazine,  some  time 
last  year,  contained  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
scene  of  Janice  Meredith?  There  were  pictures  of 
several  houses,  and  mention  of  some  of  the  events 
in  history,  such  as  the  tar-and-feathering  of  the 
original  of  Squire  Meredith,  which  are  adopted  in 
the  book.  Can  some  one  also  tell  me  something  of 
the  author,  and  send  the  words  to  Current  Litera- 
ture, of  a  little  poem  I  read  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  cheap  story  papers.  The  title  was 
"A  Funeral  March"  (after  Chopin).  It  began  with 
short  lines,  longer  lines  in  the  middle,  and  then 
growing  gradually  shorter  again,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  procession  passing.  I  thought  it  remark- 
ably  good,   and   worthy  a   better  place   than   the 
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periodical  in  which  it  appeared.     I  can  recall  the 
following  lines: 

"Stately  are  the  paces 
Set  for  her  to  walk 
Past  the  rows  of  faces, 
Spoken  all  the  talk 
Ended!  now  thanksgiving  for  her  journey  done; 
For  her  span  of  living,  spent  beneath  the  sun, 
She  was  so  sweet  and  tender,  so  fair  on  earth, 
No  praises  we  can  lend  her  can  show  her  worth. 
How  from  her  birth  to  her  last  sun  setting,  and 

and  life's  forgetting, 
She   brought   flowers   to   deserts,   and  plenty   to 

dearth. 
I  greatly  wish  for  the  poem  entire,  and  the  lines 
correctly  spaced  and  arranged,  as  printed. — Fannie 
Goodman,  Outing,  Cal. 

ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 
700.  Lasca:  Enclosed  find  poem  entitled  Lasca, 
asked  for  by  Miss  Marion  Smith  (Open  Questions, 
700,  March,  1901)  copied  from  The  Elocutionists' 
Annual  No.  12.  Can  be  had  at  nearly  all  book- 
sellers or  from  The  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  1124  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Mrs. 
J.  W.  Ferdon,  Hazelhurst,  Wis. 

[Copies  of  this  poem  are  received  also  from 
Mary  Qare  Winkler,  Woodward,  Pa.,  and  M.  D. 
Link,  Elizabethton,  Tenn.,  who  give  the  author's 
name  as  Frank  Desprez.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Andrews, 
Che^ire,  Conn.;  W.  J.  Carraonuche,  Shreve- 
port.  La.;  Norma  G.  Reilly,  Covington,  Ky., 
and  Miss  Marian  W.  Wildman,  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  give  the  same  information,  and  refer 
the  inquirer  to  Shoemaker's  Recitations  No.  12; 
Braun's  Iconoclast,  the  Blakely  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ; 
and  The  Speaker's  Library,  edited  by  Daphne 
Dale,  and  published  by  Elliot  &  Beesley.  The 
copies  of  Lasca  are  held  for  the  correspondent 
who  made  the  inquiry,  with  thanks  to  those  who 
have  so  courteously  answered  her.  The  Fight  of 
Paso  Del  Mar,  another  poem  for  which  she  made 
inquiry,  is  by  Bayard  Taylor,  we  have  learned 
since  publishing  her  question,  and  gladly  repro- 
duced it  in  our  Treasure  Trove  department  last 
month.] 


704.  Mr.  John  F.  Luitich  (No.  704,  March  num- 
ber) will  find  those  lines  in  The  Kasidah  of  Haji 
Abdu  el  Yezdi,  a  remarkably  fine  poetical  work 
by  the  late  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton.  It  was  repub- 
lished by  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Me.  They 
are  the  last  lines  of  Canto  IV.,  verse  xxxiii.,  and 
this  is  the  original  text: 
Their  fame  hath  filled  the  Seven  Climes,  they  rose 

and  reigned,  they  fought  and  fell, 
As  swells  and  swoons  across  the  wold,  the  tinkling 

of  the  camel's  bell. 
Although  the  poem  reminds  you  of  the  Rubaiy&t 
of  Omar  Khayyim,  it  is  deeper  in  philosophical 
thought. — Hugo  Andricssen,  Beaver,  Pa. 

[This  query  is  answered  also  by  W.  J.  Car- 
mouche,  Shreveport,  La.    Thanks  to  both.] 


706.  Poem  from  The  Wind  of  Destiny:  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  poem  asked  for  by  F.  H.,  Pottsville, 
Pa.  (No.  706  Current  Literature  for  April).  It  is 
entitled  Love,  and  may  be  found  in  a  collection 
called  For  Love's  Sweet  Sake,  edited  by  G.  Hem- 
bert  Westly,  Boston;  Lee  &  Shepard,  1899.  The 
author's  name  is  not  given. — H.  Zwing  Morgan, 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


710.  The  author  of  the  verses  asked  for  by 
Kathcrine  Clayton,  Mexico,  in  Open  Questions,  is 
Coventry  Patmore.  The  verses  were  not  quoted 
correctly,  so  I  give  the  version  I  have  always  met 
with  below: 

Ah,  wasteful  woman! — she  who  may 

(Dn  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price. 
Knowing  he  cannot  chose  but  pay. 
How  has  she  cheapened  Paradise! 

How  given  for  naught  her  priceless  gift. 

How  spoiled  the  bread  and  spilled  the  wine, 
Which  spent  with  due  respective  thrift, 
Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine! 
—A.  W.  Mackay,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ontario,  Can. 

[Thanks  to  this  correspondent,  and  also  to 
M.  E.  Pancoast,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  gives 
the  same  information.] 


715,  Channing's  My  Symphony:  No.  715  of  the 
Open  Questions  asks  for  a  poem  eiftitled  My  Sym- 
phony, by  Channing,  in  accordance  with  which  I 
enclose  a  copy,  but  it  has  not  the  form  of  verse. 
I  believe  it  was  never  written  in  the  form  of  verse 
but  has  frequently  been  published  in  illuminated 
text  as  a  wall-card.  That  might  give  the  impression 
of  its  being  a  poem.— Angie  E.  Badger,  Northfield, 

[Similar  answers,  giving  the  author  as  Wil- 
liam Henry  Channing,  are  received  from  Charles 
L.  Hincke,  Parker,  Colo.;  H.  Z.  Morgan,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Money,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. ; 
Clare  Hart  Nichols,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  C.  W. 
Beaumond,  Jr.,  Denison,  Tex.;  May  E.  Searle, 
Stouchsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  C.  Stuart,  New  York 
City;  Willard  E.  Weller,  South  Boston,  Ind.,  and 
an  anonymous  correspondent,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  enclosures  are  held  for  the  correspondent  who 
made  the  inquiry.    Thanks  to  all  these.] 


716.  German  IVatchman^s  Song:  On  page  639. 
Question  716,  your  correspondent  asks  for  the  Ger- 
man Watchman's  Song  beginning  Hark  ye  neigh- 
bors, etc.  I  find  the  song  in  Favorite  Poems  from 
English  and  American  Authors;  edited  by  Elmo: 
Chicago  and  New  York,  1885.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago  this  song  was  set  to  music  in  an  early 
edition  of  the  Christian  Psalmist  used  by  the 
C^hristian  denomination,  it  being  a  favorite  at  the 
singing  schools  in  what  was  then  called  the  West. 
I  send  the  song  to  you  if  you  wish  to  publish  it 
for  your  correspondent. — I.  R. 

[We  hold  the  poem  for  the  one  who  asked  for 
it,  with  thanks  to  this  correspondent,  and  to  Anna 
J.  Grimshaw,  Malvern,  Pa.,  who  also  sends  a  copy, 
and  to  E.  F.  Joyce,  M.  D.,  Sonora,  Cal.,  who 
offers  to  send  one.] 
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Vacation  The  picturesque  links,  tucked  away  in 
'^if'  some  little  inland  valley,  arc  luring  us;  the 
camp  in  the  Adirondacks  has  been  opened  and 
aired,  and  the  canoes  are  ready.  One  realizes  sud- 
denly how  tiresome  city  ways  and  limitations  have 
become,  the  incessant  round  of  the  office,  the  jar  of 
ceaseless  traffic  in  the  streets,  the  routine  of  up- 
town and  down-town.  We  want  to  have  the  fresh 
wind  of  the  Sound  in  our  faces,  to  feel  the  quiver  of 
the  tiller  when  the  lee  scuppers  are  under,  to  try 
for  that  big  trout  that  eluded  us  under  the  willows 
last  year,  to  do  that  fourth  hole  in  four  again.  In 
the  trunks  go  some  of  the  new  books  that  we  will 
read  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  where,  far  below,  the 
great  sweep  of  the  farm-sprent  valley  is  se^.  Per- 
haps this  is  our  summer  for  trying  the  ascent  of 
the  Breithorn  from  Zermatt,  or  for  coaching 
through  the  Pyrenees  from  Pau  to  Luchon — that 
glorious  five  days'  stretch  of  the  Route  Thermal! — 
or  boating  down  the  Thames  from  Oxford  to  Rich- 
mond! Or  is  it  three  weeks  in' Norwegian  fiords 
or  the  villa  in  Dinard?  A  truce  with  business  and 
"the  terrible  towns!"    We  sigh: 

"For  wider  green  and  blue'r  sky; 
Too  oft  the  trembling  note  is  drowned 
In  this  huge  city's  varied  sound. 
Pure  song  is  country-born — " 

So  into  the  great,  sweet,  refreshing  country  side 
let  us  fare,  to  look  again  up  into  the  blue  sky  and 
scent  the  meadows,  to  note  the  robin  and  the  swal- 
low as  they  dart  through  the  sunshine  or  the 
shadows  upon  the  stream,  to  find  peace  and  tran- 
quil happiness  in  "Emerald  twilights,  virginal  sky- 
lights wrought  of  the  leaves."  Let  us  seek  the 
woods  where 

"The  slant  yellow  beam  down  the  wood  isle  dost 
seem 
Like  a  lane  into  heaven  that  leads  from  a  dream," 

and  be  made  over  and  drawn  again  close  to  the 
breast  of  dear  mother  Nature,  during  the  coming 
vacation. 

We  wish  for  the  editor  of  Town  and  Country 
all  the  joys  he  so  alluringly  describes — the  lazy 
delights  of  long  midsummer  vacation  days. 


Two  Writort 


The  ways  of  the  press  in 
dealing  with  the  memories 
of  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
who  died  on  the  same  day,  curiously  reflect  the 
influence  of  likes  and  dislikes  upon  criticistn. 
Nearly  every  publication  of  standing  has  com- 
mented editorially  upon  their  contrasted  careers. 
Sir  Walter  Besant's  work  was,  of  course,  of 
the  most  commonplace  and  obvious  sort.  The 
mysterious  part  taken  by  Mr.  James  Rice  in 
the  collaboration  of  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men,  and  the  practical  possibility  which 
it  brought  interestingly  before  the  public,  made 
the  publication  of  that  volume  a  notable  event 
for  reasons  far  other  than  literary.  Sir  Walter 
lived  the  plebian  life  of  a  fairly  successful  man ; 
he  was  not  a  deep  thinker  and  never  grasped  more 
than  the  outward  aspect  of  things,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  kindly  temper,  making  friends  easily  and 
anxious  to  serve  them  always,  correct  and 
benevolent,  and  no  one  can  remember  or  invent 
an  uncomplimentary  thing  to  say  regarding  him. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  man  of  far  greater  ability 
in  every  respect.  His  work  is  scintillant  with 
genius,  tremendous  in  vim,  and  distinguished  by 
originality,  imagination  and  epigrammatic  char- 
acter. But  Mr.  Buchanan  was  believed  to  have 
a  bitter  heart.  Certainly  he  always  lived  in  op- 
position and  did  his  best  work  as  a  valiant  antag- 
onist. It  was  his  peculiarity  that  his  whole  moral 
character  seemed  to  be  necessarily  interested  in 
the  discussion  even  of  merely  academic  themes, 
and  when  he  came  to  such  subjects  as  drew 
forth  his  historic  attack  upon  Rossetti  or  the 
ethical  influence  of  .Kipling's  work,  he  put  no 
limit  to  his  powers  of  execration.  Therefore, 
while  some  journals  manifestly  endeavor  to  speak 
kindly  of  this  man's  memory,  others  openly  in- 
dulge their  spleen  against  him.  Poor  Buchanan! 
He  lived  a  hard  life  and  lingered  in  misery  for 
months  before  he  met  his  hard,  and  by  few  re- 
gretted, death.  Besant  was  the  type  of  the  suc- 
cessful man  of  letters;  Buchanan  was  the  Grub 
Street  type,  failing,  defeated,  disliked,  taking  his 
work  with  the  most  absolute  seriousness,  with  a 
nature  not  organized  to  meet  the  storms  he  raised, 
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at  heart  a  man  of  deep  pity  and  love,  but  des- 
tined to  figure  before  the  world  as  a  morbid  and 
malicious  Ishmaelite.  This  generation  has  not 
seen  in  print  Mr.  Buchanan's  early  critical  work. 
We  print  below  as  a  hint  of  his  remarkable 
powers  of  unmalicious  humor  a  few  stanzas  from 
verses  originally  published  in  the  London  Specta- 
tor in  1856. 

At  the  Session  of  Poets  held  lately  in  London, 
The  Bard  of  Freshwater  was  voted  the  chair: 
With  his  tresses  unbrush'd,  and  his  shirt-collar  un- 
done, 
He  loird  at  his  ease,  like  a  good-humor'd  Bear; 
"Come,  boys  I'*  he  exclaimed,     we'll  be  merry  to- 
gether!" 
And  lit  up  his  pipe  with  a  smile  on  his  cheek; — 
While  with  eye,  like  a  skipper's,  cock'd  up  at  the 
weather, 
Sat   the   Vice-Chairman   Browning,   thinking  in 
Greek. 

n. 

The  company  gather'd  embraced  great  and  small 
bards. 
Both  strong  bards  and  weak  bards,  funny  and 
grave, 
Fat  bards  and  lean  bards,  little  and  tall  bards, 

Bards  who  wear  whiskers,  and  others  who  shave. 
Of  books,  men,  and  things,  was  the  bards'  conver- 
sation— 
Some    praised    Ecce    Homo,    some    deemed    it 
so-so — 
And  then  there  was  talk  of  the  state  of  the  nation, 
And  when  the  Unwash'd  would  devour  Mister 
Lowe. 

III. 
Right  statelv  sat  Arnold,— his  black  gown  adjusted 

Genteelly,  his  Rhine  wine  deliciousTy  iced, — 
With  puddingish  England  serenely  disgusted. 

And  looking  in  vam  (in  the  mirror^  for  "Geist;" 
He  heark'd  to  the  Chairman,  with  '^Surely!"  and 
"Really?" 
Aghast  at  both  collar  and  cutty  of  clay, — 
Then  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  breath'd  again  freely, 
On  touching  the  leaves  of  his  own  classic  play. 

IV. 

Close  at  hand,  lingered  Lytton,  whose  Icarus-wing- 
lets 

Had  often  betrayed  him  in  regions  of  rhyme, — 
How  glittered  the  eye  underneath  his  gray  ringlets, 

A  hunger  within  it  unlessen'd  bv  time! 
Remoter  sat  Bailey — satirical,  surly — 

Who  studied  the  language  of  Goethe  too  soon-, 
And  sang  himself  hoarse  to  the  stars  very  early, 

And  crack'd  a  weak  voice  with  too  lofty  a  tunc. 


How  name  all  that  wonderful  company  over? 

Prim  Patmorc,  mild  Alford, — and  Kingsley  also? 
Among  the  small  sparks,  who  was  realer  than 
Lover? 

Among  misses,  who  sweeter  than  Miss  Ingelow? 
There  sat,  looking  moony,  conceited,  and  narrow, 

Buchanan^ — who,  finding  when  foolish  and  young, 
Apollo  asleep  on  a  coster-girl's  barrow. 

Straight  dragged  him  away  to  see  somebody 
hung. 


^  ,  ,  - ,  ,  The  celebration  in  July  of  the 
one  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  King  Alfred  reminds  two  of  our 
contemporaries  of  two  other  anniversaries.  While 
they  connect  the  Alfred  millenial  with  different 
celebrations,  the  editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  of  Harper's  Magazine  read  the  same  lesson 
from  the  coincidence  each  notices.  Harper's 
says: 

The  month  chosen  for  the  celebration  of  the 
King  Alfred  millennial  happens,  very  appropriately 
for  us,  to  be  that  in  which  we  celebrate  our  nation's 
birthday.  As  this  writing  meets  the  eye  of  the 
reader  he  can  almost  see  his  country's  flag  un- 
furled on  every  eminence,  and  can  almost  hear  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon — ^the 
sounds  that  John  Adams  said  should  forever  herald 
the  national  holiday,  and  which  were  nearly  the 
last  to  reach  his  ear,  as  he  died  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  is  a  gala-day,  a 
day  of  pride;  and  this  year — the  most  notable  in 
our  national  existence — we  celebrate  it,  mingling 
with  our  patriotic  songs  joyous  paeans  of  thanks- 
giving for  our  unprecedented  material  prosperity. 
Never  has  there  been  a  moment  when  with  greater 
propriefy  and  benefit  we  could  take  the  long  back- 
ward look  and  consider  the  pit  whence  we  were 
digged. 

Our  separation  from  England  in  no  sense  de- 
orives  us  of  our  heritage.  We  were  never  more  in- 
sistent in  claiming  that  heritage,  were  never  truer 
Englishmen,  than, when  we.  declared  our  inde-, 
pendence  of  a  government  that  exploited  its  sub- 
jects; and  our  revolt  taught  England  her  present 
wise  and  beneficent  colonial  policy — a  lesson  which 
we  now  have  to  learn  for  ourselves. 

There  is  no  sovereignty  but  service.  This  prin- 
ciple was  being  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the 
Europe  of  King  Alfred's  time.  In  the  preceding 
century  Charlemagne  had  accepted  the  crown  of 
empire  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  who  then 
knelt  to  the  emperor.  The  mediaeval  dream  of  the 
unity  of  Christendom  was  for  a  moment  realized, 
and  because  it  was  a  dream  ruling  the  hearts  of 
men,  those  who  stood  for  it— the  emperor  for  the 
temporal  hope,  the  pope  for  the  spiritual— received 
universal  fealty.  But  before  Alfred  became  king  the 
dream  had  been  broken.  Charlemagne's  success- 
ors served  themselves  rather  than  the  people; 
while  the  papacy  suffered  spiritual  loss  from  the 
necessary  assumption  of  temporal  power,  honestly 
though  vainly  endeavoring  to  maintain  and  satisfy 
the  popular  aspiration.  Feudalism  soon  "secured 
its  hold,  with  its  good  and  its  evil,  serving  through 
both,  and  lasting  while  it  served,  until  it  was  finally 
supplanted  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  for 
whose  emergence  it  had  prepared  the  way. 
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But  Alfred  himself  was  the  best  example  in  all 
history  of  the  truth  that  the  king  serves  his  people. 

The  reflections  of  the  Atlantic's  editor  run  in 
this  wise: 

By  a  suggestive  coincidence,  the  celebration  of 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  King  Alfred's  death 
falls  in  the  same  month  as  the  two  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  great 
Roman  who  invaded  Britain  in  55  B.  C,  and  the 
great  Saxon  who  resisted  the  Danish  invasions  of 
Britain  a  thousand  years  later,  were  veritable  kings 
of  men.  Each  of  them  summed  up  in  himself  the 
highest  racial  characteristics  and  capacities.  Each 
became  a  national  hero,  not  more  through  natural 
superiority  of  mind  and  character  than  through  the 
performance  of  such  political  tasks  as  could 
scarcely  have  been  accomplished  by  other  hands. 
Though*  neither  of  them  was  by  preference  a 
soldier,  both  accomplished  military  feats  of  ex- 
traordinary skill.  But  they  were  rather  administra- 
tors of  the  very  highest  type,  men  of  rare  executive 
power  and  incessant  activity.  The  problems  of 
peace  with  enemies,  of  order  and  good  government, 
were  matters  with  which  they  were  constantly  con- 
cerned. The  difference  between  the  cool,  pagan, 
skeptical  temper  of  the  Roman  democrat  and  the 
devout  humility  of  the  Saxon  king  needs  no  illus- 
tration to  those  who  have  read  the  Commentaries 
on  the  Gallic  War  and  Alfred's  prefaces  to  his 
translations.  But  however  far  apart  the  two  men 
stand  in  respect  of  moral  character, — and  we  really 
know  little  about  the  personal  life  of  either — it  is 
well  to  be  reminded  by  the  mere  coincidence  of 
their  anniversaries  how  perpetual  an  inheritance  of 
human  society  are  those  problems  of  government 
with  which  the  two  rulers  had  to  deal. 

To-day  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  Alfred — no 
longer  the  "penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britarinos"  of 
the  Augustan  poet— are  the  dominant  force  in 
world  politfcs.  Yet  British  and  Americans  alike 
are  grappling  at  the  present  moment  with  that  very 
question  of  the  government  of  subject  races  which, 
we  arc  told,  converted  the  Roman  Republic  into 
a  military  empire.  It  brings  the  times  of  Julius 
Caesar  strangely  near  to  our  own  to  read  these 
sentences  from  the  opening  paragraph  of  Froude's 
Caesar:  "The  early  Romans  possessed  the  faculty  of 
self-government  beyond  any  people  of  whom  we 
have  historical  knowledge,  with  the  one  exception 
of  ourselves.  In  virtue  of  their  temporal  freedom, 
they  became  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  known 
world;  and  their  liberties  perished  only  when  Rome 
became  the  mistress  of  conquered  races,  to  whom 
she  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  extend  her  privi- 
leges. ...  If  there  be  one  lesson  which  history 
clearly  teaches,  it  is  this,  that  free  nations  cannot 


govern  subject  provinces.  If  they  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  admit  their  dependencies  to  share  their 
own  constitution,  the  constitution  itself,  will  fall  in 
pieces  from  mere  incompetence  for  its  duties." 

Whether  Froude,  writing  in  1879,  was  right  or 
wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  Roman  history  is  not 
here  in  issue.  But  the  passage  may  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  recent  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court  deals  with  very  old  matters,  and  that  a 
thousand  years,  or  two  thousand,  are  very  little 
space  in  which  to  work  out  satisfactorily  the  fun- 
damental problem  of  how  human  beings,  in  a  world 
apparently  intended  for  their  habitation,  shall  live 
side  by  side. 

8uH§potM  and  th§  Wh§at    There  is  probably  no  sort  of 
Crop  terrestrial  event  which  some 

speculating  mind  has  not  connected  with  sun- 
spots.  Mr.  Jcvons  once  proved,  possibly  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  the  cycle  of  financial  panics 
synchronized  with  that  of  solar  disturbances.  The 
fact  that  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  spots  ever 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  sun  is  now  forming  pro- 
motes the  periodic  speculation  about  their  effect 
upon  our  weather,  and  has  occasioned  the  fol- 
lowing very  serious  editorial  article  in  the  Mani- 
toba Free  Press — which  may  be  assumed  to  speak 
for  a  country  vitally  interested. 

It  was  in  1801.  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  that  Sir 
William  Herschel  arrived  at  the  conclusicft  that 
there  was  a  relation  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  • 
the  appearance  of  many  or  few  spots  on  the  sun's 
surface.  For  the  purposes  of  his  investigations  he 
had  at  his  disposal  ample  statistical  information  in 
regard  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat 
over  an  extended  period,  but  there  was  nowhere 
kept  up  at  that  time  a  continuous  record  of  the 
changes  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  nor  had 
there  been  any  serious  attempt  made  to  determine 
the  law  underlying  them.  Still,  what  data  there 
were  enabled  Sir  William  Herschel  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  highest 
when  there  were  fewest  sunspots. 

In  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  that  con- 
clusion was  announced,  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  the  relation  between  weather 
conditions  on  the  sun  and  weather  conditions  on 
the  earth.  In  1830  a  continuous  record  of  the 
changes  in  the  sun's  surface  began  to  be  kept. 
That  record  has  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
recurring  period  of  eleven  years  in  the  appearance 
of  the  greatest  number  of  sunspots,  and  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  began  to  be  plain  from  the  records  of 
terrestrial  weather  that  cyclones  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  rainfall  in  certain  regions  were 
at  a  maximum  when  there  were  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  spots  on  the  sun.     Rainfall  registration  was 
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\ti  its  infancy  in  those  days,  but  since  1875  there  is 
a  perfect  record  of  the  rainfall  in  India  and  since 
1878  a  perfect  record  of  the  sun's  spotted  area,  so 
that  there  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  science  a  mass 
of  data  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  study  of 
meteorological  changes  in  a  region  of  the  globe 
where  these  changes,  accompanied  as  they  so  often 
are'  by  famines,  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results. 

The  connection  established  between  the  sunspots 
and  the  variations  in  rainfall  in  the  region  sur- 
rounding the  Indian  Ocean  is  set  forth  by  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer,  director  of  the  solar  physics  ob- 
servatory at  South  Kensington  and  professor  of  as- 
tronomical physics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
and  the  work  in  which  he  has  embodied  them  is 
destined  to  stand  high  among  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  He  it  was 
who  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  pr^ailed  on  Lord 
Salisbury,  then  secretary  of  state  for  India,  to  take 
action  resulting  in  provision  being  made  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  taking  of  daily  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun.  To  state  in  the  briefest  form 
and  without  technical  language  the  main  conclu- 
sions he  has  arrived  at,  is  to  state  that  the  facts 
show  conclusively  that  there  is  an  excess  of  rainfall 
in  India  when  the  sunspots  are  fewest  in  number 
and  when  they  are  greatest  in  number.  The  in- 
tervals between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum 
of  sunspots, — as,  for  instance,  1880,  1884-5  and 
i890-#, — have  been  the  years  of  droughts  and  fam- 
ine. The  famines  which  have  occurred  in  India 
since  181 1  have  all  fallen  on,  or  nearly  on,  the 
same  intervals,  counting  back  eleven  years  either 
from  1880  or  1885,  the  years  of  minimum  and 
of  maximum  respectively  of  the  spotted  area  on 
the  sun's  surface. 

Now,  all  this  cannot  be  coincidence.  These  in- 
quiries, carried  on  continuously,  should  eventually 
provide  materials  for  a  more  or  less  perfect  pre- 
diction of  Indian  faimine  years.  And  over  the 
other  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  will  un- 
questionably be  an  approach  to  understanding  of 
the  laws  working  behind  the  evident  cycles  and  ap- 
parent irregularities  in  weather  changes.  Some 
other  rainfalls  have  been  studied  outside  the  Indian 
area,  and,  as  in  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi  val- 
leys, the  same  excess  of  rainfall  in  conjunction  with 
the  maximum  and  minimum  of  sunspots  has  been 
observed,  while  in  other  regions  it  has  npt  been 
found.  Science  has  yet  to  study  out  these  condi- 
tions in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  and  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  upon  the  popular  belief  that  the 
prairie  wheatfields  of  Western  Canada  yield  a 
record  crop  on  or  about  every  seventh  year,  count- 
ing from  the  great  harvest  of  1887.  The  immense 
importance  of  whatever  knowledge  in  regard  to 
these  matters  can  be  wrested  from  records  of  rain- 


fall and  temperatures  and  sunspots  is  evident. 
That  such  knowledge  will  be  gained  as  the  years 
advance,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Such  work  as  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer's  would  not  be  done,  or  be  worth 
the  doino",  were  it  not  inspired  by  the  never  satis- 
fied desire  of  wider  knowledge,  which  is  the  motive 
force  making  science  press  ever  onward  in  its 
quest  of  "the  law  within  the  law." 


A  Chair  of  CMii§t9      The  New  York  Times  makes 
at  Columbia  the  following  comment  upon 

a  noteworthy  educational  event : 

It  is  very  symptomatic  of  the  time  in  which  we 
are  living  that  a  public  benefactor  with  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  spare  for  a  public  purpose 
should  think  the  best  disposition  he  could  make 
of  it  would  be  to  endow  a  Chair  of  the  Chinese 
Language  and  Literature.  The  Evening  Post  re- 
minds us  that  such  a  foundation  was  once  at- 
tempted in  Harvard,  but  failed  for  want  of  students, 
though  it  adds  that  the  times  have  greatly  changed 
since. 

They  have,  indeed,  and  the  timeliness  of  this 
benefaction  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts 
about  it.  It  is  said  that  some  four  times  as  many 
students  took  Spanish  at  Columbia  the  year  after 
the  war  with  Spain  as  had  ever  taken  it  before,  and 
doubtless  the  proportion  was  much  the  same  in  all 
colleges  which  offered  instruction  in  that  language. 
As  a  "bread  and  butter  subject,"  the  claims  of 
Spanish  have  advanced  quite  in  this  proportion. 
And  the  claims  of  Chinese  are  rapidly  advancing 
to  much  the  same  proportion.  An  engineer,  for 
example,  who  knows  Spanish  has  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage in  securing  profitable  employment  over  one 
who  does  not.  And  the  time  seems  to  be  swiftly 
coming  when  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  will  be  of 
equal  utility.  For  the  reticulation  of  China  by  rail- 
ways is  one  of  the  results  most  certain  to  come 
out  of  the  present  situation.  The  time  alone  is  un- 
certain, but  it  cannot  be  lon^r  delayed. 


A8  to  Manufaeturitig     The  best  summary  of  a  dis- 
FroBtigo  cussion,  which  has  been  in- 

ternational, regarding  the  manufacturing  rivalry 
between  our  own  country  and  England,  is  given 
in  the  Outlook : 

Lord  George  Hamilton  has  stirred  nearly  all 
England  by  his  defense  of  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  purchasing  locomotives  from 
America.  The  reason  for  these  purchases,  says  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  was  far  from  being 
a  preference  for  American  products.  The  preju- 
dices of  the  Indian  officials  were  all  in  favor  of  the 
English  machinery  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  engineers'  strike  production 
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was  blocked  in  England,  and  purchase  from  Amer- 
ica was  necessary.  The  first  trial  of  the  American 
locomotives  did  not  seem  to  promise  that  they 
would  meet  with  general .  favor,  but  with  one  or 
two  adaptations  to  local  needs,  they  had  com- 
mended themselves  to  officials  prejudiced  against 
them.  The  subsequent  purchases  of  American 
locomotives  had  been  due  to  their  greater  cheap- 
ness and  to  the  greater  promptness  with  which 
they  could  be  delivered.  If  English  manufacturers 
would  regain  their  supremacy,  they  must,  by  better 
organization,  better  technical  education,  and  con- 
tinual improvements,  prepare  to  meet  American 
competition  at  every  point.  These  declarations 
aroused  all  England  to  the  discussion  of  England's 
prestige  in  manufacturing.  The  Conservative  pa- 
pers fell  upon  the  labor  unions  for  preventing  im- 
provements by  hostility  to  machinery  and  insisting 
that  good  and  bad  workmen  be  paid  alike,  while  all 
papers,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  urged  the  need 
of  an  industrial  and  educational  awakening  among 
the  iron  masters  as  well  as  the  iron  men.  The 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Steel  Association, 
Mr.  John  Hodge,  promptly  replied  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  English  unions  by  denying  that  they  had 
been  hostile  to  new  machinery,  or  had  ever  insisted 
upon  putting  good  and  poor  workmen  on  the  same 
level.  A^  to  the  latter  charge,  his  argument  is  not 
stated  in  the  cablegrams,  but  it  is  doubtless  the 
same  that  President  Gompers,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  put  forward  last  week  when 
he  said  that  the  unions  never  objected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  the  minimum  scale  to  individual 
workmen,  and  that  where  all  workmen  were  paid 
merely  the  minimum  demanded  by  the  union,  the 
employers  were  responsible.  As  regards  machin- 
ery. Secretary  Hodge  asserted  that  the  slowness  of 
the  English  in  introducing  improvements  was  due 
to  the  inertia  and  false  economy  of  the  managers. 
To  these  sharp  criticisms  leveled  against  the  em- 
ployers, Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  ex-president  of  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association,  replied  that  Eng- 
lish machinery  is  being  sold  in  America,  despite 
high  tariffs,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Indian 
Government  is  purchasing  American  machinery, 
and  that  American  locomotives  in  Egypt  have  been 
found  to  require  twenty-four  per  cent,  more  coal 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  oil  than  English 
locomotives.  To  this  last  charge  an  American 
ironmaster,  Vice-President  Pitkin  of  the  Schncc- 
tady  Locomotive  Works  replies  that  while  the 
facts  are  as  stated,  the  truth  is  otherwise,  since, 
while  the  American  engines  require  more  oil  and 
fuel  per  mile,  they  carry  much  heavier  loads.  That 
the  American  engines  are  the  more  economical  is 
indicated,  he  says,  by  the  fact  that  ihe  American 
engines  are  making  the  greater  headway  in  the 


neutral  markets.  To  laymen  it  would  seem  that 
the  judgment  of  the  neutral  markets  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  last  resort. 


TH.  H.ai  ofPav.m.nu    P^  comparative  radiation  of 
heat   by   different    kinds    of 
pavements  was  lately  tested  in  Boston.    The  re- 
sult  occasioned    these    remarks    by    the    Boston 
Evening  Transcript: 

The  tests  showed  an  average  temperature  of 
124J4**  for  the  wood  pavement,  113*  for  asphalt, 
115*   for  granite  block,  and   1025/2°  for  macadam. 

The  wood  pavement  appears  to  be  the  hottest 
in  the  city,  and  the  macadam  the  coolest.  Asphalt 
is  about  ten  degrees  cooler  than  wood  and  about 
ten  degrees  hotter  than  macadam.  The  macadam 
pavement  retains  the  water  after  sprinkling  longer 
than  does  the  asphalt.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep 
the  dust  laid  on  the  macadam  than  it  is  on  the 
asphalt.  Theoretically  asphalt  might  be  thought 
to  be  less  dusty  than  any  other  kind  of  pavement, 
but  practically  it  seems  to  be  worse  than  macadam 
in  this  respect  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  surface  properly  wet.  Asphalt  is  certainly 
not  the  ideal  hot  weather  pavement. 

No  one  of  the  kinds  of  pavement  now  in  use 
appears  to  be  adapted  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
conditions  of  the  sizzling  season.  What  is  needed 
is  a  paving  material  that  will  not  retain  and  radiate 
heat,  the  surface  of  which  can  be  kept  clean  and 
moist.  But  such  a  material  has  yet  to  be  devised. 
We  must  wait  a  while  yet  for  the  ideal  pavement 
of  the  city  of  the  future. 


Tmo  Ffvaiting  R^iigiouM    The  vast  interest  which  con- 
0rax99  siderable  circles  feel  in  the 

latest  religious  fanaticisms,  Eddyism  and  Dowie- 
ism,  warrants  giving  considerable  space  to  the 
Independent's  sensible  estimate  of  these  manias: 

We  put  the  two  together,  Dowieism  and  Eddyism, 
because  they  are  kindred  displays  of  credulity, 
while  utterly  different  in  their  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  secret  of  the  influence  of  each  is 
in  its  claim  to  heal  diseases.  Each  appeals  to  sick 
men  and  women,  to  abnormal  people,  and  promises 
them  health.  Neither  is  for  normal  people,  well 
and  sensible  people,  but  for  those  whose  physical 
•ailments  occupy  their  minds  and  for  whom  easy  re- 
lief is  offered. 

But  they  differ  radically.  Eddyism  is  a  philos- 
ophy. It  is  promulgated  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  an  old 
woman  who  we  fear  is  a  conscious  fraud.  Her 
book,  like  the  Book  of  Mormon,  is  charged  to  an- 
other than  its  reputed  author.  Its  essence  is  crude 
idealism.  It  denies  the  reality  of  disease,  and  di- 
rects its  votaries  to  imagine  themselves  w,el!,  and 
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they  will  be  well.  It  really  gets  along  without  reli- 
gion. It  requires  an  immense  amount  of  deter- 
mined self-deception  of  its  disciples,  who  must  so 
resolutely  and  continuously  deny  what  they  know 
to  be  a  fact  about  their  own  sufferings  that  they 
shall  benumb  and  at  last  conquer  their  own  con- 
sciousness of  pain.  Thefe  is  no  religion  about  this, 
although  God  is  not  denied,  unless  it  be  in  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  becomes  a  kind  of  demigod. 

Dowieism  heals  as  much  as  Eddyism,  but  in  an 
entirely  different  way.  Dowieism  is  thoroughly 
Christian  in  its  religion,  and  very  strict  in  its 
theology  and  morality.  It  takes  the  Bible  literally, 
and  has  no  use  for  any  higher  criticism.  It  does 
not  ask  you  to  imagine  yourself  or  will  yourself 
well;  but  tells  you  that  you  are  sick,  very  sick,  sick 
in  body  and  soul,  and  that  God  will  heal  you  in  an- 
swer to  prayer  to  him.  Sickness  is  from  the  Devil, 
but  Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil. 
He  did  it  in  multitudes  of  miracles  of  healing  when 
he  was  on  earth,  and  he  will  do  it  still;  he  has  done 
it  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  Dr.  Dowie  and  his  as- 
sociates have  prayed  for  it.  So  here  there  is  no 
new  philosophy,  no  new  religion;  only  the 
old  religion  with  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  heal- 
ing. This  is  its  infirmity  and  its  strength.  Re- 
ligion is  something  for  well  people.  Sickness  is  an 
incident  in  life.  Religion  has  not  so  much  to  do 
with  sickness  as  with  health.  And  sickness  is 
nothing  so  peculiar  that  it  should  be  treated  with 
prayer  instead  of  by  natural  remedies.  Why 
should  we  trust  to  prayer  when  we  feel  the  heat 
of  fever  and  not  when  we  feel  the  chill  of  frost? 
If  our  fingers  ache  with  cold  we  make  a  fire  and 
warm  them;  we  don't  pray.  If  we  feel  a  goneness 
in  the  stomach  we  have  recourse  to  food,  not  to 
prayer.  Why  not  trust  natural  agencies  just  the 
same  for  a  headache?  The  Dowieite  treatment  of 
disease  lacks  scientific  sense;  it  puts  the  Christian 
religion  to  work  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  and 
when  it  proceeds  to  denounce  doctors  and  charla- 
tans and  the  use  of  drugs  as  sorcery,  it  is  crim- 
inally silly. 

But  if  Dowieism  makes  much  of  healing  disease 
it  does  not  fail  of  stout  ethics  in  common  life.  It 
sins  here  again  by  surplusage.  It  has  all  the 
Christian  ethics  and  more.  Dr.  Dowie  is  tremen- 
dous in  his  frank  denunciations  of  all  dishonesty, 
impurity  and  intemperance;  and  in  the  latter  his  . 
lurid  denunciations  include  not  only  intoxicating 
liquors,  but  tobacco,  swine's  flesh  and  even  oysters. 
In  his  assaults  on  Masonry  he  outdoes  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  Here  it  is  the  extravagance  of  Dr. 
Dowie's  ethical  applications  that  is  at  serious  fault; 
yet  this  fault  is  not  so  serious  as  is  his  denuncia- 
tion of  physicians  and  the  use  of  natural  methods 
for  the  cure  of  disease. 


But  now  comes  a  new  and  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  Dr.  Dowie's  Zion  Church. 
Before  an  immense  audience  in  the  Chicago  Audi- 
torium, Dr.  Dowie  announced  that  he  was  Elijah 
come  again  to  earth.  John  the  Baptist,  he  said,  wa» 
Elijah,  returned  to  life,  as  foretold  by  Malachi. 
John  did  not  know  that  this  was  the  fact,  and  he 
denied  it;  but  Christ  declared  that  so  it  was.  Thus 
also  he  had  for  four  years  denied  or  doubted,  but 
now  he  was  convinced  and  boldly  claimed  it.  He 
was  foretold,  and  it  is  he  that  is  to  restore  all  thingrs 
before  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord.  So  he  claims 
authority  from  God.  He  is  to  be  obeyed.  He  is 
autocrat  in  his  Church.  What  he  says,  God 
says.  He  commands  tithes  to  be  paid.  He  directs 
the  enormous  schemes  of  his  Church,  with  its  mis- 
sions, its  new  city,  its  bank,  its  industries.  He  re- 
ceives and  he  owns  it  all.  Everything  is  in  his 
name.  To  be  sure  everything  is  admirably  organ- 
ized, but  it  is  all  by  his  command,  which  is  the 
command  of   God. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Dowie  met  254  officers  of  his 
Church,  overseers,  elders,  evangelists,  deacons  and 
deaconesses  in  the  Auditorium.  Again  he  an- 
nounced himself  to  them  as  the  Restorer  of  all 
things,  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  John  the 
Baptist  reappeared  on  earth,  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  so  accept.  Only  two  refused,  both  Jap- 
anese, and  three  others  hesitated  for  a  little  while. 
The  rest  all  accepted  the  claim. 

Now  we  do  not  believe  Dr.  Dowie  to  be  a  fraud 
like  Joseph  Smith  or  Mrs.  Eddy.  We  believe  him 
to  be  a  zealot,  after  the  style  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg  and  Edward  Irving,  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  thoroughly  sincere,  fully  believing  in  his 
mission,  that  he  is  sent  of  God,  but  far  from  having 
Swedenborg's  or  Irving's  Quietistic  spirit.  Instead 
of  that  he  is  a  passionate  speaker,  in  full  magnetic 
touch  with  his  hearers,  while  he  combines  with  these 
gifts  and  this  audacity  an  organizing  power  much 
like  that  which  has  built  up  the  Mormon  Church. 
Dowieism  is  not  irreligious,  not  unchristian;  it  is 
Christianity  gone  daft,  gone  conceitedly  crazy. 

The  Independent  undertakes  to  solve  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  Christian  Science  and  the  Zion 
Church.  Its  analysis  leads  it  to  conclude  that 
the  chief  element  of  the  power  of  these  crazes  is 
the  audacity  and  positiveness  of  their  claims: 

Let  any  man  claim  or  teach  with  emphasis  of 
assumed  authority  anything  under  heaven,  no  mat- 
ter how  absurd,  and  he  will  find  adherents  as  surely 
as  filings  will  follow  a  magnet.  These  followers 
want  no  reason,  no  argument;  they  want  a  claim. 
This  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Given  a  leader  of  any 
sort,  and  there  will  be  followers,  because  it  is 
not  reason  that  many  people  want,  but  some  one 
to  lead  them. 
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America  is  detached  from  Europe  by  a  gulf 
which,  however  trivial  it  seems  to  the  summer 
tourist  in  his  luxurious  stateroom  and  saloon, 
has  been  a  veritable  "middle  passage"  to  millions 
and  millions  of  American  citizens  and  their  par- 
ents— ^a  gulf  which  the  "Upper  Ten  Thousand" 
cross  backward  and  forward  as  we  go  to  Paris  or 
Rome,  but  which  seventy  millions  of  American 
citizens  never  cross  or  recross.  To  them  our 
Europe  is  a  far-away  world,  of  which  but  faint 
echoes  reach  them,  which  they  will  never  see 
more,  which  can  never  directly  touch  their  lives ; 
whilst  the  vast  expanses  and  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  their  own  continent  are  brought  home 
to  them,  day  by  day,  in  a  thousand  practical  and 
visible  ways. 

And  yet  the  paradox  strikes  my  mind  that 
American  life,  such  as  a  passing  visitor  finds 
it  in  the  great  cities,  is  essentially  the  same  as 
our  own;  that,  in  spite  of  the  geographical  isola- 
tion and  the  physical  conditions,  the  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  at  heart  much  the  same 
man  as  the  subject  of  King  Edward;  that  life  is 
the  same,  "mutatis  mutandis";  that  the  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  religious  tone  is  nearly  identical ; 
that  the  proverbial  differences  we  hear  of  have 
been  absurdly  exaggerated.  Put  aside  trivial 
peculiarities  of  language,  manners,  habit  or  cli- 
mate, admit  a  certain  air  of  Paris  in  New  York, 
and  a  certain  European  tone  in  Washington— 
and  these  only  concern  small  sections  in  both 
cities — for  my  part  I  noticed  no  radical  differ- 
ence between  Americans  and  Englishmen.  Physi- 
cally, they  are  the  same  race,  with  the  same 
strength,  energy  and  beauty;  except  for  superficial 
things,  they  live  the  same  lives,  have  the  same 
interests,  aims  and  standards  of  opinion;  and 
in  literature,  science,  art  and  philosophy,  the  At- 
lantic is  less  of  a  barrier  between  our  two  peoples 
than  is  St.  George's  Channel  or  the  Tweed  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  me  very  much  what  the  citizen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is — only  rather  more  so.  The 
diflFerences  are  really  on  the  surface,  or  in  mere 
form,    .    .    . 

For  energy,  audacity,  and  enterprise,  the  Chi- 
cago people  are  famous  even  in  the  western  States 
of  America.  "When  I  come  to  London,"  said 
a  leading  man  of  business,  '4  find  your  bankers 
and  merchants  stroll  Into  their  offices  between 
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ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning.  I  am  at  my  desk 
at  seven,"  said  he,  "and  by  noon  I  have  completed 
fifty  transactions  by  telephone."  Telegrams,  in 
fact,  are  no  longer  up  to  date  in  the  United 
States,  and  few  busy  men  ever  use  a  pen  except 
to  sign  their  names.  They  do  not  even  dictate 
their  letters.  They  speak  into  a  phonograph,  and 
have  their  message  t)rpewritten  from  the  instru- 
ment. Life  in  the  States  is  one  perpetual  whirl 
of  telephones,  telesemes,  phonographs,  electric 
bells,  motors,  lifts,  and  automatic  instruments.  To 
me  such  a  life  would  not  be  worth  living,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  it  is  incompatible  with  con- 
tinuous thought.  But  business  seems  to  be  don^ 
in  that  way.  And  I  did  not  learn  that  the  per- 
centage of  suicide  or  insanity  was  very  seriously 
increased  b^^  th€;se  truly  maddening  inventions. 

No  competent  observer  can  doubt  that  in 
wealth,  manufactures,  material  progr£SS  of  all 
kinds,  the  United  States,  in  a  very  few  years, 
must  hold  the  first  place  in  the  world  without 
dispute.  Its  population  will  soon  double  that  of 
any  nation  of  western  Europe.  That  population 
will  have  an  education  second  only  to  that  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  European  nation.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  their  country  exceed  those  of  all 
Europe  put  together.  Their  energy  exceeds  that 
of  the  British ;  their  intelligence  is  hardly  second 
to  that  of  Germany  and  France.  And  their  social 
and  political  system  is  more  favorable  to  material 
development  than  any  other  society  ever  devised 
by  man.  This  extraordinary  combination  of  na- 
tional and  social  qualities,  with  vast  numbers  and 
unbounded  physical  resources,  cannot  fail  to  give 
America  the  undisputed  lead  in  all  material 
things.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  power  of 
national  egotism  that  Europe  fails  to  grasp  this 
truth — ^that  Germans,  with  their  wretchedly  poor 
country,  narrow  seaboard,  and  scanty  rivers, 
ports,  and  minerals,  still  aspire  to  the  first  place; 
that  Frenchmen  fail  to  see  how  their  passion  for 
art,  rest  and  home  has  handicapped  them  in  the 
race  for  supremacy  in  things  material ;  that  Brit- 
ons, in  their  narrow  island  and  their  comfortable 
traditions,  will  not  recognize  that  the  industrial 
prizes  must  ultimately  go  to  numbers,  national 
unity,  physical  resources,  geographical  opportu- 
nities, trained  intelligence,  and  restless  ambition. 

Enormous  material  triumphs  obviously  have 
their  moral  and  intellectual  evils.  And  one  is 
constantly  led  to  fancy  some  parallels  between 
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modern  America  and  old  Rome  at  the  close  of 
the  Republic  and  the  rise  of  the  Empire.  The 
sudden  possession  of  vast  areas  to  be  exploited, 
the  control  of  enormous  masses  of  skilled  work- 
ers, the  rapid  acquisition  by  men  bred  in  hard 
work  and  having  unbounded  energy  and  ambition 
of  all  the  resources  the  world  can  offer — ^these 
are  common  to  the  Rome  of  Cicero  and  Julius, 
and  to  the  United  States  of  Grover  Cleveland 
and  William  McKinley.  Paradox  as  it  sounds, 
I  was  constantly  reminded  of  the  old  stories 
of  Crassus,  Lucullus,  and  the  Cxsars  when  I 
saw  the  lavish  profusion  of  marbles,  carvings,  and 
mosaics  in  public  and  private  buildings — so  many 
a  "porticus  metata  decempedis" — the  wanton 
luxury  which  seems  inspired  by  a  mania  of  rapid- 
ly squandering  the  ridies  that  have  been  so 
rapidly  acquired.    ... 

The  ease  with  which  men  can  pass  from  one 
locality  to  another,  from  one  climate  to  another, 
from  one  business  to  another,  the  entire  absence 
of  social  barriers  or  class  distinctions^  the  abund- 
ant means  of  technical  and  scientific  education, 
leave  it  open  to  each  man  and  woman  to  make 
their  own  lives.  The  vast  continent,  with  its 
varieties  of  climate  and  soil,  produces  almost 
everything  except  champagne,  diamonds  and 
ancient  buildings.  With  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  the  two  grandest  natural  ports  in  the 
world,  open  to  the  ships  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  with  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  as  the 
center  of  traffic,  the  clearing-house  of  this  bound- 
less trade,  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  must  reach  in  the  twentieth  century 
a  height  of  which  the  nineteen  centuries  before 
it  never  dreamed.  When  the  Englishman  talks 
about  the  evils  of  Protection  and  the  benefits  of 
Free  Trade,  he  is  reminded  that  the  United  States 
occupies  a  continent  self-sufficing,  except  for  a 
few  luxuries,  which  has  its  own  Free  Trade  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  over  an  area  far  larger  than  all 
western  Europe.  It  seems  impertinent  to  lecture 
m«n  about  their  neglect  of  Free  Trade,  when  in 
their  own  country  they  can  travel  in  every  direc- 
tion thousands  of  miles  without  ever  meeting  a 
Customs  frontier.  They  insist  that  they  are  the 
greatest  Free  Trade  people  on  earth. 

Of  course,  for  the  American  citizen  and  the 
thoughtful  visitor,  the  real  problem  is  whether 
this  vast  prosperity,  this  boundless  future  of 
theirs,  rests  upon  an  equal  expansion  in  the  social, 
intellectual  and  moral  sphere.  They  would  be 
bold  critics  who  should  maintain  it,  and  few 
thinking  men  in  the  United  States  do  so  without 
qualifications  and  misgivings.  As  to  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  education,  the  energy  which 
is  thrown  into  it,  and  the  wealth  lavished  on  it 


from  sources  public  and  private,  no  doubt  can 
exist.  Universities,  richly  endowed,  exist  by 
scores,  colleges  by  many  hundreds,  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  Art  schools,  training  colleges,  tech- 
nical schools,  laboratories,  polytechnics,  and 
libraries  are  met  with  in  every  thriving  town. 
The  impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  the  whole 
educational  machinery  must  be  at  least  tenfold 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Libraries,  of  course,  are  not  learning ;  museums 
and  laboratories  are  not  knowledge ;  much  less  is 
an  enormous  reading  public  literature.  And, 
however  much  libraries  may  be  crowded  with 
readers,  however  spacious  and  lavish  are  the 
mountings  of  technical  schools,  and  though  sev* 
enty  millions  of  articulate  men  and  women  can 
pass  the  seventh  standard  of  a  board  school,  the 
question  of  the  fruit  of  all  this  remains  to  be 
answered.  The  passing  visitor  to  the  United 
States  forms  his  own  impression  as  to  the  bulk 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  instruments  of  education ; 
but  he  is  in  no  better  position  than  any  one  else 
to  measure  the  product. 

The  lighter  American  literature  has  little  of 
the  charm  and  sparkle  that  mark  the  best  writ- 
ing of  France,  because,  apart  from  national  gifts 
of  "esprit,"  American  society  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  daily  practice  of  polished  conversation. 
After  all,  it  is  conversation,  the  spoken  thought 
of  groups  of  men  and  women  in  familiar  and  easy 
intercourse,  which  gives  the  aroma  of  literature 
to  written  ideas.  And  where  the  arts  of  con- 
versation have  but  a  moderate  scope  and  value, 
the  literature  will  be  solid  but  seldom  brilliant. 

But  all  these  conditions,  if  they  tend  in  the 
same  direction,  are  perhaps  of  minor  importance. 
The  essential  point  is  that  literature  of  a  high 
order  is  the  product  of  long  tradition  and  of  a 
definite  social  environment.  Millions  of  readers 
do  not  make  it,  nor  myriads  of  writers,  though 
they  read  the  same  books  and  use  the  same  lan- 
guage and  think  the  same  thoughts.  A  distinctive 
literature  is  the  typical  expression  of  some  organ- 
ized society,  cultivated  by  long  usage  and  molded 
on  accepted  standards.  It  would  be  as  unreason- 
able to  look  for  a  formed  and  classical  style  in  a 
young,  inorganic  and  fluid  society,  however  large 
it  may  be  and  however  voracious  of  printed  mat- 
ter, as  to  look  in  such  a  land  for  Westminster 
Abbeys  and  Windsor  Castles.  America  will  no 
doubt  in  the  centuries  to  come  produce  a  national 
literature  of  its  own,  when  it  has  had  time  to 
create  a  typical  society  of  its  own,  and  intellec- 
tual traditions  of  its  own.    .    .    . 

The  ceremony  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  at  Washington  on  the 
4th  of  March  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic  and  sug- 
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gestive  function.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness it  this  year  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tionSy  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  all  it  repre- 
sented. It  summed  up  the  vast  extent  and  power 
of  the  United  States,  its  absolute  democracy,  the 
simplicity,  ease,  and  homeliness  of  its  government, 
its  contempt  of  forms,  its  entire  confidence  in 
itself  and  perfect  satisfaction  with  its  own  ways. 
In  the  grand  Capitol  of  the  noble  city  of  Wash- 
ington, than  which  no  finer  edifice  or  city  exists 
in  the  Old  World,  were  gathered  the  men  chosen 
by  the  adult  citizens  of  a  nation  of  some  seventy 
millions,  scattered  over  a  vast  continent.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives elected  on  this  enormous  ballot,  en- 
trusted with  this  stupendous  power  and  wealth, 
sate  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  citizens 
around  them — clerks,  secretaries,  journalists,  and 
casual  friends,  who  were  crowded  pell-mell  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  House  itself. 

To  this  miscellaneous  body,  which  might  be 
any  average  county  council  or  borough  board, 
there  entered  a  long  file  of  ambassadors  and  mm- 
isters  in  all  the  finery  of  European  and  Oriental 
courts;  uniforms  blazing  with  gold  lace,  plumes, 
velvet  or  fur, .swords,  sabres  and  helmets;  the 
Austro-Hungarian  magnate,  the  stately  ambassa- 
dors of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Rus- 
sia, in  their  court  uniforms,  stars,  crosses  and 
ribbons;  Mr.  Wu  Ting- fang,  the  accomplished 
Minister  of  China,  in  his  buttoned  headdress  and 
embroidered  silks;  the  Japanese  Minister,  in  Eu- 
ropean court  uniform;  the  envoys  of  the  smaller 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  then  the  diplomatists  of 
the  South  American  and  Central  American  and 
West  Indian  States;  black  men,  brown  men, 
whitey-brown  men,  in  various  gaudy  uniforms; 
the  Minister  of  the  Sultan  in  his  fez,  those  of 
Siam  and  Korea  in  their  national  dress — ^more 
than  thirty  in  all,  in  every  color,  adornment  and 
style,  representing  men  of  every  race  from  every 
part  of  the  planet. 

This  brilliant  and  motley  group  may  be  seen 
at  St.  Stephen's,  or  at  the  functions  of  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  only  a  natural  part 
of  similar  bravery  and  feudal  splendor.  But  here, 
in  a  hall  crowded  with  sober  citizens  in  broad- 
cloth, without  a  star,  a  ribbon,  or  a  sword  between 
them,  the  effect  was  almost  comic.  Siam,  Korea, 
Hungary,  and  Portugal  as  gay  as  butterflies! 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt  mattef-of-fact  civilians, 
as  if  they  were  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council !  And  around  them 
were  the  chosen  delegates  of  the  great  Republic, 
jostled  in  their  own  hall  by  pressmen,  secretaries, 
and  curious  strangers  like  myself.  The  shirt- 
sleeve  theory   of   government   could   hardly   go 


farther,  and,  perhaps,  need  not  go  quite  so  far. 
My  own  republican  soul  was  stirred  when  I  set 
myself  to  think  which  of  the  two  forms  would 
prevail  in  the  centuries  to  come.  I  thought  first 
of  the  Roman  Senate  (according  to  the  old  myth), 
sitting  immovable  as  statues  in  their  white  togas, 
when  the  Gauls  of  Brennus,  in  their  torques  and 
war-paint,  dashed  into  the  Senate  House;  and 
then  I  began  to  think,  Were  these  quiet  citizens 
seated  there  to  see  a  comic  opera  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre? 

Not  that  the  representatives  of  the  Republic 
are  wanting  in  personal  bearing.  The  President 
sat  through  the  ceremonies  with  placid  dignity, 
his  fine  features,  in  their  stern  repose,  looking 
like  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Elder  Brutus  or  Cato 
the  Censor.  But  at  a  personal  reception  in  the 
White  House  Mr.  McKinley  will  show  as  much 
grace  and  courtesy  of  demeanor  as  any  Sovereign 
by  divine  right,  and  his  smile  and  his  voice  are 
pronounced  (not  only  by  women)  to  be  perfectly 
winning.  The  diplomatists  of  Europe  agree  in 
assuring  us  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  tact  and 
"correctness"  which  distinguish  Mr.  Hay,  the  ac- 
complished Secretary  of  State.  It  is  true  that 
Congressmen  (in  their  shirt-sleeves)  have  not 
that  repose  of  manner  which  marks  tbe  caste  of 
Vere  de  Vere.  But  the  men  who  are  charged 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  State  will  usually 
be  found  to  rise  to  the  occasion  with  that  facility 
which  enables  every  genuine  American  to  adapt 
himself  to  play  a  new  part,  and  to  fulfil  an  un- 
accustomed duty.     ... 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  struck  me  a^  being 
the  most  effective  mass  of  public  buildings  in 
the  world,  especially  when  viewed  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  from  the  park  in  which  it  stands.  I 
am  well  aware  of  certain  constructive  defects 
which  have  been  insisted  on  by  Ferguson  and 
other  critics;  and  no  one  pretends  that  it  is  a 
perfect  design  of  the  highest  order,  either  in  orig- 
inality or  style.  But  as  an  effective  public  edifice 
of  a  grandiose  kind,  I  doubt  if  any  capital  city 
can  show  its  equal.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
admirable  proportions  of  its  central  dome  group, 
which  I  hold  to  be,  from  the  pictorial  point  of 
view,  more  successful  than  those  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  Agia  Sophia,  St. 
Isaac's,  the  Pantheon,  St.  Paul's,  or  the  new 
Cathedral  of  Berlin.  But  the  unique  effect  is 
still  more  due  to  the  magnificent  site  which  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  enjoys.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  cite  of  the  Capitol  is  the 
noblest  in  the  world,  if  we  exclude  that  of  the 
Parthenon  in  its  pristine  glory.  Neither  Rome 
nor  Constantinople,  nor  Florence,  nor  Paris,  nor 
Berlin,  nor  London  possesses  any  central  emi- 
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nence  with  broad  open  spaces  on  all  sides, 
crowned  by  a  vast  pile,  covering  nearly  four  acres 
and  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  three  hundred 
feet,  which  seems  to  dominate  the  whole  city. 
Washington  is  the  only  capital  city  which  has  this 
colossal  center  or  crown.  And  Londoners  can 
imagine  the  effect  if  their  St.  Paul's  stood  in  an 
open  park  reaching  from  the  Temple  to  Finsbury 
Circus,  and  the  great  creation  of  Wren  were  daz- 
zling white  marble,  and  soared  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  sunny  light. 

Washington,  the  youngest  capital  city  of  the 
world,  bids  fair  to  become,  before  the  twentieth 
century  is  ended,  the  most  beautiful  and  certainly 
the  most  commodious.  It  is  the  only  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  from  the  first  entirely 
on  modern  lines,  with  organic  unity  of  plan,  unen- 
cumbered with  any  antique  limitations  and  con- 
fusions. The  spacious  avenues,  intersected  by 
very  broad  streets,  all  lined  with  maple  and  elm,' 
and  radiating  from  a  multitude  of  "circles,"  its 
numerous  parks  and  squares,  with  fountains, 
monuments,  and  equestrian  statues  at  each  avail- 
able junction,  its  semi-tropical  climate,  for  it  is 
in  the  latitude  of  Lisbon  and  Palermo,  its  freedom 
from  the  disfigurements  of  smoke,  trade  and 
manufactures,  its  singular  form  of  government 
under  a  State  autocracy  without  any  municipal 
representation,  give  it  unique  opportunities  to 
develop.  As  yet  it  is  but  half  completed,  owing 
to  local  difficulties  as  to  rights  of  property;  and 
it  still  has  the  air  of  an  artificial  experiment 
in  city  architecture.  But  within  two  or  three 
generations,  when  ita  vacant  sites  are  filled  up, 
and  public  buildings,  monuments  and  statues  con- 
tinue to  be  raised  with  all  the  wealth,  resources 
and  energy  of  the  Republic,  if  the  artists  gf  the 
future  can  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  good 
sense  and  fine  taste,  Washington  may  look  more 
like  the  Rome  of  the  Antonines  than  any  city 
of  the  Old  World. 

Of  aU  that  I  saw  in  America,  I  look  back 
with  most  emotion  to  my  visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
the  home  and  burial  place  of  George  Washington. 
I  saw  it  on  a  lovely  spring  day,  amidst  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  in  the  Inauguration  week.  On  a 
finely  wooded  bluff,  rising  above  the  grand  Poto- 
mac River,  stands  the  plain  but  spacious  wooden 
house  of  the  Founder  of  the  Republic.  It  has 
been  preserved  and  partly  restored  with  perfect 
taste,  the  original  furniture,  pictures  and  orna- 
ments supplemented  by  fit  contemporary  pieces. 
It  enables  one  perfectly  to  conjure  up  an  image 
of  the  homely,  large  and  generous  life  of  the 
President  before  the  war  called  him  to  the  field, 
and  after  he  had  retired  from  all  cares  of  state. 
We  fancy  him  sitting  under  the  spacious  eastern 


portico,  with  its  eight  tall  columns,  looking  out 
over  the  broad  landscape  of  forest  and  river,  or 
lying  in  his  last  sleep  in  the  simple  bed,  with 
its  dimity  coverlet,  and  then  laid  to  rest  in  the 
rural  tomb  below  the  house,  which  he  ordered 
himself,  and  in  which  his  descendants  have  in- 
sisted on  keeping  his  remains.  General  Grant  lies 
beside  the  Hudson  at  New  York,  in  a  magnificent 
mausoleum  palpably  imitated  from  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  in  the  Invalides.  How  infinitely  more 
fitting  and  more  touching  is  the  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  Washington's  burial  place — an  austere 
cell  within  his  own  ancestral  ground;  yet  not  a 
morning's  drive  from  the  splendid  capital  which 
the  nation  has  named  after  its  heroic  founder — 
how  much  more  fitting  and  more  touching  is  this 
than  is  the  imperial  mausoleum  to  which  they 
have  carried  the  bones  of  the  tyrant  who  ruined 
France!  It  has  been  frequently  attempted  to 
remove  tfie  sarcophagus  in  which  Washington  lies 
from  Mount  Vernon,  his  home,  to  place  it  under 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  But  as  yet  it  has  been 
wisely  decided  to  do  nothing  that  can  impair 
the  unique  legend  which  has  gathered  round  the 
memory  of  the  western  Cincinnatus.*  .    .    . 

New  York,  of  course,  has  the  vices  of  great 
cities,  but  they  are  not  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
they  are  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  American 
people.  Even  the  passing  tourist  must  note  the 
entire  freedom  of  American  towns  from  the  in- 
decencies that  are  paraded  in  European  cities. 
The  youngest  girls  go  about  the  streets  of  New 
York  alone;  and  a  lady  travels  unattended  from 
San  Francisco  to  Washington. 

I  close  my  impressions  with  a  sense  that  the 
New  World  offers  a  great  field,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  to  the  peaceful  development  of  an 
industrial  society;  that  this  society  is  in  the  main 
sound,  honest  and  wholesome;  that  vast  num- 
bers and  the  passion  of  equality  tend  to  low  aver- 
ages in  thought,  in  manners,  and  in  public  opin- 
ion, which  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  minority  tends 
gradually  to  raise  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  conduct;  that  manners,  if  more  boisterous, 
are  more  hearty  than  with  us,  and,  if  less  re- 
fined, are  free  from  some  conventional  morgue 
and  hypocrisy;  that  in  casting  off  many  of  the 
bonds  of  European  tradition  and  feudal  survivals, 
the  American  democracy  has  cast  off  also  some- 
thing of  the  aesthetic  and  moral  inheritance  left 
in  the  Old  World;  that  the  zeal  for  learning, 
justice  and  humanity  lies  so  deep  in  the  American 
heart  that  it  will  in  the  end  solve  the  two  grave 
problems  which  face  the  future  of  their  citizens 
— the  eternal  struggle  between  capital  and  labor 
— the  gulf  between  people  of  color  and  the  people 
of  European  blood. 
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In  the  line  of  restrictive  eflfort,  however,  even 
the  movement  with  us,  lately  become  widespread 
and  promising,  to  check  the  "sky-scraper's"  up- 
ward flight  may  be  traced  in  large  part  to  hygienic 
consideration.  There  had  been  such  abuse  of 
the  ability  to  build  high  that  the  injury  makes 
a  broad  appeal  for  correction.  Until  this  kind  of 
construction  was  overdone  and  the  very  tall 
building  invaded  the  narrow  street  where  it  had 
no  business,  where  it  could  command  no  apprecia- 
tion for  itself  and  changed  a  thoroughfare  into  a 
sunless  chasm,  it  could  make  some  claim  to  in- 
dulgence. Many  considerations  render  it  impos- 
sible to  assert  an  arbitrary  limit  which  might  be 
forgiven;  but  plainly  the  structure  of  ten  or 
twelve  stories  could  be  suffered  where  the  build- 
ing of  thirty  stories,  on  however  broad  a  square, 
could  be  only  a  public  calamity.  Until  they  were 
so  ridiculously  overdone,  the  sky-scrapers  made, 
then,  a  certain  crude,  barbaric  claim  even  to 
aesthetic  liking.  For,  silhouetted  against  the  bril- 
liant sky  of  midday  or  of  twilight,  they  had  a 
poster-like  dash  and  daring  of  artistic  merit;  or 
lifting  their  heads  serene  and  calm  into  the  very 
storm-clouds,  or  fading  in  mist  till  their  upper 
lines  were  almost  lost,  they  gave  substance  to  a 
poetry  as  clearly  and  fittingly  dramatic  as  the 
pure  arcbrtectural  poems  of  ancient  Greece  were 
lyric.  And  again,  at  night,  their  dark  facades 
all  gemmed  with  lights  until  they  seemed  a  bit 
of  firmament  tipped  on  end,  they  imparted  to  the 
municipality,  in  one  way  and  another,  a  beauty 
all  the  better  because  so  characteristic.  And 
through  it  all  one  could  see  exemplified  American 
industrial  courage  and  aspiration.  It  was  as 
though  these  tall  structures,  breaking  with  their 
various  reasonable  heights  the  sky-blue  of  the 
street,  wrote  upon  its  fagade,  themselves  like 
notes,  the  music  of  the  march  of  industry,  energy 
and  hope. 

But  we  have  now  gone  too  far.  The  music 
is  all  jar  and  discord,  and  the  hymn  that  is  sung 
by  the  people  below  is  not  of  praise,  but  pity; 
so  at  last  ordinances  are  appearing  to  check  the 
tall  building  with  us  as  it  has  been  checked 
abroad.  Yet  the  Chicago  ordinance,  which  puts 
the  limit  at  130  feet  (twice  that  of  Paris),  the 
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Boston  general  ordinance,  which  places  it  at  125 
feet,  and  the  discussion  of  an  ordinance  for  New 
York  which  should  limit  the  height  of  fireproof 
structures  (except  hotels  and  apartment  houses, 
which  should  be  something  less)  to  200  feet, 
suggest  that  this  peculiarity  of  American  urban 
architecture  is  to  linger.  There  is  to  be  re- 
pression, not  suppression.  And  perhaps  this  is 
best,  since  the  tall  building  which  America  in- 
vented is  so  clearly  an  expression  of  its  own 
peculiar  Zeitgeist.  Nor  need  we  fear  lest  beauty 
hold  aloof  from  structures  that  pass  a  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  steel  skeleton  construction 
gives  free  hand  to  the  architect  in  the  faqade,  and 
art  must  find  in  it  a  worthy  theme.    .    .    . 

Tfi§  Adu9rH89m§nt  Ptobhm 

Edinburgh  has  had  for  some  years  a  by-law 
prohibiting  sky-signs — advertisements  whose  let- 
ters, standing  clear  of  the  structure's  top,  show 
against  the  sky.  To  this  has  been  added  in  1899 
an  act  which  makes,  the  local  Cockburn  Associa- 
tion proudly  claims,  Edinburgh  a  pioneer  in  the 
official  regulation  of  general  advertisements.  It 
gives  to  the  corporation,  as  representatives  of 
the  community,  the  right 'to  say  where  advertise- 
ments may  be  placed,  and  hence  to  prevent  their 
erection  where  they  could  injure  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  city.  It  confers  no  power  of  censor- 
ship over  particular  signs,  the  common  law  being 
depended  upon  to  check  advertisements  of  im- 
proper character.  Glasgow,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
£4,000  a  year,  determined  that  the  municipal 
trams  should  not  be  disfigured  by  advertising, 
and  this  rule  has  been  adopted  by  Liverpool, 
Hull,  Sheffield,  and  other  towns.  In  Manchester, 
among  various  cities,  all  hoardings  belonging  to 
the  improvement  committee  are,  by  order  of  the 
council,  kept  free  from  advertisements,  and  many 
architects  have  followed  the  city's  example  in 
making  a  like  requirement  of  their  contract- 
ors.   .    .    . 

In  the  little  Dutch  city  of  Leiden  the  muni- 
cipality itself  manages  the  public  advertising,  and 
so  frees  the  picturesque,  canal-cut  streets  from 
unkempt  hoardings.  The  city  erects  at  the  prin- 
cipal corners  and  by  the  canal-bridges  boards 
of  neat  and  attractive  design  for  public  notices. 
A  projecting  top  prevents  the  rain  from  tearing 
or  washing  away  the  bills,  the  boards  are  sur- 
mounted by  ornamental  woodwork,  and  the  ad- 
vertising is  thus  not  only  kept  in  bounds  but  is 
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made  almost  artistic.  Of  like  purpose,  and  better 
known,  are  the  familiar  kiosks  of  Paris,  and  the 
cityTOwned  pillars  of  theatrical  bills.  In  Paris 
vigorous  agitation  has  lately  arisen  against  the 
defacement  of  building- fronts  by  hugely  lettered 
signs,  and  there  are  ordinances  which  prohibit 
the  attachment  of  notices  to  any  tree  on  the  public 
way,  or  to  the  municipal  lighting  apparatus.   .   .    . 

In  Rome  the  municipal  and  government  acts 
are  posted  on  marble  tablets  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  reserved  for  this  use.  Private  an- 
nouncements are  on  bill-boards,  of  regulated  size 
and  form,  which  can  be  erected  only  on  permission 
from  the  property-owner  and  from  the  city.    .   .    . 

The  London  law's  assumption  that  bill-boards 
should  be  subject  to  taxes,  like  other  rentable 
property,  suggests  the  feasibility  of  regulating 
advertisements  by  a  tax  graduated  according  to 
the  superficial  area  of  the  sign.  And  this  offers 
a  new  source  of  municipal  income.  In  Europe 
a  tax  on  advertisements  or  hoardings  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  In  France  the  law,  as  long 
ago  as  1852,  imposed  a  fee  for  all  painted  signs 
in  public  places;  and  the  person  wishing  to  put 
up  such  a  sign  has,  in  his  request  for  the  per- 
mission, to  make  a  declaration  giving  full  in- 
telligence regarding  it,  including  even  the  text 
of  the  sign.  In  Germany,  also,  the  special  ad- 
vertising boards  and  columns  are  rendefed  a 
source  of  income.  The  city  lets  the  right  to 
exact  them,  after  determining  and  stating  the 
charge  that  may  be  made  for  all  advertisements 
so  posted;  the  requirements  of  Berlin  affording 
.an  interesting  and  suggestive  example.  Here, 
the  contractor's  columns  must  be  of  the  regulated 
size  and  model;  there  must  be  one  for  each  city 
district,  and  on  the  upper  edge  of  each  column 
there  must  be  given  in  easily  readable  form  (a) 
the  number  of  the  city  district;  (b)  the  number 
of  the  police-station  therein;  (c)  the  location  of 
the  nearest  postal  and  telegraph  offide;  (d)  that 
of  the  nearest  fire  alarm;  (e)  that  of  the  nearest 
ambulance  station,  and  the  directions  for  obtain- 
ing free  carriages  for  transporting  persons  suf- 
fering from  infectious  diseases.  The  contractor 
must  keep  the  columns  in  a  condition  satisfactory 
to  the  royal  police  presidency  and  to  the  magis- 
trate; but  they  should  be  esteemed  the  property 
of  the  city,  even  though  the  contractor  has  erect- 
ed them.  If  they  have  to  be  removed,  he  must 
remove  them.     .     .    . 

Among  the  designs  and  the  executed  advertise- 
ments which  secured  prizes  in  those  early  com- 
petitions appropriateness  was  a  noticeable  feature. 
The  drawing  for  a  sign,  since  executed,  to  ad- 
vertise a  store  where  Egyptian  cigarettes  were 
sold,  was   Egyptian   in  its   character.     Window 


gardens  surmounted  the  sign  of  the  ale-house 
"A  la  Rose" ;  a  kid  was  one  of  the  devices  in  the 
wrought-iron  sign  of  a  store  where  gloves  were 
on  sale;  and  the  advertisement  over  the  door  of 
a  china  shop  was  a  relief  in  pottery.  The  cir- 
cumstance, sufficiently  natural,  is  yet  a  reminder 
of  a  time  when  signs  were  fewer  and  generally 
artistic — of  that  time  when  a  fish  was  carved 
in  stone  over  the  door  of  the  Fishmongers'  Hall 
at  Malines.  Then  the  guild  halls  on  the  Grande 
Place  of  Brussels  were  erected:  the  Hall  of  the 
Skippers  with  a  gable  resembling  the  stern  of  a 
large  vessel,  the  Hall  of  the  Butchers  with  a 
caravan  swan,  the  House  of  the  Wolf  or  Hall  of 
the  Archers,  with  its  Romulus  and  Remus  scene. 
And  in  England  the  inns  were  hanging  out  in- 
teresting models  of  their  quaint  names. 

These  rebus  signs,  in  which  pictures  and  fig- 
ures are  the  substitutes  for  words,  have  well- 
nigh  passed.  They  linger,  with  us,  in  the  golden 
balls  of  the  pawnbroker,  in  the  barber's  pole,  in 
the  glover's  hand,  in  the  cigar-seller's  wooden 
Indian — which  is  becoming  almost  as  rare  as  its 
human  prototype.  Surely  when  we  turn  to  civic 
art  the  rebus  sign  might  be  well  revived.  It  adds 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  public  way,  it  in- 
vites the  talent  of  artists,  and  it  stimulates  the 
imagination  and  curiosity  of  those  who  love  to 
study  the  aspects  of  a  town. 

The  reforms  in  advertising  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  were  not  complete  if  no  account  were 
taken  of  the  progress  in  poster  making.  A  French 
writer  has  asked  if  there  is  anything  jnore  violent- 
ly imprudent  and  modern  than  the  poster  of  the 
highway.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even 
the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  made  use  of  the 
publicity  of  the  streets  for  their  announcements, 
and  in  France  itself  the  propositions  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  were  placarded  some  three  centuries  ago. 
The  poster,  innocent  of  bashfulness  in  presenting 
its  impertinent  message  on  the  urban  thorough- 
fare, may  probably  be  counted  upon,  then,  as  a 
device  not  very  modem  nor  likely  to  be  short- 
lived, and  we  may  be  thankful  if  it  learns  to  make 
its  message  beautiful  and  to  deliver  it  with  grace. 
That  there  has  been  advance  along  these  lines  is 
too  obvious  to  need  recital.    .    .    . 

The  poster  brings  color  to  city  streets,  and  re- 
veals another  phase  of  the  subject.  In  the  cities 
of  Renaissance  Italy  the  gray  wall  of  many  an 
old  palace  was  brightened  by  its  owner's  escut- 
cheon. Heraldry  plays  yet  a  decorative  part  on 
modern  streets,  where  the  arms  of  royalty  blaze 
in  heavy  gilt  over  the  shops  that  have  catered 
to  a  reigning  house.  We  ought  to  find  a  sug- 
gestion here.  In  a  republic  there  may  be  scant 
regard  for  the  crest  of  an  individual,  but  why 
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should  not  the  trade-mark  be  made  artistic,  be 
colored,  and  emblazoned  on  walls  as  proudly,  in 
an  age  of  commerce  and  industry,  as  were  prowess 
and  birth  in  chivalric  days? 

So  with  the  work  of  the  artists,  the  sculptors,  the 
hammerers  of  iron,  with  rebus  signs  and  heraldic 
devices  giving  to  advertisements  a  beauty  long  un- 
known, the  business  streets  of  cities  no  more  would 
be  meaningless  printed  lines.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing violently  assertive,  nothing  glaring;  but  art 
would  stud  with  beauty,  life  and  interest  the  back- 
ground of  harmonious  facades.  We  should  find 
the  proper  solution  of  the  advertisement  problem 
n6t  a  discouraging  task  but  an  inspiring  opportu- 
nity, and  what  seems  a  far-off  goal  would  be 
reached  by  easy  steps.    .    .    . 

Color  In  th§  street 

In  the  discussion  of  the  aesthetic  possibilities 
in  business  signs  there  was  mention  of  color  for 
city  streets.  This  opens  another  line  of  endeavor 
in  the  cause  of  artistic  cityhood,  for  color  doubt- 
less should  have  an  important  part  in  the  city 
beautiful.  The  smoke  nuisance  removed,  there 
is  the  blue  of  the  sky  for  white  buildings  to  show 
against,  as  presented  by  the  color  scheme  of  the 
modern  classic.  There  are  also  the  bright  hues 
of  nature  with  their  undertone  of  verdure,  as 
made  much  of  in  the  gardens  of  Babylon,  these 
primal  elements  lending  beauty  to  the  modern 
village  streets.  The  facades  of  Italian  cities  are 
painted  in  bright  colors.  The  red  tiles  of  their 
roofs  add  another  touch,  1x>  be  found  much 
farther  north)  and  make  reminder  of  the  color 
symphonies  which  architects  can  play  in  the  use 
of  the  familiar  building  materials.  And  always, 
until  the  last  century,  there  have  been  gay,  varied 
and  fantastic  costumes  to  give  color  and  life  to 
streets.  It  is  only  within  a  hundred  years,  in- 
deed, that  the  urban  highway  has  become  a  mono- 
chrome, dull  and  dingy. 

Yet  we  have  still  the  sky,  the  blue  sea,  and 
nature*s  lavishness  in  tree  and  shrub  and  flower, 
in  clay  and  stone,  where  we  will  use  them.  Art 
in  the  street  has,  and  will  still  further,  put  color 
on  our  sijgns ;  and  the  beauty  with  which  we  are  to 
clothe  necessities  will  not  disregard  this  opportu- 
nity. Already  there  are  distinctive  colors  for  the 
fire-alarm  and  mail  boxes;  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed in  London  that  each  parish  have  a  color 
of  its  own,  as  have  the  different  services  of  the 
city.  To  all  this  there  are  the  fluttering  flags  to 
be  added,  and  the  many  colors  of  the  vehicles  on 
the  public  way.  There  are  the  arms  of  the  city, 
to  be  emblazoned  on  municipal  structures;  and 
the  city  flag,  to  fly  in  gay  contrast  with  the  na- 
tional ensign.  We  have  lost  the  picturesque 
bright  raiment,  and  must,  watch  with  care  the 


painting  of  faqades;  but  we  need  not  fear  that 
civic  art  will  not  put  again  the  witching  touch 
of  color  on  city  streets.  Art  and  beauty  for  the 
thoroughfare  cannot  stop  with  a  mere  regulation 
of  design.  Color  in  exterior  decoration  has  been 
made  a  feature  already  in  the  later  expositions, 
and  expositions  create  popular  ideals. 

The  Trooln  the  City 

In  the  mental  picture  of  a  beautiful  city  or 
village,  the  tree  has  an  inseparable  part.  Tree- 
lined  avenues,  tree-arched  streets,  the  back- 
ground of  foliage  to  well-placed  sculpture,  the 
softening  of  stern  facades,  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  pavement,  the  screening  of  the 
sun's  glare  upon  walk  and  window,  the  lovely 
chronicle  of  the  season's  progress  as  it  is  written 
on  the  tree  where  all  can  read  it — ^these  are  fac- 
tors of  beauty  thrusting  themselves  at  once  upon 
the  mind  as  requisite  to  success.  They  are  uni- 
versal in  appeal.  They  speak  only  of  the  beauty 
of  all  trees,  they  record  the  aesthetic  depend- 
ence of  the  town  upon  its  trees,  without  consider- 
ing the  supplemental  influence  of  single  specimens 
which  may  be  gratifying  to  the  eye  for  grace, 
loved  for  beauty  or  splendor,  for  associations,  and 
age.  The  tree-impersonal  is  a  mighty  factor  in 
city  beauty,  and  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  trees- 
personal  supplement  its  power.    ... 

Opinions  differ  regarding  the  proper  responsi- 
bility for  trees  on  city  streets.  The  one  view 
vests  all  right  and  title  to  the  tree  in  the  owner 
of  the  property  before  which  it  stands.  The  tree 
is  likened  to  the  bush  in  the  garden  or  the  gate- 
post. It  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  house 
and  the  individual,  not  in  its  relation  to  the  street 
and  the  community.  The  other  asserts  that  the 
trees  belong  to  the  city  at  large  and  that  the 
individual  has  no  more  right  to  the  tree  in  front 
of  his  own  house,  to  determine  whether  it  shall 
be  removed  or  pruned,  than  has  any  other  citizen. 
The  view  absolves  also  the  obligation  to  plant 
that  from  which  others  will  get  the  greater  en- 
joyment. 

This  latter  view  is  still,  probably,  the  less  com- 
mon. It  appears  only  with  earnest  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  tree  to  the  community ;  with  the 
appreciation  that  it  is  a  highly  useful  and  decora- 
tive part  of  the  street  furnishing,  which  years  of 
growth  are  required  to  create,  though  an  hour's 
thoughtless  work  may  destroy  it,  and  that  the 
tree  whose  life  is  spared  may  bless  several  genera- 
tions of  individuals.  The  theory  of  the  municipal 
ownership  of  trees,  or  a  modification  of  it  which 
vests  their  control  in  the  municipality  though 
individuals  still  "own"  them,  is  therefore  found 
where  the  trees  are  most  valued  as  urban  orna- 
ments.   It  is  extending  as  regard  for  civic  aesthe- 
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tics  spreads.  It  is  the  theory  of  such  notaoie 
cities  as  Paris  and  Washington,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  Massachusetts.    .     .    . 

The  advantages  of  municipal  control  of  street 
trees  are  several.  They  are  negative,  in  that  it 
prevents  ruthless  destruction  or  careless  neglect. 
They  are  positive,  theoretically,  in  that  trees  are 
thus  recognized  as  factors  of  importance  in  the 
health,  the  comfort  and  the  beauty  of  a  city;  and 
practically,  in  that  the  planting  of  the  trees  is 
then  done  systematically  and  economically,  in 
that  scientific  care  is  secured  for  them,  and  in 
the  fact  that  harmony  in  planting  may  be  attained 
by  adherence  to  definite  designs  for  streets  and 
neighborhoods.  Moreover,  the  system  of  central 
responsibility  and  supervision  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive. Trees  are  often  most  needed  where 
property  owners  least  appreciate  their  value.  .  .  . 

The  beautiful  city  cannot  do  without  trees, 
trees  that  are  graceful,  strong  and  numerous. 
Let  us  make,  if  we  will,  their  sanitary  value  the 
basis  for  municipal  control  of  them;  but  then, 
for  the  sake  of  their  great  possible  beauty,  they 
should  be  put  in.  charge  of  a  commission  of  ex- 
pert knowledge  and  aesthetic  ideals.  Let  us, 
finally,  yield  ourselves,  in  the  city  of  all  places, 
to  the  frame  of  mind  which  was  Ruskin's  in  ex- 
claiming, "What  a  thought  that  was  when  God 
thought  of  a  tree  I"     .     .    . 

We  are  children  of  nature,  and  it  is  a  strange 
and  pathetic  thing  that  men  should  ever  have 
thought  that  because  mutual  dependence  huddled 
them  together  into  cities  they  must  leave  the 
country  behind,  foregoing  its  easily  gained  de- 
lights. For  the  idea  is  almost  recent  that  the 
country  can  be  brought  into  the  city  and  made 
common  property.  In  the  cities  of  classic  days 
such  a  luxury  belonged  only  to  the  rich  and 
noble.  From  the  mediaeval  cities,  enclosed  in 
walls  and  avoided  by  princes,  the  country  was 
shut  out,  and  men  came  to  think  that  trees  and 
flowers  would  not  grow  where  the  sun  shone  and 
the  rain  fell,  where  birds  sang  and  little  children 
played — if  the  place  were  called  a  city.  When 
the  walls  had  come  down  and  there  was  room 
enough,  vegetation  was  still  neglected,  it  was 
because  of  that  theory,  and  not  on  account  of 
paving,  of  soot,  or  gas  leakage,  as  we  shame- 
facedly and  untruly  say  in  trying  to  justify  a 
faith  in  inherited  tradition,  for  these  things  are 
attributes  of  only  modern  cities.  But  the  old 
municipalities  had  had  an  excuse  to  offer.  They 
were  usually  not  so  large  that  the  citizen  could 
not  get  to  the  country  when  he  pleased;  and  the 
entire  lack  of  transit  facilities  justified  his  wish  to 
live  as  near  as  might  be  to  his  daily  business.  The 
change  that  is  bringing  the  country  into  the  city 


is  neither  in  the  heart  of  man,  nor  in  nature.  It 
is  economic,  even  mechanical.  The  blessing 
which  rapid  transit  has  conferred  upon  humanity 
is  the  mingling  it  makes  possible  of  the  city  and 
the  country. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  in  another 
place,  of  those  pa.rks  and  playgrounds  that  are 
the  artificial  lakes  and  ponds  of  the  river  or 
country,  as  it  is  encouraged  to  flow  through 
modern  cities.  There  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 
if  we  try  to  picture  only  the  joyous,  health-giving, 
beautiful  stream  running  through  the  long  streets, 
eddying  in  little  gardens  around  the  homes,  and 
laving  the  stern  and  bare  faqades  of  business 
blocks  until  "the  Bride  of  the  Sea"  finds  rivals 
in  cities  flower-decked  and  garlanded.  Such 
pseudonyms  as  "the  Garden  city,"  or  "the  Flower 
city,"  should  suggest  marriages  not  less  lovely, 
and  more  practical  and  appropriate,  than  was  the 
poetic  wedding  of  Venice  to  the  Adriatic.    .    .     . 

It  is  a  rare  facade  in  domestic  architecture 
that  cannot  be  beautified  by  the  soft  and  clinging 
green  of  a  vine.  This  will  pipk  out  and  emphasize 
a  good  detail ;  it  will  soften  lines ;  and  half  cover- 
ing a  crude  device,  it  will  reveal  only  enough  to 
suggest  something  better  than  the  reality.  It  will 
give  beauty  to  a  shadowy  corner,  warmth  where 
all  was  cold;  and  now  and  then  allowed  free, 
luxuriant  play,  it  will  draw  its  protecting,  beauti- 
fying cloak  around  a  hideous  exterior  and  make 
it  fair  and  cool  as  the  wall  of  a  sylvan  retreat. 
Perhaps,  in  its  season,  it  will  deck  the  ugly  faqade 
with  fairy  clusters  and  garlands  of  flowers. 

Of  late  years  the  Japanese  ivy,  sometimes  called 
the  Boston  ivy,  on  account  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  adopted  in  Boston,  has  been  a  boon 
to  the  streets  of  many  cities.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  tendency  to  plant  it  indiscriminately  and  to 
let  it  cover  what  were  better  shown;  but  on  the 
whole,  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  it  has  been 
a  public  benefactor.  It  covers  blank  walls, 
monotonous  fronts,  and  meaningless  eccentricities 
of  structure  with  a  waving  curtain — of  emerald 
in  summer,  of  the  sunset's  glory  in  the  fall,  and 
always  of  nature's  perfect  taste.  In  its  little 
leaves  the  summer  wind  plays  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  now  disclosing  hollows  deep  and  cool, 
now  lifting  into  the  sunshine  the  crests  of  lighter 
green.  It  does  not  allow  the  memory  of  nature 
to  pass  from  city  streets.     .     .    . 

Th9  Placing  of  BulldlngB 

A  building's  site  is  like  a  statue's  pedestal. 
Therefore  until  buildings  are  well  placed,  their 
architecture  does  not  exert  its  full  power  to  add 
beauty  to  the  city.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
structure  be  good  or  that  it  sufficiently  harmonize 
with  its  neighbors.    It  must  be  so  situated  as  itself 
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to  be  seen  to  advantage.  In  a  mental  picture  of 
New  York  and  Paris,  which  is  found  to  have 
made  the  stronger  impression,  the  Sub-Treasury 
in  Wall  street,  crowded  between  other  buildings 
on  a  narrow  thoroughfare;  or  the  Madeleine  (also 
Classic),  with  a  broad  avenue  leading  up  to  it? 
Press  the  Madeleine  into  Wall  street  and  put 
the  little  Sub-Treasury  on  a  site  like  that  of  the 
Madeleine,  or  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  effect  of 
the  buildings  will  be  almost  completely  changed. 
In  a  sense,  then,  a  better  site  means  a  better  build- 
ing, and  a  good  building  nearly  wastes  its  beauty 
when  crowded  between  ugly  structures  on  a  nar- 
row street,  compared  to  the  effect  it  might  exert. 
Having  assumed  the  grouping  of  the  public  edi- 
fices, three  general  rules  may  be  laid  down  for 
placing  notable  structures  in  the  city  beautiful: 
(i)  Those  of  Classical  style  are  best  when  an 
extended  view  is  possible.  They  should  close  a 
vista  as  do  the  Madeleine,  the  Pantheon,  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington,  and  should  occupy  a  plaza. 
(2)  The  Gothic  is  easily  dwarfed  by  surrounding 
space.  The  cathedral  at  Milan  looks  small  in 
its  broad  square,  its  long  lines  shortened  by  the 
flat  spaces;  but  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  lifts 
its  aspiring  lines  impressively  when  seen  through 
the  canon  of  Wall  street.  Many  of  the  best 
examples  of  European  Gothic,  ecclesiastic  and 
civic,  stand,  indeed,  in  open  squares;  but  they 
arc  not  the  better  for  that.  The  Gothic  can  be 
crowded  if  it  so  happen  that  there  be  radiating 
streets  from  which  to  see  it.  Finally,  it  is  well 
to  surround  with  small  parks  the  structures  that 
have  historical  interest.  The  advantages  that 
accrue  from  such  action  include  safety  from  fire, 
the  granting  to  the  beholder  of  the  opportunity 
and  leisure  to  study  and  reflect,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  pleasant  open  spaces.  Of  course  this 
will  not  always  be  possible,  but  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding  rules  it  is  a  good  one  to  keep  in  mind. 
Imagine  the  application  of  its  advantages,  for  In- 
stance,  to  the  existing  conditions  around  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Boston. 

Th§  8it§ 

In  a  review  of  the  world's  principal  cities,  far 
the  greater  number  will  be  observed  to  be  situated 
on  uneven  ground  and  at  the  side  of  water.  In 
a  consideration  of  site,  the  possession  of  a  water- 
front may  be  taken  for  granted  almost  with  the 
confidence  of  an  inequality  in  surface.  Indeed, 
the  economic  demands  of  traflic  are  of  such  in- 
sistence that  unevenness  tends  to  obliteration  so 
far  as  the  surface  irregularities  are  small,  while 
the  water-frontage  is  exaggerated. 

The  castle-fortress  on  the  rock  of  greatest 
elevation  in  old  Edinburgh  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
plan  of  those  mediaeval  cjties  \vhich  were  born 


of  feudalism.  It  often  happens  that  a  church 
shared  the  height  and  sometimes  it  alone  remains, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Notre  Dame  de  la.  Garde  of 
Marseilles,  and  in  many  another  city — back  to  the 
temples  that  were  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens — 
these  heights  are  singly  •  dedicated  to  religious 
worship.  In  Rome  the  Pincian  Hill  is  crowned 
by  a  public  garden;  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the 
great  East  Rock  is  a  park ;  in  Montreal  the  moun- 
tain is  thus  made  use  of;  and  in  the  old  city  of 
Avignon  one  finds,  to-day,  church  and  castle  on 
the  dominating  hill  and  then,  a  few  steps  higher, 
on  the  very  summit,  a  park.  The  attitude  thus 
widely  illustrated,  that  the  highest  point  of  a  city 
should  be  used  for  public  purpose,  for  defense, 
or  worship,  or  recreation,  seems  well  assumed. 

It  is  not  often  that  buildings  for  the  public 
business  of  a  modern  city  can  be  placed  on  the 
dominating  height  without  disadvantage,  except 
from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view — though  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington  and  many  State  Capitols  are 
so  placed  with  us,  and  Brussels  has  planted  the 
new  Palais  de  Justice  on  a  height.  But  we  may 
reaffirm  the  original  principle,  practical  in  the 
park  at  least,  that  to  the  eminence  whence  the 
city  may  be  mastered  at  a  glance,  and  where 
its  noise  and  turmoil  may  be  left  behind,  all  the 
people  should  have  access.  And  no  more  cer- 
tainly for  the  view  thence  than  for  the  view 
thither,  as  the  height  commands  and  lords  the 
town,  should  it,  in  the  perfect  city,  be  held  by 
the  community  rather  than  by  individuals.  This 
is  the  great  lesson  in  the  treatment  of  inequalities 
of  surface. 

The  lower  and  upper  bays  of  New  York,  treat- 
ed properly,  make  the  sail  up  the  harbor  excep- 
tionally fine.  The  colossal  Statue  of  Liberty, 
with  its  welcome  at  the  very  gates  of  the  hos- 
pitable city,  is  so  excellent  in  spirit  that  not  until 
the  stranger  has  actually  landed  and  stepoed  into 
the  meanness  and  squalor  of  West  street,  does 
disappointed  surprise  come  upon  him.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  entrance  to  be  made  at  the  Bat- 
tery, how  different  the  impression  would  be !  Pic- 
ture the  progress  out  of  the  limitless  ocean  into 
the  hill-circled  lower  bay,  through  the  fort- 
crowned  narrows,  into  the  upper  bay  with  its 
dominating  goddess  of  classic  stamp,  and  on, 
slowly,  through  the  swarm  of  shipping,  toward 
the  sun-swept  towers  and  spires,  rising  high,  and 
almost  grandly  as  set  off  by  the  greensward  at 
their  feet.  Picture  landing  there,  the  tall  build- 
ings, sentinel  portals  of  the  city,  standing  just 
across  the  green,  while  between  them  the  great 
artery  of  the  city  pierces,  lined  with  wealth  and 
choked  with  traffic,  to  lead  straight  on,  mile 
after  mile,  through  the  city's  maze. 
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A  Sonnwt  of  Rwoolt W  L  Courtn§y. 


.Fortnightly 


Life — what  is  Life?-  To  do,  without  avail, 
The  decent  ordered  tasks  of  everyday: 
Talk  with  the  sober:  join  the  solemn  play: 

Tell  for  the  hundredth  time  the  self-same  tale 

Told  by  our  grandsires  in  the  self-same  vale    " 
Where  the  sun  sets  with  even,  level  ray, 
And  nights,  eternally  the  same,  make  way 

For  hueless  dawns,  intolerably  pale. 
And  this  ts  Life?    Nay,  I  would  rather  see 

The  man  who  sells  his  soul  in  some  wild  cause: 
The  fool  who  spurns,  for  momentary  bliss, 
All  that  he  was  and  all  he  thought  to  be: 

The  rebel  stark  against  his  country's  laws: 
God's  own  mad  lover,  dying  on  a  kiss. 

"OurCattloAUo" M§r§(tith  Nicholson Atlantic 

When  the  grave  twilight  moves  toward  the  west. 

And  the  horizons  of  the  plain  are  blurred, 
I  watch,  on  gradual  slope  and  foothill  crest. 

The  dark  line  of  the  herd. 
And  something  primal  through  my  being  thrills, 

For  that  line  met  the  night  when  life  began! 
And  cattle  gathered  from  a  thousand  hills 

Have  kept  the  trail  with  man, 
Till  their  calm  eyes  his  greater  iliads  hold: 

The  wonder  look,  the  dumb  reproof  and  pain. 
Have  followed  him  since  Abram's  herds  of  old 

Darkened  the  Asian  plain. 

MyGara§nt L  A.  C. L§laur§  Hours 

Pale  lilacs  will  I  plant 

In  my  heart's  garden, 

And  rosemary  and  rue 

In  my  heart's  garden, 

Bright  daffodils  for  spring. 

And  hare-bells,  which  shall  ring 

Old  chimes,  dear  thoughts  to  bring 

To  my  heart's  garden. 

An  oak-tree  strong  shall  grow 

In  my  mind's  garden; 

The  ivy  green  shall  cling 

To  dead   hopes,   covering 

The    ruin    wrought,    my    King 

In  my  heart's  garden. 

Sweet  violets"  shall   grow 

In  my  mind's  garden; 

No   evil   deeds    shall    stay 

In  my  mind's  garden; 

Thought-wildings  fair  though  frail. 

Pure  lilies  of  the  vale 

Their  fragrance  shall  exhale 

In   my   mind's   garden. 

Bloom    old-world    asphodels 

In  my  mind's  garden, 

And  poet's  primroses 

In  my  mind's  garden. 

In  shamrock  sweet  enshrined 

Shall  eglantine  be  twined 

With    dream-flowers   both   combined 

In  my  mind's  garden. 

White  lilies  will  I  plant 
In  my  soul's  garden, 
And  one  Rose  mystical 
In   my  soul's   garden. 


The  myrrh  of  suffering 
In  censers  rich  to  swmg 
Shall  come  all  hallowing 
From  my  soul's  garden. 
Life's  fadeless  flowers  must  bloom 
In  my  soul's  garden; 
The  dew  shall  softly  fall 
In  my  soul's  garden; 
The  hawthorn  white  shall  glow. 
An  altar-cloth  of  snow 
With  globe-flowers  fringed  below, 
In  my  soul's  garden. 
ThoHarooBt IK oCroa  Pickering Smart  Sot 

Oh,  I  saw  her  at  the  time  of  the  sowing  of  the 

grain ! 
The  sun  had  broken  through  a  filmy  mist  of  rain. 

And  a  little  wind  and  sweet 

Swayed  the  grasses  at  her  feet 
As  I  turned  to  look  and  turned  to  smile  and  turned 
to  look  again. 

And  I  said,  "How  good  a  thing 

Is  the  promise  of  the  spring!" 
At  the  time  of  the  sowing  of  the  grain. 

Oh,  I  kissed  her  at  the  time  of  growing  of  the 

grain! 
Her  laugh  was  like  the  melody  that  threads  the 
lark's   refrain; 
Bud  and  blossom  everywhere 
Sent  their  perfume  through  the  air, 
And  the  branches  bent  above  her  where  the  ripen- 
ing grain  was  lain, 
And  I  said,  "Lo,  love  hath  grown 
Like  the  seed  thy  hand  hath  sown!" 
At  the  time  of  the  growing  of  the  g^ain. 

Oh,  I  won  her  at  the  time  of  the  mowing  of  the 

grain ! 
We  guided  o'er  the  empty  fields  the  heavy  laden 
wain. 

And  my  life  was  like  to  sing 
With  the  joy  of  harvesting! 
Oh,  love's  sowing  nor  his  growing  nor  his  mowing 
was   in  vain, 
And  I  said,  "Give  thanks,  my  heart. 
For  the  store  that  is  thy  part!" 
At  the  time  of  the  mowing  of  the  grain. 
Sonnot* William  Wataom 

Lee,  who  in  niggard  soil  has  delved,  to  find 

What  things  soever  may  be  known  or  guessed 

Of  him  that  to  the  ages  gives  no  rest, 

The  world-watched  secret  peak  of  human  mind; 

Thy  choice  was  well,  who  leav'st  to  fools  and  blind 

All  visionary,   vague,  fantastic  quest. 

None  to  the  Presence  hath  more  nearly  pressed. 

Nor  hast  thou  him  dis-served  to  serve  mankind. 

'Tis  said  of  certain  poets,  that  writ  large 
Their  sombre  names  on  tragic  stage  and  tome. 
They  are  gulfs  or  estuaries  of  Shakespeare's  sea. 
Lofty  the  praise;  and  honor  enough,  to  be 
As  children  playing  by  his  mighty  marge, 
Glorious  with  casual  sprinklings  of  the  foam. 

♦Written  in   Mr.   Sidney   Lee's   Life   of  Shake- 
speare. 
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Th€  Rl99r  and  tk§etH* W,  F.  Hcroty Ufratuf 

Pretty  child  who  gaily  splashest 
In  my  waves  thy  breast,  and  flashest 
Like  the  fairest  water-lily,  pure  and  white  on  bil- 
lows free, 

Ah,  what  varied  lot  lies  hiding 
In  the  future,  thee  betiding. 
Whilst    my    purling    stream    unruffled    laves    the 
birch  and  alder  tree. 

I  have  not,  like  thee,  to  measure 
Days  of  sorrow,  days  of  pleasure,   . 
For    my   waves    that   none   can    number    flow    on 
smoothly  to  the  sea. 

Thou  a  bud  shalt  bloom  a  woman. 
Loving,  loved,  in  all  things  human. 
Whilst    my    river's    stream    in    silence    wanders 
through  the  peaceful  lea. 

Lovely  child,  in  heart  and  thinking 
Cool  and  fresh  as  wavelets  sprinkling — 
Fairest  lilv  I  have  cradled,  pure  and  white  on  bil- 
lows   free — 

In  a  while  thou  shalt  be  dreaming 
Dreams  of  love  so  wondVous  seeming 
Whilst  my  purling  stream  unruffled  laves  the  birch 
and  alder  tree. 

In  a  while  thou  shalt  be  kneeling 
In  thy  bride's  veil,  near  thee  feeling 
Him    whom    thou    hast    rendered    happy    by    thy 
heart's  election  free. 

In  a  while  thou  shalt  be' pressing 
In  thine  arms  a  mother's  blessing 
Whilst     my    river's    stream     in    silence     wanders 
through  the  peaceful  lea. 

Dim,  mysterious  fate's  subjection — 
Hope  and  death  and  blithe  affection — 
I  embrace  when  I  embrace  thee,  pretty  child,  on 
billows  free. 

Some  few  sun's  quick  revolution 
And  thy  riddle  finds  solution 
Whilst    my  ^purling    stream    unruffled    laves     the 
birch  and  alder  tree. 

Ah.  my  flowing  stream  will   never 
Reach  the   goal  that's  thine  for  ever, 
Which  by  human  joy  is  shadowed  and  by  human 
misery. 

Thou  must   to   the    grave   be   goings 
Dying  like   red   sunsets   glowing, 
Whilst     mv     river's     stream     in     silence     wanders 
through  the  peaceful  lea. 


Jk9  Wmi/ 0«org«  Lynde  RlehardBon 

The  pathway  to  the  Land  of  Life 
Passes  the  threshold  of  my  door. 
It  turns  down  yonder  narrow  street 
Hedged  by  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
It  winds  beside  the  hours  of  woe, 
Under  lit  panes  where  watchers  wait. 
Who  strives  too  swiftly  on  that  road 
Reaches  the  end  too  late. 
But  he  who  pauses,  turning  bacl^ 
For  deed  of  love,  for  word  of  cheer, 
Faithful,   unhasting,   unafraid, 


.Outlook 


♦From  the  Swedish  of  Viktor  Rydberg. 


Nor  wondering  if  the  end  be  near — 
Lo!  where  the  shadow  blackest  falls, 
While  yet  he  seems  midmost  the  strife, 
Enters  through  the  uplifted  gates 
Into  the  Land  of  Life. 

Tho  Old  MIntralogItt Hay  Kendall UUrary  Wortd 

His  whole  life  long  he  loved  the  shore; 

In  many  a  hard-won  holiday 
It  was   his   rapture  to   explore 

The  crannied  cliffs,  to  feel  the  spray. 
To   wander   where   the   pebbles   drift. 

And  catch  the  agate's  quivering  glint. 
With  eager  vision  keen  and  swift. 

Deceived  by  no  illuminated  flint! 

Or  from  the  flotsam  of  the  wave. 

That  men  with  heedless  footsteps  spurn, 
Some  rare  and  fragile  shell  to  save. 

To  keep  and  press  some  fair  sea-fern. 
All's  ended  now — his  strength  is  spent, 

Chained  to   a  city  huge   and  blind, 
His  home  a  smoky  tenement, 

Is  he  who  loved  the  wave  and  wind. 

Yet,  if  a  certain  road  you  take. 

Within  a  mile  your  steps  may  pass 
A  spot  where  heaps  of  pebbles  break 

The  short  and  grimy  wayside  grass. 
Hither  he  turns  his  failing  feet; 

He  scans  the  stones:  contented  he! 
For  they  have  heard  the  breakers  beat, 

And  felt  its  surge,  the  mighty  sea! 

Some  common  fossil,  he  divines, 

Perchance  the  motley  heap  may  show, 
Some  pebble  wrought  with  curious  lines, 

Like  agates  of  the  long  ago, 
His   hands   are   weak;   his   eyes,   in   sooth. 

Are  dimmer  than  they  once  have  been — 
Yet  with  the  certainty  of  youth 

He'd  know  a  true  cornelian's  sheen. 

So  cheery,  patient,  free  from  care, 

He  lingers  on  the  wayside  gray. 
'  How   heavy  is   the   sultry  air — 

The  coast  a  hundred  miles  away! 
Yet  not  in  vain,  to  this  poor  store, 

The  dusty  road  his  feet  have  trod. 
He  stands  upon  a  fairer  shore; 

He  hears  it  break,  the  tide  of  God. 

Flood  and  Ebb Clinton  ScoUard Norn  England 

Where  two  stupendous  arteries  of  trade 
Become  a  little  space  one  thoroughfare, 
Day  after  day  is  the  distracted  air 

With  deafening  and  continuous  clamor  weighed; 

Cars    clash,    gongs   clamor,   ponderous   drays    are 
swayed, 
And  jostling  crowds,  that  seem  like  puppets,  dare 
The  swirling  vortex,  meet  and  mingle  there — 

Thus  is  the  whole  a  human  maelstrom  made. 

But  with  the  sweet  intrusion  of  the  night 
The  currents  slowly  slacken,  till  the  last 

Back-sweeping  surge  has  died  into  a  calm; 
Silence  descends  on  pinions  vague  and  vast; 

On  earth  is  peace,  and  at  their  heavenly  height 
The  stars  swing  on  in  their  eternal  psafra. 
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The  industry  of  building  is,  next  to  that  of 
agriculture,  the  greatest  of  all  industries,  and 
directly  or  indirectly  gives  employment  to  a 
notable  fraction  of  the  whole  population.  An 
important  part  of  our  raining  and  metallurgical 
activities;  the  quarrying  and  transportation  of 
building  stone;  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
tcrra-cotta;  the  trades  of  the  carpenter,  mason, 
plumber,  glazier,  painter,  and  cabinet-maker;  the 
professions  of  sanitary  and  civil  engineering,  with 
the  trades  allied  to  them;  the  vast  lumber  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  a  host  of  minor  activities 
— all  these  are  maintained  in  the  service  oi 
architecture.  Together  they  employ  or  support 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children.  These  are 
all  ancillary  to  the  actual  work  of  designing  and 
erecting,  or  buying  and  selling,  buildings — alines 
of  business  in  themselves  of  great  importance. 
An  art  having  so  wide  an  outreach  may  well  be 
a  subject  of  interest  to  large  numbers  outside 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  directly  concerned 
in  its  practice. 

The  operations  of  building,  moreover,  are  not 
carried  on  out  of  sight,  in  studios  and  work- 
shops. They  are  conspicuously  public,  and  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  passer-by.  One  does  not 
need  to  be  learned  in  engineering  to  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  these  operations.  There  is 
something  fascinating  in  the  gradual  progress  of 
a  building  from  its  deep  foundations  to  its  cap- 
stone. Out  of  confusion,  dirt,  piles  of  coarse 
materials,  dust,  mortar,  timber,  gray  iron  beams, 
brick  and  stone  a  crowd  of  busy  men  seemingly 
undisciplined  and  without  any  visible  commander, 
little  by  little  bring  order,  form,  and,  eventually, 
beauty.  Soiled  sheets  of  tracing-linen  and  wrin- 
kled and  bespattered  blue-prints,  covered  over 
with  a  maze  of  lines  and  figures,  control  this 
chaotic  activity  and  bring  the  diverse  labors  of 
a  score  of  trades  into  mutual  fitness  and  harmony. 

These  diagrams,  though  hieroglyphics  to  the 
uninitiated,  are  the  graphic  records  of  a  con- 
ception matured  and  worked  out  in  the  mind  of 
the  architect.  The  whole  edifice,  down  to  its 
smallest  details,  with  all  its  multiplicity  of  fix- 
tures, devices,  pipes,  wires  and  flues,  in  all  the 
complexity  of  its  constructive  parts  of  brick, 
stone,  steel  wood  and  glass,  have  been  thought 
out  and  erected  in  the  mind  and  imagination  of 
its  designer.     All  this  stirring  activity  of  men 
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and  machines,  this  bringing  together — from  dif- 
ferent shops,  from  different  cities,  and  even  from 
different  States  and  foreign  lands— of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  fabric,  is  but  the  con- 
crete realization  of  processes  which  have  already 
been  completed  in  the  thought  of  the  architect. 
There  is  something  marvelous  in  this  organization 
of  forces  for  the  translation  of  a  thought  into 
tangible  form.  The  wonder  is  great  to  the  spec- 
tator to  whom  not  a  single  step  of  the  complex 
process  is  clearly  intelligible.  Nor  does  this  won- 
der diminish  with  increased  knowledge;  for  the 
more  one  learns  of  the  "how"  and  the  "why"  of 
these  great  correlations  of  thought  and  action,  the 
better  can  one  g^asp  their  wide  and  deep  signifi- 
cance. 

Back  of  all  these  operations  lies  the  design 
which  they  are  intended  to  reproduce.  Behind 
and  above  the  contractor  stands  the  architect. 
The  form  and  aspect  of  the  edifice  slowly  taking 
shape  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  his  crea- 
tion. The  completed  design  is  the  product  of 
his  reason  and  imagination  working  upon  a  defi- 
nite problem,  some  of  whose  conditions  have  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  client's  requirements, 
and  others  by  circumstances  and  forces  beyond 
the  control  of  either.  So  far  as  it  has  free  scope, 
the  taste  of  the  architect  determines  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  result.  A  man  of  strong  person- 
ality may  rise  superior  to  influences  which  would 
gravely  hamper  another  of  less  independence.  In 
general,  however — always,  in  the  long  run — the 
average  level  of  artistic  excellence  in  the  build- 
ings of  any  given  community  is  determined  by 
the  average  artistic  culture  of  its  population.  In- 
dividual buildings  may  stand  far  above  this  level 
of  excellence,  but  others  as  far  below  it  will  bring 
down  the  average  to  the  level  of  local  taste.  In 
time,  every  town,  village  and  city  gets  just  about 
the  sort  of  architecture  it  really  wants. 

This  is,  after  all,  only  one  way  of  saying  that 
the  architecture  of  any  place  and  age  is  the  natu- 
ral product  and  expression  of  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  that  time  and  place.  This  is  the 
great  and  significant  fact  which  gives  to  the 
history  of  architecture  its  vital  interest.  Every 
great  building,  every  great  class  of  buildings, 
stands  for  definite  historic  causes  and  forces.  The 
magnificent  ^thedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  no 
more  conceivable  as  the  products  of  our  own 
day  and  generation  than  is  a  modern  twenty- 
story  office  building  imaginable  in  ancient  Thebes 
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or  Memphis.  The  forces  and  movements  which 
have  produced  the  great  monuments  of  architec- 
ture constitute  a  study  of  the  deepest  interest. 
To  one  who  has  learned  something  of  how  the 
builder's  art  responds  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  human  thouglit  and  culture,  reflecting 
in  its  transformations  of  style  the  onward  prog- 
ress or  the  retrogression  of  civilization,  the  great 
buildings  of  the  world  are  more  eloquent  than 
the  pages  of  the  most  gifted  historian. 

The  history  of  architecture  is,  indeed,  simply 
one  department  of  the  history  of  civilization ;  but 
it  is  a  branch  of  the  general  subject  whose  im- 
portance educators  are  only  beginning  to  realize. 
The  directness  of  the  influence  upon  architecture 
of  movements  in  themselves  purely  religious,  so- 
cial, or  political  is  appreciated  by  very  few.  Only 
those  who  have  made  it  a  subject  of  special  study 
realize  how  wonderfully  the  historic  styles  of 
architecture  interpret  the  history — not  the  art- 
history  merely,  but  the  general  historic  march  of 
events,  social,  political,  religious,  commercial,  in- 
tellectual— of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
All  the  great  ethnic  movements,  the  coloniza- 
tions, migrations,  incursions  and  conquests  of 
history,  have  left  their  mark  on  architecture.  By 
their  buildings  we  can  follow  the  triumphant 
march  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Changes  in  the  theology  and  rubrics 
of  Christendom  are  written  into  the  varying  plans 
of  the  churches  of  early  and  mediaeval  Europe. 
The  revolution  in  the  methods  and  content  of 
human  thought  which  we  call  the  Renaissance 
brought  about  a  revolution  no  less  complete  in 
architectural  art;  and  one  may  trace  the  exact 
course  and  progress  of  this  intellectual  revolu- 
tion through  Europe  by  the  style  of  the  build- 
ings which  arose  along  its  path.  The  differences 
of  temperament  and  character  between  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  antiquity  are  as  clearly  readable 
in  the  aspect  of  the  monuments  they  have  re- 
spectively left  to  the  world  as  in  the  pages  of  their 
poets,  philosophers  and  historians. 

Such  examples  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied ; 
but  these  sufiice  to  illustrate  the  closeness  of  the 
relation  between  the  history  of  architecture  and 
the  general  history  of  civilization.  This  gives  to 
the  study  of  architectural  history  an  interest  far 
transcending  that  which  belongs  to  it  merely  as 
a  branch  of  the  history  of  art.  To  many,  it  is 
true,  it  suggests  nothing  but  a  dry  record  of  the 
sequence  and  changes  of  styles,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  set  of  decorative  forms  for  another 
— which  sufficiently  explains  its  failure  to  receive 
the  recognition  it  deserves.  For  this  too  com- 
mon misapprehension  the  writers  of  architectural 


histories  are  in  part  to  blame.  They  have  too 
often  themselves  taken  the  narrow  view,  and, 
writing  chiefly  for  professional  students,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  styles,  have  failed  to  treat  of  the 
larger  aspects  of  their  subject.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  can  be  made  as  dry  as  the  driest 
of  abstractions;  but  when  it  is  properly  handled 
it  becomes  a  study  of  wonderful  breadth  and 
suggestiveness. 

There  is  a  g^eat  deal  to  interest  the  amateur 
and  layman  even  in  the  structural  developments 
of  the  various  forms  of  building  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  different  periods  and  countries.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  or  abstruse  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  construction.  A  child's  build- 
ing-blocks will  suffice  to  illustrate  most  of  those 
which  it  is  essential  for  the  amateur  to  understand. 
The  remainder  can  be  elucidated  by  means  almost 
as  simple.  All  that  the  ordinary  reader  requires  is 
what  may  be  called  a  qualitative  acquaintance  with 
these  principles;  the  quantitative  determination 
of  the  strains  and  stresses,  and  of  the  precise 
form  and  dimensions  of  each  member  of  the  struc- 
ture, belongs  to  the  profession  of  architectural 
engineering,  with  which  the  lay  student  does 
not  need  to  concern  himself.  This  being  so,  it  is 
possible  to  present  the  bearing  of  these  simple 
and  elementary  structural  principles  upon  the 
development  of  architectural  form  in  a  manner 
at  once  intelligible  and  attractive.  The  student 
can  hardly  fail  to  become  interested  in  observing 
how  differences  in  building  materials  and  in 
scientific  or  material  resources  have  affected  the 
character  and  aspect  of  the  buildings  of  different 
peoples,  and  how,  with  the  gradual  mastery  of 
this  or  that  principle  of  construction,  at  first 
only  imperfectly  comprehended,  architectural 
styles  have  progressed  in  elegance  and  perfection 
in  proportion  as  architects,  by  this  growing  mas- 
tery, have  found  themselves  more  and  more  un- 
hampered in  the  expression  of  their  artistic  con- 
ceptions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Roman  use  of  vaulting. 
The  Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans  had  known  and 
applied  the  principle  of  the  vault  long  before 
the  Romans  began  to  use  it.  By  what  precise 
paths  it  reached  Rome  is  not  yet  wholly  clear; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  it  would  ever  have  come  into  wide  and  gen- 
eral use  even  among  the  Romans  had  it  not  been 
for  their  discovery  of  the  practical  uses  and  con- 
venience of  hydraulic  cement  and  concrete.  This 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  build  enormously 
massive  walls,  piers  and  abutments  at  a  very  low 
cost,  by  means  of  unskilled  labor,  such  as  they 
could  get  from  slaves  or  common  soldiers.    It  also 
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rendered  possible  the  construction  of  huge  vaulted 
roofs  and  ceilings  without  the  use  of  cut  stone  or 
even  of  brick,  by  casting  them,  as  it  were,  on 
rough  molds  or  centerings  of  timber  or  earth. 
The  building  of  vaults  led  them,  furthermore,  to 
make  provision  for  resisting  the  enormous  out- 
ward pressure  or  thrust  exerted  by  all  forms  of 
arched  construction,  and  this  radically  modified 
the  plans  of  their  buildings;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  adoption  of  vaulted  construction,  by 
emancipating  them  from  dependence  upon  col- 
umns for  the  support  of  their  ceilings,  made  pos- 
sible those  vast  unencumbered  interior-s  which  are 
the  greatest  glory  of  Roman  architecture,  and 
delivered  these  noble  structures  from  the  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire. 

The  Roman  system  of  decoration  was,  in  its 
main  developments,  the  natural  and  logical  out- 
come of  this  constructive  system.  Thus,  while 
on  the  one  side  the  history  of  Roman  architecture 
may  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  historical 
and  intellectual  growths  and  relations  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  it  is  seen  in  another  aspect  to  be  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  particular  structural  principle,  that 
of  vaulting,  which  was  destined  finally  to  cul- 
minate in  the  glorious  works  of  the  mediaeval 
cathedral-builders.  A  like  interest,  not  inferior 
in  kind  or  degree,  attaches  to  every  chapter  of 
the  history  of  man's  efforts  to  build  beautifully. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  the  most  inspiring  thing 
about  architecture  is  its  works.  One  achievement 
is  worth  a  score  of  theories.  In  the  average  archi- 
tectural lecture  it  is  the  pictures  that  count.  Great 
buildings,  splendid  buildings,  beautiful  buildings 
seize  hold  of  the  imagination ;  and  they  stir  emo- 
tions which  the  most  eloquent  discourse  would 
hardly  touch.  The  g^eat  monuments  of  architec- 
ture are  something  more  than  the  mere  handi- 
work of  the  architect  and  master-builder.  They 
appeal  to  the  imagination  as  if  endowed  with  life 
and  personality.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
times  which  saw  them  rise  slowly  from  their 
foundations.  The  air  of  antiquity  clings  to  them ; 
or,  if  they  belong  to  more  recent  times  than  de- 
serve that  venerable  title,  the  contrast  which  they 
offer  with  the  work  and  taste  of  commonplace 
modern  things  still  reminds  u«  that  they  belong 
to  the  past,  of  which  they  have  preserved,  as  it 
were,  a  petrified  fragment  for  our  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

Even  the  stay-at-home  may,  to  some  extent, 
share  in  these  sensations.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
take  the  place  of  the  actual  buildings  or  produce 
the  same  impression  as  that  which  one  experi- 
ences who  stands  in  their  very  presence.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  art  of  photography  has  gone 


far  to  make  up  for  the  failure  to  behold  a  build- 
ing with  one's  own  eyes,  and  that  to  one  who 
has  learned  to  read  plans  and  sections  the  draw- 
ings in  a  book  may  convey  more  information  than 
he  could  obtain  in  any  cursory  visit  to  the  struc- 
ture represented.  There  are  many  advantages, 
indeed,  in  the  study  of  buildings  by  their  photo- 
graphs, and  by  such  other  illustrations  of  them 
as  are  obtainable^  especially  plans  and  sections. 
Quite  apart  from  the  signal  saving  in  time  and 
expense  consequent  upon  bringing  the  building 
into  one's  room  instead  of  having  to  journey  some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  to  reach  it,  there 
is  the  immense  convenience  of  being  able  to 
examine  in  detail,  and  at  one's  leisure,  every  part 
of  a  complex  edifice,  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  to 
compare  widely  separated  buildings  of  the  same 
class  or  style  by  actually  placing  them  side  by 
side. 

Photographs  of  all  the  more  important  struc- 
tures treated  of  in  the  text-books  can  be  obtained 
for  a  very  small  outlay.  In  the  form  of  blue- 
prints and  of  process-cuts  or  gelatine-prints  in 
black  and  white,  thousands  of  subjects  are  to  be 
had  for  a  cent  or  two  apiece;  so  that  it  is  easy 
and  not  at  all  expensive  to  extra-illustrate  any 
architectural  history  one  may  be  engaged  in 
studying.  To  study  the  photographs  with  the 
text-book  in  hand,  or  the  historical  or  critical 
treatise  with  the  photographs  in  hand,  is  an  occu- 
pation both  instructive  and  entertaining.  One 
comes  thereby  to  know  a  building  with  an  in- 
timacy second  only  to  that  which  results  from 
long  and  repeated  visits  to  the  actual  structure. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  that  the  study  of  architecture, 
although  it  cannot  in  itself  furnish  a  complete 
liberal  education,  comes  nearer  to  it  than  does 
any  other  course  of  professional  training;  for  it 
reaches  out,  on  the  one  hand,  to  practical  scienti- 
fic and  mechanical  interests,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  abstract  and  theoretical  culture.  Architecture 
is  an  art,  a  science,  a  business,  and  a  profession. 
It  involves  training  in  all  these  four  forms  of 
knowledge  and  modes  of  activity  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  alleged  of  any  other 
single  pursuit. 

These  varied  relations  give  to  architectural 
study  an  attractiveness  which  appeals  to  an  ex- 
ceptionally broad  range  of  tastes  and  aptitudes. 
It  embraces  so  many  distinct  lines  of  reading  and 
investigation,  lends  itself  to  so  many  diverse 
points  of  view,  and  cultivates  withal  so  catholic 
a  spirit  toward  departments  of  knowledge  other 
than  those  specifically  its  own,  that  every  seeker 
after  intellectual  advancement  can  find  pertinent 
material  somewhere  in  its  broad  field. 
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By  Selma  Lagerlof 
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It  is  very  possible  that  I  am  mistaken,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  astonishing  number  of  peo- 
ple die  this  year.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  cannot 
go  down  the  street  without  meeting  a  hearse. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  about  all  those  who 
are  carried  to  the  churchyard.  I  always  feel 
as  if  it  were  so  sad  for  the  dead  who  have  to  be 
buried  in  towns.  I  can  hear  how  they  moan  in 
their  coffins.  Some  complain  that  they  have  not 
had  plumes  on  the  hearse;  some  count  up  the 
wreaths,  and  are  not  satisfied ;  and  then  there  are 
some  who  have  only  been  followed  by  two  or 
three  carriages,  and  who  are  hurt  by  it. 

The  dead  ought  never  to  know  and  experience 
such  things;  but  people  in  towns  do  not  at  all 
understand  how  they  ought  to  honor  those  who 
have  entered  into  eternal  rest. 

When  I  really  think  over  it  I  do  not  know  any 
place  where  they  understand  it  better  than  at 
home  in  Svartsjo.  If  you  die  in  the  parish  of 
Svartsjo  you  know  you  will  have  a  coffin  like  that 
of  everyone  else — an  honest  black  coffin  which  is 
like  the  coffins  in  which  the  country  judge  and 
the  local  magistrate  were  buried  a  year  or  two 
ago.  For  the  same  joiner  makes  all  the  coffins, 
and  he  has  only  one  pattern;  the  one  is  made 
neither  better  nor  worse*  than  the  other.  And  you 
know  also,  for  you  have  seen  it  so  many  times, 
that  you  will  be  carried  to  the  church  on  a 
wagon  which  has  been  painted  black  for  the 
occasion.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  at  all 
about  any  plumes.  And  you  know  that  the  whole 
village  will  follow  you  to  the  church,  and  that 
they  will  drive  as  slowly  and  as  solemnly  for  you 
as  for  a  landed  proprietor. 

It  is  not  at  all  as  it  is  in  a  town,  where  you 
can  be  buried  any  day.  At  Svartsjo  you  must  be 
buried  on  a  Sunday,  so  that  you  can  have  the 
whole  parish  around  you.  There  you  will  have 
standing  near  your  coffin  both  the  girl  with  whom 
you  danced  at  the  last  midsummer  night's  festival 
and  the  man  with  whom  you  exchanged  horses 
at  the  last  fair.  You  will  have  the  schoolmaster 
who  took  so  much  trouble  with  you  when  you 
were  a  little  lad,  and  who  had  forgotten  you, 
although  you  remembered  him  so  well;  and  you 
will  have  the  old  Memoer  of  Parliament  who 
never  before  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  bow 
to  you. 


♦From  A  Swedish  Homestead.  By  Selma  Lager- 
lof. Translated  by  Jessie  Brochner.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 


You  cannot  imagine  what  a  churchwarden  we 
haye  at  Svartsjo.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  he 
looks  like  a  Field-Marshal.  He  has  short  white 
hair  and  twisted  mustaches,  and  a  pointed  im- 
perial; he  is  slim  and  tall  and  straight,  with  a 
light  and  firm  step.  On  Sundays  he  wears  a  well- 
brushed  frock-coat  of  fine  cloth.  He  really  looks 
a  very  fine  old  gentleman,  and  it  is  he  who  walks 
at  the  head  of  the  procession.  Then  comes  the 
verger.  Not  that  the  verger  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  churchwarden.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  Sunday  hat  is  too  large  and  old-fash- 
ioned; as  likely  as  not  he  is  awkward — but  when 
is  a  verger  not  awkward? 

Then  you  come  next  in  your  coffin,  with  the 
six  bearers,  and  then  follow  the  clergyman  and 
the  clerk  and  the  Town  Council  and  the  whole 
parish.  All  the  congregation  will  follow  you  to 
the  churchyard,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  But 
I  will  tell  you  something:  All  those  who  follow 
you  look  so  small  and  poor.  They  are  not  fine 
town's-people,  you  know — only  plain,  simple 
Svartsjo  folk.  There  is  only  one  who  is  great 
and  important,  and  that  is  you  in  your  coffin — 
you  who  are  dead. 

The  others  the  next  day  will  have  to  resume 
their  heavy  and  toilsome  work.  They  will  have 
to  live  in  poor  old  cottages  and  wear  old,  patched 
clothes;  the  others  will  always  be  plagued  and 
worried,  and  dragged  down  and  humbled  by 
poverty. 

Those  who  follow  you  to  your  grave  become 
far  more  sad  by  looking  at  the  living  than  by 
thinking  of  you  who  are  dead.  You  need  not 
look  any  more  at  the  velvet  collar  of  your  coat 
to  see  if  it  is  not  getting  worn  at  the  edges;  you 
need  not  make  a  special  fold  of  your  silk  hand- 
kerchief to  hide  that  it  is  beginning  to  fray; 
you  will  never  more  be  compelled  to  ask  the 
village  shopkeeper  to  let  you  have  goods  on 
credit.     * 

While  they  are  following  you  to  the  grave 
everyone  will  be  thinking  that  it  is  best  to  be 
dead — better  to  soar  heavenwards,  carried  on  the 
white  clouds  of  the  morning — than  to  be  always 
experiencing  life's  manifold  troubles.  When  they 
come  to  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  where  the 
grave  has  been  made,  the  bands  are  exchanged 
for  strong  ropes,  and  people  get  on  to  the  loose 
earth  and  lower  you  down.  And  when  this  has 
been  done  the  clerk  advances  to  the  grave  and 
begins  to  sing :  "I  walk  toward  death." 
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He  sings  the  hymn  quite  alone;  neither  the 
clergyman  nor  any  of  the  congregation  help  him. 
But  the  clerk  must  sing;  however  keen  the  north 
wind  and  however  glaring  the  sun  which  shines 
straight  in  his  face,  sing  he  does. 

The  clerk,  however,  is  getting  old  now,  and 
he  has  not  much  voice  left ;  he  is  quite  aware  that 
it  does  not  sound  as  well  now  as  formerly  when 
he  sang  people  into  their  graves;  but  he  does  it 
all  the  same — it  is  part  of  his  duty.  For  the  day, 
you  understand,  when  his  voice  quite  fails  him,  so 
that  he  cannot  sing  any  more,  he  must  resign 
his  office,  and  this  means  downright  poverty  for 
him.  Therefore  the  whole  gathering  stands  in 
apprehension  while  the  old  clerk  sings,  wonder- 
ing whether  his  voice  will  last  through  the  whole 
verse.  But  no  one  joins  him,  not  a  single  person, 
for  that  would  not  do ;  it  is  not  the  custom.  Peo- 
ple never  sing  at  a  grave  at  Svartsjo.  People  do 
not  sing  in  the  church  either,  except  the  first 
hymn  on  Christmas  Day  morning. 

Still,  if  one  listened  very  attentively,  one  could 
hear  that  the  clerk  does  not  sing  alone.  There 
really  is  another  voice,  but  it  sounds  so  exactly 
the  same  that  the  two  voices  blend  as  if  they  were 
only  one.  The  other  who  sings  is  a  little  old  man 
in  a  long,  coarse  gray  coat.  He  is  still  older  than 
the  clerk,  but  he  gives  out  all  the  voice  he  has  to 
help  him.  And  the  voice,  as  I  have  told  you,  is 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  the  clerk's ;  they  are  so 
alike  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  it. 

But  when  one  looks  closer,  the  little  gray  old 
man  is  also  exactly  like  the  clerk;  he  has  the  same 
nose  and  chin  and  mouth,  only  somewhat  older, 
and,  as  it  were,  more  hardly  dealt  with  in  life. 
And  then  one  understands  that  the  little  gray  man 
is  the  clerk's  brother;  and  then  one  knows  why 
he  helps  him.  For,  you  see,  things  have  never 
gone  well  with  him  in  this  world,  and  he  has 
always  had  bad  luck;  and  once  he  was  made  a 
bankrupt,  and  brought  the  clerk  into  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  knows  that  it  is  his  fault  that  his 
brother  has  always  had  to  struggle.  And  the 
clerk,  you  know,  has  tried  to  help  him  on  to  his 
legs  again,  but  with  no  avail,  for  he  has  not  been 
one  of  those  one  can  help.  He  has  always  been 
unfortunate;  and  then,  he  has  had  no  strength 
of  purpose. 

But  the  clerk  has  been  the  shining  light  in  the 
family;  and  for  the  other  it  has  been  a  case  of 
receiving  and  receiving,  and  he  has  never  been 
able  to  make  any  return  at  all.  Great  God !  even 
to  talk  of  making  any  return — ^he  who  is  so  poor ! 
You  should  only  see  the  little  hut  in  the  forest 
where  he  lives.  He  knows  that  he  has  always 
been  dull  and  sad,  only  a  burden — only  a  burden 
for  his  brother  and  for  others.    But  now  of  late 


he  has  become  a  great  man;  now  he  is  able  to 
give  some  return.  And  that  he  does.  Now  he 
helps  his  brother,  the  clerk,  who  has  been  the  sun- 
shine and  life  and  joy  for  him  all  his  days.  Now 
he  helps  him  to  sing,  so  that  he  may  keep  his 
office. 

He  does  not  go  to  church,  for  he  thinks  that 
everyone  looks  at  him  because  he  has  no  black 
Sunday  clothes;  but  every  Sunday  he  goes  up 
to  the  church  to  see  whether  there  is  a  coffin  on 
the  black  trestles  outside  the  parish  room;  and 
if  there  is  one  he  goes  to  the  grave,  in  spite  of  his 
old  gray  coat,  and  helps  his  brother  with  his  piti- 
ful old  voice. 

The  little  old  man  knows  very  well  how  badly 
he  sings;  he  places  himself  behind  the  others, 
and  does  not  push  forward  to  the  grave.  But 
sing  he  does;  it  would  not  matter  so  much  if  the 
clerk's  voice  should  fail  on  one  or  other  note,  his 
brother  is  there  and  helps  him. 

At  the  churchyard  no  one  laughs  at  the  sing- 
ing; but  when  people  go  home  and  have  thrown 
off  their  devoutness,  then  they  speak  about  the 
service,  and  then  they  laugh  at  the  clerk's  singing 
— ^laugh  both  at  his  and  his  brother's.  The  clerk 
does  not  mind  it,  it  is  the  same  to  him;  but  his 
brother  thinks  about  it  and  suffers  from  it;  he 
dreads  the  Sunday  the  whole  .week,  but  still  he 
comes  punctually  to  the  churchyard  and  does  his 
duty.  But  you  in  your  coffin,  you  do  not  think  so 
badly  of  the  singing.  You  think  that  it  is  good 
music.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  would  like  to  be 
buried  in  Svartsjo,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  that 
singing  ? 

It  says  in  the  hymn  that  life  is  but  a  walk 
toward  death,  and  when  the  two  old  men  sing 
this — ^the  two  who  have  suffered  for  each  other 
during  their  whole  life — then  one  understands 
better  than  ever  before  how  wearisome  it  is  to 
live,  and  one  is  so  entirely  satisfied  with  being 
dead. 

And  then  the  singing  stops,  and  the  clergyman 
throws  earth  on  the  coffin  and  says  a  prayer  over 
you.  Then  the  two  old  voices  sing:  "I  walk 
toward  heaven."  And  they  do  not  sing  this  verse 
any  better  than  the  former;  their  voices  grow 
more  feeble  and  querulous  the  longer  they  sing. 
But  for  you  a  great  and  wide  expanse  opens,  and 
you  soar  upward  with  tremulous  joy,  and  every- 
thing earthly  fades  and  disappears. 

But  still  the  last  which  you  hear  of  things 
earthly  tells  of  faithfulness  and  love.  And  in  the 
midst  of  your  trembling  flight  the  poor  song  will 
awake  memories  of  all  the  faithfulness  and  love 
you  have  met  with  here  below,  and  this  will  bear 
you  upward.  This  will  fill  you  with  radiance  and 
make  you  beautiful  as  an  angel. 
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The  brunt  of  the  suffering  was  borne  by  the 
very  poor  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  town. 
The  early  morning  scenes  along  Hester  street  and 
Division  street  and  Delancey  and  Allen  streets 
were  interesting  and  sad  to  behold. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  poor  inhabit- 
ants, unable  to  exist  longer  in  their  close,  stifling 
quarters,  brought  their  mattresses  from  inside  the 
houses  and  camped  in  the  street.  When  the 
policemen  on  beat  along  Hester  and  Division 
streets  made  their  early  rounds  they  had  to  take 
to  the  roadway,  for  it  was  impossible,  without 
stepping  on  exhausted  sleepers,  to  walk  the  side- 
walk. 

Whole  families  camped  out,  fathers  anxious 
to  keep  their  young  together,  mothers  with  cry- 
ing babies,  and  children  who  were  too  exhausted 
to  care  where  they  slept.  And  while  the  street 
was  blocked  with  these,  the  roofs  of  the  tene- 
ments for  blocks  around  were  covered  with  others, 
and  the  fire-escape  landings  were  crowded  with 
still  others,  driven  to  the  point  of  desperation 
to  find  rest  and  comfort. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  this  multitude,  for  thousands 
there  were  throughout  the  entire  district,  it  came 
with  a  still  further  promise  to  torture  the  ex- 
hausted people.  Gradually  the  beds  began  to 
disappear  from  the  streets,  but  the  fire  escapes 
remained  crowded  with  bedding  all  day  long  in 
anticipation  of  another  frightful  night.  Many 
there  were  who  were  too  exhausted  to  go  to 
work,  and  it  was  common  to  see  able-bodied  men 
lying  on  their  doorsteps  all  day  long,  half  asleep. 

Seward  Park — the  sand  dunes  between  East 
Broadway  and  Hester  street — was  deserted  all 
day.  On  the  hot  gravel  of  the  park  "heat  devils" 
danced,  but  only  undef  the  few  inadequate  sheds 
did  a  few  small  boys  venture  for  air. 

As  usual,  it  was  the  small  boy  who  came  out 
ahead  of  the  game.  At  every  fire  hydrant  be- 
tween the  acts  of  bathing  over-heated  horses  the 
youngsters  turned  the  hose  on  one  another,  and 
if  the  firemen  objected  the  youngsters  waited 
until  a  horse  was  bathed  and  then  stood  in  the 
.spray  and  the  stream  deflected  from  the  hot  sides 
of  the  animal.  In  Jackson  street  there  was  a 
rare  treat  for  the  little  fellows.  Here  men  from 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department  unscrewed 
hydrants  to  flush  the  streets,  and  as  the  great 
four-inch  stream  shot  out  the  boys  scrambled  into 
it,  cooling  their  overheated  little  bodies  until 
they  yelled  with  glee. 


♦From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  2  and  3. 


But  along  Hester  street,  where  the  asphalt 
exhaled  even  more  heat  and  queer  smells  than 
were  ever  put  into  it,  there  was  suffering  all  day 
among  the  population.  Here  naked  children  were 
running  around  as  unconcerned  as  if  they  were 
on  Broadway  on  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  even 
the  grown  people  had  none  too  much  to  cover 
them.  Many  of  the  older  children  appeared  on 
the  streets  in  underclothing  only.  The  cheap  soda 
water  stands  where  the  beverage  is  sold  at  one 
and  two  and  three  cents  a  glass,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  glass,  did  a  splendid  business,  but 
otherwise  even  the  pushcart  peddlers  suffered  in 
their  business.  They  stood  all  day,  their  carts 
laden  with  tempting  unripe  and  decayed  fruit, 
covered  with  oilcloths  or  bed  ticking,  but  none 
came  to  buy.  None  wished  to  eat.  It  was  drink, 
cooling  drink  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air  that  the 
poor  craved  but  could  not  get. 

The  suffering,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  poor  alone.  Battery  Park,  to  which  men 
flock  in  hot  weather  from  all  parts  of  this  borough 
and  from  Brooklyn,  was  besieged  and  turned  into 
a  huge  camping  ground.  Men  and  women  alike 
and  of  all  ages  came  here  to  find  the  breezes 
which  they  knew  must  be  at  the  Battery  if  any- 
where. 

The  police  in  that  district  waived  all  rules,  and 
even  the  much-protected  grass  was  turned  into 
use.  The  visitors  flocked  onto  the  lawns  and 
stretched  themselves  out  to  sleep,  and  as  the  day 
dawned  and  cast  gray  shadows  over  the  prostrate 
crowd  the  spectacle  was  suggested  of  a  battlefield 
with  the  bodies  of  slain  lying  as  they  had  fallen. 

Those  who  went  to  the  Battery  found  some 
sort  of  rest,  for  a  slight  wind  was  felt  there ;  and 
it  continued  all  day,  fascinating  hundreds  who 
had  over-nighted  there,  so  that  they  decided  to 
remain  instead  of  going  to  work. 

The  public*  bath  at  this  point  did  a  rushing 
business.  It  was  "Ladies'  Day,"  and  all  but  women 
and  girls  were  excluded.  The  "ladies"  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  privilege,  and  they  came  in  droves 
and  groups  on  every  ferryboat  landing  from  Brook- 
lyn and  with  each  car  and  train  arriving  from  up 
town.  By  i  o'clock  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  bath  said  that  over  2,000  bathers  had  "gone 
in." 

"We  had  them  here  as  early  as  5  o'clock,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  much  earlier,"  said  one  of 
the  women  attendants.  "We  open  the  bath  at 
that  hour,  but  when  we  came  we  found  a  string 
of  over  200  lined  up  at  the  entrance,  and  the  ones 
nearest  the  door  pounding  and  saying  hard  things 
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about  a  city  that  did  not  open  its  bath  houses  until 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Down  town  in  the  business  districts  passers  by 
simply  looked  at  each  other  and  said  things  under 
their  breath.  Staid  business  men,  not  the  shirt- 
waist kind,  nor  those  likely  to  fall  victim  to  the 
craze,  removed  their  coats  and  carried  them  over 
their  arms  as  regardless  of  appearances  as  if  they 
were  at  a  country  baseball  game. 

The  soda  water  stands  did  a  record-breaking 
business.  Many  of  the  big  places  were  sold  out 
of  several  kinds  of  syrups  long  before  the  hottest 
period  of  the  day.  Next  to  the  soda  water  men, 
the  fan  men  reaped  the  best  harvest.  One  man 
on  Broadway  who  sold  Coney  Island  and  Cats- 
kill  Mountain  breezes  at  5  cents  each,  disposed 
of  150  of  them  by  3  o'clock,  and  then  went  to 
Coney  Island  to  get  some  of  the  "real  stuff,"  be- 
cause he  thought  he  deserved  it. 

The  crowds  at  the  bridge  going  to  Coney  Island 
were  record  breaking  considering  that  it  was  a 
week  day.  On  Sunday  night  many  who  went  to 
the  Island  remained  over  night,  digging  holes  for 
themselves  in  the  sand,  lying  under  the  clear 
sky,  and  were  fanned  to  sleep  by  ocean  breezes. 
Of  these,  many  have  not  yet  returned  to  their 
homes.  For  sojourning  places  they  evidently 
think  the  Island  plenty  good  enough  for  any  man, 
and  many  went  to  work  from  there  yesterday 
morning  and  returned  there  last  night  to  sleep 
in  the  sand  and  recuperate  what  energy  they  lost 
during  the  day.  All  the  other  points  of  exit  of 
the  town  were  packed  with  excursionists. 

By  far  the  greatest  suffering,  however,  was 
among  the  horses.  The  drivers,  themselves  un* 
strung  by  the  strain  of  the  week's  heat,  handled 
the  unfortunate  brutes  with  little  mercy.  Only 
when  it  came  to  the  fire  houses,  where  the 
animals  were  to  be  bathed,  did  the  horses 
come  in  for  any  refreshment.  A  number  of  cases 
of  overheated  animals  were  about  to  be  driven 
past  the  watering  hose,  when  the  firemen  got  the 
drivers  to  change  their  minds.  The  men  had  no 
particular  authority  to  do  this,  it  was  simply  an 
act  of  mercy  on  their  part;  and  the  driver  who 
can  get  by  when  the  firemen  want  him  to  do  as 
they  "request"  is  a  good  man. 

The  horses  under  the  hose  enjoy  the  life-giving 
streams  that  play  over  their  backs  and  cool  their 
burning  heads  and  breasts.  Most  of  them  try 
to  catch  the  stream  in  their  mouths. 


The  rise  of  the  thermometer  began  with  the 
coming  of  the  sun,  surrounded  by  a  sickly  cop- 
pery glare  which  announced  another  day  of  tor- 
ture. All  night  long  the  temperature  had  been 
at  a  height  that  made  sleeping  impossible  for  the 


thousands  of  worn-out  human  and  animal  crea- 
tures that  make  up  the  population  of  the  city. 

Throughout  the  night  cars  running  to  and 
from  the  Battery,  and  the  ferryboats  of  all  lines, 
were  packed  with  sweltering  persons  unable  to 
find  sleep  and  anxious  to  spend  the  night  aboard 
anything  that  floated,  even  though  it  were  but  a 
ferryboat.  The  ferryboats  at  the  foot  of  Cortlandt 
street,  the  Staten  Island  ferryboats,  and  even  the 
Brooklyn  ferryboats  were  crowded  on  every  trip, 
the  passengers  simply  paying  another  fare  and 
remaining  to  sail  back  and  forth  over  the  water 
to  catch  gasps  of  fresh  air. 

In  the  shopping  districts  along  Sixth  avenue 
the  stores  were  almost  deserted. 

On  the  lower  east  side  among  the  poor  of  the 
city  the  same  pitiful  efforts  shown  on  the  previous 
days  to  fight  the  heat  were  apparent.  As  usual, 
whole  families  slept  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
tops  of  houses  and  on  fire-escape  landings.  Many, 
however,  went  to  the  parks,  and  Central  Park 
showed  a  rare  sight  as  the  blistering  sun  went 
down  on  it  Monday  night.  Whole  families, 
mothers  and  babes  in  arms,  had  gone  to  the  Park 
to  sleep  outdoors  rather  than  to  stifle  in  their 
squalid  hot  rooms.  All  made  themselves  com- 
fortable for  the  night  and  found  places  for  them- 
selves to  sleep  under  trees  and  bushes,  or  to 
spend  the  hot  night  at  least  under  God's  free  sky. 

Battery  Park,  as  on  previous  days,  was  a  ren- 
dezvous for  a  vast  multitude  of  people  of  all  ages 
in  search  of  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

As  usual,  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  city  were 
the  horses.  Over  250  cases  of  overheated  horses 
were  treated  by  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for,  like  the 
human  creatures,  the  animals,  owing  to  lack  of 
sleep  at  night,  have  become  steadily  less  able 
to  withstand  a  strain,  and  they  dropped  off  almost 
like  flies.  So  steadily  did  the  horses  fall  that 
within  one  block  on  Nassau  street  three  lay  dead 
at  the  same  time,  the  wagon  to  remove  the  ani- 
mals being  too  buSy  to  be  able  to  pick  them  up 
promptly.  , 

Many  stores  and  private  houses  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  horses  by  supplying  water  hoses 
and  men  to  bathe  the  animals.  One  store  at 
Warren  street  and  Broadway  erected  a  new  wash- 
tub  at  the  curb  in  front  of  its  door  and  into  this* 
led  a  hose  which  ran  from  the  inside  of  the 
building  across  the  sidewalk.  Over  the  tub  in 
crude  letters  was  the  sign 

"Water  Your  Horses   Here." 

All  day  long  overheated  animals  were  driven 
to  this  tub  and  were  bathed  and  refreshed,  an 
interested  crowd  looking  at  the  animals  as  they 
gradually  revived. 
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I  am  thinking  just  at  this  moment  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  as  I  have  seen  him  many  a  time 
leaning  back  in  his  revolving  chair  in  his  study 
in  the  rear  room  of  his  Hicks  street  house  in 
Brooklyn.  He  always  played  with  interviewers, 
cracking  jokes,  telling  stories,  quizzing  them  and 
saying  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  things.  He  talked 
with  the  utmost  frankness,  saying  much  that  he 
did  not  want  published,  and  trusting  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  interviewer  to  make  him  prop- 
erly staid  and  dignified  in  print.  He  had  a  way 
of  bringing  Mrs.  Beecher  into  the  conversation. 
She  generally  sat  by  him  sewing,  and  pretended 
to  be  very  indignant  at  the  unauthorized  use  of 
her  name.  I  remember  only  one  instance  in  which 
his  confidence  was  abused  and  his  conversation 
published  verbatim.  That  hurt,  but  did  not  cure 
him  of  his  habit  of  trusting  the  press  men. 

Round,  fat,  ringleted  Barnum  was,  of  course, 
a  great  friend  of  the  interviewer.  A  jolly,  loud- 
laughing,  roguish  soul,  and  a  great  teller  of 
stories,  as  I  remember  him.  I  came  down  witli 
him  from  Bridgeport  one  day  about  a  year  before 
his  death,  and  he  was  in  high  feather.  Seated 
in  one  of  the  parlor  car  armchairs  he  conversed 
with  me,  recalling  the  past  and  planning  for  the 
future.  He  was  as  hopeful,  as  enthusiastic  and 
as  merry  as  a  boy,  and  the  ladies  in  the  car  grad- 
ually crept  closer  and  closer  to  listen  to  his  jokes 
and  stories. 

The  last  time  I  interviewed  General  Howard 
it  was  on  the  subject  of  answers  to  prayer,  and 
I  thought  I  had  him.  In  his  famous  fight  with 
Stonewall  Jackson  the  Union  forces  were  de- 
feated, so  I  inquired  of  General  Howard: 

"You  prayed  before  that  battle?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered. 

"And  Jackson  was  a  praying  man.  He  prayed 
also?" 

"Yes,"  he  assented. 

"Then  how  was  it  he  gained  the  victory?  Did 
that  mean  that  the  Union, cause  was  wrong?" 

Very  gently  the  good  old  general  replied :  "Both 
our  prayers  were  answered.  Jackson  prayed  for 
immediate  victory  and  I  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  our  cause.    We  both  got  what  we  prayed  for." 

Kipling,  in  one  of  his  books  on  America,  tells 
about  a  delightful  interview  that  he  had  with 
Mark  Twain.  Well,  I  had  just  such  another. 
Mark  lay  back  in  his  Morris  chair  with  a  pipe 
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in  his  mouth  and  talked  Americanism.  He  gos- 
siped and  fought  with  me  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
over  some  mistaken  notions  that  I  had,  and  settled 
some  big  problems  that  have  long  been  troubling 
statesmen.  But  he  would  not  let  me  publish  a 
line.  "If  papers  and  magazines  can  get  and  print 
interviews  with  me,"  he  said,  "they  won't  buy  my 
articles,  and  then  where  should  I  be?" 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  a  good  man  to  interview, 
and  talks  simply  and  frankly  to  those  who  get 
close  enough  to  him.  Roosevelt,  when  interested, 
fires  his  words  like  a  volley  of  bullets,  and  at 
times  makes  sudden  and  alarming  jumps  from 
his  chair  into  the  face  of  the  interviewer. 

But  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  the  model 
source  of  interviews.  He  is  a  perfect  marvel  in 
this  respect.  The  last  interview  I  had  with  him  I 
arranged  over  the  telephone.    He  said: 

"Be  at  the  door  of  the  directors*  room  in  the 
Equitable  Building  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  to- 
day." 

I  was  there,  and  prompt  to  the  minute  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  came  galloping 
through^ the  hall  towing  two  .portly  gentlemen 
along  with  him.  He  picked  me  up  at  the  door, 
sidetracked  the  portly  gentlemen  into  a  room 
where  dinner  was  to  be  laid,  and  rushed  with 
me  to  a  corner  where  there  were  two  chairs. 

"Now,"  he  said,  squaring  himself. 

"We  should  like  you  to  tell  the  American  pub- 
lic through  us  about  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Mr. 
Choate  for  the  English  Ambassadorship,"  I  said. 

Instantly  he  began  with  beautiful  diction  to 
tell  just  why  we  were  to  be  congratulated  because 
of  Mr.  Choate's  appointment.  He  went  on  for 
eight  hundred  words  or  so  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  words  a  minute  without  a 
pause,  slip,  or  flaw  of  any  sort,  and  then  asked : 

"Is  that  enough?" 

"Not  by  any  means,"  I  said.  "You  have  not 
spoken  of  your  personal  relations  with  Mr. 
Choate,"  and  off  he  went  on  that.  In  two  minutes 
more  he  finished,  shook  hands  w^ith  me  and  gal- 
loped away  to  dinner  with  the  portly  gentlemen. 

The  interview  as  I  had  it  was  perfect,  which 
is  very  extraordinary,  as  usually  the  interviewed 
contributes  the  ideas  in  the  rough  and  says  to 
the  interviewer:  "Fix  that  up  to  suit  yourself." 

But  all  interviews  are  not  pleasant,  by  any 
means.  Sometimes  the  interviewed  adopts  a  most 
unphilosophic,  not  to  say  unreasonable,  attitude, 
like  that  of  the  sailor  whom  Gilbert  tells  about  in 
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the  ballad  of  the  Nancy  Brig,  who  not  only  re- 
fused to  yield  to  culinary  demands  on  his  own 
person,  but  actually  cooked  the  cook.  In  other 
words,  sometimes  the  interviewed  turn  and  rend 
us.  Wu  Ting-fang,  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  for  instance,  always  asks  the  re- 
porters more  questions  than  they  do  him.  I  have 
not  yet  been  assigned  to  get  anything  from  him, 
but  I  remember  an  eminent  surgeon  whom  I  in- 
terviewed at  three  o'clock  one  morning  in  regard 
to  a  capital  operation  on  a  man  known  all  over 
the  world.  It  was  a  very  cold  winter  night  and 
my  surgical  friend  had  been  sleeping  for  some 
hours  when  I  arrived  on  the  scene  and  agitated 
his  bell.  He  raised  a  third-story  window,  put 
out  a  night-capped  head  and  objurgated. 

It  was  not  a  dignified  proceeding,  and  I  felt 
like  saying,  in  the  language  of  the  young  man 
who  woke  up  the  Senator  in  Othello:  "For 
shame,  put  on  thy  gown !"  But  instead  of  that 
I  told  him  what  the  editor  of  my  paper  required. 

To  my  astonishment  he  consigned  the  editor 
of  my  paper  to  the  abode  of  torment  and  told  me 
to  follow  him. 

Another  occasion  on  which  the  interviewer 
was  not  well  received  was  during  the  Beecher 
funeral  fourteen  years  ago.  When  the  muffled 
drums  were  rolling  and  the  clergyman  in  his 
robes  and  bearing  the  Book  in  his  hands  was  lead- 
ing the  great  procession  down  the  street  from 
the  house  to  the  church,  one  of  the  men  of  my 
guild  sprang  out  from  the  sidewalk,  fell  into  step 
with  him  and  tried  to  interview  him  concerning 
his  address  at  the  private  service  which  had  just 
been  held. 

If  ever  a  minister  wanted  to  kick  a  fellow 
being  this  one  did,  but  he  dared  not  even  look 
vexed,  so  many  thousands  of  eyes  were  upon 
him.  The  interviewer  had  some  provocation,  as 
the  minister  had  promised  to  give  him  a  copy  of 
the  address  and  had  failed  to  keep  his  word. 

Some  of  the  glimpses  that  we  get  of  these 
celebrities  reveal  them  in  extraordinary  lights, 
and  when  I  say  that  Hall  Caine  rises  before 
my  mind's  eye. 

I  first  set  eyes  on  him  in  an  upper  room  of  the 
Everett  House.  The  night  had  fallen  and  only 
the  light  of  the  coal  fire  illuminated  the  figure 
that  rose  and  half  turned  to  meet  me. 

I  paused,  startled. 

The  tall,  thin  figure,  the  loose  clothing  giving 
the  eflfect  of  robes,  the  pale,  melancholy  face, 
bordered  by  fair  beard  and  long  fair  hair,  the 
quiet  voice,  the  expression  of  meekness  and  suf- 
fering, all  reminded  me  most  forcibly  of  the  Man 
of  Nazareth.  As  we  conversed  concerning  The 
Christian   (the  novel  was  then  in  the  height  of 


its  popularity),  and  as  he  told  of  his  persecu- 
tion by  the  English  reviewers,  the  likeness  sensi- 
bly increased.  I  have  often  since  wondered  how 
much  of  it  was  intended,  remembering  that  Major 
•  Pond's  office  was  close  at  hand. 

Another  odd  interview  was  with  a  man  who 
imagined  he  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  live. 
Thousands  of  people  were  cheering  him  as  a 
great  hero,  but  he  was  the  most  frightened  in- 
dividual I  ever  beheld.  It  was  on  the  Niagara 
River  on  the  day  that  the  first  man  went  through 
the  rapids  in  a  barrel.  This  was  about  twelve 
years  ago,  and  a  year  or  two  after  the  famous 
Englishman,  Captain  Webb,  lost  his  life  trying 
to  swim  through  the  whirlpool.  I  was  passing 
through  Niagara,  and  followed  my  custom  of  ask- 
ing policemen  of  a  strange  town  for  the  news  of 
the  place. 

The  fat  policeman  whom  I  consulted  said: 

'The  town's  dead.  There  is  no  news."  Then 
he  added :  "Except  that  fool  with  the  barrel  who's 
going  to  run  the  whirlpool." 

"Where?"  I  asked. 

"Down  at  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  landing,"  he 
said,  and  away  I  raced. 

I  got  on  the  spot  just  in  time,  and  jumped 
and  scrambled  down  the  bank  to  the  old  Maid  of 
the  Mist  Landing,  where  a  red  barrel  was  bobbing 
in  the  water  at  the  stern  of  a  boat,  in  which 
three  men  sat.  I  jumped  into  this  boat  from  a 
rock  and  the  man  asked:  "Who  are  you?" 

"I'm  from  the  press  of  New  York,"  I  said. 

"You  tow  the  barrel,"  said  the  men.  And  they 
gave  me  the  rope. 

Out  into  the  stream  we  pulled  just  above  the 
railroad  bridge.  It  was  a  glorious  day;  the  sun 
was  shining,  the  sky  was  blue,  the  river  was 
green  and  white,  the  banks  were  red,  and  their 
tops  were  lined  with  applauding  multitudes,  and 
in  the  barrel  behind  me  was  the  great  man.  He 
opened  the  top  of  it  and  put  his  head  out,  and  I 
got  a  good  look  at  him.  His  face  was  deathly 
pale  and  the  skin  was  creeping  about  on  it.  He 
was  perspiring  rivers,  and  trembling  most  violent- 
ly. He  spoke  in  a  peevish  way,  and  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water. 

"Give  it  up,"  we  suggested.    "It  isn't  too  late." 

"Oh,  yes  it  is!"  he  said.  "It's  too  late  now. 
It's  too  late  now !"    His  voice  was  a  faint  wail. 

I  asked  him  some  questions,  but  he  could  not 
talk  coherently.  Presently  he  closed  the  top  of 
the  barrel,  and  we  let  him  go.  Soon  the  current 
had  him  whirling  like  a  top,  and  away  he  went 
while  we  returned  to  shore. 

He  got  through  safely,  but  when  I  questioned 
him  about  his  sensations  in  the  whirlpool  he  was 
unable  to  tell  me  anything. 
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A  mtrleam  8ong8t0r9 Lynn  !•»  Spragut Outing 

If  among  American  song-birds  the  first  place 
as  performers  is  granted  with  little  demur  to 
three  thrushes,  there  is  no  such  unanimity  of 
sentiment  as  to  the  bird  or  birds  entitled  to  the 
second  rank.  There  are  many  in  the  South  who 
claim  for  their  famous  ventriloquist  and  imitator, 
the  mocking-bird,  a  place  beside  the  great  vocal- 
ists. Perhaps  its  ecstatic  song  is  more  widely 
celebrated,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  than  the 
sylvan  psalmody  of  the  thrushes,  but  tliis  no 
doubt  is  largely  because  the  song  is  more  gen- 
erally and  perfectly  known.  The  mocking-bird 
is  far  more  common  than  the  wood-thrush,  not  so 
shy  as  the  veery,  nor  a  recluse  like  the  hermit. 
Neither  is  he  chary  of  his  music.  He  sings  early 
and  late,  under  the  midday  sun,  and  often  to  the 
setting  moon.  Who  that  lives  in  the  South  is 
not  familiar  with  his  limpid  strains?  I  have 
heard  him  sing  in  southern  Louisiana,  when  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  song,  its  wonderful 
technique  and  lambent  tonality  almost  startled 
me.  For  the  moment  my  loyalty  to  the  wood- 
thrush  was  shaken,  and  ever  since  I  have  felt  a 
fuller  sympathy  with  Lanier's  exquisite  lines; 

Methinks  I  hear  thy  silver  whistlings  bright 

Mix  with  the  mighty  discourse  of  the  wise. 

Till  broad  Beethoven,  deaf  no  more,  and   Keats, 

'Midst  of  much  talk,  uplift  their  smiling  eyes, 

And  mark  the  music  of  thy  wood-conceits 

And  half-way  pause  on  some  large  courteous  word. 

And  call  thee  "Brother,"  O  thou  heavenly  bird! 

To  make  an  acceptable  list,  say,  of  a  dozen  birds 
entitled  to  second  rank,  would  be  impossible. 
Hardly  any  two  persons  would  subscribe  to  it. 
Our  emotional  natures  are  too  complex  to  be 
accordant,  and  our  tastes  in  bird  song  differ  as 
do  all  our  judgments  of  aesthetics  and  ethics.  The 
most  one  can  do  is  to  set  down  in  such  a  list  of 
common  birds  those  whose  songs  seem  to  hold 
roost  of  charm. for  him  personally. 

In  my  list,  then,  the  song  sparrow  certainly 
belongs.  His  sweet  treble  is  the  first  full  bird 
music  to  greet  the  ear  in  our  early  spring  walks. 
Both  he  and  his  song  are  so  well  known  that  little 
need  be  said  of  them.  Few  birds  have  so  ex- 
tensive a  repertoire ;  none  is  more  common,  more 
lovable,  more  vivacious,  modest  yet  irrepressibly 
happy.  Heard  after  the  long  winter  silence,  his 
dainty,  pure  aria  touches  the  heart  like  the  smile 
of  baby  lips,  and  when  he  awakens  in  the  beauty 
of  a  moonlit  night,  he  will  sing  himself  to  sleep 
again  with  a  joyous  lullaby. 

The  song  sparrow  has  a  cousin  called  the  grass 


finch  or  vesper  sparrow,  which  also  belongs  in 
my  list.  He  is  almost  as  common  and  delights 
in  singing  in  the  twilight  of  early  morning  and 
evening.  Like  the  song  sparrow  he  is  no  scorner 
of  the  ground.  He  is  found  lurking  in  cool  tan- 
gles of  grass  in  the  breeding  season,  and  is  em- 
phatically a  gregarious  bird.  You  may  distinguish 
him  when  he  flies  by  the  white  lateral  tail  feathers 
he  displays.  His  song  is  more  plaintive  than  the 
song  sparrow's,  less  varied,  less  frequent,  but 
equally  sweet,  and,  to  some  ears,  more  wild,  pas- 
toral and  pleasing. 

The  robin's  cheery  morning  strain,  his  frank 
satisfaction  with  himself,  his  almost  aggressive 
neighborliness,  make  him  a  bird  to  be  missed 
above  most  others.  Certain  individuals  have 
something  of  the  delicious  tonal  quality  of  their 
famed  gray-brown  cousins;  but  as  singers  they 
are  excelled  in  their  own  style  of  music.  Another 
bird,  too,  the  meadow  lark,  is  a  great  favorite 
Nvith  almost  everybody.  His  two  or  three  com- 
mon notes  which  he  almost  but  not  quite  whis- 
tles, are  inexpressibly  sweet,  but  I  have  never 
heard  the  sustained  song  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
notes  which  good  authorities  in  some  sections  re- 
port. Neither  of  these  popular  favorites  belong 
to ,  my  list.  But  in  the  June  fields  with  the 
meadow  lark  (which  is  not  a  true  lark  at  all) 
is  a  bird  of  the  same  family,  which,  in  its  peculiar 
mode  and  tonal  color,  has  no  peer  or  even  second. 
The  bobolink  we  call  him.  South  he  is  the  reed 
bird  and  rice  bird,  so  Protean  are  his  ways  and 
dress.  He  is  the  true  troubadour  among  birds;  in 
summer  the  most  riotously  gay,  the  most  madly 
merry  of  feathered  minstrels.  What  a  lover  he 
is ;  what  a  singer !  Gaily  dressed  in  black  and 
white,  with  a  dash  of  yellow  on  the  nape  of  their 
necks,  colonies  of  them  swarm  in  the  tall  grass, 
or  rock  and  sway  on  the  tops  of  tall  weed  stalks, 
or  wheel  in  horizontal  flight  above  the  t^ni  /lows 
flinging  bursting  bubbles  of  tinkling  rftdoOy  to 
their  sombre  mates.  The  bobolink's  is  one  of  the 
witching,  haunting  songs — its  tone  a  mystery  of 
sound.  It  has  in  it  the  bubbling  of  brooks;  the 
tintinabulation  of  metallic  plates;  the  resonant 
purity  of  xylophone  taps.  And  if  you  have  ever 
heard  it  you  can  imagine  the  delight  that  once 
came  to  me  when  awakened  in  the  first  flush  of 
the  morning  in  a  southern  hunting  camp,  by  a 
chorus  of  a  hundred  such  songsters,  northward 
bound  on  flashing  wings. 

In  the  shade  trees  by  the  roadside  sings  an- 
other member  of  the  same  family,  which  I  will 
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include.  It  is  the  Baltimore  oriole,  in  some  local- 
ities, called  the  golden  robin.  "There  is  something 
military  in  the  call  of  the  robin,"  wrote  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, and  perhaps  it  is  this  declaration  that  has 
always  made  me  think  of  the  robin  as  a  soldier. 
But  in  my  imagination  he  is  a  plain  infantryman, 
while  his  more  gorgeously  arrayed  companion  in 
the  maples  is  a  gay  and  dashing  hussar — ^always 
on  dress  parade.  Hear  his  reveille,  and  your 
heart  beats  for  action.  As  his  coat  of  orange 
and  black  is  one  of  beauty  so  is  his  high-swung, 
deep,  pensile  nest. 

The  brown  thrasher  is  a  brilliant  performer; 
loud  and  clear  and  full  of  beauty  his  song  strikes 
upon  the  ear.  There  is  something  heady  and 
penetrant  about  it,  and  though  seldom  varied,  its 
richness  acquits  of  monotony.  But  among  these 
birds,  too,  there  is  great  difference  in  vocal  power. 
The  most  gifted,  at  their  best,  are  surely  g^eat 
musicians,  whose  song  is  superior  in  spirit  and 
technique. 

A  bird  common  in  tlie  second  growths,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  places,  a  sweet  little  minstrel, 
very  beautiful  in  his  dress  of  gold  and  black, 
whom  everybody  knows  and  loves,  is  the  gold- 
finch. His  simple  song  is  a  tinkling  tremolo,  far 
sweeter  and  wilder  than  the  canary's  cadenzas, 
yet  of  similar  style,  though  less  varied  and  tren- 
chant. Like  the  bobolink,  indigo  bunting,  the 
swallows,  and  the  two  favorite  sparrows,  he  sings 
upon  the  wing.  His  flight  is  an  undulatory  waving 
line,  and  as  he  drops  earthward  there  sometimes 
come  four  or  five  delicious  notes,  as  if  the  bird 
were  crying,  "per-sist-ent-ly."  He  is  a  boon  com- 
panion, loves  his  fellows,  and  makes  merry  with 
them  about  the  weed  stalks. 

The  scarlet  tanager  is  another  of  my  favorites. 
I  sometimes  see  him  flash  in  the  tall  trees  which 
stand  like  outposts  at  the  verge  of  the  woods. 
He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  showy  of  our  northern 
summer  resident  birds.  His  feathers  are  brilliant 
scarlet,  except  upon  the  wings  and  tail,  where 
they  e  black.  His  song  is  joyous,  heartsome 
an  wht-ing.  It  is  often  compared  with  the 
robi*^*''*^.t  it  is  wilder,  more  woodsy,  less  pene- 
trant, and,  if  there  is  less  spirit  in  the  execution, 
there  is  more  art  and  range. 

But  of  all  the  songs  I  ever  hear  in  these  young 
growths,  the  one  I  love  most  is  that  of  a  black 
and  white  vocalist  with  a  breast  of  deep  pink —  * 
the  rose-breasted  grosbeak.  When,  several  sum- 
mers ago,  I  first  heard  hrs  limpid  melody,  I  was 
following  an  indigo  bunting  that  sang  as  it  flew 
through  thickets  bordering  a  creek,  a  stream  be- 
loved of  birds.  My  stealthy  pursuit  was  arrested 
by  a  rich,  unfamiliar,  jocund  song.  It  delighted 
me,  but  it  puzzled  me  no  less,  because,  in  the 


first  seconds  of  the  strain,  I  fancied  startling 
yet  impossible  resemblances.  Was  some  divinely 
gifted  bluebird,  which  had  been  to  school  to  a 
thrasher,  singing  for  me  ?  Was  a  prince  of  orioles 
executing  in  a  minor  key  and  with  softened  tones, 
a  roulade?  Was  a  wood-thrush  gently  essaying 
dance  music?  Something  suggesting  these  birds 
was  in  an  aria  that  was  at  once  unhurried  and 
brilliant  and  tender.  I  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing the  artist,  and  he  sang  to  me  as  he  flew  from 
bush  to  bush  a  mellow  madrigal — limpid,  amorous, 
ecstatic,  which  wonderfully  blended  dash  with 
feeling.  The  Chopin  of  birds,  shall  we  call  him  ? 
This  bird,  like  a  few  others,  sometimes  sings  at 
night;  and  last  May,  when  camping  near  a  trout 
stream  in  western  Pennsylvania,  it  was  my  rare 
privilege  to  hear  his  bewitching  nocturne.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  think  it  was — the 
hour  when,  as  Stevenson  tells  us,  "the  cock  first 
crows,  not  this  time  to  announce  the  dawn,  but 
like  a  cheerful  watchman,  speeding  the  course  of 
the  night."  Never  since  have  I  heard  the  song, 
or  even  seen  this  singer,  without  feeling  the  keen 
sweet  breath  of  that  quiet  hour,  and  all  the  magic 
of  the  starlit  nigh.t 


At  tk9 8ummBr'»  £nd W.H.  Hudson Lon§mtui'M 

The  birds  were  many,  and  the  tree  under  which 
I  sat  was  their  favorite  resting-place;  for  not 
only  was  it  the  largest  of  the  limes,  but  it  was 
the  last  of  the  row  and  overlooked  the  valley, 
so  that  when  they  flew  across  from  the  wood  on 
the  other  side  they  mostly  came  to  it.  It  was  a 
very  noble  tree,  eighteen  feet  in  circumference 
near  the  ground;  at  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
roots,  the  trunk  divided  into  two  central  boles 
and  several  of  lesser  size,  and  these  ail  threw  ot>t 
long  horizontal  and  drooping  branches,  the  lowest 
of  which  touched  the  ground.  One  sat  as  in  a 
vast  pavilion  and  looked  up  to  a  height  of  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  through  wide  spaces  full  of  shadow 
and  green  sunlight,  and  sunlit  golden-green 
foliage  and  honey-colored  blossom,  contrasting 
with  brown  branches  and  with  masses  of  dark- 
est mistletoe. 

Among  the  constant  succession  of  bird  visitors 
to  the  tree  above  me  were  the  three  pigeons — 
ring-dove,  stock-dove,  and  turtle-dove;  finches, 
warblers,  and  titmice  of  at  least  a  dozen  species, 
and  the  wren  and  nut-hatch  and  many  more. 
The  best  of  them  had  ceased  singing;  the  wren 
was  the  leading  songster  now,  beginning  his 
bright  music  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  singers  that  visited  me  were  the  green- 
finch, goldfinch,  swallow,  dunnock  and  cirl  bunt- 
ing. From  my  seat  I  could  also  hear  the  songs 
in  the  valley  of  the  reed  and  sedge-warblers,  reed- 
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bunting  and  grasshopper-warbler.  These,  and  the 
polyglot  starling,  and  cooing  and  crooning  doves 
made  the  last  days  of  July  seem  not  the  silent 
season  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it. 

Of  these  singers  the  goldfinch  was  the  most 
delightful.  The  bird  that  sang  near  me  had  as- 
sisted in  rearing  a  brood  in  a  nest  on  a  low  branch 
a  few  yards  away,  but  he  still  returned  from 
the  fields  at  intervals  to  sing ;  and  seen,  as  I  now 
saw  him  a  dozen  times  a  day,  sitting  among  the 
lime  leaves  and  blossoms  at  the  end  of  a  slender 
bough,  in  his  black  and  gold  and  crimson  livery, 
he  was  most  beautiful. 

On  my  way  hither  at  the  end  of  June,  some- 
where between  Romsey  and  Winchester,  a  cock 
cirl  bunting  in  fine  plumage  flew  up  before  me 
and  perched  on  the  wire  of  a  road-side  fence.  It 
was  a  welcome  encounter,  and,  jumping  off  my 
machine,  I  stood  for  some  time  watching  him.  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  coming  to  a  spot  where 
this  pretty  species  is  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  place  in  England — as  common,  in  fact,  as  the 
universal  yellowhammer,  and  commoner  than  the 
more  local  corn  bunting.  Here  in  July  and  August, 
in  the  course  of  an  afternoon's  walk,  in  any  place 
where  there  are  trees  and  grass  fields,  one  can 
count  on  hearing  half-a-dozen  birds  sing,  every 
one  of  them  probably  the  parent  of  a  nestful  of 
young.  For  this  is  the  cirl  bunting's  pleasant 
habit.  He  assists  in  feeding  and  safeguarding 
the  young,  even  as  other  songsters  do  who  cease 
singing  when  this  burden  is  laid  upon  them; 
but  he  is  a  bird  of  a  placid  disposition,  and  takes 
his  task  more  quietly  than  most;  and,  after  re- 
turning from  the  fields  with  several  grasshoppers 
in  his  throat  and  beak  and  feeding  his  fledglings, 
he  takes  a  rest,  and  at  intervals  in  the  day  flies 
to  his  favorite  tree  and  repeats  his  blithe  little 
song  half-a-dozen  limes. 

The  song  is  not  quite  accurately  described  in 
the  ornithological  works  as  exactly  like  that  of 
the  yellowhammer,  only  without  the  thin  drawn- 
out  note  at  the  end,  and  therefore  inferior — the 
little  bit  of  bread,  but  wifthout  the  cheese.  It 
resembles  the  yellowhammer's  song,  being  a  short 
note,  like  a  chirp,  rapidly  repeated  several  times. 
But  the  yellowhammer  varies  his  song  as  to  its 
time,  the  notes  being  sometimes  fast  and  some- 
times slow;  the  cirl's  song  is  always  the  same 
in  this  respect,  and  is  always  a  more  rapid  song 
than  that  of  the  other  species.  So  rapid  is  it 
that,  heard  at  a  distance,  it  acquires  almost  the 
character  of  a  long  trill.  In  quality,  too,  it  is 
the  better  song — clearer,  brighter,  brisker — and  it 
carries  further ;  on  still  mornings  I  could  hear  one 
bird's  song  very  distinctly  at  a  distance  of  250 
vards. 


The  best  singer  among  the  British  buntings,  he 
is  also  to  my  mind  the  prettiest  bird.  When  he 
is  described  to  us  as  black  and  brown,  and  lemon 
and  sulphur  yellow,  and  olive  and  lavender  gray, 
and  chestnut  red,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
eflfect  of  so  many  colors  thrown  upon  his  small 
body  cannot  be  very  pleasing.  But  it  is  not  so; 
these  various  colors  are  so  harmoniously  disposed, 
and  have,  in  the  lighter  and  brighter  hues  in  the 
living  bird,  such  a  flower-like  freshness  and  deli- 
cacy, that  the  eflfect  is  really  charming. 

To  come  back  from  this  digression.  When,  in 
June,  I  visited  the  cottage,  my  host  took  me  into 
his  dressing-room,  and  from  it  we  watched  a  pair 
of  cirl  buntings  bring  food  to  their  young  in  a 
nest  in  a  small  bush  standing  exactly  five  yards 
from  the  window !  The  young  birds  were  in  the 
early  pin  feather  stage.  Unfortunately  this  nest 
was  robbed  five  days  later  by  a  rat,  or  a  stoat  that 
was  accustomed  to  come  about  the  cottage,  or 
perhaps  by  that  winged  nest-robber,  the  jackdaw, 
whose  small,  cunning  gray  eyes  are  able  to  see 
into  so  many  hidden  things. 

The  moist  valley,  so  refreshing  to  the  sight, 
and  the  extensive  woods  on  the  further  side, 
where  the  deep  summer  green  of  oak  and  ash 
and  elm  and  yew  mixed  with  the  softer  gray- 
greens  of  willows  and  silver  poplar  on  the  water's 
edge,  was  full,  too,  of  bird  sounds  at  this  season; 
and  there  were  interesting  and  amusing  sights 
as  well. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  woods 
would  become  vocal  with  the  cooing  of  pigeons 
— ring-doves,  stock-doves,  and  turtle-doves  are 
extremely  abundant;  and  so  many  were  the 
cooers  that  their  voices  blended  into  one  con- 
tinuous deep  loud  murmur  of  musical  and  human- 
like sound.  This  concert  lasted  for  about  two 
hours  each  morning;  then,  as  the  sun  grew  hot, 
the  swifts  would  begin  to  arrive  to  fly  up  and 
down  the  stream  incessantly  until  dark,  feasting 
on  the  gnats  and  ephemerae  that  swarmed  over 
the  water  during  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August. 
Doubtless  these  birds  come  every  day  from  all  the 
towns,  villages,  and  farmhouses  scattered  over  a 
very  broad  strip  of  country  on  either  side  of  the 
Itchen,  Never  had  I  seen  swifts  so  numerous; 
looking  down  on  the  valley  from  any  point  one 
had  hundreds  of  birds  in  sight  at  once,  all  swiftly 
traveling  up  and  down  stream,  but  when  the  sight 
was  kept  on  any  one  bird  it  could  be  seen  that 
he  went  but  a  short  distance,  fifty  to  a  hundred 
yards,  then  turned  back.  Thus  each  bird  had  a 
very  limited  range,  and  probably  they  all  returned 
to  their  accustomed  places  every  day. 

The  fruit  season  was  late  this  year — nearly  a 
fortnight   later   than   in  most  years;  and  when 
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the  earliest,  the  wild  arum,  began  to  ripen  the 
birds  fell  upon  and  devoured  all  the  berries,  re- 
gardless of  their  poisonous  character,  almost  be- 
fore their  light  green  had  changed  to  vivid  scarlet. 
Then  came  the  deep  crimson  fruit  of  the  honey- 
suckle; it  ripened  plentifully  on  the  plants  grow- 
ing against  the  cottage,  and  the  cole-tits  came  in 
bands  to  feed  on  it.  It  was  pretty  to  see  these 
airy  little  acrobats  clinging  to  the  twine-like 
pendent  sprays  hanging  before  an  open  window 
or  door.  They  were  like  the  little  birds  in  a 
Japanese  picture  which  one  has  seen.  Then  came 
the  elderberries,  which  all  fruit-loving  birds  feast 
on  tc^ether.  But  the  tits  and  finches  and  warblers 
and  thrushes  were  altogether  outnumbered  by  the 
starlings  that  came  in  crowds  from  the  pasture 
lands;  and  the  feasting  and  chatter  went  on  all 
day  long,  and  every  day,  until  the  berries  were 
done.  .  The  old  cottage  women  have  long  given 
up  their  yearly  elderberry-^ine  making.  They 
can  no  longer  fight  the  birds  for  the  fruit  because 
of  their  many  years  and  stiff  joints;  and  the 
young  people,  who  have  no  taste  for  home-made 
wines,  refuse  to  help  them. 

In  days  like  these,  so  bright  and  peaceful,  one 
thinks  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  many  of  our 
familiar  birds  are  daily  and  nightly  slipping  away, 
decreasing  gradually  in  numbers  so  that  we 
scarcely  miss  them.  By  the  middle  of  September 
the  flycatchers  and  several  of  the  warblers,  all 
but  a  few  laggards,  have  left  us.  Even  the  swal- 
lows begin  to  leave  us  before  that  date.  On  the 
eighth  many  birds  were  congregated  at  a  point 
on  the  river  a  little  above  the  village,  and  on 
the  tenth  a  considerable  migration  took  place. 
Near  the  end  of  a  fine  day  a  big  cloud  came  up 
from  the  northwest,  and  beneath  it,  at  a  good 
height,  the  birds  were  seen  flying  down  the  river 
in  a  westerly  direction.  I  went  out  and  watched 
them  for  half  an  hour,  standing  on  the  little 
wooden  bridge  that  spans  the  stream.  They  went 
by  in  flocks  of  about  eighty  to  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred birds,  flock  succeeding  flock  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  minutes.  By  the  time  the  sun  set 
the  entire  sky  was  covered  by  the  black  cloud  and 
there  was  a  thick  gloom  on  the  earth ;  it  was  then 
some  eight  or  ten  minutes  after  the  last  flock, 
flying  high,  had  passed  twittering  on  its  way  that 
a  rush  of  birds  came  by,  flying  low,  about  on  a 
level  with  my  head  as  I  stood  leaning  on  the 
handrail  of  the  bridge.  I  strained  my  eyes  in 
vain  to  make  out  what  they  were — swallows  or 
martins;  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  twos  or 
threes,  they  came  before  me,  seen  vaguely  as  dim 
spots,  and  no  sooner  seen  than  gone,  shooting 
past  my  head  with  amazing  velocity  and  a  rushing 
sound,  fanning  my  face  with  the  wind  they  cre- 


ated, and  some  of  them  touching  my  head  with 
their  wing-tips.     .     .     . 

The  early  hours  are  silent,  except  for  the  cry- 
ing of  the  brown  owls  that  hoot  round  the  cot- 
tage from  about  four  o'clock  until  dawn.  Then 
they  grow  silent,  and  the  morning  is  come,  cold 
and  misty,  and  all  the  land  is  hidden  by  a  creeping 
white  river  mist.  The  sun  rises  and  is  not  seen 
for  half  an  hour,  then  appears  pale  and  dim, 
but  grows  brighter  and  warmer  by  degrees ;  and  in 
a  little  while,  lo!  the  mist  has  vanished  except 
for  a  white  rag  clinging  like  torn  lace  here  and 
there  to  the  valley  reeds  and  rushes.  Again  the 
green  earth,  wetted  with  mist  and  dews,  and  the 
sky  of  that  soft  pure  azure  of  yesterday  and  of 
many  previous  days  !  Again  the  birds  are  vocal ; 
the  rooks  rise  from  the  woods,  an  innumerable 
cawing  multitude,  their  voices  filling  the  heavens 
with  noise,  as  they  travel  slowly  away  to  their 
feeding-grounds  on  the  green  open  downs;  the 
starlings  flock  to  the  bushes,  and  the  feasting  and 
chatter  and  song  begin  that  will  last  until  even- 
ing. The  sun  sets  crimson,  and  the  robins  sing  in 
the  night  and  silence.  But  it  is  not  silent  long; 
before  dark  the  brown  owls  begin,  hooting  first 
in  the  woods,  then  flying  across  to  the  trees  that 
grow  beside  the  cottage  so  that  we  may  the  bet- 
ter enjoy  their  music.  At  intervals,  too,  we  hear 
the  windy  sibilant  screech  of  the  white  owl  across 
the  valley.  Then  the  wild  cry  of  the  stone-curlew 
is  heard  as  the  lonely  bird  wings  his  way  past, 
and  after  that  late  cry  there  is  perfect  silence, 
with  starlight  or  moonlight.  And  so,  with  many 
changes  for  every  day,  and  with  golden  days  of 
melody  and  fragrance  and  purple  juice  and  abund- 
ant sunshine,  the  summer  wears  to  a  peaceful 
end. 


Ooerfitard  in  Aready Charttt  C.  A bbott lIppifieotVM 

I  have  seen  daily  not  only  the  forest  tops  of  my 
Aready,  but  have  known  the  way  since  childhood. 
My  own  feet  have  worn  the  path  thither,  and 
whatever  the  season,  whether  the  dog-star  rages 
or  winter  rules  the  world,  it  is  always  Aready 
under  the  old  oaks. 

My  sense  of  hearing  distinctly  gains  by  lending 
no  other  to  its  assistance.  Blind  to  all  about 
me,  not  a  sound  but  is  more  distinct  and  few 
escape  recognition.  So,  comfortable  seated,  I 
close  my  eyes  and  listen.  Then  it  is  that  charm- 
ing tales  are  overheard  in  Aready ;  and  only  then 
do  those  whisperings  reach  the  ear  that  are  not 
intended  for  other  delectation  than  that  of  the 
whisperer.  There  are  the  songs  of  birds  free 
to  all  the  world,  and  those  meditative  melodies  on 
so  low  a  key  that  only  a  favored  few  have  over- 
heard them. 
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Probably  the  first  time  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  whisper-songs  of  birds  was  forty  years  ago, 
when,  one  brisk  March  morning,  I  recorded  of  a 
foxy  sparrow  that  "it  was  whispering  to  a  with- 
ered oak-leaf."  The  simple  fact  was,  a  sparrow 
very  near  me  began  singing  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
I  was  in  doubt  whether  it  were  a  bird  or  a  musi- 
cal vesper-mouse  sitdng  in  the  doorway  of  his 
bush-nest.  I  had  to  look  long  to  make  sure  of 
my  first  impression.  It  was  a  sparrow,  and,  as 
I  then  wrote,  it  "was  whispering  to  an  oak-leaf." 
So  it  seemed,  that  is;  but  let  that  pass.  It  was 
singing  to  itself.  Surely  not  a  note  was  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  half  a  rod  away.  There 
was  little  variation  in  the  sound  as  I  heard  it; 
it  was  a  humming  rather  than  singing,  and  bore 
no  resemblance  to  that  delightful  sunset-hymn  so 
characteristic  of  the  bird.  My  single  impression 
of  it  was  (that  of  personal  gratification.  The  bird 
was  in  a  meditative  mood.  Its  thoughts  ran  to 
music,  as  we  should  say  of  ourselves,  recalling 
the  words  of  some  familiar  song.  As  this  is  no 
uncommon  trait  among  mankind,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  same  habit  should  not  be  indulged  in  by  birds. 

Twice  I  have  witnessed  under  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  movements  of  a  cardinal  gros- 
beak when  uttering  what  I  venture  to  call  his 
meditations,  or  whisper-song.  The  name  counts 
for  little,  because  all  description  must  fail  in  ac- 
curately portraying  this  feature  of  bird-life.  In 
each  instance  the  cardinal  was  huddled  up  until 
more  like  a  ball  than  a  bird.  A  fluflfy  mass  of  red 
feathers  was  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  but  there 
was  heard  the  unmistakable  whistling  of  the  bird, 
sounding  as  if  uttered  by  one  of  its  fellows  half 
a  mile  away.  I  made  a  slight  noise  and  rustling 
of  the  dead  leaves  at  my  feet.  Instantly  the 
cardinal  resumed  its  wide-awake  attitude,  scanned 
me  for  a  moment,  as  if  astonished  at  my  near 
presence,  and  then  darted  away,  chirping  shrilly. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1896  I  had  a  disabled 
rose-breasted  grosbeak  in  a  cage.  It  soon  became 
contented  with  its  surroundings  and  was  not 
startled  by  the  near  approach  of  any  of  the 
family.  Every  morning,  commencing  soon  after 
sunrise,  it  sang  as  vigorously  as  any  of  its  kind 
flying  about  the  yard;  and  this  is  with  us  a  com- 
mon bird,  nestling  on  the  hillside  and  in  the 
orchard.  Again  at  evening  the  bird  was  given 
to  singing  in  its  matchless  way,  and  I  could 
detect  no  difference  between  its  song  and  that 
of  those  about  the  premises.  Besides  this  ordi- 
nary song  of  the  rose-breast,  I  was  frequently 
treated  to  a  widely  different  one,  heard  only 
when  one  was  quiet.  It  was  truly  a  whis- 
pered song.  It  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
grand  outburst  of  melody  intended  for  all  the 


w^orld  to  hear.  It  can  be  described  best,  I  think, 
by  calling  it  the  echo  of  a  distant  flute.  That  the 
bird  was  intensely  absorbed  by  its  own  music 
appeared  evident  from  the  swaying  motion  of  the 
body  at  the  time  and  an  occasional  trembling,  ac- 
companied by  a  rufHing  of  the  feathers  and  nerv- 
ous twitching  of  the  tail.  No  "wood-notes  wild" 
that  I  have  ever  heard  are  comparable  to  this 
wonderful  whispered  song  of  the  rose-breast. 

There  is  no  other  instance  when  the  whisper- 
song  is  so  readily  overheard  as  in  the  case  of 
the  white-throated  sparrow.  Indeed,  for  days  to- 
gether, as  these  birds  linger  on  a  hill's  south  side 
and  scarcely  move  from  the  thicket  they  frequent, 
there  is  little  else  heard  than  the  meditative  self- 
entertaining  notes.  As  all  are  singing  at  short 
intervals,  it  would  seem  as  if  no  one  individual 
had  time  or  inclination  to  listen  to  the  others. 

Now,  the  white  throated  sparrow  is  not  with 
us  an  active  bird.  It  is  restless  at  times,  but  not 
given  to  violent  exertion.  With  a  full  stomach, 
the  height  of  its  ambition,  existence  becomes  a 
period  of  restful  meditation,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  with  nothing  else  to  do  these  birds  should 
whistle.  Not  Hke  the  cardinal,  clear  and  loud,  or 
mandatory,  as  the  Carolina  wren,  shouting  "Lis- 
ten !  listen !  listen !"  but  like  the  weary  man  who 
is  at  last  at  his  ease,  and  hums  a  few  notes  or 
whistles  a  bar  or  two  as  an  expression  of  relief. 

I  think  both  the  tree-sparrow  and  the  snow- 
bird have  their  whisper-songs.  Certainly  they 
twitter  without  ceasing  except  when  asleep,  and 
they  are  here  during  those  months  when  vocal 
efforts  may  be  classed  as  necessary  rather  than 
voluntary  or  not  musical  for  the  music's  sake. 
But  there  is  one  variation  from  this.  If  you 
creep  carefully  into  a  thicket  and  wait  until  your 
presence  ceases  to  cause  suspicion,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  hear  a  few  low  notes  of  the 
typical  nesting-day  song.  Observing  the  bird's 
manner  at  such  a  time,  it  reminds  one  of  a  per- 
son trying  to  recall  a  song  by  whistling  in  an 
undertone.  This  surely  the  bird  is  not  doing, 
but  singing  in  a  whispering  way  to  please  its  pass- 
ing whim. 

But  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  I  think,  from 
the  study  of  these  trifles  of  melody  that  scarcely 
break  the  silence.  They  point  to  a  higher  plane 
of  mentality  than  we  usually  credit  birds  with 
possessing.  They  point  to  appreciation  of  leisure, 
of  a  relief  from  the  many  cares  that  enter  their 
lives.  As  the  tired  laborer  goes  homeward  from 
his  work  at  close  of  day  he  is  apt  to  express  his 
pleasure  by  whistling  as  he  walks.  Akin  to  this 
is  the  meditative  undertone  of  many  a  bird  when, 
contented  and  safe,  it  expresses  its  feelings  in  a 
whispered  song. 
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The  Pobble  who  has  no  toes 

Had  once  as  many  as  we; 
When  they  said,  "Some  day  you  may  lose  them  all;" 

He  replied,  "Fish,  fiddle  de-dec!" 
And  his  Aunt  Jobiska  made  him  drink 
Lavender  water  tinged  with  pink; 
For  she  said,  "The  World  in  general  knows 
There's  nothing  so  good  for  a  P'obble's  toes!" 

The  Pobble  who  has  no  toes 

Swam  across  the  Bristol  Channel; 
But  before  he  set  out  he  wrapped  his  nose 

In  a  piece  of  scarlet  flannel. 
For  his  Aunt  Jobiska  said,  "No  harm 
Can  come  to  his  toes  if  his  nose  is  warm; 
And  it's  perfectly  known  that  a  Pobble's  toes 
Are  safe — provided  he  minds  his  nose." 

The  Pobble  swam  fast  and  well. 

And  when  boats  or  ships  came  near  him, 
He  tinkledy-binkledy-winkled  a  bell 

So  that  all  the  world  could  hear  him. 
And  all  the  Sailors  and  Admirals  cried. 
When  they  saw  him  nearing  the  farther  side, 
"He  has  gone  to  fish  for  his  Aunt  Jobiska's 
Runcible  Cat  with  crimson  whiskers!" 

But  before  he  touched  the  shore— 

The  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
A  sea-green  Porpoise  carried  away 

His  wrapper  of  scarlet  flannel. 
And  when  he  came  to  observe  his  feet, 
Formerly  garnished  with  toes  so  neat, 
His  face  at  once  became  forlorn 
On  perceiving  that  all  his  toes  were  gone! 

And  nobody  ever  knew, 

From  that  dark  day  to  the  present, 
Who  had  taken  the  Pobble's  toes. 

In  a  manner  so  far  from  pleasant. 
Whether  the  shrimps  or  crawfish  gray, 
Or  crafty  mermaids  stole  them  away, 
Nobody  knew;  and  nobody  knows 
How  the  Pobble  was  robbed  of  his  twice  five  toes! 

The  Pobble  who  has  no  toes 

Was  placed  in  a  friendly  Bark, 
And  they  rowed  him  back  and  carried  him  up 
.  To  his  Aunt  Jobiska's  Park. 
And  she  made  him  a  feast  at  his  earnest  wish. 
Off  eggs  and  buttercups  fried  with  fish; 
And  she  said,  "It's  a  fact  the  whole  world  knows, 
That  Pobbles  are  happier  without  their  toes." 


There  was  an  old  man  of  Thermopylae. 

Who  never  did  anything  properly; 
But  they  said:  "If  you  choose 
To  boil  eggs  in  your  shoes. 

You  cannot  remain  in  Thermopylae." 

There  was  an  old  person  of  Ware 
Who  rode  on  the  back  of  a  bear; 

When  they  said.  "Does  it  trot?" 

He  said:  "Certainly  not, 
It's  a  Moppsikon  Floppsikon  bear." 


There  once  was  a  man  with  a  beard 
Who  said,  "It  is  just  as  I  feared — 

Two  Owls  and  a  Hen, 

Four  Larks  and  a  Wren 
Have  all  built  their  nests  in  my  beard." 

There  was  an  old  person  of  Wick, 
Who  said,  "Tick-a-tick,  Tick-a-tick, 

Chickabee,  Chickabaw," 

And  he  said  nothing  more, 
This  laconic  old  person  of  Wick. 

There  was  an  old  person  of  Woking, 
Whose  mind  was  perverse  and  provoking; 

He  sate  on  a  rail. 

With  his  head  in  a  pail, 
That  illusive  old  person  of  Woking. 


On  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
Where  the  early  pumpkins  blow. 

In  the  middle  of  the  woods 
Lived  the   Yonghy-Bonghy-B6. 
Two  old  chairs  and  half  a  candle. 
One  old  jug  without  a  handle. 

These  were  all  his  worldly  goods; 

In  the  middle  of  the  woods. 

These  were  all  the  worldly  goods 
Of  the  Yonghy-Bonghy-B6. 


King  and  Queen  of  the  Pelicans  we; 
No  other  Birds  so  grand  we  see! 
None  but  we  have  feet  like  fins! 
With  lovely  leathery  throats  and  chins! 

Ploffskin,,  Pluffskin,  Pelican  Jee! 

We  think  no  Birds  so  happy  as  we! 

Plumpskin,  Ploshkin,  Pelican  Jill! 

We  think  so  then,  and  we  thought  so  still! 

— Edward  Lear. 


'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  tovcs 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogovcs, 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

"Beware  the  Jabberwock,  my  son! 

The  jaws  that  bite,  the  claws  that  catch! 
Beware  the  Jubjub  bird,  and  shun 

The  frumious  Bandersnatch!" 

He  took  his  vorpal  sword  in  hand; 

Long  time  the  manxome  foe  he  sought. 
So  rested  he  by  the  Tumtum  tree, 

And  stood  awhile  in  thought. 

And  as  in  uffish  thought  he  stood, 
The  Jabberwock  with  eyes  of  flame. 

Came  whiffling  through  the  tulgey  wood. 
And  burbled  as  it  camel 

One,  two!  One,  two!  And  through,  and  through 
The  vorpal  blade  went  snicker-snack! 

He  left  it  dead,  and  with  its  head 
He  went  galumphing  back. 
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"And  hast  thou  slain  the  Jab'berwock? 

Cpme  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy! 
Oh,  frabjous  dayl    Calloohl    callayl" 

He  chortled  in  his  joy. 

Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 


They  told  me  you  had  been  to  her, 

And  mentioned  me  to  him; 
She  gave  me  a  good  character, 

But  said  I  could  not  swim. 

He  sent  them  word  I  had  not  gone 

(We  know  it  to  be  true); 
If  she  should  push  the  matter  on, 

What  would  become  of  you? 

I  gave  her  one,  they  gave  him  two. 
You  gave  us  three  or  more; 

They  all  returned  from  him  to  you, 
Though  they  were  mine  before. 

If  I  or  she  should  chance  to  be 

Involved  in  this  affair. 
He  trusts  to  you  to  set  them  free. 

Exactly  as  we  were. 

My  notion  was  that  you  had  been 

(Before  she  had  this  fit) 
An  obstacle  that  came  between 

Him,  and  ourselves,  and  it. 

Don't  let  him  know  she  liked  them  best, 

For  this  must  ever  be 
A  secret,  kept  from  all  the  rest. 

Between  yourself  and  me. 


I  never  saw  a  Purple  Cow, 
I  never  hope  to  see  one; 

But  I  can  tell  you  anyhow 
I'd  rather  see  than  be  one. 

— Gelett  Burgess. 

H  was  an  indigent  Hen, 

Who  picked  up  a  corn  now  and  then; 

She  had  but  one  leg 

On  which  she  could  peg. 
And  behind  her  left  ear  was  a  wen. 

— Bruce  Porter. 


Good  reader,  if  you  e'er  have  seen 

When  Phoebus  hastens  to  his  pillow, 
The  mermaids  with  their  tresses  green 
Dancing  upon  the  western  billow. 
If  you  have  seen  at  twilight  dim. 
When  the  lone  spirit's  vesper-hymn 
Floats  wild  alon^  the  winding  shore. 
The  faii7  train  their  ringlets  weave 
Glancing  along  the  spangled  green 
If  you  have  seen  all  this,  and  more, 
God  bless  me!  what  a  deal  you've  seen! 

— Thomas  Moore. 


Ken  ye  aught  o'  Captain  Grose? 

Igo  and  ago, 
If  he's  'mang  his  freens  or  foes? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 
Is  he  slain  by  Highlan^  bodies? 

Igo  and  ago; 
And  eaten  like  a  weather  haggis? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

— Robert  Bums. 


When  sporgles  spanned  the  floreate  mead 
And  cogwogs  gleet  upon  the  lea, 

Uffia  gopped  to  meet  her  love 
Who  smeeged  upon  the  equat  sea. 

Dately  she  walked  aglost  the  sand; 

The  boreal  wind  seet  in  her  face; 
The  moggling  waves  yalped  at  her  feet; 

Pangwangling  was  her  pace. 


Susan  poisoned  her  grandmother's  tea; 

Grandmamma  died  in  agonee. 

Susan's  papa  was  greatlv  vexed. 

And  he  said  to  Susan:  "My  dear,  what  next?" 

Baby  sat  on  the  window-seat; 
Mary  pushed  Baby  into  the  street; 
Baby's  brains  were  dashed  out  in  the  "ar^y. ' 
And 'mother  held  up  her  forefinger  at  Mary. 


He  thought  he  saw  a  Banker's  clerk 

Descending  from  the  'bus; 
He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 

A  Hippopotamus, 
"If  this  should  stay  to  dine,"  he  said, 

"  There  won't  be  much  for  us!' " 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Rattlesnake 

That  questioned  him  in  Greek; 
He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 

The  middle  of  next  week, 
"The  one  thing  I  regret,"  he  said, 

"It's  that  it  cannot  speak! 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Coach-and-Four 

That  stood  beside  his  bed; 
He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 

A  Bear  without  a  Head. 
"Poor  thing,"  he  said,  "poor  silly  thing! 

It's  waiting  to  be  fed!" 

— Lewis  Carroll. 


The  Autumn  leaves  are  falling. 

Are  falling  here  and  there. 
They're  falling  through  the  atmosphere 

And  also  through  the  air. 

The  night  was  growing  old 

As  she  trudged  through  snow  and  sleet; 
Her  nose  was  long  and  cold 

And  her  shoes  were  full  of  feet. 

How  very  sad  it  is  to  think 

Our  poor  benighted  brother 
Should  have  his  head  upon  one  end, 

His  feet  upon  the  other. 


'Tis  midnight,  and  the  setting  sun 

Is  slowly  rising  in  the  west; 
The  rapid  rivers  slowly  run. 

The  frog  is  on  his  downy  nest. 
The  pensive  goat  and  sportive  cow, 
Hilarious,  leap  from  bough  to  bough. 

— ^Anonymous. 
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The  first  question  decided  upon  was  that  of 
arrangement — ^the  "general  plan."  In  Chicago, 
as  will  be  remembered,  a  mixed  scheme  had  been 
adopted,  a  formal  and  regular  disposition  at  one 
end— the  Court  of  Honor  with  its  great  basin 
surrounded  by  buildings — joined  to  a  piece  of 
informal  landscape  gardening,  with  buildings 
placed  irregularly.  It  is  safe  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  most  successful  part  was  the  former; 
that  what  most  impressed  us  was  the  stateliness 
and  beauty  of  the  group  of  which  the  Administra- 
tion Building  was  the  chief,  and  of  the  basins, 
fountains,  and  sculpture,  which,  combined  with  it, 
made  an  architectural  whole. 
'  In  Buffalo  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  is  a  large 
rectangular  plateau,  quite  removed  from  the  lake 
and  from  the  river  front,  and  touching  on  the 
south  the  fine  Buffalo  Park,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  successful  creations  of  the  elder 
Olmsted.  There  was  nothing  in  the  conditions 
which  suggested  any  free  and  informal  treatment, 
no  considerable  inequality  in  the* levels  of  the 
ground,  no  great  body  of  water  in  sight;  and 
the  absolutely  picturesque  character  of  the  Park 
seemed  to  invite  and  demand  a  contrast  in  the 
adjoining  exhibition.  It  was  for  these  reasons, 
and  with  the  memory  ever  present  of  the  lesson 
afforded  at  Chicago,  that  an  almost  entirely 
formal  and  symmetrical  plan  was  decided  upon 
and  has  been  carried  out.  The  buildings,  the 
courts,  the  basins  are  arranged  upon  axes,  which 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  Each  building 
or  group  of  buildings  has  another  opposite  which 
balances  it;  and  it  has  been  the  aim  to  produce 
rather  a  unity  of  effect  in  the  buildings  and  gar- 
dens than  a  series  of  isolated  units.  By  this, 
however,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  composition  are  identical.  A  simil- 
arity in  the  masses  was  in  general  sought  for: 
and  also  some  sort  of  kinship  in  the  architectural 
styles  employed.  As  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
and  interesting  discussion,  which  took  place  be- 
fore any  sketches  were  made,  it  was  decided  that 
the  style  used  should  be  a  "free  Renaissance,"  in 
which  term  was  meant  to  be  included  almost 
any  version  of  what  we  more  properly  call  the 
Neoclassic.  But  the  buildings  are  the  works 
of  different  architects  to  whom,  within  these 
loosely  defined  limits,  complete  liberty  was  given ; 
and  the  result  has  been  a  series  of  structures, 
varying  widely  in  their  inspiration,  and  each  with 
its  strongly  individual  note.     It  can  hardly  be 


doubted  that  these  differences  will  constitute  one 
of  the  great  interests  of  the  Exposition, 

In  Chicago,  the  principal  buildings  were  im- 
pressive and  successful  and  yet  we  may  admit 
a  certain  justice  in  the  criticisms  made  at  the 
time,  largely  by  our  foreign  critics,  who  declared 
that  the  Chicago  Exposition  was  not  even  typicai 
of  a  fair.  We  can  imagine  an  assemblage  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world — the  Parthe- 
non, St.  Peter's,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  what  you 
will — grouped  in  the  most  telling  manner,  execu- 
ted with  the  createst  perfectidn,  as  large  and 
almost  as  fine  as  the  originals  themselves.  Such 
a  presentation  would  assuredly  be  most  interesting 
and  most  instructive  to  every  one  who  saw  it, 
to  the  artists,  to  the  archaeologists,  and  to  the 
people.  But  as  the  home  of  a  great  exhibition 
would  it  be  appropriate  and  successful  ?  Assuredly 
not.  Fair  buildings  should  proceed  from  their 
own  prototypes,  in  some  degree  at  least;  those 
temporary  structures  put  up  to-day  and  to  dis- 
appear to-morrow — the  "baraques  de  Foire." 
They  should  above  all  be  gay,  adventurous,  neither 
conceived  in  too  serious  a  spirit,  nor  to  be  looked 
upon  and  criticized  as  if  they  were  so  many  exam- 
ples of  the  "monumentum  aere  perenius."  The 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889  was  an  essay  in  this 
direction;  in  the  one  which  has  just  closed,  the 
same  idea  was  pushed  farther.  How  far  this  lat- 
ter was  successfully  carried  out  is  an  open  ques- 
tion; but  whatever  be  the  verdict  as  to  this,  it 
would  seem  that  the  principle  was  a  just  one. 
That  it  was  clearly  recognized  is  evident  from 
the  comparison  between  the  permanent  buildings, 
the  Grand  Palais  and  the  Petit  Palais,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  Exposition,  and  those  tem- 
porary ones  which  have  even  now  largely  dis- 
appeared, the  former  showing  a  certain  restraint, 
a  careful  study,  a  quietness  of  feeling  which  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  audacity  and  abandon  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  Pan-American  Exposition  this  initial 
idea,  carried,  it  is  true,  less  far  than  in  Paris, 
was  nevertheless  to  a  great  degree  adopted.  If 
there  are  fewer  of  these  experiments  in  new  and 
untried  architectural  (or  non-architectural) 
forms  which  seem  to  have  proved  so  dangerous 
in  Paris;  if  there  has  been  less  striving  after 
the  novel  and  extraordinary,  none  the  less  the 
general  aim  has  been  to  create  buildings  whose 
charm  should  consist  rather  in  their  gaiety  and 
their  festal  character  than  in  a  more  sedate  and 
severe    beauty;    which    should    suggest    rather 
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crowds  of  merry-makers  out  on  a  holiday  than 
masses  of  people  assembled  for  some  earnest  and 
serious  ceremony.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that 
the  architects  would  wish  to  have  them  judged. 
They  are  not  halls  of  learning,  churches  or  State 
capitals,  and  they  are  not  meant  to  look  like  them 
or  suggest  them;  they  are  the  home  and  adorn- 
ments of  a  fair,  the  ephemeral  monuments  of  a 
great  international  festival,  set  in  a  garden  amidst 
fountains  and  statues.  They  have  been  con- 
ceived, designed,  and  built  in  less  space  of  time 
than  might  fairly  be  expended  on  the  study  and 
execution  of  the  least  of  them,  if  it  were  to  re- 
main for  all  time,  and  in  their  "ensemble"  con- 
stitute what  may  fairly  be  called  a  great  archi- 
tectural sketch. 

One  of  the  first  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
architects  was  "that  sculpture  and  color  should 
form  an  important  part  of  the  general  scheme." 
The  co-operation  of  a  great  number  of  American 
sculptors  has  enabled  the  former  part  of  this  wish 
to  be  fully  realized,  and  there  is  probably  a  greater 
sculptural  richness  in  the  Exposition  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted. 

The  color  decoration  has  been  almost  entirely 
confine^  to  a  very  serious  essay  of  exterior  color- 
ing on  the  buildings.  The  "White  City,"  in 
which  all  the  effects  could  be  pretty  safely  pre- 
dicted, has  been  abandoned.  Instead  of  it,  the 
brush  and  the  palette  are  everywhere  in  evidence. 
The  word  "adventurous"  has  been  used  before  in 
these  pages  as  one  of  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in 
exhibition  architecture.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  adventurous  than  the  attempt  to  unite  color 
and  architectural  form  on  our  exterior  designs. 
If  the  result  is  judged  successful,  the  Exposition 
will  have  made  a  serious  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  most  difficult  problem. 

r*«  0r9umd9  Md  Build Ingg Seltntlfio  Amtrlcan 

Most  of  the  great  expositions  have  resembled 
each  other  in  their  architecture  and  landscape 
gardening,  or  have  had  many  point  of  similarity. 
Chicago  took  the  lead  in  1893  when  she  built 
the  great  "White  City"  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  A  number  of  other  small  fairs  have 
been  held  since  this  time,  but  they  all  resembled 
the  Chicago  prototype.  The  projectors  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  decided  that  they  must 
have  something  which  should  not  only  be  original, 
but  which  should  be  of  the  highest  class,  and  as 
it  was  to  be  an  American  exposition,  the  motives 
should  be  largely  American.  There  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  American  style  of  architecture,  ex- 
cept that  used  in  our  high  buildings,  and  they 
arc  not  at  all  adapted  to  exposition  purposes. 
What  was  desired  was  an  architecture  which, 


while  not  primitive,  should  be  in  a  sense  in- 
digenous to  both  North  and  South  America,  and 
which  should  symbolize  the  European  conquest  of 
the  great  part  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The 
old  mission  buildings  of  the  Southwest  are 
familiar  in  all  Latin  America,  and  the  massive 
walls,  white  or  tinted,  with  heavy  belfries,  pro- 
jecting roofs  of  red  tile,  and  long  arcaded  corri- 
dors, seem  to  offer  the  keynote  of  the  style  to  be 
adopted.  Mission  architecture  or  Spanish  archi- 
tecture adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  means  of  a 
strange,  new  world  was  the  prevailing  style  adopt- 
ed. This  form  of  construction  met  the  demands 
both  of  utility  and  sentiment,  and  although  the 
buildings  run  the  whole  gamut  of  the  architec- 
tural orders  of  combinations  and  modifications, 
yet  it  all  comes  into  harmony,  and  the  Spanish- 
American  idea  makes  itself  felt  throughout. 

The  site  was  an  excellent  one.  Its  350  acres 
include  133  of  improved  park  lands  adorned  with 
smooth  lawns,  wooded  knolls  and  a  stream  and 
bealitiful  lake  spanned  by  fine  bridges  and  gemmed 
with  green  islands.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Exposition  grounds  is  extremely  simple.  The 
area  is  approximately  a  rectangle,  3,000  by  5,000 
feet,  and  in  it  are  disposed  the  various  structures, 
all  of  which  are  subordinate  to  the  general  effect. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  grounds,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  is  the  Lincoln  Park  Gate- 
way, although  this  entrance  is  not  used  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  some  of  the  other  en- 
trances are,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
street  car  or  railway  terminus.  The  first  few 
minutes'  walk  is  through  Delaware  Park,  and 
the  bridge  connecting  two  parts  of  the  lake  is 
crossed,  and  passing  the  Live-saving  Station,  the 
Approach  is  reached.  Here  are  triumphal  col- 
umns which  lead  to  the  Fore  Court,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  the  Triumphal  Bridge,  an  imposing 
structure  designed  by  John  M.  Carrere.  The 
four  towers  are  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  mounted  standard  bearers.  Each  of 
these  sculptural  groups  is  thirty  feet  in  height. 
The  cables  connecting  the  piers  and  running 
north  and  south  carry  enormous  festoons,  shields, 
flags  and  coats-of-arms  of  the  various  Pan- 
American  countries.  The  effect  is  very  beautiful 
as  they  sway  in  the  wind.  On  each  side  of  the 
bridge  are  fountains  composed  of  groups  of  rear- 
ing horses  and  figures  which  cluster  about  tall 
flagpoles.  At  this  point  the  visitor  gains  his  first 
sight  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Exposition;  this  is  the  series  of  canals  and 
lakes  which  surround  the  main  group  of  build- 
ings, making  a  delightful  waterway  for  the  gon- 
dola and  electric  launch.  They  are  some  two 
miles  in  length.    From  the  Triumphal  Bridge  one 
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obtains  a  superb  view  of  the  Exposition.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  Pergolas  with  bright  awnings 
and  climbing  vines.  These  Pergolas  make  an 
architectural  connection  with  two  groups  of  build- 
ings, the  Mines,  Horticulture  and  Graphic  Arts 
Buildings  on  the  left,  while  on  the  right  are  the 
three  Government  Buildings  connected  by 
arcades.  Dfirectly  in  front  is  the  Esplanade, 
which  is  of  noble  proportions  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  250,000  people.  In  the  center  of 
it  are  two  bandstands,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
are  Esplanade  fountains.  The  Esplanade  is  ter- 
minated by  the  round-dome  buildings  devoted  re- 
spectively to  Music  and  Ethnology.  These  are 
in  turn  connected  by  colonnades  with  the  Ma- 
chinery and  Transportation  and  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts  Buildings  respectively*  The 
space  between  the  two  groups  of  buildings  is 
occupied  by  the  Court  of  Fountains.  Narrow  malls 
separate  the  Electricity  and  Machinery  Buildings 
and  the  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  Buildings. 
The  group  is  terminated  by  the  Electric  Tower, 
which  is  the  most  salient  feature  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. The  main  shaft  of  this  edifice  is  eighty  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  the  torch  of  the  statue 
which  surmounts  it — the  Goddess  of  Light — is 
409  feet  above  the  ground.  In  the  great  niche 
cut  into  the  front  of  the  structure  is  a  cascade 
composed  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  fall.  In  a  wide 
basin  in  front  are  forty-two  water  jets  which 
fall  in  parabolic  curves  and  concentrate  at  the 
niche.  The  sources  of  the  jets  are  arranged  in 
an  arc  of  which  the  niche  is  the  center,  and  the 
streams  can  be  broken  into  sprays  so  that  they 
will  constitute  a  transparent  and  quivering  sheet 
of  water.  On  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
basin  are  groups  of  twenty-six  vertical  jets  which 
send  the  water  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Con- 
centric with  the  sources  of  the  parabolic  jets  are 
arranged  ten  powerful  arc  lights  which  serve  to 
illuminate  the  fountain,  colored  glasses  permitting 
of  tinting  them.  Altogether  the  fountains  in  the 
grounds  call  for  35,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute, 
and  of  this  amount  the  Electric  Tower  consumes 
13,000  gallons.  To  the  rear  of  the  Electric  Foun- 
tains are  bandstands,  the  Proplyaea  and  the  Rail- 
way Terminal  Station  and  Railway  Exhibits. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  outline  of  the  Exposition, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  other  and  minor  build- 
ings scattered  around  various  parts  of  the 
grounds. 

The  most  talked-of  feature  of  the  Exposition  is 
the  use  of  color  on  the  buildings,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  it  was  confided  to  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Turner,  painter,  of  New  York.  The  staff  walls 
of  the  main  buildings,  especially  in  their  more 
ornamental   portions,   have   been   finished   in   a 


great  variety  of  color ;  now  strong,  bright,  highly 
contrasting  hues;  again  subdued  and  neutral; 
while  the  red  roofs  and  Spanish  tile  treatment 
dominate  the  other  colors.  The  ensemble  fur- 
nishes a  most  brilliant  picture.  The  whole  group 
of  buildings  has  been  treated  as  one  picture  and 
the  colors  are  made  to  harmonize,  not  only  with 
one  another,  but  with  the  foreground  of  grass, 
the  water  and  the  background  of  the  sky.  One 
idea  which  has  been  adopted,  and  which  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  is  not  noticed  by  the  visitor ; 
that  is,  in  the  chromatic  arrangement  the  strong- 
er colors  are  on  the  buildings  nearest  the  Tri- 
umphal Bridge,  as,  for  example,  the  Ethnology 
Building,  where,  as  we  approach  the  Electric 
Tower,  the  colors  become  less  and  less  crude 
until  the  Fountain  itself  is  reached,  where  every- 
thing is  an  ivory  white,  delicate  green  and  gold, 
thus  symbolizing  the  triumph  of  intellect  over 
mere  brute  force.  Thus  the  colors  on  the  Ethnol- 
ogy Building  are  strong,  because  it  contains  stone 
axes,  etc.,  while  electricity  may  be  regarded  as  a 
great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  conquest  of  nature. 

Fully  as  impressive  as  this  color  scheme  is  the 
sculptural  adornment  of  the  grounds.  There  is  a 
great  wealth  of  statuary,  and  the  individual 
groups  have  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit.  Every 
eminent  sculptor  in  America  is  represented. 

The  Exposition  is  beautiful  in  the  daytime, 
but  at  night  the  effect  is  indescribable.  The  arc 
light  is  banished  except  for  the  interior  of  build- 
ings and  for  lighting  the  very  edge  of  the 
grounds.  The  use  of  incandescent  lights  results 
in  obtaining  marvelous  effects  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  any  other  way.  The  general  light- 
ing of  the  grounds  is  effected  by  1,500  posts,  the 
shorter  ones  being  eight  and  one-half  feet  high 
and  surmounted  by  a  cluster  of  bulbs;  the  taller 
posts  have  lamps  on  their  sides  as  well  as  on  the 
top.  The  number  of  lamps  varies  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred,  diffusing  the  light  most 
admirably.  Incandescent  lights  are  used  in  pro- 
fusion all  over  the  main  buildings,  serving  to  pick 
out  the  architectural  features.  The  work  has 
been  done  so  cleverly  that  wonderful  effects  are 
produced.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to 
economize  on  the  lighting,  and  the  end  fully  justi- 
fies the  expense,  for  the  night  effects  are  well 
worth  a  trip  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  see.  By 
means  of  "dimmers"  the  brilliancy  of  the  incan- 
descent light  is  absolutely  controlled,  so  that  the 
gradual  increase  in  lighting  almost  reminds  one 
of  dawn.  The  Electric  Tower,  which  is  lighted 
by  thousands  of  lamps,  is  naturally  the  most  im- 
pressive feature  of  the  night  display,  and  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fountain  produces  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  impression. 
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Tkt  Sculpture  Sehtmt Karl  BItUr Criterion 

It  is  my  opinion  that  an  artistic  decoration  in 
any  case  should  have  a  clear,  distinct,  and  well- 
defined  meaning;  that  the  subjects  should  be 
selected  with  great  care,  even  before  questions  of 
manner  of  rendering  are  considered.  This  is 
particularly  desirable  in  an  instance  of  such  im- 
portance as  this  Exposition.  The  exhibits  are 
housed  in  buildings  which  serve  not  only  as 
shelters,  but  are  in  themselves  examples  of  the 
conditions  of  our  people  and  our  times.  They 
are  intended  to  be  of  an  educating  influence,  per- 
haps as  great  as  the  exhibits  themselves.  Their 
artistic  attributes  may  be  considered  as  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  sermon  that  is  to  be  delivered.  In 
order  to  make  this  sermon  effective,  its  scope 
and  principal  lines  are  questions  of  primary  im- 
portance. 

Happily,  in  our  case,  the  grouping  of  the  build- 
ings suggests  these  principal  lines.  We  observe 
that  to  the  left,  on  the  Esplanade,  buildings  are 
situated  containing,  in  a  measure,  the  examples 
of  our  natural  resources.  We  find  there  a  For- 
estry, a  Mining,  a  Horticultural  building.  We 
show  with  pride  the  natural  wealth  of  our  conti- 
nent; we  will  impress  the  visitor  with  the  magni- 
tude and  abundance  of  the  trees  of  our  forests, 
their  great  varieties ;  we  point  to  the  unparalleled 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  etc. — all  things  that 
nature  can  provide,  and  not  man.  These  facts 
and  the  resulting  thoughts  of  pride  and  gratitude 
to  nature  should  be  crystallized  in  the  things  that 
form  the  frame  of  our  exhibits.  The  simple,  cold 
fact  demonstrated  inside  of  the  buildings  should 
find  ideal  and  elevating  expression  in  the  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  about  the  buildings.  It  is 
needless  to  elaborate  on  the  field  that  opens  before 
the  eyes  of  the  artists,  when  we  speak  of  the 
gratitude  we  owe  to  nature  that  has  given  us  all 
that  grows,  and  that  forms  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  life. 

The  other  side  of  the  Esplanade,  surrounded 
principally  by  Government  buildings,  will  invite 
to  speak  of  our  people  and  our  institutions.  We 
are  aware  that  the  natural  wealth  of  our  country 
means  comfort  and  wealth  to  the  people,  only  if 
they  are  of  the  right  kind,  and  their  institutions 
such  as  to  insure  liberal  and  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  such  wealth.  The  institutions  of  our  country 
form  a  worthy  parallel  to  our  resources.  Again, 
the  expressions  in  color  and  form  must  give  in- 
spiration to  the  mind,  and  assist  reason  that  has 
been  called  upon  by  the  contents  of  the  buildings. 


Not  a  mere  shell,  beautiful  and  glittering,  but 
empty  inside,  is  the  work  that  sculptors  will  have 
to  give  us  here;  and  not  here  and  there  a  spark 
of  an  idea,  but  step  by  step,  and  link  by  link, 
should  our  work  lead  the  thinking  mind  to  grasp 
one  big  idea,  and  ignite  a  fire  of  lasting  true 
enthusiasm. 

In  distinct  separation  from  the  above  two 
groups,  we  find  another  group  of  buildings  de- 
voted to  Machinery  and  Transportation,  Elec- 
tricity, Manufacture  and  Liberal  Arts,  etc.  What 
is  shown  therein  is  neither  a  direct  product  of 
nature  nor  attributable  to  any  institution,  but 
solely  to  the  genius  of  man,  though  on  the  basis 
of  what  material  nature  has  given  him,  and  what 
freedom  and  liberty  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try will  allow  him.  These  buildings,  and  the 
Court  of  Fountains,  as  well  as  the  Mall,  around 
which  they  are  located,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
allegoriz^tion  of  that  subject.  There  is  the  wheel 
of  progress,  advancement,  and  civilization,  that  is 
revolved  and  moved  by  the  mighty  brain  and 
sturdy  arm  of  the  nation.  Our  inventive,  in- 
dustrious and  ingenious  qualities  will  be  the  mo- 
tive for  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  Again  an 
enormous  field. 

Next  in  order  is  the  group  of  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  Plaza.  We  find  the  gateways  on 
one  side  to  the  Stadium,  on  the  other  to  Vanity 
Fair.  We  have  left  the  practical  side  of  life 
and  come  to  the  more  poetical,  which  will  show 
us  the  temperament  of  the  people,  their  games 
and  sports,  and  their  varied  amusements.  Again 
the  subjects  for  decorations  suggest  themselves, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  them  out;  but 
I  will  also  here  repeat  that  not  the  occasional 
reference  to  sport  or  stage  or  dance  will  suffice, 
or  the  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in  different 
forms,  but  that  all  decorations  in  those  surround- 
ings, together,  should  reflect  in  an  ideal  light, 
and  in  elaborate  and  distinct  form,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people. 

In  many  respects  the  most  prominent  feature 
at  the  Exposition  is  to  be  the  Electrical  Tower 
and  its  Colonnade.  The  display  of  water  about 
this  tower  suggests  the  following  treatment  of 
its  sculptural  effects:  Buffalo's  importance, 
growth,  and  prosperity,  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
Great  Lake  System  and  the  waterways  on  which 
the  city  is  located;  its  commerce  and  wealth  are 
a  direct  offspring  of  the  "Great  Waters,"  as 
the  Indians  called  them.  They  connect  this  city 
with  the  many  other  cities  that  dot  the  shores 
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of  those  big  inland  seas.  That  will  lead  us  to  an 
allegorization  of  the  "Great  Waters,'*  expressed 
already  in  the  display  of  cascades  and  fountains, 
but  not  assisted  by  figures  and  groups,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  gigantic  role  which  the 
lakes,  the  rivers,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  eleven 
railroads  play  in  inland  commerce. 

On  approaching  the  Exposition,  the  Bridge,  as 
perhaps  the  most  ornate  feature,  should  be  given 
over  to  an  apotheosis  of  the  United  States,  an 
allegorization  of  national  pride. 

With  a  few  minor  exceptions  I  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  by  the  Exposition  authorities  to 
carry  Qut  the  foregoing  proposition.  There  was 
no  restraint  or  outside  influence  to  interfere  with 
the  conception  that  I  arrived  at  concerning  the 
subjects  for  the  sculptural  decoration. 

Being  governed  by  the  groups  the  buildings 
formed,  I  classified  the  sculptors'  work  in  three 
great  groups :  The  Court  formed  by  the  left  wing 
of  the  Esplanade,  and  surrounded  by  Forestry, 
Mining,  etc.,  buildings,  I  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  Nature ;  the  opposite  right  wing,  surrounded  by 
the  Government  buildings,  to  Man  and  his  institu- 
tions; the  main  court  called  Court  of  Fountains, 
flanked  by  Machinery,  Electricity,  Transporta- 
tion, etc.,  buildings,  formed  the  third  group:  the 
Genius  of  Man  and  his  development  in  the  fields 
of  art,  science  and  industry. 


Th9  Exhibit  of  Painting Mmw  York  Tribune 

The  art  collection  shown  in  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  here  is  a  remarkably  good  one.  A 
free  hand  was  given  to  the  Director  of  Fine  Arts, 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin,  and  that  gentleman  has 
used  his  authority  with  equal  discernment  and 
discretion.  The  catalogue  runs  to  no  more  than 
1,667  numbers — exclusive  of  the  small  exhibit  of 
Canadian  art — and  these  stand  for  a  body  of 
work  that  is  in  the  best  sense  representative. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  omissions,  as  was  bound 
to  be  the  case.  The  impossibility  of  procuring 
satisfactory  specimens  in  lime  has  caused  the 
earlier  men  in  American  art,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Cop- 
ley and  the  rest,  to  be  left  out  altogether;  and 
here  and  there  in  the  purely  modern  list  there  are 
painters,  George  Fuller  among  them,  whose 
absence  is  regretted.  Stephen  Parrish,  among  the 
etchers,  is  missing.  Mr.  Abbey,  who  sends  one 
of  his  recent  oil  paintings,  sends  none  of  the 
pen  drawings  by  which  he  was  for  so  many  years 
so  widely  and  so  well  known.  But  if  the  omis- 
sions are  worth  mentioning  at  all,  it  is  only  for 
the  sake  of  pointing  out  their  powerlessness  to 
affect  the  general  character  of  the  show.  That, 
it  may  be  repeated,  is  really  representative;  be- 
cause Mr.  Coffin  has  not  only  brought  together 


a  lot  of  good  work — he  has  taken  pains  to  illus- 
trate every. phase  of  American  art.  No  single 
group  of  painters  has  received  special  considera- 
tion at  the  expense  of  some  other,  but  all  have 
been  duly  honored.  The  American  painters  who 
live  in  Paris  cannot  claim  that  they  have  been 
sacrificed  to  their  brethren  at  home;  the  most 
conservative  members  of  the  National  Academy 
and  the  most  impressionistic  or  otherwise  ad- 
venturous juniors  who  flourish  outside  that  in- 
stitution have  been  presented  with  equal  care. 
Though  the  walls  are  necessarily  crowded,  the 
hanging  is  satisfactory  throughout.  It  is  not 
apparent  that  there  could  be  any  complaint  from 
the  painters  in  oil,  the  water  colorists,  the  work- 
ers in  black  and  white,  the  etchers,  the  minia- 
turists and  sculptors  whose  works  are  exhibited. 
As  for  the  public,  ifshould  only  be  grateful,  for 
it  has  here  an  uncommonly  good  opportunity  to 
study  American  art  at  full  length. 

Certain  broadly  significant  and  very  cheering 
facts  are  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  collection 
— the  abundance  of  excellent  technique,  the  va- 
riety and  vitality  of  the  work,  the  peculiar  •  sin- 
cerity and  beauty  of  our  landscapes.  But  before 
proceeding  to  any  illustration  of  these  phenom- 
ena it  is  important  to  note  a  circumstance  that 
must  give  an  American  intense  satisfaction  and 
pride.  That  is  the  circumstance  that  here  among 
his  countrymen  he  finds  one  master.  Whistler, 
who  is  universally  recognized  to  be  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  time,  and  another,  Mr.  Sargent, 
who,  if  not  quite  of  the  same  eminence,  is  at  all 
events  alone  among  living  painters  in  coming 
within  a  perceptible  distance  of  him  in  distinc- 
tion and  authority.  It  is  a  fine  thing  that,  while 
Europe  is  fond  of  sniffing  at  American  art,  it  is 
to  America  that  Europe  must  look  for  the  two 
men  who  have  reached  the  highest  level  in  art  at 
this  end  of  the  century.  Both  are  adequately  if 
not  comprehensively  represented  here. 

This  collection,  which  covers  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  embraces  all  manner  of  subjects 
and  methods.  At  one  end  of  an  imaginary  line 
may  be  placed,  for  example,  the  Poetry  and 
Painting  of  Mr.  Cox,  a  large  and  rather  formal 
composition,  purely  intellectual  in  conception,  and 
showing  in  its  sound  design  and  pure  draughts- 
manship a  kind  of  academic  dignity  as  well  as 
a  personal  way  of  looking  at  form.  At  the  other 
end  are  the  romantic  pictures  of  Mr.  A.  P. 
Ryder,  Jonah,  Seigfried  and  Temple  of  the  Mind. 
The  essentially  poetic  and  emotional  temperament 
disclosed  to  such  beautiful  effect  in  these,  how- 
ever, is  visible  at  comparatively  few  points  in 
the  exhibition. 

It  shines  forth  through  the  fine  color  and  the 
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noble  seriousness  of  the  Autumn  and  the  Visit 
of  Christ  to  Nicodemus  which  Mr.  La  Farge 
sends.  It  is  discerned  in  Mr.  Vedder's  group  of 
well  pondered  designs,  though  his  turgid  handling 
and  sickly  color  do  a  great  deal,  alas  I  to  counter- 
balance his  high  merit.  It  is  recognized,  this 
strain  of  rare  and  tense  feeling,  culminating  in 
the  original  expression  of  original  pictorial  ideas, 
in  the  work  of  two  or  three  other  men.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  idyllic  little  panels  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Davies,  Spring  Evening  and  The  Source  (com- 
panions, be  it  remarked  in  passing,  of  a  study 
of  a  pig  sty  by  the  same  painter,  The  Place  of 
the  Mothers,  which  is,  paradoxically,  much  better 
executed)  ;  it  is  discovered  in  the  fairylike  pro- 
ductions, small  and  unpretentious  but  very  win- 
ning, of  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Williams — especially 
in  Tlie  Golden  Chain — and  again  in  Mr.  H.  O. 
Walker's  delicately  imagined  and  suavely  painted 
picture.  The  Singers. 

There  is  one  rather  extensive  body  of  work 
here  which  as  a  whole  enforces  this  conclu- 
sion in  specially  clear  terms — the  body  of  work 
sent  by  the  American  painters  identified  now 
for  many  years  with  Paris  'and  its  Salon.  Here, 
as  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in  the  French 
capital  last  summer,  there  are  the  same  excep- 
tions to  be  recorded,  and  the  same  impression  is 
left  by  the  bulk  of  the  work  shown.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Harrison  retains  his  independence.  His 
earlier  marine,  Le  Crepuscule,  lent  by  the  St. 
Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  his  later  studies 
of  similar  themes.  Lunar  Mists  and  Golden  Mir- 
ror, are  full  of  Uie  beauty  of  the  sea  observed 
by  a  clear  sighted  painter  with  a  vision  and  an 
accent  of  his  own.  Mr.  Alexander,  particularly 
in  that  figure  piece,  Autumn,  which  has  been 
more  than  once  described  in  The  Tribune,  paints 
like  a  man  who  remembers  his  schoolmaster  and 
yet  can  put  something  of  himself  into  his  work, 
too.  There  is  an  individual  touch  also,  and  there 
is  certainly  a  most  engaging  picturesqueness,  in 
the  two  pictures  of  Dutch  models  by  Mr.  Gari 
Melchers,  Sailor  and  His  Sweetheart,  and  The 
Skaters.  But  it  testifies  to  the  essentially  arid  and 
commonplace  quality  of  the  work  sent  by  Messrs. 
McEwen,  Story,  Vail,  Gay,  Bridgman,  Pearce, 
Stewart  and  Grayson  that  despite  the  efforts 
made  by  them  all  to  produce  ambitious  composi- 
tions— often  on  a  large  scale — the  most  that  it 
occurs  to  one  to  say  about  them  is  that  they 
exhibit  a  moderate  degree  of  technical  ability, 
of  a  thoroughly  conventional  sort. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  work  here  which  shows 
vitality  and  variety.  There  are  pictures  like  the 
luminous  and  buoyant  Golden  Screen  of  Mr. 
Tarbell;   the   imposing  decorative   Angel   With 


the  Flaming  Sword  of  Mr.  Blashfield;  the  stately 
and  at  the  same  time  vigorous  Temple  of  the 
Winds  of  Mr.  Loeb;  the  not  very  exalted  but 
still  extremely  interesting  religious  composition 
of  Mr.  Daingerfield,  The  Child  of  Mary;  the 
original  Indian  study  of  Mr.  Brush,  The  Silence 
Broken,  and  the  sparkling  study  of  Japanese  life, 
The  Flower  Market,  Tokio,  by  Mr.  Blum,  in 
which  there  is  always  adequate  technique  and 
something  equally  if  not  more  valuable,  a  native 
force  and  quality  which  cannot  be  acquired  from 
outside  of  one's  self.  The  work  has  a  freshness 
which  is  often  repeated  in  this  exhibition — in 
fact,  that  quality  is  the  one  to  which  it  is  most 
frequently  necessary  to  refer. 


An  E9tlmaffth9  Exhtbii...Xha».  II.  Caffiii..,.Harptr'a  Wfkly 

To  summarize  the  character  of  the  exhibition 
is  no  easy  matter,  because  it  involves  such  a 
variety  of  differences.  It  is  certainly  eclectic, 
but  while  the  American  has  accumulated  his 
technical  resources  by  gleaning  from  many  di- 
verse harvest-fields,  he  generally  binds  them  up 
into  a  sheaf  that  is  individually  personal.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  those  who  work  in  their  own 
country;  scarcely  one  of  them — not  any  among 
the  leaders — .but  has  his  separate  ideals  and  a 
style  peculiar  to  himself.  One  visible  effect  of 
this  is  the  vitality  that  characterizes  their  art; 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  its  having  reached  the 
end  of  its  original  impulse,  rather  one  of  having 
but  just  begun  to  realize  it;  younger  men  are 
pushing  to  the  front  with  originality  as  well  as 
enthusiasm,  the  older  ones  in  most  cases  are  not 
satisfied  to  hang  upon  their  oars;  with  all  its 
evidence  of  accomplishment,  the  exhibition  is 
full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  vitality, 
also,  is  mostly  of  the  healthy  sort  that  needs  no 
bracing  up  of  fads,  nor  expends  itself  in  artistic 
contortions  or  revolting  exaggeration  to  catch 
applause;  sane,  vigorous,  and  likely  to  survive. 
In  this  it  reflects  the  American  environment,  as 
it  does  in  lacking  very  generally  the  snappy  clev- 
erness of  much  French  art,  and  its  suggestion  of 
polish  to  the  finger-tips.  While  the  artistic  mo- 
tives are  technically  the  same,  the  American  pur- 
sues them  either  with  more  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity of  purpose  or  with  a  greater  seriousness. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  comparison  with  other 
countries  outside  of  France,  American  painters 
show  a  greater  average  of  artistic  intention  and 
craftsmanship,  seeing  their  subject  more  exclus- 
ively from  the  painter's  standpoint,  and  striving 
for  results  essentially  pictorial,  and  having  in 
this  respect  got  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
English  standards  with  which  they  are  started, 
and  which  are  still  too  prevalent  in  England. 
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Beauty  has  its  root  far  below  the  surface  of 
things  and  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  from 
considerations  of  integrity  and  genuineness. 
How  in  fact  it  can  exist  except  as  an  ex- 
pression of  honest  intention,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive. We  are  very  apt  to  look  upon  the  element 
of  beauty  as  we  see  it  attempted  in  the  fashioning 
of  our  houses,  clothes,  furniture,  or  public  build- 
ings, as  being  a  sort  of  sugar-coating,  or  surface 
embellishment.  Thus  it  happens,  very  possibly, 
that  we  have  the  term  "applied  art,"  a  term  sug- 
gestive somehow  of  superficiality  and  glue.  But 
Beauty  is  organic.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  alone 
a  quality  in  itself,  it  is  also  and  chiefly  an  evi- 
dence of  motive.  When  a  thing  is  honestly,  pur- 
posefully and  joyously  done,  it  of  necessity  con- 
tains the  first  essentials  of  beauty. 

It  is  this  evidence  of  rightful  motive  in  any 
object  of  hand  make,  or  any  production  of  the 
mind,  that  we  really  enjoy.  For  it  might  be  said 
that  beauty  is  the  stamp  of  approval  which  is 
somehow  placed  on  an  honest  effort,  while  ugli- 
ness is  indicative  of  wrongful  methods. 

Beauty  should  be  to  Religion  the  manifest  evi- 
dence of  its  very  life.  Superficiality  in  the  art 
employed  would  argue  a  like  weaknesis  in  re- 
ligious convictions,  and  whether  art  is  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  religion,  the  state  or  the  home, 
it  is  an  unfailing  indicator  of  the  true  aspirations 
actuating  either  institution.  This  is  why  we  en- 
joy visiting  many  of  those  old  churches  of  Italy, 
where  we  see  evidence  that  the  people  were  con- 
tent to  have  their  convictions  and  ideals  ex- 
pressed through  the  art  which  they  found  avail- 
able. Sometimes  this  art  is  naive  and  crude,  but 
it  is  always  sincere,  always  genuine,  and  gen- 
erally beautiful. 

Honesty  and  beauty,  indeed,  are  so  closely 
allied  that  one  seems  impossible  without  the 
other.  At  the  foundation  this  whole  matter 
seems  to  be,  as  I  have  said,  a  moral  question. 
For  art  is  not  the  handmaiden  of  luxury ;  it  is  an 
evidence  of  worthy  intention,  an  expression  of 
some  emotion,  or  impression,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
record  of  achievement.  The  art  that  lives,  the 
art  that  Religion  has  always  enlisted  in  her 
service,  has  its  root  in  the  longing  of  man  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  reality  of  his  life  and 
emotions. 

All  the  art  of  the  past,  whether  ornamental  or 
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heroic,  was  produced  by  men  who  had  something 
to  say,  some  convictions  to  perpetuate.  Even  an 
Oriental  rug  is  covered  with  a  pattern  made  up 
largely  of  signs,  symbols,  and  charming  forms 
that  are  full  of  religious  meaning  to  the  people 
who  made  them.  To  us,  these  creations  may  be 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  their  significance  is  as 
a  closed  book. 

It  is  this  genuineness,  when  we  perceive  it  in 
anything,  which  gives  it  a  value.  Consequently 
anything  which  is  an  imitation,  or  which  lacks 
this  evidence  of  being  the  result  of  care,  is  a 
disappointment,  and  no  matter  how  nearly  it  may 
approach  in  superficial  aspect  to  the  genuine 
product,  it  cannot  be  called  a  thing  of  beauty  or 
a  work  of  art  in  the  true  sense.  Hence  the  mass 
of  machine-made  imitations  which  we  encounter 
to-day  at  every  turn,  and  which  gives  to  our 
streets  and  homes  an  aspect  of  garish  cheapness, 
is  the  stamp,  I  fear,  of  somewhat  demoralized 
conditions.  It  really  seems  as  if  sham  and  make- 
believe  characterized  our  modern  times.  It  is 
appalling  how  this  element  of  counterfeiting  is 
creeping  into  all  departments  of  our  social  life. 
Once  the  door  is  open,  fraud  of  every  kind  enters 
boldly,  bringing  in  its  train  not  only  false  wares, 
but  adulterated  food  and  materials  of  all  kinds. 
The  most  discouraging  feature  of  it  all  is  that 
we  look  upon  this  starting  condition  with  such 
complacency,  doubtful  methods  being  counted  ex- 
cusable because  practised  in  the  name  of  business. 

So  it  happens,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  industrial 
forces  at  work  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  make  things  good  as  they 
are  with  how  to  make  them  plentiful.  Men  are 
generally  less  occupied  with  the  ways  and  means 
of  producing  articles  of  genuine  worth  than  they 
are  with  devising  expedients  for  making  imita- 
tions pass  for  the  real  thing.  Because  of  the 
ease  with  which  these  articles  are  procured  in 
quantities,  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses  of 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  filled  with  make- 
believe  wares  and  furnishings.  Many  a  lady  who 
would  scorn  to  wear  false  lace,  or  jewelry,  or  use 
spurious  silverware  on  her  table,  will  close  her 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  much  that  she  has  in  her 
house  is  an  obvious  counterfeit,  not  to  be  dis- 
guised by  the  layer  of  varnish,  gold  leaf,  or  satin 
finish  that  may  give  it  a  glittering  surface.  So 
the  charm  of  reality,  of  genuine  comfort,  of  fine 
taste,  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  homes,  or 
rather  from   our  flats — these  awful   flats!     We 
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must  be  content  now  in  most  cases  with  ginger- 
bread ornament,  with  flimsy  construction,  and 
flashy  embellishment. 

There  appear  to  be  two  great  forces  at  work 
in  the  social  world,  one  ranged  on  the  side  of 
original  production,  whose  devotees  care  more 
for  the  quality  and  character  of  their  creations 
and  actions,  than  for  financial  gain.  The  other 
force  has  for  its  adherents  those  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  making  of  profit,  and  in  the  accumulating 
of  wealth.  This  element  is  largely  engaged  in 
exchanging  and  selling  the  products  of  the  first- 
named  class,  or  in  imitating  original  production 
by  aid  of  the  machine.  Urged  forward  by  this 
tendency,  our  boasted  modern  progress  seems  to 
be  largely  in  the  direction  of  size,  bulk  and 
rapidity.  Veneer  and  superficiality  are  crowding 
beauty  and  true  achievement  to  one  side.  The 
fierce  strife  for  wealth,  with  the  attendant  love 
of  glitter  and  display,  is  dulling  the  finer 
sense  of  man's  nature.  Not  until  all  these  vast 
buildings,  bridges,  tunnels,  monuments,  and  en- 
gines of  war  and  commerce  express  something 
more  noble  than  the  love  of  gain,  shall  we  enter 
on  an  age  of  progress  in  the  true  sense. 

In  truth,  this  whole  matter  reduces  itself  to 
a  question  of  motive,  for  a  worthy  motive  should 
actuate  the  production  of  everything.  The  ma- 
chine is  but  an  incident  of  the  problem,  and  is 
being  considered  here  chiefly  as  it  affects  the  ele- 
ment of  beauty  and  genuineness.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  its  use  wherever  it  furthers  a 
worthy  purpose,  produces  a  result  just  as  good  as 
human  effort  can  make  it,  or  where  it  degrades  no 
human  being  to  its  level.  But  it  should  at  least 
come  under  strong  suspicion  whenever  it  is  em- 
ployed solely  with  a  view  to  the  profit  it  makes. 

Now  I  have  suggested  that  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  life  that  is  not  affected  by  the  mechanical, 
short-cut  spirit  of  the  age.  One  of  the  institu- 
tions where  this  tendency  is  most  apparent  in  its 
workings  is  the  public  school.  Here,  of  all  places 
w^herc  the  child  should  get  the  true  impression 
of  what  constitutes  honesty,  genuineness,  and 
beauty,  methods  are  forced  upon  him  which  de- 
stroy at  the  outset  all  sense  of  what  worthy  effort 
means.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  so-called  art 
work.  Only  in  noteworthy  instances  is  the  pupil 
taught  to  produce  a  genuine  or  real  piece  of 
handiwork,  but  instead  he  is  given  a  lot  of  mean- 
ingless art  exercises  to  work  out,  and  is  furnished 
at  once  with  all  sorts  of  mechanical  devices  to 
make  his  work  accurate.  Differentiation,  variety, 
spontaneity,  are  unknown  principles,  the  highest 
aim  seeming  to  be  to  force  the  children  to  imi- 
tate the  formal  accuracy  of  the  machine.  What 
art  is  there  in  drawing  a  circle  with  a  pair  of 


dividers,  or  a  straight  line  with  a  ruler?  The 
child  is  learning  to  make  shams  already ! 

In  many  instances  designs  or  patterns  are  cut 
out  of  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  aimlessly  re- 
peated. If  a  rug  pattern  is  being  worked  out,  the 
design  is  traced  on  the  four  corners  of  a  square, 
with  the  result  that  no  corner  differs  in  any  re- 
spect from  the  others.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
very  first  essentials  of  design,  as  any  one  con- 
versant with  the  subject  must  know. 

That  the  value  of  hand  work  is  tacitly  admitted 
by  school  authorities,  and  the  necessity  for  it 
recognized,  is  evident  in  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  the  school ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  principle,  as  far  as  real  hand  work  is  con- 
cerned, is  but  feebly  put  in  practice,  and  the  work 
done  rises  no  higher  than  the  plane  occupied  by 
the  machine. 

Certainly  in  the  art  room  children  should  be 
engaged  only  in  the  making  of  real  things,  or- 
ganically right,  inside  and  out.  It  matters  not 
how  simple  the  problem,  how  apparently  crude 
the  results.  We  should  be  satisfied  if  we  implant 
in  the  child's  mind  the  lesson  of  integrity,  and 
instill  in  him  ait  the  very  start  a  contempt  for 
short-cut  methods*  and  mechanical  shams.  Ev- 
erything that  the  machine  has  touched,  as  well  as 
every  mechanical  object  and  device,  should  be 
banished  from  the  art-room.  If  this  imposes 
limitations  upon  the  work,  let  us  welcome  them, 
for  limited  material  and  conditions  are  valuable 
elements  in  art. 

What  can  be  done  to  counteract  the  tendency 
and  evils  of  the  machine  indeed  seems  an  un- 
solvable  problem.  But,  though  the  machine  may 
have  come  to  stay,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
motive  now  guiding  it  is  by  any  means  an  un- 
alterable one,  and  it  lies  within  the  power  of 
everyone  to  do  something  towards  bringing  about 
a  nobler  state  of  affairs.  One  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  serutinize  more  carefully  what  is  offered 
us;  look  closely  at  our  sweat-shop  clothes,  our 
varnished  furniture,  chilling  fire-places,  flimsy 
books,  cheap  prints,  tawdry  frames,  imitation  car- 
pets, garish  china,  stamped  tableware,  and  all  the 
countless  things  we  use. 

Certainly  we  should  all  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  more  beauty  in  our  streets  and  buildings, 
for  anyone  must  realize  the  need  of  it,  if  he  but 
views  the  hideous  and  endless  panorama  of  tin 
cornices  which  stretches  before  him  as  he  looks 
from  the  window  of  an  elevated  train.  The 
more  persistently  we  demand  that  our  belongings 
shall  be  made  by  hand  and  under  humanizing  con- 
ditions, the  sooner  shall  we  restore  the  individual 
to  his  rightful  place  in  society,  and  rescue  him 
from  the  ignominy  of  mechanical  toil. 
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The  Twenty-five  Dollar  Prize  offered  for  the  best 
contribution  to  this  department  has  been  divided 
between  Miss  Harriet  J.  Oxer,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Moorehead,  of  Xenia,  Oliio, 
who  send  respectively  the  two  sketches  which  im- 
mediately follow. 


A  M€ro Ohoa.  Stona  Paelfio  Montklfi 

He  was  a  cripple — ^"Crippled  Tim"  they  called 
him — ^but  he  had  always  longed  to  be  a  hero.  He 
had  heard  people  talk  of  heroes  when  he  was  still 
very  small,  and  his  heart  had  beat  with  wonder 
and  admiration  when  he  heard  of  their  brave, 
noble  deeds.  When  he  was  older  he  learned  to 
read  and  write  a  little,  and  then,  if  he  could  get 
an  account  of  some  heroic  deed,  he  would  leave 
the  other  boys  and  hobbling  off  by  himself  would 
read  and  picture  in  imagination  the  brave,  thrill- 
ing events  chronicled  in  the  story. 

Once,  while  Tim  had  been  selling  newspapers 
on  the  crowded  streets,  he  had  seen  a  runaway, 
and  a  man  dash  into  the  street  and  stop  the  mad- 
dened horses  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Tim  had 
always  remembered  it,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  could 
have  stopped  that  horse  and  heard  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd  he  wouldn't  have  minded  being  lame 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  would  rather  have  been 
that  man  than  king  of  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world. 

At  another  time  he  had  seen  a  great  fire,  and 
he  had  almost  forgotten  to  breathe  as  he  watched 
with  wide-eyed  admiration  the  firemen  climb 
through  the  smoke  and  flames  into  the  burning 
buildings,  to  save  the  lives  of  those  within.  He 
had  lain  awake  most  of  that  night  and  thought 
about  it,  and  when  he  dropped  asleep  he  dreamt 
that  he  went  to  heaven  and  was  a  fireman  and 
climbed  into  burning  buildings  to  save  people's 
lives. 

When  he  stood  among  the  crowds  that  lined 
the  pavements  and  saw  the  soldiers  marching  to 
the  transports  which  were  to  carry  them  to  the 
battlefields  in  the  distant  Philippines,  his  heart 
had  almost  burst  with  envy.  He  didn't  cry  with 
his  disappointment,  because  heroes  wouldn't  have 
cried,  but  he  thought  of  it  for  days  and  days, 
and  it  seemed  very,  very  hard  that  he  must  always 
be  "Crippled  Tim." 

Sometimes  he  wondered  whether,  if  he  were 
given  an  opportunity,  he  could  not  become  a 
hero  too,  and  he  pictured  himself  doing  some  of 
the  things  he  had  read  and  heard  about  tmtil  he 
felt  quite  sure  that  he  could  do  something  brave 
if  he  only  got  the  chance. 


It  was  dusk  of  a  winter  evening  and  Tim  had 
been  selling  his  papers  when  he  did  get  the 
chance  he  longed  for.  He  was  just  starting 
across  the  street  when  he  heard  some  one  cry, 
"Runaway  I"  and  the  people  crowded  back  to  the 
sidewalk  as  two  maddened  horses  and  an  empty 
buggy  dashed  wildly  toward  the  crossing.  They 
had  nearly  reached  it  when  there  was  a  sudden 
frightened  cry,  and  Tim  looked  around  to  see  a 
small  boy  who  had  fallen  directly  in  the  path  of 
the  horses.  Tim,  being  lame,  had  not  reached 
the  sidewalk  as  quickly  as  the  others,  and  was 
nearer  the  child  than  anyone  else.  In  another 
moment  the  horses  would  be  upon  the  boy  and 
crush  him  under  their  flying  hoofs.  And  then 
the  crowd,  that  gazed  in  shuddering  horror,  saw 
some  one  hurry  forward  and  drag  the  child  from 
under  the  very  feet  of  the  horses,  and  a  wild 
cheer  went  up  from  the  assembled  crowd.  And 
little  Tim  ?  For  one  awful  moment  he  had  closed 
his  eyes;  then  he  had  opened  them  again,  seen 
the  maddened  horses  dash  past,  seen  some  one 
raise  a  frightened  child  in  his  arms,  heard  the 
wild  cheers,  and  knew  that  his  opportunity  had 
come — and  gone.  And  then  "Crippled  Tim"  had 
gone  on  crying  his  evening  papers. 

It  was  during  the  same  winter  that  Tim's 
mother  fell  ill  and  was  forced  to  stop  working. 
Tim  was  the  oldest  child  and  there  were  other 
little  mouths  to  feed  and  so  he  worked  very  hard. 
He  sold  more  papers  and«stayed  out  late  in  the 
cold,  dreary  streets  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  he 
got  up  very  early  to  sell  the  morning  ones.  Dur- 
ing the  day  he  blackened  boots  and  did  whatever 
he  could  to  earn  a  penny.  He  never  complained, 
though  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  always  cold 
and  tired  and  hungry.  And  when  at  last  his 
mother  was  better,  his  crippled  leg  had  become 
so  bad  that  he  had  to  stop  working.  He  grew 
worse  and  then  there  was  a  fever,  and  when  the 
doctor  came  he  said  "Crippled  Tim"  would  die. 

His  mother  did  all  she  could  for  him,  but  it 
was  no  use,  and  when  the  doctor  came  the  last 
day  and  heard  the  story  of  how  Tim  had  worked 
while  his  mother  was  sick,  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  he  bent  over  the  bed  and  said  some- 
thing about  a  "little  hero."  But  Tim  did  not 
hear  it.  He  was  dead.  And  probably  if  he  had 
heard  he  would  only  have  wondered  what  the 
doctor  meant. 

Tim  had  not  realized  that  his  work  saved  a 
human  life.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
he  was  a  hero. 
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Th9  Soul  ofi^tht  VIeUn ttargartt  8.  Olffin Western  Oxf9rd 

It  was  while  I  was  in  Germany  that  I  found 
the  violin.  Its  exquisite  curves,  its  old  wine 
color  and  above  all  its  angelic  sweetness  of  tone 
fascinated  me.  I  struggled  long  before  I  bought 
it,  for  really  it  was  beyond  my  purse,  but  each 
time  I  stole  back  to  look  at  it,  the  temptation  to 
possess  the  treasure  grew  stronger,  until  finally 
I  would  have  given  twice  over  the  two  months 
with  Joachim  that  I  relinquished,  to  own  it. 

No,  it  is  not  a  Cremona  nor  a  Stradivarius. 
It  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself,  and  greater  than  any 
of  them.  It  has  a  soul,  I  tell  you !  There  was 
more  in  that  violin  than  there  was  in  me.  It 
irritated  me.  There  was  something  there  I  could 
not  express,  something  that  was  beyond  me.  I 
could  not  master  it.  It  defied  me  to  own  it.  My 
utmost  skill  was  baffled  by  it,  though  my  technique 
was  almost  perfect,  and  even  that  bear,  Herr 
Keller,  acknowledged  that  I  could  make  music 
with  my  fingers.  Yes!  that  was  the  trouble;  I 
could  "make  music  with  my  fingers,"  but  I  could 
not  make  it  with  my  heart.  And  the  violin  knew 
it,  and  would  never  tell  me  its  secret.  How  could 
it?  It  sang  me  songs,  but  they  were  always 
"without  words,"  and  I  had  had  no  sorrow  to  give 
me  sympathy  to  read  such  a  secret  as  this. 

I  would  play  for  hours,  hoping  to  surprise  it. 
I  tried  every  kind  of  music,  but  it  always  eluded 
me.  I  could  not  express  it.  Sometimes  I  could 
draw  from  it  tones,  grand  and  mellow  like  rich 
organ  notes  and  full  of  a  great  despair,  but  for 
what?  Through  a  joyous,  trippling  scherzo  I 
could  hear  a  rippling,  bitter,  almost  mocking 
laugh,  but  at  what?  And  so  it 'was  always.  In 
every  song  it  sang  there  was  a  tragedy,  in  every 
melody  a  wail,  but  I  could  not  interpret  the  mean- 
ing. Finally,  my  woman's  patience  failed,  and  in 
a  vexation  I  could  not  control,  I  put  it  away, 
vowing  I  would  not  touch  it  again. 

For  two  short,  happy  years  I  kept  my  vow, 
and  even  forgot  that  I  had  another  violin.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  the  story  of  those  sweet 
years  for  all  the  world  knows  it,  I  think.  Can 
a  girl  e\^r  hide  her  happiness  when  she  first 
loves  and  is  loved?  As  for  me,  I  was  too  happy 
to  even  try  to  hide  mine,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
but  one  possible  ending  to  my  romance.  It  was 
the  utter  unexpectedness  of  the  actual  end  that 
made  it  so  bitter  and  so  pitiful.  You  were  all 
curious,  weren't  you?  as  to  why  I  broke  my 
engagement  and  went  abroad  so  suddenly.  I 
never  could  give  the  reason,  not  even  to  you, 
because  I  felt  that  you  would  misunderstand  and, 
perhaps,  blame  him.  He  is  not  to  blame.  Oh ! 
you  must  not  blame  him!  It  was  not  his  fault. 
You    wouldn't   consider  a   physical   defect  with 


which  a  man  was  born,  his  fault,  would  you? 
Truly,  it  was  no  more  his  fault  than  that,  but 
he  failed  me  and  he  knew  it.  He  was  honest 
about  it  and  told  me  the  exact  truth,  asking  if 
the  love  he  could  give  would  satisfy  me.  I  wasn't 
foolish,  was  I?  I  cared  for  him  just  as  much 
as  ever,  but  I  told  him  No.  And  that  night  I 
sat  all  night  by  my  window,  watching  until  the 
stars  grew  cold.  Did  you  ever  hold  ice  in  your 
hand  till  the  cold  made  your  flesh  numb?  That 
was  the  way  my  heart  felt  that  night — oh !  that 
long,  dreadful  night!  I  shall  never  forget  the 
coming  of  the  dawn.  The  sounds  of  the  day  had 
not  commenced,  and  the  sounds  of  the  night  had 
sunk  into  silence ;  not  a  leaf  rustled,  not  a  cricket 
chirped,  not  a  bird  twittered.  It  was  still,  still 
until  the  very  trees  seemed  dead,  and  all  the 
world  was  hushed  into  silent  mourning  for  the 
suffering  and  sorrow  it  held.  Slowly,  slowly,  the 
stars  paled,  and  a  gray,  chill  light  showed  the 
gleam  of  the  silver  poplars,  and  the  dark  masses 
of  the  firs  and  pines.  A  light  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  then  suddenly,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  rosy  flush 
spread  over  the  sky,  and  a  single  bird  called  to 
its  mate. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  melody,  perhaps  it  was 
some  other  subtle  thing  that  in  that  moment 
made  me  think  of  the  violin  and  its  lonely  secret; 
but  whatever  the  reason,  I  felt  a  sudden  longing 
to  lay  my  face  against  it  and  tell  it  all  my  strug- 
gle and  sorrow  and  pain.  I  drew  my  bow  lovingly 
across  its  strings,  and  began  to  play  softly  that 
great  tender  serenade  of  Schubert's  that  he  and 
I  had  loved  so  well.  And  then  I  drifted  from 
that  into  something  else,  and  then  into— I  know 
not  what ;  certainly,  it  was  something  I  had  never 
heard  before  and  never  shall  again;  something 
so  sweet  and  strange  that  to  this  day  it  haunts 
my  heart.  But  it  was  not  I  that  was  playing. 
We  had  changed  places.  I  was  only  the  help- 
less, sensitive  instrument,  and  at  last  the  violin 
was  sobbing  forth  its  secret  in  a  wail  whose  sweet- 
ness and  pathos  would  have  wrung  your  heart. 
For  the  first  time  in  all  those  terrible  hours, 
the  hot  tears  ran  down  my  face,  and  splashed 
on  its  polished  surface.  Only  sorrow  can  com- 
fort sorrow,  and  the  violin  was  comforting  me, 
for  its  sorrow  was  like  my  own.  I  told  you  I 
did  not  know  its  romance,  and  I  do  not,  but  its 
secret  was  mine.  It  had  loved  and  been  loved, 
even  as  I,  and  its  lover  had  failed  in  the  supreme 
test,  as  mine  had  done.  In  that  moment  of  su- 
preme suffering,  the  violin's  soul  was  born,  that, 
taught  by  its  own  despair  and  grief  and  hopeless 
longing,  it  might  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  all  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  and  ease  them  with  its 
matchless,   golden   voice.     And   so  I   know   the 
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violin's  secret,  and  the  violin  knows  mine,  and 
together  we  comfort  the  world. 


fl909ng€ Chicago  Tribune 

"Ha!  caught  you  at  last,  have  I?" 

The  tall,  powerful  man  who  uttered  these  words 
stood  in  the  center  of  a  group  at  a  street  corner 
in  a  far  western  town.  As  he  spoke,  he  brought 
his  hand  down  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of  a  mild- 
looking  stranger  who  was  passing  by,  and  turned 
him  half-way  round. 

The  tall,  powerful  man  had  previously  winked 
at  the  bystanders. 

"You  don't  remember  me,  I  s'pose,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  fierce  frown,  as  he  tightened  his 
clutch  on  the  stranger's  arm. 

"Why,  no,  I  can't  say  I  do,"  replied  the  mild- 
looking  man,  gazing  at  him  wonderingly. 

"You've  forgot  all  about  the  time  you  leaned 
out  of  a  car,  on  a  train  jest  pullin'  out  of 
Cheyenne,  and  knocked  my  hat  off,  I  reckon?" 

"I  certainly  don't  remember  anything  of  the 
kind,"  protested  the  bewildered  stranger.  "I 
never  saw  you  before." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did!  You  may  have  forgot  it, 
but  I  haven't."  And  he  emphasized  the  asser- 
tion by  a  vigorous  shake.  "I  haven't  forgot  it, 
and  I've  said  a  thousand  times  since  then  that 
if  I  ever  met  you  again,  I'd  make  you  apologize 
or  fight." 

"Now  that  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  mild-looking 
stranger,  stooping  to  pick  up  his  hat,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  during  the  shaking  process, 
"it  seems  to  me  I  do  remember  something.  I 
suppose  I  am  bound  to  give  you  satisfaction  for 
it." 

His  bewildered  look  had  all  gone  by  this  time. 
Placing  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defense,  he 
danced  about  the  big  man  in  a  way  startlingly 
suggestive  of  previous  practice. 

"Before  I  mop  the  sidewalk  with  you,"  said  the 
other,  "I  want  to  be  sure  I  ain't  mistaken.  Your 
name  is — is  Snaggs,  ain't  it?'| 

"Snaggs,"  replied  the  stranger,  planting  a  blow 
on  his  antagonist's  jaw;  "certainly,  Snaggs  will 
do  as  well  as  anything  else.     Snaggs  it  is." 

"But  hold  on  I  I  want  to  be  dead  sure  I  The 
man  I'm  lookin'  for  is  Jerusalem  Snaggs." 

"You've  found  him,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  as  he  banged  him  on  the  nose.  "I'm 
Jerusalem  Snaggs !"  he  continued,  making  a  feint 
with  his  left  hand,  and  administering  a  vicious 
upper-cut  with  his  right.  "Oh,  yes,  I  am  Snaggs 
(biff)  from  (whack)  Snaggs ville,  Snaggs  County 
(bang),  near  headwaters  of  Snaggs  Creek.  Office 
hours  from  one  to  twenty-four.  Come  early  and 
avoid  the  rush." 


With  a  final  blow  under  the  ear  he  laid  the 
burly  fellow  fiat  on  the  ground. 

As  he  turned  to  go,  he  said : 

"My  name,  gentlemen,  is  Jerusalem  Snaggs, 
of  course,  but  for  convenience  sake  I  go  around 
under  an  alias." 

And  he  took  from  his  vest-pocket  a  card  and 
threw  it  on  the  prostrate  body  of  the  big  man. 
After  he  had  gone  away  somebody  picked  it  up 
and  read: 

"D.  Jempsey,  Professor  of  Scientific  Boxing; 
Special  Attention  Devoted  to  Training  Pugilists." 


in  Another  South-Land Maohoi/U  Banner 

The  sunlight  streaming  into  the  great  square 
of  San  Marco  lighted  the  golden  head  of  little 
Phillipa.  It  was  a  pretty  picture — the  dainty 
maiden  and  mammy — the  pigeons  fluttering  over 
them  and  eating  the  corn  offered  by  a  pair 
of  tiny  white  hands  and  a  pair  of  generously 
proportioned  black  ones.  But  there  was  an  in- 
describable beauty  about  it  to  the  young  traveler 
who,  seeking  novelty  in  foreign  lands,  was  fast 
falling  into  that  disquietude  of  mind  when  a 
home  scene  makes  gladder  the  heart  than  the 
most  entrancing  piece  of  architecture  or  choice 
mosaic.  At  once  in  that  foreign  atmosphere  was 
adopted  the  etiquette  of  "the  South,"  based  upon 
mutual  confidence  without  familiarity — the  eti- 
quette that  existed  between  the  members  of  "Ole 
Marster's"  family  and  the  negro  of  the  old 
regime. 

That  etiquette  calls  for  no  formal  introduction 
between  two  that  are  versed  in  its  rules,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  quarter  of  the  globe  the  meeting; 
for  as  service  bows  before  power,  no  less  does 
the  courtesy  of  the  true  gentleman  make  recogni- 
tion of  the  loyalty  that  seemed  to  bloom  as  the 
flower  everlasting  in  the  heart  of  the  body 
servant  or  maid-servant  for  the  master  or  mis- 
tress. 

"Well,  well,  how  are  you.  Mammy?  I  surely 
am  glad  to  see  you.  Where  did  you  come  from, 
anyway  ?" 

The  face  of  the  old  negro  fairly  beanTed  as  she 
made  her  obeisance. 

"Yes,  sah,  we  shorely  is  er  fur  piece  frum  home 
en  nothin'  but  dis  baby  could  ever  hev  drug  me 
erway,  but  I  had  ter  come  wid  my  chile.  Mine 
dar.  Flipper,  dem  pidgens  crowdin'  you  mighty 
close." 

"Well,  you  two  are  a  sight  to  cheer  the  home- 
sick heart.  You  have  a  way-down  South  look. 
Mammy.    Ever  seen  Tennessee?" 

"Dat's  jest  whar  I  come  frum.  My  white  folks 
lived  dar  long  fore  de  wah.  I  waited  on  ole 
mistis  when  she  wus  er  young  laidy,  en  dis  chile's 
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mudder  I  carried  in  my  ari||%  en  nussed  ter  sleep 
on  my  bosom.  Den  when  dis  baby  comes  erlong, 
course  she's  mine,  en  when  Mr.  Bruce  got  ter 
talkin'  erbout  crossin'  de  oshun,  course  I  had  ter 
come,  too." 

"Come,  little  girl,  and  speak  to  me,  will  you? 
I  have  not  seen  so  sweet  a  little  maiden  since  I 
left  Tennessee." 

"Flipper,  come,  chile,  speak  ter  de  gennelman. 
Give  him  yore  han',"  and  the  clear  blue  eyes  of 
the  childish  face  looked  up  confidingly.  Then  she 
disengaged  herself  from  her  feathered  friends  as 
the  young  man  stooped  to  place  himself  upon  a 
more  equal  level  with  her. 

"I  wonder.  Mammy,  if  you  ever  find  it  lonesome 
over  here?" 

"Law,  yes,  chile,  yes,"  she  answered,  warming 
to  her  subject;  "dat  I  does.  I  shorely  did  think 
rd  see  udders  uf  my  kine  over  here.  Ef  Td  er 
knowed  Td  hed  ter  be  etarnally  mixin'  up  wid 
dese  wile  tribes,  even  Flipper  couldn't  hev  brung 
me,  but  I  ain't  got  de  heart  ter  go  back  widout 
her,  en  we've  got  ernudder  year  uf  it,  so  young 
mistis  says.  I  never  seen  such  people  es  dey  is, 
dey  can't  make  out  nothin'  you  say  ter  'em.  I 
talk  en  talk  to  'em,  en  dey  jest  look  at  me ;  'pears 
like  d^y  ain't  had  no  edjication  like  de  white 
folks  at  home.  It  ain't  as  bad  down  here  es  it 
wus  in  dera  other  countries  we've  jest  come  frum. 
Dey  never  knowed  nothin'  dar.  Here  it  'pears  like 
dey  do  make  out  some  words  en  manage  ter  sa^ 
er  few  words  deyselves,  ef  not  wid  dey  mouths,  wid 
dey  ban's  en  faces.  Dey  hev  quare  ways  uf  doin', 
too.  Don't  know  much  erbout  cookin'.  De  bread 
dey  set  befo'e  you  \  We  wouldn't  feed  it  ter  de 
hogs  at  home.  It's  es  cold  en  hard  es  er  rock. 
But  maybe  it  ain't  es  bad  for  dem  dat  hev  teeth 
— but  I  done  lef  de  best  part  uf  mine  in  Meriky. 
De  wedder  keeps  bad  for  me,  too.  It's  been  givin' 
me  de  rheumatiz  ever  sence  I  bin  over  here.  But 
my  sbn,  he's  sick  wid  it  at  home,  too,  so  mis'ries 
ain't  stationed  in  no  one  spot,  and  I've  done  found 
dat  out.  When  his  letters  come,  en  dey  seem 
mighty  fur  apart,  it  gives  me  er  home-sick  feelin', 
regular  rheumatiz  uf  de  heart,  but  de  good  Lord 
will  take  keer  of  us  both,  I  reckon,  en  bring  us  ter- 
gedder  ergin. 

"Here,  Flipper,  honey,  come  put  on  yore  hat, 
outen  dis  sunshine.  We  must  be  er  gittin'  home, 
yore  mudder's  lookin'  fur  us  now,  I  'low." 

**Phillipa,  my  name  is  Mr.  Warner.  I  hope  we 
will  meet  again  and  that  you  will  remember  that 
I  am  your  friend." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Warner.  I  hope  so,  too,  and 
I  surely  will  not  forget  you." 

"Tell  yore  new  friend  good-by,  honey,  en  come 
crlong,"  and,  taking  the  little  one's  hand,  the  two 


walked  off  together,  alike  unconscious  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  passing  crowd.  In  their  own  land 
the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  gentility  of  the 
other  would  have  occasioned  notice. 

Mr.  Warner  strode  across  the  square  unmindful 
of  the  winged  lion  or  the  place  of  execution  be- 
neath, or  of  the  burning  lamp  before  the  Madonna 
toward  which  so  many  faces,  criminal  and  falsely 
accused,  had  turned  in  a  last  look  of  mute  appeal. 
Historic  surroundings  had  lost  their  charm,  for 
the  present  possessed  him.  He  walked  as  though 
he  had  drunk  of  the  elixir  of  life  as  he  hurried 
to  find  his  Virginia  friend.  For  he,  too,  must 
see  "a  real,  live  ole  black  mammy  in  furrin' 
parts,"  and  a  little  girl  whose  eyes  matched  the 
blue  of  Italy's  skies,  and  her  hair  the  gold  of  its 
sunshine. 


"  Prog  f  99  " Btamo/i9  Sttrttng Battimort  M9W9 

The  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital  was  crowded. 
Every  seat  in  the  ascending  tiers  was  occupied 
by  an  earnest  spectator.  Students  were  mingled 
with  experienced  physicians,  who  had  gathered 
to  witness  an  operation  which  might  mean  so 
much  to  their  profession. 

On  the  operating  table  lay  a  slender  youth, 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  lost  in  the  unconscious- 
ness produced  by  an  anaesthetic.  His  throat  and 
breast  were  bare.  His  hair  hung  in  soft  curls 
about  his  temples.  He  was  beautiful  even  in  his 
unnatural  stillness,  this  frail  lad  they  had  found 
in  the  dispensary,  suffering  from  a  mysterious, 
unexplained  disease. 

Grouped  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  table  were 
grave,  dignified  doctors,  distinguished  in  their 
calling,  or  holding  professorships  in  the  greatest 
medical  schools  in  the  world.  In  the  center  stood 
the  operating  surgeon,  a  master  among  masters. 
Culture,  intellect  and  the  profoundest  scientific 
knowledge  were  embodied  in  this  coterie  of 
scholars. 

Off  at  the  door  was  an  old  man  who  had  crept 
in  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Below  his  shabby 
hat  the  thin,  gray  hair  curled  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  the  boy's.  The  stoop  of  his  shoulders 
was  exaggerated  as  he  leaned  forward,  in  dumb 
suspense. 

The  surgeon  concluded  the  brief  address,  out- 
lining his  theory,  and  took  up  the  knife.  His 
brain  was  clear  and  active;  his  nerves  abso- 
lutely under  control.  He  bent  over  the  boy. 
Every  eye  in  the  room  was  fastened  upon  him. 
The  tense  feeling  of  an  intellectuality  that  is 
on  the  point  of  grasping  a  new  truth  showed 
itself  in  the  faces  of  men  whose  lives  had  been 
spent  in  medical  research.  A  desire  for  knowl- 
edge,   for   the   good   of   humanity   and   for   the 
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advancement  of  the  healing  art  controlled  every 
man  in  the  amphitheatre. 

All  but  one.  On  the  face  of  the  old  man  at 
the  door  was  a  look  of  pitiable,  helpless  suffering. 

The  surgeon's  knife  moved  rapidly  and  stead- 
ily. A  brief  interval,  and  he  stood  upright  again, 
with  an-  unmistakable  though  subdued  light  in 
his  eyes. 

"The  theory  is  correct.  The  science  of  surgery 
has  made  a  g^eat  stride.  But  this  boy  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  shock.     He  is  dead." 

Very  softly  the  spectators  leaned  back  in  their 
seats.  There  was  the  hush  that  is  the  instinctive 
tribute  to  the  great,  either  in  person  or  event. 
It  was  broken  by  a  noise  at  the  door. 

The  old  man  had  fallen  across  the  threshold. 


L9tttr  of  an  Earfitst  Woman OlnctnnaH  Comm€rcial  Tribune 

Dear  Sue — You  know  I  promised  to  tell  you 
all  about  the  Woman's  Congress,  in  which  you 
are  so  interested,  and  which  we  went  to  Chicago 
on  purpose  to  attend — that  is,  I  did,  but  Sally 
wanted  to  match  some  feathers  and  have  her 
hair  banged.  She  is  a  dear  girl  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  remotest  idea  about  the  higher 
life,  her  duty  to  womanhood,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know. 

It  rained  the  first  day.  It  was  just  horrible. 
Chicago  weather  certainly  proves  that  habit  is 
stronger  than  principle,  for  the  mercury  slid  up 
and  down  in  the  thermometer,  the  wind  blew 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  all  this  after 
we  had  been  promised  fair  weather. 

We  went  to  driv5  after  breakfast  with  Jack, 
and  he  would  take  us  out  to  the  park,  although 
we  told  him  we  were  under  a  mortal  obligation 
to  go  to  the  meeting.  He  said  he  guessed  there 
would  be  enough  earnest  women  to  carry  the 
thing  through  without  us.  I  don't  like  to  hear 
Jack  adopt  that  tone.  If  there  is  one  thing  women 
ought  to  do  it  is  to  encourage  each  other  in  the 
cause,  by  their  presence  at  least. 

When  we  got  back  the  meeting  had  adjourned, 
but  it  did  not  make  much  difference,  for  it  was 
a  business  meeting — ^minutes,  and  reports,  and 
things.  I  don't  believe  you  would  care  much  for 
them. 

In  the  afternoon  we  heard  a  paper  you  would 
have  liked  so  much.  I  forget  the  title;  but  it 
was  all  about  children  and  drunkenness  and  pov- 
erty and  crime.  It  was  read  by  an  eastern  lady. 
They  just  love  such  things.  She  wore  a  black 
dress,  and  looked  so  sweet  and  noble  up  there 
on  the  stage.  When  she  said  the  State  ought  to 
interfere,  and  women  ought  to  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  see  to  it,  I  felt  thrilled  to  the  heart,  and 
was  willing  to  do  anything  to  help  the  good  work. 


.  Then  there  was  a  Wifcussion  of  the  paper  that  I 
did  not  hear,  because  I  was  trying  to  remember 
what  I  had  done  with  Sally's  sample  of  velvet. 

That  night  there  was  a  grand  banquet  at  the 
Palmer  House.  I  did  want  to  hear  Miss  Barton 
speak  on  "The  work  of  the  Red  Cross,"  but  it  was 
impossible.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  go  to 
the  banquet,  and  knew  that  we  should  be  all  tired 
out  and  fit  for  nothing  if  we  tried  for  both. 

It  was  a  lovely  party,  and  I  have  sent  you  the 
Society  Journal,  in  which  there  is  a  full  account. 

I  was  glad  we  had  taken  evening  dresses  with 
us.  It  was  such  a  satisfaction  to  show  the  world 
that  a  woman  can  take  a  serious,  earnest,  view  of 
life  and  still  pay  some  attention  to  her  appear- 
ance. 

The  next  day  it  rained  so  hard  that  it  really 
seemed  foolish  to  go  out.  We  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  lunch,  so  we  spent  the  morning  get- 
ting ready.  We  really  ought  to  have  declined, 
but  it  seemed  a  little  rude  to  do  that,  especially 
as  she  said  we  should  go  down  together  to  the 
afternoon  meeting.  Luncheon  was  delayed  by 
calls,  and  there  was  a  baby — a  dear  little  thing— 
but  she  just  would  not  go  to  sleep,  and  we  could 
not  leave  her  crying.  I  felt  really  guilty  when  we 
reached  the  hall  and  found  the  session  nearly 
over.  It  was  not  very  enjoyable,  one  cannot  be 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper  one  has 
not  heard.  It  is  trying,  too,  to  feel  that  you  are 
not  living  up  to  the  level  of  your  friends'  ex- 
pectations. Some  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  think 
we  might  have  been  early  if  we  had  cared  to,  and 
made  themselves  really  disagreeable,  even  after  I 
had  explained  how  it  was.  I  think  really  the 
great  problem  is  how  women  shall  proportion 
their  time  justly  between  their  conventional  and 
their  higher  social  duties.  Next  year  I'll  present 
a  paper  on  th^  subject  if  you  will  help  me. 

I  do  think  Jack  is  lovely.  We  met  him  in  a 
barber  shop  where  Sally  went  to  have  her  hair 
banged.  He  said  she  looked  like  the  wreck  of  an 
ill-spent  life,  but  if  she  would  wear  her  hat  very 
far  down  over  her  nose  he  would  take  us  some 
place  for  supper  and  see  that  we  were  in  time  for 
evening  services.  I  think  men  have  a  better  idea 
of  time  than  women,  don't  you?  I  was  real  glad 
he  went,  for  one  of  the  ladies  talked  so  seriously 
and  earnestly  about  sowing  wild  oats.  There 
were  many  gentlemen  present  and  all  looked  im- 
pressed when  she  referred  to  Darwin,  or  Huxley 
or  Spencer,  for  you  know  it  takes  a  strong  mind 
to  read  those  books. 

On  Friday  morning  was  the  election  of  officers. 
More  than  half  the  ladies  forgot  their  member- 
ship tickets,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  was  taken 
up  making  out  new  ones.     It  was  after  eleven 
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before  the  ballots  were  distributed.  A  list  of  vice- 
presidents  and  other  officers  is  made  out  by  a 
nominating  committee,  but  each  member  can 
scratch  any  name  and  substitute  another.  There 
were  two  or  three  I  would  like  to  have  changed, 
but  did  not  have  a  pencil.  As  Sally  was  in  a 
hurry  to  go  for  her  feathers  I  just  voted  the 
ticket  as  it  was  and  left. 

There  were  some  papers  to  be  read  that  after- 
noon, and  a  charming  tea  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Fortnightly,  that  I  was  awfully  sorry  to  miss,  but 
we  decided  hastily  to  come  home  with  the  Kinseys 
— ^you  know  father  does  not  like  to  have  us  travel 
alone. 

I  feel  more  and  more  how  important  it  is  for 
a  woman  to  cultivate  her  mind,  and  have  come 
home  with  a  fixed  and  unwavering  purpose  to 
elevate  my  sex,  and  to  cling  to  the  path  of  duty, 
no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be  to  climb. 

Hair  is  worn  high  in  Chicago. 


,  Rtporttr* Cara  RetBe . 


.Qultt  0b9€ro9r 


J9kmi 

The  preachers  have  had  their  say  about  our 

friend  and  newspaper  comrade,  John  G .   The 

church  was  thronged  with  a  sorrowing  assem- 
blage, the  fragrance  of  flowers  was  heavy  in  the 
air,  the  music  was  exquisite,  and  the  verbal 
tributes  paid  were  tender  and  sincere.  All  de- 
nominations of  the  Christian  church  were  repre- 
sented, and  tears  fell  freely  as  the  truth  forced 
itself  home  that  a  beloved  pastor  had  gone  forever 
from  earthly  sight. 

Now,  it  is  our  turn.    John  G belonged  to 

us.  They  tried  to  tell  us  so  once  or  twice,  those 
grave  ministers  bending  over  the  pulpit  desk. 
They  spoke  of  his  newspaper  work  and  of  the 
influence  for  good  set  free  through  the  effort  of 
his  ready  pen.  They  called  him  "journalist,"  and 
honored  him,  and  in  that  honor  to  the  dead  they 
honored  us.    The  great  white  floral  scroll  with  the 

old  familiar  "30"  that  John  G understood  so 

well,  the  offering  of  the  "boys,"  conveyed  no 
meaning.  Behind  the  calm  of  the  peaceful  face 
was  discovered  no  story  but  the  one  in  which 
the  church  concerned  itself.  Oh,  the  pathos  of 
it  all! 

John  G ,  reporter!    How  much  it  meant  to 

him,  how  much  it  means  to  us.  How  the  word 
brings  near  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  room  and 
John  G 's  old  familiar  desk.  The  conven- 
tion is  late,  the  speeches  long  drawn  out,  the 
resolutions  endless.    Calls  of  "copy,"  "copy,"  tell 

*The  subject  of  the  sketch  was  a  clergyman, 
who.  being  suspended  for  irregularities,  spent 
some  years  redeeming  his  character  by  hard  work 
as  a  reporter  on  a  newspaper,  another  of  whose 
staff  writes  the  tribute. 


of  the  fast  flying  minutes.  The  time  of  going  to 
press  is  near. 

"Where    on    earth     is    that     reporter,    John 

G ?"  thunders  out  the  local  chief.     "Thirty 

due  and  not  a  line  in  type." 

In  he  comes,  runs  his  hand  through  the  mop 
of  curly  hair  damp  with  the  exertion  of  conven- 
tion speed  and  flings  down  his  notes.  A  hasty 
conference  at  the  city  desk,  cries  of  "close  up 
copy,  boys,  the  parson's  in,"  a  quick  movement 
at  the  typewriter  and  the  convention,  page  after 
page,  vanishes  to  the  pressroom,  and  the  matter 
leads  next  day. 

Ah,  behind  that  strangely  peaceful  face  in  the 
East  End  church,  there  was  another  story.  Could 
the  silent  lips  have  spoken  they  would  have  told 
of  experiences  of  which  the  stately  clergy  and 
the  congregation  had  never  dreamed.  The  hur- 
ried assignment,  the  scoop  that  made  the  denom- 
inational journals  blue,  the  weary  routine  of  min- 
isterial meetings,  mission  conclaves  and  jangles 

between  the  pulpit  and  the  pew.     John  G , 

reporter,  could  have  told  of  weak  spots  discovered, 
of  idols  turned  to  clay,  of  gilding  not  of  gold. 
He  could  have  told  of  long  hours  of  battling  with 
the  wind  and  weather,  of  braving  storm  and  cold, 
of  creeping  homeward  in  the   dawn   tired   and 

alone.    John  G ,  reporter,  could  have  told  of 

difficulties  overcome,  of  temptations  resisted,  and 
of  a  dignity  maintained  unsullied  amid  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  most  exciting  environment. 

Good-by,  John  G ,  reporter.     I  am  sorry 

now  that  I  hid  your  papers,  cribbed  your  neatly 
sharpened  pencils  and  stole  the  typewriter  rib- 
bons on  the  busy  days.  I  am  sorry  now  I  called 
you  "parson"  and  made  merry  mock  of  all  your 
daintiest  copy.  We  both  are  sorry,  Q.  O.  and 
I,  that  we  urged  those  never  ending  religious 
discussions  and  tried  repeatedly  to  throw  you 
down  with   fallacious  argument  or  mischievous 

banter.    We  know  it  hurt  sometimes,  John  G . 

We  could  see  you  wince.  But  we  liked  you  all 
the  better  and  we  cordially  disliked  the  church 
that  for  a  time  had  cast  you  out.    But  you  were 

so  loyal,  John  G .    You  stood  up  so  staunchly 

for  the  right.  You  were  so  friendly  and  forgiv- 
ing. You  never  held  a  grudge  or  said  an  unkind 
word. 

Good-by,  John  G ,  reporter.    Your  old  time 

comrades  caught  your  message  from  the  skies, 
and  the  golden  beam  of  sunlight  that  fell  across 
your  quiet  face  as  you  lay  at  rest  in  the  stately 
church  was  more  to  us  than  all  the  words  the 
preachers  spoke. 

Good-by,  patient  worker,  faithful  friend,  warm- 
hearted comrade.  Good-by.  "Thirty"  is  in:  John 
G 's  work  is  done. 
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Orandpa'B  Medder W.  H.  Pl§ret Buffalo  Mtufa 

I've  been  down  in  g^an'pa's  medder,  an'  I  wish  you'd  been  along, 
Jes*  to  see  the  sun  a-shinin*  an'  to  hear  the  cat-bird's  song, 
An'  to  see  the  elder  bushes  noddin'  in  the  mornin'  breeze, 
An'  to  smell  the  wild  plum  blossoms  as  they  sifted  from  the  trees. 

How  the  timothy  was  wavin'I    An*  the  clover  down  below 
Spread  a  world  of  scented  sweetness  that  you  have  to  smell  to  know; 
An'  the  honey  bees  was  hummin'  in  the  long  an*  tangled  grass, 
An'  the  little  clouds  make  shadders  there  as  silently  they  pass. 

An'  I  lay  right  down  an'  listened  to  the  little  windin'  brook, 
With  its  murmurs  low  an'  gurgles  in  every  turn  an'  crook, 
An'  I  tried  my  best  to  understand  the  pretty  song  it  sings, 
But  I  can't  remember  half,  because  it  said  so  many  things. 

An'  'way  down  in  the  corner  where  the  hazel  bushes  grow 

I  found  the  cutest  robin's  nest  that  ever  was,  I  know; 

Of  course.  I  didn't  touch  the  eggs,  though  they  was  awful  nice, 

Because,  you  know,  if  you  handle  them  they'll  only  hatch  out  mice. 

I  do  think  gran'pa's  medder  is  the  very  nicest  place! 
It's  wonderful  what  beauty  there  can  be  in  jest  that  space. 
An'  when  I  die  you  read  out  loud  a  chapter  from  the  Book 
An'  take  me  down  an'  lay  me  right  beside  the  little  brook. 

I  know  my  slumber  will  be  sweet  In  such  a  lovely  spot, 
An'  sometimes  when  I  think  of  it  I'd  rather  die  than  not; 
An'  when  Gabr'l  blows  his  trumpet,  if  there's  anybody  'round. 
Tell  him  down  in  gran'pa's  medder  is  where  Billie  can  be  found. 


A  Flllpltt§  Dialect  Poem DemoerTlmoe 

Me  mucha  bueno  hombre,  si, 

Talk   poco    Engleesh   way, 
Me  sabe  'Mericano,  si, 

Me    sabe   all    him    say. 
Me  sabe  cuss,  me  sabe  booze. 

Me  sabe  jag  all  right. 
Me  sabe  dat  an  say  him  jag, 

Be  vera  out  of  sight. 

Him  soldar  senorita  lik, 

Me  amo  mucha  good, 
Me  spik  to  her,  she  kissa  him, 

And  say  me  block  of  wood. 
Me  love  him  girl,  no  lik  soldar. 

Me   spik  him  dat  one  day. 
Den  him  go  loco  mad,  and  dam 

Him  vera  mucha   say. 

Him  soaka  me  in  nose  and  spik: 

"You  git  a  pronto  gait. 
Upon  yourself  or  by  the  guns, 

I'll  crack  yer  blasted  slate!" 
Me  mucha  buena  hombre,  si, 

Talk  poco  Engleesh  way, 
Me  sabe  soldar  him  get  mad 

Me  vamoose  right  away. 

Almos'  Time  Fer  Flehln' Denoer  TImea 

Golly*  won't  us  kids  feel  fine. 
When  we  gits  our  hook  an'  line; 
Me  an*  Ducky,  Freckled  Fizz, 
All  will  go,  fer  sure  it  is 
Almos*    time    fer    fishin*. 


I  knows  where  they  bite  th*  best. 
Up  th*  crick  at  Hermit's  Rest; 
There  you  can  just  pull  them  out. 
Since  it's  gettin*  just  about 
Almos*  time  fer  fishin*. 

Fizz  an*  Ducky  goes  with  me, 
An'  there's  eatin*  just  fer  three  ; 
An'  we've  got  some  'backer  hid, 
Fer  to  smoke  same  as  we  did 
Last  time  we  went  fishin'. 

Golly!  won't  us  kids  feel  fine. 
When  we  gits  out  hooks  an'  line; 
Me  an'   Ducky,  Freckled   Fizz, 
All  will  go  fer  sure  it  is 
Almos'  time  fer  fishin'. 

Qetttng  Under  Way,. . .Clarence  Manning  Fait Beaton  Journal 

In  th'  early  dawn  e'er  th'  doors  unlock 

Then  its  crick,  crick,  crick,  an'  it's  crock,  crock. 

crock. 
An'  it's  ho  an'  hi  fer  th'  blocks  ter  talk 
In  th*  early  dawn  e*er  th*  doors  unlock. 

Then  it*s  ho  an*  hi  fer  th*  dreams  ter  die 
Fer  th'  crews  an*  th'  bunks  ter  say  good-by 
Fer  th*  yawn  an'  gape,  fer  th'  stretch  an'  sigh 
In  th'  early  dawn  e'er  th'  cocks  crow  high. 

Then  it's  ho  fer  doublin*  th'  woolsy  smocks 
An*  twicein'  th*  toes  in  th'  home  knit  socks 
An'  cuddlin'  th'  ears  up  under  th'  locks 
An*  haulin'  down  tighter  th'  so'wes*  chocks. 
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Then  it's  ho  fer  housin'  th'  rubber  boots 
An*  firmin  'th'  heart  in  th*  stiff  oil  suits, 
Wile  the  cuddies  blaze  an'  th'  coffee  goots 
An'  th'  windlass  creaks  an*  th'  horn  it  hoots. 

Then  it's  ho  for  grubbin'  an'  hi  fer  drink, 
Then  shaddcr  th'  gangway  an'  meet  th'  brink 
Ter  shape  out  th'  course,  an*  ter  careful  think 
In  th'  early  dawn  w'ile  th'  stars  still  blinU. 

(/M/< ipkralm'9  Heaotn .,,,D.M.  H%n4erB0H,  i/r. . . . . Battlmof  Sun 

Dey  say  t'woan  nevah  mo'  be  dahk, 

But  Lawd,  ole  Ephrum  knows 
He  wan's  dem  lublv  moon  and  stahs 

A-shinin'  where  he  goes. 
Frum  dem  mos'  eb'ry  night  he  sees 

Dy  glory  trik'lin'  fru, 
Dem  jewels  ob  de  hebens,  Lawd, 

Deserb'  to  shine  on  you. 

Dey  say  de  walls  am  jaspah  dere. 

De   streets  am   pabed  wid  gold; 
A  mons'trus  lot  of  scrum'tius  things 

De  Holy  Book's  fo'toled. 
But  when  de  Aingel  Gabriel  calls, 

Ole  Ephrum  to  dat  place 
Ah  spec's  dat  he's  a-gwine  to  feel 

Afraid  to  show  he's  face. 


Dey  say  we'se  cloved  in  spotless  white— 

Ah  hopes,  Lawd,  dat  ain'  so! 
Mah  Dmah's  wearin'  huhself  out 

A-washin'  close  below. 
Dere  Aingels  evah  sing,  dey  say, 

But  sich  things  ain'  to'  me; 
No  high-bawn  Aingel's  gwine  to  chune 

A  dahkey  melerdy. 

I'se  jes'  a  po'  ole  dahkey,  Lawd, 
Yet  please  to  heed  mah  pray'r: 

Doan'  hab  no  white  folk's  manshun 
A-waitin'  fo*  me  dere. 

Wid  Dinah,  and  de  pickanin's 
To  clime  upon  mah  knee, 

A  cabin  laik  I'se  got  down  yuh' 

Is  good  enuff  fo'  me. 

An',  Lawd,  Ah  wan's  it  by  de  side 

Ob  yondah  tideless  sea, 
An  ef  dar  ain'  no  grass  er  trees 

Please  gro'  some  dar  fo'  me. 
No  ha'ps  ob  gold— yes'  li'l  birds, 

An'  Ephrum's  ole  banjo, 
Deah  Mar'suh,  ef  vou  grants  me  dese, 

I'se  gwine  to  heben  fo'  sho'I 


00/ff '  Back, , 


Jndimnapolla  Sun 


I've  packed  my  traps  and  I'm  goin'  back  where  the  fields  are  green  and  broad, 

And  the  colts,  with  their  legs  all  doubled  up,  are  rollin'  on  the  sod; 

They'll  smile,  I  s'pose,  when  they  see  me  come,  and  they'll,  some  of  'em,  likely  say 

They  thought  I'd  forsaken  the  farm  for  good  the  day  that  I  went  away— 

But  let  'em  smile — I'm  goin'  back — I'm  sick  of  the  noise  and  fuss. 

Where  a  couple  of  dollars  count  for  more  than  the  life  of  a  common  cuss; 

They'll  nobody  notice  I've  went  away— if  you  told  'em  they  wouldn't  care. 

But  somebody's  face'll  be  full  of  joy  when  she  greets  her  boy  back  there. 

I'm  goin'  back,  for  I've  had  my  fill— I've  saw  what  there  is  to  see; 
The  city  may  still  be  the  place  for  you,  but  it's  Ibst  its  charm  for  me: 
And  won't  I  be  lonesome  there,  you  say,  with  the  people  so  far  apart? 
Well,    mebby    they're    few   and   far   between,  but  each   of  'em's   got  a  heart; 
There  ain't  no  hundreds  of  thousands  there  to  push  you  around,  I  know. 
Not  carin*  a  cent  where  you're  comin'  from  or  where  you're  tryin'  to  go— 
For  the  one  that's  jostled  day  after  day  with  never  a  friend  to  greet. 
There  ain't  a  lonesomer  place  on  earth  than  the  city's  crowded  street. 

I'm  goin'  back  where  the  dog's  asleep  on  the   step   by   the   kitchen   door, 

With  his  nose  pushed  down  between  his  paws— I'm  sick  of  the  smoke  and  roar; 

There's  money  to  make  where  the  crowds  are  thick  and  they're  tryin'  to  rip  things  loose— 

There's  money  to  get  if  you've  got  the  grit,  but,  dang  it!  what's  the  use? 

They  hustle  for  dollars  all  through  the  day  and  dream  of  dollars  in  bed. 

And  forgive  the  gougin'  a  fellow  may  do  as  long  as  he  gets  ahead — 

They  hustle  and  bustle  and  coop  themselves  in  dark  little  holes  and  fret. 

And  honor  a  person  accordin'  to  the  money  he's  managed  to  get. 

I'm  goin'  back  where  the  poplars  stand  in  tall  rows  down  the  lane. 

Where  the  bobsled's  settin'  beside  the  barn,  defyin'  the  sun  and  rain; 

Where  the  birds  arc  singin'  away  as  though  they  were  hired  to  fill  the  air 

With  a  sweetness  that  nobody  ever  can  know  who  was  never  a  boy  out  there; 

I'm  goin'  back  where  they'll  not  expect  me  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  when 

I'm  courtin  'the  girl  I  love  because  I'm  workin'  for  other  men— 

Where  the  richest  among  'em'll  shake  my  hand,  instead  of  lettin'  me  see 

That  they  think  the  money  they've  got  must  make  them  a  blamed  sight  better  than  me. 

I'm  goin'  back,  and  you'll  stay  here  and  rush,  in  the  same  old  way, 
Goin'  to  work  and  then  goin*  home— the  same  thing  day  by  day—       ,  .  ,  ,     , 
And  you'll  think  you're  havin'  a  high  old  time  and  I'll  pity  you,  lookin   back 
(From   where   I   whistle   across   the   fields)  at  you  in  the  same  old  track  I— 
I'm  goin'  back,  but  the  crowds  won't  know,  and  they'll  still  keep  rushm   on; 
Theyll  never  notice  that  some  one's  face  is  missin'  when  I  am  gone—  ^ 
No,  they'll  never  notice  that  some  one's  gone— if  they  did  they  wouldn  t  care- 
But  every  tree'll  be  noddin'  to  me  when  I  turn  up  the  lane  back  there. 
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Conctrnfng  /l«wport Eliot  Qfgory Harper'a 

Of  all  our  towns,  however,  that  which  has 
of  late  developed  the  most  amusing  individuality 
is  Newport,  So  much  wealth  has  poured  in  upon 
the  place  that  it  reminds  one  to-day  of  the  hero  of 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  who,  after  a  boyhood  of 
toil  and  privation,  awoke  one  morning  to  find 
himself  heir  to  a  fortune.  Like  that  lucky  youth, 
the  Rhode  Island  city  is  experiencing  difficulty 
in  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions,  and  has 
more  than  once  set  the  world  laughing  at  its 
pretensions. 

During  its  two  hundred  years  of  existence, 
Newport  has  seen  three  distinct  phases  of  life. 
First,  as  a  provincial  seaport,  it  had  a  day  of 
prosperity;  trade,  however,  drifted  away  to  rival 
centers,  leaving  the  town  to  sink  into  obscurity 
and  indigence,  until  some  sixty  years  ago,  when 
a  group  of  unostentatious  people  selected  it  for 
their  summer  home.  Those  were  happy  days !  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  old  city  remembers  with 
pleasure  the  simple  ways  and  entertainments  of 
the  epoch.  The  third  phase  of  its  existence  be- 
gan late  in  the  eighties,  when,  almost  in  a  season, 
Newport  turned  from  being  a  tranquil  and  ex- 
clusive center  into  a  focus  of  folly,  extravagance 
and  newspaper  notoriety,  the  fad  of  our  wealthiest 
plutocracy,  and  perhaps  the  most  advertised 
watering-place  on  the  globe.  So  quickly  did  this 
last  transformation  take  place,  so  great  has  been 
the  treasure  flung  about  its  ill-kept  streets,  that 
the  astonished  seaport  is  still  rubbing  its  eyes 
and  wondering  if  this  unexpected  prosperity  is 
not  an  illusion.  As  to  rising  to  the  situation,  get- 
ting its  hair  cut,  and  making  a  fresh  toilet  in 
which  to  receive  guests,  such  an  idea  has  never 
crossed  its  head. 

Each  year  when  I  set  foot  anew  in  the  meagre 
shed  that  does  duty  for  a  railway  station,  or 
note  the  crowd  of  faultless  city  carriages  huddled 
together  on  a  pier — at  which  emigrants  would 
blush  to  land — waiting  of  a  Saturday  afternoon 
the  arrival  of  their  fagged  owners ;  when  I  saunter 
through  lane-like  streets  leading  incongruously  to 
marble  villa  and  Tudor,  manor-house;  when  I 
find  shingle  cottages  decorated  with  Versailles 
furniture,  Mignard  portraits,  Genoa  brocades,  and 
Beauvais  tapestries;  when  I  see  the  toilets  and 
jewels  that  women  assume  to  dine  informally  with 
friends — I  feel  the  same  sort  of  amused  astonish- 
ment as  the  loungers  in  Hyde  Park  must  have 
experienced  when  Tittlebat  Titmouse  appeared 
amongst  them,  his  clumsy  hands  glittering  with 


rings,  and  a  splendid  chain  strung  across  a  waist- 
coat homesick  for  the  wash-tub.  The  strongest 
impression  one  receives  on  visiting  Newport  to- 
day is  a  confused  sense  of  splendor  and  slouch 
that  would  be  sad  if  it  were  not  laughable. 

Poets  have  sung  about  the  palace  which  in 
Venice  shoulders  a  prison.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  an  American  city  to  show  the  world  diateaux 
and  cow-sheds  chumming  amicably  together.  Per- 
haps a  bard  will  some  day  appear  to  celebrate 
these  ill-assorted  unions,  and  diant  the  fact  that 
here  green  lawns  lie  down  with  potato-patches, 
and  stables  look  in  at  the  windows  of  granite 
palaces.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear:  at  no 
other  time  or  place  since  Qeopatra  carried  off 
Antony  for  a  "season''  in  Asia  Minor  has  so 
much  money  been  spent  that  a  group  of  people 
might  take  sea  baths. 

Newport  is  not  a  typical  American  watering- 
place.  Mr.  Page  tells  us  the  country  is  inclined 
to  take  it  seriously,  which  is  a  pity,  for  it  is 
above  all  a  place  of  fads  and  caprices,  of  changing 
moods  and  inconsistent  standards.  Oddly  enough, 
many  of  its  manias  have  coincided  with  the  dis- 
carding of  those  particular  fads  abroad.  The 
rush  to  build  costly  country  houses  at  a  moment 
when  the  owners  of  such  useless  piles  of  bricks 
and  mortar  in  Europe  are  doing  their  best  to 
get  rid  of  their  burdens  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

The  building  craze  must  be  placed  first  on  the 
list  of  Newport's  idiosyncrasies.  Neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  on  the  Continent  have  people  been 
thoughtless  enough  to  construct  costly  residences 
at  a  sea-side  city  where  the  season  lasts  but  a  few 
weeks — ^to  remain  here  longer  is  to  "walk  alone  a 
banquet-hall  deserted."  Palaces  are  as  inappro- 
priate to  Newport  as  a  court  train  would  be  in 
a  row-boat;  for  it  is  the  one  place  in  Amer- 
ica where  people  don't  want  to  have  guests 
stopping  with  them.  House  parties  were  voted 
inconvenient  long  ago,  exception  being  made  for 
young  men  (with  turnouts  of  their  own)  suffi- 
ciently "in  the  swim"  to  be  asked  out  continually, 
and  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  their  hostess, 
or  make  claim  upon  her  stable.  One  gay  matron, 
with  a  Continental  reputation  for  hospitality, 
op«nly  tells  the  people  who  happen  to  be  under 
her  roof  that  they  must  shift  for  themselves  the 
nights  she  dines  out.  As  she  remains  at  home  on 
an  average  one  evening  a  week,  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  her  may  easily  be  imagined.  Yet  this 
very  woman  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had 
nagged  her  husband  into  building  a  granite  ex- 
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crescence  on  the  cliffs  roomy  enough  to  shelter 
a  regiment. 

Oh !  those  cliff  structures.  What  monuments 
to  human  folly  they  are  I  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering what  is  to  become  of  them  in  the  future, 
for  a  fatality  seems  to  pursue  the  inappropriate 
piles,  A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  royalty  in 
the  person  of  Count  de  Turin  visited  Newport, 
seven  of  its  largest  villas  were  shut,  and  have, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  remained  so  since  their 
construction.  If  the  original  owners  find  these 
habitats  inconvenient,  what  will  take  place  when, 
in  the  next  generation,  fortunes  are  divided  and 
diildren  find  themselves  with  burdens  on  their 
hands  compared  to  which  white  elephants  would 
be  handy  bits  of  bric-a-brac.  One  explanation 
of  this  folly  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  staring  habitations  have  been  built 
by  "outsiders,"  or  people  but  recently  admitted 
to  the  social  life  of  the  place,  therefore  unaware 
of  their  blunders  until  it  was  too  late. 

Harpignies  used  to  explain  to  us,  when  we 
were  students  in  Paris,  that  the  city's  quais — 
he  was  fond  of  paniting — owed  their  charm  to 
the  harmonious  adaptation  of  palace,  bridge,  and 
tree-lined  embankment  to  the  river's  width.  "In 
London,"  he  would  add,  "the  Thames  is  too  wide, 
and  at  Rome  the  Tiber  too  narrow,  for  the  build- 
ings on  the  banks.  In  Paris  one  feels  the  sense 
of  artistic  satisfaction  which  comes  from  har- 
monious proportions." 

Until  recently  the  same  might  have  been  said 
of  Newport's  famous  cliffs.  The  villas  on  their 
crests  were  in  keeping  with  the  place  and  in 
harmony  with  the  landscape.  Unfortunately,  the 
architects  of  later  structures  either  failed  to  see 
this,  or  wilfully  ignored  the  subtle  laws  of  pro- 
portion, and  have  marred  the  fair  ocean  front 
with  bogus  castles  and  Renaissance  pavilions,  as 
out  of  place  on  those  verdant  slopes  as  a  Broad 
street  office-building  would  be  on  the  Cours  la 
Reine.  Not  to  mention  the  aesthetic  crime  of 
crowding  monumental  structures,  that  require 
settings  of  park  or  stately  Italian  garden,  on 
foolish  little  patches  of  land,  until  they  look  like 
the  pasteboard  models  glued  to  green  boards  one 
occasionally  sees  in  architects'  offices.    .    .    . 

Many  years  ago,  when  New  York  was  a  small 
provincial  city,  a  fashion  prevailed  for  ladies 
to  place  such  flowers  as  had  been  sent  to  them, 
and  even  bronze  and  china  ornaments,  in  their 
parlor  windows,  outside  the  curtains,  for  the 
benefit,  apparently,  of  the  public.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple-minded kind  of  ostentation,  which  went  with 
the  hatMts  of  a  people  whose  idea  of  summer  com- 
fort was  a  month  spent  in  a  hotel.  Something 
like  this  custom  prevails  in  Newport  to-day.    Not 


only  are  the  lawns  and  faqades  of  the  cottages 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  effect  from  tiie  public 
road,  but  the  entire  life  of  the  "cottagers"  takes 
place  in  their  front  parlor  windows.  Hardly  a 
property-owner  in  the  place  can  give  a  garden 
party,  nor  a  lady  stroll  in  her  grounds,  without 
furnishing  a  spectacle  to  the  kodak  enthusiast 
and  the  "barge"  full  of  dollar  trippers.  When 
one  sees  this,  and  how  publicity  is  courted  in 
other  ways,  the  naive  inconsistency  of  our 
"smart"  people  in  resenting  notoriety  is  amusing. 

Next  to  lack  of  privacy  comes  the  absence  of 
tranquillity  in  the  list  of  Newport's  shortcomings. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  overworked  banker  whose 
doctor  recommended  change  and  rest.  The  in- 
valid was  unable  to  find  either  during  his  travels, 
as  the  waiters,  he  explained,  got  his  change,  and 
the  hotel  bills  took  the  rest.  Among  its  many 
claims  to  distinction  Newport  might  be  mentioned 
as  a  place  where  people  (like  that  suffering  finan- 
•cier)  find  neither  variety  nor  repose,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  banker  was  honestly 
looking  for  those  blessings,  while  the  patrons  of 
this  shore  would  in  all  probability  refuse  them 
were  they  offered. 

Morley  says  that  it  would  be  over-praise  to 
call  English  society  half-civilized.  One  wonders 
what  would  he  write  if  he  could  see  the  habits 
of  up-to-date  Newporters.  In  other  parts  of  the 
land,  people  fortunate  enough  to  get  away  from 
city  life  break  during  their  holiday  with  the 
weary  routine  of  winter  existence.  Here  the 
grind  is  carried  on  through  the  hot  summer  days 
and  nights  with  a  persistency  worthy  of  a  nobler 
aim.  Less  the  opera,  there  is  hardly  a  shade  of 
difference  between  society's  winter  and  summer 
ways.  The  stage  setting  is  different,  but  the  play 
and  the  performers,  the  costumes  and  the  jesters, 
remain  discouragingly  the  same. 

It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  dwell  on  the 
shortcomings  of  a  place  which,  after  all,  has  much 
to  offer  those  who  know  what  to  take  and  what  to 
leave.  Despite  the  showy  ways  of  the  "Mighty 
Few" — ^perhaps  on  account  of  them — Modern 
Newport  offers  the  visitor  a  brilliancy  of  sum- 
mer pageantry  unseen  in  other  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. The  air  is  full  of  that  buoyant  sense  of  liv- 
ing, the  subtle  "joie  de  vivre"  that  one  feels  in 
Paris  of  a  May  morning  when  the  tide  of  spark- 
ling traps  and  laughing  children  flows  through 
sunny  avenues  to  the  Bois.  Here  of  an  August 
afternoon  one  has  the  sensation  that  all  poverty 
and  sorrow  have  been  washed  off  of  the  face  of 
the  world  by  the  morning  shower  that  cooled  the 
air  and  sprinkled  the  trim  lawns  with  crystal. 
Wherever  one  turns,  the  same  animation  and  gay- 
ety  prevails ;  for  a  moment  the  illusion  is  produced 
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that  prosperity  and  health  are  normal  conditions 
of  humanity,  that  dainty  carriages  and  fresh 
toilets  spring  spontaneously  from  the  soil.  There 
are  few  prettier  sights  to  be  seen,  even  in  this 
cheerful  place,  than  the  Yacht  Club  when  the 
"world"  is  embarking  for  a  day  on  the  water; 
or  a  more  picturesque  scene  than  the  Casino  of 
a  Sunday  evening,  its  galleries  gay  with  lanterns 
and  its  moonlit  lawn  filled  with  a  throng  silent 
under  the  spell  of  music.  One  might  journey  far 
and  find  no  circle  more  brilliant  than  the  ring 
of  flag-bedecked  boxes  that  girdles  the  open-air 
Horse  Show,  that  supreme  function  which  with 
the  Coach  Parade  marks  the  culmination  of  the 
season.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  can 
one  sit  of  an  afternoon,  sipping  tea,  and  watch 
polo  imd  a  yacht  race  at  the  same  moment— a  com- 
bining of  pleasures  which  has  a  real  value  fpr 
our  compatriots  who  delight  in  doing  two  things 
at  once.  It  doubtless  gives  them  a  vague  sense 
of  saving  time. 

But  before  all  social  functions,  all  artificial 
allurements,  must  be  placed  the  natural  beauties 
of  a  place  where  Nature  has  been  more  than 
prodigal  of  her  good  gifts.  Before  yacht-filled 
harbor  or  sheltered  beach  ranks  the  rocky  stretch 
of  heather  and  .wild  rose,  which  lies  at  the  city 
feet  like  a  bit  of  Scotland  transplanted' into  the 
lap  of  a  tropical  sea.  The  ten  miles  of  roadway 
that  winds  through  this  enchanted  region  rivals 
in  beauty  sudi  famous  drives  as  the  "Cornice," 
the  road  between  Aix  and  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  even  that  bit  of  paradise  lying  between  Sor- 
rento and  Castel-a-Mare.  It  is  of  this  that  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  writes  in  the  letters  full  of 
pleasant  souvenirs  of  visits  in  tranquil  Wash- 
ington street.  It  is  this  and  not  the  palace-lined 
avenue  that  inspired  Alexander  Harrison,  whose 
brush  has  more  than  once  expressed  the  charm 
of  a  certain  ineffable  hour,  a  fleeting  moment 
of  midsummer  twilight,  after  the  sun  has  dis- 
appeared and  a  young  moon  hangs  low  in  an 
opalescent  sky,  an  hour  when  one  feels  in  touch 
with  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  ocean. 


tn  British  India London  Saturday  Rtulew 

To  the  ordinary  persons,  the  word  "Sind"  spells 
heat  intolerable,  sand  unlimited,  and  banishment 
from  the  delights  of  hill  stations  and  other  joys, 
which  are  held  to  make  existence  tolerable — or  at 
least  possible — in  India.  But  for  whom  of  the 
initiated  will  it  not  also  conjure  up  visons  of  the 
loveliness  of  pearly  mornings  and  the  glories  of 
wondrous  sunsets  dying  over  the  far  hills  of 
Baluchistan;  of  "a  turquoise  twilight,  crisp  and 
chill";  of  the  sleepy  drone  of  Persian  wheels,  of 


the  color  of  those  wide,  hot  stretches  of  sand — 
visions  which 

— "captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet" — 

keep  fresh  the  fascination  of  the  strange  land 
that  waits  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  mighty  River 
Indus  ? 

How  bewildering  that  plunge  from  the  aggres- 
sive modernity  of  a  P.  and  O.  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  picture  Bible  of  our  youth ! 

Here  was  the  weary  land  in  which  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  is  no  mere  image  of  comfort; 
here  the  dignified  bearded  men,  and  veiled  women 
lightly  bearing  on  their  heads  vessels,  probably 
the  counterpart  of  the  pitcher  that  Rebecca  let 
down  to  the  well.  Look  at  that  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats,  brown  and  white,  black  and  speckled,  fol- 
lowing their  wild-looking  shepherd  and  his  reed 
pipe  into  the  desert.  It  might  be  Moses  with 
the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law.  And  over 
everything  sunlight  such  as  before  we  only  knew 
in  dreams — sunlight  that  changes  from  pearl  to 
gold,  from  gold  to  the  whiteness  of  a  flame  and 
so  through  gold  again  to  the  reds  and  purples  of 
the  sunset.  Following  thereon,  a  night  only  pos- 
sible in  such  a  climate ;  when  in  a  sky  of  intense 
depth  and  blue  the  stars  burn  like  silver  lamps, 
or  the  moonlight  lies  flooding,  drowning,  the 
world  in  splendor. 

First  and  foremost  in  importance  in  the  land, 
giver  of  prosperity,  nay,  of  existence  itself,  over- 
lord of  myriads  of  tributaries,  is  the  River  Indus. 
Let  us  render  homage  to  the  great  stream,  silently 
sliding  past,  awe-inspiring  in  its  majestic  volume. 
There  is  no  hurry,  no  other  motion,  save  the 
oily  swirl  which  tells  of  the  sudden  crumbling 
of  some  sandbank  beneath;  no  noise,  except  the 
whispering  swish  and  roar  of  the  subsiding  bank, 
cut  out  sharp  and  steep  on  the  outside  edge  of  the 
river's  curves,  by  the  inexorable  current.  Down 
sweep  the  great  boats,  with  their  wing-like  sails, 
and  huge  rudders,  now  this  broadside  on  now 
that;  down  past  high  banks  fringed  with  feathery 
tamarisk,  or  crowned  with  a  forest  of  babul  trees 
powdered  with  their  "spendthrift  gold";  past 
sandy  stretches,  the  basking  place  of  loathly 
magars;  past  mud  villages  dignified  by  distance 
into  frowning  fortifications;  past  the  creaking 
wheels,  that  carry  water  to  the  chequer-board  of 
crops,  with  their  marvelous  system  of  levels ;  and 
so  to  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  where  the  great 
flood  loses  itself  through  many  mouths,  and  yet 
has  power  to  scour  for  itself  a  wide  and  deep 
channel — ^the  Swatch — in  the  shallow  bed  of  the 
Arabian  Sea. 

To  anyone  who  is  a  lover  of  birds,  what  could 
be  more  fascinating  than  the  Dhundis — ^broads  on 
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whose  waters  fleets  of  great  pelican  solemnly  sail, 
all  moving  and  turning  together  as  by  word  of 
command?  Round  the  margin  stalk  spoonbills, 
herons  and  cranes,  large  and  small,  while  nimble 
snippets  run  to  and  fro  and  over  the  water  wheel 
and  skim  the  exquisitely  delicate  lesser  tarns, 
uttering  their  mournful  cry.  The  black  and  white 
kingfisher  hovers  high  in  air  ere  he  drops  like  a 
stone,  and  the  paddy  bird  flits,  suddenly  white, 
then  alights,  invisible  in  his  coat  of  gray-green. 
Flocks  of  coot  get  up  noisily,  and  clap-clap-clap- 
per along  the  surface  before  settling  down  to  their 
flight.  There  sails  a  convoy  of  duck,  or  overhead 
they  come,  whish !  teal  and  mallard,  pochard  and 
shoveller,  your  keen-eyed  shikari  naming  them 
when  they  are  as  yet  mere  specks  in  the  distance. 
Up  in  that  corner  you  will  put  up  a  wisp  of  snipe ; 
away  they  dart  with  zigzag  flight  and  fluty  notes 
of  alarm.  Who  could  forget  the  evening  when 
on  a  sun-cracked  stretch  of  mud,  feeding  on  the 
short  grass  left  by  the  inundations,  you  saw  your 
first  wild  geese — hundred  of  them — or  the  mighty 
clamor  of  the  uprising  cloud  as  in  an  undulating 
wedge  they  took  their  way  into  the  heart  of  a 
sunset  that  flamed  and  burned  behind  the  purple 
motmtains?  And  high  in  the  air — so  high  that 
their  harsh  cry  came  but  faintly  down  to  you— 
waved  a  V-shaped  riband  of  the  great  gray  cranes, 
journeying  South  from  their  far-distant  northern 
haunts. 

How  vividly  rises  to  the  memory  the  night 
when  under  a  moon,  full  in  a  sky  of  velvety  blue, 
with  the  fresh  wind  blowing  cold  from  the  hills, 
we  sat  round  the  fragrant  camp  fire,  and,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  absorbed  and  yearning  faces, 
two  camel-drivers  intoned  the  sorrows  of  some 
pair  of  old-time  lovers,  while  a  reed  pipe  wailed 
and  grieved  in  accompaniment;  and  round  them, 
with  wild  eyes  and  hair,  and  flashily  teeth,  gath- 
ered a  circle  of  brothers  to  point  the  recital  with 
tempestuous  sighs  and  deep  "Wah-wahs"  of  ap- 
probation. A  sandy  desert,  white-hot,  blinding — 
quivering  away  under  the  fierce  sun  through 
ochres  and  reds  and  distant  mauves  to  the 
transparent  blue  of  the  barren  mountains.  At  a 
little  distance,  uprising  solitary  in  the  vast  level, 
is  a  low  mound,  bearing  the  white  tomb  of  some 
holy  man,  beneath  its  drooping  red-flag.  He  rests 
in  peace  indeed,  lying  quiet  in  the  immense 
silence,  all  day  beneath  the  sun,  all  night  watch- 
ing the  great  constellations  wheel  and  flash  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  A  flight  of  parrots  shooting 
like  living  emeralds  across  the  blue,  moonlight 
under  the  babul  trees,  lying  in  gold  and  silver 
discs  on  the  warm  earth.  The  thin  sweet  music 
from  the  reed  of  the  "ummedwar"  or  hoper  for 
employment,  who  followed  the  camp:  faint  old 


melodies,  that  seemed  to  "come  with  breath  of 
thyme,  and  bees  that  hum  across  the  years"  from 
the  morning  of  things. 

Camels  stalk  through  the  picture  stately  and 
supercilious,  roped  together  in  picturesque  files. 
Or  they  mingle  drowsily  with  one's  last  thoughts 
of  the  nights  when  the  camp  was  struck,  when,  the 
last  load  bound  on  the  uncomplaining  bearers,  a 
silence  fell  on  the  yelling  horde  of  attendants  who, 
demonlike,  had  been  flitting  through  the  firelight, 
and  the  noiseless  pad-pad  of  the  cushioned  feet 
passed  away  into  mysterious  darkness,  while 
fainter  and  fainter  from  the  head  of  the  long 
file  came  the  tink-tink  of  the  leader's  bell,  until 
as  they  gained  th«  road,  three  times  arose  the 
wild  prayer  to  Allah  for  safe-conduct  to  the  jour- 
ney's end. 

The  spirit  of  a  remote  antiquity  still  broods 
over  Sind.  In  twenty  years  the  spell  will  have 
vanished  and  the  land  will  have  awakened  to 
busy  modern  life.  When  the  railway  connects 
it  direct  with  far  Calcutta  and  the  palm  lands 
of  the  South;  when  the  dream  of  its  latest  con- 
queror is  realized,  of  Karachi  a  second  Bombay 
for  the  exports  of  the  Punjab;  when  the  silver 
meshes  of  the  network  of  canals  is  flung  still 
farther  over  what  is  now  burning  desert,  Sind 
may  once  more  become  the  fertile,  populated 
country  that  dim  pre-Alexandrine  tradition  paints 
it.  One  may  honestly  hope  for  it,  and  yet  grieve 
a  little  over  the  passing  of  a  charm  which  belongs 
to  a  younger  age  than  ours. 


i/apaii«Ma«  Traotlera M9w  York  Sun 

The  second  and  third  class  railroad  carriages 
give  the  foreigner  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
life  of  the  Japanese  people.  On  entering  the 
first  thing  one  notices  is  that  white  lines  are 
drawn  across  the  glass  windows,  and  upon  in- 
quiry the  information  is  elicited  that  some  of  the 
people  who  travel  in  the  cars  are  unused  to  glass, 
which  perhaps  they  have  never  seen  before,  and 
that  they  are  apt  to  put  their  heads  through  if 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  substance  bars 
the  way. 

In  cold  weather  all  Japanese  travelers  carry 
rugs,  for  the  cars  are  heated  merely  by  long 
steel  cylinders  filled  with  hot  water  and  laid  on 
the  floor.  Since  the  passengers  are  always  pulling 
open  the  windows,  Japanese  cars  in  midwinter 
are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  every  individual 
who  has  become  used  to  an  even  temperature 
within  doors. 

The  smallest  incident  of  travel  is  enough  to 
break  the  ice,  and  if  a  person  has  a  wrong  ticket 
or  has  lost  anything  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
and  solicitude  for  everybody  else.     Many  of  the 
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passengers  are  apt  to  behave  with  the  same  un- 
restrained freedom  as  in  their  own  homes.  If 
they  are  starting  on  a  long  journey  they  at  once 
proceed  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  A  rug  is  spread  out  on  the  seat,  for 
they  are  particular  never  to  sit  on  anything  that 
is  not  perfectly  clean.  Then  they  shake  off  their 
get  a,  or  wooden  clogs,  and  curl  their  feet  up 
underneath.  The  next  thing  is  a  smoke,  in  which 
both  men  and  women  indulge,  sometimes  lighting 
cigarette  after  cigarette,  but  more  often  they  use 
the  tiny  pipe,  which  never  contains  more  tobacco 
than  a  wisp  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  affords  one, 
sometimes  two,  puffs  to  the  smoker.  The  ash 
is  then  knocked  out  on  the  floor  and  another  wisp 
stuffed  in  and  lighted  from  the  smoldering  ash 
which  has  just  been  thrown  away.  This  is  kept 
up,  off  and  on,  for  hours. 

When  not  sirtoking,  eating  is  going  on.  At 
every  station  there  are  venders  of  the  little  man- 
darin oranges.  Every  passenger  buys  a  dozen 
or  more,  and  eats  them  in  a  short  time,  throwing 
the  skins  about  the  floor.  Boys  pass  by  with  tea 
in  tiny  earthen  pots,  a  cup  placed  over  the  top, 
and  this  may  be  purchased  for  three  sen  (three 
cents  and  a  half),  and  the  teapot  is  left  in  the  car. 
Besides  leaning  out  of  the  car  windows  to  buy 
these  the  passengers  have  little  wooden  boxes 
filled  with  lunch.  In  the  upper  part  is  closely 
packed  rice,  in  the  lower  are  all  sorts  of  little 
pickles  and  bits  of  cake.  Attached  are  two  wood- 
en chopsticks.    . 

The  Japanese  throw  all  sorts  of  refuse  about, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  a  car  after  the  pas- 
sengers have  been  in  it  a  little  while  one  would 
imagine  that  the  people  are  very  untidy  in  their 
way  of  living.  Porters  enter  at  some  of  the  sta- 
tions and  brush  up  whole  pans  of  refuse,  and  on 
some  lines  of  the  road  a  small  boy  in  a  spruce 
uniform  comes  to  the  car  door  at  each  stop  with 
a  clothes  brush  in  his  hand,  makes  a  deep  bow 
to  the  occupants  and  inquires  if  there  is  anything 
that  they  want. 


Th§  Emgllah  of  England Btaton  Tranaertpt 

It  isn't  alone  the  accent,  nor  yet  the  inflection, 
which  makes  the  English  of  the  English  puzzling 
to  American  ears.  It  is  the  very  definite  and  in- 
flexible way  of  saying  things.  They  speak  by  a 
code.  When  it  rains  it  is  "a  dull  day,  isn't  it?" 
When  the  thermometer  mounts  into  the  eighties 
it  is  "close."  The  weather  is  "thick"  when  the 
mist  creeps  over  the  landscape,  or  "fine"  so  long 
as  it  does  not  actually  rain.  So  universally 
patronized  are  these  neat  and  convenient,  if  not 
always  adequate,  formulae  that  in  using  any  other 
expression  one  feels  quite  indecently  original.    To 


a  London  landlady  one  scorching  July  day  I  ob- 
served that  the  morning  was  "hot."  Could  you 
have  seen  the  stare  of  wellbred  amazement  with 
which  she  replied  irreproachably,  "It  is  close," 
you  would  not  wonder  that  I  registered  a  vow  to 
try  my  own  methods  no  more. 

But  the  expressions  are  not  only  un-Ameri- 
canly  uniform — they  are  pretty  uniformly  un- 
American.  Ordinarily,  that  is  all  the  trouble 
there  is  about  it.  The  phrase  is  intelligible 
enough,  but  strange.  For  instance,  when  you  are 
told  that  the  yelling  mob  of  public  school  boys 
who  pack  the  trains  on  the  first  of  August  are 
going  home  for  the  "haulidays,"  you  get  a  mo- 
mentary shock.  We  have  the  holidays  so  closely 
associated  with  frost  and  Christmasing  that  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  the  word  may  be  properly 
applied  to  the  dog  days.  Again,  when  the  land- 
lady at  an  inn,  in  answer  to  your  request  for 
rooms,  plumps  out  her  ready  made  phrase,  "We're 
full  up!"  there  is  no  chance  for  misunderstand- 
ing. So  with  "fire  assurance,"  "message  boy," 
"keeper  ring"  (guard  ring),  "secret  bed"  (folding 
bed),  etc.,  all  very  logical,  no  doubt,  but  likely, 
nevertheless,  who  first  you  meet  them,  to  give 
your  brain  a  turn. 

Now  and  then,  however,  you  encounter  an  ex- 
pression by  no  means  simple  of  comprehension. 
When,  on  the  dizzy  top  of  my  first  London  'bus, 
an  inoffensive  looking  English  woman  turned  to 
me  and  said,  stiflly,  "Thank  you !"  I  did  not  under- 
stand her.  Twice  she  repeated  with  stern  em- 
phasis, "Thank  you !"  and  half  rose  from  her  seat. 
Then  I  saw  that  she  wanted  to  pass  me.  The 
remark  was  a  request  the  first  time,  a  command 
the  second.  But  how,  pray,  was  an  American  to 
know  that?  Even  the  simple  words  "up"  and 
"down"  proved  too  much  for  mc  when  I  found 
them  marking  the  platforms  of  a  suburban  sta- 
tion. Being  bound  for  the  north  I  selected  the 
side  placarded  "Up  Trains."  Presently  a  porter 
came  to  me  and  demanded  abruptly,  "Where  for  ?" 
"York,"  said  I.  A  shade  of  melancholy  crossed 
his  face.  "You'll  'ave  to  cross  the  line  by  the 
bridge,  miss;  this  is  the  hup  side."  I  protested  I 
was  going  due  north,  and  would  by  no  means  take 
a  down  train.  "Well,  you  be  going  from  Lon- 
don, be'ant  you,  miss?"  retorted  the  porter,  as  if 
that  settled  it.  And,  indeed  it  did.  North,  south, 
east  or  west,  it's  "up"  to  London  and  "down"  to 
everything  else  in  the  island.  On  another  occa- 
sion I  came  near  being  dashed  to  death  by  a  pur- 
suing hansom,  because,  forsooth,  I  stood  still 
when  the  driver  yelled  "Hi !  hi !"  To  me,  "Hi !" 
meant  "Hold  on,  there,  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
so  I  incontinently  drew  up.  Five  of  these  mysti- 
fying phrases  I  noted  in  my  diary,  and  unraveled 
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them  one  by  one.  They  were:  "Steam  round- 
about," "a  fall  for  traveling,"  "annual  sermon," 
"cubicle"  and  "chocolate  sandwich."  The  sand- 
wich I  ate;  it  was  layer  cake.  The  cubicle  I  in- 
vestigated, and  found  it  to  be  a  tiny  bedroom. 
The  annual  sermon,  I  found  on  inquiry,  did  not 
mean  only  one  sermon  a  year.  The  fall  I  bought, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  veil.  Lastly  I  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  steam  roundabout 
when  it  turned  out  to  be  a  rampant  merry-go- 
round. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  I  had  little  serious  trouble 
in  understanding  what  was  said  to  me.  It  needed 
only  a  little  ingenuity  and  a  few  questions  to  get 
at  the  English  meaning.  When  it  came  to  mak- 
ing the  English  understand  me,  however,  it  was 
a  very  different  matter.  I  found  them  anything 
but  agile  in  interpreting  unfamiliar  phrases.  It 
was  only  after  repeated  failures  to  persuade  the 
'bus  conductor  to  "let  me  out"  at  a  specific  cross- 
ing that  I  learned  to  say  "put  me  down,"  which 
worked  like  a  charm.  I  asked  a  booking  clerk  for 
stopover  privileges,  and  he  stared  in  amazement. 
I  might  "break  the  journey"  if  I  liked,  but.  what 
did  I  mean  by  "stop  over"?  "Return  trip"  only 
served  to  elevate  everybody's  eyebrows.  I  soon 
learned  to  replace  it  with  "How  much  for  the 
round?"  Nobody  understood  me  when  I  asked 
how  many  blocks  or  squares  it  was  to  the  cathe- 
dral. But  if  I  said,  "Can  you  direct  me  to  the 
cathedral?"  out  came  the  concise  reply,  "Top  of 
the  street,  second  turning  to  the  left.  You  can't 
miss  it."  In  Warwickshire  I  tried  to  send  my 
too  cumbersome  trunk  ahead  by  express.  The 
porter  assured  me  this  was  impossible — there  was 
no  such  system  in  England.  "Freight  ?"  No,  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  freight.  It  took  the 
penetration  of  the  hotel  porter  to  fathom  my  diffi- 
culty and  supply  the  magic  words,  "goods  train." 
In  LondcMi  I  attempted  to  buy  a  pair  of  silver  cuff 
buttons.  "I  don't  think  we  have  the  article, 
madam,"  said  the  perplexed  clerk.  "Sleeve  but- 
tons?" No  better.  "Cuff  buttons,  sleeve  links?" 
Still  no  success.  "Things  to  fasten  your  cuffs 
with  I"  I  cried  at  last  in  desperation.  Slowly  a 
lig^t  broke  over  his  countenance.  "Ah  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, "you  mean  soKtaires!"  and  he  didn't 
mean  diamonds,  either. 

Perplexing,  even  vexatious,  as  are  these  misun- 
derstandings, they  are  not  without  their  com- 
pensation. If  our  conversational  differences  with 
our  cousins  oversea  could  all  be  smoothed  into 
tame  uniformity,  our  English  experiences  would 
be  roboed  of  half  their  spice.  The  little  verbal 
sparring  matches  by  the  way  are  pleasantly  stim- 
ulating. For  myself,  I  found  the  exercise  most 
congenial. 


There  is  a  certain  amount  of  philosophy  to 
be  derived  from  all  this.  In  the  first  place,  never 
expect  an  Englishman  to  meet  you  half  way  in  the 
struggle  for  perspicuity.  On  the  invader  must 
rest  the  onus  of  accommodation.  Therefore,  set 
about  acquiring  the  language  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, pick  up  the  accepted  English  phrases,  the 
accent,  and  even  the  odd  upward  tilt  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  your  progress  through  the  island  will 
be  wonderfully  smoother  than  that  of  your  wood- 
en headed  countryman  who  refuses  to  abate  one 
tittle  of  his  Yankee  vernacular. 


Tha  Strange  Peeph  of  Tlwrra  del  Fuego. ..  W.  Byng. . .  .Buffalo  TImta 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  will  be  found  in  the  ethno- 
logical department.  Strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  a  male  and  female  representative 
of  the  now  almost  extinct  Ona  race.  Contrasted 
with  the  Greenlanders  from  the  extreme  north 
of  America  these  people  will  form  an  unique 
picture. 

The  home  of  the  Ona  is  in  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  American  contin- 
ent, from  which  it  is  separated  by  Magellan's 
Strait. 

Wild  and  weird  tales  have  been  told  by  travel- 
ers of  the  character  of  these  strange  islanders. 
The  Onas  are  confined  to  the  principal  island  of 
the  archipelago.  King  Charles'  Southland.  All 
the  islands  are  wild  and  rocky  in  appearance  and 
the  mountains,  of  volcanic  character,  are  per- 
petually covered  with  snow.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  they  -were  too  sterile  to  support  life 
except  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion,  and  the 
fierce  character  of  the  native  tribes  caused  the 
islands  to  be  shunned  for  a  g^eat  number  of 
years. 

It  remained  for  the  Belgian  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion to  investigate  and  bring  to  light  many  new 
and  novel  facts  concerning  one  of  the  strangest 
sections  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  ^ 

The  reports  given  of  the  Onas  are  sufficient 
to  arouse  the  most  intense  curiosity.  Instead 
of  being  a  copper  race,  with  the  ordinary  char- 
acteristics of  the  red  men,  they  are  the  only  race 
of  pure  white  savage  extant — the  most  perfect 
beings,  physically,  to  be  found  in  the  world  to- 
day. While  practically  giants,  the  symmetry  of 
their  bodies  and  the  beauty  of  their  features  bring 
them  into  line  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  whom 
they  are  said  in  a  manner  to  resemble.  The 
average  height  of  the  men  is  eight  feet,  and 
that  of  the  women  from  six  feet  to  seven  feet. 
The  contours  of  the  forms  of  the  women  incline 
more  to  the  Turkish  than  the  Greek  lines.  There 
are  only  i,6oo  of  the  Onas  living  to-day,  and  they 
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are  divided  into  sixteen  tribes  of  a  hundred  per- 
sons each.  The  stock  is  diminishing,  and  will 
be  extinct  in  a  few  years.  Efforts  to  rear  chil- 
dren of  Ona  parentage  in  civilization  have  proved 
fruitless,  as  they  die  after  a  few  years  in  what 
to  them  is  captivity. 

The  tribes  now  occupy  the  mountain  fastnesses 
and  forest-covered  lowlands  of  the  interior.  Two 
races  of  Indians,  with  whom  they  are  constantly 
fighting,  are  also  on  the  island,  the  Onas  recently 
permitting  them  to  settle  there.  These  are  the 
Alicufs,  a  race  dwarfed  both  in  stature  and 
mind,  who  have  been  gradually  spreading  along 
the  western  shore  line,  and  tfie  Yahgans,  who 
have  made  homes  along  the  southern  coast  line  of 
Beagle  Channel.  It  is  in  the  inaccessible  forests 
and  fastnesses  of  the  interior  that  the  Ona, 
strange,  self-contained,  hating  and  hated  by  all 
others,  white  or  red  alike,  has  determined  to  hold 
his  own  until  the  last  of  the  race  shall  have 
passed  away.  The  Alicufs  live  in  canoes  and 
eat  little  but  sea  food,  but  the  Ona  is  still  die 
mighty  hunter  that  he  was  of  yore.  His  diet  is 
meat,  and  when  he  cannot  find  the  guanaco  to 
hunt  he  will  steal  the  sheep  of  the  settlers  who 
are  gradually  establishing  great  ranches  on  the 
fertile  prairies  in  the  south  of  the  island.  He 
also  has  usually  a  good  supply  of  hunting  mate- 
rial in  the  waterfowl,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  large  inland  fresh  water 
lakes.  But  the  guanaco,  which  is  a  kind  of 
wild  dog,  and  the  waterfowl  are  generally 
secured  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Ona's  deadly 
arrow. 

This  is  the  only  weapon  which  he  uses,  except 
the  club,  but  he  is  most  proficient  in  handling 
it  and  has  no  rival  at  the  present  day  as  an 
archer.  His  bow  is  made  from  the  Antarctic 
beech,  one  of  the  q;iost  useful  evergreen  trees, 
seen  everywhere  on  the  island,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  bow  is  scraped 
int#  shape  by  the  aid  of  sea  shells,  and  the  string 
is  made  from  the  sinews  of  the  guanaco.  The 
arrow  shaft  is  made  from  the  reed-like  brandi 
of  a  tree  called  winter's  bark,  and  is  edged  with 
feathers  of  native  birds  and  tipped  with  a  peculiar 
glass  point.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Ona 
is  supposed  to  perfect  himself  in  obtaining  a  cor- 
rect aim  is  by  firing  at  the  sun,  and  he  watches 
the  line  of  his  arrow's  fli^t  in  the  fierce  glare 
until  it  wavers  and  falls  from  loss  of  momentum. 
Thjp  Onas  are  the  greatest  cross-country  runners 
of  the  world,  and  are  so  fleet  of  foot  that  they 
are  able  to  perform  almost  superhuman  feats. 
Their  language  is  as  soft  as  the  Italian;  their 
voices  are  very  musical.  They  held  their  own  for 
centuries  on  King  Charles'  Southland,  not  by  the 


use  of  implements  of  war,  but  by  reason  of  their 
splendid  physical  development. 

The  Ona  athlete  wears  a  garment  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  guanaco.  In  this  garment  he 
approaches  a  herd  of  these  animals  so  per- 
fectly disguised  that  they  do  not  know  him  until 
he  is  in  their  midst,  when,  producing  a  stout 
club,  he  proceeds  to  slaughter  as  many  of  them 
as  he  can  reach  before  they  realize  their  danger 
and  attempt  to  escape. 

So  hardy  are  the  children  of  the  Onas  that  in 
the  coldest  weather  they  run  about  absolutely 
naked.  The  Ona  hunter  drops  his  mantle  when- 
ever he  goes  on  the  chase  or  undertakes  any- 
thing which  calls  for  the  slightest  diversion.  The 
dwelling  accommodations  of  these  strange  people 
are  exceedingly  primitive.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  islands  are  frequently  swept  by  violent  rain 
and  snow  storms,  the  family  lives  in  a  very 
rudely  constructed  hut,  the  roof  of  which  consists 
of  dried  branches  piled  up  in  a  conical  shape. 
Skins,  roughly  pegged  up  on  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  shelter  the  occupants  on  the  exposed 
side.  A  camp  fire  gives  a  smattering  of  warmth 
to  the  airy  domicile  and  serves  the  purposes  of 
cooking.  Long  before  morning  the  fire  goes  out, 
but  the  cold,  raw  atmosphere  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  hardy-natured  Ona. 

When  the  Ona  starts  out  on  a  big  hunting 
expedition  all  the  members  of  the  family  go  along 
too,  and  the  male  children  are  very  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  bow. 

Polygamy  is  practiced  among  the  Onas  and 
brides  are  captured  instead  of  wooed.  When  a 
bride  has  decided  that  she  has  found  a  good 
husband  she  notifies  her  sister  of  the  fact,  if  she 
has  one,  and  the  sister  often  becomes  wife  num- 
ber two.  The  women  each  have  their  separate 
comer  of  the  domicile,  in  which  they  keep  their 
own  special  belongings  and  group  their  children. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  Ona 
women  attempts  are  frequently  made  by  the 
wealthy  rancheros  who  have  established  them- 
selves on  parts  of  the  island  and  nearby  main- 
land to  capture  them.  For  his  wife's  honor  an 
Ona  will  fight  as  proudly  and  fiercely  as  any  Eu- 
ropean. He  is  himself  fond  of  beautiful  women, 
and  before  now  has  captured  an  Argentine  belle 
and  borne  her  away  to  his  mountain  fastnesses. 
The  result  of  such  marriages  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  the  offspring  generally  assimilate  with 
less  physically  favored  tribes. 

Quite  recently  there  has  been  an  influx  of  sheep 
farmers  and  gold  diggers  into  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Their  camps  and  wire  fences  are  driving  the 
Onas  backward  further  each  year  into  the  im- 
penetrable fastnesses  of  the  interior. 
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ThBF%lnff  ¥I9W F9ttn{ghtly 

Said  the  Star  to  the  Moth : 

Love  is  of  the  Unattainable,  the  Unrealized. 
That  which  is  securely  won  we  criticize;  and 
when  Criticism  is  born,  Love  dies.  Love  loves 
the  Unknown. 

That  is  why  the  Moth  loves  the  Star,  the 
Thinker  loves  his  Ideal,  the  Hero  loves  the  For- 
lorn Hope,  the  Man  loves  the  Woman.  Not  a 
woman,  but  Woman. 

Selene  had  never  kissed  Endymion  nor  Endy- 
mion  Selene.  She  bathed  him  in  her  beams  when 
he  was  sleeping,  but  when  he  awoke,  it  was 
Helios — ^Apollo,  the  God  of  Art — looking  at  him, 
and  not  Selene.  Apollo — the  God  of  Art — is  al- 
ways the  phantasm  of  a  reality,  the  imitation  of 
a  truth.  The  dream  is  a  fact ;  the  sun-glare  is  the 
symbol,  the  Maya,  the  Illusion. 

She  had  never  kissed  him  save  in  dreams,  nor 
he  her.  This  was  the  secret  of  her  mastery. 
What  is  the  history  of  Love?  Is  it  not  always 
joy,  eagerness,  anticipation,  in  the  earlier  chap- 
ters? Pain  only  comes  in  later — the  unutter- 
able pain  of  the  discovered,  the  explored,  the 
familiar. 

But  one  day  she  kissed  him.  For  a  moment, 
he  was  transfigured  into  the  seventh  heaven.  And 
then  his  wings  failed  him.  He  knew  now.  The 
dream  was  over. 

Love  is  of  the  Unrealized,  the  Unexperienced. 
To  love  is  to  hope.    To  know  is  to  cease  to  love. 


Said  the  Moth  to  the  Star: 

Love  is  not  of  the  bleak  uplands.  It  belongs 
to  the  homestead.  It  is  the  warmth  of  encircling 
arms,  the  touch  of  tender  hands,  the  glance  of 
appealing  eyes.  If  I  may  not  draw  my  love  to 
my  side,  and  know  that  she  irradiates  my  home, 
then  I  must  seek  her,  wherever  she  may  be,  even 
though  I  dash  my  head  against  the  cold  vault 
of  Heaven.    Love  is  presence,  not  absence. 

Pygmalion  did  not  love  the  cold  marble;  he 
divined  the  woman  in  the  statue  his  hands  had 
formed.  Only  when  Galatea  felt  the  inspiring 
breath  of  Aphrodite  and  grew  rosy  with  veritable 
humanity  did  his  love  bloom  like  a  flower,  and 
surround  her  with  passionate  leaves. 

If  Helen  never  went  to  Ilium  and  a  mere  ghost 
of  her  lured  the  Trojan  elders  to  their  ruin,  then 
Paris  was  no  lover;  his  passion  was  only  affecta- 
tion. 

Wc  only  love  what  we  know.    A  Goddess  we 


worship  from  afar;  we  put  her  on  a  pedestal; 
we  offer  her  incense;  we  raise  to  her  our  hands 
in  prayer — with  bowed  head  and  on  our  knees.  But 
worship  and  reverence  are  not  love.  We  love  a 
woman — a  sinful,  erring,  inconsistent,  fitful,  illogi- 
cal, pitiful,  compassionate,  forgiving,  very  human 
woman.    Not  Woman,  but  a  woman. 

Until  she  came  to  me  and  held  out  her  arms, 
I  never  thought  of  love.  Until  her  face  was 
close  to  mine,  I  never  realized  what  love  might 
be.  Until  my  lips  met  hers  in  the  kiss  that  sums 
up  all  life,  I  never  knew  what  love  was. 

That  is  why,  if  she  be  not  mine,  she  is  nothing. 
And  if  I  attain  not  to  her  level,  I  am  nothing. 
I  will  win  her,  I  will  win  her,  though  my  body  be 
lost  in  flame,  and  my  perished  wings  flutter  down 
the  unending  night. 


On  Qood  Emgtiah Alfr%d  Ayr«» Harper's 

The  fault  most  common,  except  the  misuse  of 
words,  with  the  average  speaker,  is  extravagance. 
In  nothing  else  has  simplicity  a  greater  charm 
than  in  language,  and  in  nothing  else,  perhaps, 
is  simplicity  so  forceful.  Nothing  else  is  so  weak- 
ening as  an  apparent  effort  to  be  forceful.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  than  the  over-use  of  qualifying 
words.  As  there  are  ten  actors  and  public  speak- 
ers that  gesticulate  too  much  to  one  that  gesti- 
culates too  little,  so  there  are  ten  writers  and 
talkers  that  use  too  many  adjectives  and  adverbs 
to  one  that  uses  too  few. 

We  all  know — with  now  and  then  an  exception 
— that  such  expressions  greatly  offend  as:  what 
a  beautiful  actor  he  is !  what  a  lovely  dinner  we 
had  I  what  a  perfect  love  of  a  bonnet !  if  it  only 
weren't  so  horribly  hot  I  you  seem  to  be  awfully 
in  a  hurry !  and  so  on  and  on.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  even  persons  of  culture 
misuse  such  much-used  words,  to  cite  a  few  only, 
as  since,  answer,  reply,  by,  and,  left,  mutual,  on 
and  upon,  each  other  and  one  another,  perpetually, 
aggravate,  plenty,  over,  balance,  transpire,  anti- 
cipate, hurry,  anxious,  though,  financial,  and 
many,  many  more. 

There  are  a  few  words  that  by  well-nigh  every- 
body are  very  much  more  frequently  wrongly 
used  than  they  are  rightly  used.  Among  these  are, 
for  example,  anticipate,  anxious,  financial,  and 
hurry.  Not  one  time  in  a  dozen  are  people 
anxious  when  they  say  they  are.  They  are  simply 
desirous,  and  desire  and  anxiety  are  widely  differ- 
ent things. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  learned  man. 
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an  LL.D.,  a  dictionary-maker,  an  expert  in  Eng- 
lish, say  that  he  was  anxious  to  finish  the  moving 
of  his  belongings  from  one  room  into  another. 

"No,  you  are  not,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  I  am.    How  do  you  know?" 

"I  know  you  are  not." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"There  is  no  anxiety  about  it.  You  are  simply 
desirous." 

He  thought  a  minute.  "That's  true,  that's 
true,"  said  he.  "You  are  right.  Nobody  ever 
called  my  attention  to  that  before." 

Mastery  in  the  use  of  any  language  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  very  few;  proficiency, 
however,  in  the  use  of  one's  mother-tongue  is 
within  the  reach  of  most  of  us;  and  that  pro- 
ficiency, it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  beyond 
compare  the  most  to  be  desired  of  all  the  polite 
accomplishments. 


Bant  Watch  and  Sana  Poeketbook Chariee  Wagner Outlook 

In  ancient  times  no  one  knew  the  exact  hour. 
Time  was  counted,  "grosso  modo,"  on  sun-dials, 
or  by  means  of  very  imperfect  hour-glasses.  If 
the  sun  veiled  his  face,  or  the  slave  charged  with 
the  turning  of  the  hour-glass  went  to  sleep,  that 
hour  was  lost.  In  order  to  find  it  again,  one 
had  to  go  to  one's  neighbors,  or  wait  for  a  sky 
without  clouds,  when  the  sun,  the  great  regulator 
of  chronology,  fixed  the  time  of  midday  for  you. 

To-day  everybody  has  a  watch.  Watches  are 
to  be  had  for  all  prices  and  in  aill  sizes.  Some 
of  them,  at  the  end  of  a  stout  chain,  could,  if 
well  slung,  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  defense.  They 
recall  by  Uieir  size  the  famous  onions  of  Nurem- 
berg. Others  are  so  small  that  we  could  swallow 
them  without  danger. 

Time  treads  on  our  heels,  hurries  us.  Look 
at  those  men  running  along,  consulting  from  time 
to  time  their  watches,  gazing  anxiously  at  the 
clocks  on  buildings,  in  shops,  each  one  of  which 
— O  torture! — indicates  a  different  hour.  Their 
train  is  about  to  start;  the  gate  of  their  school 
to  shut;  the  bank  where  they  expect  to  get  some 
money  to  close ;  the  overseer  of  their  factory  will 
fine  them.  They  are  slaves  of  time,  and  not  one 
of  them  can  for  a  single  instant  forget  the  famous 
proverb.  Time  is  money.  Let  us  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  disown  it  ourselves.  All  the  same  it 
is  permissible  to  own  that  this  tyranny  of  time 
is  insupportable.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  meal  in 
a  railway  eating-room  ?— expedited  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  a  dinner,  measured  by  the  sinister 
call  of  the  head  waiter,  "Ten  minutes  more;  five 
minutes  more"?  These  railway  dinners  are  the 
image  of  our  hurried,  harassed  existences.  I  al- 
ways have  a  desire  to  call  back  at  this  butler  of 


the  fateful  face,  this  Saturn  of  the  little  foot: 
"Go  away,  go  away  with  your  minutes !" 

In  a  reunion  of  friends,  where  one  is  talking 
and  relaxing  one's  self  for  an  hour,  if  any  one 
pulls  out  a  watch,  I  think  it  should  be  confiscated. 
What!  because  we  are  born  in  the  nineteenth 
century  shall  we  be  forced  to  have  always  over 
our  head  the  threat  of  the  hour  that  is  going 
or  the  one  that  is  coming?  Shall  the  tick-tack 
of  a  clock  dominate  all  other  music?  Must  we 
be  fastened  to  this  tormenting  idea  of  time,  as 
insects  in  a  collection  are  pinned  to  a  cork  in 
cases  ? 

Well,  no.  It  is  one  of  the  rights  of  man  to 
throw  off  from  time  to  time  the  harness  of 
counted  days,  and  to  live  forgetful  of  the  strik- 
ing hour.  However  numerous  be  the  envied 
pleasures  in  the  obtaining  of  which  we  make 
life  bitter  for  each  other,  I  abandon  them  all  to 
you.  Is  there  one  that  is  worth  the  forgetting 
of  the  hour,  while  we  wander  at  will  through 
the  forests  or  on  the  strand  of  some  lonely  beach  ? 
To  the  tempter  who  should  come  to  me  in  one 
of  these  isolated  spots  and  offer  to  let  me  read 
the  hour  on  a  first-class  chronometer,  and  offer 
to  give  me  the  chronometer  to  boot,  I  should  say, 
"Retro,  SatanasI" 

A  certain  watchmaker,  who  proved  to  be  also 
a  sorry  jester,  procured  for  me,  for  the  space  of 
a  month,  the  advantage  of  not  having  a  watch. 
A  douse  of  sea- water  had  overtaken  mine,  and 
it  stopped  on  the  instant.  Sea-baths,  it  seems,  are 
fatal  to  these  little  machines.  Under  pretext  of 
repairing  the  damage,  the  malicious  artist  to 
whom  the  watch  was  carried  kept  it  for  weeks. 
Should  I  ever  see  it  again?  I  queried,  as  I  began 
to  tire  of  the  pleasure  of  separation  from  it.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  I  owed  to  the  incident  some 
exquisite  impressions.  I  had  whole  days  without 
seam  or  cut  in  them;  vast  days  when  it  seemed 
that  time  had  ceased  to  flee  and  was  making  a 
pause.  Then,  as  one  has  sometimes  to  pre- 
occupy one's  self  with  knowing  whether  it  is  the 
eating  or  the  sleeping  hour,  I  owed  to  it  also  the 
discovery  of  signs  that  served  to  mark  time. 
What  a  commonplace,  not  to  say  foolish,  way,  to 
have  to  pull  one's  watch  out  of  the  pocket  to 
verify  that  it  is  forty  minutes  past  five  I  Nothing 
could  be  drier,  more  prosaic.  How  much  more 
poetical  and  interesting  to  say.  It  is  such  and 
such  an  hour,  because  the  shadows  are  lengthen- 
ing, the  flowers  are  closing,  the  rabbits  com- 
mencing to  leave  their  hiding-places,  the  fish 
coming  to  the  surface,  the  moon  rising,  the  chick- 
ens going  to  roost  I  When  one  has  his  watch,  he 
ends  by  never  looking  for  or  never  seeing  such 
signs,  not  only  charming  in  themselves  but  keep- 
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ing  us  in  contact  with  the  great  universal  life 
about  us.  The  time  becomes  an  abstraction,  a 
mathematical  quantity,  a  skeleton.  It  loses  the 
hue  and  seal  of  living  things. 

I  advise  every  one  at  times  to  hang  his  watch 
on  a  nail,  unless  he  prefers  to  carry  it  to  the 
pawnbroker.  Moreover,  to  facilitate  the  experi- 
ment that  I  enjoyed,  I  declare  my  readiness  to 
furnish  the  address  of  my  watchmaker. 

There  are  many  things  that  benumb  the  heart, 
or  harden  it  insensibly.  One  of  them  is  the  in- 
veterate habit  of  having  money.  When  this  habit 
reaches  back  to  ancestors,  and  atavism  takes  a 
hand  in  it,  the  case  is  all  the  worse  for  us.  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  happy  chance,  the  passing  acci- 
dent that  comes  from  time  to  time  and  cuts  the 
thread  of  such  a  terrible  habit. 

The  more  familiar  one  becomes  with  money, 
the  less  one  knows  of  its  value  and  of  its  role 
in  life.  Is  it  going  too  far  to  say  that  our  purse  is 
one  of  those  friends  whom  we  should  distrust 
as  much  as  we  do  an  enemy?  Not  only  is  it  too 
complaisant,  too  ready  always  to  settle  the. bill 
of  our  imprudences,  our  extravagances,  our 
follies,  not  only  does  it  offer  a  perpetual  tempta- 
tion to  weak  characters,  but  it  is  also  an  insula- 
tor. It  prevents  us  from  feeling  keenly  another's 
misery.  From  having  had  money  at  all  times, 
one  ends  by  thinking  that  it  is  against  nature  not 
to  have  it,  and  one  runs  the  risk  of  looking  upon 
poverty  as  an  aberration,  if  not  an  imposition. 

Happy  is  he  who  loses  his  pocketbook  or  is  re- 
lieved of  it  by  a  skilful  rogue.  At  the  moment  he 
will  complain,  will  groan,  but  the  trial  is  a  salu- 
tary one,  the  lessons  it  conveys  are  precious.  No 
contents  of  any  pocketbook  are  so  valuable. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  agreeable  side  of  this 
accident,  the  honey,  I  may  say,  in  the  calix.  You 
have  just  had  your  pocket  picked.  If  you  are  in 
the  land  of  acquaintances,  everybody  hastens  to 
your  assistance.  One  pays  your  fare  in  the  omni- 
bus, another  takes  you  off  to  breakfast  with  him  ; 
here  money  is  loaned  you,  there  some  one  even 
offers  you  his  purse.  Do  these  testimonials  count 
for  nothing?  One  could  get  on  very  well  without 
them,  you  say.  But  that  is  not  the  real  bottom  of 
your  thought.  Whosoever  has  not  a  bad  heart 
loves  to  know  that  some  one  cares  for  him,  that, 
if  need  be,  some  one  would  deprive  himself  of 
something  for  him. 

For  all  that  we  like  to  make  ourselves  out 
positive,  skeptic,  unfeeling  men,  a  little  kindness 
stirs  our  heart  to  depths  where  the  pocketbook 
counts  for  nothing.  Nevertheless,  if  it  be  written 
that  you  are  to  lose  your  pocketbook,  pray  that 
it  be  on  a  neighborly  shore.  On  a  foreign  soil 
and  amid  strangers  it  would  be  so  different.   You 


would  then  taste  the  bitter  dregs  in  the  calix. 
You  have  just  been  despoiled,  say,  of  your  money. 
From  one  moment  to  the  other  you  are  excom- 
municated; yes,  excommunicated.  There  exists 
throughout  the  entire  world  a  federation  to  which 
money  associates  us.  Have  much  of  it  or  little, 
you  are  still  a  part  of  this  confraternity.  You 
have  the  wherewithal  to  pass,  to  have  doors 
opened  for  you,  to  make  yourself  esteemed  and 
understood.  As  soon  as  your  money  fails  you, 
your  whole  personality  is  called  into  question.  In 
fact,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  without 
money  no  one  knows  you.  With  money  you  can 
procure  lodging  and  food  for  yourself,  without 
showing  your  papers.  Without  money,  try  to  buy 
only  a  piece  of  bread,  or  to  pass  the  night  under 
a  roof,  and  you  will  see  surprising  sights.  As 
soon  as  you  lack  money  you  are  exposed  to  the 
most  indiscreet  questions:  "Who  are  you,  sir? 
Where  do  you  come  from?"  "Have  you  any 
recommendations?  papers?"  "For,  after  all,  by 
what  right  do  you  ask  for  bread  and  lodging?" 
"Am  I  quite  sure  that  I  am  dealing  with  an 
honest  man  ?"     .    .     . 

And,  mark  you,  when  these  unfortunate  days 
are  passed,  in  addition  to  the  experience  ac- 
quired, one  has  the  benefit  of  interesting  experi- 
ences. And  just  at  this  moment  there  comes  to 
my  mind,  from  the  depths  of  memory,  just  such 
an  experience.    Why  not  relate  it  to  you? 

It  was  at  Heidelberg,  in  July  of  1875,  upon  a 
summer  evening.  I  was  coming  from  Gottingen 
and  going  to  Strassburg.  I  had  made  a  stop  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  of  Germany,  and 
to  hear  on  the  following  Monday  some  of  the 
celebrated  professors  there.  I  had  passed  the 
evening  with  one  of  them.  On  leaving  his  house 
the  fancy  took  me  to  count  my  money  by  moon- 
light. By  what  strange  phenomenon  was  it  that 
my  pocketbook  was  found  almost  empty?  I  do 
not  know.  But  the  truth  was,  I  had  only  enough 
money  to  pay  for  my  ticket  to  Strassburg  and  ta 
get  a  bite  of  breakfast  the  next  morning;  that 
was  all.  The  least  unforeseen  outlay  would  re- 
duce me  to  the  direst  extremity.  What  was  I  to 
do?  Return  to  the  professor,  who  had  invited 
me  to  stay  with  him?  I  did  not  like  to  borrow 
or  to  ask  for  a  night's  lodging.  Take  the  night 
train  to  Alsace  ?  But  I  wanted  to  see  Heidelberg 
and  to  hear  Kuno  Fischer,  and  to  leave  at  once, 
that  same  evening,  seemed,  somehow,  unworthy 
a  man. 

My  resolution  was  soon  taken:  I  would  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  under  the  starlight.  After  all, 
on  such  a  night,  it  would  be  almost  a  pleasure, 
and  quite  a  distinction  between  me  and  all  those 
commonplace    folks    who    so    foolishly,    and    by 
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mere  routine  of  habit,  go  to  sleep  every  night 
in  beds. 

And  as  I  decided,  so  I  did.  But  I  was  hardly 
beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  my  sylvan  slum- 
ber when  a  storm  broke  over  me,  and  I  was  forced 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  railway  station.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  guard  shuts  up  the 
waiting-room.  So  he,  without  any  form  or  cere- 
mony, put  me  brutally  out  of  doors  as  we  would 
put  out  a  dog.  I  ended  by  finding  a  shelter  in 
an  empty  shed,  and  my  night  passed  under  the 
starlight  showed  me  all  but  the  stars. 

But  in  the  morning  the  sky  was  cleared.  Bath- 
ing, at  dawn,  in  the  waters  of  the  Neckar,  I 
ascended  to  the  castle;  the  sun  was  rising;  upon 
every  tree  glittered  diamond  drops;  on  every 
branch  sang  birds.  The  air  was  pure;  nature 
joyous;  the  solitude  absolute.  On  the  lower 
branches  of  an  old  oak  sat  a  squirrel  gnawing  a 
last  year's  nut;  he  let  me  come  up  to  him  with- 
out fear ;  I  could  have  touched  him  with  the  end 
of  my  cane.  The  blackbirds  promenaded  up  to 
my  very  feet.  "How  trustful  they  are!"  I  said 
to  myself;  "perhaps  they  understand  that,  like 
themselves,  I  have  no  money."  I  do  not  know 
what  there  was  in  all  this  that  inspired  me  with 
such  a  sense  of  happiness  that  it  made  me  feel 
like  singing  aloud  in  that  morning  light,  and 
made  me  feel  all  the  freer  in  that  I  was  at  that 
moment  all  the  poorer. 


Concerning  Flattery London  Speaker 

The  flatterer,  that  easy  butt  of  ancient  satire, 
is  become  in  our  days  a  sort  of  legendary  and 
unreal  personage.  It  is  the  doom  of  vices  mon- 
strously scourged,  as  of  some  virtues  too  trivially 
commended,  that  men  grow  skeptical  and  indiffer- 
ent with  the  iteration  of  the  themes,  concluding 
readily  that  the  commonplace  in  letters  must  be 
a  rarity  in  life.  Flattery  was  besides  so  obvious 
a  mark  for  disappointment  incorruptible,  that  the 
shaft  returned  most  frequently  upon  the  censor, 
and  the  world  wanted  no  true-born  Englishman 
to  teach  it  that 

Fools  out  of  favor  grudge  at  knaves  in  place, 
And  every  man  is  honest  in  disgrace. 

The  royal  minion  and  the  domestic  wit  are 
great  traditional  figures  that  linger,  to  be  sure, 
in  Christendom,  but  with  their  influence  palpably 
curtailed  and  the  lustre  of  their  old  effrontery 
tarnished.  Indeed,  the  art  of  flattery,  as  it  is 
practiced  in  the  present  age,  is,  let  us  own,  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  ancient  art,  a  stunted  and  anaemic 
derivative  of  that  full-blooded,  elemental  vice 
that  still  flourishes,  perhaps,  in  the  unchangeable 
East;  nevertheless,  the  forms,  motives  and  signifi- 


cance of  modem  flattery  are  worthy  of  some 
study.  Until  recent  times  flattery  was  well  un- 
derstood to  be  the  art  of  deliberately  canvassing 
the  favor  of  the  great  by  insincere  attentions. 
Disinterested  adulation  was  inconceivable;  cour- 
tier or  statesman,  chaplain  or  parasite,  the  flat- 
terer was  always  one  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
or  power,  or  the  avoidance  of  disgrace  and  pov- 
erty, was  ready  to  gratify  a  patron's  vanity  with- 
out regard  for  truth.  There  was,  indeed,  another 
accomplishment,  highly  esteemed  in  the  polite 
ages,  which  that  superior  rusticity  of  ours  loves 
to  confound  in  the  same  general  reproach.  We 
have  lost  the  skill  and  the  taste  for  such  compli- 
ments as  the  most  candid  and  the  sturdiest  of 
our  ancestors  were  not  above  elaborating;  they 
could  distinguish  perfectly  the  exaggerations  sug- 
gested by  an  innocent  pleasure  in  pleasing,  or  an 
excusable  fondness  for  displaying  a  neat  fancy  or 
a  graceful  Latinity,  from  a  designing  obsequious- 
ness. The  wits  and  gallants  who  labored  thus  to 
adorn  the  conventions  are  not  to  be  called  flat- 
terers, unless  we  are  willing  to  see  flattery  in 
the  use  of  the  most  ordinary  prefix,  or  to  con- 
demn on  the  same  ground  the  whole  attitude  of 
men  toward  women,  which  (as  we  know)  is 
founded  upon  a  very  pretty  and  necessary  fiction 
of  masculine  inferiority.  But,  such  amenities 
apart,  every  one  used  to  understand  by  flattery 
a  lying  art  practiced  for  fear  or  favor  upon 
persons  able  to  advance  or  to  thwart  others. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  show  that  flat- 
tery, thus  defined,  survives — a  little  less  confident 
and  candid  perhaps,  and  often  addressed  to  the 
members  of  social  categories  that  were  not  used  to 
be  petted,  but  with  all  its  obvious  and  old-fash- 
ioned methods.  It  survives,  for  example,  in  the 
relations  of  birth  to  wealth,  of  counsel  to  a  jury, 
of  g^eat  ladies  to  Bohemianism,  of  newspapers  to 
their  public.  But  I  am  more  concerned  to  point 
out  some  varieties  of  flattery  which  seem  more 
profoundly  characteristic  of  our  generation.  One 
may  be  called,  briefly,  disinterested  flattery.  Cur- 
rent literature  and  the  press  are  full  of  servilities 
which  are  apparently  their  own  reward,  since 
they  are  laid  at  the  feet  of  individuals  or  classes 
that  can  hardly  be  expected  to  repay  them.  The 
gushing  personalities  of  the  society  papers,  the 
attribution  of  imaginary  talents  or  graces  to  roy- 
alty, the  extravagant  praise  of  literary  mediocrity, 
can  seldom  be  requited,  and  most  often  bear  all 
the  marks  of  being  inspired  by  a  genuine  delight 
in  the  attitude  of  prostration,  which  is  sometimes 
called  hero-worship.  To  our  times  undoubtedly 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  discovery  that  it  is  pos-- 
sible  to  flatter  with  the  truth— or  at  least  to  speak 
the  truth  with  intent  to  flatter. 
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Unusual,  Ghostly,  Superstitious,  Queer 
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A  Dr§amZHotta9 "Btta" London  Speetator 

Sir — ^Your  correspondent,  "G.  P.  H.,"  in  your 
impression  of  June  ist,  under  the  heading  of  "A 
Dream  House/'  undoubtedly  alludes  to  a  dream  of 
my  deceased  wife's,  and  the  account  is  (sub- 
stantially) correct,  although  I  fail  to  recognize 
your  correspondent's  identity.  The  same  story, 
told  in  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff's  Diaries,  as 
quoted  in  your  article  of  May  25th,  is  not  quite 
so  correctly  rendered.  Some  years  ago  my  wife 
had  repeated  dreams  of  a  house,  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  which  she  described  minutely, 
although  no  idea  as  to  its  locality  was  conveyed 
to  her.  Subsequently,  in  the  year  1883,  I  hired 
for  the  autumn  from  Lady  B— - —  a  house  in  the 
Highlands,  with  shooting  and  fishing;  my  son, 
who  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  arranged  the 
matter,  neither  my  wife  nor  I  having  seen  the 
place.  When  I  went  (without  my  wife)  to  make 
final   arrangements  for  taking  possession,  Lady 

B was  still  living  in  the  house,  and  she  told 

me  that  if  I  did  not  mind  she  purposed  putting 
me  for  the  night  into  a  bedroom  which  she  herself 
usually  occupied,  and  which  for  some  time  past 
had  been  haunted  by  "a  little  lady,"  who  con- 
tinually appeared  in  it.  As  I  was  somewhat  skep- 
tical upon  such  matters,  I  replied  that  I  should 
be  delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her 
ghostly  visitor,  and  I  accordingly  slept  in  the 
room,  but  no  such  visitor  appeared  to  me.  Sub- 
sequently, upon  my  wife's  arrival  at  the  house, 
she,  to  her  great  astonishment,  found  it  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  her  dream  house,  and  on  inspect- 
ing it  from  hall  to  attic,  every  detail  appeared  to 
correspond.  But  on  descending  again  to  the  hall, 
she  said,  "No,  this  cannot  be  the  house  after  all, 
as  in  my  dream  there  was  another  suite  of  rooms 
on  that  side,  which  is  missing  here."  She  was 
at  once  told  that  there  was  such  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments, not  approached  from  the  hall,  and  on 
being  taken  over  them  she  recognized  every  room. 
She,  however,  said  that  a  bedroom  in  this  suite 
appeared  in  her  dream  to  be  a  sitting-room,  and  it 
appeared  that  this  had  been  the  case,  but  that  the 
arrangement  had  just  been  altered.  A  day  or  two 
after,  my  wife  and  I  met  Lady  B ,  and  I  in- 
troduced the  two  ladies  to  each  other,  as  they 
had  not  previously  been  acquainted.  Instantly 
Lady  B  exclaimed,  "Why,  you  are  the  lady 
who  haunted  my  bedroom  I"  I  have  no  explana- 
tion to  offer,  nor  had  my  wife  during  the  rest  of 
her  life,  as  to  what  some  might  call  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  and  which  would  be  called  in  the 


Highlands  a  case  of  "second  sight."  Certainly 
my  dear  wife  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
give  undue  license  to  her  imagination,  and  further, 
I  can  vouch  for  the  fact,  and  so  can  other  mem- 
bers of  my  family,  that  she  did  undoubtedly  de- 
scribe accurately  a  house  which  had  some  rather 
remarkable  arrangements,  and  this  long  before  she 
or  any  other  members  of  the  family  were  even 
aware  that  such  a  hoase  really  existed.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  give  my  name  to  any  one  seriously 
interested  in  psychological  investigation  who  may 
be  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information,  and 
I  enclose  my  card  for  that  purpose. — I  am,  Sir, 
etc. 


Soerita  Reoaaled  by  the  Camera London  Tlt-BIU 

Probably  no  human  invention  has  aided  the 
course  of  justice  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
snap-shot  camera.  It  has  been  instrumental  in 
condemning  criminals,  and  has  also  been  the 
means  before  now  of  saving  innocent  lives. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Alfred  Grayson,  an 
Englishman  who  was  living  a  few  years  ago.  at  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  accused  of  the  murder 
of  a  Brazilian  named  Linares,  a  clerk  in  the  same 
office  with  himself.  The  two  were  known  to  nave 
quarreled  some  days  previous  to  the  Sunday  on 
which  Linares  met  his  death.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, they  had  made  up  their  difference,  for  they 
went  out  sailing  that  day  on  a  small  yacht  which 
Grayson  had  hired. 

In  the  evening  Grayson  brought  the  dead  body 
of  Linares  home.  His  story  was  that  the  latter 
had  fallen  from  the  mast  and  fractured  his  skull. 
But  medical  evidence  was  of  opinion  the  wound 
on  the  head  had  been  made  with  a  stick  or  oar. 
An  oar  was  missing  from  the  yacht's  dingey.  The 
mast-climbing  story,  too,  sounded  improbable,  for 
the  rigging  was  all  worked  from  deck.  Taking 
the  recent  quarrel  into  consideration,  and  Gray- 
son's well-known  violent  temper,  the  case  was 
black,  indeed,  against  the  Englishman.  The  cor- 
oner's jury  had  already  found  him  guilty  of 
murder,  when  a  passenger  on  a  Marseilles  steam- 
er, which  had  arrived  in  Rio  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  came  forward  with  a  new  piece  of 
evidence. 

This  was  a  snap-shot  photograph  taken  as  the 
vessel  entered  the  harbor.  Far  away,  under  the 
cliffs,  a  tiny  vessel  was  sailing,  and  against  the 
white  sail  was  a  dark  mark  which  a  powerful 
magnifier  proved  to  be  a  falling  man.  By  an 
almost  miraculous   coincidence  the   camera  had 
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been  snapped  just  as  Linares  fell.  The  photo- 
graph turned  the  scale  in  Grayson's  favor. 

Almost  equally  curious  is  the  way  in  which  a 
photograph  aided  justice  in  the  Cooper  murder 
case.  Cooper  was  assistant  to  a  young  black- 
smith named  McKenna  in  a  Lanarkshire  vil- 
lage. Both  men  were  known  to  be  fond  of  the 
same  girl.  One  day  Cooper  was  found  dead  on 
the  floor  of  the  smithy.  He  had  been  poisoned 
with  carbolic  acid.  McKenna  was  suspected, 
but  there  was  no  proof  whatever  of  his  having 
ever  bought  or  owned  any  carbolic  acid,  while 
Cooper  was  known  to  have  purchased,  as  a  tooth- 
ache remedy,  the  phial  found  beside  his  dead 
body.  "Death  from  misadventure"  was  the  ver- 
dict. 

Shortly  afterwards  McKenna  was  arrested.  It 
appeared  that  an  English  tourist  provided  with  a 
kodak  had  passed  through  the  village  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  murder.  Attracted  by  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  old  forge,  he  had  taken  several  snap- 
shots of  it.  The  photographer  went  on  to  stay  in 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  did 
not  hear  of  Cooper's  death  for  some  days.  Then 
he  hastened  to  develop  his  plates.  Plain  in  one 
of  the  pictures  were  three  bottles  on  a  shelf.  Two 
were  beer  bottles,  the  third  was  unmistakably  one 
of  those  fluted  blue  glass  bottles  in  which  poisons 
are  sold.  It  had  also  a  label  on  it,  and  though 
the  wording  on  this  could  not  be  read,  yet  on  the 
strength  of  this  evidence  the  police  made  a 
thorough  search  of  McKenna's  premises.  They 
found  the  remains  of  the  bottle  in  question  in 
an  old  well,  and  proved  that  it  had  contained 
carbolic  acid.  Then  McKenna  confessed  his 
guilt. 

The  more  recent  developments  of  scientific 
photography  must  make  the  criminal  feel  less 
secure  than  he  used  to.  One  of  those  thieves  who 
make  a  Hying  by  van-robbing  got  an  unpleasant 
shock  one  day  in  March  last  He  had  safely  got 
off  with  a  tub  of  butter  which  he  had  stolen  from 
the  tail  of  a  wagon  as  it  was  crossing  a  bridge  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  The  deadly  witness 
against  him  was  a  photograph  taken  by  tele- 
photography from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  high 
building. 

A  biograph  picture  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way bridge  over  the  Niagara  gorge  was  recently 
taken,  and,  when  developed,  thrown  upon  the 
canvas  at  a  music  hall  at  Toronto.  It  was  then 
noticed  for  the  first  time  by  the  audience  that  a 
human  body  was  tossing  and  spinning  in  the 
whirling  waters.  Search  was  at  once  made,  and 
the  body  of  a  missing  and  much -advertised 
suicide  was  discovered,  still  caught  in  the  furious 
suction  of  the  whirlpool. 


Hindu  criminals  succeed  by  long  practice  in 
forming  a  little  bag  in  their  throats  into  which 
they  can  guide  jewels  when  they  steal  them. 
Last  September  a  native  was  arrested  for  stealing 
a  diamond  worth  10,000  rupees  from  a  jeweler's 
window  in  Calcutta.  But  as  the  evidence  was 
only  circumstantial,  and  possession  unproved,  he 
would  have  been  liberated  had  it  not  occurred  to 
the  police  to  have  an  X-ray  photograph  taken  of 
his  throat.  That  showed  the  gem  safely  hidden 
in  the  little  sac.  The  thief  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  but  he  still  refuses  to  give 
up  the  diamond. 

The  Rontgen-ray  photography  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  adding  seversd  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Customs  Revenue  of  Buenos  Ayres  within 
the  last  year.  Valuable  jewelry  on  which  no 
duty  was  being  paid  was  known  to  be  coming  into 
the  country  in  letters.  It  is,  however,  illegal  to 
open  letters  or  stamped  packages,  so  the  law- 
breakers were  unchecked.  At  last,  in  June, 
1900,  several  registered  letters  and  packages  were 
examined  under  X-rays  in  the  presence  of  the 
Argentine  Postmaster- General.  Sixty-six  sus- 
pected packages  contained  £4,000  worth  of 
jewelery,  and  were,  of  course,  all  confiscated. 


Ckln9»9  Pervratty Brook ti/n  atandard-Union 

The  Chinaman  shakes  his  own  hand  instead 
of  yours. 

He  keeps  out  of  step  when  walking  with  you. 

He  puts  his  hat  on  in  salutation. 

He  whitens  his  boots  instead  of  blackening 
them. 

He  rides  with  his  heels  in  his  stirrups  instead 
of  his  toes. 

His  compass  points  south. 

His  women  folk  are  often  seen  in  trousers 
accompanied  by  men  in  gowns. 

Often  he  throws  away  the  fruit  of  the  melon 
and  eats  the  seeds. 

He  laughs  on  receiving  bad  news  (this  to  de- 
ceive evil  spirits). 

His  left  hand  is  the  place  of  honor. 

He  says  west-north  instead  of  northwest,  and 
sixths-four  instead  of  four-sixths. 

His  favorite  present  to  a  parent  is  a  coffin. 


Inosrtod  witchcraft London  Spoetator 

We  call  it  the  age  of  doubt,  but  there  is  not  a 
capital  in  Europe,  especially  if  it  is  ultra-scep- 
tical, where  men  and  women  of  the  world,  who 
suppose  themselves  free  from  all  superstitions, 
are  not  consulting  wizards,  trusting  in  diviners! 
believing  that  to  some  sort  of  priests  of  Isis 
knowledge  denied  to  the  remainder  of  mankind 
has  been  communicated.     We  can  name  half-a- 
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dozen  new  creeds,  from  philanthropy  down  to 
esoteric  Buddhism,  each  of  which  has  its  worship- 
ing devotees.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  America,  who  believe,  and  admit 
they  believe,  in  a  kind  of  "white  magic"  by  which 
they  declare  the  sick  can  be  healed  without  medi- 
cine or  surgery,  and,  for  aught  they  can  teH,  even 
the  dead  may  be  raised. 

This,  moreover,  is  no  delusion  of  the  vulgar. 
Every  day  we  hear  of  some  man  of  the  world,  or 
some  woman  of  more  than  usual  intelligence,  who 
has  been  converted  to  the  strange  faith,  and  who 
henceforth  becomes,  for  the  time  at  least,  its  fer- 
vent missionary,  preaching  a  doctrine  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  understand  it  at  all — and  we  never 
remember  a  doctrine  so  clouded  by  a  misuse  of 
technical  words — ^is  a  medley  of  Hindooism, 
Christianity,  and  what  our  fathers  used  to  call 
"white  magic."  Like  the  Hindoo,  its  votaries 
believe  that  the  only  reality  is  spirit;  that  all 
things  material  are  phenomenal;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  spirit  can  control,  or  disperse,  or  do 
away  with  external  i^enomena  like  disease,  per- 
haps abolish  death,  certainly  arrest  it.  Some  of 
them  even  affirm  that  there  is  some  mystical  re- 
lation between  sin  and  sickness  as  if  when  a  man 
is  run  over  by  an  omnibus  his  broken  bones  in- 
dicated in  him  some  sort  of  guilt.  Like  Giris- 
tians,  they  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
like  the  old  professors  of  "white  magic,"  they 
think  that  the  prayer  of  some  is  more  efficacious 
than  that  of  others;  that  the  aid  of  such  persons 
can  be  evoked  or  even  purchased;  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  "white  magicians." 

That  is  a  confused  account,  the  reader  may 
say,  but  it  is  not  one  whit  more  confused  than  the 
best  accounts  we  are  able  to  extract  from  de- 
votees, and  not  half  so  confused,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  as  the  belief  that  thousands  among  thc;;n 
think  they  entertain.  For  it  is  a  special  note  of 
the  new  superstitions  of  our  day  that  vagueness 
attracts  their  devotees,  that  definiteness  affronts 
and  repels  them,  and  that  they  wish  to  dwell  in 
a  borderland  between  reason  and  something 
which  they  say  transcends  reason,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly independent  of  sense.  They  wish  to  be  at 
once  religious  and  scientific,  and  to  unconvinced 
minds,  at  all  events,  do  not  succeed  in  being 
cither. 

The  use  of  the  new  creed,  which  does  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  concern  itself  with  the  ancient 
problems  of  the  Whence  and  Whither,  is  mainly 
as  an  instrument  of  healing,  and  the  "modus 
operandi"  appears  to  be  this:  The  patient  must 
first  of  all  have  faith,  which  he  can  produce  in 
himself  or  herself  by  intense  desire  for  it,  and 
must  then  apply  to  some  one  who  possesses,  in  a 


special  degree,  the  will-power  or  whatever  the 
agency  is  which  is  to  be  employed.  He  or  she, 
being  rightly  invoked,  exerts  the  power  he  or  she 
possesses,  and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  is  better, 
then  convalescent,  and  then  well.  In  the  case  of 
children  and  animals,  even  the  application  is  un- 
necessary, babies  and  dogs  having  apparently  in- 
herent capacities  for  being  cured.  At  least. 
Lady  Abinger  affirms  in  th-e  Onlooker  that  she 
has  known  animals  thus  healed.  Thousands  of 
cures,  it  is  affirmed,  have  been  performed  in  this 
way,  just  as  they  have  been  performed  at 
Lourdes,  and  we  should  never  think  of  disputing 
that  some  of  the  cures  are  real. 

No  one  knows  the  limits  of  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  mind  over  the  limbs,  nor  does  any 
one  dispute  that  purely  mental  shocks,  extreme 
fright,  for  example,  or  extreme  joy,  have  in  re- 
peated instances  restored  the  health  natural  tor 
the  body.  What  we  do  not  understand  is  why  an 
intermediary  should  be  required,  or  on  what 
grounds  those  intermediaries,  who,  of  course, 
rapidly  become  professionals,  speak  of  them- 
selves as  Christian  Scientists.  Of  science  there 
is  none,  for  they  cannot  explain  their  "modus 
operandi,"  and  where  is  the  Christianity?  They 
do  not  leave  the  cure  to  God,  as  the  Peculiar 
People  do;  they  do  not  rely  on  faith,  as  some 
Christians  in  all  ages  have  been  tempted  to  do; 
and  they  do  not  claim  any  power  specially  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  Creator.  They  simply 
assert  that  if  the  patient  believes  sufficiently,  not 
in  God,  but  in  them  and  their  assurances,  they 
will  do  wonderful  things,  which  is  precisely  the 
position  of  the  old  "white  magicians,"  the  wiz- 
ards and  witches  who  blessed  instead  of  cursing 
you.  "Christian  Science"  is,  in  fact,  inverted 
witchcraft,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  just  as 
much  or  as  little  to  show  in  demonstration  of 
its  claims  as  witchcraft  ever  had.  Look  at 
the  evidence,  they  say,  as  if  the  whole  world 
had  not  once  rung  with  evidence  that  witches 
had  power,  which,  nevertheless,  they  did  not  pos- 
sess. 

It  is  but  a  craze,  and  will  pass,  but  before  it 
passes  we  wish  to  note  how  sympathetic  it  is  of 
two  feelings  of  the  present — the  intense  wish  for 
a  new  creed,  and  the  intense  intolerance  of  bodily 
suffering.  Because  there  is  something,  though 
rtot  much,  in  hypnotism  as  a  medical  fact,  and  be- 
cause it  is  possible  that  upon  particular  subjects 
external  will  has  an  affluent  force,  as  we  seem 
to  see  in  a  few  cases  of  incipent  mania,  men  jump 
at  the  deduction  that  the  old  creeds  are  false  or 
imperfect,  that  there  must  be  new  readings  of 
the  relation  of  God  to  man,  and  disseminate  their 
"views"  as  the  dogmas  of  a  new  faith.  . 
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A  Seaaonabie  Lay i/.  V.  Mwtagut Fortiand  Ortgonlam 

It  is  upward  and  ever  onward 

That  the  path  to  happiness  goes; 
Though  dim  in  the  shrouding  darkness 

The  beckoning  beacon  glows; 
There  is  rest  from  the  heat  of  battle 

Where  the  breeze  of  success  blows  cool; 
For  so  says  the  maid  who  is  sweetly  arrayed 

In  a  fair  fetching  gown  of  soft  tulle. 

There  is  always  the  hand  of  friendship 

To  grasp  when  the  way  is  steep, 
But  we  still  must  be  toiling  forward, 

While  our  laggard  comrades  sleep; 
We  must  found  our  castles  firmly 

On  the  staunch,  unyielding  rock; 
We  are  told  by  the  girl  with  the  graceful  curl 

And  the  dotted  Swiss  muslin  frock. 

There's  a  goal  in  the  misty  future 

That  we  all  are  striving  for; 
We  must  still  sail  on  though  the  breakers 

Beat  loud  on  the  rock-bound  shore; 
By  the  compass  of  high  ambition 

We  must  steer  when  the  stars  are  gone: 
Who  can  learn  all  this  from  the  dainty  miss 

Who  looks  charming  in  Persian  lawn. 

We  have  gathered  the  rose  of  knowledge  — 

'Tis  a  bud  with  its  petals  furled— 
But  under  our  care  'twill  open. 

And  make  fragrant  all  the  world. 
We  must  store  away  our  blessings, 

As  honey  is  stored  by  the  bee, 
Or  they'll  all  take  wing,  says  the  sweet  young  thing 

In  the  filmy  white  organdie. 

'Tis   a   beautiful   thing,   is   knowledge, 

For  it  opens  the  rose-strewn  way. 
To  the  rostrum  that's  bright  with  bunting 

On  the  glad  commencement  day, 
But  beside  its  joyous  beauty 

Tis  of  practical  value,  too. 
Don't  think  it's  not,  for  without  it  what 

Would  the  dressmakers  ever  do? 


*  Auburn  26,  231' 
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If  those  wc  love  be  true 

What  matter  if  the  days  seem  long? 
Though  your  task  is  hard  to  do, 

Witnin  your  heart  will  burst  a  song — 
If   those    you    love    be    true! 

What  matter  if  the  day  be  bleak? 

No  sunbeams  pierce  the  black  cloud  through? 
Joy  to  your  inmost  soul  will  speak — 

If  those  you  love  be  true! 

What  if  the  world  says  things  unkind, 
And  what  it  knows  to  be  false  of  you? 

Much  happiness  you  still  can  find — 
If  those  you  love  be  true! 

What  if  Dame  Fortune,  with  a  frown, 
Seems  even  your  footsteps  to  pursue? 

Success  your  toil  at  last  will  crown — 
If  those  you  love  be  true! 


What  matter  then  what  comes  or  goes? 

If  life  be  long,  or  days  be  few? 
Life's  pleasures  far  outrun  life's  woes — 

If  those  wc  love  be  true! 

8oofal"Qa»" FrIU London  Truth 

The  "Oxygen  Party"  just  now  is  the  fad 
Which  is  driving  New  Yorkers,  they  tell  us,  half 
mad; 
For,  regardless  of  critical  croaking, 
Friends  eagerly  meet  and  their  evenings  pass 
In   inhaling,  through  tubes,  the  above-mentioned 
gas. 
In  the  way  that  the  Turks  do  their  smoking. 

Ah!  now  those  wild  "cables"  arc  fully  explained, 
Now  we  know  why  that  panic  in  Wall  Street  ob- 
tained. 

And  why  now  there  collapse  in  that  Mart  is; 
The  victims  who  are  in  so  parlous  a  state. 
The  jobbers  and  brokers — too  often  of  late 

Had  been  guests  at  those  "Oxygen  Parties." 

So  we  ought  over  here  to  be  cautious  indeed 
How  we  follow  America's  volatile  lead. 

And  absorb  what  we  know  to  be  "heady." 
For  that  "Oxygen  Parties"  we  ought  to  taboo. 
On  account  of  the  follies  they  make  people  do, 

Proof  of  that  has  been  sent  us  already. 

Besides,  sucking  gas  through  a  tube  is  a  thing. 
Which   ought   certainly    not   to    go    here    with    a 
swing 
Amongst  those  who  pretend  to  be  "classy"; 
For  it  isn't  a  secret  we  have  to  impart 
When  we  say  that  most  people  who  claim  to  be 
"smart^' 
Arc  already  a  little  too  "gassy!" 

Modorn  Strmona Joah  Wink Battlmoro  Amtflcan 

The  truly  modern   preacher 

Discusses  every  fad 
That  comes  to  public  notice. 

If  it  be  good  or  bad. 
He  speaks  with  graceful  accent 

On  "Should  Our  Hair  Be  Dyed," 
Or  tells  his  congregation 

"The   Proper  Way  to   Ride." 

He  wails  "The  Curse  of  Checkers." 

Or  "Why  We  Leave  the  Farm"; 
But  none  has  used  this  topic, 

"Turn  In  a  Fire-Alarm." 
He  talks  oh  "Modern  Writers," 

Or  "Can  Our  Votes  Be  Bought," 
And  sometimes  he's  just  lovely 

On  "Thoughtlessness  of  Thought." 

Some  day  an  innovation 

Will   suddenly  be   sprung — 
Some  conscientious  preacher 

Will  turn  his  silver  tongue 
To  words  of  hope  and  heaven, 

And  grace  his  voice  will  fill, 
And  we'll  get  more  religion 

And  less  of  vaudeville. 
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Morgan  owns  the  coal-mines — 

That  is,  God  and  he; 
Morgan    owns    the    railroads 

Running  to  the  sea; 
Morgan  owns  the  steamships 

Lying  at  the  docks; 
Others  do  the  heavy  work, 

Pierp.  he  gets  the  rocks. 

Morgan  owns  the  ore^mines, 

Morgan  owns  the  mills; 
Things  may  go  or  not — it's 

Just  as  Morgan  wills. 
If  Morgan  has  a  headache 

It's  bad  for  other  men, 
For  Pierp.  he  may  sit  down  and  stop 

Things  from  running  then. 

Morgan  sits  in  Wall  Street, 

Pressing  buttons  there. 
Giving  other  people 
Heat  and  light  and  air. 
What,  oh!  what  if  Morgan, 

Some   day,  by   mistake, 
Pressed    the    wron^    thing?    Moses! 

Wouldn't  something  break! 

Im  an  Old  B9okBtall Jvaeph  Dana  Milltr Bo§tOfi  Pilot 

Here  for  a  song  you  may  command 
Old  books,  well  thumbed  and  hoary; 

Along  the  grimy  walls  they  stand, 
Tomes  of  immortal  story. 

And  out  of  reach,  on  loftier  shelves. 
Beyond  our  small   ambitions 

And  slender  purse,  dwell  by  themselves 
The  costlier  *'first  editions." 

There  let  them  rest  till  Croesus  comes; 

We  really  do  not  need  them. 
Content  to  banquet  on  the   crumbs, 

We  buy   our  books— and   read  them! 
The  one  that  bears  the  marks  of  use, 

Back-broken,    worn    and   shattered, 
Is  dearer  that  its  leaves  are  loose. 

Its  poor   frame  rent  and  tattered. 

This  grim  old  keeper  of  the   stall 

Tends  these  dead  things  in  leather 
And  sheep  and  cloth  and  parchment— all 

Close    sepulchered   together; 
And  few,  alas!  besides  ourselves 

Who  prowl  about  the  portals. 
Seek  out  along  the  dusty  shelves 

The  names  of  these  immortals. 

Here  where  the  city's  life  goes  by, 

Where  wheel  and  wagon  rumble. 
Wrapped  in  their  cerements  they  he. 

The    lofty    and    the    humble. 
Dust  unto  dust— but  from  their  sleep 

Come  bright,  immortal  flashes; 
Their   spirits  into  being  leap 

From  out  their  crumbling  ashes. 

They  are  not  dead,  these  silent  tomes; 

They  die  not,  save  in  seeming; 
Far  from  these  bookish  catacombs 

They  fill  the  world  with  dreaming. 
And  each  that  some  small  message  gives, 

Or  make  for  high  endeavor, 
Puts  off  mortality,  but  lives 

And  works  its  will  forever! 


Tht  Halda Mew  Orleans  Pleayuna 

Watch  her  walking  down  the  street. 
Every  hair  is  sleek  and  neat: 
Cheeks  aglow  and  head  held  high, 
Glossy  boot  and  mannish  tie; 
Gown  severe,  gloves  perfect  shade — 
She's  the  typical  "tailor  maid." 

(Jp  at  morning  with  the  sun, 
By  breakfast  time  her  duties  done; 
On  the  links  she  plays  with  zest. 
Rides,  wheels  and  dances  with  the  best, 
In  for  everything,  she's  not  staid — 
She's  the  typical  "ready  maid." 

Hours  there  are  that  those  who  know 

Say  she  sweeter  graces  shows 

When  she  puts  aside  the  whirl 

And  becomes  just  mother's  girl: 

This  the  picture  that  does  not  fade. 

Showing  her  best  when  she's  plain  "home-maid." 

A  lltaltlen'M  Mo PMIaMphla  Hem 

She  thought  to  mask  her  heart  from  me 

With  jest  and  laughter  gay, 
I  knew  she  loved  me  by  her  glance, 

(She  looked  the  other  wsry). 

I  sent  her  roses,  begging  she 
Would  wear  them.    The  coquette 

Told  me  she  loved  me  by  her  choice 
(She  wore  some  mignonette). 

And  when  a  rival  claimed  my  waltz, 

Bv  her  capricious  whim 
She  plainly  showed  she  cared  for  me 
(She  gave  the  dance  to  him). 

She  loved  me  well,  and  one  fair  night 

I  asked  her  if  'twere  so, 
I  kn^w  it  by  her  whispering  word 

(She  softly  whispered  "no"). 

Hor  Voice George  Blrdseye Botton  Evening  Transcript 

Only  to  hear  her  voice  again, 
Its  sweet  tones  soft  and  low! 

It  charmed  me  when  I  heard  it  then 
A  little  while  ago. 

And  still  I  feel  it  o'er  me  steal — 
It  will  not  let  me  go. 

Tis  but  the  echo  of  her  song. 

The  shadow  of  the  sound 
Of  that  dear  voice  for  which  I  long 

That  follows  me  around, 
Yet  find  it  well  in  that  sweet  spell 

To  know  my  heart  is  bound. 

Only  to  hear  her  voice  again. 

Beside  me  fondly  near, 
In  tones  of  tenderness  as  when 

She  held  my  love  as  dear. 
When  joys  have  left  the  heart  bereft 

How  precious  they  appear! 

Mv  heart  is  now  a  harp  held  mute 
Till  her  voice  touch  the  strings; 

If  to   her  ear  response  be   clear 
True  harmony  it  brings. 

For,  as  she  will,  the  harp  is  still. 
Or  on  in  joyance  sings. 
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Photography  in  natural  colors  has  been  a  dream 
of  experimentalists  and  of  enthusiasts  since  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  art — a  goal 
which  for  many  years  appeared  unattainable,  so 
slight  were  the  grounds  for  hoping  that  it  would 
ever  be  reached.  Most  inventions  of  importance 
have  been  brought  to  pass  through  the  persever- 
ing endeavors  of  a  few  great  minds  to  develop 
the  facts  of  nature  for  truth's  own  sake.  It  is  so 
in  the  present  instance.  Among  those  most 
prominent  in  this  class  of  research  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Clerk-Maxwell,  Helmholtz, 
arid — foremost  in  the  work  of  reducing  light  and 
color  to  an  exact  science — Captain  (now  Sir 
William)  Abney.  Without  such  generalizations 
and  apparatus  as  those  of  the  eminent  physicist 
last  named,  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  its  en- 
tirety must  still  have  remained  a  "thing  hoped 
for."  M.  Becquerel  long  ago  found  that  a  "curious 
compound"  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent 
chlorine  on  the  surface  of  a  plate  coated  with 
metallic  silver,  and  which  he  was  led  to  believe 
was  violet  sub-chloride  of  silver,  "has  the  faculty 
of  diffusing  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as 
those  which  have  acted  chemically  upon  it."  In  an 
article  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the  year 
1859,  he  stated  that  he  had  photographed  the 
spectrum  in  its  purity.  This  discovery,  however, 
though  a  most  significant  one,  proved  of  merely 
theoretical  interest,  as  no  means  could  be  devised 
of  fixing  colored  images  so  produced.  After  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  demonstrated  the  compound 
nature  of  white  light  it  was  long  held  that  the 
primary  constituents  of  white  rays  were  red,  yel- 
low and  violet  rays.  This  deduction  has  been 
found  to  be  erroneous,  it  being  determined  by 
more  exact  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
that  the  actual  hues  to  be  regarded  as  primary  are 
a  particular  red,  a  particular  green,  and  a  par- 
ticular blue-violet.  The  way  was  thus  paved  for 
experiments  by  which  Professor  Clerk-Maxwell, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1861,  was  enabled  to  in- 
dicate a  plan  (involving  the  employment  of  rays 
of  colored  light  of  the  three  primary  hues)  which, 
worked  out  and  perfected,  it  was  thought  might 
lead  to  the  power  of  reproducing  natural  colors. 
ITie  photographic  plates  of  the  period  were,  how- 
ever, far  too  insensitive  to  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum  to  admit  of  perfect  results.  An  im- 
portant advance  had  been  made,  but  the  end  was 
not  yet.     M.  Lippmann's  reproduction  of  colors, 
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on  the  "injterference"  principle,  with  a  single  ex- 
posure, though  extremely  ingenious  and  replete 
with  interest  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
would  appear  to  have  been  not  altogether  and 
conclusively  satisfactory,  apart  from  the  fact  of 
its  yielding  but  one  positive  for  each  exposure — 
an  enormous  drawback  to  commercial  utility. 
Mr.  Frederick  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  with  his 
kromograms  (color-records)  and  kromskop 
(color-viewer),  did  some  good  service  to  the 
cause,  actually  producing  truthful  effects  on  a 
plan  identical  in  principle  to  that  of  Clerk- 
Maxwell's  lantern  demonstration.  The  instru- 
ment was  a  combination  of  mirrors  designed  to 
reflect  the  primary  hues  through  three  trans- 
parent positives.  It  well  confirmed  the  Young- 
Helmholtz  theory  that  any  color  effect  whatever 
is  reproducible  to  the  eye  from  red,  green,  and 
blue-violet.  But,  apart  from  the  cumbersome- 
ness  of  a  special  viewing  apparatus,  any  process 
directly  employing  colored  light  is  seriously 
handicapped  in  respect  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
resulting  picture.  Such  systems  demand  rays  of 
exceptional  intensity  in  order  to  sufficiently  illum- 
inate the  transparencies,  and,  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  triple  magic-lantern,  only  adinit 
of  very  small  pictures  being  thrown  on  a  screen. 
Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron,  in  1869,  struck  the 
keynote  of  a  more  excellent  way,  and  it  is  the  full 
development  of  his  idea  that  has  at  length  culmin- 
ated in  a  triumph  for  naiture  color  photography. 
Without  forsaking  the  "three-color"  principle,  he 
pointed  out  the  road  to  ultimate  success  by  at- 
tacking the  problem  in  a  reverse  direction.  The 
direct  process  consisted  in  printing  ordinary 
lantern  transparencies  from  three  negatives,  the 
densities  of  which  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
three  primary  colors  (this  being  the  usual  first 
step  in  three-color  work),  and  through  these 
transparent  positives  were  poured  light-rays  of 
approximately  the  same  color  as  those  which  had 
formed  the  negatives — each  through  each.  In- 
stead of  "filtering  out"  red,  blue,  and  green  rays, 
and  directly  combining  them  through  the  three 
positives,  this  ingenious  inventor  printed  his 
transparencies  each  in  the  (compound)  color 
complementary  to  that  which  had  formed  its  neg- 
ative. In  this  way  he  obtained  three  transpar- 
encies, each  of  which  absorbed  (or  prevented  the 
passage  of)  light  of  the  color  which  the  original 
had  not  reflected  at  any  particular  point,  the- 
negative  being  obviously  transparent  at  all  such 
points.    Du  Hauron  thus  brought  about  indirectly 
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the  results  of  the  Clerk-Maxwell  and  Ives  sys- 
tems, but  his  plan  involved  the  conditions  es- 
sential to  commercial  success.  It  dispensed  with 
viewing-apparatus,  or  the  alternative  of  projec- 
tion by  three  sources  of  differently  colored  light; 
and,  the  pictures  being  illuminated  by  white  light, 
and  themselves  acting  as  color-filters,  very  much 
greater  brilliancy  would  result.  These  remarks 
are  only  intended  to  form  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
logical  outcome  of  Du  Hauron's  method.  Thirty 
years  of  experiment  have  been  required  to  enable 
Messrs.  Sanger,  Shepherd  &  Co.  to  bring  their 
perfected  process  before  the  world.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  idea  of  printing  in  complemen- 
tary or  "minus"  tints  bears  an  exact  analogy  to  the 
monochrome  system,  where  the  negative  is  taken 
by  action  of  white  light,  and  the  print  is  made 
in  black  or  quasi-black — that  is,  minus-white. 

In  the  case  of  experiments  like  that  of  M. 
Becquerel,  or  in  the  Lippmann  process — where 
delicate  variations  in  the  thickness  of  a  film 
backed  by  a  mercurial  reflect! ng-surf ace  engender 
colors  by  the  interference  of  one  light-wave  with 
another,  an  effect  often  seen  in  soap-bubbles — 
nature  is  employed  in  creating  the  hues  by  setting 
up  a  molecular  condition  productive  of  chromatic 
effects.  In  the  newest  process  the  sun's  influence 
is  invoked  to  select  and  then  to  apply  a  manu- 
factured color-stain,  hence  the  title  of  this  article ; 
for  the  sun's  light— and  all  light  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  the  sun — is  now  employed 
to  paint  pictures  in  a  literal,  if  a  modified,  sense. 
It  not  only  determines,  first  of  all,  in  the  nega- 
tives, where  each  of  the  three  minus  hues  is  to 
be  laid  and  with  what  depth  of  tint— thus  form- 
ing a  color-record  analogous  to  the  phonograph's 
sound-record — ^but  is  afterward  the  direct  agent 
in  bringing  about  the  depositing  and  permanent 
retention  on  the  positive  film  of  each  comple- 
mentary to  the  precise  extent  indicated  by  the 
varying  transparency  of  the  negative.  The  truth- 
fulness of  the  resulting  triune  picture  is  thus,  in 
the  issue,  made  dependent  upon  that  of  the  tinted 
stains. 

In  photographing^  natural  objects  by  the  new 
color-process,  what  takes  place  in  practice  is  this : 
Each  of  the  negatives— taken  through  the  red, 
green,  and  blue- violet  filters  respectively — receives, 
when  developed,  an  infinitely  varied  thickness  of 
deposit  more  or  less  all  over  its  surface,  which 
in  printing  causes  an  equally  varied  deposit  of  the 
color-stain  on  the  positive  film.  The  amount  of 
this  minus-color  deposit  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
intensity  of  light  of  the  primary  color  reflected 
into  the  camera  through  the  lens  and  filter  in 
the  first  instance.  The  reason  for  the  apparent 
similarity  of  the  separate  transparencies,  men- 


tioned at  the  commencement,  is  now  manifest; 
obviously  the  resemblance  would  be  much  closer 
in  some  cases  than  in  others.  These  enigmatic 
pictures,  separately  unpleasing  in  their  uniform- 
ity, being  placed  one  over  the  other  and  looked 
at  by  transmitted  white  light,  bring  about  such 
a  balance  of  transmission  and  absorption  that  the 
details  of  the  original  object  in  all  their  original 
gradation  of  coloring  reappear.  No  visible  natu- 
ral effect  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  minus- 
tints  thus  inimitably  applied.  A  little  reflection 
will  show  that  such  a  result  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  preceding  conditions.  . 

The  prefix  "minus"  attached  to  a  primary  color 
is  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  this  par- 
ticular color  is  cut  out  of  the  spectrum  of  white 
light,  and  that  the  negatively-named  compound  is 
a  blend  of  the  hues  remaining.  "White  minus 
red,"  "white  minus  green,"  and  "white  minus 
blue"  would  be  the  complete  expressions;  they  are 
ordinarily  termed  complementary  colors.  The  first 
excites  a  greenish-blue  sensation,  the  second  a 
kind  of  pink,  and  the  last-named  (minus  blue)  is 
a  yellow.  Each  operates  by  subtracting,  or  pre- 
venting the  passage  of,  one  primary  hue — afford- 
ing, of  course,  a  free  passage  to  the  other  two. 
At  whatever  point,  then,  any  primary  color  is 
absent  in  a  photographed  object,  at  that  point  of 
the  picture  it  will  be  correspondingly  absent, 
being  cut  out  or  absorbed  by  its  complementary, 
or  minus,  color.  If,  for  instance,  blue  is  totally 
absent  at  any  point,  no  blue  rays  will  reach  the 
eye  from  that  point  of  the  triple  transparency;  all 
light  of  that  color  will  be  barred  by  a  full  deposit 
of  yellow  stain.  The  same  remark  applies, 
"mutatis  mutandis,"  to  green  or  red.  After 
what  has  been  said,  these  remarks  will  be  con- 
strued as  implying,  in  nearly  every  instance,  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  light  reaching  the 
eye  rather  than  a  total  extinction  of  any  primary 
color.  With  the  exception  of  those  witnessed 
in  the  prismatic  analysis  of  light,  pure  color  ef- 
fects (or  hues  containing  not  more  than  two  of 
the  primaries)  are  seldom  seen;  in  nature  such 
hues  may  be  regarded  as  phenomenal.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  colors,  or  shades  of  color, 
contain  all  three  primaries  in  some  degree,  there- 
by becoming  "impure"  colors — that  is,  colors  with 
which  is  blended  more  or  less  of  white  light. 

We  must  be  certain  that  our  light-filter  permits 
all  the  light  from  the  selected  portion  of  the 
spectrum  to  pass,  and  no  light  from  any  other 
portion.  This  is  a  condition  which  no  unaided 
human  eye  can  decide.  The  instrument  now  em- 
ployed to  decide  the  question  is  the  ingenious 
and  beautiful  Color  Sensitoraeter  of  Sir  William 
Abney. 
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A  N9W  Storage  Buttery Mining  an tf  Mttallurgy 

Again  the  "Wizard  of  Menlo  Park"  has  per- 
fected what  is  reported  by  many  as  not  only  an 
important  but  as  an  epoch-making  discovery. 
This  is  a  light-weight  storage  battery,  one  which 
is  practically  indestructible,  has  a  large  storage 
capacity  per  unit  of  mass,  is  capable  of  rapid 
discharge  and  recharge  without  perceptible 
change  in  the  materials,  can  stand  careless  treat- 
ment, and,  above  all,  is  inexpensive. 

Speaking  of  the  new  cell,  Mr.  Edison  himself 
says: 

"The  battery  is  an  iron  nickel  cell,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  negative  pole  or  positive  element  is 
iron  and  the  positive  pole  or  the  negative  ele- 
ment is  a  superoxide  of  nickel,  believed  to  have 
the  formula  of  NiO^.  As  contrasted  with  the 
old  lead  storage  battery  of  186  pounds  per  horse 
power  hour,  my  battery  is  only  53.3  pounds  per 
horse  power  hour. 

"The  construction  of  one  cell  is  as  follows:— 
In  a  steel  sheet  a  number  of  holes  are  punched — 
twenty-four,  in  fact — and  in  each  one  of  these 
holes  is  placed  a  steel  box,  thin  and  perforated 
with  minute  holes.  The  active  material  is  made 
in  the  form  of  briquettes,  and  is  contained  in 
these  little  steel  boxes.  The  briquettes  are  con- 
densed under  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  tons, 
which  insures  their  being  absolutely  rigid. 

"The  positive  briquettes  are  composed  of  finely 
divided  compound  of  iron  obtained  by  a  special 
chemical  process,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  graphite.  The  graphite  does  not  enter  into 
any  of  the  chemical  processes,  but  simply  assists 
the  chemical  conductivity. 

"The  negative  briquette  is  obtained  by  similarly 
mixing  finely  divided  nickel,  also  obtained  by  a 
secret  process,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  graphite. 
This  is  solidified  in  the  little  steel  boxes  as  in  the 
case  of  the  iron.  These  two  plates,  one  contain- 
ing twenty-four  of  the  iron  and  graphite  boxes, 
and  the  other  twenty-four  of  the  nickel  and 
graphite  boxes,  constitute  one  cell  of  the  battery. 

"Of  course  there  can  be  as  many  of  these  cells 
as  the  experimenter  desires  to  use.  The  two 
plates  are  placed  in  the  vessel  containing  the 
potash  solution,  and  the  primary  cell  is  complete. 

"The  operation  of  the  battery  is  the  following: 

"When  the  battery  is  charged  the  current  is 
found  to  deoxidize  the  iron  to  spongy  metallic 
iron  and  to  carry  the  oxygen  to  the  nickel  com- 
pound, which  it  changes  from  the  peroxide  to  a 
higher  oxide.     In  other  words,  the  charging  cur- 


rent simply  carries  the  oxygen  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, against  the  forces  of  electrical 
affinity,  from  the  iron  to  the  nickel,  and  stores 
the  energy  in  the  reduced  iron. 

"On  the  discharge  of  the  current  in  driving  the 
motor  the  reverse  takes  place,  the  oxygen  going 
back,  reducing  the  nickel  superoxide  and  oxidiz- 
ing the  spongy  iron. 

"Stating  the  conditions  in  other  words,  the  cell 
is  an  oxygen  lift.  Charging  pulls  the  oxygen 
away  from  the  iron  and  delivers  it  temporarily 
to  the  nickel,  while  drscharging  allows  the 
oxygen  to  pass  back  from  the  nickel  to  the  iron. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  here  no  deterioration, 
the  materials  being  restored  to  the  primate  con- 
dition after  each  completed  action." 

To  the  mine  owner  and  engineer  Mr.  Edison's 
discovery  is  of  twxi-fold  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  it  places  at  his  disposal  a  cheap,  inde- 
structible storage  battery,  which,  when  properly 
installed,  is  a  means  for  cutting  down  his  power 
and  lighting  expenses,  enabling  him  'to  run  his 
electrical  generating  plant  at  a  high  efficiency. 
The  battery  may  be  charged  at  periods  of  light 
load,  and  when  charged  can  be  utilized  for  the 
furnishing  of  current  for  power  and  lighting  pur- 
poses, while  the  generating  plant  is  entirely  shut 
down. 

It  will,  in  the  second  place,  open  a  new  mar- 
ket for  nickel,  which  enters  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the' cell. 


WlrelMB  Tetepkony , .F.  8.  Livingstone un4  Q,  It'Booern.^FwrMom'e 
Mr.  Marconi's  much-talked-of  method  of  tele- 
graphing without  wires — wonderful  as  it  is — 
seems  almost  crude  when  compared  to  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  Frederick  Collins,  a  young  elec- 
trical engineer  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Collins  has  invented  a  means  of  telephon- 
ing— that  is,  of  sending  spoken  words — from 
any  one  place  in  the  world  to  any  other  place, 
without  the  use  of  intermediate  wires,  not  through 
the  air,  but  through  the  earth.  Of  "course,  Mr. 
Collins  can  also,  like  Marconi,  send  dots  and 
dashes  by  the  same  apparatus;  but  while  in  the 
Italian's  system  there  must  be  a  loo-foot  pole  at 
the  dispatching  point,  and  a  loo-foot  pole  at  the 
point  of  receiving,  each  supplied  with  a  100- 
foot  wire  running  from  the  top  of  the  pole  into 
the  ground,  the  apparatus  required  for  the  Amer- 
ican's system  is  so  extremely  small  that  you  can 
fold  up  the  whole  thing  in  five  minutes  and  carry 
it  off  in  an  ordinary  dress-suit  case. 
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Nor  are  the  extreme  simplicity  and  compact- 
ness of  the  new  telephone  system  its  only  won- 
ders. A  telephone  message  sent  by  the  wireless 
telephone  can  be  heard  more  plainly  than  one 
sent  by  the  regular  "wire"  telephone  now  in  com- 
mercial use.  And  with  the  Collins  invention  you 
can  telephone  to  places  that  "wire"  'jphones  can- 
not reach.  That  which  now  requires  miles  and 
miles  of  costly  wires,  thousands  of  costly  poles, 
millions  of  dollars  for  land  purchases,  franchises, 
and  rights  of  way,  Mr.  Collins  has  succeeded  in 
coaxing  the  earth  to  do  not  only  as  well,  but 
better,  and  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Collins  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  any  new  scientific  principle.  What  he  has 
done  is  simply  to  take  a  well-known  scientific  fact 
— that  the  earth  itself  is  abounding  with  elec- 
tricity— and  conceive  the  idea  of  using  these  cur- 
rents to  convey  from  one  point  to  another  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice. 

To  show  that  the  new  system  works  as  well 
through  the  earth  as  through  water,  Mr.  Collins 
extended  to  the  writers  a  special  invitation  to  his 
proving  grounds  at  Narberth,  Pennsylvania. 

When  we  had  picked  out  the  spot  at  which  to 
set  up  the  sending  machine,  Mr.  Collins  placed  on 
the  ground  the  storage  battery  which  had  been 
brought  from  his  laboratory.  The  only  other 
things  carried  were  a  packed  dress-suit  case,  a 
spade,  and  a  small  hand  satchel. 

Opening  the  case,  Mr.  Collins  drew  out  an 
ordinary  camera  tripod.  To  the  top  he  screwed  a 
piece  of  board  a  foot  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  elevated  on  a  brass  rod  a  cup-like  "trans- 
mitter," such  as  is  used  in  ordinary  telephony. 
Then  he  took  from  the  case  and  placed  on  this 
board  two  small  "intensity  coils"  inclosed  in  hard 
rubber.  Between  these  he  placed  three  pieces 
of  copper  sheathing — "condensers."  These  things, 
with  a  few  cents'  worth  of  wire  to  connect  them, 
were  all  the  apparatus  placed  on  the  tripod. 

A  shallow  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground  just  be- 
low the  tripod,  and  in  it  was  placed  a  small  zinc 
wire  screen.  After  connecting  this  buried  screen 
to  the  coils  by  a  wire  and  running  a  second  wire 
from  the  battery  to  the  coils,  all  was  in  readiness 
as  far  as  the  sending  of  a  wireless  telephone  mes- 
sage was  concerned. 

At  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  a  second 
tripod  was  set  up,  and  a  small  box  containing  all 
the  "receiving^'  mechanism  was  screwed  into 
place.  A  second  hole  was  dug,  a  second  zinc 
screen  buried  in  the  ground,  a  short  wire  con- 
nected the  screen  with  the  mechanism  inside  the 
receiving  box,  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
hearing  of  a  wireless  telephone  message  but  to 
turn  on  the  power  from  the  storage  battery. 


When  the  electricity  from  the  battery  was 
turned  on,  sounds  of  all  kinds  were  sent  through 
the  transmitter  and  heard  as  distinctly  at  the  re- 
ceiving station  a  mile  away  as  though  through 
an  ordinary  telephone. 

What  made  such  an  interesting  thing  possible 
was  this:  All  the  time  that  the  battery  was 
turned  off  there  was  a  natural  flow  of  electricity 
from  machine  to  machine.  More  correctly  speak- 
ing, the  two  machines  stood  above  a  natural  cur- 
rent in  the  earth,  and  these  currents  are  in  evi- 
dence all  over  the  earth's  surface.  But  the 
moment  the  artificially  generated  electricity  in  the 
storage  battery  was  turned  into  the  coils,  these 
coils  intensified  the  natural  currents  from  six  to 
one  thousand  volts,  and  this  terrific  force  was  sent 
into  the  ground  through  the  wire  leading  from 
the  coils  to  the  metallic  screen  buried  in  the 
ground. 

The  screen  buried  below  the  receiving  machine 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  screen  in  the  ground  below 
the  transmitter.  The  electrical  disturbance  set 
in  motion  by  the  screen  at  the  sending  point  is 
carried  with  the  velocity  of  light,  by  the  earth's 
natural  currents,  in  the  direction  of  the  second 
screen.  This  second  screen  intercepts  the  dis- 
turbance, and  through  the  short  connecting  wire 
every  movement  of  the  disturbance  is  recorded  on 
a  little  metal  diaphragm,  hidden  away  in  the  in- 
side of  the  receiving  box. 

This  disturbance  is  of  a  perfectly  even  quality 
when  the  instruments  are  not  being  spoken  into. 
But  if  some  one  talks  into  the  cup-shaped  object 
on  the  sending  machine,  or  speaks  in  a  loud  voice 
near  it,  or  plays  a  cornet  or  beats  a  drum  near  it, 
the  sound  creates  a  new  commotion  in  the  al- 
ready existing  disturbance.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  disturbance  heard  at  the  receiving 
station  is  of  a  slightly  different  character.  The 
sensitive  little  diaphragm  at  the  receiving  point 
yields  to  every  infinitesimal  variation  in  the  com- 
motion, and  thus  reproduces  the  words  or  sounds 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  telephone. 


Tke  ttBip  Br99klff9i  Bridge LewU  Nixon Mew  Yprk  Sun 

Unless  in  the  immediate  future  some  of  the 
magicians  of  science  spring  a  surprise  upon  the 
world  the  new  East  River  Bridge,  thrown  from 
Manhattan  to  Brooklyn,  will  be  the  first  great 
record  breaker  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  will, 
when  finished,  mark  the  climax  of  achievement 
in  bridge  building. 

In  many  respects  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  As 
a  suspension  bridge  it  will  stand  unrivaled;  as  an 
engineering  feat  only  one  bridge  can  approach  it, 
its  near  neighbor,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.     Indeed, 
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the  latter  is  the  only  suspension  bridge  in  the 
world  to  be  compared  with  it,  and  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  ambition  of  the  new 
bridge  some  comparative  figures  between  it  and 
the  old  will  form  the  best  illustration. 

The  greatest  contrast  between  the  two  lies  in 
their  relative  strength.  Roughly,  the  new  East 
River  Bridge  will  be  four  times  as  strong  as  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge;  each  of  its  four  cables  will  be 
about  twice  as  stout  as  those  which  support  the 
span  of  the  older  structure,  and  in  other  respects 
its  superiority  will  be  maintained. 

Each  of  the  four  cables  will  consist  of  thirty- 
seven  strands,  and  each  strand  will  have  282 
single  wires,  a  total  of  10,434  wires  in  each  cable. 
The  normal  pull  on  each  cable  will  be  about  5,000 
tons,  and  as  each  will  be  capable  of  supporting 
200,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  will  have 
222  square  inches  net,  the  engineers  calculate  that 
the  suspension  power  of  the  bridge  will  be  four 
times  greater  than  the  maximum  demand  upon  it. 

The' width  of  the  new  structure  will  be  118  feet, 
as  compared  with  the  eighty-five  feet  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the  character  and  amount 
of  its  traffic  accommodation  will  be  proportion- 
ately greater.  It  will  have  six  railroad  tracks,  two 
carriageways,  each  twenty  feet  wide,  two  foot- 
walks,  and,  as  concessions  to  the  growing  tastes 
of  the  public,  two  bicycle  paths. 

In  actual  channel  span  the  two  bridges  will  not 
present  a  great  difference,  merely  a  matter  of 
four  and  a  half  feet,  but  in  the  total  length  of 
the  span  the  new  bridge  will  hold  the  record  by 
1,200  feet.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  has  a  channel 
span  of  1,5955^2  feet,  and  a  total  length  of  6,000 
feet.  The  figures  of  the  new  bridge  are  respec- 
tively 1,600  feet  and  7,200  feet. 

The  steel  towers  of  the  new  bridge  are  about 
fifty-nine  feet  taller  than  the  masonry  spires  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  cap  of  the  steel  work 
from  high  water  is  335  feet;  similar  measure- 
ments on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  give  a  height  of 
276  feet.  The  minimum  height  of  the  bridge  for 
200  feet  on  either  side  of  the  centre  above  mean 
high  water  of  spring  tides  is  135  feet;  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  has  the  same  height,  but  only  at  the 
central  point. 

The  stretching  of  the  cables  from  tower  to 
tower  will  be  an  affair  of  the  greatest  labor  and 
niceness.  It  would  be  hard  to  present  a  delicacy 
of  this  operation  to  the  lay  mind,  but  a  conception 
of  it  may  be  given  when  it  is  said  that  these 
enormous  cables  will  have  to  be  twisted,  two  tiny 
wires  at  a  time,  high  in  midair.  The  prepara- 
tions for  spinning  these  cables  are  now  under 
way.  To  do  this  work  a  sort  of  minor  bridge — 
but  one  which,  by  the  way,  will  cost  $200,000— is 


being  erected,  and  from  this  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  cables  will  go  on. 

This  footbridge  will  consist  of  a  suspended 
structure  of  three  spans,  one  of  1,000  feet  between 
the  two  towers,  and  two  of  nearly  600  feet  each 
between  the  towers  and  granite  anchorage.  The 
middle  span  will  virtually  consist  of  two  narrow 
parallel  double-deck  bridges  sixty-seven  feet 
apart,  on  centers,  and  connected  by  cross  bridges 
1 60  feet  apart. 

Making  the  connection  between  the  towers  for 
the  footbridge  is  an  interesting  operation  in  itself. 
Contrary  to  precedent  in  such  cases,  the  first  bond 
of  union  is, a  heavy  cable,  weighing  over  twelve 
tons,  and  not  a  thread  or  light  line  as  was  used 
in  the  Brooklyn  and  other  suspension  bridges. 

Here  is  how  the  connection  was  made:  The 
end  of  the  wire  rope  two  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
diameter,  and  3,000  feet  in  length  was  attached 
firmly  to  the  anchorage  on  the  Manhattan  side. 
The  other  end  was  then  passed  over  the  tower 
on  the  Manhattan  side  and  down  to  a  flatboat  at 
the  edge  of  the  water.  On  this  flatboat  the  free 
end  of  the  cable  was  fixed,  and  a  tugboat  started 
slowly  on  the  trip  across  the  river,  the  cable  being 
carefully  reeled  off  so  as  to  sink  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  between  the  flatboat  and  the 
side  of  the  river  on  which  it  was  attached,  that  it 
might  not  impede  navigation  during  the  time  that 
the  cable  was  being  pulled  across  tlie  stream. 

When  the  cable  had  been  stretched  across  the 
river  the  unattached  end  was  passed  up  over  the 
Brooklyn  tower,  and  the  line  hauled  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  drawn  taut  till  the  loose  end 
reached  the  anchorage  on  the  Brooklyn  side. 

With  the  completion  of  the  temporary  bridge 
will  begin  the  stretching  of  the  cable  proper.  The 
necessary  wire  for  the  main  cables  is  now  in  the 
course  of  manufacture  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  will 
be  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  will  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
strain  of  200,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Each 
wire  will  be  made  4»ooo  feet  in  length,  and  will  be 
shipped  to  the  bridge  site  on  drums.  In  each 
cable  there  will  be  10,434  wires  laid  straight  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  which  will  be  first  grouped 
into  strands  of  thirty-seven  to  each  cable.  Each 
strand  will  contain  282  wires,  and  will  be  tem- 
porarily wrapped. 

When  the  thirty-seven  strands  for  each  cable 
are  made,  then  the  temporary  wrapping  is  re- 
moved and  the  10,434  wires  are  grouped  together 
in  a  cylindrical  cable.  Each  cable  will  be  held 
in  form  by  heavy  clamps  of  steel  weighing  about 
400  pounds  each.  These  bands  will  be  placed 
twenty  feet  apart  and  will  secure  the  suspenders 
to  the  cables. 
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These  suspenders  are  to  consist  of  four  strands 
of  one-and-three-fourth-inch  twisted  steel  wire, 
and  to  each  of  these  suspenders  the  ends  of  the 
floor  beams  will  be  attached.  The  floor  beams 
and  the  entire  structure  will  be  thus  suspended 
from  the  cables  proper  by  the  suspenders.  When 
completed,  the  cables  will  be  sheeted  with  a 
casting  of  sheet  steel  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  overlapping  in  order  to  shed  the 
water. 

The  cable  making  will  be  done  by  machinery 
consisting  of  an  endless  rope,  moved  in  both  di- 
rections by  an  engine  placed  in  the  construction 
plane  of  each  cable.  This  rope  passing  around 
sheaves  at  the  anchorage  will  carry  a  bight  of 
the  cable  wire  across  the  river.  The  loops  at 
both  ends  will  be  received  on  shoes,  which  will 
rest  on  legs  several  feet  from  the  anchor  pins. 
This  arrangement  will  cause  the  strand  during 
construction  to  hang  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
above  its  final  position  and  aflford  an  opportunity 
to  adjust  each  wire  separately  to  exact  parallelism 
with  a  standard  wire.  As  the  end  of  one  coil  is 
reached,  it  will  be  spliced  to  the  end  of  another 
coil,  and  the  wire  made  continuous  throughout 
the  strand.  The  wires  in  each  strand  will  be 
lashed  together  in  an  approximately  cylindrical 
shape,  lowered  several  feet,  and  united  to  form 
the  cable,  which  will  be  built  in  a  vertical  plane 
and  afterward  moved  transversely,  to  give  it  the 
required  cradling. 

It  has  been  so  arranged  that  two  strands  of  each 
cable,  or  eight  strands  in  all,  can  be  made  simul- 
taneously, and  a  practically  unlimited  number  of 
men  can  work  on  them  simultaneously  by  means 
of  the  footbridges,  which  form  the  working  plat- 
form under  each  cable  for  its  full  length.  For 
this  operation  four  sets  of  machinery  will  be  re- 
quired, and  these  will  so  expedite  the  work  on 
the  four  cables  that  they  will  be  built  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before  thought  practicable. 


f /iff  Oil E/108  Brown, 


.Seienttfie  American 


The  utilization  of  the  pine  needles  of  the  yel- 
low Oregon  pine,  botanically  Pinus  Ponderosa,  is 
becoming  an  industry  of  considerable  importance 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was 
discovered  that  the  extracts  and  products  of  the 
long,  slender  leaves  of  the  pine  possessed  real 
efficacy  in  complaints  of  a  pulmonary  character. 
It  is  claimed  that  insomnia  yields  to  the  influence 
of  the  pungent  odor,  and  asthmatics  have  found  a 
real  relief  in  partaking  of  the  oil  and  in  sleeping 
upon  pillows  stuffed  with  the  elastic  and  frag- 
rant fiber  manufactured  from  the  interior  sub- 
stance of  the  pine  leaves.  The  illimitable  forests 
of  yellow  pine  abounding  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 


with  their  accessibility  to  through  lines  of  trans- 
portation, suggested  to  a  German  from  the  for- 
ests of  Turingia  the  transfer  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  Germany  the  leaves 
never  exceed  two  inches  in  length  while  in 
Oregon  they  often  exceed  thirty  inches,  and  av- 
erage, twenty.  In  the  former  country  the  forest 
laws  are  extremely  strict  and  often  prohibitive, 
obliging  the  maker  of  the  product  to  use  the 
dried  leaves  that  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and 
thus  insuring  an  inferior  and  less  effective  qual- 
ity of  goods.  In  the  western  State  denuding  the 
yellow  pine  of  its  leaves  has  been  encouraged,  the 
expert  of  the  Forestry  Commission  having  pro- 
nounced the  process  as  beneficial.  A  tally  kept  of 
the  weight  gathered  from  a  certain  number  of 
trees  indicated  that  the  crop  taken  in  April 
weighed  650  pounds  while  that  of  the  same  trees 
in  October  yielded  775  pounds.  Two  crops  are 
gathered  yearly,  the  latter  one  being  always  the 
largest.  The  leaves  of  the  young  trees  are  pre- 
ferred, yielding  a  better  quality  of  oil,  it  is* said; 
though  this  fact  is  doubted.  The  leaves  are 
stripped  from  the  trees  by  women  and  men,  who 
are  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  paid  25 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  needles.  Five 
hundred  pounds  is  regarded  as  an  average  day's 
work.  The  leaves  are  picked  into  sacks  and 
hurriedly  sent  to  the  factory.  Exposure  to  the 
sun  causes  the  leaves  to  wilt,  and  impairs  the 
quality,  of  the  product.  In  picking  the  thickest 
bunches  of  leaves  are  selected,  and  the  scanty 
ones  neglected.  The  vast  quantity  available,  so 
far  beyond  any  present  demand,  permits  the 
picker  to  thus  discriminate.  The  factory  at 
which  the  essence  and  extracts  of  the  needles  are 
manufactured  has  a  capacity  for  handling  2,000 
pounds  of  leaves  per  day,  but  it  is  soon  to  be 
enlarged  to  about  four  times  its  present  size. 

In  the  extraction  of  pine  oil,  2,000  pounds  of 
green  leaves  are  required  to  produce  ten  pounds 
of  oil.  The  process  is  the  ordinary  one  of  dis- 
tillation. In  the  manufacture  of  fiber  the  leaves 
pass  through  a  process  of  steaming,  washing, 
drying,  etc.,  twelve  in  all,  occup)ring  four  days. 
Two  qualities  are  produced,  first  and  second. 
The  first,  from  which  no  oil  has  been  distilled, 
is  worth,  upon  the  market,  about  ten  cents  per 
pound.  The  fiber  is  elastic,  and  the  staple  only 
little  shorter  than  the  green  leaf  from  which  it 
was  made,  and  with  strength  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  be  spun  and  woven  into  fabrics.  Mixed 
with  hair,  the  fiber  makes  an  excellent  material 
for  mattresses  or  pillows,  and  repose  comes 
quickly  when  resting  upon  them.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  partial  filling  for  cigars,  imparting  a  flavor 
not  the  least  disagreeable. 
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The  art  is  undergtjing  revival.  At  the  present 
time  when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  remunera- 
tive work  for  ladies  to  execute — work  that  need 
not  necessarily  take  them  from  home,  and  need 
not  occupy  their  whole  time — surely  enameling 
might  well  be  adopted  as  a  pursuit.  I  do  not 
mean  th-at  the  "cloisonne"  or  "champleve"  enamels 
should  be  attempted,  for  these  belong  in  part  to 
the  metal-worker,  but  that  the  painted  enamels 
should  be  taken  in  hand.  The  art  is  one  that 
specially  lends  itself  to  the  delicate  handling  of 
ladies.  It  is  clean  in  its  processes,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  female  ornaments.  At  Limoges 
at  the  present  time  there  are  several  furnaces. 
The  materials  are  simple.  Enamel  is  a  composi- 
tion of  silicious  sand,  oxide  of  lead,  soda,  and 
potash,  which  are  rendered  opaque  with  a  little 
oxide  of  tin,  and  can  be  colored  at  pleasure.  The 
powder,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  is  applied  cold 
to  the  plate  that  has  to  be  ornamented,  and  when 
the  painting  is  complete,  the  whole  is  subjected 
to  a  temperature  which  will  fuse  the  enamel.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  metal  surface 
painted  should  dilate  and  contract  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  vitreous  surface  laid  on  it,  otherwise 
it  exhibits  a  cracked  surface.  Now,  the  principal 
use  of  enameling  is  for  the  ornamentation  of 
brooches,  bracelets,  etc.  An  enameler  at  Limoges 
informed  me  that  the  demand  for  such  things  was 
greater  than  the  supply.  Small  works,  such  as 
cost  300  to  400  francs,  he  could  sell  off  as  rapidly 
as  he  made  them,  but  those  that  were  large  and 
costly  hung  on  his  hands. 

In  the  Limoges  Museum  may  be  seen  some  very 
beautiful  plaques  and  panels  that  have  been  execu- 
ted in  the  town  within  the  last  few  years.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  a  tendency  among  the  artists 
to  transparent  painting  over  gold  or  silver  leaf; 
it  is,  no  doubt,  showy,  but  to  my  mind  inartistic 
and  tawdry.  Some  clever  efifects,  however,  may 
be  obtained  by  this  means,  as  of  a  sunset  gleaming 
between  trees  or  glittering  water.  The  tinsel 
is  much  affected  for  dresses  in  sacred  groups. 
But  the  art  has  been  resuscitated  in  Limoges 
only  since  1875,  and  one  must  not  demand  too 
sober  a  taste  when  it  is  young  and  is  trying  its 
powers.  One  enameler  of  Limoges,  who  has 
done  admirable  work,  is  M.  E.  Blancher.  He 
works  in  his  own  house  with  a  single  pupil;  a 
small  back  yard  contains  his  tiny  factory— one 
little  studio  in  which  he  paints,  in  which  one  can 
hardly  turn  round,  and  behind  it  a  room  in  which 


are  his  furnaces.  There  is  no  great  outlay  neces- 
sary for  constructing  everything  that  is  required 
for  turning  out  enamels.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  practice  with 
the  colors  and  with  the  furnaces.  But  the  me- 
chanical art  is  readily  acquired,  and  the  pre- 
liminary knowledge  need  not  be  great.  A  ready 
wit,  an  artistic  eye,  a  delicate  hand  and  patience 
are  the  great  requisites.  At  present  there  are 
thousands  of  girls  studying  art  in  the  hope  ot 
picking  up  a  living  by  painting  portraits  or  de- 
signing advertisements.  The  portrait  painter  can 
always  reckon  on  human  vanity  being  inexhausti- 
ble; but  if  the  number  of  ministrants  to  vanity 
in  the  matter  of  portraits  be  great,  the  price  of 
pictures  will  go  down  to  that  of  photographs. 
The  enameler  can  also  calculate  on  human  vanity 
— the  love  of  decoration  of  the  person — also  in- 
satiable; but  hardly  any  girl  as  yet  has  thought 
of  going  to  the  enameler's  studio  and  serving 
there  is  a  brief  apprenticeship  in  order  to  secure  a 
certain  income. 


i/apantM  Brocades Etizabtih  Emery Houee  Beautiful 

No  Japanese  art  has  a  more  interesting  history 
than  silk-weaving,  and  no  legends  are  more  fas- 
cinating than  those  that  cluster  about  the  cocoon 
and  the  mulberry-tree.  The  story  of.  the  silk 
industry  is  the  story  of  Japan.  Into  the  warp 
and  woof  was  woven  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
glory  of  the  shoguns,  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  were  all 
depicted  in  the  products  of  the  loom.  Each  bit 
of  silk  and  gold  thread  tells  a  tale,  and  were  one 
versed  in  Oriental  lore,  he  would  need  no  books  in 
order  to  trace  the  real  and  imaginary  history  of 
old  Japan.  The  valor  of  her  dainiios,  the  courage 
of  her  warriors,  the  fame  of  her  scholars  are 
faithfully  recorded.  The  myths  of  the  dragon 
and  the  sacred  phoenix,  the  legends  of  the  cuckoo 
and  the  moon,  of  the  sparrow  and  the  bamboo, 
of  the  fox  and  the  chrysanthemum,  and  the  fetes 
of  the  plum  and  cherry  blossom,  of  the  maple-leaf 
and  wistaria  are  all  revealed  in  the  glittering 
textiles.  A  collection  of  old  brocades  is  an  illus- 
trated book,  and  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Information  regarding  si  Ik- weaving  is  frag- 
mentary and  very  unsatisfactory.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  porcelains,  lacquers,  and  bronzes, 
but  one  must  search  diligently,  and  often  in  vain, 
to  learn  the  barest  facts  of  Japan's  oldest  indus- 
try. The  key  to  the  study  lies  in  the  fabrics 
themselves,  and  in  time  the  dififerent  epochs  in 
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art  and  the  various  schools  of  design  are  recog- 
nized. 

To  China  belongs  the  honor  of  originating  silk- 
weaving,  and  for  centuries  the  knowledge  was 
confined  to  that  nation.  The  Empress  Selingshe, 
according  to  tradition,  invented  the  hand-loom  in 
^640  B.  C.,  and  cultivated  the  first  mulberry-tree. 
From  China  the  secret  of  the  loom  was  carried 
into  Korea  and  from  Korea  into  Japan.  Although 
the  art  of  spinning  plain  materials  was  known 
in  the  province  of  Kozuki  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  figured  textiles  were  not 
introduced  until  the  third  century.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  court,  pattern-weaving  made 
rapid  progress,  and  native  spinners  soon  surpassed 
their  Chinese  neighbors. 

The  silk  industry  advanced  and  declined  ac- 
cording to  the  nation's  prosperity.  When  Japan 
was  at  peace,  the  happy  condition  of  the  people 
was'  reflected  in  her  textiles,  and  when  she  was 
at  war  the  art  of  the  loom  languished,  and  on 
several  occasions  was  nearly  exterminated.  Briefly 
stated,  silk- weaving  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  fifth  century,  and  steadily  in- 
creased in  importance  until  the  year  1000,  de- 
teriorated from  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, regained  its  prestige  during  the  Fujiwara 
period  from  1225  to  1333,  suffered  during  the 
Ashigaga  dynasty  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  surpassed  all  fprmer  splen- 
dor during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies under  the  Togugawa  shoguns. 

The  oldest  brocades  are  preserved  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Todai-yi  at  Nara,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
vestments  and  sacerdotal  cloths.  The  date  of 
their  manufacture  is  placed  at  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, but  many  distinguished  writers  on  Japanese 
art  doubt  the  age  of  these  venerated  fragments 
and  attribute  them  to  a  later  period.  The  de- 
signs show  a  European  influence,  and  are  striking 
examples  of  Oriental  cleverness  in  adapting  for- 
eign motives. 

Early  silk-weaving  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  is  a  tradition  that  patterns  were  small  and 
that  intricate  eflPects  were  gained  by  unique 
methods  of  weaving  rather  than  by  complicated 
designs.  A  simple  geometrical  figure  was  wrought 
on  a  plain  ground.  With  every  repeat  the  colors 
of  the  warp  and  woof  were  exchanged,  and  this 
process  was  continued  through  the  length  of  the 
silk.  This  gave  to  the  brocades  a  shimmering 
quality,  especially  noticeable  when  the  threads 
were  of  the  same  scale.  Yellow  and  gold,  silver 
and  gray,  purple  and  violet,  produced  this  result. 
Natural  flower  forms  did  not  appeal  to  early 
weavers.  Floral  motives  were  severely  conven- 
tional, and  were  combined  with  triangles,  circles, 


and  squares.  The  imperial  chrysanthemum,  with 
its  sixteen  petals,  the  crest  of  the  present  em- 
peror, is  drawn  by  rule,  and  is  a  survival  of 
ancient  art.  The  first  flowers  depicted  by  the 
loom  were  the  plum  and  cherry  blossoms,  and 
to-day  there  are  few  silks  more  attractive  to  Occi- 
dental eyes  than  those  that  show  the  graceful 
boughs  of  white  and  pink. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Japan  was 
in  communication  with  Italy,  silk-weaving  was 
temporarily  influenced  by  Florentine  designs.  But 
the  Japanese  were  too  artistic  to  retain  anything 
but  the  best  of  whatever  came  to  their  hands,  and 
as  they  had  learned  from  China  and  Korea,  they 
now  profited  by  Italy.  In  Kyoto  may  be  seen 
some  of  these  textiles,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  the  Japs  discarded  and  what  they  made 
their  own. 

In  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries,  brocades  were  marvels  of  beauty.  It 
was  the  golden  age  of  silk-weaving.  Gold  thread 
was  used  in  great  quantities,  and  designing 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

It  was  the  custom  for  each  daimio  to  have  his 
own  loom  and  to  employ  skilful  weavers  to  exe- 
cute special  patterns  for  his  use.  Ceremonial 
robes  were  woven  with  the  family  crest,  and  were 
heavy  with  gold  and  silver.  The  men  who  fash- 
ioned these  regal  costumes  were  important  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  and  their  work  was  jeal- 
ously guarded. 

There  is  a  legend  of  a  weaver  who, took  his 
revenge  for  some  grievance  by  depicting  in  a 
court  costume  his  master's  downfall,  and  by  add- 
ing the  crest  of  a  rival  house.  The  tale  is  a 
long  one,  but  in  the  end  the  artist  of  the  loom 
lost  his  position  and  his  head. 

Many  bits  of  old  brocade  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  private  collections  of  Japan,  and  find  a  place 
beside  the  rarest  porcelains.  These  pieces  of  early 
handicraft  are  seldom  found  to-day  in  the  shops 
of  the  empire,  and  are  growing  more  precious 
every  year.  While  many  of  the  new  silks  are 
rich  in  color  and  varied  in  design,  they  lack  the 
beauty  of  the  old.  The  silvery  sheen,  the  soft 
luster  of  the  early  textiles  are  not  reproduced  in 
modern  fabrics.  This  quality  is  not  due  alone  to 
age,  but  to  a  more  subdued  color  scheme  and  to 
primitive  methods  of  weaving.  Slowly  Western 
inventions  are  replacing  Oriental  implements,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  modern  ideas  much  of 
the  charm  of  Japanese  art  is  vanishing.  Bronzes, 
lacquers,  wood-carvings,  and  embroideries  have 
deteriorated  under  the  influence  of  the  foreigner, 
and  the  change  is  no  less  apparent  in  brocades. 
The  difference  between  old  Satsuma  and  the  new 
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ware  of  that  name  is  not  greater  than  between 
the  silks  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  silks 
of  to-day. 

In  the  Josho  district  north  of  Tokyo,  and  in 
the  Nishijin  quarter  of  Kyoto,  are  the  great  cen- 
ters of  modern  silk-weaving.  But  to  the  lover  of 
Japanese  art  there  is  more  charm  in  one  scrap 
of  old  brocade  than  in  yards  of  modern  fabrics. 
Somehow  there  is  a  thinness  about  the  newer 
colors  that  is  not  atoned  for  by  any  novel  dexter- 
ity of  design.  The  old  weavers  were  not  afraid 
of  rich  combinations,  but  they  understood  the 
subtle  art  of  harmony,  and  they  were  sure,  with 
an  instinctive  certainty,  of  what  they  did. 


Rookwood Jano  Long  Bouidtn Art  fnttrchangt 

That  America  has  furnished  so  few  of  the  high- 
est art  products,  and  that  there  is  so  widespread 
an  ignorance  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  these  few, 
are  effects  resulting  from  the  same  causes.  The 
country  is  so  new  and  so  largely  given  over  to 
commercial  enterprises  and  interests  that  the  love 
and  strife  for  the  beautiful  has  not  yet  taken 
deep  root  among  the  people.  But  occasionally  in 
its  struggle  for  supremacy  among  us,  the  art  im- 
pulse does  bring  forth  a  fair  creation,  worthy  of 
a  place  beside  the  finest  products  of  older  coun- 
tries. It  behooves  us  then  not  only  to  admit  the 
triumph,  but  to  give  it  careful  consideration  as 
well;  by  such  attention  will  in  time  be  developed 
the  skilful  hand  and  approving  eye  which  charac- 
terize so  many  among  the  older  peoples  of  earth. 

In  a  field  where  as  a  nation  we  have  little 
to  be  proud  of,  Rookwood  takes  its  pre-eminent 
place  and  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Beneath  its  brilliant  surface,  especially  in  the 
finer  pieces,  is  revealed  the  very  poetry  of  life. 
It  is  this  poetic  suggestiveness  which  lifts  this 
faience  so  far  above  the  commonplace;  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  can  see  and  feel  this; 
although  the  latter  have  the  fewer  opportunities 
to  do  so.  To  a  certain  kind  of  people,  however, 
a  bit  of  Rookwood  is  merely  a  highly  glazed 
combination  of  olives,  russets  and  yellows,  re- 
vealing some  decorative  design  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  pottery  as  evidence  of  its  art — and 
its  money  value.  But  when  one  has  entered  into 
the  spirit  with  which  the  ware  was  wrought,  it 
becomes  something  of  so  much  greater  worth 
and  makes  its  subtle  appeal  to  the  higher  nature. 
Any  effort,  then,  to  bring  into  clearer  view  the 
true  beauty  of  an  art  object,  any  interpretation 
of  its  meaning  must  be,  as  it  were,  the  partial 
unveiling  of  its  loveliness.  Not  that  Rookwood 
is  lacking  in  outward  beauty — it  could  not  thus 
occupy  the  position  it  does — ^but  all  pieces  are  not 
equally  attractive,  nor  have  all  the  same  kind  of 


charm,  nor  is  the  perfection  of  the  most  success- 
ful creation  capable  of  displaying  all  its  beauty 
at  a  glance.  The  varying  degrees  and  sorts  of 
excellence  may  be  pointed  out,  and  many  facts 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  ware  may  be 
given  which  will  invest  it  forever  after  with  new 
graces  and  significance. 

The  visitor  to  the  Rookwood  Pottery  at  Cin- 
cinnati must  carry  into  the  future  an  added  en- 
joyment of  the  Rookwood  from  its  association 
thereafter.  The  pottery  is  beautifully  situated  in 
Eden  Park,  overlooking  the  city;  its  exterior  is 
itself  a  delight  to  the  artistic  eye.  A  certain 
preparation  is,  therefore,  received  before  entering 
the  place,  whose  rooms  seem  ablaze  with  the 
blending  tints  of  autumn — the  effect  of  innumer- 
able pieces  of  the  glowing  Rookwood.  It  is  this 
richness  and  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  mingling 
tones  and  colors  which  first  impresses  the  on- 
looker as  characteristic  of  Rookwood.  But  while 
this  is  the  most  striking  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  wonderful  feature.  One  of  the  highest  art 
values  consists  in  the  power  of  the  backgrounds 
to  complete  the  color  harmony  whose  notes  are 
struck  by  the  decorations,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  the  remarkable  semblance  and  depth  of 
atmosphere.  Moreover,  upon  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  ware  the  decorative  subject  is 
treated  with  rare  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sugges- 
tion, and  is  presented  with  a  power  usually  shown 
only  in  painting  upon  canvas — the  whole  thrown 
into  full  sunlight,  as  it  were,  by  the  exceedingly 
luminous  quality  of  the  glaze. 

Such  effects  can  be  produced  only  in  under- 
glaze  decoration,  which,  in  the  case  of  Rookwood, 
is  applied  to  the  forms  while  the  clay  is  yet  damp, 
and  is  subjected  to  two  firings,  the  glaze  being 
added  before  the  last  firing.  A  knowledge  of  the 
steps  and  processes  by  which  results  are  attained 
gives  an  added  appreciation.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  dwell  upon  the  changes  which  Rook- 
wood undergoes  before  it  emerges  perfected. 

Here  the  artist  works  by  faith,  and  those 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  china-painting  know 
that  a  double  field  is  offered  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination.  For,  after  the  mind  has  formed 
a  picture  of  what  is  to  appear  upon  the  surface 
of  porcelain  the  colors  are  applied,  and,  lo! 
nothing  is  as  it  should  be;  or,  rather,  as  it  will 
be.  The  colors  which  are  most  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  finished  pieces  are  the  very  ones 
which  prevail  in  a  collection  of  articles  set  apart 
for  the  firing.  Strangely  unfamiliar  they  look  in 
their  unwonted  coloring.  So,  as  has  been  said, 
the  artist  works  by  faith ;  and  what  is  faith  but 
a  higher  use  of  the  imagination? 

The  decorator  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  vase 
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has  only  his  faith  to  sustain  him  as  he  works; 
there  are  countless  chances  against  him.  When 
the  article  leaves  his  hands,  it  passes  through 
others,  and  no  one  can  know  how  any  work  will 
come  forth  from  the  kiln.  The  colors  may  take 
badly;  the  effect  needed  may  be  wholly  absent; 
the  vase  upon  which  was  expended  the  greatest 
care  may,  by  some  blemish,  be  rendered  well-nigh 
valueless;  or  this  special  treasure  may  be  found 
to  have  broken  in  the  firing.  On  the  other  hand, 
something  turned  out  hastily,  carelessly,  may  re- 
veal some  qualities  never  before  seen  in  a  piece 
of  the  ware,  and  its  creator  may  be  no  wiser 
upon  this  point  than  others.  Then  it  becomes 
the  task  of  the  artists  to  unravel  the  mystery  by 
which  unexpected  results  were  achieved. 

Among  the  highest  developments  of  Rookwood 
are  pieces  showing  dark,  rich  mahogany,  with  a 
golden  iridescence.  -  This  is  particularly  beautiful 
in  marines,  where  the  waters  seem  to  shimmer, 
and  the  duskier  forms  of  sea  creatures  seem  to 
make  their  way  through  the  light  in  the  water. 
These  things  especially  delight  the  connoisseur. 
The  Rookwood  idea  seems  to  find  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  mahogany  monochromes.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  this  departure  from  the  vivid 
and  aggressive  to  the  subdued  and  sombre  color- 
ing. All  true  artists  realize  that  the  higher  note 
is  struck  when  contrast  gives  way  to  harmony 
and  when  pronounced  hues  yield  their  place  to  the 
sombrous.  Many  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  has 
had  his  enjoyment  deepened  from  his  first  ac- 
ceptance of  this  fact.  When  a  wider  recognition 
is  given  it  the  higher  order  of  taste  demanding 
the  higher  order  of  colors  will  doubtless  make 
the  richer,  darker  or  more  delicate  specimens  of 
Rookwood  to  become  the  common  type  which  the 
brighter,  showier  articles  now  represent.  All  art 
products  may  reserve  their  rarer  beauties  for  the 
most  cultured,  but  the  general  demand  will  always 
have  much  to  do  with  determining  the  character 
of  the  vaster  output. 

Some  interesting  and  radical  departures  from 
the  conventional  Rookwood  effects  have  been 
made  by  the  production  of  harmonies  in  pale 
blues.  These  are  exceedingly  dainty,  and  are 
produced,  in  many  instances,  with  great  tender- 
ness of  feeling.  They  are  also  far  removed 
from  the  commonplace,  and  from  their  very 
ethereal  quality  are  certain  never  to  be  the  favor- 
ite of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  show 
a  less  perfect  sympathy,  perhaps,  with  the  idea 
which  gave  this  ware  its  being.  Among  the  ex- 
ceptional pieces,  marine  blues  shading  into  greens 
in  illusive  fashion,  making  an  appropriate  color- 
ground  for  fishes  and  sea  subjects,  are  among 
the  more  satisfying  things;  their  color-mingling 


is  perfect  in  its  loveliness,  and  in  its  fitness  for- 
representations  of  water  and  its  creatures. 

Between  the  common  type  of  Rookwood  and 
these  rarer  ones  is  the  happy  medium  of  the  sim- 
pler monochromes  and  of  the  darker  specimens  of 
the  conventional  coloring. 

Rookwood  is  formed  from  clays  obtained  chiefly 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and,  for  the  purpose,  there 
is  none  finer  in  the  world.  The  forms  are  gathered 
from  all  sources,  ancient  and  modern,  and  are 
produced  in  the  manner  common  to  all  potteries, 
by  pouring  half  liquid  clay  into  molds  to  harden 
into  shape,  or  by  turning  from  the  solid  clay 
upon  the  wheel.  A  lay  of  plaster  of  Paris  casts 
is,  in  the  first  process,  filled  with  fresh  clay;  the 
moisture  is  absorbed  rapidly  by  the  plaster,  and 
the  clay  next  to  the  mold  takes  the  desired  form ; 
the  liquid  clay  in  the  center  is  then  poured  out, 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  new  shape  is 
smoothed  perfectly  by  a  skilful  workman,  and 
the  stamp  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery  is  added. 
The  name  of  the  artist,  even,  may  eventually 
appear  upon  the  finished  piece. 

The  forms  having  been  made  and  stamped, 
they  are  placed  in  the  damp-room,  where  mois- 
ture is  always  rising  to  keep  them  soft  till  the 
finishing  dents,  the  handles,  and  other  touches 
are  given,  and  until  the  decorator  is  ready  for 
them.  After  the  painter  has  done  his  work  upon 
them,  they  are  placed  in  receptacles,  or  saggers, 
holding  several;  these  saggers  are  arranged  one 
on  top  of  another  in  the  kiln.  Then  the  two 
firings  are  received,  one  before  and  one  after 
the  glaze  is  added. 

The  Rookwood  trademark  is  the  combined 
initials,  RP,  the  R  being  inverted.  This  mark 
was  adopted  in  1886;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  ray  is  added  above  the  letters  for  each 
year  since  that  date.  The  rays  will  be  added 
thus  in  a  halo  until  they  form  a  circle  about  the 
monogram,  when  a  second  halo  of  rays  outside  the 
first  will  be  begun  to  mark  succeeding  years. 

In  considering  this  distinctively  American  pot- 
tery it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  founder  was 
a  woman — ^now  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer — whose 
genius  received  the  artistic  impulse  while  study- 
ing the  ceramic  display  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion of  1876.  The  suggestion  was  worked  out 
through  her  own  artistic  ability,  assisted  by  Mr. 
William  Watts  Taylor,  the  present  president  of 
the  Rookwood  Company.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
continual  growth  resulting  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  many  managers,  artists  and  artisans.  It  is, 
as  has  been  shown,  a  true  faience.  The  decora- 
tors, with  the  exception  of  one  native  Japanese, 
are  graduates  of  the  local  art  school.  Rookwood 
is  always  being  modified. 
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Tk9  Bishop  In  tht  'Bus Lonaon  Black  ami  WklU 

There  is  not  so  much  democracy  on  the  Epis- 
copal bench  that  we  can  afford  to  be  ungrateful 
to  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter,  who  has  been  to  Germany 
to  see  the  Empress  Frederick.  For  sixteen  years 
and  more  he  has  gufded  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  a  diocese  embracing  over  a  million  acres  and 
over  a  million  people,  and  he  owes  his  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Church,  and  his  high  reputation  both 
in  and  out  of  it,  to  his  innate  goodness  of  heart 
and  his  homely,  practical  character.  He  began  as 
a  curate  at  Maidstone,  when  the  town  was  in  the 
grip  of  a  terrible  plague,  and  no  man  in. Kent 
worked  harder  and  more  nobly  than  he  in  assuag- 
ing the  fearful  sufferings  of  the  people.  From 
Maidstone  to  Clapham,  and  from  Clapham  to  Lee, 
were  Dr.  Carpenter*s  next  steps;  then  came 
his  first  London  appointment.  For  ten  years  he 
was  a  Holloway  vicar,  and  for  four  years  more 
he  preached  at  Paddington.  He  was  then  forty- 
three,  and  when  Dr.  Bickersteth  died  in  1884  it 
was  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Carpenter  was  asked 
to  become  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  really  much  too  fine  a  man  to 
be  cramped  up  in  the  ugly  gaiters  which  seem  to 
be  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Church  of 
England's  generals.  He  is  the  man  whose  natural 
impulse  must  be  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  work 
in  his  shirt-sleeves.  **I  never  address  the  Queen 
at  all,"  he  told  somebody  who  asked  him  if  he 
felt  nervous  when  preaching  before  Queen  Vic- 
toria. "I  know  that  there  will  be  present  the 
Queen,  the  Prii>ces,  the  household,  and  the  serv- 
ants down  to  the  scullery-maid,  and  I  preach  to 
the  scullery-maid."  The  remark  is  typical  of 
the  man.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  always  been  a  royal 
favorite,  but  he  is  infinitely  happier  in  the  cot- 
tage than  in  the  palace.  He  is  not  ashamed  to 
ride  in  a  'bus,  and  he  has  often  told  the  story  of 
a  penny  ride  from  Westminster  to  Charing  Cross. 
When  the  ticket-collector  came  round  the  bishop 
found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  and  his  wife,  who  was  with 
him,  was  in  the  same  unhappy  state  of  penniless- 
ness.  Dr.  Carpenter  made  up  his  mind  to  borrow 
the  money  when  he  alighted  at  Charing  Cross, 
but,  before  he  reached  his  destination,  a  working- 
man,  with  a  bag  of  tools  thrown  over  his  shoulder, 
turned  to  him  as  he  left  the  *bus,  and  said:  "Don*t 
you  bother  about  that;  Fve  made  that  all  right." 
Almost  before  the  bishop  could  say,  "Thank  you," 
the  man  with  the  bag  was  gone,  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter found  that  he  had  paid  his  fare  and  that 


of  his  wife  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  It  is  per- 
haps the  best  working-man  story  which  could  be 
told  at  a  dinner  of  all  the  bishops,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  which  many  good  bishops'  stories  have 
not,  in  that  it  is  true. 


The  Youmgeat  CangreMamam Colller'a 

Mr.  John  J.  Feely,  the  youngest  member-elect 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  is  not 
a  political  accident.  The  manner  in  which  he 
planned  his  first  political  contest,  and  won  a  seat 
in  Congress  when  only  twenty-five  years  old,  has 
a  touch  of  romance  about  it  which  camiot  fail  to 
compel  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Shortly  before  his  graduation  from  the  Yale  Law 
School  young  Feely  took  a  careful  account  of  his 
inclinations  and  ambitions  with  a  view  to  map- 
ping out  his  future.  This  stock-taking  resulted 
in  the  determination  that  he  would  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  and  that 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  This  settled,  he 
showed  his  practical  bent  and  his  cool  determina- 
tion and  foresight  by  making  his  choice  of  a  loca- 
tion for  a  Jaw  office  conform  to  his  political 
plans.  Having  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  not 
far  from  Joliet,  he  naturally  concluded  that 
Illinois  was  the  best  State  in  which  to  begin  his 
professional  and  political  carper.  He  collected 
statistics  showing  the  vote  for  Congressmen  in 
all  the  districts  of  his  native  State  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  These  figures  were  studied  and 
analyzed  from  every  possible  viewpoint,  but  with 
this  question  always  foremost:  "What  district 
offers  the  best  chance  for  a  young,  unknown 
Democrat  to  secure  the  Congressional  nomination 
of  his  party,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a  fair 
opportunity  for  him  to  win  out  at  the  polls?" 
Careful  study  indicated  that  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  embracing  a  large  section  of  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago,  most  nearly  met  these 
requirements.  Mr.  Feely  concluded  that  this  dis- 
trict was  normally  Democratic  and  that  it  offered 
the  best  "fighting  chance"  of  any  in  the  State. 
Therefore  he  located  there  and  at  once  became 
popular. 

Steadily  working  out  the  plan  formulated  in 
his  scantily  furnished  room  at  college,  he  extended 
and  solidified  the  circle  of  his  influence.  In  the 
campaign  of  1900  he  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress. Even  Mr.  Feely's  closest  friends  believed 
this  an  empty  honor,  and  plainly  told  him  he  was 
"marked  for  the  slaughter."  Mr.  Feely's  first  aim 
was  to  push  to  a  high  degree  of  development  the 
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political  organization  which  he  had  begun  to 
build  on  his  first  day  in  the  district.  When  the 
election  was  over  Chicago  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  election  had  been  won  by  a  boyish-look- 
ing young  man  only  three  years  out  of  college, 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  lacking  the  "sinews 
of  war." 


M.BartkeM Beltntlfic  Am^rtean 

In  spite  of  his  seventy-four  years,  M.  Berthelot 
is  still  pursuing  at  his  home  the  long,  series  of 
observations  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  for 
half  a  century. 

He  show^s  at  a  glance  that  he  is  a  scientist. 
His  typical  physiognomy  well  corresponds  to  the 
special  vocation  which  has  made  of  him  one  of 
the  greatest  chemists  of  modern  times.  He  began 
in  1 85 1  as  simple  preparator  to  Balard,  at  the 
College  of  France,  of  which  he  was  to  become 
one  of  the  pillars  and  glories.  Promoted  to  be 
master  in  his  turn,  he  revolutionized  the  science 
to  wiiich  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  upset  and 
demolished  the  old  theories  that  had  been  ac- 
cepted up  to  Berzelius,  and  according  to  which 
it  w^s  believed  that,  in  living  nature  the  ele- 
ments obeyed  distinct  laws,  and  a  mysterious  force 
called  "vital."  In  reconstituting  organized  bodies 
by  methodical  and  rational  methods,  through  the 
intervention  of  physical  and  mechanical  forces, 
he  demonstrated  that  the  same  laws  govern  all 
matter,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  thus,  upon 
the  positive  basis  of  synthesis,  he  solidly  built  up 
organic  chemistry. 

When  we  think  of  the  amount  of  work  that 
such  an  undertaking  represents,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  meditations,  calculations  and  experiments 
that  it  must  have  cost,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
M.  Berthelot  anywhere  else  than  in  his  labora- 
tory, surrounded  with  his  apparatus,  and  tete-a- 
tete  w^ith  the  material  of  which  he  is  unveiling 
the  secrets;  and  if  perchance  he  momentarily 
leaves  this  post  of  observation  and  combat,  it  is 
doubtless  only  to  deliver  his  magistral  lectures 
at  the  College  of  France,  at  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy and  at  the  High  School,  or  to  address 
communications  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1873,  or  to 
some  other  of  the  innumerable  societies  that  have 
the  honor  of  reckoning  him  among  their  asso- 
ciates. To  think  thus  would  be  an  error.  To 
pretend  to  confine  M.  Berthelot  to  the  limits  of 
his  specialty  would  be  to  forget  the  complex 
character  of  his  personality,  which  is  itself  the 
"synthesis"  of  several  different  elements,  con- 
stituting a  single  Berthelot  in  three  persons. 

Along  with  the  great  chemist,  there  is  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  public  man.    Berthelot  the  phi- 


losopher announced  himself  at  an  early  period, 
since  upon  the  benches  of  the  Lyceum  of  Henri 
IV.  he  obtained  a  prize  of  honor  at  the  general 
competition  of  1846.  He  kept  up  a  friendly  com- 
munication with  Renan,  and  despite  notable  di- 
vergencies of  doctrine,  exchanged  with  him  quite 
a  spicy  correspomJence,  which  was  published  in 
1898. 

But  the  absolute  cellular  regime  would  not  have 
agreed  with  the  third  element,  which  in  M. 
Berthelot  manifests  its  existence  by  an  imperious 
need  of  expansion.  Endowed  with  wonderful 
activity,  and  realizing  almost  the  miracle  of 
ubiquity,  M.  Berthelot,  between  two  experiments, 
between  two  meditations,  has  always  been  able 
to  spare  time  to  go  out  in  order  to  get  fresh  air. 

In  i88i  he  went  to  take  his  scat  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, having  been  elected  perpetual  senator  by 
the  Upper  Assembly. 


Itr.  Balfour  8tiow9  emotion London  M.  A.  F. 

I  have  rarely  seen  Mr.  Balfour  show  strong 
emotion;  so  rarely,  indeed,  that  I  have  felt  in- 
clined now  and  then  to  believe  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  emotions,  and  that  he  looked  on  all 
things  with  the  Olympian  calm  of  the  apathetic 
and  the  languid.  But  I  found  I  was  wrong,  and 
I  found  it  all  in  a  moment  the  other  night  it%  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  was  replying 
on  the  whole  debate  with  reference  to  the  army 
scheme  of  Mr.  Brodrick.  It  was  a  scheme  which, 
as  is  known,  has  been  somewhat  severely  criti- 
cized by  some  of  Mr.  Balfour*s  own  followers; 
and  at  one  time  there  was  the  idea  for  which, 
as  it  turned  out,  there  was  no  foundation,  that 
it  might  go  hard  with  the  Government  in  the 
division. 

Now,  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  at  his  best  in  making 
a  speech  on  the  army;  it  is  not  a  subject  that 
he  understands,  and  probably  he  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  pass  an  examination  in 
even  the  elements  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme.  But 
it  is  the  decree  of  tradition — which  is  as  irre- 
sistible as  fate — ^that  the  leader  of  the  House 
shall  wind  up  debates  on  big  Government  meas- 
ures— ^whether  he  knows  or  cares  anything  about 
them  or  not;  and  poor  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  sub- 
mit to  destiny.  I  did  not  think  his  speech  a  good 
one;  and  yet  it  was  at  one  moment  in  it  that  I 
caught — almost  for  the  first  time — that  glimpse 
into  the  unseen  and  well  concealed  depths,  which 
lie  somewhere  below  the  superficial  flippancy  and 
insouciance  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  observiitions — com- 
monplace enough,  and  not  very  telling — Mr.  Bal- 
four appeared  to  me  to  become  strangely  changed 
in  look,  manner,  and,  above  all,  voice,  from  his 
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usual  appearance.  The  face  grew  a  curious  gray 
white — almost  pathetic  and  affrighting  to  see; 
the  voice  became  slow  and  almost  broken,  and, 
indeed,  I  felt  so  startled  by  the  sight  myself  that 
I  felt  as  if  Mr.  Balfour  must  be  about  to  burst 
into  a  fit  of  hysterical  tears.  The  painful  mo- 
ments went  on — slowly,  slowly,  and  the  gray 
pallor  deepened  and  the  voice  became  more  sub- 
dued and  broken,  and  for  the  time  Mr.  Balfour 
got  that  strange  look  of  a  man  who  is  looking 
back  on  some  abyss — as  of  the  jaws  of  horror 
and  of  death — into  which  he  had  looked  with 
affrighted  eyes,  and  under  the  influence  of  whose 
freezing  terror  and  narrowly  escaped  mouth  he 
was  still  staggering  and  unnerved. 

At  last  he  got  out  the  words  which  described 
this  inner  vision.  He  declared  that  a  few  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  war  he  had  been  brought 
into  personal  familiarity  with  the  terrible  fact 
that  the  number  of  cartridges  in  the  country  for 
use  by  its  soldiery  was  3,300.  Just  think  of  what 
all  that  meant!  For  there  ought  to  have  been 
nearly  as  many  millions  as  there  were  single  cart- 
ridges; and  if  the  country  had  been  invaded  at 
that  moment,  and  if  an  enemy  had  got  through 
the  fleet,  there  was  practically  no  ammunition,  and 
therefore  no  army  to  meet  it!  It  was  a  revela- 
tion of  past  peril^-of  terrible  unpreparedness — 
which  was  so  awful  that  many  people  have  won- 
dered whether  Mr.  Balfour  was  justified  in  mak- 
ing it. 

With  that  point  I  have  nothing  to  do  here ;  the 
thing  I  wish  to  notice,  is  the  extraordinary  evi- 
dence it  gave  of  profound  and  almost  intolerable 
emotion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Balfour.  It  carries 
out  the  theory  I  have  heard  propounded  by  more 
than  one  of  Mr.  Balfour's  intimates — that  no  man 
felt  so  deeply  as  he  did  the  anxieties  and  horrors 
of  the  Transvaal  War,  especially  in  the  dark 
months  of  disaster  in  which  it  opened. 

And  yet  here  is  a  curious  fact:  I  don't  think 
the  House  even  saw  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  moved. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  a  great  moment 
escape  all  attention  even  in  that  supernaturally 
sharp  and  quick  audience. 

Fathtr  John •  Woman's  Homo  Companion 

During  the  Baltic  cruise,  when  our  yacht  was 
lying  below  St.  Petersburg,  some  of  the  party 
visited  the  Czar's  country  palace  at  Peterhof. 
There  being  no  regular  boats  back  that  night, 
they  were  in  some  worriment,  until  a  message 
came  that  a  private  launch  lying  at  the  wharf 
was  at  their  service.  Going  aboard,  they  were 
met  by  a  Russian  priest  of  singularly  benign 
countenance  and  gentle  ways.  It  was  Ivan  Iliytch 
"'^.rgieff,   the   world-famous   head    (next   to   the 


Czar)  of  the  most  ancient  church  in  Christen- 
dom, and  a  man  of  reputed  power  in  the  working 
of  miracles.  "Father  John"  had  spent  a  heavy 
day  among  the  sick  and  needy  in  the  capital,  and 
was  passing  back  to  his  Kronstadt  home  in  his 
own  private  launch,  the  Charming;  but  he  was 
not  too  hurried  to  come  aboard  our  boat  to  greet 
and  bless  the  American  and  English  visitors  to  his 
country. 

A  few  days  later  I  enjoyed  a  private  audience 
with  the  saint  of  Kronstadt.  When  my  Russian 
interpreter  and  I  alighted  from  our  droschky,  the 
entrance  to  his  residence  was  held  by  the  always 
waiting  g^roup  of  people  coveting  the  sight  and 
blessing  of  the  holy  man.  We  were  shown 
through  an  untidy  courtyard  largely  occupied 
with  piles  of  fagots,  and  after  a  due  delay  the 
eminent  priest  was  ready  to  receive  us.  The  en- 
trance to  his  rooms  was  up  a  back  stairway  and 
through  the  kitchen,  where  an  old-fashioned  coun- 
try dinner  was  boiling  away  and  filling  the  neigh- 
borhood with  its  substantial  suggestions.  His 
greeting  was  warm,  and  during  my  stay  Father 
John  twice  kissed  me  upon  the  forehead,  and 
thrice  blessed  me,  although  I  was  a  heretic  in 
orthodox  Greek  eyes.  His  face  is  a  benediction 
in  itself. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  a  worker  of  miracles  that 
this  Christian  father  enjoys  in  the  popular  mind 
the  widest  fame,  of  which  America  has  heard 
vague  reports  from  time  to  time.  Here,  seem- 
ingly, is  a  seer  and  a  true  healer.  There  is  no 
posing  and  no  theatrical  effect.  Before  they  are 
asked,  he  often  answers  questions.  He  knows 
when  the  earthly  end  to  a  life  is  vat  hand,  and 
then  he  comforts  and  soothes  the  dying,  without 
attempting  a  cure.  Those  to  whom  he  speaks  of 
recovery  are  almost  sure  to  get  well;  but  when 
he  is  silent  they  die,  often  in  his  arms,  in  peace 
By  our  cold  calculation  of  the  West  we  shall  not 
ascribe  to  Father  John  virtues  and  power  which 
he  has  not;  but,  as  the  London  Times  says,  ''this 
wonderful  man  seems  to  approach  in  these  days 
to  the  first  apostles  .  .  .  and  the  spiritual 
and  bodily  cures  effected  by  his  earnest  consola- 
tion and  prayerful  aid  are  attested  on  all  sides 
by  many  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  To  those 
who  believe  in  Father  John — and  their  name  is 
legion — the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past." 

It  were  idle  to  say  that  he  always  cures,  as  is 
stoutly  alleged  by  his  blindly  devoted  legions  in 
Russia.  But  there  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  authenticated  cases. 

He  is  always  surrounded  by  people,  and  during 
Lent  he  is  thronged  from  six  in  the  evening  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  those  who  have 
come  from  afar  to  pour  out  to  him  their  inmost 
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thoughts.  It  is  a  curious  and  pathetic  spectacle, 
the  interest  being  divided  between  the  never  tiring 
energy  of  the  confessor  and  the  people's  boundless 
patience.  Those  unable  to  gain  admission,  after 
\^•aiting  the  night  almost  through,  often  hold  th^ir 
places  until  die  next  night  in  order  to  get  the 
coveted  word  and  blessing.  Some  bring  their 
sick  on  litters,  to  await  patiently  the  coming  and 
the  touch  of  the  great  healer. 

Father  John  asks  not  a  kopek  for  himself,  and 
so  is  not  popular  in  the  secret  hearts  of  many 
of  his  avaricious  brethren  of  the  church.  This 
has  been  his  policy  from  the  first,  and  as  a  natu- 
ral result  millions  of  rubles  have  passed  through 
his  hands,  while  for  himself  he  has  sometimes 
lacked  the  bare  comforts  of  life.  By  reason  of 
his  unbounded  generosity,  working  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  it  has  been  feared  that  Father 
John  might  fall  a  prey  to  professional  beggars. 
But  his  human  insight  is  keen,  and  unworthy 
mendicants  shun  his  stinging  words  of  rebuke. 
On«  of  the  popular  stories  is  that  Father  John 
was  once  walking  along  the  street  with  a  wealthy 
man  who  had  just  given  him  a  large  amount  in  an 
envelope.  They  were  met  by  a  poor  girl,  to  whom 
the  wise  prelate  listened  in  compassion  as  she  told 
her  heavy  miseries.  Placing  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  unhappy  one,  he  gave  her  a  blessing 
and  the  envelope.  "Stopl"  cried  the  distressed 
doner ;  "there  are  a  thousand  rubles  in  that !"  • 
"It  is  only  the  more  her  good  fortune,"  calmly 
answered  the  serene  consoler;  and  the  abashed 
rich  man  subsided  to  thoughtful  silence.  Father 
John  often  gives  deserved  alms  where  it  is  not 
asked  for,  so  sensitive  is  he  to  inarticulate  human 
want  A  daily  dole  is  given  out  in  Kronstadt  to 
all  the  needy  who  apply. 

If  Father  John  were  to  walk  he  would  hardly 
arrive  anywhere,  and  so  in  Kronstadt  he  rides 
about  in  a  poor  old  droschky  behind  an  indiffer- 
ent bay  horse.  I  have  seen  the  fervent  people 
follow  him  down  the  streets,  and  thousands  gather 
at  a  railway-station  or  before  a  house  where  he 
was  expected.  The  police  keep  his  movements  as 
secret  as  possible,  to  prevent  public  excitement; 
but  a  faint  whisper  gets  abroad  somehow,  and  a 
press  rapidly  forms.  In  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  police  some- 
times stop  or  deflect  traffic.  His  spell  extends 
beyond  the  connection  of  the  Eastern  church,  for 
blessings  are  craved  by  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  In  the  multi- 
tude are  found  not  alone  the  poor,  but  the  noble 
and  learned.  At  the  passing  of  Father  John  all 
ordinary  business  is  put  aside,  and  every  un- 
toward noise  is  hushed  in  the  reverence  and  love 
which  his  saintly  presence  inspires. 


When  he  alights  to  enter  a  home  to  visit  or  to 
treat  the  sick,  it  seems  as  if  advance  were  im- 
possible, in  spite  of  the  burly  efforts  of  the  police 
and  porters,  who  push  the  common  crowds  about 
like  cattle.  The  throng  presses  upon  him 
sorely,  but  Father  John's  sad,  sweet  countenance 
holds  only  kindness,  as  he  stretches  forth  his 
hands  in  blessing,  and  for  tearful  kisses  to  be 
pressed  upon  them.  Then  the  fortunate  ones 
generously  struggle  out  of  the  mass,  to  make 
room  for  others.  When  he  emerges  from  the 
visit  the  same  scenes  are  repeated.  It  seems  as  if 
the  people's  fervor  increased  with  each  year. 
When  Father  John  enters  his  carriage  it  cannot 
move  for  a  time,  despite  the  heroic  defense  it 
enjoys.  The  exultant  people  become  frenzied  and 
utterly  reckless.  They  clamber  upon  the  steps  to 
reach  through  the  windows,  and  try  to  mount 
the  vehicle;  some  are  flung  about  by  the  wheels 
in  the  struggling  starts,  others  clutch  at  the 
horses,  and  more  than  one  worshiper  has  been 
trampled  to  death. 

On  my  visit  to  Father  John,  after  we  had 
conversed  for  a  few  minutes,  he  led  me  into  his 
private  chamber — the  holy  of  holies  in  Russian 
eyes — where  this  great  physician  to  human  hearts 
gains  strength  in  meditation.  His  habits  are  the 
simplest.  Even  in  the  fierce  nip  of  winter  he 
sleeps  with  raised  windows,  and  rises  from  his 
short  repose  when  the  early  morning  darkness  is 
still  uj>on  the  sluggard  world  without.  Taking  a 
cold  bath,  he  spends  at  least  the  first  half  hour 
in  prayer  and  meditation,  when  the  earth  is  left, 
with  all  its  thoughts. 

It  was  a  curious  room  into  which  this  earthly 
saint  conducted  me.  He  pointed  to  a  large  square 
of  ikons,  gold-framed  and  jewel-studded,  present- 
ed to  him  by  some  of  the  great  names  of  the  day, 
and  which  make  up  his  personal  shrine.  Priestly 
robes  and  shoes  were  tossed  about,  a  few  volumes 
were  pitched  into  a  library-case,  which  also  held 
a  pell-mell  of  cheap,  paper-covered  books  of  no 
special  note.  Literature  evidently  has  but  a  re- 
mote interest  to  this  man.  An  iron  bedstead  with 
a  hard  mattress,  a  plain  table  and  lounge,  both 
badly  littered,  a  wooden  chair  or  two,  and  a  few 
decprations  in  the  blue,  which  is  so  dear  to  the 
Greek  faith.  Father  John's  entire  suite  of  rooms 
numbers  three  and  a  kitchen,  for  himself  and 
wife.  Such  are  the  appointments  of  the  one 
whose  voluntary  revenues  might  run  a  little  king- 
dom, whom  the  richest  and  proudest  are  over- 
joyed to  receive  in  their  palaces,  who  is  honored 
by  kings  with  their  highest  orders,  and  who  was 
sent  for  clear  across  Russia  by  special  train  in 
1894,  that  the  Czar,  Alexander  III.,  might  die  in 
his  comforting  arms. 
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In  a  Minor  Key:  Sorrow,  Sentiment^Tenderness 

Laur9tied Zona  Qm/9 BookmtM      Ad  Matrem  Ucrtuam John  HtntlBrfn CA«m6«r«'f  Jowrmvl 


Back  from  the  strenuous  wars  he  comes  to  me. 
He  is  my  son,  grown  brown,  with  strange  scarred 

hands; 
The  months  of  blood  and  death  in  alien  lands 

Are  in  his  face;  his  boyish  will  to  be 

Is  four-fold  won.    I  glow  and  weep  to  see 
The  trodden  meadow  blackened  with  the  bands 
Of  bearded,  marching  men  whom  he  commands. 

With  being  rearranged  he  comes  to  me. 

I,  small  beside  him,  try  to  utter  prayers; 

I.  honored  for  the  laurels  that  he  wears! 

God  knows,  God  knows  I  stand  with  empty  hands. 

And  lonesome  heart  no  meed  of  praises  warms. 
I  crush  the  laurel  branch.    Oh,  God,  I  miss 
The  soft-mouthed  baby  I  can  never  kiss! 


Sutpente Chmrl9t  Htnrg  Wtbb Outlook 

So  little  a  liirht, 
Can  it  live? 
Just  a  flicker  in  the  night. 

Angels  give 
It  shield  with  your  wings, 

Lest   a   breath — 
Your  white  robes'  rustlings — 
Should  be  death. 

So  little  the  spark. 
So  immense 
The  great  world;  and  the  dark 

Is  so  dense, 
I  dare  not  to  pray. 

But,  lips  hushed  with  fear, 
In  my  soul's  depths  I  say, 
"God  is  near." 

Satitfied Margarot  £.  SangoUr UpplmtotVo 

Love  wore  a  threadbare  dress  of  gray. 
And  toiled  upon  the  road  all  day. 
Love  wielded  pick  and  carried  pack, 
And  bent  to  heavy  loads  the  back. 

Though  meager-fed  and  sorely  tasked. 
One  only  wage  Love  ever  asked — 
A  child's  white  face  to  kiss  at  night, 
A  woman's  smile  by  candle-light. 

At  the  Railway  Station... .Clinton  8oollard.,.lll.  0.  TImoo-Domoorat 
i  sat  at  dusk  and  waited  for  the  train; 

The  gaslights  sputtered,  flared,  and  then  burned 
low. 

Casting  about  the  room  a  gloomy  glow; 
Without  swept  past  the  gusty  evening  rain. 
Near  by  stood  one  with  longing  look  astrain 

Upon  the  adjacent  window  which  would  show 

The  first  far  headlight-glimmer.    To  and  fro 
Roved  other  eyes;  her's  hung  upon  that  pane. 

Soon  came  the  expected  flash.     I  saw  the  rose 

Kindle  the  sudden  June  on  cheek  and  brow, 

Her  half-uplifted  lips  part  fluttcringly. 

And  then  her  eager  hands  unclasp  and  close 

Ah.  sweet!  ah,  sweet!  could  I  but  think  that  thou 
With  that  rapt  air  would  one  day  wait  for  me! 


Dear  Mother-eyes 
That  watched  while  other  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 
That  o'er  my  sliding  steps  were  wont  to  weep— 

Are  ye  now  looking  from  the  starry  skies, 
With  clearer  spirit-vision,  love  more  deep, 
Undimmed  by  tears,  while  I  my  vigil  keep: 
Dear  Mother-eyes? 

Dear  Mother-hands 
That  toiled  when  other  hands  inactive  were, 
That,  clasping  mine,  constrained  me  oft  to  prayer 
For  grace  to  run  the  way  of  God's  commands- 
Are  ye  now  resting,  or  in  realms  more  fair 
Still  find  ye  some  sweet  mode  to  minister: 

Dear  Mother-hands? 

Dear  Mother-heart 
That  felt  the  good  where  others  found  the  ill, 
That  loathed  the  sin,  yet  loved  the  sinner  still. 

And  charmed  his  soul  to  choose  the  better  part; 
Farewell!  a  moment's  fleetnig  space  until 
God  reunites  us  when  it  be  His  will: 

Dear  Mother-heart. 


Frugmont*, , 


frodorlok  Lamroneo  KnomltM 

It  takes  two  for  a  kiss. 

Only  one  for  a  sigh; 
Twain  by  twain  we  marry. 

One  by  one  we  die. 

Joy  is  a  partnership, 

Grief  weeps  alone; 
Many  guests  had  Cana, 

Gethsemane  had  one. 


Unohangoablo , , .  ,Frank  W,  Mutt Ulew  Orloano  TImoo-Dtmoerat 

Safe  in  Love's  hand  I  placed  my  own 
Ere  the  first  buds  of  June  had  blown; 

Then,  in  broad  summer  fields  astray. 

We  watched,  through  sunny  days  and  gray. 
At  length  the  fair  wild  rose  full  blown. 

We  lingered  till  its  joy  had  flown; 
And,  when  its  sweets  were  wayward  thrown. 
My  pledge  unharmed,  unsquandered,  lay 

Safe  in  Love's  hand 

The  winds  reaped  what  the  winds  had  sown; 
But  the  brief  season  hath  foreshown 

No  likeness  to  Love's  endless  day:- 

I  trust  my  troth,  and  well  I  may. 
Henceforth,  through  paths  unseen,  unknown. 

Safe  in  Love's  hand 

Old  Laeo tfamoo  Buckham Mpplntotfu 

Fold  upon  fold. 

Yellow  as  gold, 
Woven  by  delicate  fingers  of  old. 

Here  in  its  place 

Grandmother's  lace 
Lies  like  a  dream  of  her  maidenhood's  grace. 

♦On      Life's      Stairway,      Frederick      Lawrence 
Knowles.    John  Lane,  New  York. 
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Fragrance  of  rose 

Out  of  it  flows, 
Leaves  of  the  past  that  its  meshes  enclose; 

Sweets  of  old  days, 

Lavender  sprays, 
All  that  a  maid  in  her  treasure-chest  lays. 

Fair  as  her  head, 

Thread  over  thread, 
Skeps  the  old  lace  that  she  wore  when  she  wed. 

Beautiful  day! — 

But  fold  it  away, 
Grandmother's  lace,  and  the  rose,  and  the  sprayl 

8k99p-N9r§ll9ig Shmrlot  If.  HtUt, . .  Land  •/  8uH§hiii9 

A  gray,  slow-moving,  dust-bepowdered  wave, 

That  on  the  edges  breaks  to  scattering  spray; 
'Round  which  my  faithful  collies  wheel  and  bark 

To  scurry-in  the  laggard  feet  that  stray; 
A  babel  of  complaining  tongues  that  make 

The  still  air  weary  with  their  ceaseless  fret; 
Brown  hills  akin  to  those  of  Galilee, 

On  which  the  shepherds  tend  their  charges  yet 

The  long,  hot  days,  the  stark,  wind-beaten  nights; 

No  human  presence,  human  sight  or  sound; 
Grim,  silent  land  of  wasted  hopes,  where  they 

Who    came    for    gold    oft-times    have    madness 
found; 
A  bleating  horror  that  foregathers  speech. 

Freezing  the  word  that  from  the  lip  would  pass. 
And  sends  the  herdsman  grovelling  with  his  sheep, 

Face  down  and  beast-like  on  the  trampled  grass. 

The  collies  halt,  the  slow  herd  sways  and  reels. 

Huddled  in  fright  above  the  low  ravine, 
Where  wild  with  thirst  a  herd  unshepherded 

Beat     up     and     down — with     something     dark 
between: 
A  narrow  circle  that  they  will  not  cross, 

A  thing  that  stops  the  maddest  in  their  run, 
A  guarding  dog  too  weak  to  lift  his  head 

Who  licks  a  still  hand  shriveled  in  the  sun. 

r*«  Old  Smord  on  tk9  Wat/, .  .Joa  Ltnealn. .  .Saturday  Evnlng  Pott 

Where  the  warm  spring  sunlight,  streaming, 
Through  the  window,  sets  its  gleaming, 
With   a   softened   silver   sparkle   in   the   dim   and 
dusky  hall, 
With  its  tassel  torn  and  tattered, 
And  its  blade  deep-bruised  and  battered. 
Like  a  veteran,  scarred  and  weary,  hangs  the  old 
sword  on  the  wall. 

None  can  tell  its  stirring  story. 
None  can  sing  its  deeds  of  glory. 
None  can  say  which  cause  it  struck  for,  or  from 
what  limp  hand  it  fell ; 
On  the  battlefield  they  found  it, 
Where  the  dead  lay  thick  around  it. 
Friend  and  foe — a  gory  tangU— tossed  and  torn 
by  shot  and  shell. 

Who,  I  wonder,  was  its  wearer, 
Was  its  stricken  soldier  bearer? 
Was  he  some  proud  Southern  stripling,  tall  and 
straight  and  brave  and  true? 
Dusky  locks  and  lashes  had  he? 
Or  was  he  some  Northern  laddie, 
Fresh  and  fair,  with  cheeks  of  roses,  and  with  eyes 
and  coat  of  blue? 


From  New  England's  fields  of  daisies, 
Or  from  Dixie  s  bowered  mazes. 
Rode    he    proudly    forth    to    conflict?      What,    I 
wonder,  was  his  name? 
Did  some  sister,  wife  or  mother 
Mourn  a  husband,  son  or  brother? 
Did  some  sweetheart  look  with  longing  for  a  love 
who  never  came? 

Fruitless  question!    Fate  forever 
Keeps  its  secret,  answering  never. 
But  the  grim  old  blade  shall  blossom  on  this  mild 
Memorial  Day; 
I  will  wreathe  its  hilt  with  roses 
For  the  soldier  who  reposes 
Somewhere   'neath   the   Southern   grasses   in   his 
garb  of  blue  or  gray. 
May  the  flowers  be  fair  above  him. 
May  the  bright  buds  bend  and  love  him. 
May  his  sleep  be  deep  and  dreamless  till  the  last 
great  bugle  call; 
And  may  North  and  South  be  nearer 
To  each  other's  heart,  and  dearer, 
For   the    memory   of   their    heroes    and    the    old 
swords  on  the  wall. 

Doath  In  tho  Dooort Hamlin  Garland Muntey 

He  died  and  we  buried  him  there — 
In  the  sound  of  an  unnamed  stream; 

The  poison  plants  around  him  flare, 
And  the  silence  is  deep  as  death. 

There  we  left  him  in  wordless  dream 
With  a  "God  spe«4"  spoken  underbreath. 

I  laid  a  flower  on  the  dead  man's  breast, 
While  the  eaglets  whistled  in  shrill  dismay — 

Nothing  could  then  disturb  his  rest; 
I  gave  him  the  rose,  and  we  covered  him  up 

With  the  cold,  black  earth,  and  rode  away. 
My  heart  was  bitter — I  could  not  weep. 

He  was  so  young  to  die  so  soon — 

He  was  so  gay  to  lie  alone 
Burned  by  sun  and  chilled  by  the  moon. 

There  where  the  waters  are  cold  and  gray. 
There  by  the  slimy  ledges  of  stone — 

But  there  he  must  sleep  till  the  sun  is  gray. 

Tho  Suporaodod Thomao  Hardy* 

As  newer  comers  crowd  the  fore 

We  drop  behind; 
We  who  have  labored  long  and  sore 

Times  out  of  mind, 
And  keen  are  yet,  must  not  regret 

To  drop  behind. 

Yet  there  are  of  us  some  who  grieve 

To  go  behind; 
Stanch,  strenuous  souls  who  scarce  believe 

Their  fires  declined, 
And  know  none  cares,  remembers,  spares 

Who  go  behind. 

'Tis  not  that  we  have  unforetold 

The  drop  behind; 
We  feel  the  new  must  oust  the  old 

In  every  kind, 
But  yet,  we  think,  must  we,  must  WE, 

Too,  drop  behind? 


♦The  May    Book.     The    Macmillian  Co.,    New 
York. 
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Th9  Ctmte i/.  >4.  Wharton Bottofi  Tramaerlpt 

It  is  a  bright  September  morning,  and  the 
warm  sun  is  just  driving  the  mists  from  around 
the  highest  peaks  on  the  mountain.  An  old  buck 
stands  in  the  thicket  which  borders  a  little  grassy 
meadow  lying  close  under  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the 
main  divide.  Cautiously  he  stretches  his  graceful 
neck  and  gazes  over  the  tops  of  the  hazels  that 
conceal  him.  His  nostrils  quiver  as  he  sniffs 
the  air,  but  only  the  fragrance  of  the  cedars  and 
the  myrtles  reaches  his  keen  scent.  After  another 
careful  survey  of  the  woods  about  him  with  his 
large  dark  eyes,  he  steps  warily  forth,  his  little 
hoofs  making  not  the  slightest  sound  as  he  walks 
through  the  grass.  Satisfied  there  is  no  danger, 
he  bends  his  neck  and  nibbles  a  bunch  of  tender 
grass.  Walking  from  place  to  place  he  finds  the 
choicest  pickings,  and  now  and  then  raises  his 
head  and  looks  off  down  the  canon  to  where  a 
sea  of  white  fog  marks  the  course  of  the  river. 
Above  him  are  the  rocky  cliffs  where,  during  the 
warm  days  in  August,  when  the  velvet  which  has 
covered  his  horns  since  they  began  growing  in 
February  was  just  beginning  to  rub  off,  he  lay 
all  day  in  the  hot  sun  till  his  horns  had  become 
as  hard  as  steel.  Their  long  brown  points  gleam 
in  the  sun  as  he  stands  with  his  head  raised  gaz- 
ing at  the  beautiful  scene  below  him.  On  either 
side  of  the  cafion,  which  begins  with  the  little 
grassy  swale  under  the  rocks,  where  a  tiny  spring 
coming  out  of  the  rocks  trickles  through  the 
grass  and  late  flowers,  he  sees  a  long  ridge,  drop- 
ping gradually  down  until  it  is  lost  in  the  fog. 
Along  the  top  there  are  a  few  scattering  sugar- 
pines,  giants  of  the  forest;  here  is  a  thicket  of 
dark  firs,  there,  a  long  bare  stretch  of  brown  dry 
grass;  a  little  farther  down  is  a  tangled  growth 
of  manzanitas,  through  which  he  would  have  a 
hard  time  to  force  his  way.  Again  a  stretch  of 
barren  rocky  soil,  with  white  grease  wool  scat- 
tered in  patches  over  it;  lower  down  a  grove  of 
live  oak  and  madrones,  then  a  grove  of  black 
and  white  oaks  where  he  will  soon  go  to  pick 
up  acorns  which  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  first 
frosts,  and  wax  fat  on  them.  In  the  deep  canons 
are  the  maples,  their  large  leaves  showing  bril- 
liant patches  of  color  in  contrast  with  the  dark 
evergreens  growing  beside  them ;  some  are  bright 
scarlet,  others  a  dark  blood  red,  and  here  and 
there  a  vine  maple  gleaming  in  the  sun  like  gold. 
The  myrtles,  their  dark  green  foliage  such  a  som- 
bre contrast  to  their  gray  companions,  stand  in 
graceful  groups  along  the  little  stream.     When 


the  maples  have  lost  their  gaudy  robes,  their  long 
bare  limbs  tossing  about  in  the  air,  they  will 
still  be  dressed  in  their  soft  green  garments,  and 
the  birds  and  squirrels  will  find  a  cozy  shelter 
in  their  arms  when  the  storms  are  abroad  in  the 
hills. 

The  deer  stands  motionless  awhile,  looking  at 
the  lovely  view  before  him.  As  he  gazes,  the  sea 
of  fog  along  the  river  begins  to  lift  and  seems 
to  melt  away  in  the  air.  The  river  itself,  a 
silver  thread  in  the  distance,  soon  appears,  wind- 
ing in  and  out  around  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Many 
times,  when  the  savage  hounds  have  given  him  a 
hard  chase,  he  has  plunged  into  the  clear  cold 
waters,  and  swimming  down  the  stream  for  a 
way,  thrown  the  dogs  off  the  scent;  when  all  is 
quiet  again  he  returns  to  his  home  under  the 
rocks.  Now  he  turns  and  walks  to  the  spring, 
puts  his  nose  in  the  cool  water  and  takes  a  long 
deep  drink. 

A  little  breeze  passes  over  the  meadow;  when 
it  reaches  him  where  he  stands,  he  suddenly  starts, 
throws  up  his  head  and  with  dilating  nostrils 
sharply  sniffs  the  air.  He  begins  to  quiver  with 
excitement  and  alarm;  his  heart  beats  fast,  his 
eyes  flash,  and  stamping  the  ground  with  his 
little  forefeet,  he  gives  a  snort.  With  a  shake  of 
his  head  he  clears  the  stream  and  goes  bounding 
off  through  the  woods.  A  moment  later,  a  large 
hound  comes  into  the  clearing,  his  great  silky 
ears  hanging  about  his  face.  He  trots  along  until 
he  comes  to  the  place  where  the  deer  had  walked 
and  then  he  stops,  his  nose  close  to  the  ground, 
and  smells  eagerly  about.  Backward  and  for- 
ward he  goes,  making  a  little  whining  noise 
until  he  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  where  the 
deer  stood  to  drink.  There  he  finds  the  fresh 
sign,  and  with  a  deep  bay,  which  wakens  the 
echoes  in  the  woods  around,  leaps  onward  in 
pursuit.  The  deer  has  a  good  start,  and  after 
the  first  few  long  jumps  he  makes  for  his  usual 
trail  around  the  high  point.  He  makes  a  circle 
of  perhaps  a  mile  and  again  passes  through  the 
little  grassy  swale.  Crossing  the  stream  he  finds 
his  old  tracks  and  follows  them  once  more.  Over 
the  same  course  fie  goes  and  once  more  passes 
throtigh  the  meadow  and  takes  the  old  course. 
This  time,  when  he  reaches  the  place  where  the 
ridge  puts  off  toward  the  river,  he  makes  a  tre- 
mendous bound  off  to  one  side,  landing  on  the 
ground  several  rods  from  the  old  trail,  and  then 
he  goes  springing  down  the  ridge  to  the  river. 
When  a  long  way  down  he  leaves  the  ridge  and 
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goes  down  into  the  deep  canon  on  one  side,  where 
he  finds  the  little  stream  he  left  up  in  the  meadow 
now  grown  to  a  brawling  brook.  Getting  into  the 
water,  he  runs  down  the  bed  of  the  stream,  stop- 
ping at  last  in  a  little  pool  and  listens.  Away 
up  on  the  mountain  he  hears  the  savage  baying 
of  the  hound.  Sometimes  it  comes  loud  and^ 
clear  and  again  it  becomes  fainter  and  fainter 
as  the  dog  goes  around  the  point,  still  on  the  old 
track.  But  when  the  old  hound  comes  around 
again  to  the  place  where  the  deer  jumped  off,  he 
slows  down  and  seems  to  be  thinking  the  matter 
over.  Soon  he  begins  to  circle  around,  the  circles 
growing  larger  each  time.  After  a  while  he 
crosses  the  fresh  trail  and,  taking  the  track  once 
more,  he  follows  swiftly  down  the  ridge.  Down 
into  the  canon  he  goes,  and  when  he  comes  to 
where  the  deer  entered  the  little  stream  he  is 
again  puzzled.  He  noses  round  and  catching 
the  scent  of  the  deer  where  he  has  stepped  on 
a  little  patch  of  gravel  he  remembers  the  trick. 
Silently  and  swiftly  he  follows  the  course  of  the 
stream  until,  coming  suddenly  around  a  large 
rock  he  sees  the  deer  standing  in  the  pool  but 
a  short  distance  away.  With  low  savage  grawl 
he  dashes  forward ;  the  buck,  after  one  frightened 
look,  has  gone  bounding  off  up  the  hill.  Running 
up  the  hill  until  he  comes  to  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
he  once  more  makes  for  the  river.  But  the 
hound,  keeping  the  quarry  in  sight,  gains  little 
by  little.  Down  the  hot  dry  ridge  they  go,  the 
deer  finding  his  breath  comes  short  and  thick. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  stand  it  very  long  and 
at  a  little  opening  he  suddenly  wheels  and  makes 
a  dash  at  the  dog. 

The  hound  springs  nimbly  out  of  the  way,  •and 
as  the  deer  rushes  past,  springs  at  his  throat. 
Quick  as  a  Hash  the  deer  turns  and  the  dog  misses 
his  hold.  The  deer  charges  him  again  and  this 
time,  as  the  dog  makes  a  spring,  a  trailing  vine 
catches  his  leg  and  he  rolls  over.  Before  he 
can  get  to  his  feet  again,  the  buck  is  upon  him; 
one  sharp  point  of  the  antlers  catches  him  in  the 
flank  and  tears  a  deep  wound.  With  a  howl  of 
agony  the  dog  struggles  to  get  away,  but  again 
the  sharp  horn  enters  his  side,  ripping  a  long 
gash.  With  tongue  hanging  out  and  eyes  flash- 
ing fire,  the  old  buck  stamps  the  dog  with  his 
sharp  hoofs,  breaking  the  bones  and  cutting  holes 
through  his  hide.  When  life  is  stamped  out  and 
the  body  lies  still,  the  deer  stands  over  it,  his 
sides  panting  and  the  foam  dropping  from  his 
lips.  He  has  vanquished  his  enemy,  but  as  he 
stands  there,  he  hears  a  sound  which  fills  his 
heart  with  terror.  Two  other  dogs  have  crossed 
his  track  and  are  now  bearing  down  upon  him. 
Again  he  must  run  for  his  life.     H  he  can  only 


reach  the  river  he  will  be  safe.  A  short  run  and 
he  comes  out  on  the  bluff  over  the  river.  Far 
below  him  he  sees  the  clear  cool  water  flowing 
calmly  and  peacefully  along.  Behind  him  he 
hears  the  dogs;  they  have  reached  the  scene  of 
the  fight.  Their  baying  ceases  for  a  moment  as 
they  find  the  body.  But  again  it  reaches  his 
ears,  louder  and  nearer  than  before.  He  sees 
the  dogs  coming  down  the  point,  and,  turning,  he 
leaps  over  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  strikes  the 
water  far  below  with  a  great  splash.  Down  out 
of  sight  into  the  deep  bosom  of  the  river  he 
goes,  to  appear  a  few  yards  below,  pufling  and 
blowing  the  water  from  his  nostrils.  He  swims 
along  until  he  reaches  a  bar  extending  far  out 
into  the  water,  and  then  he  leaves  the  river  and 
runs  along  the  bar,  intending  to  take  to  the  water 
again  below. 

Just  as  he  leaves  the  water's  edge,  a  man  steps 
out  from  behind  a  thicket  of  brush  where  he  has 
been  hiding,  and,  dropping  down  on  one  knee, 
glances  for  an  instant  along  the  shining  barrel  of 
a  rifle.  The  buck  is  coming  straight  toward  him, 
heeding  nothing  but  the  terrible  dogs  behind. 
There  is  a  snapping  report,  a  sharp  pain  shoots 
through  the  deer's  breast,  he  staggers  and  almost 
falls;  with  an  effort  he  plunges  madly  on,  the 
hot  blood  pouring  from  a  hole  in  his  side.  He 
knows  he  is  mortally  wounded,  and  will  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  escape  to  some  quiet  place 
to  die.  He  reaches  the  river  and  plunges  in,  the 
red  blood  dying  the  water  behind  him.  The  man 
has  thrown  down  his  gun  and  plunged  into  the 
river  after  him.  Just  as  the  buck  reaches  the 
other  bank  he  feels  a  firm  grip  on  one  of  his 
hind  legs ;  he  plunges  and  kicks  with  all  his  wan- 
ing strength,  and  the  man  calls  to  some  one  to 
come  and  help  him.  Another  man  swims  across 
and  seizes  the  deer  by  the  horns,  and  together 
they  drag  him  out  on  the  sand.  A  keen  knife 
is  passed  quickly  around  his  throat;  there  is  a 
fresh  spurt  of  red  blood,  a  few  more  weak  strug- 
gles, a  feeble  gasp,  and  the  noble  buck  is  dead. 


Bmlloofi  Raolng Walt9r  W*Umunn MeCluf'g 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  story  which  the 
winner  has  to  tell.  Much  of  the  narrative  is 
found  in  the  log-book  of  the  Centaure.  A  note 
says :  "We  are  in  a  mountainous  country,  Bavaria, 
without  doubt?"  The  entry  ends  with  a  mark 
of  interrogation,  nevertheless.  "This,"  said  de  la 
Vaulx,  descanting  upon  the  joys  of  ballooning, 
"is  the  charm  of  the  whole  thing.  The  balloonist 
becomes  an  explorer.  Say  you  are  a  young  man 
who  would  like  to  roam  a  little;  you  want  ad- 
ventures; you  want  to  penetrate  the  unknown. 
But  you  art  tied  down  at  home  by  family,  busi- 
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ness,  what-not.  Well,  you  take  to  ballooning. 
At  noon  you  have  luncheon  with  your  family. 
At  two  o'clock  you  ascend.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
you  are  no  longer  a  commonplace  denizen  of  the 
easy-going  town — you  are  an  adventurer  into  the 
unknown,  an  explorer  as  surely  as  any  who  melt 
in  Africa  or  freeze  in  the  Arctic.  You  do  not 
know  any  too  well  where  you  are  at  any  given 
moment,  and  as  for  knowing  where  you  are  going 
or  when  you  are  to  get  there,  why,  that  is  all  a 
guess.  See  how  amusing  it  may  be  1  It  is  prin- 
cipally chance  and  the  winds.  Yet  you  have 
something  to  say  about  it,  too — ^something  de- 
pends upon  you,  your  skill,  your  nerve,  your  wis- 
dom, your  experience.  You  must  choose  where 
to  seek  your  equilibrium,  whether  to  accept  this 
current  or  that,  whether  to  scud  low  or  mount 
high,  whether  to  mount  above  the  clouds  and 
suffer  with  the  cold  and  be  compelled  to  breathe 
oxygen  from  your  tubes,  or  to  cling  by  your 
guide-rope  to  the  earth.  Then,  when  you  decide 
to  come  down,  it  is  really  jolly  to  speculate  upon 
what  country  it  may  chance  to  be,  what  language 
the  people  speak  there,  and  how  they  will  receive 
you.  There  is  also  a  bit  of  curiosity  as  to  what 
sort  of  pranks  the  wind  may  play  with  you  when 
you  first  touch  the  earth,  whether  it  will  suffer 
you  to  drop  gently  upon  her  bosom,  or  angrily 
drag  you  along  from  bush  to  stone,  and  from 
stone  to  forest,  fence,  field,  bam,  or  church.  Ah, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  zest  that  comes  of  this 
uncertainty !" 

This  mad  race  through  the  clouds  continued  all 
day.  The  two  ships  of  the  air  were  flying,  neck 
and  neck,  over  southern  Germany  and  Bohemia. 
In  the  early  morning  the  rivals  began  a  series  of 
competitive  manoeuvres — the  yachtsmanship  of 
the  atmospheric  ocean.  When  the  Centaure 
threw  out  ballast  and  rose  above  the  mist-clouds, 
the  Saint  Louis  followed  suit.  When  the  Cen- 
taure let  out  a  little  gas  and  descended  nearer 
earth,  the  Saint  Louis  lost  no  time  in  executing 
a  similar  movement.  So  near  together  were  the 
racers  at  one  moment,  that  de  la  Vaulx  and 
Godard  were  able  to  make  out  the  identity  of 
their  competitor.  At  nine  o'clock  they  passed 
over  a  large  city,  but  they  could  not  guess  its 
name.  In  an  hour  they  passed  another  town,* 
also  a  wide  river,  and  still  they  did  not  know 
where  they  were.  "Balsan  is  always  mounting," 
says  the  Centaure's  log-book  observations;  "he 
has  passed  in  front  of  us,  and  is  working  more 
toward  the  south.  This  continual  mounting,"  it 
is  recorded  in  a  vein  of  satisfaction,  "will  doubt- 
less shorten  his  trip."  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  sun  was  clouded  over,  and  the 
balloon  suffered  such  a  great  condensation  that 


they  were  compelled  to  throw  out  several  sacks 
of  ballast,  and  even  at  that  fell  near  enough  to 
the  earth  to  have  a  good  view  of  a  large  city, 
which  they  thought  was  Posen,  "Our  rival  has 
also  descended  from  the  high  altitudes,"  says  the 
log,  "and  appears  to  be  going  with  his  guide- 
rope."  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  became 
more  violent;  there  were  only  six  sacks  of  bal- 
last remaining,  but  as  the  country  appeared  to 
be  one  of  plains,  they  decided  to  pass  the  second 
night  in  the  air.  "Our  rival  has  disappeared!*' 
notes  the  log-book  of  the  Centaure  triumphantly. 

"That  was  the  last  entry  in  the  log-record," 
said  de  la  Vaulx.  "During  the  night,  cold  and 
sleepiness  discouraged  us  from  continuing  it.  We 
took  alternate  watches  of  a  quarter-hour  each. 
Twice  we  shot  up  again  to  more  than  5,000 
metres  altitude,  and  there  found  Arctic  cold. 
Above  4,000  metres  we  invariably  began  breath- 
ing the  oxygen,  whether  we  felt  the  need  of  it 
or  not.  Its  exhilarating  effects  enabled  us  to  en- 
dure the  cold  and  the  fatigue.  During  the  night 
we  used  very  little  ballast,  but  were  continually 
pulling  the  valve.  Otherwise  we  should  have 
been  carried  above  7,000  metres,  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  breathe,  and  we  were  already 
too  much  exhausted  to  dare  risk  anything  of  that 
sort.  Shortly  after  daylight  we  decided  to  de- 
scend, satisfied  that  we  had  broken  all  records 
and  surpassed  all  our  rivals.  We  could  have 
kept  on  some  time  longer,  as  we  had  two  and  a 
half  sacks  of  ballast,  much  of  our  provisions,  our 
extra  cordage,  and  our  oxygen  apparatus,  to 
spare.  But  we  were  content  with  what  we  had 
done.  Besides,  what  appeared  to  be  interminable 
forests  were  to  be  seen  in  the  distance;  so  we 
descended.  It  was  the  prettiest  landing  I  ever 
made.  We  never  budged  from  the  spot  where  the 
basket  first  struck  the  ground,  the  anchor  having 
'bitten'  in  marvelous  fashion." 

"And  of  course  you  are  well  satisfied  with 
your  voyage?" 

"It  was  a  splendid  trip.  I  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing so  much  as  that  dizzy  flight  through  the 
clouds  at  fifty  miles  an  hour;  this  was  our  speed 
for  some  time  during  the  gale  of  that  second  night 
out.  Yet  we  felt  no  wind,  no  jarring,  no  motion, 
nothing  1  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  travel 
by  balloon  that  you  do  not  feel  anything;  all  is 
still  with  you,  no  matter  how  fast  you  may  be 
going.  You  see,  you  are  riding  with  the  wind; 
you  move  as  fast  as  it  moves;  you  are  part  and 
parcel  of  it,  whether  you  wish  to  be  or  not.  It 
takes  you  in  its  embrace  so  firmly,  yet  so  softly, 
you  do  not  know  it  is  there.  You  may  be  in  the 
teeth  of  a  hurricane,  but  you  never  know  it;  all 
is  calm  and  placid  with  you.    If  there  is  light,  and 
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you  are  not  above  dense  clouds,  of  course  you 
can  see  the  earth  and  discern  how  fast  you  are 
flying.  You  note  how  quickly  you  pass  over  a 
field,  a  forest,  a  village,  a  city. 

"But  at  night,  when  sailing  far  above  a  sparsely 
inhabited  region,  you  seem  to  be  a  part  not  only 
of  the  wind,  but  of  the  darkness;  you  are  almost 
without  sensation,  life,  motion,  noise;  blackness, 
stillness  everywhere — above  you,  below  you,  all 
round  you.  One  wonders  if  he  has  not  ceased  to 
be  a  human  being  and  shrunk  to  a  molecule  of 
black;  one  feels  how  infinitesimal  he  is  in  the 
scheme  of  the  physical  universe — a  silent  mite 
floating  through  a  world  of  dark  that  is  without 
shape,  substance,  contrast,  form,  sound,  anything. 
*And  the  earth  was  void.'  One  falls  to  thinking 
that  perhaps  he  has  shaken  off  the  material  world 
and  all  its  belongings,  has  ceased  to  be  physical 
and  become  ethereal;  then  he  rouses  from  this 
with  a  feeling  of  exultation  because  man's  in- 
genuity has  thus  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
nature,  to  penetrate  her  mysteries,  to  ride  straight 
through  them,  to  soar  in  space  like  the  gods.  One 
cries  out  for  joy,  and  his  voice  is  a  roar  which 
startles  him;  the  popping  of  a  champagne  cork 
is  like  a  cannon-shot. 

"By  this  time,  perhaps,  we  have  floated  over 
the  forest,  past  the  still  wilds,  and  have  reached 
the  zone  of  habitation  again.  Sounds  come  from 
the  earth  below,  sounds  which  we  know  are  made 
by  man  or  his  works,  and  we  are  glad;  these 
proofs  that  we  are  still  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  orb  to  which  we  belong,  and  that  we  are  not 
drifting  off  into  space  and  approaching  the  stars, 
are  welcomed  with  a  satisfaction  which  would 
seem  childish  were  it  not  so  real.  No  matter 
how  high  we  are,  the  noises  of  the  earth  come  up 
to  us — ^if  only  there  are  noises  to  come.  -  There 
is  no  solitude  like  that  of  a  flight  over  a  country 
which  sends  no  greeting,  no  sounds  of  man  or 
beast  or  anything  earthly.  Even  at  great  alti- 
tudes the  earth's  sound-waves  reach  our  ears. 
They  come,  too,  with  strange  vividness.  At  5,000 
metres  we  are  three  miles  high ;  yet  we  hear  the 
bleating  of  a  lamb,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  we  were  in  the  farm-yard  itself. 
The  crowing  of  a  cock  two-and-a-half  miles  below 
v^rakened  me  from  a  doze  in  the  early  morning. 
The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  is  like  the  shriek 
of  a  fiend.  We  hear  the  market  wagons  rumbling 
along  the  roads  before  the  break  of  day ;  we  can 
even  distinguish  the  hum  of  the  voices  of  their 
drivers. 

"Then  there  are  the  lights.  At  night  we  see 
a  luminous  point  far  ahead.  As  we  rapidly  ap- 
proach it  slowly  expands;  instead  of  one  blaze, 
there  are  innumerable  bright  spots.    In  the  center. 


usually,  there  is  a  brilliant  cluster,  and  from  it 
run  clearly  defined  radial  lines  of  dots  of  light. 
We  know  all  this  to  be  a  city — a  city  with  a  mar- 
ket place  or  plaza,  and  boulevards  or  avenues 
running  thence  in  all  dirctions.  Our  ears  catch 
the  hum  of  the  streets — for  a  city  is  never  Still 
— of  the  engines,  the  factories,  the  stray  carts  and 
human  footfalls  upon  the  pavements.  For  a  brief 
moment  or  two  we  are  poised  directly  above  the 
town;  we  can  trace  out  its  topography  by  the 
lines  of  shimmering  lights.  Sometimes  we  can, 
in  this  way,  tell  one  town  from  another.  With 
regret,  we  pass  on  to  the  lonely  country  once 
more,  where  only  a  faint  lamp-glow  meets  the 
eye  here  and  there,  and  where  sound  ceases. 
When  the  moon  comes  out  a  little  we  see  a  wind- 
ing, curling  line  of  gray,  down  in  the  well  of 
blackness  which  lies  below  us.  It  is  a  river 
with  the  light  falling  upon  its  waters.  We  see 
a  lurid  flash  and  hear  a  mighty  roar — it  is  a  rail- 
way train,  and  the  stoker's  fire  has  illumined  the 
steam  and  smoke  issuing  from  the  locomotive's 
nozzle.  Now  we  throw  out  a  little  ballast  and 
rise  once  more  to  the  great  altitudes,  into  the  per- 
fect calm,  the  dense  black,  the  void  space,  the 
noiseless  abyss,  but  we  are  cheered  by  this  brief 
contact,  through  our  alert  senses,  with  the  world 
which  we  hail  from  and  to  which  we  hope  to  re- 
turn; at  any  rate,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  is  still  there." 

"But  is  it  not  dangerous?" 

"No,  no!  There  are  no  dangers.  It  is  false 
and  'cabotin'  to  tell  tales  of  thrilling  adventures 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  sport  that  is  as 
calm  and  peaceful  as  it  is  fascinating— -a  sport 
which  stirs  the  soul  of  man  and  makes  little 
appeal  to  his  physical  prowess  or  courage.  In 
four  years,  let  me  tell  you,  we  have  sent  up  five 
hundred  balloons  without  one  accident.  Compare 
that  with  automobiling,  or  any  other  sport  in 
the  world!  People  who  talk  of  the  hazards  of 
ballooning  have  never  made  an  ascent.  It  is  the 
unknown  that  frightens  them.  We  who  do  go  up 
with  our  aerostats,  knowing  their  powers,  con- 
scious of  our  ability  to  control  them,  at  least  in 
part — to  ascend,  descend,  scud  low,  fly  high,  land, 
or  trail  with  guide-rope  out,  at  our  pleasure — are 
like  the  traditional  sailor  in  a  storm,  who  thanked 
his  lucky  stars  he  was  not  among  the  poor 
wretches  on  land,  in  danger  of  having  the  chim- 
ney-pots fall  on  his  head.  Oh,  yes,  you  must 
know  your  business.  You  must  know  what  to  do 
in  an  emergency.  You  must  have  'sang  froid.' 
You  must  know  your  balloon.  You  must  have 
had  experience.  You  should  have  steady  practice 
— make  an  ascent  once  a  month,  at  least.  A  bal- 
loon is  like  a  horse — yes,  just  like  a  horse.     If 
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you  ride  him  every  day,  if  you  study  his  temper, 
his  moods,  his  peculiarities,  you  have  him  under 
your  hand.  You  tame  and  train  him  till  he  re- 
sponds to  your  will.  You  must  not  strike  or  spur 
him  *nal  apropos*  or  he  breaks  and  runs  away; 
you  must  not  pull  him- up  too  ^ort  or  he  bolts; — 
that  is  to  say,  you  must  not  throw  out  ballast 
in  too  great  quantity  or  at  the  wrong  moment — 
ballast  is  the  spur  which  you  apply  to  your  aerial 
steed.  Nor  must  you  let  out  too  much  gas  at 
once,  for  that  is  the  bit  you  have  in  his  mouth. 
Do  you  know  how  we  throw  out  ballast?  No, 
not  by  the  sackful;  it  is  only  the  tyro  who  does 
that.  We  use  a  half-pint  dipper,  and  one  dipper 
of  sand  will  often  check  the  downward  course  of 
our  steed." 

"And  letting  out  gas?" 

"Letting  out  gas  is  like  taking  the  life,  the 
'bottom'  out  of  your  horse.  You  must  watch  it, 
treasure  it  every  moment  of  your  voyage.  Of 
course,  you  must  let,  out  a  little  gas  if  you  are 
rising  too  high  and  are  in  danger  of  going  explor- 
ing among  other  worlds  than  ours,  but  the 
aeronaut  who  goes  into  a  funk  when  he  sees  the 
tree-tpps  or  the  roofs  of  the  houses  unpleasantly 
near  him,  and  excitedly  throws  out  a  sackful  of 
sand,  must,  a  little  later,  sacrifice  more  gas,  be- 
cause he  has  spurred  his  charger  too  high.  It 
all  comes  back  to  the  management  of  the  ballast 
— and  to  *sang  froid,'  always  'sang  f roid  !*  " 


Th9  ComptettI  Bicycle Indtp^nttent 

The  bicycle  is  here  again.  For  both  the  rider 
and  the  manufacturer  the  situation  to-day  is  more 
satisfactory  Uiat  it  has  been  at  any  time  of  the 
wheel's  existence.  The  trying  period  of  costly  ex- 
periments has  been  passed  for  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  rider  has  the  advantage  of  all  that  long 
experience  has  developed  and  proved  to  be  ad- 
vantageous and  practical.  In  a  word,  the  maker 
has  now  eliminated  nearly  all  the  bicycle's  dangers 
and  defects,  and  the  rider  has  passed  beyond  the 
uncertain  period  of  both  the  faddists  who  rode  the 
bicycle  because  it  was  a  new  idea,  and  the  fash- 
ion-followers who  had  to  "keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession." We  must  not,  however,  belittle  the 
antecedent  eras  of  "fad"  and  "fashion."  They 
were  invaluable,  because  in  catering  to  them  the 
manufacturer  was  enabled  more  or  less  profitably 
to  employ  the  inventiveness  which  eliminated  the 
"bone-shaker"  and  developed  the  "safety,"  to 
adopt  the  rubber-tire,  to  provide  the  chainless 
gear  and  ball-bearings,  and  to  devise  a  brake 
giving  absolute  control;  in  fact,  to  develop  the 
masterpiece  of  mechanism  which  the  bicycle  to- 
day is,  for  there  is  no  likelihood  that  there  will 
be  any  further  radical  changes  in  the  style  or  con- 


struction of  the  bicycle.  The  thing  is  now  fully 
invented. 

Nor  were  the  years  of  probation  less  valuable 
to  the  rider.  Familiarity  and  use  have  produced 
a  new  generation,  who  are  able  to  manage  the 
wheel  with  an  ease  entirely  impossible  years  ago. 
Children  seem  born  with  the  faculty  of  riding, 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  the  struggle  of  the  early 
novice.  The  wheel  is  now  permanently  estab- 
lished as  a  personal  and  commercial  necessity — 
an  indisputable  factor  of  modern  life.  Its  future 
now  rests  on  its  widely  recognized  utility.  What 
will  it  save  in  money  or  time?  What  aid  will  it 
bring  in  business  ?  These  are  now  the  important 
considerations.  In  this  respect  never  were  condi- 
tions more  favorable.  Many  of  our  cities  are 
asphalted  or  have  special  strips  of  asphalt  on 
paved  streets.  This  enables  a  greater  number  of 
bicyclists  for  a  longer  number  of  months  each 
year  to  ride  to  and  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
centers  of  trade.  Mechanical  contrivances,  also, 
carefully  designed  for  receptacles,  enable  the 
cyclist  to  provide  against  rain,  to  carry  food,  par- 
cels, and  a  kit  that  makes  him  largely  independent 
of  the  professional  repairer. 

What  is  true  of  the  city  is  equally  true  of  the 
country.  Better  roads  and  cycle  sidepaths  are 
covering  the  land  with  a  network  that  every  year 
widens  the  area  of  the  bicycle's  usefulness,  and 
brings  the  joys  of  touring  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  previously  knew  very  little,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  of  their  neighborhood,  county 
or  State. 


Th9  Matt9r  of  tho  Cateh A.  WhIUMetuI Fieid  and  Strtam 

It  was  May  day  in  the  morning.  The  dog- 
wood bush  just  at  the  edge  of  the  water  was 
clothed  in  such  a  mass  of  snow-white  bloom  that 
it  resembled  a  belated  snowbank  with  the  back- 
ground of  oak  forest  just  budding  forth  with  leaf- 
lets as  large  as  a  squirrel's  tail,  the  legendary  In- 
dian time  for  planting  corn.  There  came  a  flash 
of  scarlet  and  a  redbird  with  his  more  mod- 
estly garbed  little  mate  continued  their  spring- 
time courting  among  the  snowy  blossoms;  the 
purple  violets  beneath;  the  intensely  blue  spring 
sky  overhead  and  all  this  carnival  of  color  mir- 
rored in  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
robins  were  telling  of  fair  days  and  sunny  weath- 
er to  come  and  the  blackbirds  among  the  cattails 
were  busy  with  their  preparations. for  the  summer 
housekeeping.  Ah,  well  I  I  was  lost  in  the  charm 
of  the  scene,  the  blessed  warmth  of  the  sun,  the 
vibrant  happiness  of  the  birdlife,  the  springtime 
fullness  of  joyful  existence  about  me,  when  my 
friend  in  the  other  boat  nearby  called: 

"There's  our  old  friend,   the  bald  eagle  that 
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you  wouldn't  let  me  shoot  last  summer  I"  and 
sure  enough,  the  majestic  emblem  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  American  hearts  was  slowly  winging  his 
way  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  And 
I  was  glad  in  my  heart  that  I  had  stayed  the 
hand  that  had  drawn  a  bead  on  the  big  fellow 
in  the  treetop  one  day  in  the  late  summer  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  crows  were  holding  a  caucus  on  the  woody 
shores;  a  partridge  drummed  in  the  distance;  a 
silvery-white  herring  floated,  dead,  upon  the  un- 
ruffled water  and  the  real  business  of  the  day 
— the  securing  of  a  nice  string  of  bass  to  com- 
mence the  season  with — was  farthest  from  our 
minds  as  we  reveled  in  the  environment  of  the 
woods  and  the  fields  and  the  water,  when  there 
came  a  jerk  at  the  rod  lying  across  the  seat  and 
the  reel  hummed  the  merriest  tune  an  angler  can 
listen  to.  The  dominant  principle  of  the  fisher- 
man's nature  came  flashing  back  as  I  felt  the 
rush  of  the  goodly  fish  and  the  yank  which 
always  reminds  one  of  a  bucking  broncho,  and 
a  fine  large-mouth  black  bass  as  he  left  the  water 
with  an  angry  shake  o£  the  head  made  predic- 
tions of  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  ahead. 

"Look  at  him!  just  look!"  yelled  my  friend 
from  the  other  boat — and  of  course  I  thought 
he  meant  my  bass — when  a  great  splash,  as  if 
a  man  had  jumped  overboard  for  a  header  in  the 
lake,  made  me  look  indeed,  and  there  was  a  sight 
worth  a  trip  across  the  continent.  The  eagle 
had  returned  from  his  little  trip  up  the  lake  and 
from  his  towering  height  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  water  had  espied  the  floating 
herring  and  with  a  mighty  rush  from  almost 
straight  above,  had  hurled  himself  upon  the  prey. 
As  I  paused  in  the  playing  of  the  bass,  he 
stretched  the  mighty  wings  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, loitered  an  instant  as  if  to  give  us  a  full 
appreciation  of  his  kingly  character,  and  slowly 
rose  from  amid  the  widening  ripples,  mounted 
up  into  the  blue  sky  above  us  and  leisurely  de- 
parted in  triumph  with  a  bountiful  repast,  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  home  nest  somewhere  over 
there  in  the  swampy  solitudes  of  Gerundegut  Bay. 

What  matter  that,  when  I  came  back  to  earth 
again  and  returned  to  the  business  in  hand, 
the  loose,  lifeless  line  told  in  language  not  to 
be  mistaken  that  the  first  strike  of  the  season, 
ray  beautiful  bass,  had  taken  due  and  timely  ad- 
vantage of  the  slack  and  had  made  good  his  gold- 
en opportunity?  I  inwardly  rejoiced  that  there 
was  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory  as  long 
as  life  shall  last,  a  picture  of  the  sublime  mo- 
ment when  that  royal  bird  had  spread  the  big 
wings  while  his  talons  were  making  sure  of  the 
prize  for  which  he  had  risked  so  much. 


What  matter  if  I  have  already  forgotten  the 
actual  number  of  bass  we  landed  that  day  ?  When 
we  feel,  and  see,  and  hear  such  things,  is  it  a 
wonder  that  the  matter  of  the  catch  is  for- 
gotten ?  The  man  who,  coming  home  after  such 
a  day  as  this,  even  if  his  creel  be  empty  and  his 
legs  aweary  and  his  appetite  such  as  only  an 
angler  knows,  can  say  with  a  weary  but  satisfied 
sigh  as  he  kicks  off  the  wet  and  muddy  boots, 
"Well,  well!  but  we  did  have  a  most  delightful 
day,"  is  the  true  angler  after  all. 

When  you  go  abroad  among  nature's  treas- 
ures, whether  with  dog  and  gun  or  rod  and  reel, 
don't  let  your  anxiety  to  make  a  big  record  over- 
come the  enjoyment  of  the  pearls  which  she  casts 
before  you  with  so  lavish  a  hand.  Listen  to  the 
birds;  watch  the  lambs  frisking  on  the  hillside 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  fond  modiers  of 
the  flock;  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  con- 
versation of  the  crows,  the  merry  whistle  of 
bob-white,  the  drumming  of  the  partridge.  Drink 
in  the  sweetness  of  the  surroundings  with  the 
welcome  draught  from  the  woodland  spring — and 
get  a  good  string  or  a  full  game  bag  if  you  can. 
But  if  you  fish  and  hunt  after  the  manner  in 
which  you  chase  the  fickle  goddess  Fortune  in 
your  everyday  life,  you  are  missing  the  chief 
benefits  voudisafed  to  all  true  disciples  of 
Thoreau  and  Walton  and  fall  far  and  away  short 
of  the  true  results  which  you  should  derive  from 
your  too  brief  outing. 

Listen' to  that  thrush  as  he  fills  the  aisles  of 
the  woodland  with  his  inimitable  notes,  imitating 
all  the  others  and  putting  in  a  few  extras  on  his 
own  account.  No  high  priced  seat  at  the  opera 
brings  you  such  music.  Melba  or  Nordica  or  any 
of  the  rest  are  but  very  poor  imitators  of  this 
which  dear,  good  Mother  Nature  proffers  to  us 
all,  free  and  hearty. 

I  watched  a  muskrat  the  other  afternoon  as  he 
made  a  wedge-like  ripple  along  the  edge  of  the 
rushes  across  the  little  lake  where  I  was  fishing 
and  wondered  what  his  business  was.  About 
twenty  rods  down  the  shore  he  made  a  sudden 
dive  toward  the  rushy  shore  and  a  moment  after 
there  was  a  splash  and  there  were  two  of  them, 
frisking  and  gamboling  about,  having  the  best 
time  imaginable ;  he  had  been  making  an  evening 
call  upon  his  own  beloved,  and  the  little  love 
story  was  more  to  me  than  the  string  of  bass 
hanging  over  the  side,  the  result  of  the  day's 
work.  "Simple-minded  old  fellow,"  you  will  say. 
Well,  perhaps,  but  I  wouldn't  trade  my  apprecia- 
tion of  simple  things  for  all  the  fish  I  have  ever 
caught  And  so  I  say  to  all  my  brother  anglers, 
our  smallest  concern  should  be  the  matter  of  the 
catch. 
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Th9  Parrot 0.  Fred  Kenyon London  Aeadomy 

He  was  distinctly  a  bird  of  a  decadent  turn  of 
mind.  Life  to  him  was  one  long,  all-absorbing 
pose — a  pose  that  never  deceived  any  one,  least  of 
all  himself.  It  was  his  desire  to  be  thought  dan- 
gerous, the  kind  of  bird  that  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  mix  freely  with  younger  members  of 
the  same  species,  for  fear  lest  he  should  corrupt 
their  morals.  He  was  "blase"^-oh  I  so  dreadfully 
tired  of  existence  that  he  never  moved  except  to 
wink  dolefully  and  say:  "I've  no  morals  at  all. 
I'm  a  social  outcast.  The  vicar  never  calls  on 
me  r*  And  then,  with  a  subtly-refined  gesture  of 
the  right  foot,  he  clearly  indicated  that  his  wick- 
edness was  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  that 
polite  protestations  of  disbelief  could  not  possibly 
be  accepted.  He  had  one  day  heard  these  words 
from  the  lips  of  a  chance  visitor,  who  had  related 
them  in  connection  with  a  humorous  anecdote,  and 
for  some  occult  reason  they  had  remained  on  his 
tongue  ever  since.  "I've  no  morals  at  all  I"  This 
was  his  hourly  exclamation,  ard  the  dirty  condi- 
tion of  his  newly-cleaned  cage  gave  color  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark. 

After  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  during  which 
the  immoral  parrot  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
caretaker,  we  discovered  him  asleep.  His  cage 
was  beautifully  clean,  and  his  feathers  in  correct 
and  conventional  order.  We  looked  on  amazed. 
\A'as  this  our  parrot?  Surely  not.  He  awoke 
with  a  start,  and  eyed  us  for  one  second,  and 
one  second  only;  then  swiftly  he  dived  his  foot 
into  the  pot  in  which  his  food  was  placed,  and 
scattered  the  contents  in  all  directions.  With 
ruffled  feathers,  he  shrilly  insisted:  "I'm  a  social 
outcast  I  I've  no  morals  at  all !"  The  "poseur" 
had  been  discovered. 


Buitorfllou  for  Parka London  9poctator 

The  Parks  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  under  its  consideration  a  very  pretty 
suggestion.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Council 
should  encourage  the  butterflies  to  increase  and 
multiply  in  our  public  gardens  by  providing  beds 
of  the  food  plants  on  which  the  larvae  feed.  The 
recognition  of  the  charm  which  these  bright- 
winged  creatures,  the  real  flower  fairies,  add  to  a 
garden,  and  especially  to  an  English  garden,  with 
their  long  paths  of  velvet  grass  setting  off  the 
hues  of  the  insects  as  they  cross  and  recross  to 
taste  the  blossoms,  shows  a  very  pretty  taste  in 
the  analysis  of  natural  beauty.  Whoever  thought 
of  it  deserves  a  tablet  in  the  garden  temples. 


where,  though  Flora  is  the  reigning  goddess, 
Pysche,  the  butterfly,  may  come  to  be  honored  as 
a  minor  but  adorable  divinity.  The  idea  suggests 
that  butterflies  are  or  can  be  made  part  of  the 
actual  decoration  of  a  garden,  one  of  the  lightest 
and  most  airy  sort,  combining  color  and  move- 
ment. To  minds  attuned  to  the  niceties  of  natural 
beauty,  as  the  Japanese  see  it  in  certain  forms  of 
pebbles,  which  they  pick  out  and  take  home,  to 
reset  in  cisterns  of  clear  water  in  their  houses, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  butterflies  would  add 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  gardens  and  flowers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  clumsy  of  us  not  to  have 
recognized  and  made  this  part  of  our  stated  pleas- 
ures in  the  art.  But  certain  it  is  that  no  one  has 
yet  done  so.  The  finest  English  butterflies,  un- 
like those  of  the  tropics,  where  they  may  be  seen 
massed  on  some  damp  river-bed  like  a  mass  of 
gorgeous  flowers,  are  not  often  seen  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  suggest  more  than  the  delighted  survey 
of  one  single  and  exquisite  insect  at  a  time.  But 
a  time  may  be  coming  when  every  good  garden 
will  have  a  butterfly  rearing  house,  like  that  at 
the  "Zoo,"  and  flights  of  peacocks,  red  admirals, 
swallow-tails,  and  hawk-moths  will  be  ttirned  out 
just  before  a  garden  party,  "like  flocks  to  feed  in 
air"  or  on  the  flowers.  We  can  picture  the  Miss 
Ormerods  of  the  future  engaged,  not  like  that 
eminent  lady,  whose  retirement  is  so  generally 
regretted  by  agriculturists,  in  showing  us  how 
to  extirpate  insect  pests,  but  as  public  advisers  in 
papilio  culture,  the  Miss  Jekylls  of  butterfly  gar- 
dening, ready  with  counsel  as  to  how  to  bring  on 
late  second  broods  of  tortoiseshells  to  grace  the 
autumn  borders.  Then  will  the  inquiry  as  to 
"How  are  your  brimstones  and  holly  blues  doing 
this  year?"  or  "Can  I  exchange  a  strong-flying 
bedding-out  stock  of  Glanville  f ritillaries  ?"  be 
seen  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  gardening 
papers,  and  moon-moths  and  exotic  butterflies, 
rich  and  strange,  will  be  "raised  under  glass"  with 
the  orchids  and  azaleas. 

There  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
butterfly  life  in  London  such  as  prevents  the  in- 
crease of  many  birds.  All  their  "larvae"  (no  one 
properly  in  the  "fancy"  calls  them  caterpillars) 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  there  is  not  only 
a  great  quantity  of  plant  life  in  London,  but  also 
a  vast  variety,  for  the  London  flora  fills  an  enor- 
mous list.  But  the  trouble  is  that  no  one  ever 
lets  the  weeds  grow  in  London,  and  it  is  on  the 
weeds  of  all  sorts  that  the  future  butterfly  grows 
fat,  and  hurries  on  to  the  gay  life  in  front  of  him. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  beautifully  kept  subur- 
ban gardens  are  absolutely  weedless.  The  gar- 
deners take  good  care  of  that,  and  the  only  places 
where  the  butterflies  grow  are  the  waste  places, 
mostly  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  houses  shut  up 
pending  their  being  pulled  down  for  building  sites. 
These  grow  a  most  astonishing  number  of  plants, 
for  the  ground  is  rich,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  seems  to  hold  an  endless  supply  of  seeds. 
The  ground  which  for  a  long  time  remained  waste 
between  the  back  of  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum and  the  Imperial  Institute  was  for  years  a 
preserve  of  every  kind  of  indigenous  weed,  from 
nettles  to  beep's  parsley,  and  of  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  foreign  plants,  grown  from  seeds  shaken 
from  the  packing  in  which  specimens  were 
brought  to  the  museum.  In  little  patches  of  de- 
serted garden  the  whole  surface  is  often  covered 
in  the  same  way  with  coltsfoot,  mallows,  nettles, 
cabbage  and  wild  carrot,  and  dustheaps  and  old 
brickyards  are  also  prolific  in  rank  weeds.  Such 
places  are  at  present  the  main,  and  almost  the 
only,  source  of  our  wild  stock  of  London  butter- 
flies. It  is  there  that  all  the  vanessas,  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  largest  of  garden-haunting  but' 
terflies,  pass  from  the  egg  to  the  caterpillar,  and 
ultimately  turn  into  chrysalides.  The  three  finest 
are- the  peacocks,  the  red  admirals,  and  the  tor« 
toiseshells,  all  of  which  love  garden  flowers  to 
sit  on  when  playing,  and  feed  greedily  on  the 
decaying  juices  of  rotten  fruit.  It  would  be  quite 
easy  to  provide  food  for  them  when  they  are  but- 
terflies, for  a  few  cartloads  of  overripe  Covent 
Garden  grapes  and  plums  distributed  among  the 
parks  would  feed  a  hundred  thousand  of  these 
brilliant  creatures  for  a  week.  The  peacocks  and 
red  admirals  are  absolutely,  and  not  relatively, 
the  most  beautiful  indigenous  living  creatures  in 
this  country.  Yet  both,  when  larvae,  feed  upon 
the  common  stinging-nettle.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  nettle  always  grows  with  peculiar  luxur- 
iance wherever  man  has  been,  and  springs  up  in 
places  where  it  was  never  seen  before,  where  he 
had  not  set  his  foot,  round  little  shelter  huts  in 
the  high  Alps,  or  on  the  sites  of  camps  and  ruins 
of  temporary  houses.  So  the  peacock  and  red 
admiral  are  the  natural  followers  of  men  and 
inhabitants  of  all  but  the  trimmest  of  cities, 
where  nettles  are  never  found.  Even  the  famous 
Camberwell  beauty's  larva  feeds  on  nettles,  though 
it  prefers  the  willow  leaves.  The  painted  lady, 
another  of  these  vanessas,  feeds  on  thistles,  espe- 
cially the  common  field  thistle,  which  is  rare  near 
London — ^which  causes  the  butterfly  to  be  rare  too. 
But  the  large  tortoiseshell,  which  stands  diird  on 
the  list  of  brilliant  garden-haunting  butterflies, 
lias  as  vts  food  plant  the  leaf  of  the  elm  and 


of  certain  willows  and  aspens.  The  pretty  com- 
ma butterfly  also  feeds  on  elm  and  stinging  nettle, 
as  well  as  on  the  hop  and  the  red  currant,  and 
like  the  other  vanessas,  is  particularly  fond  of 
the  juices  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  prefers  the 
former  fermented.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  more 
commonly  the  food  of  moths  than  of  butterflies, 
or  rather  of  their  larvae.  Lime  hawk  moths  are 
probably  the  comftionest  of  all  the  larger  insects 
of  London.  The  plane,  lime,  and  elm,  the  most 
numerous  of  London  trees,  have  few  butterfly 
guests,  and  the  willows,  the  favorite  food  of  very 
many  moths  and  several  butterflies,  are  not  en- 
couraged as  they  ought  to  be  round  our  orna- 
mental waters.  Many  very  pretty  butterflies  are 
naturally  absent  from  London  because  they  do 
not  feed  either  on  the  vegetables  of  gardens,  or 
on  common  and  rank  weeds  like  nettles.  Such  is 
the  orange-tip,  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  whites, 
and  among  the  commonest  in  the  country.  The 
orange-tip's  larva  feeds  on  water-side  cresses,  the 
cuckoo  flower,  the  bitter  cress,  the  watercress, 
hedge  mustard,  and  wild  mustard.  As  these  are 
just  the  kind  of  plants  which  disappear  utterly 
near  a  great  city,  because  the  brooks  and  ditches 
are  all  converted  into  conduits,  the  swift  and  airy 
flight  of  the  orange-tip  is  almost  unknown  to 
London  children.  The  clouded  yellow  is  reared 
on  the  clovers,  lucernes,  and  trefoils,  and  is,  there- 
fore, wholly  a  creature  of  the  open  fields.  The 
splendid  brimstone  butterfly,  once  only  common 
near  the  sea-coast,  does  now  appear  in  London 
occasionally.  The  change  is  due  to  the  modem 
taste  for  hardy  flowering  shrubs.  The  brimstone 
is  only  reared  on  the  two  kinds  of  buckthorn,  one 
being  a  thorny,  low  shrub  growing  on  sandhills 
near  the  sea.  It  is  now  a  favorite  in  rock-gar- 
dens and  wild  borders,  and  thrives  in  London. 
Consequently,  its  associated  butterfly  is  appearing 
in  the  parks  and  in  Kew  Gardens.  The  "common 
blue"  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  parks,  though  not 
the  dainty  little  chalk-blue  which  swarms  on  the 
downs,  because  its  tiny  larvae  feed  only  on  the 
little  yellow  crowsfoot  leaves,  whose  yellow  flow- 
ers are  commoner  on  the  chalk  turf  than  are 
the  butterflies  themselves.  The  holly  blue  is 
often  seen  in  the  suburbs,  because  its  early  food 
is  the  flower  of  the  holly,  and  in  autumn  the 
flower  of  ivy,  which  blossoms  well  among  our 
brick  walls.  Th«  fritillaries  and  the  heaths  and 
browns  do  not  enter  the  ring  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, for  their  food  grows  on  Hampstead  Heath 
and  Wimbledon;  neither  do  the  hairstreaks  or 
the  brilliant  small  copper,  commonly,  for  most  of 
the  hairstreaks  feed  on  the  blackthorn,  which  is 
utterly  destroyed  near  the  metropolis,  and  the 
small  copper,  one  of  the  brightest  of  all  butter- 
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flies,  is  bred  on  the  leaves  of  the  dock  and  sorrel, 
which,  though  common  in  every  hayfield,  never 
grow  their  leaves  properly  either  in  the  parks  or 
anywhere  inside  the  outer  suburbs. 


AnImalM  That  Hang  Up  to  8l99p FeurBon'a 

There  is  one  animal  which  lives  entirely  in 
trees,  but  is  able  to  maintain  its  position  during 
slumber  without  the  least  exercise  of  muscular 
force.  This  is  the  sloth,  common  in  the  forests 
of  tropical  America.  Its  long  claws  are  so  bent 
that  they  hook  over  the  branches  and  allow  the 
creature  to  hang  upside  down  like  an  animated 
hammock.  Curiously  enough,  the  hammock  ap* 
pears  to  be  a  South  American  invention,  and  is 
universally  employed  by  all  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Amazons.  Perhaps  the  primitive  human 
dwellers  in  this  region  took  to  sleeping  in  ham- 
mocks after  observing  the  habits  of  the  sloth. 

The  great  ant-eater,  which  is  both  a  kinsman 
and  fellow-countryman  of  the  sloth,  has  an  enor- 
mous tail  which  it  uses  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner. I  recently  saw  two  of  these  strange  animals 
lying  together  asleep,  and  they  had  arranged  their 
tails  so  cleverly  that  their  whole  bodies  were 
hidden  from  view.  Moreover  it  was  evident  that 
this  caudal  coverlet  would  afford  excellent  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  for  the  central  solid 
part  of  the  tails  acted  as  a  kind  of  ridge-pole 
over  the  highest  part  of  the  sleepers'  bodies,  so 
that  tfie  long  fringes  of  hair  sloped  downward 
on  each  side  like  the  thatch  upon  a  roof. 

Like  the  sloths,  many  kinds  of  bats  sleep  sus- 
pended by  their  hooked  claws  without  any  mus- 
cular exertion  whatever.  Some  of  the  large 
fruit-eating  bats  of  the  tropics,  which  do  not 
sleep  in  holes  like  the  species  common  in  south- 
ern latitudes,  but  which  hang  suspended  to  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  open  air,  adopt  a  position 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  for  economy 
and  comfort.  Gould's  fruit-eating  bat,  common 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia,  suspends  itself 
upside  down  by  one  hind  foot,  and  wraps  its  body 
in  the  tent-like  folds  of  its  wing  membranes 
which  extend  right  down  to  the  ankles.  Its  shoul- 
ders, to  which  the  membrane  is  attached,  are 
humped  up  so  as  to  act  as  eaves  to  shoot  off  the 
rain,  and  when  asleep  it  draws  its  head  under 
their  shelter  and  nestles  its  nose  under  the  warm 
fur  of  its  chest. 


Tht  Cmmot  Oomody. . .  .l/«/«ji  T.  QrlawoM, . .  .Mow  York  Eoonlng  Poot 

A  few  lines  in  the  telegraphic  news  of  the 
daily  press  the  other  day  concerning  the  killing 
of  a  camel  on  the  Colorado  desert  in  western 
Arizona  by  a  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  train, 
was  the  first  intimation  to  millions  of  Americans 


that  a  herd  of  genuine  "ships  of  the  desert"  ever 
ran  at  will  anywhere  within  the  domain  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Indeed,  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
have  made  their  home  for  years  in  California, 
who  have  never  heard  that  camels  from  Arabia 
and  Egypt  have  been  wandering  over  the  sandy 
wastes  of  the  extreme  southern  part  of  their  own 
State. 

The  history  of  the  camels  of  western  Arizona 
and  along  the  Colorado  River  is  very  interesting, 
and  forms  one  of  the  comedies  that  may  once 
in  a  while  be  found  in  even  the  dullest  and 
most  ponderous  volumes  of  public  records  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 
In  some  ways  the  procurement  of  the  beasts 
in  the  Orient,  and  their  estabhshment  on  the 
deserts  of  the  Southwest,  resemble  scenes  and 
plots  in  the  opera-boufife  of  the  day.  Some  half- 
dozen  of  names  of  the  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme  to  domesticate  camels  upon 
the  American  deserts  have  since  become  famous 
in  our  national  history.  A  homely,  black,  cloth- 
covered  volume  of  ahnost  300  pages,  bearing 
the  title  Senate  Executive  Document,  No.  62,  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  tells  the  early  story 
of  Uncle  Sam's  camels. 

The  old-time  residents  of  western  Texas  and 
of  Arizona  have  some  vivid  recollections  of  the 
effort  to  make  the  burden-bearer  of  the  Orient 
useful  in  the  military  service  of  the  Southwest, 
and  of  the  laughable  failure  it  proved  to  be. 
From  Indianola,  Texas,  the  camels  were  moved 
overland  at  the  rate  of  forty  and  fifty  miles  a 
day,  carrying  Government  stores  to  the  weight 
of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  each,  to  interior  points 
in  Texas.  Almost  from  the  first  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  grooming  and  feeding  the  camels.  In 
a  few  weeks  several  died  of  unknown  diseases, 
and  others  languished  and  became  unfit  for  work. 
The  military  officers  found  it  hard  to  get  any 
hostler  to  attend  to  the  camels,  toward  which  all 
the  cavalrymen  and  troopers  took  a  violent  dis- 
like. The  horses  became  restive  and  ugly  when 
stabled  or  corralled  with  the  strange  beasts. 
There  were  frequent  reports  that  a  camel  or  two 
had  broken  away  during  the  night  and  wandered 
away  across  the  sandy  plains,  and  it  has  been 
suspected  that  extraordinary  zeal  was  not  always 
put  forth  to  find  the  animals  and  bring  them  back 
for  military  service. 

From  May  5,  1857,  until  early  in  1861,  some 
thirty  of  the  camels  that  had  become  habituated 
to  American  ways  and  the  climate  of  the  South- 
west were  kept  at  the  United  States  forts  at  El 
Paso  and  Bowie.  The  troopers  and  teamsters 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  use  the  beasts  instead 
of  horses  or  mules — ^partly  because  of  the  clumsi- 
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ness  of  the  camel  harness  and  the  unusual  labor 
of  packing  and  preparing  a  "ship  of  the  desert" 
for  service.  In  the  last  year  or  two  of  their 
stay  at  the  garrisons  they  were  merely  pensioners 
upon  Uncle  Sam's  bounty,  and  were  never  brought 
into  service.  In  1861  the  herd  had  increased  to 
forty-four  head.  Then  the  civil  war  came  on, 
and  in  the  stir  and  wild  excitement  of  those  days 
in  every  army  fort  in  the  South,  the  camels  were 
forgotten,  and  wandered  away  at  will.  They 
traveled  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  in  bunches  of 
fours  and  sixes,  across  the  deserts  and  into  the 
mountains.  Some  lived  for  years  in  the  "Pan- 
handle" of  Texas,  and  a  few  made  their  way  as 
far  west  as  the  Colorado  River  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. In  some  instances  the  camels  multiplied, 
but  in  twenty  years  most  of  them  died  among 
the  mountains  or  were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

At  intervals  in  the  last  decade  the  soldiers 
at  the  garrisons  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have 
seen  stray  remnants  or  descendants  of  the  original 
herd  running  about  on  the  alkali  plains,  or  amid 
the  sage  brush  and  cactus.  Now  and  then  a 
passenger  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  trains 
has  had  a  sight  of  some  gaunt,  bony  and  decrepit 
old  camel  in  the  distance,  plodding  his  way  across 
the  Territories.  All  reports  are  that  the  animals 
have  grown  white  with  age,  become  as  wild  and 
intractable  as  any  mustang,  and  acquired  hard, 
homy  hoofs  unlike  the  cushion-like  pedal  extrem- 
ities of  the  well-kept  camel,  and  that  their  hide 
has  assumed  a  hard,  leathery  appearance.  It  is 
likely  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  "ships  of 
the  desert"  left  in  America.  They  have  not  been 
seen  in  either  New  Mexico  or  Arizona  in  several 
years. 


Cmrtoua  Bird  a Maw  York  Sun 

Birds  without  wings  arc  found  in  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia.  Kiwi  is  the  name  of  one 
species.  Beautiful  mats  are  made  of  the  feathers 
of  the  white  variety,  but  it  takes  ten  years  and 
more  to  collect  enough  feathers  to  make  even  a 
small  mat,  which  would  sell  for  about  $150. 

Birds  without  song  belong  to  Hawaii.  In 
Honolulu  one  sees  a  bird  about  the  size  of  the 
robin,  an  independent  sort  of  fellow,  that  walks 
about  like  a  chicken,  instead  of  hopping  like  a 
well-trained  bird  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
no  song. 

A  bird  that  walks  and  swims,  but  does  not 
fly,  is  the  penguin.  No  nests  are  made  by  pen- 
guins, but  the  one  tgg  laid  at  a  time  by  the 
mother  is  carried  about  under  her  absurd  little 
wing  or  under  her  leg. 

The  largest  of  flight  birds  is  the  California 
vulture  or  condor,   measuring  from  tip  to   tip 


nine  and  a  half  to  ten  feet,  and  exceeding  con- 
siderably in  size  the  true  condor  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  bird  lays  but  one  tgg  each  season^ 
large,  oval,  ashy  green  in  color,  and  deeply  pitted, 
so  distinctive  in  appearance  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  any  other. 

The  California  condor  is  rapidly  approaching 
extinction,  and  museums  all  over  the  world  are 
eager  to  secure  living  gpecimens.  It  is  believed 
that  there  is  only  one  in  captivity. 

Another  large  bird  is  the  rhinoceros  bird,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey.  One  recently  shot 
on  the  island  of  Java  had  in  its  crop  a  rim  from 
a  small  telescope  and  three  brass  buttons,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  a  British  soldier's  uniform. 

A  bird  which  is  swifter  than  a  horse  is  the 
road  runner  of  the  Southwest.  Its  aliases  are 
the  ground  cuckoo,  the  lizard  bird  and  the  snake 
killer,  snakes  being  a  favorite  diet.  In  northern 
Mexico,  western  Texas  and  southern  Colorado  and 
California  it  is  found.  The  bird  measures  about 
two  feet  from  tip  to  tip  and  is  a  dull  brown  in 
color.  Its  two  legs  are  only  about  ten  inches 
long,  but  neither  horses  with  their  four  legs,  nor 
hounds,  nor  electric  pacing  machines  are  in  it 
for  swiftness  when  it  comes  to  running. 

Most  curious  are  the  sewing  or  tailor  birds  of 
India — little  yellow  things  not  much  larger  than 
one's  thumb.  To  escape  falling  a  prey  to  snakes 
and  monkeys  the  tailor  bird  picks  up  a  dead  leaf 
and  flies  up  into  a  high  tree,  and  with  a  fibre 
for  a  thread  and  its  bill  for  a  needle  sews  the 
leaf  onto  a  green  one  hailing  from  the  tree,  the 
sides  are  sewed  up,  an  opening  being  left  at  the 
top.  That  a  nest  is  swinging  in  the  tree  no  snake 
or  monkey  or  even  man  would  suspect. 

Many  a  regiment  cannot  compare  in  perfec- 
tion of  movement  with  the  flight  of  the  curlews 
of  Florida,  winging  their  way  to  their  feeding 
grounds  miles  away,  all  in  uniform  lines,  in  un- 
broken perfection.  The  curlews  are  dainty  and 
charming  birds  to  see — some  pink,  some  white. 

All  very  young  birds,  by  a  wise  provision  of 
nature,  are  entirely  without  fear,  until  they  are 
able  to  fly.  The  reason  of  the  delayed  develop- 
ment of  fear  is  that  being  unable  to  fly,  the  birds 
would  struggle  and  fall  from  their  nests  at  every 
noise  and  be  killed.  Suddenly,  almost  in  a  day, 
the  birds  develop  the  sense  of  fear,  when  their 
feathers  are  enough  grown  so  that  they  can  fly. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  wonder  to  Arctic 
explorers  to  find  such  quantities  of  singing  birds 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  They  are  abundant  be- 
yond belief.  But  the  immense  crop  of  cran- 
berries, crowberries  and  cloudberries  that  ripen 
in  the  northern  swamps  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  the  birds. 
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A  love  of  plants,  if  genuine,  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
in  us  a  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be  learnt  about 
their  life-history,  their  structure,  classification  and 
habits.  The  subject,  however,  is  a  vast  one,  and 
may  well  alarm  the  tyro.  In  fact,  a  grasg;  other 
than  general,  of  the  whole  range  of  botany  may  at 
once  be  set  down  as  beyond  the  scope  of  any  except 
those  who  make  a  professional  study  of  it  Never- 
theless, it  does  not  follow  that  the  labors  of  those 
who  find  in  botany  a  delightful  recreation  need  be 
lost  to  the  science.  Indeed  there  is  grreat  need  of 
the  work  of  such  in  the  immense  field  of  the  North 
American  flora — a  flora  that  must  be  ever  in- 
creasing in  the  number  of  identified  species  as  new 
territory  is  explored  by  careful  and  experienced  ob- 
servers. Much  good  mi^ht  be  done,  if  those  who 
find  pleasure  in  coUectmg  and  identifying  wild 
flowers  would  take  up  as  a  special  study  some 
single  grroup  or  genus,  and  carefully  ransack  the 
whole  of  the  district  in  which  they  live  for  speci- 
mens. The  importance  of  making  a  specialty  of 
some  particular  branch  of  our  flora  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  preface  to  Gray's  fifth  edition  of 
his  Manual  of  Botany.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
it  grow  stronger  every  year,  as  the  country  becomes 
more  settled  and  persons  flock  more  and  more  to 
the  rural  districts  during  the  heated  season.  What 
a  boon  it  would  be  if  we  had  a  list  of  North  Amer- 
ican plants,  corresponding  to  the  "London  Cata- 
logue of  British  plants,  procurable  for  a  few 
cents,  iti  which  we  could  mark  off  the  plants  that  we 
meet  with  in  our  summer  rambles!  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  a  convenience  would  result 
in  greater  interest  in  the  floras  of  districts,  and 
doubtless,  not  only  would  new  localities  be  discov- 
ered and  recorded,  but  even  new  species  might  re- 
ward the  keen-sighted  observer.  As  an  instance 
of  the  desirability  of  persons  critically  examining 
the  plants  they  may  meet  with  in  their  daily  walks, 
the  following  passage  is  g^ven: 

Our  RlehM  In  Hawthorn Boston  Eoontng  Tranoerlpt 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  tasks 
to  which  American  botanical  science  has  ever 
addressed  itself  is  the  systematic  study  of  our 
American  hawthorns  which  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  few  years,  centering  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  of  Harvard  University,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Charles  S.  Sargent  is  director.  The  re- 
sult of  the  investigation,  so  far,  has  been  to  show 
that  instead  of  being  weak  in  hawthorns,  as  for 
years  has  been  taken  for  granted,  our  American 
flora  is  exceptionally  rich  in  them,  with,  indeed, 
more  species,  in  all  probability,  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together. 

Everybody,  however  little  acquainted  with 
botany  or  horticulture,  has  read  at  least  of  the 
hawthorn,  celebrated  by  every  generation  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  the  typical  tree,  one  may  almost 
call  it,  of  the  typical  English  garden.    It  charms 


in  May  with  its  beautiful  white  flowers,  and 
makes  the  autumn  gay  with  its  brilliant  fruits. 
The  genus  to  which  it  belongs  is  called  by  botan- 
ists Crataegus,  the  classical  Latin  name  for  haw- 
thorn, and  is  widely  scattered  over  the  countries 
of  the  northern  temperate  zone.  The  best-known 
species  is  the  English  hawthorn,  of  course,  which 
has  been  a  favorite  inhabitant  of  gardens  for 
many  centuries,  and  is  described  and  praised  in 
all  books  about  gardening.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
can hawthorns,  too,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
first  Europeans  who  reached  this  country,  and 
hawthorns  were  among  the  first  North  American 
plants  sent  back  to  Europe. 

The  Silva  of  North  America,  published  in  1891, 
recognized  fourteen  North  American  species. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  had  all  been 
known  to  botanists  for  nearly  a  century.  These 
fourteen  species  were  known  to  grow  naturally  in 
the  forests,  but  in  European  gardens  cultivated 
plants  of  other  species  which  had  been  raised  in 
Europe  from  seeds  sent  from  America  had  been 
studied  and  described  by  European  botanists.  Lit- 
tle attention,  however,  had  been  paid  to  these  Eu- 
ropean garden  plants  by  American  botanists ;  and 
since  several  of  them  had  not  been  found  among 
the  hawthorns  growing  naturally  in  America, 
there  was  a  general  belief  in  this  country  that 
they  were  merely  hybrids  or  seminal  varieties 
which  were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  genuine 
part  of  North  American  flora.  The  American 
botanists  had  certain  preconceived  ideas  based 
on  the  descriptions  of  earlier  botanists,  and  when 
they  found  plants  which  would  not  fit  any  of 
these  descriptions,  they  were  inclined  to  pass 
them  by  as  mere  variations,  not  separate  species. 
In  other  words,  the  belief  was  prevalent  that  the 
species  described  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  repre- 
sented all  the  hawthorns  that  were  to  be  found 
in  the  eastern  States,  and  that  other  forms  were 
hardly  worth  consideration.  Of  recent  years, 
however,  as  the  study  of  American  trees  has 
become  more  general  and  critical,  American 
botanists  begin  to  realize  that  many  forms  of 
hawthorns  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  and 
that  others  can  no  longer  be  referred  to  already 
described  species,  or  considered  as  mere  varieties 
or  hybrids,  and  that  the  genus  Crataegus  as  it 
appears  in  America  will  have  to  be  entirely  re- 
studied  in  the  light  of  modern  methods,  and  with 
the  aid  of  observations  on  living  plants  growing 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  if  we  are  to 
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have  anything  like  a  comprehensive  or  scientific 
idea  of  the  subject. 

The  results  which  have  already  been  obtained 
are  astonishing.  Ninety-five  species,  all  of  which 
have  been  described  and  are  already  fairly  well 
known,  are  recognized;  and,  besides  these,  the 
collection  of  dried  specimens  in  the  Arboretum 
herbarium  show  indications — often  accompanied 
by  sufficient  evidence  to  make  possible  the  "pub- 
lication" of  the  species — of  not  less  than  150 
others.  But  even  this  number  by  no  means  repre- 
sents, in  all  probability,  all  the  North  American 
species;  for  there  are  great  regions  still  to  be 
critically  explored  which  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve contain  many  additional  forms.  It  will  sur- 
prise most  persons  to  learn  how  carefully  and 
comprehensively  this  study  of  our  hawthorns  is 
being  carried  on.  With  the  Arboretum  as  the 
central  office,  so  to  speak,  the  country  is  divided 
into  districts,  with  a  trained  collector  in  each, 
gathering  specimens  and  making  critical  notes. 
From  the  principal  botanical  gardens  aibroad 
specimens  of  such  American  species  as  have  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  are  constantly  sent  to  the 
Arboretum  for  study  and  comparison  with  the 
specimens  collected  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  and, 
in  addition,  a  year  ago.  Professor  Sargent  visited 
London  especially  to  examine  the  types  of  the  old 
species  of  Linnaeus  and  other  early  botanists 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Linnaean  Herbarium 
and  in  the  British  Museum.  Remarkable  results 
have  already  been  obtained  from  this  widespread 
activity.  But  Professor  Sargent  believes  that 
several  years  of  careful  and  sustained  field  work 
will  be  necessary  before  it  is  possible  to  prepare 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  monograph  of 
these  numerous  forms. 


The  above  passage  is  of  great  interest,  and  those 
who  study  the  wild  plants  around  them  will  hail 
the  undertaking  with  satisfaction.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  number  of  native  species 
of  even  our  common  flowers  will  be  found  to  be 
greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  when  the  coun- 
try has  been  systematically  explored.  There  are, 
however,  two  dangers  which  have  to  be  guarded 
against  These  arc,  to  use  the  phraseologry  em- 
ployed in  England  under  similar  circumstances, 
'splitting"  and  "lumping."  Some  observers  have 
a  tendency  to  see  a  new  species  whenever  they 
come  across  a  plant  that  docs  not  exactly  corres- 
pond to  the  type,  forgetting  that  species  have  "acci- 
dents" as  well  as  "properties."  Others  again  over- 
look differences  which  are  organic,  supposing  them 
to  be  merely  varietal.  The  former  class  multi- 
plies species  by  the  bushel;  the  latter  lumps  them 
together  until  the  type  may  well  be  said  to  be  al- 
most generic  rather  than  specific.  Careful  and 
trained  observation  is  most  necessary  in  botanical 
study,  but  fortunately  it  is  easily  acquired  by  one 
who  really  loves  the  objects  of  his  researches.    Let 


me  give  an  extract  that  well  illustrates  the  value 
and  interest  of  accurate  observation: 

Cone0nilng  Leava KnowMgt 

The  stems  of  plants  are  the  framework  on 
which  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  spread  out  to 
catdi  the  light  and  air,  and  we  find  definite  rela« 
tions  existing  between  the  form,  position,  and 
strength  of  stems,  and  the  shape,  weight  and  func- 
tion of  the  organs  which  the  stems  support.  The 
branches  of  an  apple  or  pear  tree  have  to  be 
sufficiently  strong  not  only  to  withstand  the  stress 
of  winter  gales,  and  the  burden  of  the  wealth 
of  blossom  and  foliage  of  early  summer,  but 
also  the  weight  of  the  abundant  fruit  of  autumn. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  our  cultivated 
fruits,  strength  of  stem  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  weight  of  fruit  due  to  artificial 
selection,  so  that  in  gardens  our  artificial  fruits 
must  needs,  in  a  season  of  abundance,  be  support- 
ed by  artificial  stems — ^by  props  and  crutches,  lest, 
like  the  legs  of  the  prize  turkey  in  the  Christmas 
carol,  the  branches  might  snap  like  sticks  of  seal- 
ing-wax. In  evergreen  trees,  the  weight  of  snow 
is  a  serious  contingency  that  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed. Nor  must  the  chance  of  accident  owing  to 
wandering  animals  be  left  out  of  account.  The 
young  ash  saplings,  a  few  feet  in  height,  are  as 
pliable  as  willow  wands,  and  spring  back  into 
their  places  as  we  force  our  way  through  them; 
but  the  knobly  twigs  of  an  old  ash  tree,  which 
swing  clear  in  the  air  high  overhead,  are  brittle 
and  snap  across  if  we  attempt  to  bend  them;  the 
elasticity  of  the  whole  bough  is  sufficient  to  bring 
them  safely  through  the  heaviest  storm. 

Between  the  form  of  a  twig  and  that  of  the 
leaves  which  it  bears  we  can  generally  at  once 
perceive  a  relation.  The  little  leaves  of  the  birch 
are  borne  on  twigs  slender  as  a  piece  of  twine. 
The  oak  and  elm,  with  larger  leaves,  require  a 
stouter  twig  for  their  support.  The  sycamore  and 
ash  have  twigs  which  are  stouter  still.  The  large 
leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  are  borne  on  very 
thick  twigs,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  hollow 
column  is  introduced.  The  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  on  the  stem,  or  "phyllotaxis,"  is  a  question 
of  the  first  importance.  The  leaves  must  be  so 
grouped  that  all  may  receive  as  much  light  as 
possible.  So  far  as  can  be  arranged,  there  should 
be  no  overlapping,  nor  should  any  of  the  available 
space  be  wasted.  On  the  stem  of  the  ash,  or  syca- 
more, or  teazel,  the  large  leaves  are  arranged  in 
alternate  pairs,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  each 
pair  being  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  next. 
Thus  two  spaces,  or  "internodes,"  separate  any 
pair  of  leaves  from  the  nearest  pair  which,  being 
placed  in  the  same  position,  might  overshadow  it. 
This  is  a  very  simple  case,  which  we  shall  find 
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to  be  the  rule  when  we  examine  plants  in  which 
the  leaves  are  borne  in  opposite  pairs.  When 
leaves  are  borne  in  whorls  of  three  a  similar 
rule  will  be  found  to  hold  good.  The  position  of 
the  leaves  of  any  whorl  is  such  that  they  are 
vertically  below  or  above  the  spaces  between  the 
leaves  of  the  next  whorl.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  amount  of  light  received  by  each 
leaf  is  materially  increased  by  this  arrangement. 
If  in  a  theatre  we  can  look  between  the  heads  of 
two  people  in  the  row  immediately  in  front  of 
us,  the  head  of  a  person  in  the  next  row  beyond, 
even  though  directly  before  us,  does  not  much 
interfere  with  our  view  of  the  stage.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on 
the  stem  is  much  more  complicated  than  this. 
The  leaves  usually  emerge  singly.  If  we  join  by 
a  line  the  point  of  emergence  of  a  leaf  with  that 
of  the  next  leaf  above  it  on  a  stem,  and  that  again 
with  the  next,  a  spiral  will  be  the  result,  along 
which  at  equal  intervals  we  reach  the  "nodes," 
or  points  where  leaves  are  borne.  And  the  dis- 
tance between  these  nodes  will  always  be  found 
to  bear  some  definite  relation  to  the  total  length 
of  the  spiral  line  in  making  one  complete  revolu- 
tion round  the  stem.  If  the  distance  from  node  to 
node  is  one-half  of  this  whole  distance,  it  signifies 
that  the  leaves  are  borne  alternately  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem,  each  leaf  being  vertically  below 
the  second  one  higher  up  the  stem — a  very  com- 
mon arrangement.  Or  the  leaves  may  be  borne 
three  to  each  spiral  revolution,  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  each  leaf  shifts  one-third  way  round  the 
stem  as  compared  with  the  preceding  leaf.  If 
we  look  along  such  a  stem,  the  leaves  will  appear 
to  be  borne  in  three  vertical  rows,  with  an  equal 
angle  between  each.  Examining  some  other 
plant,  we  may  find  that  we  have  to  go  as  far 
as  the  fifth  leaf  before  we  find  one  vertically 
above  the  one  from  which  we  started,  and  if 
we  measure  the  horizontal  distance  from  any 
leaf  to  the  next  above  or  below  it,  it  will  be 
found  to  equal  two-fifths  of  the  total  circum- 
ference, so  that  we  shall  have  to  go  five  times 
two-fifths  way  round  the  stem,  or  two  complete 
revolutions,  before  completing  the  cycle.  This 
is  called  a  two-fifths*  phyllotaxis.  In  many  other 
cases  the  arrangement  is  immensely  more  com- 
plicated, and  need  not  be  entered  upon  here.  What 
is  important  for  us  to  note  at  present  is  that 
by  means  of  this  orderly  mathematical  arrange- 
ment the  leaves  are  so  distributed  that  each  ful- 
fills its  functions  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  shape  of  leaves  oflFers  an  almost  inex- 
haustible field  for  observation  and  scientific  specu- 
lation.    The  size  of  leaves  will  naturally  vary 


inversely  as  their  number.  A  plant  of  a  certain 
size — say  a  tree — will  require  a  certain  total  area 
of  leaf  for  the  manufacture  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  plant- food.  If  we  cut  the  branch  of 
a  horse-chestnut  and  of  a  beech  where  each  had 
exactly  a  diameter  of  one  inch,  or  two,  or  six 
inches,  and  counted  and  measured  the  leaves  on 
each,  while  the  number  of  beech  leaves  would 
immensely  exceed  the  number  of  chestnut  leaves, 
the  total  leaf-area  would  be  about  the  same  in 
each  case.  The  area  of  green  leaf,  then,  must 
be  spread  out  to  the  best  advantage.  The  shape 
of  the  leaves  and  the  intervals  at  which  they 
are  borne  are  so  related  that  an  almost  con- 
tinuous  expanse  of  green  is  offered  to  the  sun- 
light. In  plants  which  have  a  very  short  axis^ 
which  have,  in  popular  language,  "no  stem" — a 
difficulty  arises  as  to  how  all  the  leaves  shall 
receive  a  due  amount  of  light,  since  all  arise  from 
the  same  point.  This  is  met  in  several  ways.  The 
leaves  are  often  placed  at  different  angles,  the 
outer  leaves,  which  are  the  lowest  and  oldest, 
spreading  horizontally  on  the  ground,  the  newest 
rising  almost  vertically  in  the  center,  the  inter- 
mediate being  disposed  at  various  angles  between 
these  extremes.  Another  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty is  effected  by  a  continued  growth  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  each  leaf  steadily  pushing  itself  out- 
ward so  that  the  whole  form  a  slowly  expanding 
circle,  in  which  each  leaf-blade  successively  oc- 
cupies a  position  commencing  at  the  center,  end- 
ing at  the  circumference.  Such  leaf-blades,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  are  widest  at  the  extrem- 
ity, since  that  is  the  portion  which  receives  most 
light;  often  the  blade  is  roundish,  and  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  bare  leaf-stalk,  which  pushes  it 
further  and  further  from  the  center,  as  other 
leaves  arise.  Such  arrangements  are  well  seen  in 
many  of  our  biennial  plants.  During  their  first 
season  they  form  a  close  leaf-rosette  of  this  kind, 
which  manufactures  during  the  summer  and  win- 
ter a  supply  of  plant-food  to  be  stored  for  the 
building  up  of  the  tall  flowering  stem  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 


The  preceding  quotations  from  a  lengthy  and 
able  article  show  what  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  may  be  gathered  from  a 
careful  observation  of  the  trees  and  herbs  around 
us.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  such  minute 
study  of  plants  is  the  peculiar  field  of  the  pro- 
fessional botanist;  but  only  those  who  have  added 
it  to  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  a  garden  know  what 
a  valuable  phase  it  lends  to  the  possession  of  that 
source  of  enjoyment.  Let  us  add  such  observa- 
tion to  the  "garden  spirit"  so  charmingly  treated  in 
the  following  short  excerpt,  and  we  shall  find  a 
stronger  argument  even  than  that  set  forth  by  the 
writer  for  the  more  general  pursuit  of  gardening: 
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TktQardM  Spirit Coamopolitan 

When  solitude  is  looked  for,  the  garden  is 
the  place  to  which  we  naturally  turn.  Let  it 
have  cool  shaded  places,  where  out  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  one  may  steal  to  sit,  and,  with  the  sound 
of  dripping  water  near  by,  see  the  brilliant  flower- 
beds in  their  masses  of  gorgeous  color,  standing 
out  in  the  full  sunlight,  with  the  bees  ait  their 
work  among  them  and  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
And  let  the  garden  be  just  near  enough  the  house 
to  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  its  inmates,  where  they 
may  go  without  effort,  in  the  day  or  the  evening. 
Docs  everyone  know  the  garden  in  the  half  even- 
ing light — ^when  all  sharp  outline  is  blended  into 
one  luq^uriant,  growing  mass  of  a  green  that  is 
unlike  that  of  the  day?  And  do  we  all  know  it 
by  moonlight,  when  all  green  is  gone  and  distant 
comers  are  lost  in  darkness,  while  perhaps  a 
white  evening  primrose  opens  its  bloom  to  the 
summer  night  and  stands  pale  and  cool  with  the 
moonlight  upon  it,  and  its  long  shadow  cast  across 
the  pathway?  It  is  at  these  moments  that  our 
gardens  are  of  unspeakable  worth  to  us,  and 
we  begrudge  no  small  care  that  has  gone  to  their 
making. 

With  the  sense  of  the  possession  of  a  spot, 
however  small,  of  this  earth's  surface,  should 
naturally  come  the  desire  to  make  it  as  beautiful 
as  one  can  for  the  pleasure  and  inspiration  of 
all  who  see  it,  as  well  as  for  what  it  will  give  the 
owner  daily.  A  garden  is  the  smallest  kind  of 
a  luxury  that  anyone  can  allow  himself;  the  right 
things,  being  once  established,  bloom  year  after 
year  in  their  proper  seasons,  growing  better  all 
the  time  and  spreading  with  such  rapidity  that 
there  is  enough  to  make  the  garden  larger  before 
long.  The  expense  of  it  may  be  made  to  fit  any 
purse,  for  a  garden  is  a  garden,  be  it  the  modest 
front-yard  with  its  rose-bush  about  the  doorway 
and  its  borders  of  sweet  alyssum  and  stocks  on 
each  side  of  the  path,  or  the  more  intricate  flow- 
ered spot  laid  out  with  parterres  and  flights  of 
steps  and  high  walls,  with  fountains,  and  vistas 
cut  through  the  borders  of  dark  trees.  It  is  all 
garden — ^but  the  truer  touch  of  personal  interest 
is  always  found  in  the  smaller  place  where  the 
garden  has  grown  under  one's  own  hand,  where 
the  association  of  the  blending  of  friendly  inter- 
ests is  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  where, 
as  it  were,  the  garden  stands  as  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  the  love  that  has  been  given  to  it  in 
the  ceaseless  care  and  interest  of  the  owner. 

I  remember  a  little  garden  in  Normandy  about 
the  home  of  an  old  Frenchwoman  which  gave 
me  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  real  setting  of  this 
little  woman's  life.  On  high  plaster  walls,  which 
had  made  a  perfect  background  for  the  flowering 


elder  outside,  the  peach  trees  were  carefully 
trained,  their  tiny  green  fruit  the  smallest  kind 
of  a  promise  of  the  mellow  peaches  yet  to  come ; 
and  the  rose-bushes,  in  the  true  French  way,  were 
clipped  up  the  length  of  the  stem  and  left  to 
burst  forth  in  all  their  unchecked  beauty  at  the 
top  of  the  plant.  At  regular  intervals  they  bor- 
dered the  path  with  low  flowers  growing  in  pro- 
fusion under  them,  as  a  boundary  to  her  regularly 
planted  vegetable  garden,  which  we  found  was 
her  means  of  support.  It  was  full  of  the  light- 
green  leaves  of  lettuce,  and  tall  white  onion  blos- 
soms with  their  long  stems,  and  near  by  the 
bright  radishes  she  had  been  tying  in  bunches  for 
the  market  lent  a  decorative  bit  of  usefulness  to 
the  quiet  place.  She  was  a  perfectly  happy, 
self-supporting  woman,  and  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten her  look  of  delight  as  we  admired  her  flowers 
and  fruit.  She  bustled  about  in  her  white  cap 
and  sabots,  making  us  taste  her  lettuce  and  peas, 
in  which  she  seemed  to  take  especial  pride.  We 
went  away  with  large  bunches  of  roses  in  our 
arms,  and  the  garden  spirit  in  our  hearts. 


In  addition  to  the  calm  and  solitude-loving  "Gar- 
den Spirit,"  however,  there  is  a  restless  one  that  is 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  novelty;  and  to  this  we 
owe  the  many  changes  in  wild  plants  brought  about 
by  cultivation.  One  of  these  changes  is  alluded  to 
in  the  following  passage: 
Ihotlopliig  O^0r  In  ntwert Boatam  Tranterlpt 

Accounts  from  St.  Louis  inform  us  that  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers  has  succeeded  in 
breeding  an  odoriferous  race  of  tulips,  and  that 
he  is  now  engaged  in  experiments  with  the  chrys- 
anthemum, to  which  he  expects  eventually  to 
impart  the  fragrance  of  the  rose.  We  can  only 
say,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  that  nothing  has  come 
to  hand  throwing  any  light  on  these  related  suc- 
cesses and  experiments.  From  a  theoretical  point 
of  view  it  seems  impossible.  Odor  comes  from 
the  excretion  of  minute  particles  of  oil.  To 
change  the  odor,  the  character  of  the  oil  would 
have  to  be  altered.  When  this  can  be  done  by 
the  cultivator,  we  may  expect  turpentine  from 
the  sugar  cane,  and  get  the  fragrance  of  the  violet 
from  Ailantus  flowers. 

An  odoriferous  race  of  tulips  is  not  astonishing, 
for  tulips  have  themselves  developed  scent.  Tulipa 
sylvestris,  common  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
thought  by  many  botanists  to  be  only  a  wild  variety 
of  Gesneriana.  from  which  our  many  cultivated 
tulips  have  sprung,  is  very  pleasantly  fragrant.  The 
truth  is  that  man  can  only  take  advantage  of  some 
tendency  that  nature  has  first  originated:  He  can- 
not develop  new  organs  of  secretion,  and  in  the 
matter  of  color  he  can  only  ring  the  changes  on 
those  colors  which  the  flower  he  experiments  with 
has  passed  through  in  the  scale  from  primitive  yel- 
low to  aesthetic  blue. 
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Langt0yLtui§ Rob9rt  BuehamaH 

In  all  the  land,  range  up,  range  down, 

Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and  sweet. 
As  Langlcy  Lane  in  London  town, 

Just  out  of  the  bustle  of  square  and  street? 
Little  white  cottages  all  in  a  row. 
Gardens  where  bachelors'-buttons  grow. 

Swallows'  nests  in  roof  and  wall, 
And  up  above  the  still  blue  sky 
Where  the  woolly  white  clouds  go  sailing  by — 

I  seem  to  be  able  to  see  it  all! 

For  now,  in  summer,  I  take  my  chair, 

And  sit  outside  in  the  sun,  and  hear 
The  distant  murmur  of  street  and  square. 

And  the  swallows  and  sparrows  chirping  near; 
And  Fanny,  who  lives  just  over  the  way, 
Comes  running  many  a  time  each  day 

With  her  little  hand's  touch  so  warm  and  kind, 
And  I  smile  and  talk  with  the  sun  on  my  cheek, 
And  the  little  live  hand  seems  to  stir  and  speak — 

For  Fanny  is  dumb  and  I  am  blind. 

Fanny  is  sweet  thirteen,  and  she 
Has  fine  black  ringlets  and  dark  eyes  clear. 

And  I  am  older  by  summers  three — 
Why  should  we  hold  one  another  so  dear — 

Because  she  cannot  utter  a  word, 

Nor  hear  the  music  of  bee  or  bird, 
The  water  cart's  splash  or  the  milkman's  call! 

Because  I  have  never  seen  the  sky, 
Nor  the  little  singers  that  hum  and  fly — 
Yet  know  she  is  gazing  upon  them  all! 

For  the  sun  is  shining,  the  swallows  fly. 

The  bees  and  the  blue-flies  murmur  low, 
And   I    hear  the   water-cart   go   by. 

With  its  cool  splash-splash  down  the  dusty  row; 
And  the  little  one  close  at  my  side  perceives 
Mine  eyes  upraised  to  the  cottage  eaves, 

Where  birds  are  chirping  in  summer  shine, 
And  I  hear,  though  I  cannot  look,  and  she. 
Though  she  cannot  hear,  can  the  singers  see — 

And  the  little  soft  fingers  flutter  in  mine! 

Hath  not  the  dear  little  hand  a  tongue, 

When  it  stirs  on  my  palm  for  the  love  of  me? 
Do  I  not  know  she  is  pretty  and  young? 

Hath  not  my  soul  an  eye  to  see? — 
'Tis  pleasure  to  make  one's  bosom  stir. 
To  wonder  how  things  appear  to  her, 

That  I  only  hear  as  they  pass  around; 
And  as  long  as  we  sit  in  the  music  and  light. 
She  is  happy  to  keep  God's  sight. 

And  I  am  happy  to  keep  God's  sound. 

Why,  I  know  her  face,  though  I  am  blind — 

I  made  it  of  music  long  ago: 
Strange  large  eyes  and  dark  hair  twined 

Round  the  pensive  light  of  a  brow  of  snow; 
And  when  I  sit  by  my  little  one, 
And  hold  her  hand  and  talk  in  the  sun. 

And  hear  the  music  that  haunts  the  place, 
I  know  she  is  raising  her  eyes  to  me. 
And  guessing  how  gentle  my  voice  must  be. 

And  seeing  the  music  upon  my  face. 


Though,  if  ever  the  Lord  should  grant  me  a  prayer. 

(I  know  the  fancy  is  only  vain), 
I  should  pray;  just  once,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 

To  see  little  Fanny  and  Langley  Lane; 
Though  Fanny,  perhaps,  would  pray  to  hear 
The  voice  of  the  friend  that  she  holds  so  dear. 

The  song  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  the  street — 
It  is  better  to  be  as  we  have  been — 
Each  keeping  up  something,  unheard,  unseen, 

To  make  Gods  heaven  more  strange  and  sweet! 

Ah!  life  is  pleasant  in  Langley  Lane! 

There  is  always  something  sweet  to  hear! 
Chirping  of  birds  or  patter  of  rain! 

And  Fanny,  my  little  one,  always  near!  * 
And  though  I  am  weakly  and  can  t  live  long, 
And  Fanny  my  darling  is  far  from  strong, 

And  though  we  can  never  married  be — 
What  then? — ^since  we  hold  one  another  so  dear. 
For  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  one  cannot  hear. 

And  the  pleasure  that  only  one  can  see. 

TothtQnat Samy/  tfogrra 

When  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  summer  eve, 

Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye; 
And  fairy  scenes,  that  fancy  loves  to  weave, 

Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy; 
'Tis  thine  to  roam  in  busy  quest  of  prey. 

Thy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight. 
Brush  from  my  lids  the  hues  of  heaven  away, 

And  all  is  solitude  and  all  is  night! 
— Ah.  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly, 

Unsheaths  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air; 
The  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply, 

Lifts  the  broad  shieldf,  and  points  the  glittering 
spear. 
Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings, 

Thy  dragon  scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 
Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  lamm  flings! 

I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more! 

Lord  WUIIam  and  Edmund Robert  South^y 

No  eye  beheld  when  William  plunged 

Young  Edmund  in  the  stream; 
No  human  ear  but  William's  heard 

Young  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

"I  bade  thee  with  a  father's  love 
My  orphan  Edmund  guard — 
Well,  William,  has  thou  kept  thy  charge? 
Now  take  thy  due  reward." 

He  started  up,  each  limb  convulsed 

With  agonizing  fear — 
He  only  heard  the  storm  of  night — 

'Twas  music  to  his  ear! 

When  lo!  the  voice  of  loud  alarm 
His  inmost  soul  appalls — 
"What  ho!  Lord  William  rise  in  haste! 
The  water  saps  thy  walls!" 

He  rose  in  haste— beneath  the  walls 

He  saw  the  flood  appear; 
It  hemmed  him  round — 'twas  midnight  now, 

No  human  aid  was  near. 
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He  heard  the  shout  of  joy!  for  now 

A  boat  approached  the  wall: 
And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 

They  crowd  for  safety  all. 

"My  boat  is  small,"  the  boatman  cried, 
"  Twill  bear  but  one  away; 
Come  in,  Lord  William,  and  do  ye 
In  God's  protection  stay." 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 

Went  light  along  the   stream; — 
Sudden  Lord  William  heard  a  cry, 

Like  Edmund's  dying  scream! 

The  boatman  paused — "Methought  I  heard 
A  child's  distressful  cry!" 
''  *Twas  but  the  howling  winds  of  night," 
Lord  William  made  reply. 

"Haste — haste — ply  swift  and  strong  the  oar; 
Haste — haste  across  the  stream!" 
Again    Lord    William    heard    a    cry 
Like  Edmund's  dying  scream! 

"I  heard  a  child's  distressful  scream," 

The  boatman  cried  again. 
"Nay,  hasten  on — the  night  is  dark — 

And  we  should  search  in  vain." 

"O  God!  Lord  William,  dost  thou  know 
How  dreadful  'tis  to  die? 
And  canst  thou,  without  pity,  hear 
A  child's  expiring  cry? 

"How  horrible  it  is  to  sink 
Beneath  the  chilly  stream: 
To  stretch  the  powerless  arms  in  vain! 
In  vain  for  help  to  scream!" 

The  shriek  again  was  heard:  it  came 

More  deep,  more  piercing  loud. 
That  instant  o'er  the  flood,  the  moon 

Shone  through  a  broken  cloud; 

And  near  them  they  beheld  a  child; 

Upon  a  crag  he  stood, 
A  little  crag,  and  all  around 

Was  spread  the  rising  flood. 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 

Approached  his  resting  place; 
The  moonbeam  shone  upon  the  child 

And  showed  how  pale  his  face! 

"Now  reach  thy  hand,"  the  boatman  cried, 
"Lord  William,  reach  and  save!" 
The  child  stretched  forth  his  little  hands 
To'  grasp  the  hand  he  gave. 

Then  William  shrieked;— the  hand  he  touched 

Was  cold  and  damp  and  dead! 
He  felt  young  Edmund  in  his  arms — 

A  heavier  weight  than  lead! 

"Help!  help!  for  mercy,  help!"  he  cried, 

"The  waters  round  me  flow." 
"No — William — to  an  infant's  cries 

No  mercy  didst  thou  show," 

The  boat  sunk  down — the  murderer  sunk 

Beneath  th'  avenging  stream; 
He  rose — he   screamed — no   human   ear 

Heard  William's  drowning  scream. 


7/19  Last  Ltaf Oihtr  W§tidell  Hoimta* 

1  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  pass'd  by  the  door; 

And  again 
The  pavement-stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knife   of  Time 

Cut    him    down, 
Not   a   better   man    was   found  . 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan; 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head. 


That  it  seems  as  if  he  said 


"They  are  gone, 


1; 


The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  press'd 

In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 
Poor  old  lady!  she  is  dead 

Long  ago^ 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin  '^ 

Like  a  staff; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 

For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here. 
But  the  old  three-corner'd  hat. 
And   the   breeches, — and   all    that, 

Are    so    queer. 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In   the   spring, 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where   I  cling. 

ASongofLow Sidnay  Lanter 

Hey,  rose,  just  born 
Twin  to  a  thorn; 
Was't  so  with  you,  O  Love  and  Scorn? 

Sweet  eyes  that  smiled. 
Now  wet  and  wild; 
O  Eye  and  Tear — mother  and  child. 

Well:  Love  and  Pain 
Be  kinsfolk  twain: 
Yet  would,  oh!  would  I  could  love  again! 


♦Printed  by  request. 
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1h9  Umbrella /Vtar  Yofk  EooHlng  Post 

As  a  study  the  umbrella  is  deeply  interesting. 
It  has  its  place  in  history,  mythology  and  re- 
ligion. In  the  sculptured  remains  of  Nineveh 
and  Egypt  there  are  representations  of  kings  and 
occasionally  of  lesser  potentates,  riding  in  state 
or  going  in  procession  with  umbrellas  over  their 
heads.  This  would  seem  as  if  in  those  early  days 
umbrellas  were  more  of  a  mark  of  distinction 
than  for  either  use  or  ornamental  purposes.  And, 
indeed,  many  of  the  writers  persuade  us  that  this 
is  so. 

It  has  been  quite  solemnly  averred  that  the 
very  first  suggestion  of  the  umbrella  was  in 
the  humble  mushroom  and  toadstool,  and  to  this 
day  the  Parisians  call  the  erections  set  up  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  as  shelters  for  their  pedes- 
trians "champignons."  The  shape  is  certainly  in 
a  crude  way  similar.  In  spite  of  our  present 
humorous  attitude,  we  are  told  by  those  well  up 
in  umbrella  lore  that  in  the  early  times,  because 
of  its  royal  significance,  proof  of  this,  the  Ma- 
hratta  princes  of  India  had  among  their  august 
titles  "lord  of  the  umbrella." 

In  China  the  umbrella  has  always  played  a 
prominent  part.  In  the  second  invasion  of  China 
by  the  Tartars  the  emperor's  son  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Tartar  chief  and  made  to  carry  his 
umbrella  while  out  hunting.  In  religious  cere- 
monies the  ancients  regarded  it  seriously,  their 
gods  being  frequently  shaded  by  umbrellas  and 
canopies.  In  Hindu  mythology  we  find  that 
Vishnu  once  paid  a  visit  to  the  infernal  regions 
with  his  umbrella  over  his  head.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  what  usefulness  or  protection  the  thing 
afforded  in  those  shady  quarters,  and  to  the  ques- 
tion why  he  could  not  carry  it  therie  as  well  as 
elsewhere  we  should  be  inclined  to  reply  the 
same  as  to  the  conundrum,  Why  can't  the 
devil  shade  ?  But  possibly  Vishnu  had  some  priv- 
ate reason  of  his  own  for  carrying  his  sunshade 
in  hades.  The  baldachins  erected  over  ecclesias- 
tical chairs  and  altars  and  the  canopies  of  thrones, 
pulpits  and  portale  are  in  their  original  closely 
related  to  umbrellas  and  have  the  same  symbolical 
meaning.  In  each  of  the  basilican  churches  of 
Rome  there  still  hangs  a  large  umbrella. 

In  Greece  during  the  feast  of  Athene  Sciras  a 
white  parasol  was  borne  as  a  symbol  by  each 
of  the  priestesses  of  the  goddess  from  the  Acro- 
polis to  the  Phaierum.  In  the  Panathenaea  the 
daughters  of  foreign  residents  carried  parasols 
over  the  heads  of  Athenian  women  as  a  mark 


of  inferiority.  In  the  Roman  classics  also  we 
find  that  it  was  a  post  of  honor  for  maid  servants 
to  carry  the  umbrella  over  their  mistresses.  In 
more  modern  times,  however,  it  was  considered 
the  greatest  effeminacy  for  men  to  carry  a  para- 
sol or  umbrella.  Those  who  ventured  to  do  so 
were  looked  upon  probably  as  we  should  now  look 
upon  a  man  who  carried  a  powder  puff  or  a 
vinaigrette,  though  Ovid  in  his  advice  to  a  lover 
did  suggest  to  him  to  make  himself  agreeable  by 
holding  his  lady's  parasol :  "Ipse  tene  distenta  suis 
umbracula  virgis." 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  the  fair  sex  alone 
required  protection  from  the  elements,  and  we 
learn  with  no  little  surprise  that  the  traveler 
Jonas  Hanway,  who  died  in  1786,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  Englishman  who  habitually  carried  an 
umbrella.  It  is  said  that  his  persistent  employ- 
ment of  the  article  almost  gave  rise  to  a  revolu- 
tion. He  was  derived,  mocked  and  laughed  at. 
Everyone  had  some  quip  for  him,  but  his  particu- 
lar tormentors  were  hackmen  and  chairmen,  who 
considered  that  he  was  depriving  them  of  their 
vested  rights. 

It  was  a  practice  of  the  coffee-houses  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  keep  an  umbrella 
on  the  premises,  but  its  use  cannot  have  been 
very  well  known  or  appreciated,  for  Colonel 
Wolfe,  writing  from  Paris  in  1752,  mentions  the 
carrying  of  them  there  as  a  defense  against  both 
rain  and  sun,  and  wonders  that  the  custom  has 
not  been  introduced  into  England. 

We  see  from  fragments,  culled  at  random,  that 
the  umbrella  has  always  been  a  subject  for  the 
writers.  Ovid  speaks  of  it  more  than  once.  There 
occurs  a  line  in  a  fragment  of  Anacreon:  "He 
carries  his  ivory  parasol  as  women  do."  M.  De 
La  Loubere,  who  wrote  a  historical  account  of 
Siam  in  1687,  describes  at  length  the  umbrella 
and  its  importance  in  the  court  of  the  king.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  alluded  to  it,  so  also  did  Ben 
Jonson,  and  in  later  times  probably  all  our  writers 
have  had  something  to  say  of  it.  So  why  speak 
lightly  of  an  article  that  has  shaded  kings,  gods, 
priestesses;  that  has  taken  part  in  royal  pag- 
eants, served  to  keep  the  rain  off  the  unjust  as 
well  as  the  just  and  even  in  its  temerity  descended 
into  the  lower  regions  unscathed? 


Am§rican9  CrsMt  Hunting Curtit  Brown KantOM  City  Star 

They  have  a  vague  impression  at  the  quaint 
old  College  of  Arm«  that  almost  every  well-to-do 
family  in  the  United  States*  must  be  displaying  by 
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this  time  some  outward  and  visible  sign  of  de- 
scent from  an  English  ancestor  who  was  entitled 
to  "bear  arms." 

Of  course  any  man  whose  wife  concludes  that 
her  note  paper  would  look  better  with  a  crest 
on  it  has  only  to  go  to  the  stationer  and  order 
some  nice  little  thing  in  that  line,  have  it  stamped 
— and  there  he  is.  But  it  appears  that  there  is 
an  extraordinary  number  of  citizens  who  believe 
they  had  real  ancestors  in  England  who  sported 
real  coats  of  arms,  and  the  descendants  want  the 
official  authority  of  England,  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered  to  them,  to  show  they  have  a  right  to 
use  these  tokens  of  aristocratic  blood.  Although 
the  College  of  Heralds  is  a  quiet  institution,  our 
ambitious  fellow-citizens  have  discovered  it  some- 
how, and  their  correspondence  has  increased  until 
to-day  more  than  a  fifth  of  its  mail  comes  from 
the  United  States. 

Usually  the  preliminary  step  for  the  American 
who  believes  his  atKestors  are  especially  worth 
cultivating  is  to  consult  Burke's  Peerage,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  information  on  the  American 
rush  for  noble  grandfathers  could  be  had  at  the 
London  offices  of  this  solemn  book  of  reference. 
One  might  suppose  that  the  actual  Burke  be- 
longed to  some  generation  of  long  ago,  and  it 
was  rather  a  surprise  to  find  a  real  flesh -and-blood 
Burke — A.  J.  Burke — sitting  in  the  sanctum  in 
Pall  Mall. 

"I  am  acting  all  the  time,"  he  said,  "in  behalf 
of  people  in  America  who  wish  permission  to  use 
family  arms,  and  I  know  that  the  College  of  Arms 
is  constantly  investigating  the  representations  of 
many  more  and  that  the  number  of  applications  is 
increasing  to  a  really  surprising  extent.  At  first 
I  always  felt  more  or  less  chary  of  these  cases, 
but  it  has  become  a  rare  thing  when  one  of  my 
correspondents  has  not  a  solid  foundation  for  his 
claims.  Of  course  nearly  all  our  applicants  are 
persons  of  means — one  doesn't  look  up  arms  for 
his  carriage  door  if  he  hasn't  any  carriage — and 
naturally  most  of  the  clients  are  Southerners." 

"Just  what  entitles  an  American  citizen  to  use 
the  arms  of  an  English  family?" 

"Well,  of  course,  an  American  citizen  being  an 
alien,  could  receive  what  we  call  an  'original 
grant*  of  arms,  that  is,  have  a  crest  got  up  for 
his  use  as  is  done  when  an  Englishman  receives 
a  title  or  certain  rank;  but  heraldry  is  interna- 
tional, and  any  American  who  can  trace  his  male 
descent  from  a  family  possessing  a  coat  of  arms 
will  receive  permission  to  use  it  if  he  makes 
formal  application.  To  show  you  how  many  are 
doing  so  I  will  simply  say  that  I  am  now  receiving 
more  applications  from  the  United  States  than 
from  England.    And  to  use  arms  it  is  not  always 


essential  that  the  family  from  which  one  is 
descended  be  a  noble  one,  for  many  of  the  oldest 
families  in  England  had  no  title  whatever.  Coats 
of  arms  were  originally  used  simply  to  distin- 
guish their  owner  when  in  armor  on  the  battle- 
field." 

A  visit  to  the  College  of  Arms,  down  in  Queen 
Victoria  street,  not  far  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, proved  well  worth  while.  The  "college"  is 
a  sort  of  honorable  committee  which  dates  back 
almost  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in  whose 
hands  is  the  power  of  granting  permission  for  the 
use  of  coats  of  arms  and  other  insignia  of  lineage. 

The  building  itself,  which  dates  back  to  1682, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  block  of  modern  struc- 
tures, most  of  them  the  London  offices  of  manu- 
facturing houses.  You  go  back  200  years  as  you 
enter  the  paved  courtyard  and  look  up  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  place,  each  bearing  a  coat  of  arms. 

Mounting  the  steps  yoii  can  look  through  the 
window  into  the  old  court  of  honor,  where  cases 
involving  questions  of  heraldry  were  formerly 
tried.  The  queerest  thing  about  it  is  that  it  has 
not  been  used  for  150  years — yet  it  is  swept,  dust- 
ed and  put  in  order  every  morning.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  court  consists  of  long  oaken  benches 
and  a  great  throne  of  state.  From  the  walls 
hang  banners  that  were  used  at  the  coronation  of 
King  George  IV.  There  are  many  oil  paintings, 
as  well  as  coats  of  arms,  among  them  those  of 
Charles  IL,  and  some  antique  helmets. 

The  rest  of  this  building  is  given  up  to  offices 
in  which  the  tracings  of  ancestries  and  other 
matters  are  carried  on  in  a  business-like  way. 
All  the  officials  retain  their  historic  titles  and 
have  the  richest  sort  of  robes  of  office  to  wear 
on  great  occasions,  such  as  a  coronation  or  a  royal 
funeral.  These  officials  are  not  on  salary,  but 
divide  the  fees  of  the  college  between  them  after 
turning  a  certain  portion  over  to  the  crown.  No 
public  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  college  is 
ever  made.  Its  official  head  is  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, whp  holds  the  rank  of  earl  marshal  and  has 
the  oldest  title  of  any  English  duke.  The  college 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  was  disgraced  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
The  first  college  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire, 
which  could  be  seen  approaching  for  a  fortnight 
before  it  reached  the  building.  At  this  time  a 
chain  of  men  was  formed  from  the  college  to  St. 
Paul's  cathedral — about  a  quarter  of  a  mile — and 
the  priceless  records  of  the  English  nobility  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  until  finally  they  were  depos- 
ited in  the  old  crypt  of  the  cathedral  without  one 
being  lost. 

According  to  one  of  the  "pursuivants"  at  the 
college,  the  American  who  feels  pretty  sure  of 
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his  family  tree  and  of  his  title  to  a  crest  on  his 
note  paper  and  arms  on  his  carriage  door  and  his 
silver  can  get  the  official  permission  without  much 
difficulty.  He  should  write  to  the  college,  whose 
address  is  simply  Queen  Victoria  street,  London. 
He  should  address  one  of  the  officers,  of  whom 
there  are  thirteen,  three  kings  of  arms,  six  heralds 
and  four  "pursuivants,"  any  one  of  which  rev- 
erend company  will  take  the  matter  up.  If  possi- 
ble the  applicant  should  tell  what  arms  he  believes 
himself  entitled  to  use,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  should 
state  who  founded  his  family  on  American  soil, 
and  give  as  much  of  his  subsequent  pedigree  as  he 
can.  Usually  he  can  give  a  good  deal,  for  as  a 
general  thing  the  scions  of  old  English  stock  in 
America  have  their  ancestors  well  in  hand. 

In  reply  to  his  letter,  the  American  applicant 
will  get  from  the  College  of  Arms  a  set  of  ques- 
tions covering  points  of  ancestry,  and  this  he 
must  fill  out  as  far  as  he  can  and  return  it.  This 
document  reveals  to  the  officials  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria street  just  how  much  they  will  have  to  do 
in  the  way  of  hunting  up  "missing  links" — a  task 
that  is  accomplished  by  turning  up  all  sorts  of 
musty  records  and  parish  registers  and  the  like. 
The  college  can  estimate  now  about  how  much 
this  will  cost,  and  they  write  to  the  American 
asking  for  a  check  to  cover  such  expenses  as  can 
be  foreseen — say  $ioo  or  $150.  After  they  have 
used  up  the  money  sent,  if  their  search  is  not 
completed,  they  ask  for  more. 

Such  a  quest  is  almost  always  a  matter  of  some 
months  at  any  rate,  and  the  great  difficulty  gen- 
erally lies,  so  they  tell  me  at  the  College  of  Arms, 
in  finding  what  part  of  England  the  original  set- 
tler in  the  States  came  from.  An  uncommon 
name  simplifies  the  search  a  lot,  while  one  like 
Brown  makes  it  a  thing  to  dread.  "Most  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  America  were  younger  sons 
of  the  aristocracy,"  said  my  informant  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms,  "they  were  the  only  ones  in  those 
days  with  pluck  enough  to  make  the  ocean  voy- 
age. The  middle  class  were  no  better  than  serfs, 
and  had  no  idea  of  going  ten  miles  away  from 
their  native  village." 

When  the  pedigree  is  complete,  it  is  copied  out 
with  infinite  care  and  many  flourishes  on  a  great 
roll  of  parchment,  with  the  family  crest  in  colors 
at  the  top.  For  the  writing  of  this  scroll  the  col- 
lege makes  a  charge  of  one  guinea  per  generation, 
which  may  console  the  applicant  whose  pedigree 
is  shorter  than  could  be  desired.  This  scroll  is 
signed  and  attested  by  the  "Garter  King,"  as  the 
official  is  called;  is  formally  registered  in  the 
records  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  a  copy  of  it 
sent  to  the  applicant,  so  that  he  may  frame  it 
for  the  edification  of  his  friends,  or  make  any 


use  of  it  that  pleases  his  fancy.  But  the  certified 
pedigree  on  record  at  the  college  is  the  important 
thing,  and  the  privileged  one  can  get  a  copy  of  it 
whenever  he  pleases. 

Atth9  0mirtofSt.Jam9a Joanna  £.  W904 CrIUrlon 

The  diplomatic  set  in  London  form  a  fdmily  by 
themselves;  a  great  family,  with  many  ramifica- 
tions, numerous  collateral  branches  and  endless 
foreign  affiliations,  yet  all  bound  together  by  the 
intangible  but  very  real  things  of  a  common 
destiny  and  a  common  training,  and  environed  by 
a  distinctive  social  atmosphere  in  which  they  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  Like  all  families 
of  spirit  they  have  quarrels  among  themselves, 
quarrels  into  which  it  is  impolitic  in  the  extreme 
for  an  outsider  to  enter — for  he  will  of  a  certainty 
obtrude  his  opinions  unasked.  Like  other  well- 
bred  families  they  keep  their  quarrels  to  them- 
selves. 

Their  tact  in  conversation  is  a  thing  to  marvel 
at — the  very  poetry  of  politeness — a  poetry  which 
may  be  scanned  in  vain  for  false  feet.  It  is  only 
an  outsider,  for  example,  who  would  ask  pressingly 
how  the  son  of  the  house  was,  and  where  ?  when, 
as  it  happened,  he  was  for  a  fault  or  misfortune 
on  the  "disponibilite"  list. 

A  diplomatic  "party"  is  most  interesting.  We 
will  say  for  example  that  very  popular  form  of 
evening  party — a  dinner  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
with  "people  coming  in  afterward."  Now  the 
dinner  party  proper  is  a  thing  joyful  to  behold, 
so  delicately  but  perfectly  is  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence kept,  so  accurately  is  the  balance  held 
between  official  position  and  private  rank.  The 
"after  people"  arrange  to  "come  in"  about  half 
past  ten  or  eleven,  in  time  for  coffee  and  liquors, 
or  claret  and  miniature  sandwiches,  or  ice  or 
some  other  enticing  vanity  of  the  appetite.  So 
you  may  dine  at  home,  be  very  well  amused  by  the 
first  act  of  a  play,  and  drive  leisurely  to  the  re- 
ception. If  you  are  going,  for  instance,  to  ;« 
certain  house  which  is  known  as  a  very  favorite 
and  special  rallying-place  of  the  whole  diplomatic 
set,  you  will  find  awaiting  you  upon  the  steps  a 
very  gorgeous  person,  thft  apotheosis  of  a  person 
all  calves  and  gold  buttons  and  scarlet,  item  silk 
stockings,  item  cords  with  spiky  ends  crossing 
the  chest  and  falling  in  festoons  from  the  opposite 
shoulder.  You  pass  between  several  pairs  of 
men  and  are  delivered  into  the  care  of  an  elderly 
and  grave  woman  attendant  who  takes  your 
cloaks;  then  preceded  by  your  name  you  enter 
the  drawing-room,  which  the  dining  guests  have 
already  reached,  and,  after  being  charmingly 
greeted  by  your  hostess,  you  are  more  or  less  left 
to  your  own  devices.    It  is  no  longer  the  thing  to 
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introduce  two  people  and  set  them  down  to  talk 
as  two  cocks  are  set  down  to  fight  it  out.  Of 
course  you  know  some  people.  You  speak  to 
them,  looking  about  for  the  striking  person- 
alities. 

It  is  very  possible  the  first  person  you  see  will 
be  the  Baron  Hayashi,  the  Minister  from  Japan 
to  England.  Unlike  the  Chinese  representative, 
Sir  Chichen  Lofengluh,  Baron  Hayashi  has  en- 
tirely adopted  European  dress.  He  is  a  fluent 
conversationalist,  and  very  popular  in  London. 
He  has  a  grave,  strong  face,  with  a  secretive  brow 
indicative  at  once  of  intellect  and  caution.  Baron- 
ess Hayashi  is  wholly  charming.  Unlike  her 
husband,  who  speaks  English,  the  Baroness  con- 
verses in  French,  which,  of  course,  is  used  in  all 
diplomatic  houses  quite  indifferently  and  inter- 
changeably with  English.  Of  course  you  will 
have  been  at  the  Japanese  Legation,  and  after 
being  ushered  up  the  broad,  crimson-carpeted 
stairs,  you  will  remember  how  cordially  the  Baron- 
ess rose  to  greet  you  from  her  sofa  in  the  corner ; 
how  patiently  she  endured  your  platitudinous  re- 
marks about  the  weather  and  the  doings  of  the 
world. 

It  is  incongruous  to  think  of  this  slim,  erect, 
young-looking  woman  as  a  grandmother,  but  her 
grandchild  lives  at  the  legation  in  London  with 
her,  an  interesting  child  of  eight  or  ten.  Madame 
la  Baronne  dresses  in  very  French  style.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her  she  wore  a  gown  of  ruby  velvet 
embroidered  in  gold,  with  a  wonderful  garland 
of  roses  in  every  shade  of  red  crossing  the  bosom 
and  depending  at  the  back  down  to  the  very  train 
of  her  gown.  She  had  pearls  about  her  neck 
and  exquisite  bracelets.  Nothing  can  be  more 
musical  than  the  voice  of  an  aristocratic  Japanese 
lady  speaking  her  native  tongue;  it  is  but  a  ripple 
of  sound,  its  syllables  seemingly  only  modula- 
tions of  a  melody.  The  master  of  the  house  where 
I  last  saw  Baroness  Hayashi  is  a  retired  diplo- 
mate;  his  father  was  a  diplomate  before  him, 
and  his  son  is  a  "charge  d'affairs"  in  an  important 
post.  The  drawing-room  is  hung  with  paintings 
of  the  monarchs  the  family  has  so  faithfully 
served;  the  royal  crowns  surmounting  the  frames 
seemed  the  official  sign  and  seal  of  the  assem- 
blage. 

Talking  to  the  Baroness  Hayash;  is  a  blond 
and  charming  Swedish  court  lady,  and  "near  her, 
talking  to  the  wearer  of  one  of  the  oldest  titles 
in  Europe,  is  a  prince  of  the  Church,  upon  his 
breast  a  large  pendent  cross  of  gold,  on  his  finger 
a  splendid  ecclesiastical  ring.  The  Church  has 
her  diplomatists^  and  this  dignified,  scholarly-look- 
ing man  is  one.  You  will  remember  to  courtesy 
to  him  instead  of  bowing,  and,  if  you  are  of  the 


Old  Faith,  you  will  kiss  his  ring  when  he  says 
adieu. 

Perhaps,  as  caught  in  the  gentle  current  of 
conversation,  you  drift  from  one  to  the  other, 
you  find  yourself  talking  to  the  German  military 
attache.  His  appointment  is  now  a  diplomatic 
permanency,  though  he  came  at  first  "pro  tem.," 
to  take  the  place  of  him  who  was  sent  to  South 
Africa  as  Germany's  privileged  spectator  of  the 
course  of  events.  The  latter  was  expected  back 
in  London,  but  he  has  been  summoned  to  Berlin 
"to  have  his  brain  picked  *a  propos'  of  South 
Africa,"  as  an  undiplomatic,  but  knowing,  per- 
son cleverly  said.  The  present  military  attache, 
confirmed  in  his  post,  has  been  house-hunting  and 
tells  his  experience  with  great  glee.  He  is  de- 
voted to  his  wife  and  his  four  children.  He  is 
having  his  house  in  "London,  S.  W."  fitted  up 
with  the  huge  tiled  stoves  beloved  by  all  Germans, 
high  or  low.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  United 
States,  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  him. 

The  fluidity  of  social  customs  in  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  endless  puzzlement  to  visit- 
ing foreigners.  The  social  fabric  of  a  republic 
must  of  necessity  be  homespun,  its  woof  and  weft 
the  will  of  the  people,  its  design  blurred  by  in- 
dividual caprice.  In  Europe,  in  all  questions  of 
social  usage,  one  knows  what  to  do,  and  when 
and  how  to  do  it.  All  foreign  representatives, 
save  perhaps  the  British,  murmur  despairingly  to 
themselves  that  the  "mceurs"  of  the  Americans 
are  "bien  difficile" — ^these  foreigners  accustomed 
to  courts  find  the  simplicity  of  a  republic  dis- 
tracting. 

Diplomatists'  wives,  to  be  successes,  must  be 
born,  for  the  question  of  temperament  and  adapt- 
ability is  not  one  of  making.  The  Marchioness 
of  Dufferin  and  Ava  was  an  ideal  ambassadress. 
Suave,  dignified,  tactful,  and  of  infinite  conversa- 
tional resource,  she  had,  too,  that  plasticity  of 
temperament  which  saved  her  from  much  wear 
and  tear,  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  con- 
tinual change  of  scene.  The  first  time  I  met  her 
was  in  Paris  in  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Petits  Champs,  the  occasion  being  the  taking  of 
the  black  veil  by  certain  young  sisters.  Some 
half  dozen  guests  besides  the  girls'  relatives  had 
been  asked  to  the  chapel.  The.  Marchioness 
of  Dufferin  and  Ava  was  that  morning  so  sim- 
ple, so  unassumingly  the  great  lady,  so  gentle 
when,  after  the  solemn  ceremony,  we  went  down 
to  greet  the  newly  made  nuns  in  the  great  bare 
convent  salon,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  her 
the  same  woman  when  that  night  she  stood,  blaz- 
ing with  jewels,  representative  of  her  Queen  and 
her  country  receiving  in  their  name  the  "haut 
monde"  of  Europe. 
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Jeremiah  Curtin,  translator  of  Sienkiewicz,  now 
in  Russia,  sends  word  that  the  Polish  novelist's 
life-work  dealing  with  Sobieski  is  progressing. 
After  its  completion,  Sienkiewicz  will  enter  upon  a 
ten-volume  series  in  which  Napoleon  will  be  the 
central  figure. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News 
has  interviewed  Sienkiewicz  and  sends  the  most 
interesting  account  of  the  author  that  has  been 
given. 

Faultlessly  dressed,  and  for  his  age— he  is  fifty- 
three  years  old — remarkably  well-preserved, 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz  presents  the  perfect  type  of  the 
Polish  gentleman,  of  that  aristocracy  which  is  infer- 
ior to  none  in  Europe.  His  manner  is  languid;  he 
speaks  slowly  and  without  volubility,  and  though  he 
has  done  most  of  the  things  which  this  world  offers 
for  a  rich  man  to  do.  he  seems  to  take  little  interest 
in  anything  outside  of  literature.  This  languor  and 
indifference  may  possibly  result  in  some  degree 
from  the  state  of  his  health— a  fever  which  he  con- 
tracted during  a  six  months'  hunting  expedition  in 
Africa  in  1891  has  left  him  with  chronic  dyspepsia 
— as  well  as  from  his  habit  of  constantly  smoking 
the  strongest  cigars.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
grief  in  his  life. 

Sienkiewicz  began  to  write,  and  has  writteji  ever 
since,  purely  from  love  of  the  art.  Indeed,  in 
Poland,  authorship,  unless  combined  with  journal- 
ism, is  a  luxury  which  none  but  the  rich  can  afford. 
Authors  there  are  the  hacks  of  the  book-sellers,  and 
the  payment  for  a  sheet  of  sixteen  pages  falls  below 
what  even  a  moderately  popular  author  in  England 
receives  for  his  thousand  words.  Fortunately  for 
modern  literature,  Sienkiewicz  is  a  man  of  fortune. 

"I  began  to  write,"  he  said,  "when  I  was  20  years 
old.  At  that  time  I  was  a  student  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Warsaw.  My  first  book  was  a  novel 
called  *In  Vain.'  It  was  accepted  and  printed,  That 
is  all  that  I  can  say  as  to  its  success.  I  work  with 
great  regularity,  and  am  at  my  writing  table  every 
day  from  9  a.  m.  till  2  p.  m.  After  that  hour  I  do 
not  write  any  more,  but  spend  much  time  in  read- 
ing. When  I  was  preparing  for  *Quo  Vadis'  I 
read  a  quantity  of  books  of  all  kinds  and  in  various 
languages.  My  daily  output  is  most  irregular. 
Zola,  I  understand,  produces  a  fixed  daily  quantum. 
I  often  on  one  day  write  more  pages  than  I  write 
lines  on  another  day." 

Referring  to  Daudet's  practice  of  correcting  his 
manuscripts  over  and  over  again,  Sienkiewicz  said: 
"That  is  hardly  my  practice.  I  correct  enormously 
in  my  head,  but  little  on  the  text.  I  am  a  great 
walker.  I  correct  as  I  walk."  A  curious  particu- 
larity about  Sienkiewicz's  method  of  work  is  that 
he  invariably  uses  red  ink.  His  red  ink  is  as  much 
his  fetich  as  the  golden  drying  sand  in  Zola's  or  the 
little  Nuremberg  figurines  are  Ibsen's.  He  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  novel  "a  these,"  the  didactic 
novel.  "The  novel,"  he  said,  "should  above  all 
things' be  a  work  of  art."  His  favorite  English 
novel  is  "David  Copperfield."  Renan  appeared  to 
be  his  favorite  French  author.     Amoiicr  the  novel- 


ists, he  spoke  mainly  about  Daudet,  whose  "Fro- 
ment  Jeune  et  Risler  Aine"  he  considers  by  far  his 
best  work.    "It  gets  so  near  to  nature,"  he  said. 

He  is  a  great  traveler  and  a  lover  of  sport  and  ad- 
venture. He  has  held  his  own  against  pirates,  he 
has  shot  lions,  he  has  fought  with  crocodiles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kingarzi  Wami,  and  has  been  attacked 
by  an  infuriated  hippopotamus.  "I  organized  an 
expedition,"  he  said,  *  in  1891*  Count  Tyshexicz 
was  my  companion.  We  went  via  Zanzibar  and 
thence  into  the  German  possessions.  We  traveled 
on  foot,  of  course,  camping  in  tents.  No  literary 
work  was  possible.  But  we  had  many  adventures, 
the  most  exciting  of  which  was,  perhaps,  when  a 
hippopotamus  attacked  our  boat  and  tried  to  upset 
it.  The  boat,  however,  was  too  big.  It  was  all 
very  pleasant  until  the  fever  took  me.  I  had  two 
bad  attacks,  and  so  determined  to  return  home  and 
avoid  a  third  attack,  which  would  have  been  fatal. 
As  I  lay  in  my  tent  one  night  and  listened  to  the 
roaring  of  the  lions,  the  scenes  in  the  amphi- 
theatre in  *Quo  Vadis*  rose  up  before  my  eyes. 
This,"  he  added,  "confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  I 
had  made  many  years  previously — to  write  a  book 
about  Rome.  I  have  always  loved  Rome.  I  have 
visited  Rome  nine  times.  I  know  it  very  well.  It 
was  as  quite  a  little  boy  that  the  ambition  first  took 
me  to  write  a  book  about  Rome.  I  was  reading 
Tacitus  at  the  time  with  great  enjoyment.  He  has 
always  interested  me — particularly  his  annals. 
There  is  so  much  of  the  gentleman,  of  the  aristo- 
crat, about  Tacitus. 

"I  began  'Quo  Vadis'  in  Warsaw,  at  my  house, 
in  Ulica  Spolna.  The  actual  writing  of  it  took 
me  one  year.  But  I  had  made  great  preparations 
and  had  filled  many  note-books  from  the  pile  ol 
books  I  had  read.  Tacitus  was  my  great  source  of 
inspiration.  He  gave  me  my  Nero.  Suetonius's 
gossip  was  useful.  Details  were  gleaned  here  and 
there.  Thus,  it  was  in  Sallust  that  I  found  the  de- 
scription of  the  eyeglass  made  of  an  emerald.  I 
read  up  the  *Early  Cays  of  Christianity,'  by  Dean 
Farrar,  whom  I  consider  a  man  of  great  science.  I 
studied  Baumeister  and  Mommsen,  and  I  found 
Renan's  'Anti-Christ'  most  useful." 

Although  millions  of  copies  of  "Quo  Vadis"  have 
been  sold  in  the  United  States,  the  author,  we  are 
informed,  has  received  little  in  the  shape  of  royal- 
ties from  this  country.  It  is  a  circumstance  which 
leaves  him  calm.  "I  know  nothing  about  business^ 
I  don't  admire  business,"  he  said,  when  speaking  of 
a  nine  months'  tour  which  he  took  in  America  in 
1877.  Much  of  this  time  was  spent  in  California,  and, 
apropos  of  this,  he  said:  "What  I  most  admire 
in  America  is  the  scenery,  the  splendid  nature.  This 
is  what  so  pleased  me  in  California.  The  people  in 
the  country  there  are  delightful,  so  different  from 
the  people  in  San  Francisco,  all  business  men. 
And  I  don't  admire  business." 

His  American  tour  is  described  in  his  "Lettres 
de  Voyage,"  "Listy  z  Podrozy." 


Madam  Sarah  Grand  was  born  in  Ireland, 
though  her  parents  are  English,  her  father  being 
an  officer  of  the  navy.     She  was  married  very 
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young  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  McFall.  The  first 
five  years  after  her  marriage  she  traveled  in 
the  East,  visiting  China,  India  and  Japan.  Young 
as  she  was,  the  agony  of  woman's  lot  in  the  East, 
as  she  saw  it  with  her  own  eyes,  deeply  affected 
her,  and  this  experience  in  the  Orient  has  always 
colored  her  views  on  the  position  of  woman  in 
the  Occident.  It  was  the  galling  sense  of  outrage 
induced  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
women  of  the  East  rather  than  any  unhappiness 
in  her  own  marriage  that  gave  her  earlier  work 
its  vehement  and  vindictive  character.  More 
recently  Madam  Grand's  sense  of  humor  has  come 
to  her  rescue. 

The  author  of  the  Heavenly  Twins  and  of  Bab 
gained  fame  only  through  hard  work,  long  eating 
out  her  soul  in  weary  expectation.  She  is  a  lady 
to  the  finger  tips — accomplished,  clever  and 
charming.  She  talks  brilliantly,  is  a  delightful 
musician  and  lectures  with  easy  grace.  Madam 
Grand  lives  in  her  country  house  at  Langton, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells.  She  goes  only  occasion- 
ally to  London,  though  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Pioneer,  the  principle  woman's  club  in  London. 
She  takes  a  keen  delight  in  country  life,  enjoys 
the  wheel,  and  is  vice-president  of  a  cycling 
association. 


The  room  in  which  General  Lew  Wallace  does 
his  work  is  probably  one  of  the  most  finely-ap- 
pointed "author's  dens"  in  the  world.  General 
Wallace  has  built  near  his  residence  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana,  a  rather  unique,  and  in  some 
respects  a  magnificent,  structure  of  brick  and 
stone,  with  a  tower  and  dome,  and  surrounded 
by  a  moat.  The  interior  is  one  great  room;  the 
light  enters  through  glasses  in  the  dome;  at 
night  scores  of  electric  lamps  of  rich  design  shed 
brilliant  illumination.  The  ceiling  of  the  dome 
is  frescoed  in  ivory;  the  walls  down  to  the  book- 
cases in  silver-green.  In  the  center  stands  a 
great  table  littered  with  books,  manuscripts  and 
letters,  and  about  the  room  are  statuary,  en- 
gravings, paintings  and  Oriental  relics.  A  huge 
fireplace  occupies  one  end  of  the  study.  General 
Wallace  thus  describes  his  working  methods: 

I  begin  to  write  at  about  9  a.  m.,  keep  at  work  till 
noon,  resume  about  1.30  p.  m.,  and  leave  my  studio 
at  about  four.  I  then  take  exercise  for  two  hours. 
I  walk,  or  ride,  according  to  the  weather.  When  it 
rains,  I  put  on  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  and  trudge 
five  or  seven  miles  across  the  country,  I  usually 
ride  a  dozen  miles.  To  this  habit  of  taking  regular 
exercise  I  attribute  my  good  health.  I  eat  just 
what  I  want,  and  as  much  as  I  want.  When  night 
comes  I  lie  down  and  sleep  like  a  child,  never  once 
waking  till  morning.  I  usuall]r  retire  at  9.30  and 
rise  at  7.30.  aiming  to  secure  nine  hours'  sleep.  I 
smoke  at   pleasure  a   pipe  or  cigar,  but  never  a 


cigarette,  which  I  consider  the  deadliest  thing  a. 
person  can  put  into  his  mouth.  The  amount  of  work 
I  produce  daily  varies  greatly.  What  I  write  to- 
day in  the  rough,  to-morrow  morning  I  will  revise; 
perhaps  reducing  it  to  twenty  words,  or  perhaps 
striking  out  all  the  day's  work  and  beginning  at  the 
same  point  once  more.  That  constitutes  my  second 
copy.  When  the  proofs  come  from  the  publisher 
another  revision  takes  place.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
condensation  and  expurgation. 

The  new  Canadian  writer,  Ralph  Connor  by 
signature,  the  Reverend  Charles  W.  Gordon  by 
name,  is  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Winnipeg.  He 
was  born  in  i860  in  the  heart  of  the  Canadian 
woods  and  schooled  at  Toronto  University. 


'  The  author  of  The  Habitant,  Doctor  William 
Henry  Drummond,  though  master  of  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  French  Canada,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  County  Leitrim,  going  to  Montreal 
when  he  was  ten  years  old. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Bell,  writing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine, gives  an  unpublished  chapter  in  the  life  of 
Stevenson : 

Late  in  December  (1879)  Stevenson  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  he  was  given  a  "job" — the  transaction  did  not 
even  rise  to  the  dignity  of  "obtaining  a  position" — 
in  the  city  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. With  this  he  began  a  brief  but  hardly  promis- 
ing career,  which  was  to  be  numbered  by  days.  His 
first  assignment  was  to  "cover"  a  holiday  jollification 
arranged  by  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  very  poor  and  their  children.  Steven- 
son wrot#  a  gorgeous  story,  in  which  all  the  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  local  aspect  of  the  festival 
was  carefully  ignored.  It  treated  of  the  theory  of 
giving  and  of  the  blessedness  of  giving  to  children, 
it  was  a  special  pleading  for  the  virtue  of  unselfish- 
ness, it  was  a  rhapsody  on  the  Beatitudes,  it  was 
everything  desirable,  but  it  was  not  "a  newspaper 
story."  It  was  a  hopeless  tissue  of  platitudes,  so  far 
as  the  requirements  of  the  city  editor  were  con- 
cerned; and  that  proverbially  fretful  person  acri- 
moniously asked  his  new  reporter,  who  stood  be- 
fore him,  long,  gangling,  ill-dressed,  starved-look- 
ing.  if  he  knew  where  the  festi  '1  had  been  held, 
who  the  committee  men  in  charge  -ere,  and  if  he 
had  a  list  of  the  merchants  who  had  provided  the 
presents  for  the  children.  To  these  reasonable 
questions  Stevenson  replied  that  he  had  not  thought 
such  details  at  all  worth  while.  A  brisk  young 
police  reporter  was  hurriedly  sent  out  for  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  matter,  and  Stevenson  was 
told  that  his  "copy"  would  probably  prove  available 
for  a  Sunday  special. 

The  first  literary  work  of  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Townsend,  whose  book.  Days  Like  These,  we 
reviewed  last  month,  was  done  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut.  Mr.  Townsend  is  a  native  of 
Cleveland ;  he  went  to  California  when  his  school 
days  were  ended,  with  the  purpose  of  becoming 
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a  mining  engineer.  But  writing  possessed  a 
greater  attraction  for  him,  and  after  a  year  in 
the  mines  he  took  up  newspaper  work  in  San 
Francisco,  and  in  1892  came  to  New  York  for  a 
place  on  the  Sun. 


Charles  Hemstreet  has  resigned  as  night  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Society  Press  Bureau,  and 
will  devote  his  time  to  literature.  He  is  begin- 
ning with  an  historical  novel. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  is  at  work  upon  a  new  novel 
concerning  which  great  secrecy  is  observed  as 
to  title,  scenes  and  purpose.  Mr.  Barrie  began 
writing  when  he  was  a  school  boy  at  Dumfries 
Academy;  at  Edinburgh  University  he  remained 
an  unrecognized  genius,  making  very  little  im- 
pression on  his  fellow-students,  who  in  point  of 
fact  voted  him  dull.  Barrie  is  still  very  shy 
and  nervous;  he  speaks  hesitatingly,  and  with 
a  strong  Scotch  accent.  He  may  usually  be  seen 
with  his  hands  buried  in  his  trouser  pockets.  His 
wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Anstey,  an  actress, 
is  a  perfect  complement  to  her  husband,  being  a 
vivacious  conversationalist  and  fond  of  society. 


The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  publishes  the  de- 
cree by  which  the  Holy  Synod  excommunicates 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi  from  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.     Its  wording  is  as  follows: 

In  his  works  and  letters,  which  are  circulated  by 
himself  and  his  disciples  all  over  the  world,  but 
especially  within  the  borders  of  our  dear  Father- 
land, he  preaches  with  the  zeal  of  a  fanatic  the 
abrogation  of  all  dogmas  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
and  of  the  real  existence  of  the  Christian  faith,  of 
a  personal  God,  who  is  worshiped  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  universe, 
denies  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-Man,  the 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  wofld,  who  suffered 
for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  and  rose  from 
the  dead,  denies  the  immaculate  conception  at  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  the  Lord  and  the  pure  virgin- 
ity of  the  holy  mother  of  God,  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  before  and  after  birth,  does  not  believe  in  the 
life  after  death  and  in  a  judgment,  rejects  all  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  and  the  abundantly 
blessed  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them,  and 
has  not  feared,  since  he  has  scorned  the  most  holy 
articles  of  the  belief  of  orthodox  people,  to  take 
upon  himself  to  mock  at  the  j?reatest  of  sacraments, 
the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Mass.  All  this  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi  continually  preaches  in  words  and  writ- 
ings to  the  scandal  and  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
Orthodox  world;  and  has  thereby  not  secretly  but 
openly  before  all  knowingly  and  purposely  fallen 
away  from  all  communion  with  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Attempts  that  have  been  made  for  his 
conversion  remained  without  effect.  Therefore  the 
Church  does  not  recognize  him  as  a  member  and 
cannot  recognize  him  as  such  until  he  repents  and 
''ews  his  membership. 


Joseph  Conrad,  author  of  Lord  Jim,  and  part- 
author  of  The  Inheritors,  is  a  master  in  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  service.  When  in  England  he  lives 
at  Kent  Farm,  Sanford  near  Hythe,  Kent. 


Maud  Howard  Peterson,  author  of  The  Potter 
and  the  Clay,  comes  of  good  literary  stock.  Her 
grandfather  was  Charles  J.  Peterson,  editor  and 
chief  owner  in  the  '50*5  and  '6o's  of  Peterson's 
Magazine,  and  the  patron  of  the  literary  lights  of 
that  period. 


M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  new  book.  The  Life 
of  the  Bee,  an  advance  chapter  of  which  appeared 
in  Current  Literature  for  May,  is  attracting  the 
widest  and  most  favorable  notice  of  the  critics 
in  Europe. 


Katharine  de  Forest  has  contributed  to  Har- 
per's Bazar  the  report  of  an  interview  with  M. 
Maeterlinck,  from  which  the  following  excerpts 
may  be  of  interest: 

Going  in  to  see  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  the  other 
day,  I  found  him  absorbed  in  his  bees,  which  were 
apparently  just  beginning  to  wake  from  their  winter 
sleep.  M.  Maeterlinck  lives  the  life  of  a  recluse  in 
Paris,  or  rather  in  Passy,  for  his  habitation  is  a  pa- 
vilion looking  out  over  the  lovely  old  gardens  of 
the  Rue  Reynouard,  with  the  beautiful  Florentine 
view  out  towards  Mount  Valerien  beyond.  "Un- 
der my  window  a  nightingale  sings  every  night," 
said  M.  Maeterlinck,  as  he  opened  wide  the  win- 
dows of  his  den,  to  show  me  the  exquisite  pano- 
rama outside.  No  one  could  give  you  the 
impression  of  being  a  more  simple,  healthy,  out-of- 
door  sort  of  person  than  M.  Maeterlinck.  He  does 
not  like  to  talk  about  his  books,  he  is  fond  of  bicy- 
cling and  all  sorts  of  out-door  exercise,  he  hates 
pose,  and  particularly  objects  to  most  of  the  things 
which  are  written  about  him,  in  general  by  people 
he  has  never  seen. 

The  proof-sheets  of  The  Bees,  Maeterlinck's 
latest  book,  lay  scattered  over  his  work  table;  a 
great,  solid  table  that  he  had  made  himself,  with 
beams  and  supports  painted  leaf  green,  and  a  top  of 
the  purest,  brightest  scarlet,  with  a  slight  glaze. 
**It  is  only  made  of  oil-cloth,"  said  its  owner,  **and 
painted  red  by  me."  *'How  did  you  get  this  sort  of 
austere  Belgian  quaintness  into  this  old  eighteenth- 
century  French  hotel?"  I  asked. 

"By  bringing  everything  I  have  put  into  it  from 
my  own  country,"  was  the  answer;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  the  paint  on  the  cream  walls,  that  on 
the  green  blinds,  and  the  touches  of  scarlet  here 
and  tl\ere  in  the  bookcases,  or  a  bit  of  wood-work, 
were  brought  from  Holland. 

Maeterlinck's  study  with  its  light,  its  austerity, 
its  simple  tones,  seems  a  place  for  clear,  lofty 
thought.  The  exquisite  neatness  of  a  Dutch  inter- 
ior reigns  there.  There  are  only  three  colors  in 
the  room,  leaf  green,  pure  red,  and  a  note  of  mauve 
in  batiste  curtains  hanging  full  over  the  windows. 
Between  the  two  long  French  windows  is  a  hanging 
Dutch  bookcase  painted  red,  filled  entirely  with 
volumes  bound  in  red  leather  of  the  same  shade. 
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Across  the  top  is  a  row  of  little  scarlet  flower-pots, 
each  containing  a  tiny  cactus.  In  one  corner  a 
quaint  cupboard  has  been  set  in,  with  doors  made 
of  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass,  the  leads  of 
which  are  painted  green.  There  is  a  break  between 
the  top  and  bottom,  before  which  hangs  a  scarlet 
curtain.  The  floor  of  polished  wood  shines  so  that 
it  might  reflect  your  face.  There  are  no  ornaments 
in  the  room  save  books,  and,  the  other  day,  a 
single  plant  of  purple  heather.  On  the  mantel- 
piece are  exquisite  bits  of  old  Dutch  glass.  The 
only  pictures  are  framed  photographs,  which  make 
harmonious  spots  of  gray  in  the  general  color 
scheme  of  scarlet,  green,  and  mauve.  Just  outside 
the  window  Maeterlinck  places  his  beehive,  made 
with  glass  sides,  where  he  watches  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  apiarist  that  marvellous  world  from 
which  he  has  drawn,  in  his  latest  book,  reflections 
of  such  a  lofty  philosophy  that  one  volume  alone 
would  reveal  him  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  this 
earth.  ' 

No  one  could  know,  without  talking  with  its 
author,  what  endless  detail  of  observation,  for  one 
thing,  the  book  has  involved.  "I  knew  that  bees 
could  communicate  with  each  other,"  Maeterlinck 
said  to  me.  **I  knew  that  one  bee  could  say  to  an- 
other, *In  such  and  such  a  place  I  have  found 
honey.  Come  with  me  and  I  will  take  you  there.* 
But  what  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  one  bee 
could  relate  a  connected  story  to  another,  could  say, 
*In  such  and  such  a  place  there  is  honey;  to  reach 
it  you  must  first  go  to  the  right,  then  the  left,  then 
go  along  the  corridor.'  Eh  bien!  I  have  found 
two  or  three  bees  who  could  do  that." 


The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Frank 
Norris,  whose  work  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1870;  removed 
to  California  in  '84;  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Harvard;  from  'SS-'pi, 
studied  art  in  Paris;  from  '9i-'93  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Wave;  went  as  a  corre- 
spondent to  South  Africa  where  he  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Jameson  Raid;  nearly  died  of  fever 
there,  and  got  into  disfavor  with  the  ofllicials  who 
gave  him  twenty- four  hours  to  leave;  in  '98  was 
war  correspondent  in  Cuba;  since  then  he  has 
been  engaged  upon  his  Wheat  Trilogy. 


Miss  Jean  B.  Mason  has  contributed  to  the 
press  a  biography  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Fer- 
guson, and  a  study  of  his  life  and  work,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  excerpts : 

One  afternoon  we  found  Mr.  Ferguson  at  home 
in  an  adobe  house  which  had  once  been  honored 
by  the  presence  of  President  Hayes.  We  entered 
through  a  small  court  shaded  by  the  graceful  pepper 
tree,  in  the  branches  of  which  innumerable  black- 
birds kept  up  a  loud  and  constant  chatter,  the  only 
noise  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  place.  We  had 
come  from  Boston  with  messages  from  mutual 
friends  and  received  a  cordial  welcome.  The  mes- 
tjuitewood  fire  which  burned  in  one  corner  of  the 
living-room  where  we  sat  revealed  the  slight  boyish 
figure  and  illumined  the  face  of  the  man.  Mr.  Fer- 
firusons  personality,  shown  so  strongly  throughout 
his  book,  has  the  charm  and  strength  of  one  who 


has  thought  and  lived,  who  is  "not  afraid  to  die 
in  his  working  clothes  as  a  common  man";  of  one 
who  has  loved  and  experienced  all  that  lovini?  im- 
plies of  suffering  and  sorrow — one  of  the  "fearless, 
free  spirits  that  dare  everything  for  love." 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  of  Scotch  parentage  far  re- 
moved. He  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  after 
spending  two  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Buffalo. 

He  afterward  went  to  Germany  to  fit  himself  for 
a  consular  position,  which  he  had  some  idea  of 
filling.  While  in  Berlin  there  befell  him  that  which 
altered  the  whole  tenor  of  his  thought  and  life — he 
met  his  future  wife.  It  was  one  of  those  chance 
meetings  we  never  understand.  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
given  some  little  thought  to  social  questions  and 
economics.  Mrs.  Ferguson  had  given  them  her 
intensest  interest,  having  watched  with  many  ques- 
tionings tht  gradual  encroachment  of  the  sub- 
merged tenth  upon  the  old  aristocratic  quarter  of 
New  York.  The  socialistic  fever  was  aroused 
within  her.  Under  her  influence  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy.  The 
Church  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  social  conditions  could  be  reached  and  alle- 
viated. He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  after 
studying  in  New  York  and  Buffalo.  He  filled 
varous  clerical  offices  until  with  his  family  he  re- 
moved to  a  farm  in  Scituate,  wishing  to  get  away 
from  things  to  think  out  the  mysteries  of  life,  still 
feeling  that  through  the  Church  was  to  come  the 
solution  of  economic  problems.  The  farming  ex- 
periment had  its  failures — Mr.  Ferguson  was  not  a 
farmer.  It  had  its  successes,  too,  and  what  was  of 
greater  importance  than  the  pursuit  of  husbandry 
was  the  close  and  lasting  friendships  formed  with 
the  people.  There  was  also  a  church  in  Nebraska, 
and  now  Mr.  Ferguson  holds  the  position  of  rector 
of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Tucson. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Ferguson  finds  much  inspira- 
tion in  this  desert  land,  with  nothing  between  him 
and  the  eternal  sky,  cut  off  from  the  world  on  every 
side  by  rugged  mountains  that  answer  to  all  the 
varying  moods  of  men,  now  intimate,  now  far  re- 
moved, now  swathed  in  an  exquisite  sapphire  hue 
that  reveals  every  crack  and  crevice — the  beauty 
that  only  age  and  battles  and  cataclysms  can  give. 

According  to  Miss  Mason's  account  the  chap- 
ters of  The  Religion  of  Democracy  were  written 
in  several  places. 

The  foreword  or  symbol  was  written  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington;  the  first  chap- 
ter, "The  Return  to  the  Concrete."  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library;  the  second,  "The  Man  of  th^  Mod- 
ern Spirit,"  on  the  farm  at  Scituate  in  i8q7  and 
1898:  the  third,  "The  Revolution  Absolute,"  at 
Washington  in  iSqq;  chapter  four,  "The  Discovery 
of  America,"  at  Washington  one  afternoon,  in  a 
field  where  he  had  a  distant  view  of  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol:  chapter  five,  "The  Discount  of  Glory,"  at 
Washington  during  the  summer  of  1898,  after  the 
victory  in  Manila  harbor;  chapter  six,  "The  Sov- 
ereignty of  the  People,"  chapter  seven,  "The  World 
of  News,"  and  chapter  eight,  "The  Gate  of  Good- 
ness," in  a  Canadian  cottage  in  1898;  chapter  nine, 
"The  Rise  of  a  Democratic  Catholic  Demand,"  in 
Nebraska,  while  riding  on  a  broncho,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  i8q9.  The  last  chapter,  **The  Last  Day  of 
the  Machine  Age,"  was  reprinted  from  ^lind, 
where  it  appeared  in  November  1900. 
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The  report  that  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend 

Brady  has  left  the  ministry  is  incorrect.  ♦  Mr. 
Brady  has  been  over-working  himself,  and  has 
felt  it  best  to  resign  Jiis  parish  at  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania,  but  he  detains  his  orders. 

The    quintet    of    books    of    music    which 

Messrs.  Scribner*s  Sons  have  been  publishing  will 
be  complete  with  the  publication  in  the  fall  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiers  The  Pianoforte  and  Its 
Music. 

^Lafcadio  Hearn  has  been  made  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  London  Japan  Society. 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Hillegas'  book.  With  the 

Boer  Forces,  has  been  suppressed  by  the  English 
authorities  in  South  Africa. 

A  book  from  Ellsworth  Kelly  may  be  ex- 
pected soon.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  writer  of  short 
stones  possessing  some  remarkable  characteris- 
tics; the  sketch,  *Tardners,"  printed  in  Current 
Literature  for  April,  is  one  of  his  best.  Though 
now  a  resident  of  Kansas,  where  he  is  a  member 
of  the  bar  and  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Woodson  County,  Mr.  Kelly  had  the  distinction 
of  being  born  in  Indiana,  and  his  new  book  will 
deal  with  the  life  of  the  Wabash  Valley. 

Those  who  have  read  anything  from  the 

pen  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Peoria, 
will  hear  with  pleasure  that  a  volume  collected 
from  his  writings  and  addresses  may  be  expected 
soon.  Aphorisms  and  Reflections  is  the  title; 
the  publishers  will  be  Messrs.  McClurg  &  Com- 
pany. Bishop  Spalding's  writing  is  made  unique 
by  a  singular  elevation  of  tone,  a  noble  vein  of 
meditation,  a  ripe  aphoristic  wisdom  and  charming 
literary  grace. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  current  novel,  The  Eter- 
nal City,  running  simultaneously  in  Collier's 
Weekly  and  the  Ladies*  Magazine,  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  English  publication.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  a  certain  instalment  contained 
matter  which  Messrs.  Pearson  were  unwilling  to 
lay  before  their;  readers.  The  Pearsons  paid  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  English  serial  rights  of 
The  Eternal  City,  and  have  now  brought  suit 
against  Mr.  Caine  for  the  return  of  this  sum 
and  other  damages.  Signor  Salvatore  Cortesi, 
writing  from  Rome  to  a  Venetian  newspaper, 
L'Adriatico,  thus  speaks  of  the  pains  which  Hall 
Caine  took  gathering  the  material  for  The  Eter- 
nal City: 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  that  I  should 
tell  you  something  about  Hall  Caine,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  genial  personalities,  as  a 
thinker,  a  literary  man,  and  a  student  of  the  social 


question.  Besides,  he  deserves  our  attention  be- 
cause since  1897  he  has  passed  five  or  six  months 
of  each  year  in  Rome — coming  in  December  and 
staying  until  the  heat  compels  him  to  go  north 
again — to  study  our  country  in  its  multiform  as- 
pects, the  sentiments,  desires,  and  passions  of  our 
people,  not  in  a  superficial  or  incomplete  way,  but 
deeply,  making  himself  master  of  all  the  details  con- 
cerning them.  How  different  he  is  in  this  from 
certain  other  foreign  writers  who,  after  having 
been  only  for  a  few  weeks  among  us,  and  often  sur- 
rounded by  persons  interested  in  showing  only  one 
side  of  our  life,  and  that  not  always  the  best,  have 
afterward  given  opinions  and  judgment  on  men 
and  things  with  a  gravity  only  to  be  exceeded  by 
their  ignorance! 

But  with  Hall  Caine  it  is  the  reverse.  I  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  corner  of  Rome  that  he  has  not 
explored,  or  a  class  of  our  citizens  with  whom  he 
has  not  mixed,  seeking  to  understand  all  their  most 
intimate  thoughts  and  aspirations.  He  has  fre- 
quented our  law  courts  and  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, succeeding  by  the  power  of  his  genius  in 
assimilating  even  those  things  which  for  a  stranger 
must  be  difficult  to  understand.  He  has  visited  the 
Vatican  and  the  prisons;  he  has  taken  part  in  the 
carnival  feasts  as  well  as  in  the  miseries  of  the 
poor;  he  has  mixed  with  the  highest  aristocracy, 
with  the  nobility,  with  the  learned,  with  those  who 
are  struggling  for  a  political  ideal  and  the  conquest 
of  humanity. 

A  young  lady  of  Venice  and  her  father 

recently  had  a  difference  of  notion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  her  reading  a  book  by  M.  Zola. 
Her  father  wrote  to  Zola  asking  for  his  advice, 
"to  which  the  contending  parties  (father  and 
daughter)  would  bow."  Zola  made  this  reply  to 
the  question: 

I  do  not  write  for  young  ladies,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  every  kind  of  reading  is  good  for  brains 
which  are  still  in  the  process  of  development.  You 
are  perfectly  right  to  guide  the  education  and  cul- 
ture of  your  children  as  you  think  right,  and  they 
owe  you  obedience.  When  they  grow  older  and 
mix  with  the  world,  they  will  read  what  they 
please. 

"Basil  King,"  as  the  author  of  Griselda 

signs  himself,  is  believed  to  be  the  Rev.  William 
B.  King,  lately  rector  of  Christ  church,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

A  clever  English  literary  kgent  is  out  with 

a  new  plan  for  booming  books.  He  has  not  yeli 
put  it  into  actual  operation,  but  perhaps  now  the 
idea  is  conceived  its  realization  is  not  so  remote. 
"Practical  demonstration,"  says  our  man,  in  Lon- 
don Black  and  White,  "seems  to  be  one  of  the 
things  which  the  public  likes."  He  remembers 
shop  windows  showing  cigar-makers  at  work, 
rug-weavers  at  their  looms,  cobblers  repairing 
boots  while  you  wait,  hair  dressers  plying  their 
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artistic  profession.  Why  not  novel-writing  while 
you  wait?  Suppose  the  popular  novelist  takes  a 
shop  in  Regent  street  or  Broadway,  has  his  win- 
dow tastefully  decorated  in  art  muslins,  copies 
of  his  books  reposing  on  mahogany  shelves  about 
him,  and  himself  seated  in  a  beautiful  swinging 
chair  at  a  lovely  writing  desk  scribbling  away  for 
his  life — a  devil  running  off  with  his  copy  direct- 
ly each  sheet  be  finished — or  even  in  a  neighbor- 
ing window  compositors  setting  the  immortal  stuff 
dashed  off  by  the  popular  writer.  Think  of  the 
crowds!  The  increased  sales!  What  possibil- 
ities ! 

-Mr.    D.    Sidney    Appleton,    second    vice- 


president  of  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  has  sailed 
for  England  to  take  charge  of  the  London  branch 
of  that  house.  The  Appletons  have  maintained 
a  London  office  for  nearly  seventy  years,  but 
are  apparently  to  enter  more  actively  than  ever 
into  competition  for  the  work  of  foreign  writers, 
and  the  increase  of  the  circulation  of  their  own 
books  especially  in  England. 

The  author  of  The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 

land — Maxwell  Gray — has  finished  a  new  novel 
which  the  Appletons  will  shortly  publish  under 
the  title  of  Four  Leaved  Clover. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  engaged  upon 

a  biography  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Sir  George  Russell  declares  that  he  once 

asked  Dickens  what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest 
work  of  fiction.  ^'Without  doubt,"  answered 
Dickens,  "Don  Quixote,  and  if  that  had  never 
been  written,  the  best  would  have  been  Gil  Bias." 
About  a  year  before  the  novelist's  death  Sir  George 
asked  him  which  he  considered  the  best  of  his 
own  works.    The  reply  was  "David  Copperfield." 

A  realistic  biography  of  Heine,  by  Georg 

Karpeles,  has  been  brought  out  in  Leipsic.  It 
represents  Heine  as  a  constant  falsifier,  a  victim 
of  ignoble  hate  and  degrading  prejudice,  as  a 
political  traitor  and  commercial  speculator. 

One  of  the  last  literary  undertakings  of 

the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  was  a  popular  history 
of  King  Alfred.  The  Appletons  publish  it  in  this 
country. 

Peter  Newell  is  finding  work  for  his  facile 

and  funny  brush  in  the  illustration  of  an  edition 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland  which  the  Harpers  are  to 
publish. 

Neil  Munro,  whose  style  the  London  Spec- 
tator holds  to  be  one  of  the  best  since  Stevenson, 
did  not  know  a  word  of  English  until  he  was 
ten  years  old.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
son  of  a  race  of  hunters  and  flock-masters  who 
spoke  only  Gaelic.  Mr.  Munro's  new  novel. 
Doom  Castle,  is  said  to  have  some  weird  and 


mysterious  elements  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
wild  childhood  of  the  author. 

^The  current  epistolary  literature  of  Eng- 
lish papers  is  just  now  largely  concerned  with 
a  public  matter  of  interest  to  all  who  value  the 
charm  of  English  scenery — no  less  than  the  im- 
pending destruction  of  the  view  from  Richmond 
Hill.  The  whole  river  bank  from  Richmond 
Bridge  to  Twickenham  Ferry,  with  the  adjacent 
meadows,  is  threatened.  The  charm  of  the  tow- 
path  is  to  be  ruined  by  rows  of  brick  houses. 
The  prospect  from  Richmond  Hill,  one  of  the 
glories  of  England,  will  be  lost  if  the  scheme 
is  carried  out.  The  wide  green  distances  that 
have  given  joy  to  so  many  travelers,  the  fame 
of  which  is  in  many  lands,  in  the  celebration  of 
which  poetry  and  art  have  vied — if  they  are  to 
be  saved  it  will  be  only  through  the  popular 
movement  for  their  protection,  headed  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt. 

Paul  Sabatier,  whose  life  of  St.  Francis 

Assisi  was  read  with  so  much  admiration  by 
thousands,  has  recently  unearthed  a  manuscript 
containing  the  text  of  the  rule  of  the  lay  order 
of  Franciscans,  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis  himself. 
This  rule  was  superseded  by  that  of  Pope  Nich- 
olas IV.  because  its  tendencies  were  socialistic. 

^Albert  Chevalier,  whose  fame  at  present 

rest  upon  the  coster  songs  which  he  sings  so 
realistically,  is  about  to  come  out  with  the  book 
which  is  apparently  to  be  one  of  reminiscence,  to 
judge  from  the  title,  Before  I  Forget. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  next  novel  will 

be  The  Worm  That  God  Prepared. 

Although  the  heroic  and  pathetic  story  of 

Nathan  Hale  is  vivid  in  the  recollection  of  the 
patriotic  societies  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the 
people  generally,  singularly  enough  no  biography 
of  the  Martyr  Spy  has  been  published  since  the 
inadequate  attempt  of  Stuart.  Now,  however, 
Prof.  H.  B.  Johnston,  who  has  for  some  time 
made  the  Revolutionary  period  his  particular 
study,  has  in  press  a  biography  of  Captain  Hale. 

The  following  paid  advertisements,  taken 

from  the  last  number  of  the  London  Spectator— 
they  may  be  paralleled  to  any  number  of  English 
publications  of  this  class — are  calculated  to  tickle 
the  American  fancy: 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVI- 
SECTION, 
Offices:  2  Strand,  W.  C. 

The  majority  of  contributors  to  the  Hospital  Sun- 
day Fund  presumably  desire  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing— not  to  inflict  pain  on  helpless  animals.  Yet  to  a 
number  of  those  hospitals  which  benefit  by  this 
fund  laboratories  are  attached,  where  at  a  great  ex- 
pense vast  hordes  of  animals  are  daily  and  pain- 
fully experimented  on. 

The  indiflferenre  to  suffering:  which  such  experi- 
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merits  occasion  in  the  minds  of  those  performing 
them  has,  moreover,  been  clearly  established  by 
vivisectors  themselves  (see  their  evidence  on  this 
subject  before  the  Royal  Commission). 

Persons  who  place  humanity  before  science  and 
who  desire  to  relieve  suffering  and  not  occasion  it, 
should  therefore  withhold  their  gifts  on  Sunday 
from  the  following  leading  hospitals  which  have 
laboratories  (i.  e.,  torture  chambers  for  animals) 
attached  to  them:    

Further  information  aVid  suggestions  on  this 
painful  subject  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  above  society. — Address,  etc. 

A  HUMANE  APPEAL  TO  BICYCLISTS. 

Bicyclists  are  earnestly  desired  to  be  on  guard 
against  overtasking  the  strength  of  their  dogs  when 
running  with  bicycles  at  high  speed.  Some  dogs 
would  rather  die  than  stop  when  following  their 
masters,  and  this  has  actually  happened  without  the 
knowledge  of  owners  at  the  time.  Dogs  are  fre- 
quently lost  in  country  places  consequent  on  bicycle 
riders  outrunning  them  on  roads,  many  of  them 
more  or  less  distressed  when  found. 

The  law  protecting  animals  makes  it  an  oflFence 
to  cause  dogs  and  other  animals  to  be  cruelly  ill- 
treated.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough;  to  thought- 
ful dog  owners  unnecessary;  but  callous  riders  need 
this  caution.  John  Colam, 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

The  proprietors  of  the  London  Sphere  are 

arranging  to  bring  out  weekly  an  illustrated  jour- 
nal of  society  and  the  stage,  to  be  called  The 
Tatler.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  will  edit  it;  Mr. 
Shorter  has  made  a  great  success  of  the  Sphere. 

Mr.    Henry    Murray    has    already    nearly 

completed  a  book  on  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan. 

Gabriel  Rossetti,  in  1850,  feeling  that  his 

life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  wrote  his  autobiog- 
raphy in  verse.  His  son,  William  Michael  Ros- 
setti, has  paraphrased  this  in  blank  verse,  added 
some  parts  of  his  own  and  appended  an  account 
of  the  last  four  years  of  his  father's  life,  and 
the  whole  is  about  to  be  published. 

The  spirit  in  which  Aaron  Burr  is  viewed 

by  the  author  of  Blennerhassett  is  certainly  in 
contrast  with  that  in  which  the  foe  of  Hamilton 
has  been  generally  regarded.  In  the  preface  to 
his  forthcoming  novel  Mr.  Pidgin  will  speak  of 
Burr  as — 

a  man  who  fought  bravely  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Colonies;  a  man  who  rose  to  the 
highest  position  at  the  bar,  and  who  was  offered 
a  seat  upon  the  bench;  a  man  who  was  elected 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  American 
people,  and  who  filled  the  second  place  with  a  dig- 
nity and  grace  that  have  never  been  equalled;  a 
man  who  revenged  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him, 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  on  the  fatal  field 
at  Weehawken;  a  man  who  contemplated  a  con- 
quest, and  who  was  tried  for  high  treason  by  the 
members  of  the  party  which  afterwards  carried  out 
exactly  the  programme  of  conquest  that  he  had  out- 
"ed;  a  man  who  bore  his  downfall  with  patience  * 


and  dignity;  a  man  whom  neither  political  persecu- 
ton,  nor  poverty,  nor  the  perfidy  of  his  friends 
could  force  to  speak  one  word  of  recrimination  or 
complaint;  a  man  who  bore  the  loss  of  daughter 
and  grandson,  the  dearest  ties  that  bound  him  to 
the  human  race,  with  resignation;  a  man  who  for 
twenty-five  years  thereafter  toiled  on  without  com- 
plaint to  supply  the  means  for  an  humble  living;  a 
man  who,  although  he  killed  his  foe  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  code  of  honor  then  in  force,  had 
been  called  either  assassin  or  murderer  by  the 
makers  of  school  books. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hales,  war  correspondent,  him- 
self a  warning  example  of  the  turgid  and  over- 
wrought style  of  writing,  apparently  nevertheless 
enjoys  aphorism  when  he  meets  with  it.  He  re- 
ports a  set  of  somewhat  bitter  sayings  picked  up 
around  the  camp  fire.    They  run  like  this : 

You  cannot  always  judge  a  man  by  his  com- 
pany: it  is  the  vermin  that  go  to  the  dog,  not  the 
dog  to  the  vermin. 

Out  of  power,  the  politician  panders  to  the  mob: 
in  power,  the  mob  panders  to  the  politician. 

When  a  politician  saith,  "I  am  not  as  other  men 
are;  my  hands  are  clean,"  stand  back  and  give  him 
room  to  fall.    Ananias  was  killed  for  less  than  that. 

A  millionaire  may  have  eccentricities,  but  no 
faults.  A  poor  man  may  have  many  faults:  he  has 
no  eccentricities. 

I  notice  that  most  of  the  great,  good,  and  pretty 
women  we  hear  about  in  the  Press  have  big  bank- 
ing accounts. 

Never  hit  a  foe  when  he  is  falling:  wait  until  he 
is  down  and  then  kick  him. 

A  callow  boy  loves  a  maid  for  her  good  looks, 
a  prudent  man  loves  a  damsel  for  her  good  man- 
ners: perhaps  that  is  why  so  few  prudent  men 
marry. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  upon  which  we 

have  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  ingenuous 
character  of  contemporary  book-booming  notices. 
How  altogether  delightful,  for  example,  is  this 
glimpse  into  the  home  life  of  a  popular  author 
of  the  day,  which  we  get  from  **literary"  notes 
sent  out  by  his  publishers. 

Mr.   H has  a   strong  predilection   for  roast 

goose,  and  one  Saturday  provided  an  extra  fine 
fowl  of  this  kind  for  his  Sunday  dinner.  His  ap- 
petite was  well  attuned  to  do  justice  to  this  favor- 
ite dish,  and  shortly  before  the  fowl  was  to  be 
served  he  was  horrified  to  catch  the  odor  of  burn- 
ing meat. 

Instantly  there  was  a  rush  to  the  kitchen,  where 
the  cook  was  found  in  tears  and  the  goose  burned 
almost  to  cinders.  When  the  penitent  domestic 
regained  sufficient  control  of  herself  to  speak  she 
confessed  that  she  had  become  so  engrossed  in  a 
story  that  she  had  entirely  forgotten  the  roasting 
fowl.  In  proof  of  the  extenuating  circumstances 
she  drew  from  under  her  apron  a  paper  containing 
an  installment  of  Mr.  H *s  serial.  ** ." 

A  few  quick  questions  established  the  fact  that 
she  had  not  noticed  the  name  of  the  author.  Be- 
fore this  discovery  the  dismissal  of  the  cook  had 
been  a  sealed  verdict,  but,  in  justice  to  the  force  and 

delicacy  of  the  compliment  thus  paid  Mr.  H 's 

powers  as  a  narrator,  the  verdict  was   set  aside. 
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and  the  cook  escaped  with  a  warning  that  her  lit- 
erary tastes  must  thereafter  be  held  in  subjection 
until  the  family  dinner  was  safe  on  the  table. 

-Among  the  new  Hoosier  books  great  claims 


are  made  for  An  Indiana  Girl,  by  Fred  S.  Lin- 
coln, from  the  Neale  Publishing  Company,  Wash- 
ington. 

A  notorious  quality  of  Englishmen  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  reception  which  a  recent  joke  of 
the  American  Ambassador  has  received.  At  the 
dinner  of  the  Dante  Society  the  other  day  Mr. 
Choate  playfully  remarked  that  he  owed  his 
knowledge  of  diplomatic  duties  and  usages  to 
the  play.  The  Ambassador,  by  his  fellow-guest, 
Mrs.  Craigie.  The  English  public  took  the  state- 
ment with  deadly  seriousness,  and  the  ambassador 
has  been  reminded  from  all  quarters  that  he  has 
made  what  to  Englishmen  appear  to  be  many 
and  inconceivable  diplomatic  blunders. 

^A  pathetic   interest   is   added   to   a   book 

which  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company  are 
about  to  publish,  by  the  hard  struggle  and  un- 
happy fate  of  its  young  author — who  died  before 
he  had  seen  a  page  of  proof.  The  Road  to 
Ridgeby's  is  a  story  of  the  prairies  of  Iowa.  Its 
author,  Frank  B.  Harris,  a  young  man  desper- 
ately intent  upon  a  literary  career,  spent  many 
weeks  tramping  or  journeying  in  a  movers' 
wagon  from  farm  to  farm  through  the  country. 
His  health  broke  down  through  the  hard  work, 
but  he  continued  writing  and  revising  and  at 
last  laid  the  book  down  completed — and  died. 

The  following  note  sent  out  by  an  enter- 
prising publishing  house  seems  very  personal  in 
character  but  is  of  some  interest  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  drama 
and  the  novel. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1897.  Mr.  L.  C.  Page, 
of  the  publishing  house  of  L.  C.  Page  &  Company, 
happened  to  attend  a  performance  of  Sothern  s 
play.  "An  Enemy  to  the  King."  He  realized  that 
the  drama  contained  elements  which  would  make  a 
strong  romantic  historical  novel,  discerning  at  that 
time  that  this  class  of  book  was  about  to  reach  a 
popular  vogue.  Mr.  Page  was  not  then  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Stephens,  but,  noticing  that  his  name  was 
on  the  theatre  program,  he  wrote  the  author,  and 
the  following  day  had  a  meeting  with  him  at  his 
club.  That  afternoon,  publisher  and  author  signed 
a  contract  for  a  book.  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  to 
be  based  on  the  play.  The  success  of  this  venture 
started  Mr.  Stephens  as  a  novelist,  and  he  now  de- 
votes his  entire  time  to  literature  as  a  profession, 
having  given  up  his  dramatic  career  altogether. 

Perhaps   the  most  quoted  item   from  our 

recent  columns  has  been  an  extract  from  an  inter- 
view given  by  Mr  Guy  Boothby.  This  has  been 
a  little  surprising — it  was  not  supposed  that  Mr. 
Boothby's  name  had  an^  interest  in  this  country. 
His  popularity  in  England  is  phenomenal.     Mr. 


Boothby  came  to  England  from  Australia  and  had 
the  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  to  whose  encouragement  he  owes 
much.  Since  his  advent  in  England  he  has  writ- 
ten an  enormous  number  of  novels,  all  of  which 
have  been  popular  successes.  Mr.  Boothby's  first 
book  was  well  received  by  the  critics,  but  lately 
of  course  he  has  had  no  standing  as  an  author  of 
literature.  The  Mystery  of  the  Clasped  Hands  is 
the  title  of  his  last  novel — 'a  title  indicative  of  the 
spirit  of  work  he  is  now  doing. 

The  Russian  writer,  Maxim  Gorky,  whose 

name  has  suddenly  become  familiar  in  the  West, 
is  hailed  at  home  as  the  successor  of  Tolstoi  and 
is  already  the  favorite  of  young  Russia.  Gorky 
is  now  barely  thirty-two  years  old.  His  father 
was  a  working-man  and  died  when  the  boy  was 
very  young.  Gorky  as  a  youth  worked  in  a  shoe 
shop,  at  wood  carving,  was  a  cook,  a  gardener; 
he  peddled  apples,  was  a  dock  hand,  sawed  wood, 
worked  as  a  railway  porter.  Practically  he  has 
been,  and  is,  a  tramp.  He  tramped  to  Tiflis 
where,  working  for  a  little  while  in  the  railroad 
shop,  he  published  his  first  novel  in  a  local  paper. 
Then  he  wandered  back  to  the  Volga  and  at 
Nishni  Novgorod  met  Vladimir  Korolenko — 
who  ought  to  be  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  The  Blind  Musician,  which  was  trans- 
lated ten  years  ago — who  encouraged  him  to  keep 
on  writing.  Prince  Krapotkin  has  lately  written 
of  the  immense  popularity  which  the  young 
writer  has  attained.  His  work  is  realistic  in 
the  extreme.  His  most  important  work  so  far, 
Forna  Gordyeeff,  is  being  translated  and  will  be 
published  early  in  the  fall  in  this  country.  The 
story  is  concerned  with  the  middle  class  mer- 
chant life  along  the  Volga. 

There  are  two  Andrew  Langs,  two  Robert 

Bridges  and  two  Winston  Churchills.  The  mid- 
dle class  English  public  absolutely  refuses  to  un- 
derstand that  Richard  Carvel  and  The  Crisis  were 
not  written  by  an  Englishman,  and  the  exquisite 
verses  of  the  Assistant  Editor  of  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine are  constantly,  and  even  in  publications  that 
ought  to  be  better  informed,  attributed  to  the 
English  Robert  Bridges. 

Writing  on  the  Hall  Caine-Pearson  dispute, 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  facetiously  suggests  that  the 
chapter  to  which  the  Pearsons  object  be  omitted 
in  the  serial  publication  and  that  a  competition 
be  inaugurated,  competitors  to  send  in  chapters  of 
their  own  composition,  giving  their  ideas  as  to 
what  the  moral  author  was  going  to  say  when 
the  editor  drew  the  line.  By  this  means  the 
modesty  of  the  publishers  would  be  preserved,  the 
circulation  of  the  magazine  probably  increased 
and  interest  be  gained  for  the  book  publication. 
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Br.tHart.'.Reapp.ara.c.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  °^  latC  years 

as  the  stream  of  stories  by 
Bret  Harte  has  flowed  in  an  apparently  inex- 
haustible supply,  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  spring 
were  losing  a  little  of  its  purity  and  truth,  as  if 
a  graceful  flow  of  words  were  more  and  more 
depended  upon  to  supply  a  lack  of  ideas.  This 
impression  is  not  altogether  removed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Under  the  Redwoods.*  Just  as  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  himself  is  without  a  rival  in  his 
special  sphere,  so  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat, 
M'liss  and  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  are  un- 
rivaled by  his  later  work.  Still,  such  tales  as 
Three  Vagabonds  of  Trinidad,  and  Jim's  Big 
Brother  from  California,  are  extremely  strong 
and  characteristic  work,  and  the  whole  book  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  volumes  of 
stories  recently  published. 

p.n.iop.  /» /r.w     Mrs.    Riggs    wind's    up^    the 

travels  m  Great  Britain  of 
that  famous  trio  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  hap- 
py manner.  Penelope  is  married  this  time,  but 
neither  she  nor  either  of  her  companions  has  lost 
anything  of  that  delightful  drollery  which  has 
kept  in  constant  good  humor  the  increasing  party 
whom  they  had  already  personally  conducted 
through  England  and  Scotland. 
Eiimb9th  Stuart  Ph^/pa  The  Successors  of  Mary  the 
on  th9  SerofiRt  Qytiion  Y'lTsi^  is  not  what  a  long-suf- 
fering public  might  fear.  Mrs.  Ward  is  writing 
a  discussion  of  the  servant  question.  With  the 
most  delicious  satire  she  narrates  the  experiences 
of  an  unpretentious  family  who  have  to  struggle 
with  this  tremendous  domestic  problem.  If  to 
any  the  subject  appear  a  light  and  humorous  one, 
if  it  be  thought  that  such  a  theme  aflFord  opportu- 
nity for  uninterrupted  comedy,  a  few  pages  will 
show  that  to  Mrs.  Ward  the  subject  is  a  depress- 
ingly  serious  one.  Throug^h  thcs*  pages  pass  a 
procession  of  servants  of  various  degrees  of 
stupidity,  obduracy,  incompetency  and  careless- 
ness, and  in  them  are  recorded  the  tribulations 
of  a  mistress,  her  wrestlings  with  densely  unin- 
telligent intelligence  offices  and  various  societies 
for  improving  servants  and  protecting  house- 
keepers. 


'Under  the  Redwoods.  By  Bret  Harte.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 

^Penelope's  Irish  Experiences.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 

^The  Successors  of  Mary  the  First.  By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$1-50. 
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The  House  of  de  Mailly,* 
Hke  Miss  Potter's  earlier 
book,  Uncanonized,  exhibits  an  umisual  mastery 
of  material  and  the  most  painstaking  construction. 
The  introduction  of  a  heroine  who  makes  a  study 
of  drugs  and  poisons,  and  uses  her  knowledge 
in  saving  the  hero's  life,  is  a  daring  and  ques- 
tionable feature  of  a  book  which  is  singularly 
well  contrived  and  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  historical  novel  in  vivacity  and  inter- 
est. Primarily  the  story  is  of  the  period  of  Louis 
XV.  and  Madam  de  Chateauroux,  and  the  Ameri- 
can excursus  takes  the  hero  to  Maryland  and 
flnds  him  a  bride. 

A  new  scene  for  the  romantic  novel  is  seized 
by  Mr.  Altsheler  in  his  story*  of  St.  Clair's  defeat 
and  Wayne's  victory.  One  arises  from  the  perusal 
of  the  book  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  heroic 
conflict  which  was  the  Winning  c»f  the  West. 
The  Indian  characters  are  finely  drawn.  The 
settlers  and  soldiers,  scouts  and  woodsmen,  are 
true  citizens  in  those  early  days  of  the  woods  and 
valleys  of  the  Miami  and  the  Maumee. 

Messrs.  Page  &  Company  have  published  for 
Mrs.  James  L.  Belden  a  little  book* — it  is  a  story 
of  New  Amsterdam — which  is  very  pleasing  in 
the  uniqueness  of  its  binding  and  its  typographical 
character. 

People  who  like  the  sort  of  tale  of  which  Mon- 
seur  Beauclaire  is  at  present  the  familiar  type 
ought  to  be  quite  carried  away  with  the  Brilliant 
and  Diverting  Romance  of  the  Rakish  Days  of 
Beau  Brummell's  London  and  Bath.*  The  villain 
is  a  Frenchman,  and  his  interference  between  the 
hero  and  his  lady-love  is  broken  up  through  a 
glorious  turmoil  of  clashing  steel. 

Miss  Fowler's  new  book*  of 
short  stories  displays  an  un- 
familiar feature  in  the  mental  make-up  of  the 
author  of  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby,  and  The 
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^The  House  of  de  Mailly.  A  Romance  by  Mar- 
garet Horton  Potter.  Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

2The  Wilderness  Road.  By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

^Antonia.  By  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden.  Illustrated 
by  Amy  M.  Sacker.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.50. 

*The  Curious  Courtship  of  Kate  Poins:  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Regency.  By  Louis  Evan  Shipman. 
Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50. 

*Sirius:  A  Volume  of  Fiction.  By  Ellen  Thor- 
neycroft  Fowler,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50. 
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Farringdons,  namely:  a  tendency  toward  mysti- 
cism. Miss  Fowler's  epigrammatic  style,  her  bril- 
liant and  incisive  method  are  as  fresh  as  ever; 
they  go  not  quite  naturally,  however,  with  the 
new  and  singular  mystical  strain  in  which  she 
dwejls  upon  visions  and  miracles. 

Mrs.  Cruger  contributes  to  the  flood  of  love- 
letters  a  series  of  amatory  epistles*  supposed  to  be 
those  of  a  brilliant  Hubert  Thornton  to  a  woman 
— an  artist,  one  of  whose  pictures  has  impressed 
him.  Had  these  made  the  first  book  of  the  kind, 
the  novelty  of  their  passionate  phrases  would 
have  been  attractive. 

Without  a  Warrant*  is  one  of  the  most  lively 
stories  published  of  recent  days.  It  begins  in 
tragedy,  runs  on  into  scenes  of  high  comedy,  has 
plenty  of  adventure,  some  little  mystery,  and  the 
whole  is  set  forth  in  the  most  highly  entertaining 
and  surprising  style  conceivable.  Its  plot  is  so 
full,  so  cleverly  constructed,  and  so  swift-moving 
that  the  merest  outline  of  it  here  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired  to 
make  a  good  story. 

The  author  of  Dodo  appears  again  with  a 
strong  romance  of  modern  life,"  characterized  by 
intense  dramatic  quality  and  a  suspense  which 
accumulates  almost  painfully  up  to  the  climax 
of  the  last  vivid  pages. 

There  can  be  but  one  of 
two  most  decided  opinions 
regarding  Mrs.  Voynich's  latest  novel.*  In  The 
Gadfly  this  author  raised  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion. In  Jack  Raymond  she  provokes  either 
the  warmest  admiration  for  her  realistic  hardi- 
hood, her  uncompromising  and  relentless  depic- 
tion of  human  nature  at  its  worst,  or  a  dislike 
which  approximates  loathing.  The  crude  power 
of  the  book  cannot  be  evaded  nor  denied,  but 
while  all  themes  may  be  lawful  when  handled 
with  decency,  and  this  horrible  tale  might  if  true 
have  appeared  with  propriety  in  a  criminal  record 
or  a  pathological  journal,  as  a  novel  it  is  a  dis- 
gusting affront  to  respectable  readers. 

From  Forelg.  Sources     ^^   ^^"1^   ^^   ^^^^5"^^    *^    "^^ 

too  much  in  praise  of  most 
of  the  fifteen  short  stories'^  by  Selma  Lagerlof, 
now  published  in  America.    We  have  been  accus- 


al Pathological  Ftetlom 


'His  Letters.  By  Julien  Gordon.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co..  New  York.    $1.50. 

*  Without  a  Warrant.  By  Hildegard  Brooks. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

3The  Luck  of  the  Vails.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

*Tack  Raymond.  By  E.  L.  Voynich,  author  of 
The  Gadfly.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

sprom  A  Swedish  Homestead.  By  Selma  Lager- 
lof. Translated  by  Jessie  Brochner.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York, 


tomed  to  think  of  modern  Scandinavian  fiction  as 
characterized  by  hard  realism — a  reaction  against 
the  ancient  mythical  romance.  In  the  work  of  a 
school  of  the  younger  northern  writers  appears 
again  a  vein  of  fantastic  invention.  Reading 
Lagerlof,  one  thinks  of  Andersen,  but  feels  a 
deeper  spirit,  a  wider  ranging  emotion.  Here 
are  quiet  pensive  tales;  here  is  a  novelette  of 
an  insane  man  won  back  to  health  by  love ;  here  is 
the  legend  of  King  Olaf,  the  Saint;  here  is  a 
fable  for  simple  minds  so  naive  that  by  some  it 
will  be  labeled  irreverent;  here  appears  the  for- 
est queen  who  bears  away  weary  warriors  on 
an  elk's  back;  old  Agnete,  for  whom  no  one  on 
earth  mourns,  but  at  whose  death  the  northern 
lights  gleam  as  candles  in  her  honor;  spangled 
acrobats  and  their  old  horse,  so  used  to  work  a 
merry-go-round  that  he  will  not  draw  a  cart 
except  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  Jew's  harp; 
an  old  man  saved  from  freezing  by  a  bear,  who 
afterward  ungratefully  hunts  his  saviour,  and  at 
his  death,  for  his  ingratitude,  is  refused  Christian 
burial.  Seldom  has  a  book  of  such  primitive  charm 
come  as  a  fresh  contribution  to  human  delight. 

The  Fourth  Estate^  is  by  no  means  the  best  of 
Senor  Valdes'  books,  lacking  the  large  and  drama- 
tic qualities  of  some  of  the  Spanish  author's  later 
work.  It  is,  however,  a  delightful  comedy  of 
manners,  vivid  in  its  delineation  of  the  foibles  of 
provincial  society  and  in  trenchant  satire  of  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  press. 

iHdtiforent  Ralph   Marlowe*   is   another 

'"  local    celebrity    story.       Its 

interest  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  whim- 
sicalities of  a  gallery  made  up  of  the  eccentric 
village  physician,  the  reminiscent  man-of-all- 
work,  the  cheerful  drummer,  the  obliging  tele- 
graph operator  and  the  usual  supply  of  village 
maidens.  The  hero  is  a  drug  clerk  and  his  little 
secret  furnishes  what  little  plot  there  is  to  hold 
together  these  character  sketclies  of  the  unin- 
teresting people  of  a  stagnant  Ohio  village. 

When  you  get  a  book  with  a  verse  from  the 
Rubiyat  of  Omar  on  the  title  page  and  a  hero 
named  Trevelyan,  you  know  pretty  well  what  to 
expect.  That  is  about  what  you  get  in  Miss 
Peterson's  The  Potter  and  the  Clay,^  the  work 
of.  an  immature  writer  who  takes  things  very 
seriously  indeed. 


'The  Fourth  Estate.  Authorized  translation  from 
the  original  of  A.  Palacio  Valdes,  author  of  The 
Joy  of  Captain  Ribot,  Jose,  etc.  By  Rachel 
ChalHce.     Brentano's,  New  York. 

2Raloh  Marlowe.  By  James  Ball  Naylor.  The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Co..  Akron.  Ohio.    $1.50. 

3The  Potter  and  the  Clay.  By  Maud  Howard 
Peterson.  Illustrated  bv  Charlotte  Harding. 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 
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Th9ltartftr Catharftie  Voting  eien Horper'a 

One  night  (when  Meg  was  in  her  bed 
A-dreaming  dreams  with   Moll) 

The  dolls  of  all  the  neighbors  called 
To  visit   Peg  and  Poll. 

On   every   chair  there   perched   and   sat, 
On  every  stool,  a  doll. 

Their  curls  were  brushed,  their  sashes  tied, 

Their  faces  fair  and  clean; 
They  carried  fans  and  handkerchiefs, 

The  cutest  ever  seen; 
And  some  had  come  in  China  silk 

And   some   in  velveteen. 

And  all  of  them,  yes,  every  one 

Had  brought  a  tale  to  tell 
About   the   "horrid   little   girl" 

Who   hadn't   used   her   well; 
Who'd   treated   her   with   cruelties 

Beyond  a  parallel! 

Who'd  washed  her  twenty  times  a  day 
And   dressed   her   twenty   more, 

Who'd  lost  her  socks  and  mussed  her  frocks 
And  dropped  her  on  the  floor, 

And  tagged  her  every  minute  since 
She  left  the  dolly-store! 

From  all  around  the  room  at  once 

Arose    a    deafning    din, 
And  Peg,  abetting,  told  how  Meg 

Had  struck  her  with  a  pin; 
And  Poll,  how  Moll  had  combed  her  hair 

Until   'twas   fairly  thin. 

Now,   as   it   came   about,   the   while 

That  little   Meg  and   Moll 
Were  being  thus  outrageously 

Abused  by  Peg  and  Poll. 
There    sat    in   that    fair   company 

An  awful-looking  doll — 

Her    eyes    and    nose    were    battered    in, 
Her  cheeks  were  wan  and  worn. 

Her  head  was  bare  of  hair  as  though 
It  had  been  shaved  and  shorn; 

The  clothes  she  wore  were  rent  to  rags. 
And   e'en   the   rags   were   torn; 

Her  legs  were  broken  at  the  knees 

As  in  some  mortal  fray; 
One  arm  was  hanging  by  a  thread. 

And  one  was  off  to  stay, 
While  through  a  hole  within  her  side 

Her   sawdust   ebbed   away. 

She  listened  to  the  discontent. 
And   then,   in   voice   that  broke 

For  want  of  language  to  express 
Her   state   of   feeling,   spoke: 

"Your  ignorance,  my  friends,"  she  said 
"Would  very  tears  provoke! 

"I  did  not  come  to  tell  my  past 

To    any    living   toy. 
But  I  beseech  you — look  at  me, 

And  bless  your  lot  of  joy! 
Oh,   dwell    upon   your   mercies — I 

Was  given  to  a  Boy!" 


Baby  ThoughtB HaM  Cromlte  Jomw Ltaih'B  W99kly 

There  are  lots  of  things  I  wonder, 

I  want  to  know  them  all — 
Whose  carriage  makes  the  thunder 

And  why  I  am  not  tall; 
What  the  robins  all  are  saying; 

Whose  tears  the  raindrops  are; 
If  my  dolly  likes  obeying; 

If  heaven  is  very  fair; 
If  that  tiny  cloud's  a  feather 

Just  blown  up  in  the  sky. 
And  what  makes  all  our  weather. 

And  why  I  cannot  fly; 
Where  the  great  bright  sun  is  hiding 

When  it  has  gone  away. 
Where  the  stars  are  all  abiding 

When  there  dawns  the  happy  day; 
Why  all  the  plants  are  growing; 

Whose  lamps. the  lightnings  are; 
Whence  all  the  winds  are  blowing. 

And  if  they  travel  far; 
Why  sometimes  'tis  much  colder. 

And  why  my  roses  fall — 
When  I  am  ten  times  older 

I    s'pose    I'll   know   it   all. 

/Hdian  Cradle  Song /tow  York  Prosa 

Swing  thee  low  in  thy  cradle  soft, 

Deep  in  the  dusky  wood; 
Swing  thee   low   and  swing  aloft — 

Sleep,  as  a  papoose  should; 
For  safe  is  your  little  birchen  nest, 
Quiet  will  come  and  peace  and  rest. 

If   the    little    papoose   is   good. 

The  coyote  howls  on  the  prairie  cold. 

And  the  owlet  hoots  in  the  tree. 
And  the  big  moon  shines  on  the  little  child 

As  it  slumbers  peacefully: 
So  swing  thee  high  in  thy  little  nest. 
And  swing  thee  low  and  take  the  rest 

That  the  night  wind  brings  to  thee. 

The  father  lies  on  the  fragrant  ground. 

Dreaming  of  hunt  and  fight. 
And  the  lime-leaves  rustle  with  mournful  sound 

All   through  the   solemn   night; 
But   the  little  papoose   in   his  birchen   nest. 
Is  swinging  low  as  he  takes  his  rest. 

Till  the  sun  brings  the  morning  light. 

A  Song  for  Bodttme £6«ii  f .  /fox ford Mllnrankoo  Somtlnol 

"Oh  mamma,  p'ease  sing  me  sumfin'," 

Pleads  the  little   one,  with  a  kiss, 
"For  I's  dest,  oh,  dest  so  s'eepy," 

And  mother  tries,  at  this. 
To  think  of  "sumfin'  "  to  sing  to 
The   wee   one  on   her  breast. 
And  this  is  the  drowsy  ditty 
With  which  she  woos  it  rest: 

Rock-a-by,   rock-a-by,   baby   dear, 
The  little  sleep-angel  is  somewhere  near. 
I  hear  the  sound  of  his  snowy  wings. 
As  rock-a-by,  rock-a-by,  mother  sings, 
Rock-a-by,  darling,  dream  and  rest. 
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"'At's  a  pitty  song,"  she  tells  me, 

As  her  eyelids  waver  and  fall. 
And  hide  the  sweet  blue  blossoms 
That  are  fairest  flowers  of  all. 
"It's  dest  as  pitty— pitty— " 

With  a  yawn — "as  it  tan  be. 
Sing  it  adin',  p'ease,  mamma," 
Pleads  the  little  one  on  my  knee. 
Rock-a-by,  rock-a-by,   baby  dear. 
The  little  sleep-angel  is  hoverinsr  near. 
Thear  the  flutter  of  his  white  wings, 
As  rock-a-by,  rock-a-by,  mother  sings— 
Rock-a-by,  darling,  dream  and  rest. 

Once  only  the  lids  are  lifted 

From  the  eyes  that  are  dim  with  sleep, 
As  I  bend  and  give  my  darling 

One  long,  last  kiss  to  keep. 
She  half  wakes  up  to  whisper— 

And  her  words  sound  faint  and  far — 
"Sing  it  adin',  p'ease,  mamma," — 
And  she's  gone  where  the  dream-elves  are. 
Rock-a-by,  rock-a-by,  baby  dear, 
The  little  sleep-angel  is  here,  is  here. 
Dream-feathers  fallfrom  his  wide,  white  wings. 
And  sweet  and  deep  is  the  peace  he  brings, — 
Rock-a-by,  darling,  dream  and  rest. 

Jim  Ha9  Hia  OouMa Elltabeth  Jam  lean New  York  Prett 

My  Aunt  Meliss  is  awful  good: 

She   goes  to  church  each   Sunday, 
And  never  cracks  a  joke  or  laughs 

From   Saturday  till  Monday. 
Now  I  am  eight  and  old  enough 

To  know  a  thing  or  two: 
I'm  sure  some  things  that  Auntie  tells 

Can't  possibly  be  true. 
And  yet  she  says,  and  shakes  her  head, 

"Might  happen,  Jim,  to  you." 

She  sa^s  there  is  a  Crust  Man, 

A  giant  big  and  black. 
Who  gathers  up  both  crusts  and  boys 

In  one  tremendous   sack 
And  carries  them  awaj,  'way  off. 

To  his  old  castle  grim, 
Where  he  eats  boys  up  with  the  crusts! 

"So  do  be  careful,  Jim — 
Don't  leave  your  crusts  behind  your  plate 

If  you'd  escape  from  him!" 

She  told  me  of  ^  little  boy 

Who  when  he  went  in  swimmin' 
Stayed  in  the  water  hours  and  hours 

And  frightened  all  the  women. 
They  punished  him,  but  every  day 

He  went  and  did  the  same; 
But  once  he  swam  away,  'way  out, 

And  an  old  sea  witch  came. 
Who  tied  him  fast  unto  a  rock 

(He  was  his  mother's  joy) 
And  turned  him  into— only  think! 

A  painted  wooden  buoy! 
"So  just  remember,"  Auntie  says, 

"If  you  should  take  a  swim, 
Don't  stay  too  long,  for  who  can  say 

Just  what  might  happen,  Jim?" 

If  tellin'  fibs  is  very  wrong, 

I'd  like  to  know,  I  should. 
How  Aunt  Meliss  can  tell  such  yarns 

Yet  be  so  awful   good. 


The  Ten  Werkera Emlte  Poulaaon Kindergarten  Reoiew 

Said  the  Farmer,  the  Miller,  the  Baker: 

"We'll  give  the  dear  Baby  his  food." 
Said  the  Carpenter,  Mason,  and  Glazier: 

"We'll  build  him  a  house  strong  and  good." 
Said  the  Weaver,  the  Tailor,  the  Cobbler: 

"We'll  make  him  his  warm,  pretty  clothes." 
Said  the  Blacksmith:  "And  I'll  shoe  his  horses 

When  oflF  on  a  journey  he  goes." 

Yes!  these,  and  more  workers,  each  in  his  own  way, 
Do  something  for  Baby,  while  he  can  but  play. 
But  when  the  small  Baby  has  grown  to  a  Man 
Why,  he'll  be  a  worker  and  do  what  he  can! 

The  Baby'a  Song San  Franoiaeo  Chronicle 

They  tell  me  that  I'll  be  arrested 
For  pulling  my  grandpapa's  curl. 

Don't  you  think  it  is  dreadfully  cruel 
To  'rest  such  a  wee  baby  girl? 

So  when  I  sit  in  grandpapa's  lap 
I  cannot  resist,  don't  you  know, 

Pulling  the  curls  on  his  dear  old  head — 
They  are  white  as  the  whitest  snow. 

Then  he  says  that  I'll  be  arrested; 
He'll  'rest  me  himself,  says  he; 
So  his  arms  are  a  great  big  prison. 
And  then  I  am  punished — poor  me! 

For  I'm  almost  smothered  in  kisses 
From  the  top  of  my  head  to  my  feet; 

Because  I  left  my  curls  behind  me 
To  make  some  new  baby  look  sweet. 

A  Orulae Edmund  Vanee  Cooke Harper'a  Bazar 

Do  you  know  the  ocean  called  Nurseyfloor? 
You  think  it  a  safe  sea,  like  as  not. 
But  the  Rug-Reef  lies  in  a  dangerous  spot. 

And  the  Table-Leg  and  the  Open-Door 
Are  perilous  rocks  for  the    Little  Tot;" 

Unbuoyed,  unbelled,  and  unmarked  by  a  light 

To  pilot  the  venturous  mariner  right. 

Yet  the  "Little  Tot"  bravely  prepares  to  start, 
And  weighinj?  anchor  at  Papa's  Knee, 
And  pointing  a  course  to  take  the  lee 

Of  Bedside  Ledges,  she  studies  her  chart. 
And  to  Mamma's  Lap  Harbor  forth  sails  she. 

And  it's  yo  ho  ho,  and  all  hands  stand  by! 

And  it's  steer  by  the  light  in  the  Harbor  eye. 
A  lurch  to  port  and  a  starboard  list; 

Steady,  there,  steady;  keep  her  straight! 

'Tis  a  terrible  sea  to  navigate. 

A  stagger,  a  plunge,  and  a  sudden  twist; 
She  is  going  aground  as  sure  as  fate! 

And  Mamma's  Lap  Harbor  and  Papa's  Knee 
Pull  the  good  ship  "Little  Tot"  out  of  the  sea! 

Hew  the  Roae  Came. .  .Charlotte  Lay  Dewey, .  .Kindergarten  Reolew 

A  little  brown  seed  in  the  garden 

Asleep   underneath   the  white   snow, 
A  sunbeam  that  came  in  the  springtime. 

Some  raindrops  that  helped  it  to  grow, 
A  rosebush,  and  then  a  wee  rosebud 

With  petals  that  softly  unclose, 
A  perfume  that's  sweeter  than  honey, 

And  there  in  the  sunshine, — a   rose! 
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Katie  and  Willie  are  twins,  aged  five.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  their  grandparents,  who  live 
in  the  country  and  keep  chickens,  the  twins  were 
cautioned  in  their  strife  to  see  which  could  find 
the  most  eggs,  never  to  take  away  the  nest  eggs. 
One  morning  Katie  reached  a  nest  first,  and, 
seizing  the  forbidden  egg,  started  for  the  house. 
Willie  hurried  after  her  shouting:  "Grandma! 
Grandma !  Katie's  got  the  egg  the  old  hen  meas- 
ures by." 

Blanche  is  the  little  five-year-old  daughter 

of  a  Cleveland  newspaper  man.  She  has  lately 
been  meditating  on  the  problems  of  existence. 
Recently  she  got  something  in  her  throat  which 
caused  her  to  cough.  When  she  got  through  she 
said:  "I  guess  I  will  cough  my  head  off  some 
day."  Then  she  went  on:  "If  I  should  cough  my 
head  off,  papa,  would  God  make  me  a  new  one  ?" 
Her  papa  answered:  "I  am  afraid  not.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  case."  She  pursued  her  thought 
a  step  further  and  said:  "I  suppose  it  would  be 
just  as  cheap  for  him  to  make  a  whole  baby  as 
to  make  just  a  head."  Her  father  answered  that 
he  thought  it  would. 

Clarence,  aged  five,  had  been  severely  chas- 
tised by  his  parents  for  disobedience,  and  the 
next  day,  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  he 
called  at  the  office  of  the  family  legal  adviser, 
who  happened  to  be  a  particular  friend  of  the 
little  fellow's.  "Well,  Clarence,"  said  the  man  of 
the  law,  after  shaking  hands,  "what  can  I  do  for 
you?"  "Please,  Mr.  Brown,"  replied  Clarence 
gravely,  "I  want  to  get  a  divorce  from  our  family." 

"Stop  that  noise,  Jimmie,  or  we  will  send 

you  to  bed."  "Pa,  you  don't  act  like  I  wuz  your 
real  child  at  all;  you  act  like  I  wuz  jes'  some- 
body else's  ol'  orphan." 

"Remember,   now,   DoUie,   to   move   your 

spoon  from  you,  and  be  careful  to  sip  without 
making  any  noise."  Dollie— Why,  papa,  I'm  eat- 
ing my  soup  all  right.  Uncle  Rufus  is  the  one 
you  ought  to  talk  to. 

Boy — Grandpa,  I  wish  you'd  buy  me  a  pony. 

Grandpa  (a  philanthropist)— My  son,  think  of 
the  poor  boys  who  can't  even  get  bread  to  eat 
Boy— I  was  thinking  of  them— the  poor  little 
boys  whose  papas  have  ponies  to  sell  that  nobody 
will  buy. 

The    Crown    Prince    of    Germany,    when 

younger,  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  every- 
body being  sinners.    When  his  tutor  told  him  that 


*Compiled  from  Contemporaries. 
tContributcd  to  Current  Literature. 


all  men  were  sinners,  he  said :  "Is  my  papa,  then, 
a  sinner?"  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  exclaimed,  with  warmth,  "But  I  am  sure  my 
mamma  is  not !" 

There  are  organists  and  organists.     The 

organist  of  the  church  was  a  guest  of  little 
Margie's  father,  and  at  dinner  she  said  to  him: 
"Do  you  play  an  organ?"  "Yes,  my  dear,"  was 
the  reply.  "Then,"  gravely  inquired  the  little 
miss,  "where's  your  monkey?" 

In  a  school  for  colored  children  there  was 

a  little  boy  who  would  persist  in  saying  "have 
went."  The  teacher  kept  him  in  one  night  and 
said:  "Now,  while  I  am  out  of  the  room  you  may 
write  *have  gone'  fifty  times."  When  the  teacher 
came  back  he  looked  at  the  boy's  paper,  and  there 
was  "have  gone  fifty  times."  On  the  other  side 
was  written:  "I  have  went  home." 

Willie   had   swallowed   a  penny,   and   his 

mother  was  in  a  state  of  much  alarm.  "Helen," 
she  called  to  her  sister  in  the  next  room,  "send 
for  a  doctor,  Willie  has  swallowed  a  penny." 
The  terrified  boy  looked  up  imploringly.  "No, 
mamma,"  he  interposed;  "send  for  the  minister." 
"The  minister!"  exclaimed  the  mother.  "Yes, 
because  papa  says  our  minister  can  get  money 
out  of  anybody." 

Auntie — Whom  do  you  love  best?     Dolly 

— Mamma.  Auntie — Who  next?  Dolly — ^You. 
Auntie — Who  next?  Dolly — Baby.  Father  (from 
the  background) — And  when  does  daddy  come 
in?    Dolly — About  two  in  the  morning. 

A  physician  tells  a  story  of  a  bright  boy. 

his  own,  who  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  nine 
after  an  early  career  marked  by  many  wild  and 
mischievous  pranks.  His  restless  nature  has  made 
him  something  of  a  torment  to  his  teacher  at 
times,  and  one  afternoon  not  long  ago  she  kept 
him  after  the  others  <were  dismissed  and  had  a 
serious  talk  with  him.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little 
afraid  that  her  admonitions  were  falling  on  stony 
ground.  Anyway,  she  finally  said:  "I  certainly 
will  have  to  ask  your  father  to  come  and  see 
me."  "Don't  you  do  it,"  said  the  boy.  The 
teacher  thought  she  had  made  an  impression. 
"Yes,"  she  repeated,  "I  must  send  for  your  fa- 
ther." "You  better  not,"  said  the  boy.  "Why 
not  ?"  inquired  the  teacher.  "  'Cause  he  charges 
two  dollars  a  visit,"  said  the  scamp. 

Some  Sunday-school  children  were  asked 

if  they  knew  what  prophet  fell  off  a  wall  and  died. 
One  little  hand  went  up  and  "Was  it  Humpty 
Dumpty?"  its  owner  asked.t 
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A  Page  of  Literary  Grace 


It  is  enough  to  lie  on  the  sward  in  the  shadow 
of  green  boughs,  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  summer, 
to  drink  in  the  sunlight,  the  air,  the  flowers,  the 
sky,  the  beauty  of  all;  or  upon  the  hilltops,  to 
watch  the  white  clouds  rising  over  the  curved 
hill-lines,  their  shadows  descending  the  slope ;  or, 
on  the  beach  to  listen  to  the  sweet  sigh  as  the 
smooth  sea  runs  up  and  recedes.  It  is  lying 
beside  the  immortals,  indrawing  the  life  of  the 
ocean,  the  earth  and  the  sun.  I  want  to  be  always 
in  company  with  these — with  earth  and  sun  and 
sea,  and  stars  by  night. — From  Richard  Jefferies' 
The  Story  of  My  Heart. 


The  Foucher  family  were  the  intimate  friends 
of  Madame  Hugo,  and,  accompanied  by  her  two 
younger  sons,  she  often  went  to  visit  them  at 
the  Hotel  de  Toulouse.  This  is  how  Victor  Hugo 
found  his  way  into  M.  Foucher's  garden,  with 
Adele,  M.  Foucher's  daughter. 

If  there  were  no  gardens,  we  should  have  fewer 
lovers.  But  once  in  the  primitive  home  of  love, 
the  revelation  is  sure  to  come,  as  it  came  in  due 
season  to  Victor  and  Adele.  One  day  she  per- 
ceived for  the  first  time  how  the  sun  shone  across 
rims  of  violet  mist  into  the  garden,  and  he  saw 
April  scattering  stars  in  the  grass.  These  are 
the  signs  given  to  two  people  when  God  is  about 
to  renew  their  earth  and  start  his  creation  over 
again — ^love  always  manifests  itself  first  through 
the  telepathy  of  nature's  smiles.  After  this  they 
remained  conscientiously  in  the  house  away  from 
the  contagion  of  happiness  among  the  roses  and 
lilies  outside.  But  not  even  the  prosaic  walls  of 
Madame  Foucher's  drawing-room  could  shut  out 
the  vision  of  their  garden.  From  the  windows 
they  could  still  behold  tiie  birds  building  nests 
there.  At  length,  no  longer  contented  with  his 
silent  admiration,  Adele  whispered  one  evening: 
"Come,  tell  me  your  greatest  secret,  and  I  will 
tell  you  mine."  "My  great  secret  is  that  I  love 
you,"  he  replied.  "And  my  great  secret  is  that  I 
love  you,"  she  confessed. 

Hugo  rested  from  his  literary  labors  in  the 
evening  when  he  wrote  these  letters  to  Adele. 
He  ceased  to  be  secular.  They  were  his  personal 
scriptures,  his  chapters  of  revelations,  written 
only  for  the  "elect."  Their  inspiration  is  the  chief 
thing  to  consider,  as  it  is  the  important  question 
concerning  all  scriptures.  And  whoever  has 
looked  into  the  shining  face  of  love  cannot  doubt 
their  inspirations  He  had  the  lover's  power  to 
make  his  mountains  skip  like  young  unicorns 


when  they  arose  between  him  and  his  beloved. 
He  tossed  up  his  world  and  his  seas  for  her  sake, 
and  set  stars  to  shining  in  their  darkest  night 
with  the  magic  of  his  love.  He  never  lost 
patience,  never  despaired.  Love  made  him  omnip- 
otent ;  and  he  learned  once  for  all  how  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible.  He  maintained  throughout 
his  courtship  the  dignity  of  a  serious  man.  Humor 
is  a  squint  at  life  which  the  gravity  of  love  does 
not  permit.  The  sparrow  never  grows  frivolous 
with  his  singing  till  the  nest  is  finished  and  his 
mate  broods  within.  The  truth  in  such  passion 
is  elemental.  It  antedates  science,  philosophy, 
everything.  The  lover  is  always  primitive.  He 
is  son  of  the  morning,  and  has  dew  upon  his  head. 
He  comes  like  a  new  Adam  into  his  garden ;  and 
invariably  makes  his  first  prayer  to  Eve — a  sweet 
blasphemy  as  old  as  the  first  pair  of  lovers.  And 
as  yet  Hugo  could  not  bring  himself  to  consider 
God  except  as  the  Maker  of  Adele. — The  Inde- 
pendent. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  his  unfinished  novel, 
Weir  of  Hermiston,  describes  Glencorse  Church 
in  the  Pentlands;  but  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Tor- 
rance, the  minister  of  the  parish,  he  forgets  to 
mention  what  was  Mr.  Torrance's  chief  charac- 
teristic :  that  he  used  to  pray  with  his  eyes  open. 
In  summer  the  door  of  the  church  was  left  open, 
and  we  could  see  the  white,  worn  gravestones 
and  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees.  Now  and 
again  a  collie  dog  would  come  late,  and  saunter 
in  and  lie  down  beside  his  master's  seat.  The 
shepherds'  wives  delighted  to  give  their  children 
sweets  in  the  form  of  peppermint  lozenges  to  eat 
during  the  sermon;  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
service  the  church  became  perfumed  with  the 
smell  of  peppermint  as  some  Roman  Catholic 
church  becomes  perfumed  with  the  smell  of  in- 
cense.— W.  A.  Somerville  in  Chambers's  Journal. 


As  God's  sun  runs  its  course  from  morning 
until  evening,  so  no  eye  sees  the  mother's  steps, 
no  ear  hears  her  movements;  but  when  the  sun 
sinks  man  knows  that  it  will  rise  again,  and  move 
forward  to  warm  all  the  earth  until  it  ripens  into 
fruitage. 

This  picture  of  the  sun  brooding  like  a  mother 
over  the  world,  is  the  prototype  of  Gertrude,  and 
of  every  woman  who  knows  the  power  of  trans- 
forming a  humble  living  room  into  a  holy  abode, 
making  it  a  consecrated  home  for  father  and 
children.— Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi. 
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Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  June  13,  1865.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  childhood  at  Sligo  and  began  his 
apprenticeship  to  literature  when  a  mere  bay. 
His  Island  of  Statues  and  other  brief  lyrics  and 
poems  included  in  his  first  volume,  The  Wander- 
ings of  Oisin,  1887,  were  written  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  These  early  poems  pleased 
William  Morris  and  other  London  litterateurs 
and  through  their  encouragement  the  young  poet 
left  Ireland  for  the  English  capital.  He  began  his 
literary  adventures  with  Irish  Folk  and  Fairy 
Tales  in  the  Camelot  Series.  Three  other  vol- 
umes of  Irish  selections — Stories  from  Carleton, 
Irish  Tales,  and  Irish  Fairy  Stories — followed. 
Celtic  Twilight,  and  Countess  Cathleen  appeared 
in  1893  and  were  composed  largely  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Scots  Observer,  then  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  William  E.  Henley.  In  1893, 
too,  Mr.  Yeats'  "faery  interlude,"  The  Land  of 
Hearts'  Desire,  was  produced  at  the  Avenue  Thea- 
tre and  published  simultaneously.  It  reappears 
with  Countess  Cathleen  in  the  collection  of  Poems, 
1895,  which  contains  all  Mr.  Yeats  now  cares  to 
preserve  of  his  earlier  work.  About  this  time  he 
edited,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Ellis,  the 
monumental  edition  of  Blake,  published  by 
Quaritch.  An  anthology  of  Blake  and  John  Sher- 
man, and  Dhoya,  the  latter  in  the  Pseudonym 
Library,  appeared  in  1894.  The  Wind  Among 
the  Reeds,  a  collection  of  poems,  appeared  in 
1898,  and  may  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  estab- 
lished Yeats'  poetical  reputation.  His  last  book, 
The  Solitary  Reaper,  a  dramatic  poem,  has  just 
been  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  in 
this  country. 

The  folk  lore  and  folk  life  of  Aran  and  Sligo 
color  freely  all  Mr.  Yeats  writes.  Very  natu- 
rally his  greatest  popularity  is  in  Ireland,  where 
he  is  best  understood.  The  sympathy,  fine  phi- 
losophy, and  rare  lyrical  quality  of  his  shorter 
poems,  however,  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  true 
poetry. 

THE  WHITE  BIRDS. 

I  would  like  that  we  were,  my  beloved,  white  birds 

on  the  foam  of  the  sea: 
We  tire  of  the  flame  of  the  meteor,  before  it  can 

pass  by  and  flee; 
And  the  flame  of  the  blue  star  of  twilight,  hung  low 

on  the  rim  of  the  skv, 
Has  awakened  in  our  hearts,  my  beloved,  a  sadness 

that  may  never  die. 

A    weariness    comes    from   those    dreamers,    dew- 
dabbled,  the  lily  and  rose, 


Oh,  dream  not  of  them,  my  beloved,  the  flame  of 

the  meteor  that  goes, 
Or  the  flame  of  the  blue  star  that  lingers  hung  low 

in  the  fall  of  the  dew: 
For  I  would  that  we  were  changed  to  white  birds 

on  the  wandering  foam — I  and  you. 

I  am  haunted  by  numberless  islands,  and  many  a 

Danaan  shore, 
Where  Time  would  surely  forget  us,  and  sorrow 

come  near  us  no  more: 
Soon  far  from  the  rose  and  the  lily,  the  fret  of  the 

flames,  would  be, 
Were   we   only   white   birds,   my  beloved,   buoyed 

out  on  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

SONG. 

(From  the  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.) 
The  wind  blows  out  of  the  gates  of  the  day. 

The  wind  blows  over  the  lonely  of  heart, 
And  the  lonely  of  heart  is  withered  away, 

While  the  faeries  dance  in  a  place  apart. 
Shaking  their  milk-white  feet  in  a  ring, 

Tossing  their  milk-white  arms  in  the  air; 
For  they  hear  the  wind  laugh  and  murmur  and  sing 

Of  a  land  where  even  the  old  are  fair 
And  even  the  wise  are  merry  of  tongue; 

But  I  heard  a  reed  of  Coolaney  say, 
"When  the  wind  has  laughed  and  murmured  and 
sung. 

The  lonely  of  heart  must  wither  away." 

AN    OLD    SONG    RESUNG. 

Down  by  the  salley  gardens  my  love  and  I  did 
meet; 

She  passed  the  salley  gardens  with  little  snow- 
white  feet. 

She  bid  me  take  love  easy  as  the  leaves  grow  on 
the  tree; 

But  I,  being  young  and  foolish,  with  her  would  not 
agree. 

In  a  field  by  the  river  my  love  and  I  did  stand. 

And  on  my  leaning  shoulder  she  laid  her  snow- 
white  hand. 

She  bid  me  take  life  easy  as  the  grass  grows  on  the 
weirs ; 

But  I  was  young  and  foolish,  and  now  am  full  of 
tears. 

THE    ROSE   OF   THE   WORLD. 

Who  dreamed  that  beauty  passes  like  a  dream? 
For  these  red  lips  with  all  their  mournful  pride. 
Mournful  that  no  new  wonder  may  betide, 

Troy  passed  away  in  one  high  funeral  gleam 
And  Usna's  children  died. 

We  and  the  laboring  world  are  passing  by: 
Amid  men's  sails  that  day  by  day  gives  place 
More  fleeting  than  the  sea's  foam-fickle  face. 

Under  the  passing  stars,  foam  of  the  sky. 
Lives  on  this  lonely  face. 

Bow  down,  archangels,  in  yon  dim  abode: 
Before  ye  were  or  any  hearts  to  beat, 
Wearv  and  kind  one  stood  be^pk  his  seat; 

He  made  the  world,  to  be  a  grassy  road 
Before  her  wandering  feet. 
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AN  INDIAN  SONG. 

O  wanderer  in  the  southern  weather. 

Our  isle  awaits  us;  on  each  lea 
The  pea-hens  dance;  in  crimson  feather 

A  parrot  swaying  on  a  tree 

Rages  at  his  own  image  in  the  enamelled  sea. 

There  dreamy  Time  lets  fall  his  sickle 
And  Life  the  sandals  of  her  fleetness, 

And  sleek  young  joy  is  no  more  fickle, 
And  love  is  kindly  and  deceitless, 
And  all  is  over  save  the  murmur  and  the  sweet- 


There  we  will  moor  our  lonely  ship 
And  wander  ever  with  woven  hands, 

Murmuring  softly,  lip  to  lip, 
Along  the  grass,  along  the  sands — 
Murmuring  how  far  away  are  all  earth's  feverish 
lands : 

How  we  alone  of  mortals  arc 
Hid  in  the   earth's  most  hidden  part. 

While  grows  our  love  an   Indian  star, 
A  meteor  of  the  burning  heart. 
One  with  the  waves  that  softly  around  us  laugh 
and  dart;  , 

One  with  the  leaves;   one  with  the  dove 
That  moans  and  sighs  a  hundred  days; 

How  when  we  die  our  shades  will  rove, 
Droping  at  even  in  coral  bays 
A  vapory  footfall  on  the  ocean's  sleeky  blaze. 

THE  FIDDLER  OF  DOONEY. 

When  I  play  on  my  fiddle  in  Dooney 
Folks  dance  like  a  wave  of  the  sea; 

My  cousin  is  priest  in  Kilvarnet, 
My  brother  in  Moharabinee. 

I  passed  by  brother  and  cousin; 

They  read  in  their  books  of  prayer; 
I  read  in  my  book  of  son^s 

I  bought  at  the  Sligo  Fair. 

When  we  come,  at  the  end  of  time, 

To  Peter  sitting  in  state. 
He  will  smile  at  the  three  old  spirits. 

But  call  me  first  through  the  gate. 

For  the  good  are  always  the  merry. 

Save  by  an  evil  chance. 
And  the  merry  love  the  fiddle. 

And  the  merry  love  to  dance. 

And  when  the  folks  there  spy  me. 

They  will  all  come  up  to  me 
With  ''Here  is  the  fiddler  of  Dooney  I" 

And  dance  like  a  wave  of  the  sea. 

THE  FOLK  OF  THE  AIR. 

O'Driscoll  drove  with  a  song 
The  wild  duck  and  the  drake 

From  the  tall  and  the  tufted  weeds 
Of  the  drear  Heart  Lake. 

And  he  saw  how  the  weeds  grew  dark 
At  the  coming  of  night  tide, 

And  he  dreamed  of  the  long  dim  hair 
Of  Bridget  his  bride. 


He  heard  while  he  sang  and  dreamed 

A  piper  piping  away, 
And  never  was  piping  so  sad. 

And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 

And  he  saw  young  men  and  young  girls 
Who  danced  on  a  level  place. 

And  Bridget  his  bride  among  them, 
With  a  sad  and  a  gay  face. 

The  dancers  crowded  about  him, 
And  many  a  sweet  thing  said, 

And  a  young  man  brought  him  red  wine, 
And  a  young  girl  white  bread. 

But  Bridget  drew  him  by  the  sleeve. 

Away  from  the  merry  bands. 
To  old  men  playing  at  cards 

With  a  twmkling  of  ancient  hands. 

The  bread  and  the  wine  had  a  doom, 
For  these  were  the  folk  of  the  air; 

He  sat  and  played  in  a  dream 
Of  her  long  dim  hair. 

He  played  with  the  merry  old  men, 
And  thought  not  of  evil  chance, 

Until  one  bore  Bridget  his  bride 
Away  from  the  merry  dance. 

He  bore  her  away  in  his  arms. 
The  handsomest  young  man  there. 

And  his  neck  and  his  breast  and  his  arms 
Were  drowned  in  her  long  dim  hair. 

O'Driscoll  got  up  from  the  grass 
And  scattered  the  cards  with  a  cry; 

But  the  old  men  and  dancers  were  gone 
As  a  cloud  faded  into  the  sky. 

He  knew  not  the  folk  of  the  air, 
And  his  heart  was  blackened  by  dread. 

And  he  ran  to  the  door  of  his  house; 
Old  women  were  keening  the  dead; 

And  he  heard  high  up  in  the  air. 

A  piper  piping  away; 
And  never  was  piping  so  sad 

And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 


INTO  THE  TWILIGHT. 

Out-worn  heart,  in  time  out-worn. 
Come  clear  of  the  nets  of  wrong  and  right; 
Laugh  heart  again  in  the  gray  twilight. 

Sigh,  heart,  again  in  the  dew  of  the  morn. 

Your  mother  Erie  is  always  young. 
Dew  ever  shining  and  twilight  gray; 
Though  hope  fall  from  you  and  love  decajC 

Burning  in  fires  of  slanderous  tongue. 

Come,  heart,  where  hill  is  heaped  upon  hill: 
For  there  the  mystical  brotherhood 
Of  sun  and  moon  and  hollow  and  wood 

And  river  and  stream  work  out  their  will; 

And  God  stands  winding  His  lonely  horn, 
And  time  and  the  world  are  ever  in  flight; 
And  love  is  less  kind  than  the  gray  twilight, 

And  hope  is  less  dear  than  the  dew  of  the  morn. 
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The  Subtle  American  Joke. — An  American  once 
said  to  a  German  who  claimed  that  he  had  the 
real  New  England  sense  of  humor,  "Did  you  ever 
hear  the  joke  about  the  guide  in  Rome  who 
showed  some  travelers  two  skuUs  of  St.  Paul,  one 
as  a  boy,  and  the  other  as  a  man?"  "No,"  said 
the  German,  beginning  to  anticipate  a  good  story. 
"Tell  me  at  once,  mein  friend,  dat  joke." 


A  Candid  Criticism. — The  late  Simon  Hassler, 
the  popular  Philadelphia  musician,  was  not  averse 
to  telling  a  good  story  or  joke  against  himself. 
On  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago,  he  related  with 
much  gusto,  he  was  seated  at  the  piano  improvis- 
ing. At  first  only  the  piano  was  called  into  re- 
quisition, but  finally  he  raised  his  voice  in  his 
growing  interest  in  the  improvisation.  His 
youngest  nephew,  who  had  been  in  the  room  lis- 
tening quietly,  now  burst  forth  impetuously  and 
with  conviction:  "Say,  uncle,  if  you  could  hear 
yourself  sing,  you'd  leave  the  room !" 


A  Clerical  Wit. — ^After  a  church  conference 
•held  a  few  days  ago,  two  brother  ministers  had 
a  friendly  tilt,  regarding  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
passage  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  They 
could  not  come  to  an  understanding,  and  one  of 
them  remarked  jokingly:  "Oh,  well,  brother,  I 
will  ask  Shakespeare  when  I  meet  him  in  heav- 
en!"  "But  supposing  Shakespeare  did  not  get 
to  heaven?"  retorted  the  other.  "Then  you  can 
ask  him  about  it,"  was  the  quick  reply. 


The  Courageous  Travelers. — A  gentleman  who 
had  traveled  in  Africa  told  his  friends  that  he 
and  his  servant  once  made  fifty  Arabs  run.  All 
who  heard  the  story  were  amazed.  "How  did 
you  manage  it  ?"  asked  one.  "Oh,  it  was  nothing 
very  wonderful,"  replied  the  traveler.  "We  ran, 
and  they  ran  after  us." 


Losses. — A  German  band,  which  had  been  en- 
gaged to  play  at  Coney  Island  one  afternoon, 
was  given  the  privilege  of  roaming  at  will 
through  the  place  after  they  had  played  a  certain 
stipulated  time.  Accordingly  when  their  duty 
for  the  afternoon  had  been  performed,  the  leader 
of  the  band  gave  each  of  the  musicians  a  ticket 
back  to  New  York,  thinking  it  would  be  best^to 
allow  his  men  to  return  any  time  they  wished, 
and  not  to  try  to  come  back  in  a  body.     The 

♦Compiled  from  Anecdote  Department  Short 
Stories  Magazine. 


bass  drum  artist,  a  corpulent  old  Teuton,  wan- 
dered off  by  himself  and  proceeded  to  patronize 
all  the  various  purveyors  of  cooling  drinks  he 
could  find.  Some  blind  instinct  within  led  him 
down  to  the  pier  about  sunset,  and  aboard  the 
ferry.  He  curled  himself  up  on  a  convenient 
pile  of  rope  and  was  preparing  to  lose  what  little 
consciousness  he  still  possessed,  when  the  purser 
hit  him  on  the  back  and  asked  for  his  ticket.  The 
bass  drum  artist  looked  up  into  the  purser's  face 
and  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  "Come,  come," 
said  the  purser,  "where's  your  ticket?"  The 
German  looked  confused,  and  muttered  something 
about  not  having  any  ticket.  "You  must  have  a 
ticket  somewhere  about  your  clothes,"  said  the 
blue-coated  official,  impatiently.  The  German  in- 
sisted that  he  had  not.  "Look  here,  Dutchy,  you 
couldn't  have  come  aboard  without  a  ticket.  Look 
again."  "Vull,  I  don't  got  him  now.  I  guess  I 
lose  him."  "Lose  it?  You  couldn't  lose  it." 
"Not  lose  dot  leedle  ticket?  Vy,  mein  Gott,  I 
lose  mein  bass  drum." 


A  Brilliant  Woman. — The  following  anecdote 
is  related  of  Professor  Bunsen.  One  night  he 
and  his  wife  reiturned  from  a  visit,  and  were 
about  entering  their  house.  "My  dear,"  said  the 
Professor,  "it  is  too  early  for  me  to  go  to  bed. 
I  think  I'll  go  over  to  the  Rathskeller  to  drink 
a  Schoppen  with  my  friends.  You  can  go  to  bed 
awhile  if  you  like."  "But,"  said  his  wife,  "I 
must  have  the  front  door  locked,  or  I  will  be 
afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  house."  The  Professor, 
who  had  solved  the  most  intricate  problems  of 
science,  stood  helpless  before  the  difficulties  now 
presented.  At  length  his  wife  had  a  brilliant  idea. 
"I'll  go  in,"  she  said,  "and  lock  the  door  from 
the  inside.  Then  I'll  throw  you  the  key  out  of  the 
window,  and  you  can  go  to  your  friends."  "A 
brilliant  woman,"  said  the  Professor  as  his  wife 
disappeared  through  the  door.  Quite  a  time 
elapsed  before  his  wife  had  groped  her  way  up- 
stairs, made  a  light,  and  found  a  piece  of  white 
paper  in  which  she  enveloped  the  key.  She  threw 
it  into  the  gutter,  from  whence  it  was  fished  by 
her  admiring  husband.  Arriving  at  the  Raths- 
keller, the  Professor  told  his  cronies  of  his  wife's 
brilliant  idea.  A  shout  of  laughter  greeted  the 
conclusion  of  his  story.  "What  is  there  to  laugh 
at?"  asked  Professor  Bunsen.  "You  idiot!"  re- 
plied one  of  his  friends,  "why  didn't  you  simply 
admit  your  wife  into  the  house,  lock  the  door  from 
the  outside,  and  come  away?"    "By  Jove !  I  hadn't 
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thought  of  that,"  said  the  Professor.  When  he 
reached  home  and  tried  to  let  himself  in,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  wife  had,  in  her  excitement, 
thrown  him  the  wrong  key. 


The  Wrong  End.— An  aged,  gray-headed  negro, 
mounted  bareback  upon  an  equally  ancient-looking 
mule,  whose  ears  flopped  abjectedly  at  every  step, 
was  laboriously  steering  his  weatherbeaten  steed 
through  the  streets  of  an  Arkansas  town,  when, 
coming  opposite  the  post  office,  he  decided  to  stop 
and  enquire  for  mail.  After  some  maneuvers  re- 
sembling diose  of  a  sidewheel  steamer,  the  dd 
negro  got  the  mule  turned  around  and  headed 
for  a  telephone  post,  but  at  this  juncture  progress 
was  abruptly  terminated  by  a  dead  balk  on  the  part 
of  the  mule;  with  ears  rigidly  pointed  forward  at 
the  telephone  post,  he  tilted  farther  and  farther 
back  at  each  dig  of  the  n^ro's  bare  heels  in  his 
sides,  until  his  legs  stood  at  a  perilous  angle, 
and  finally  began  to  back.  A  group  of  men  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  of  a  store  opposite  saw  the 
difficulty,  and  one  of  them,  a  prominent  lawyer, 
called  out :  "Say,  old  man,  you'll  get  there  quick- 
er if  you  head  him  the  other  way."  "Dat's  all 
right,  boss,"  was  the  ready  answer,  spoken  in  all 
sincerity  and  gravity;  "but  dis  is  de  end  what  I 
wants  to  hitch."  And  the  old  negro  resumed  his 
argument  with  the  mule. 

An  Art  Criticism. — One  day,  while  Millais  was 
painting  his  famous  picture,  Chill  October,  among 
the  reeds  and  rushes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  a 
man  came  up  behind  him  and  stood  looking  first 
at  the  picture,  then  at  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Finally  he  asked  in  broad  Scotch  dialect:  "Man, 
did  ye  never  try  photography  ?"  "No,  never,"  re- 
plied Millais,  painting  slowly.  A  pause.  "It's 
a  hantlc  quicker,"  said  the  man.  "Yes,  I  suppose 
so."  Another  pause;  then  the  Scotchman  added, 
thoughtfully:  "An'  it's  mair  like  the  place!" 


The  Gallant  Chief  Justice.— When  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  made  his  celebrated  trip  to  the  South, 
after  the  Civil  War,  he  spent  several  days  in 
Charleston,  where  his  well-known  good  feeling 
toward  the  southern  people  insured  him  a  cordial 
reception.  One  evening,  while  dining  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  a  lady  was  presented  to  him  whose  beautiful, 
Juno-like  figure  made  her  conspicuous  even  in 
the  gathering  of  the  fair  women  of  the  South. 
The  Chief  Justice  was  a  great  admirer  of  "la 
belle  sexe,"  and  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman 
always  caused  him  to  unbend.  On  this  occasion, 
when  the  superb  Mrs.  Pinckney  was  presented  to 
him,  she  said,  with  an  enchanting  smile:  "Mr. 


Chief  Justice,  I  am  a  southern  woman  who  has 
not  been  reconstructed."  With  an  admiring 
glance,  and  a  bow,  the  Chief  Justice  answered: 
"A  lady  so  perfectly  constructed  as  Mrs.  Pinck- 
ney, does  not  need  to  be  reconstructed." 


An  Unfortunate  Inquiry.— A  New  York  man, 
who  has  written  a  book,  was  telling  about  it  the 
other  day  to  a  friend  who  had  once  done  him  a 
service.  "By  the  way,"  said  the  author,  "I  would 
be  delighted  to  give  you  a  copy  of  my  work  if  you 
care  for  i<t."  "I  should  be  more  than  pleased  to 
have  it,"  was  the  reply;  "especially  if  you  will 
write  your  name  in  it."  "All  right.  There  is  a 
bookstore  around  the  corner.  If  you  will  accom- 
pany me  we  will  go  get  it."  In  the  book- 
store the  author,  pushing  his  chest  out  very 
far,  asked  for  the  novel  that  he  had  written. 
»"Yes,  sir,"  the  clerk  said.  "We  have  it  around 
here  somewhere,  I  believe,  but  you  are  the  first 
one  who  has  ever  asked  for  a  copy,  and  it  may 
take  me  some  time  to  find  it.  Wouldn't  something 
else  do  just  as  well?  We  have  a  great  many  bet- 
ter bodes  at  the  same  price." 


Equal  to  the  Occasion. — An  English  gentleman, 
visiting  Dublin  for  the  first  time,  engaged  a  "cab- 
by" to  drive  him  about  the  city.  Noticing  a  large 
building  surmounted  by  three  sculptured  figures 
he  inquired:  "What  is  that  building?"  "That's 
the  city  hall,  sur."  "And  what  are  those  three 
figures?"  "They  be  the  twilve  apostles,  your 
honor."  "But  there  are  only  three,"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  visitor.  "Sure,  an'  would  ye  hav' 
the  whole  twilve  of  'em  out  on  the  mutherin*  wet 
day  as  this!" 


A  Black  Sheep. — One  of  the  stories  that  the  late 
Senator  Palmer  was  fondest  of  telling  had  to  do 
with  an  aged  gentlewoman,  bearing  the  same 
name  as  himself,  who  lives  somewhere  down  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  in  the  county  where 
Senator  Palmer's  grandfather  was  born.  One  of 
his  Washington  friends  happened  to  meet  the 
old  lady  down  there  and  asked  her  if  she  were 
not  a  kinswoman  of  his.  She  did  not  know,  but 
thought  perhaps  she  might  be.  The  gentleman 
was  of  Virginian  descent,  was  he  not?  And  in 
the  United  States  Senate  ?  Yes,  she  was  quite  sure 
he  was  a  kinsman.  "Was  he  in  the  army?"  she 
asked.  "Yes,"  answered  the  Senator's  friend,  "he 
was  in  the  army  and  a  general."  The  old  lady 
was  positive  he  was  a  relation.  "But,"  went  on 
the  friend,  "he  was  a  general  in  the  Union  Army." 
The  old  lady's  face  fell,  but  she  rallied  bravely. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "you  know  there's  a  black 
sheep  in  every  family." 
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As  the  bird-songs  fail,  the  insect  harpers  and  fid- 
dlers begin.  August  is  the  heyday  of  these  musi- 
cians. The  katydid  begins  to  *'work  her  chromatic 
reed"  early  in  the  month,  and  with  her  comes  that 
pulsing,  purring  monotone  of  the  little  pale  tree- 
crickets.  These  last  fill  the  August  twilight  with 
a  soft  rhythmic  undertone  of  sound,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  background  for  the  loud,  strident  notes  of 
the  katydids. 

August,  too,  is  the  month  of  the  screaming,  high- 
sailing  hawks.  The  young  are  now  fully  Hedged, 
and  they  love  to  circle  and  scream  far  above  the 
mountain's  crest  all  the  tranquil  afternoon.  Some- 
times one  sees  them  against  the  slow,  changing,  and 
swelling  thunder-heads  that  so  often  burden  the 
horizon  at  this  season. 

It  is  in  the  dewy  August  mornings  that  one 
notices  the  webs  of  the  little  spiders  m  the  newly 
mown  meadows.  They  look  like  gossamer  napkins' 
spread  out  upon  the  grass — thousands  of  napkins 
far  and  near.  The  farmer  looks  upon  it  as  a  sign 
of  rain;  but  the  napkins  are  there  every  day;  only 
a  heavier  dew  makes  them  more  pronounced  one 
morning  than  another. 

August  days  are  for  the  most  part  tranquil  days; 
the  fret  and  hurry  of  the  season  are  over.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  autumn. 

Nature  dreams  and  meditates;  her  veins  no  long- 
er thrill  with  the  eager,  frenzied  sap;  she  ripens 
and  hardens  her  growths;  she  concentrates;  she 
begins  to  make  ready  for  winter.  The  buds  for 
next  year  are  formed  during  this  month,  and  her 
nuts  and  seeds  and  bulbs  finish  storing  up  food  for 
the  future  plant. 

The  Editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  has  been 
wont  of  late  to  talk  confidentially  with  his  readers 
about  the  making  of  a  magazine.  He  does  so  in 
the  August  number — meditating  out  loud  upon  the 
operations  which  month  by  month  bring  out,  sea- 
sonably, like  the  operations  of  nature,  a  new  mani- 
festation, a  new  expression  of  the  magazine's 
life. 

Every  one  nowadays  may  be  presumed  aware 
of  the  complexity  of  magazine  making,  informed 
as  to  the  great  labor,  the  extreme  care,  the  wide 
co-operation  necessary  to  produce  a  book  like  the 
August  Harper's.  But  what  is  noteworthy  in  Mr. 
Alden's  meditation  is  that  therein  the  Editor  re- 
veals how  clearly  his  magazine  appears  to  him 
as  a  living,  breathing  personality.  "It  is  not 
made  out  of  hand ;  it  is  bom  and  it  grows.  There 
is  a  certain  inevitability  about  it  from  the  outset." 
That  is  to  say:  a  great  magazine  has  a  genius 
which  invests  it  with  almost  personal  being.  It 
comes  to  possess  an  institutional  importance;  it 
manifests  a  character,  a  continuity  of  function, 
an  integrity,  which,  while  they  reveal  themselves 
variously  in  various  moments  of  national  history, 
may  yet  be  traced,  true  as  the  features  of  a  human 


character,  developing  and  more  definitely  exhibit- 
ing themselves  as  the  years  go  on.  The  Editor 
speaks  of  his  "sensibility  to  intimations  from  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  magazine  itself — a  feeling 
of  its  very  mold  and  pressure." 

We  presume  the  sponsors  of  an  issue  of  Har- 
per's Magazine  of  even  ten  years  ago  could  not 
have  prophesied  this,  its  last  number.  And  yet 
this  is  in  true  continuity  with  that — ^has  emerged 
from  it  naturally,  almost  inevitably;  a  delight 
to  the  hand  that  holds,  to  the  eye  that  passes 
over,  to  the  mind  that  follows  it. 

Maurice  Hewlett  contributes  a  characteristic 
mediaeval  story,  strongly  illustrated  by  Sterner. 
Miss  Daskam,  Mr.  Ollivant,  Robert  W.  Chambers 
and  a  new  writer  apparently,  Miss  Mary  Apple- 
white Bacon,  appear  with  interesting  tales,  Mr. 
John  Burroughs  with  a  sweet  essay  on  August 
Days  (from  which  the  quotation  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  taken),  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  talks  about 
an  imaginary  country  house,  Moncure  D.  Conway 
investigates  the  Wliittington  legend,  while  Miss 
Wilkins'  Portion  of  Labor  and  Gilbert  Parker's 
The  Right  of  Way  go  on,  dramatically,  the  latter 
to  its  end. 

Perhaps  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine  is  the  short  story  from  the  pen  of 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  besides  whom  seven  other 
writers  contribute  short  fictions.  Julia  Marlowe 
writes  a  charming  paper  under  the  head,  Some 
Fancies  and  a  Little  Philosophy.  Captain  Henry 
Hoffman  of  the  America,  first  cup-winner  in  the 
series  of  international  yacht  races,  contributes 
a  very  timely  article  on  the  subject  upon  which 
he  is  an  authority. 

The  literary  article  in  the  International  Month- 
ly is  written  by  William  P.  Trent,  who  discusses 
Brander  Matthews  as  a  dramatic  critic.  The 
Economic  Development  of  Western  Europe  Under 
the  Influence  of  the  Crusades  is  investigated  by 
Hans  Prutz,  while  Ch.  Seignobos  writes  of  the 
present-day  poHtics  in  France. 

Fritz  Cunliffe-Owen  writes  most  entertainingly 
in  Munsey's  on  the  Court  of  King  Edward — of 
the  duties,  perquisites  and  ways  of  the  dignitaries 
and  officers  attendant  upon  Englidi  Royalty. 
Other  articles  in  the  number  are  of  timely  inter- 
est The  serial  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman  grows  in 
power. 

The  important  address  delivered  by  Professor 
Gunton  at  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  July  is  printed  in  the  August  Gunton's  Maga- 
zine and  adds  great  interest  to  that  number.   Leon 
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Mead's  article  on  American  Invention  of  a  Cen- 
tury is  a  striking  resume  of  progress. 

The  opening  article  of  the  Arena  is  by  the 
Hon.  Frank  S.  Monnett,  whose  activity  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  when  he  was  Attorney- 
General  of  Ohio  brought  him  prominently  before 
the  public  as  a  defender  of  popular  rights.  By 
the  decision  of  a  recent  political  convention  in 
his  State,  Mr.  Monnett  remains  in  private  life, 
but  he  may  well  give  his  time  to  the  discussion  in 
the  public  press  of  the  great  question  upon  which 
he  has  such  decided  opinions.  As  for  the  present 
article,  the  author  put  his  proposition  into  the 
title:  Transportation  Franchises  Always  the 
Property  of  Sovereignty. 

Some  interesting  letters,  hitherto  unpublished, 
from  Cardinal  Newman,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Lord 
Charles  Russell  and  others  appear  in  an  article 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.,  brother  of 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  in  Donohoe's  for 
August. 

Frank  Leslie's  is  unusually  good.  With  such 
names  for  contributors  as  E.  W.  Hornung,  Ralph 
Connor,  Mary  Cholmondeley  and  Mrs.  Steel, 
it  could  not  well  help  being.  These  as  well  as 
others  contribute  interesting  fiction.  More  serious 
matter  is  an  article  on  the  expense  of  yachting, 
and  a  biography  of  Tom  L.  Johnson. 

Pictures  in  the  Critic  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
and  of  the  scenes  of  his  novels,  are  delightful  to 
view.  The  letter-press,  which  is  by  Clive  H0I-. 
land,  is  said  to  have  been  read  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Hardy  himself,  under  whose  instruction  a 
map  of  the  Wessex  country,  which  also  appears, 
was  made.  It  would  be  difficult  to  write  an 
uninteresting  article  on  Wessex;  Mr.  Holland's 
is  as  empty  of  information  and  as  devoid  of  the 
imaginative  sympathy  which  a  true  appreciator 
of  Hardy  would  have,  as  possible.  Mr.  Beer, 
who  recently  wrote  a  notable  essay  for  the  Critic, 
appears  in  it  agaio,  writing  upon  the  death  of 
John  Fiske.  Mrs.  Mapes  contributes  an  exhaust- 
ive article  on  the  work  of  Balzac.  The  number 
is  unusually  rich  in  illustration. 

Those  who  heard  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address 
given  by  Mr.  Bliss  Perry  at  Columbia  College 
last  month  went  out  to  tell  others  how  scholarly 
and  how  altogether  delightful  a  performance  they 
had  attended.  It  reads  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Atlantic  nearly  as- well  as  it  sounded  from  the 
rostrum  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Perry  contrasts  the 
amateur  with  the  professional  spirit.  He  quotes 
a  criticism  made  at  home  concerning  England  in 
the  darkness  of  failure  in  South  Africa:  that  the 
British  army  is  an  amateur  force.  He  half 
humorously  points  out  how  the  spirit  of  the 
amateur  has  flourished  in  our  own  country.    Take 


a  New  Englander  of  1840 — Emerson  would  advise 
him  to  teach  school  a  while,  farm  a  while,  drive 
a  tin  peddler's  cart  for  a  season,  go  to  Congress, 
preach  a  year,  keep  store,  live  the  "experimental 
life."  Hawthorne's  hero,  Hblgrave,  was  twenty- 
two  when  he  lived  in  the  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,  but  he  had  already  been  a  schoolmaster, 
storekeeper,  editor,  peddler,  daguerreotypist  and 
dentist,  had  traveled  in  Europe,  lectured  on  mes- 
merism, lived  in  community.  Mr.  Perry  would  have 
us  admire  the  vivacity,  the  resourcefulness,  the 
inventiveness,  the  readiness,  the  mobiHty  of  that 
type  of  man.  He  generally  got  on;  he  paid  the 
mortgage,  he  invented  machines  and  wrote  books. 
He  had  a  knack  for  getting  things  done  somehow 
and  learning  the  rule  afterward.  Shrewdness, 
energy,  practical  capacity,  boundless  enthusiasm 
— these  qualities  of  the  amateur  carry  men  far. 

They  have  frequently  been  attended  by  such  good 
fortune  as  to  make  it  easy  for  us  to  think  that  they 
arc  the  only  qualities  needed  for  success.  Some  of 
the  most  substantial  gains  of  American  diplomacy, 
for  instance,  have  been  made  by  men  without  diplo- 
matic training.  We  have  seen  within  a  very  few 
years  an  almost  unknown  lawyer,  from  an  insignifi- 
cant city,  called  to  be  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  State,  where  his  achievements,  indeed,  promptly 
justified  his  appointment.  The  conduct  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  has  frequently  been  in- 
trusted to  civilians  whose  frank  ignorance  of  their 
new  duties  has  been  equaled  only  by  their  skill  in 
performing  them.  The  history  of  American  cabinets 
is,  in  spite  of  many  exceptions,  on  the  whole,  an 
apotheosis  of  the  amateur.  It  is  the  readiest  justi- 
fication of  the  tin  peddler  theory — the  theory,  name- 
ly, that  you  should  first  get  your  man,  and  then  let 
him  learn  his  new  trade  by  practicing  it  "By  dint 
of  hammering  one  gets  to  be  a  blacksmith,"  say 
the  French;  and  if  a  blacksmith,  why  not  a  post- 
master, or  a  postmaster-general,  or  an  ambassador? 

The  difficulty  with  this  theory  lies  in  the  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate  it.  Because  we  have  been  lucky 
thus  far,  we  are  tempted  to  proceed  upon  the  com- 
fortable conviction  that  if  we  once  find  our  man, 
the  question  of  his  previous  apprenticeship  to  his 
calling:,  or  even  that  of  his  training  in  some  related 
field  of  activity,  may  safely  be  ignored. 

Thereupon  the  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  gives  due 
credit  to  the  opposite,  the  professional,  spirit.  Its 
accomplishments  have  been  far  more  serious. 

Many  of  our  best  inheritances,  such  as  our  body 
of  law,  represent  the  steady  achievements  of  pro- 
fessional slcill,  professional  self-sacrifice.  The  me- 
chanical conveniences  and  equipments  in  which  the 
age  abounds,  all  this  apparatus  for  communication 
and  transportation,  have  been  wrought  out  for  us 
by  the  most  patient,  the  most  concentrated  activity 
of  professionals.  The  young  man  who  is  entering 
medicine,  the  law,  business,  the  army,  the  church, 
finds  himself  ranked  at  once  by  his  power  to  assim- 
ilate the  professional  experience  of  older  men. 
Some  day,  let  us  trust,  the  young  man  who  desires 
to  serve  his  country  in  her  civil  service,  her  consular 
and  diplomatic  service,  will  find  himself,  not  as  now, 
blocked  by  an  amateurish  system  of  rewards  for 
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partisan  fealty,  but  upon  the  road  to  a  genuine 
professional  career.  The  hope  of  society,  no  doubt, 
depends  largely  upon  those  men  who  are  seriously 
devoting  their  energies  to  some  form  of  expert 
activity.  They  are  the  torch-bearers,  the  trained 
runners  who  bear  the  light  from  stage  to  stage  of 
the  heaven-beholden  course. 

Ours  must  be,  not  "a  nation  of  amateurs,"  but  a 
nation  of  professionals,  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
coming  struggles — struggles  not  merely  for  com- 
mercial dominance,  but  for  the  supremacy  of  politi- 
cal and  moral  ideals.  Our  period  of  national  isola- 
tion, with  all  it  brought  of  good  or  evil,  has  been 
outlived.  The  new  epoch  will  place  a  heavy  handi- 
cap upon  ignorance  of  the  actual  world,  upon  in- 
dinerence  to  international  usages  and  undertakings, 
upon  contempt  for  the  foreigner.  What  is  needed 
is,  indeed,  knowledge^  and  the  skill  that  knowledge 
makes  possible.  The  spirit  with  which  we  confront 
the  national  tasks  of  the  future  should  have  the 
sobriety,  the  firmness,  the  steady  effectiveness, 
which  we  associate  with  the  professional. 

Mr.  Perry's  plea  is,  then,  for  a  merging  of  the 
serious,  specializing,  painstaking,  patient  industry 
of  the  professional  with  the  spontaneity  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  amateur. 

Is  it  an  impossible  ideal,  this  combination  of 
qualities,  this  union  of  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
amateur  with  the  method  of  the  professional?  In 
the  new  world  of  disciplined  national  endeavor  upon 
which  we  are  entering,  why  may  not  the  old  Ameri- 
can characteristics  of  versatility,  spontaneity,  adven- 
turousness.  still  persist?  These  are  the  traits  that 
fit  one  to  adjust  himself  readily  to  unforeseen  condi- 
tions, to  meet  new  emergencies.  They  will  be  even 
more  valuable  in  the  future  than  in  the  p.ast,  if  they 
are  employed  to  supplement,  rather  than  to  be  sub- 
stituted for.  the  solid  achievements  of  professional 
industry.  If  we  are  really  to  lead  the  world's  com- 
merce— ^though  that  is  far  from  being  the  only  kind 
of  leadership  to  which  American  history  should 
teach  us  to  aspire — it  will  be  the  Yankee  characteris- 
tics, plus  the  scientific  training  of  the  modern  man, 
that  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  The  personal  en- 
thusiasm, the  individual  initiative,  the  boundless 
zest  of  the  American  amateur,  must  penetrate, 
illuminate,  idealize,  the  brute  force,  the  irresistibly 
on-sweeping  mass,  of  our  vast  industrial  democracy. 

Brooks  Adams  opens  the  August  number  of  the 
Atlantic  with  a  discussion  of  the  position  of 
America  in  the  World's  Trade.  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett's  The  Tory  Lover  comes  to  an  end. 

Freiierick  A.  Talbot  writing  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan draws  an  impressive  picture  of  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  Egypt.  His  specific  subject  is  the  widen- 
ing of  the  area  of  fertility  in  the  Nile  Valley, 
toward  which  end  tremendous  engineering  works 
are  being  constructed  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan 
— where  one  billion  tons  of  water  '  forming  a 
lake  140  miles  long  will  be  stored  behind  a  dam 
— and  at  Assiout,  three  hundred  miles  further 
down,  where  is  being  constructed  a  smaller  reser- 
voir, but  one  from  the  engineering  point  of  view 
more  remarkable  still  than  that  at  Assouan. 
These  new  dams  will  add  two  thousand  five  hun- 


dred miles  to  the  cultivable  area  of  Egypt,  the  value 
of  which  will  amount  to  about  four  hundred  million 
dollars.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Egypt  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Properly  controlled, 
the  land  of  the  Nile  should  be  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  The  construction  of  the  Nile  dams 
constitutes  the  greatest  engineering  achievement  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  will  remain  as  permanent 
a  monument  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  Pyramids  are  of  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  land  of  the  Nile  under  the  Pharaohs. 

Julien  Gordon  gives  her  impressions  of  the 
provincial  woman  of  France,  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
continues  his  old  French  romances  with  a  para- 
phrase of  the  story  of  King  Floris  an4  the  fair 
Jehane,  Professor  Ely  analyzes  the  significance  of 
the  Steel  Trust  in  an  unusually  serious  article 
which  reaches  but  tentative  conclusions.  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  offers  an  autobiography — for 
whose  delectation  it  cannot  possibly  be  imagined, 
and  the  stage  interest  is  represented  in  at  least 
three  articles.  The  fiction,  all  of  which  is  good,  is 
from  the  hands  of  Francis  Willing  Wharton, 
Irving  Bacheller,  the  Castles  and  Grant  Allen. 

The  World's  Work  is  a  Pan-American  Ex- 
position number.  The  Editor  himself  visited  Buf- 
falo and  spent  some  time  there,  and  his  impres- 
sions of  the  great  show  furnish  the  feature  for 
August.  Charles  H.  CafHn  discusses  the  art  on 
exhibition,  Orrin  Dunlap  makes  a  wonderful  story 
of  the  gathering  of  power  from  Niagara,  and 
Arthur  Goodrich  reports  many  interesting  parti- 
.cular  exhibits.  One  of  the  most  entertaining 
papers  in  the  number  is  Miss  Mary  B.  Hartt's 
on  the  play  side  of  the  show. 

The  same  subject  has  prominence  in  the  Cri- 
terion. F.  Maurice  Newton  writes  the  article 
here  and  finds  his  subject  a  gay  one.  The  Cri- 
terion this  time  has  a  reminiscent  paper  by  Murat 
Halstead,  and  an  account  by  Joanna  E.  Wood 
of  a  presentation  at  the  English  court,  among 
much  other  good  matter. 

McClure's  is  a  strong  fiction  number.  Norman 
Duncan,  who  wrote  The  Soul  of  the  Street,  opens 
the  number  with  a  piteous  Newfoundland  tale, 
but  the  remaining  fiction  is  light  and  pleasant. 
McClure's  has  printed  some  good  Wall  street 
stories,  but  none  better  than  The  Man  Who  Won, 
by  Edwin  Lefevre.  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  Joseph- 
ine Dodge  Daskam  are  among  the  other  con- 
tributors of  fiction. 

The  Century  has  an  exquisitely  written,  illus- 
trated, and  decorated,  article  on  Venetian  Gar- 
dens by  Lee  Bacon.  The  reappearance  of  George 
W.  Cable  with  his  most  pleasing  story  Pere 
Raphael  is  welcome.  No  August  magazine  ap- 
pears to  be  complete  without  a  fiction  by  Miss 
Daskam  and  the  Century  is  complete.  Bishop 
Potter  contributes  some  impressions  of  India. 
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ArtlfliCt  Draxxuitic  and  MtssicaL 

American  Women-Musicians:  H.  H.  Burr.Cosmop. 

Art  Colony  at  Darmstadt:  Adams Am.  R.  of  R. 

Art  of  Make-Up:  David Cosmop. 

Ben  Austrian,  Painter:  G.  Kobbe Chaut. 

Church  Music  in  Colonial  Days:  Keith. M.  Culture. 

Early  Venetian  Painting,  An:  Fry Monthly  R. 

Is  the  Actor  Illiterate?:  S.  Robson Forum. 

Literary  Men  Who  Knew  Music Criterion. 

March  of  the  Brass  Band:  M.  West Munsey. 

Moral  Power  of  Music:  A.  S.  Driscol Donahoe. 

Music  in  the  Church:  L.  C.  Elson Internat%  M. 

On  the  Making  of  an  Actress:  V.  Allen... Cosmop. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic:  Qapp..Atlan. 
Some  Minor  Painters:  N.  H.  Moore... M.  Culture. 
tStrange  Origin  of  the  "Marseillaise". Nine.  Cent. 

Biographical  aod  Reminiscent* 

tCatherine  II.  and  Comte  De  Segur Gentleman. 

tCount  Blumenthal:  S.  Whitman Contemp.  R. 

Death  of  John  Fiske World's  W. 

Economist  with  Ideals,  An:  B.  O.  Flower. Arena. 

Homes  of  Carlyle:  J.  MacNeil Munsey. 

John  Fiske Atlan. 

John  Frske:  J.  G.  Brooks Am.  R.  of  R. 

tjohn  Marshall:  W.  Goddard N.  Church  R. 

Judge  William  H.  Taft:  R.  Patterson.. Am.  R.  of  R. 

tLate  Bishop  of  London:  H.  Paul Nine.  Cent. 

Moses  Coit  Tyler:  W.  P.  Trent Forum. 

tMrs.  Fitzherbert  and  George  IV Nine.  Cent. 

My  Autobiography:  E.  W.  Wilcox ^..Cosmop. 

t Napoleon's  English  Translator Westm.  R. 

JNotes  of  an  Octogenarian Cornhill. 

Passing  of  Li  Hung  Chang:  E.  Wildman.  .Munsey. 
Personal  Reminiscence,  A:  M.  Halstead .. Criterion. 

Poets  I  Have  Known:  M.  Russell ' Donahoe. 

tPolitics  of  Bolingbroke:  T.  Bateson Gentleman. 

Prince  of  Biographers,  The:  P.  A.  Sillard ....  Atlan. 

Richard  Croker :  L.  Siebold Munsey. 

Some  Genuine  Lincoln  Anecdotes F.  Leslie. 

Some  Kentucky  Literators:  O'Malley Donahoe. 

tSussex  Pepys,  A:  C.  Cooper Gentleman. 

Tom  L.  Johnson:  W.  R.  Merrick F.  Leslie. 

Educational  Topics* 

tCause  of  the  Children:  F.  E.  Warwick. Nine.  Cent. 

tEnglish  and  German  Schools Contemp.  R. 

Expansion  of  Our  Universities:  Warfield.  .Munsey. 

Luxury  Among  College  Students:  Harper Cent. 

Pioneer  Educators:  A.  C.  Minogue Donahoe. 

Soul  of  the  Child:  C.  R.  Benson Metrop. 

Women  Deans  of  Women's  Colleges Chaut. 

Ettayt  and  Miscifllanies* 

About  Mosquitoes :  W.  S.  Harwood Outing. 

Aim  of  Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine:  Mapes ..  Critic. 

"And  Others" Atlan. 

August  Days:  J.  Burroughs Harp. 

B.  Matthews  as  Dramatic  Critic:  Trent. Internat.  M. 

tBores  of  Jane  Austen:  R.  Grey Fortn.  R. 

tBourget's  "Le  Fantome":  W.  S.  Lilly.  .Fortn.  R. 
Caliph  and  His  Court:  A.  Ruhl McClure. 

tCurrent  numbers  of  quarterly,  bi-monthly,  and 
foreign  magazines. 


tCheapening  of  Useful  Books:  Clowes.  .Fortn.  R. 

tColeridge  Country,  The:  Almy Gentleman. 

Concerning  Fads  and  Fakirs Cent 

Cooperative  Housekeeping:  Richards.  .Delineator. 

tDepression:  W.  J.  Baylis Westm.  R. 

tDilettantism  in  French  Literature Contemp.  R. 

fDisappearance  of  the  Plants:  Vaughan . Longman. 
Does  Democracy  Cheapen  Literature?. World's  W. 

Few  Fancies  and  Some  Philosophy Metrop. 

Flowers  of  the  Field:  F.  French Outing. 

Government  Exhibit  at  Buffalo:  Clarke Forum. 

How  to  Write  a  Historical  Romance Metrop. 

Ideal  Husband.  The:  L.  Hart Cosmop. 

King  Floris  and  the  Fair  Jehane Cosmop. 

Letters  from  "Lilliput" Chaut 

Literature  and  Patronage Atlan. 

Mothers  and  Daughters:  F.  Bell Monthly  R. 

Mutinies  on  American  Ships:  J.  R.  Spears. Munsey. 

tMy  Only  Ghost:  W.  H.  Pollock Longman. 

New  Provincialism:  A.  R.  Kimball Atlan. 

Nine  Acres  of  Eden:  W.  F.  Barton New  Eng. 

Nude  in  Museums,  The Atlan. 

Old  Country  House,  An:  R.  Le  Gallienne Harp. 

Old  London  Folk  Tale,  An:  M.  D.  Conway.  .Harp. 

On  Brief  Biographies Atlan. 

Our  Brother  the  Mountain:  F.  Converse Atlan. 

Pan-American  Exposition,  The:  Page. World's  W. 

Presentation  at  Court  of  Great  Britain Criterion. 

Rambles  Out  of  Doors:  Stevenson M.  Culture. 

Robert  Bridges:  A.  Symonds Monthly. R. 

Simplification  of  English  Spelling:  Matthews.  .Cent 
tSinghalese  Literature:  R.  G,  Corbet.  .Asiatic  Q.  R. 

tSocial  Tyranny  of  Bridge:  M.  Jeune Fortn.  R. 

fSome  Vulgar  Errors:  P.  Kent Gentleman. 

Sonnet  and  Sonneteer:  G.  A.  Pierce Chaut 

Trials  of  a  Guest:  M.  M.  McLeod Jr.  Munsey. 

tVanishin^  Landmarks:  L.  S.  M Contemp.  R. 

Vanity  Fair  at  the  Pan-American. Criterion. 

Venice  Gardens :  L.  Bacon Cent. 

Weaving  Spiders:  N.  H.  Moore Chaut. 

tWest-ryrenean  Law:  A.  R.  Whiteway. Gentleman. 
Word  Coinage  by  American  Authors:  Mead. Chaut. 

Historical,  National  and  PoliticaL 

Abandoned  Thrones:  E.  Saltus Cosmop. 

Boer  at  Home,  The Monthly  R. 

tBy-Way  of  the  Boer  War,  A Temple  B. 

tCorsair  of  St  Malo,  A Blackwood. 

tCongo  Free  State:  H.  R.  F.  Bourne.. Asiatic  Q.  R. 

Court  of  King  Edward:  F.  C.  Owen Munsey. 

Defects  in  Our  Pension  System:  Leupp Forum. 

f'Durham"  Road  to  Peace:  T.  Shaw.. Nine.  Cent 
Failure  of  Two- Party  System:  A.  Watkins.  .Forum. 
tFamine  Facts  and  Fallacies:  Rees.  .Asiatic  Q.  R. 

tForeign  Policy  of  Lord  Rosebery Contemp.  R. 

tGentleman  of  Scotland,  A:  A.  Lang.  .Blackwood. 

Great  New  Nation.  A:  W.  Jeflfery Munsey. 

Hundred  Years'  War,  A:  R.  D.  Blumenf eld.  .Harp. 

tireland  and  the  Liberal  Party Contemp.  R. 

tireland  Militant:  Timon Westm.   R. 

Isolation  of  Cansftla :  Whelpley Atlan. 

tLiquor  Question  in  the  Transvaal Contemp.  R. 

Lost  Empire  in  America:  E.  E.  Sparks Chaut 

Lucknow  and  Havelock:  W.  H.  Fitchett.  .Cornhill. 

Maine:  C.  S.  S.  Miller Pearson. 

Metric  System  and  International  Commerce. Forum. 
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tMissionaries  and  the  Empire Nine.  Cent 

fMississippi  During  Civil  War:  Garner. Pol.  Sci.  Q. 

Old  Meeting  Houses  in  Maine New  £ng. 

tOur  Methods  in  South  Africa Contemp.  R. 

Our  Relations  with  "Lower  Races".. Int.  J.  Ethics. 

Paris  Commune,  The :  W.  Trant Cent. 

Political  Parties  of  France:  Seignobos.Intcrnat.  M. 

President's  Tour.  The:  H.  L.  West Forum. 

Reciprocity  or  the  Alternative:   B.  Adams.. Atlan. 

Rejuvenation  of  Egypt:  F.  A.  Talbot Cosmqp. 

tRepublic  of  San  Marino:  W.  Miller. Am.  Hist.  K. 

Revenge  of  Decatur:  G.  Gibbs Cosmop. 

tSeljuks  Before  the  Crusades,  The Westm.  R. 

tSituation  in  Ireland,  The:  G.  Langtoft.  .Fortn.  R. 

Spanish  Treaty  Claims:  J.  J.  Rodriguez Forum. 

Subordinate  Territory:  A.  B.  Hart....M.  Culture. 

Religious  and  Philosopiiical* 

tBasis  of  a  National  Church:  Bray.. Int.  J.  Ethics. 
tChristianity  and  Public  Life:  Cairns.. Contemp.  R. 
Development  of  the  God  Idea:  Thompson... Mind. 
tDissent  in  the  Victorian  Era:  Rogers.. Nine.  Cent. 

tDoctrine  of  the  Trinity:  Harvey N.  Church  R. 

fEthics  and  the  Weather:  Dexter Int.  J.  Ethics. 

Hearing  and  Doing:  C.  B.  Patterson Mind. 

tHistory  of  Trinitarianism:  Wright.. N.  Church  R. 
•flmagination  and  Judgement:  Ker....Int  J.  Ethics, 
tis  Religion  Declining?:  Whitehead.. N.  Church  R. 

Is  This  the  Ideal  Religion?:  A.  May Metrop. 

Life  Thoughts:  A.  A.  Haines Mind. 

tNorse  Mythology,  The:  H.  Wunsch.N.  Church  R. 

Paradoxes  of  Life:  C.  B.  Pennock Mind. 

tPropaganda  of  Civilization Int.  J.  Ethics. 

tRomanization  of  Ireland:  Mahaffy..  .Nme.  Cent. 

fSupernatural  in  India,  The:  Wilmot Temple  B. 

fThree  Essentials  of  the  New  Church. N.  Church  R. 

Scientific  and  IndtsstriaL 

American  Agriculture  in  Russia:  A.  H.  Ford. Harp. 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Production..  .Internat.  M. 

t Anticipated  Scarcity  of  Timber Gentleman. 

Birth  and  Death  of  the  Moon:  Holden Harp. 

fBovine  Tuberculosis:  J.  A.  Gibson.  ...Westm.  R. 
Building  of  American  Highways:  Walsh.. Gunton. 
Century  of  American  Invention:  L.  Mead.. Gunton. 
tCentury  of  Sea  Commerce:  B.  Taylor.. Monthly  R. 
Chaining  of  Niagara:  O.  E.  Dunlap. ..  .World's  W. 

Chimney- Doctors  and  Steeple-Tacks Metrop. 

Civilization  and  Eyesight:  T.  K.  Pooley.  .Metrop. 

tCommercial  Rivalry  with  America Fortn.  R. 

Echoes :  J.  M.   Bacon Pearson. 

Engineering  as  a  Profession:  G.  H.  Paine.  .Munsey. 
Evolution  of  the  Camera:  W.  I.  L.  Adams. Munsey. 

Fighting  Nile  Sudd:  C.  Herbert Pearson. 

Fishermen  of  Gloucester:  S.  Bristol Jr.  Munsey. 

Geology  of  Chautauqua  Lake:  L.  E.  Allen.  .Chaut. 

Gold  Miners,  The:  C.  Michelson Jr.  Munsey. 

Human  Perfectability:  A.  Forel Internat.  M. 

Industrial  Changes  Since  1893:  Wright.. World's  W. 
Insects  as  Disease  Carriers:  L.  E.  Jelliffe.  .Munsey. 

Modern  Taxidermy:  J.  Rowley Jr.  Munsey. 

Moving  Great  Weights:  D.  A.  Willey..Jr.  Munsey. 

tNew  Star  in  Perseus:  E.  Ledger Nine.  Cent. 

New  York  Ambulance  Service:  Nichols. Jr.  Munsey. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden:  C.  Childe Metrop. 

Our  Trade  with  Latin  America:  Emory. World's  W. 
Photographing  by  Light  of  Venus:  Brooks... Cent. 

Photographing  Fishes  Under  Water Outing. 

tPlea  for  Posterity:  H.  G.  RuflFe Westm.  R. 

t"Points  of  a  Bank":  G.  Grayson Longman. 

Science  in  the  19th  Century:  B.  O.  Flower.. Arena. 


Search  for  the  Missing  Link:  Baker McClure. 

Story  of  Petroleum:  E.  O.  Hovey Jr.  Munsey. 

fToilers  of  the  Sea:  M.  Dunn Contemp.  R. 

Trade  in  Wild  Animals:  H.  Davis Jr.  Munsey. 

What  a  Train  Despatcher  Does:  Hine Cent. 

tWhen  London  Lights  the  Sky:  Bacon . Gentleman. 
Wreck  Raising:  R.  E.  Montrose Pearson. 

Sociological  and  Economic* 

American  in  America,  The Cent. 

American  Workman's  "Golden  Age" Forum. 

Analysis  of  the  Steel  Trust:  R.  T.  Ely.  ..Cosmop. 

tBack  to  the  Land:  Nelson Nine.  Cent. 

Bribery   as   a    Foible Cent. 

Coffee  House  Plan.  The:  A.  L.  Sweetser... Gunton. 

tCriminal  Reform:  L.  Ashburner Westm.  R. 

Curse  of  Inebriety:  R.  O.  Mason Arena. 

fDanger  of  Philanthropy,  The Blackwood. 

tEconomic  Ages,  The:  F.  H.  Giddings . Pol.  Sci.  Q. 
Economics  in  Public  Schools:  G.  Gunton.  .Gunton. 

Great  Conflict,  The:  F.  Parsons Arena. 

Influence  of  Corporations  on  Government. Gunton. 

tinvestment  and  Speculation:  G.  Yard Cornhill. 

tLabor  Questions  and  Empire Westm.  R. 

tMunicipal  Activity  in  England Pol.  Sci.  Q. 

New  Era  of  Philanthropy World's  W. 

Plunder  of  the  People,  The Arena. 

Private  Issue  of  Token  Coins:  Falkner.Pol.  Sci.  Q. 

Promise  of  20th  Centurj;:  S.  W.  Foss Arena. 

Prosperity  and  Bank  Failures World's  W. 

tPunishment  of  Crime:  R.  Anderson... Nine.  Cent. 

Recent  Railway  Consolidations Am.  R.  of  R. 

Statistical  Blunders:  W.  Gannett Forum. 

Steel  Workers'  and  Machinists'  Strikes.. World's  W. 

Transportation  Franchises:  F.  S.  Monett Arena. 

Trust  Companies,  The:  A.  T.  Noyes.  ...Pol.  Sci.  Q. 

Uses  of  Saeculation:  C.  A.  Conant Forum. 

tWealth:G.  D.  Seal Westm.  R. 

Women  and  Wage  System:  Bonney Arena. 

Tfavdy  Sport  and  Adventtsre* 

tAmateur  Poacher,  The:  Hutchinson ...  Longman. 

Amateur  Spirit,  The Atlan. 

Angling  for  Black  Bass:  J.  A.  Henshall Outing. 

Angling  in  the  Middle  West:  E.  Hough.... Outing. 

Art  of  Starting:  C.  B.  Fry Pearson. 

Athletic  Girl,  The:  A.  O'Hagan Munsey. 

Bicentennial  City,  The:  W.  Sterling.... M.  Culture. 

Bicycling  in  Cathay:  T.  P.  Terry Outing. 

Camera  Girl  on  Midway:  M.  01m»tead.M.  Culture. 

Dismal  Swamp:  H.  E.  Freeman Chaut 

Dutch  Fisher  Folk:  W.  E.  Cariin Outing. 

English  Polo  of  To-day:  T.  F.  Dale Outing. 

Expense  of  Yachting:  L.  Perry F.  Leslie. 

Falconry  an  American  Sport:  De  Montaign. Metrop. 

Great  American  Game:  J.  Vila Jr.  Munsey. 

Home  of  the  Windigo:  C.  A,  Bramble Chaut. 

Hottest  Places  on  Earth:  L.  Day Metrop. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboaters:  Snead. ..  .Outing. 

Hunting  the  Blue  Whale:  C.  Brown Pearson. 

Impressions  in  France:  J.  Gordon Cosmop. 

Impressions  of  India:  rotter .Cent. 

Influence  of  the  Cup  on  Designing Outing. 

Inland  Yachting:  W.  P.  Stephens Outing. 

Kindergarten  for  Trotters:  Tompkins.. Jr.  Munsey. 

tLabynnths  in  Crete:  Galloway..- Nine.  Cent 

Lake  Memphremagog:  I.  C.  Barrows..  ..New  Eng. 
Midsummer  in  New  York:  Van  Rensselaer. .  .Cent 

New  Aquatic  Pastime:  C.  Norman Metrop. 

Pilgrimage  to  Wessex:  C.  Holland Critic. 

tSportsman  on  Cruelty  to  Animals,  A Fortn.  R. 
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Book  List:  What  to  Read— Where  to  Find  It 


Tnr 


Biograplilcal  and  RemlniBcenU 

Character  of  Queen  Victoria,  The:  N.  Y., 
Leonard  Scott  Pub.  Co $    50 

Edgar  Allan  Poe:  Col.  John  A.  Joyce,  Jr.:  N. 
Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co i  00 

Francis  Letters,  The:  Ed.  by  Beata  Francis 
and  Eliza  Keary:  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
2  V 7  50 

George  Eliot:  Clara  Thomson:  (Westminster 
Biographies):  Bost.,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.      75 

Last  Confessions  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  and 
Her  Correspondence  with  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant: N.  Y.,  F.  A.  Stokes  Co i  17 

Life  and  Letters  of  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne: 
R.  H.  White:  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
2  V 10  00 

Little  Memoirs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century: 
George  Paston:  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  2  25 

Marcus  Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of 
Oregon:  William  A.  Mowry:  N.  Y.,  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co i  50 

Military  Life  of  George,  first  Marquess 
Townshend.  1724-1897:  C.  V.  E.  Towns- 
hend:    London,  John  Murray 

Nietzsche — As  Critic,  Philosopher,  Poet,  and 
Prophet:  Thomas  Common:  N.  Y..  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co 2  00 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  Frank  B.  Sanborn: 
(Beacon  Biographies):  Bost,  Small,  May- 
nard &  Co 75 

Savonarola:  George  McHardy:  (World's 
Epoch  Makers):  N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons 125 

Seven  Great  American  Poets:  Beatrice 
Hart:  N.  Y.,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co 90 

Ten  New  England  Leaders:  Williston  Walker: 
N.  Y.,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co 2  00 

Tribulations  of  a  Princess:  N.  Y.,  Harper 
&  Bros 2  25 

Edtscatiosal  Topics. 

Education  of  Teachers,  The:  W.  H.  Payne: 
Richmond,  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co i  50 

EI  Capitan  Veneno:  D.  Pedro  A.  De  Alar- 
con:    N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co 50 

How  to  Teach  Reading  and  Composition:  J. 
J.  Burns:    N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co 50 

Oral  Lesson  Book  in  Hygiene:  Henrietta  A. 
Mirick:    N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co i  00 

Ten  Singing  Lessons:  Mathilde  Marchesi: 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  50 

What  is  a  Kindergarten?:  George  Hansen: 
San  Francisco,  Elder  &  Shepard i  00 

EittTi  and  MliccUafiiet* 

Bibliography  of  Municipal  Problems  and  City 
Conditions:  R.  C.  Brooks:  N.  Y.,  Municipal 
Affairs   i  50 

Bridge  Manual:  John  Doe:  London,  Fred- 
eric Warnc  &  Co i  25 

Every- Day  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse: 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox:  Chic,  W.  B.  Conkcy 
Co 

Fable  and  Song  in  Italy:  E.  M.  Gierke:  N. 
Y.,  M.  F.  Mansfield 2  00 


Familiar     Trees     and     Their     Leaves:       F. 
Schuyler  Matthews:    N.  .Y.,  D.  Appleton  & 


Co. 


Highways  and  Byways  of  Music:     Hugh  A. 

Clarke:    N.  Y.,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co $    75 

How  Sailors  Fight:    John  Blake:    N.  Y.,  E. 

P.  Dutton  &  Co I  75 

International  Vest-pocket  Library  to  Knowl- 
edge, The:  Chic,  Laird  &  Lee.    6  v 2  50 

Jewish  Encyclopedia,  The:  In  twelve  volumes: 

N.  Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     v.  i 7  00 

Our   Near   Neighbor  the   Mosquito:     A.    B. 

Rich:     N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Poker  Manual:    Templar:   London,  Frederic 

Warne  &  Co i  25 

Staffordshire  Potter,  The:   Harold  Owen:   N. 

Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co i  75 

Substitutes  for  the  Saloon:    Raymond  Calkins: 

Bost.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  30 

Travels  of  a  Water  Drop,  The:    Mrs.  James 

E.  Morris:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 

Who    Lies?:     Emil    Blum    and    Sigmund    B. 

Alexander.     Chic,  Nancy  B.  Irving 75 

Fktiofi  of  tiie  Month. 

Abandoned:      Louis  B.   Zelcoe:      N.   Y.,   F. 

Tennyson  Neely  Co i  25 

Adventures  of  Uncle  Jeremiah  at  the   Pan- 
American:     Paul  Pry,  Jr.:     Chic,  Laird  & 

Lee 100 

Aldea:    Asa  P.  Brooks:    N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson 

Neely  Co i  00 

Anting-Anting  Stories:  Sargent  Kayne:  Bost., 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co i  25 

At  the   Temple   Gates:    Stewart   Doubleday: 

N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Cinderella:    S.  R.  Crockett:       N.  Y.,  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co i  50 

Conchita's  Angels:  Agnes  C.  Pritchard:  N.  Y., 

Abbey  Press i  00 

Conspiracy  of  Yesterday,  A:  Mical  ui  Niall: 

N.  v.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Corsair  King,  The:     Maurus  Jokai:     Tr.  by 

Mary  J.  Safford:    Bost,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.. .  i  25 
Crystal  Sceptre,  The:     Philip  Verrill  Mighels: 

N.  Y.,  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co i  50 

Daughter  of  the   Prophets,  A:     Curtis  Van 

Dyke:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Did  She  Fail?:  Anna  Fielding:  N.  Y..  Abbey 

Press  50 

Dolinda  and  the    Twins:  Dora  Harvey  Mun- 

yon:     N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 75 

Feather's  Weight,  A:  Amarala  Martin:    N.  Y., 

Abbey  Press 50 

Fighting  Against  Fate:   Moses  D.  Morris:  N. 

Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

From  the  Unsounded  Sea:   Nellie  K.  Blissett: 

N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co 50 

Great  Bread  Trust,  The:    W.  H.  Wright:    N. 

Y.,  Abbey  Press 

Half  Hour  Stories:    Dora  Harvey  Munyon: 

N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Heart  and   Soul:    Henrietta   Dana    Skinner: 

N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  50 

Her     Royal     Highness — Woman      and      His 

Majesty— Cupid:       Max    O'Rell:       N.    Y., 

Abbey  Press i  50 
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Heroine  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  The:  Antoinette 

Sheppard:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press $i  oo 

Ides  of  March:     Florie  Willingham  Pickard: 

N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

Kidnapped  Millionaires,   The:     Frederick   U. 

Adams:  Bost.,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  50 

Land  of  Cockayne,  The:    Matilde  Serao:    N. 

Y..  Harper  &  Bros i  50 

Lord  of  the  Sea,  The:  M.  P.  Shiel:     N.  Y., 

F.  A.  Stokes  Co i  50 

Mills  of  God:    Elinor  Macartney  Lane:     N. 

Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  50 

Musical  Reformation,  A:    John  A.  Cone:    N. 

Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Octavia:  J.  F.  Lee:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press....      50 
Odd  Jewel,  An:    Warren  M.  Macleod:  N.  Y., 

Abbey  Press i  00 

Our  Friend  the  Charlatan:    George  Gissing: 

N.  Y.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co i  50 

Pacific  Coast  Vacation,   A:    Mrs.  James   E. 

Morris:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  50 

Perilous  Path,  A:    Kate  Davis:     N.  Y.,  Ab- 
bey Press 

Prairie   Flower,   A:    Alice    Pierson:    N.    Y., 

Abbey  Press 50 

Prince  of  the  East,  A:  James.W.  Harkins,  Jr.: 

N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Princess  of  the  Hills,  A:    Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison:   Bost.,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  50 

Queen  of  Appalachia,  The:  Joe  H.  Borders: 

N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Road  to  Ridgeby's,  The:    Frank  Burlingame 

Harris:    Bost,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co i  50 

She  Stands  Alone:    Mark  Ashton:    Bost.,  L. 

C.  Page  &  Co I  50 

Sir  John  and  the  American  Girl:    Lilian  Bell: 

N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  15 

Summer  Hymnal,  A:    John  Trotwood  Moore: 

Phil.,  H.  T.  Coates i  25 

Tales  of  Bowdoin:    J.  C.  Minot  and  Donald 

F.  Snow:  Brunswick.  Me.,  D.  F.  Snow i  50 

Tom  Huston's  Transformation:    Margaret  B. 

Love:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Viola  Livingstone,  or  What's   in  a  Name?: 

Mary  E.  Payne:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Way  of  the  Gods,  The:     Aquila  Kempster: 

N.  Y.,  Quail  &  Warner i  00 

Westerfelt:    Will  N.  Harben:    N.  Y.,  Harper 

&  Bros I  50 

When  a  Witch  is   Young:    4-19-96:    N.   Y., 

R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co i  50 

When  We  Were  Twenty-One:   Founded  on 

play  by  H.  V.  Esmond:  N.  Y.,  J.  S.  Ogilvie 

Pub.  Co 25 

Woman's  Revenge,  A:     Law  Muir:    N.  Y., 

Abbey  Press So 

£19,000:     Burford  Delannoy:    N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

Fenno  &  Co i  25 

Kistoricalt  National  and  PoUticaL 

American    Diplomatic    Questions:    John    B. 

Henderson,  Jr.:     N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 3  50 

China  and  the  Allies:    Henry  Savage  Landor: 

N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.    2  v 7  50 

Confederate  States  of  America.    1861-65:  John 

C.  Schwab:  N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons..  2  50 
Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,  The:   James 

Baldwin:    N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co 60 

Great  War  Trek,  The:    James  Barnes:    N.  Y., 

D.  Appleton  &  Co i  50 


Latin  America:  Hubert  W.  Brown:  N.  Y., 
F.  H.  Revell  Co $1  20 

Liberty  Documents:  Ed.  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart:    N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 2  00 

Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  A: 
John  Bach  McMaster:  N.  Y.,  American 
Book  Co 60 

Reconstruction  in  Mississippi:  James  Gilford 
Garner:    N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 3  00 

Spanish     Settlements     Within     the     Present 
Limits  of  the  United  States.  1513-61:  Wood- 
bury Lowery:  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. .  2  50 
.Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples:   Emma  J.  Arnold: 
N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co 50 

Poetry  of  the  Month. 

Candle-Light  and   Other   Poems,   A:    Louis 

Smirnow:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Flight  of  Helen,  The:    Warren  Cheney:  San 

Francisco,  Elder  &  Shepard 

John  Gildart:    M.   C.  Hcnry-Ruffin:    N.  Y., 

W.  H.  Young  &  Co i  50 

Legendary   Lore   of   Mackinac:     Lorena    M. 

Page:    Geveland,  O.,  L.  M.  Page i  00 

Little  Book  of  Tribune  Verse:    Eugene  Field: 

Ed.    by    J.    G.    Brown:      Denver,    Tandy, 

Wheeler  &  Co i  50 

Poetical  Works:     Louis   M.   Elshemus:     N. 

Y.,  Abbey  Press 

Sonnets  to  a  Wife:     Ernest  McGaffey:    St. 

Louis:    William  Marion  Reedy i  25 

Religious  and  PhilcKophicaL 

Adversaries  of  the  Sceptic,  The:  Alfred  Hod- 
der:    N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co i  50 

Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Superstitions: 
Charles  F.  Winbigler:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press.,  i  00 

Church  of  the  Reconstruction,  The:  Kev.  Ed- 
ward S.  Skagen:  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Whittaker. .      50 

Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  Colossians,  etc..  The: 
Orello  Cone:  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. .  2  00 

Faith  of  Centuries,  The:  N.  Y.,  Thomas 
Whittaker i  00 

Francis  and  Dominic  and  the  Mendicant  Or- 
ders: John  Herkless:  N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's Sons I  25 

Lux  Mundi:  A  Scries  of  Studies  in  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Incarnation:  Ed.  by  Charles 
Gore:    N.  Y.,  Thomas  Whittaker i  40 

Search  for  an  Infidel,  The:  Bits  of  Way- 
side Gospel:  Second  Series:  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones:    N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co i  50 

Tfavel  and  Out  of  Dooib. 

Australasia,  Old  and  New:  J.  Grattan  Grey: 

London:    Hodder  &  Stoughton 

Content    in    a    Garden:    Candace    Wheeler: 

Bost,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  25 

British  Thoroughbred  Horse,  The:    William 

Allison:    N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 12  50 

Hereford      Cathedral:      James      Wentworth 

Leigh :    N.  Y.,  Thomas  Whittaker 50 

Nature  Biographies:  Clarence  Moores  Weed: 

N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co i  50 

Second  Book  of  Birds — Bird  Families:    Olive 

Thorne    Miller:     Bost.,    Houghton,    Mifflin 

&  Co I  00 

Small  Boat  Sailing:    E.  F.  Knight:  N.  Y.,  E. 

P.  Dutton  &  Co 

Where  and  How  to  Dine  in  Paris:    Rowland 

Strong,  N.  Y.,  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co i  25 
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Open  Questions:  Talks  with  Correspondents 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
page  on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far 
as  we  may  be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will 
be  gladly  received.  A  number  of  questions  and 
answers  are  unavoidably  held  over  till  next  month. 

741.  The  Drummer's  Dream:  I  have  one  or  two 
requests  for  copy  of  the  verses,  Drummer's  Dream. 
I  sent  my  only  copy  to  you  to  be -held  for  C.  E. 
Walter,  Newton,  la.  Will  it  be  asking  too  much 
for  you  to  publish  the  poem  for  the  benefit  of  those 
wishing  it  and  who  read  Current  Literature?— Miss 
Agnes  M.  Robertson,  Selma,  Ala. 

[We  append  the  verses  with  pleasure  and  again 
thanks  to  you.  * 

THE  DRITMMER'S  DREAM. 

A  little  room  in  a  little  hotel, 

In  a  little  country  town. 
On  a  little  bed  with  a  musty  smell, 

A  man  was  lying  down. 

A  great  big  man  with  a  great  big  snore— 

For  he  lay  on  his  back  you  see, 
And  a  peaceful  look  on  his  face  he  wore, 

For  sound  asleep  was  he. 

In  his  dream  what  marvelous  trips  he  made! 

What  tremendous  bills  he  sold! 
And  nobody  failed  and   everyone   paid 

And  his  orders  were  good  as  gold. 

He  smiled  and  smothered  a  scornful  laugh. 

When  his  fellow  drummer  blowed; 
For  he  knew  no  other  had  sold  the  halt 

Of  what  his  order-book  showed. 

He  got  this  letter  from  home  one  day; 

"Dear  Sir:  We've  no  fitter  term 
To  use  in  your  case  than  simply  to  say 

'Henceforth  you  are  one  of  the  farm. 

And  a  glorious  change  this  made  in  his  life 

He  now  from  the  road  withdrew: 
And  really,  soon  got  to  know  his  wife, 

His  son  and  his  daughter  too. 

And  then  he  moved  from  his  obscure  flat 

To  a  house  on  the  avenue; 
Lived  swell,  was  happy,  got  healthy  and  fat. 

Respected   and  wealthy   too. 

But  with  a  thump,  bang,  whang!  thump,  bang,  again, 
The  landlord  stood  at  the  door;      ^^ 

'*Its  purty  nigh  time  for  the  6:10  train. 
And  the  Drummer's  dream  was  o  er.J 

742  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
German  philosopher  who  compared  the  Moral  Law 
to  the  heavens  for  sublimity  and  where  I  can  find 
it?— Margaret  J.  Colgan,  Salem,  Mass. 

[Does  any  one  recognize  this  gentleman?] 

7AX  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through  tlie  Open 
Question  Department,  the  name  of  the  ballad  from 


which  the  following  quotation  is  taken,  and  also 

where  it  may  be  found: 

Tm  the  midshipmite  and  the  bosun  tight. 

And  the  crew  of  the  Captain's  (or  Nancy  s)  brig. 

The  words  are  part  of  the  song  of  an  old  sailor, 
who  sits  by  the  sea  and  sings  it  continually,  relat- 
ing the  wreck  or  loss  of  his  vessel,  and  the  fate  of 
his  comrades  aboard  shio,  who  had  been,  one  by 
one,  eaten  as  food  by  the  survivors,  until  this  old 
man  alone  remained,  and  escaped  to  bemoan  the 
fate  of  the  others.  I  should  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  print  the  poem  in  Current  Literature.— F.  B. 
Bomberger,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

[Your  quotation  is  from  The  Yarn  of  the 
Nancy  Bell,  one  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's  famous  Bab 
Ballads.  The  name  of  the  English  publisher  of 
the  book— Bab  Ballads — escapes  us,  and  of  the 
editions  on  this  side,  as  well ;  but  it  can  be  had  at 
any  large  library  or  ordered  through  any  good 
bookseller.  We  shall  be  glad  to  use  the  poem  in 
Treasure  Trove  in  a  future  number  of  Current 
Literature.] 


644.    Who  wrote 

God  makes  the  world,  but  soon  or  late 
Man  pours  the  metal— and  this  is  fate. 

And  is  this  part  of  a  longer  poem?  (For  I  suppose 
we  may  call  a  couplet  a  poem.)— Chas.  P.  Nettle- 
ton,  Haywards,  Cal. 


645.  Will  you  please  print  Kipling's  Truce  of  the 
Bear.  I  can  find  it  in  no  collection  of  his  writings 
and  very  much  desire  to  read  the  poem  again.— 
Pauli  M.  Herzog,  New  York  City. 

[This  poem  was  published  in  Literature  (the 
English  magazine)  about  three  years  ago,  and 
so  is  hardly  suitable  for  Treasure  Trove,  and  it 
is  too  long  to  be  printed  here.  In  the  magazine- 
room  of  the  Astor  Library,  or  any  large  library 
Where  files  of  magazines  are  kept,  you  should  be 
able  to  find  the  poem  with  little  trouble.] 


646.  Some  fifty  years  since,  a  poem,  in  relation 
to  a  custom  of  the  Yemasee  tribe  of  Indians,  was 
written,  of  much  interest  and  beauty.  Can  some 
of  your  elderly  readers  produce  it?  I  think  it 
began 

Twas  where  Savannah's  waters  rolled 
O'er  Carolina's  plains  of  gold,— 
A  band  of  forest  children  came 
To  view  an  erring  brother's  shame, — 
To  hear  the  cry 
Of  more  than  mortal  agony,— 
And  learn  how  dark  a  doom  it  is, 
To  lose  the  hope  of  future  bliss. 
I  think  a  Miss  Whiting  wrote  it.     I  am  told  it  is 
fine,  and  would  much  like  a  copy  of  it.— A  Phila- 
delphia Subscriber. 
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647.  Lochaber  No  More:  Will  you  please  inform 
me  through  your  Answer  tp  Correspondents  depart- 
ment, who  was  the  author  of  Lochaber  No  More, 
or  Farewell  to  Lochaber?  Print  the  poem  if  pos- 
sible. The  Gordon  Highlanders  and  The  Black 
Watch  pipers  play  it  at  the  burial  of  their  com- 
rades, I  notice,  in  South  Africa.  I  have  searched 
all  my  reference  books  and  poetical  encylcopedias, 
but  to  no  effect. — W.  Paul  Moore,  Jackson,  N.  C. 

[Allan  Ramsay,  author  of  Lochaber  No  More, 
was  a  bookseller  of  Edinburgh,  contemporary  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Gay.  He  established  the  first 
circulating  library  in  Scotland,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  poems  and  songs,  popular  in  their 
day,  but  only  two  of  which,  Lochaber  No  More 
and  The  Yellow-haired  Laddie,  seem  to  have  sur- 
vived in  fame.  We  shall  be  glad  to  make  use  of 
the  one  for  which  you  inquire  in  our  Treasure 
Trove  department  in  an  early  number  of  this 
magazine.] 


648.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
magazine  and  would  appreciate  an  answer  to  the 
following:  Who  wrote  a  little  poem  entitled  Re- 
trospection, published,  I  think,  in  the  Smart  Set  re- 
cently.   I  think  it  ran: 

There  is  more  joy  in  loving  when 
The  loving  has  gone  by — &c. 
—Geo.  T.  Elsine,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

719.  The  question  (719)  asked  by  me  in  your 
May  number  Current  Literature — "Where  will  I 
find  a  poem  entitled  He  Went  With  Me  Afore  He 
Went  With  Her,"  is  answered  by  Mr.  Will  M. 
Shields,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee.  He  has  kindly 
sent  me,  direct,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  verses. 
He  says:  "The  poem  you  ask  for  is  Public  Opinion, 
by  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson,  and  first  appeared  in 
Judge.  It  was  copied  in  the  dialect  department  of 
Current  Literature  for  July,  1891."  Thanks  are  due 
the  Open  Questions  Department  of  your  maga- 
zine for  my  success  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
verses  and  especially  are  they  tendered  Mr.  Shields 
for  his  interest  in  the  matter  of  forwarding  them 
to  my  address. — Elizabeth  M.  Stone,  Warren,  Pa. 


721.    The  quotation,  beginning: 

And  when  the  Angel  of  Shadow 
Rests  his  feet  on  wave  and  shore, 

asked  for  in  query  No.  721,  is  from  the  poem  en- 
titled The  Red  River  Voyageur,  by  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  and  may  be  found  in  any  edition  of  his  poems. 
— E.  G.  Thomas,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

[J.  W.  Scott,  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  Frank  S. 
Townsend,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  send  similar  in- 
formation, and  Flora  O.  Patterson,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, also  answers  this  question,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  poem,  which  we  hold  subject  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  Querist  721.  Thanks  to  all  who  have  an- 
swered her.] 


724.  The  Rainbow  Again:  I  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  your  magazine  the  question  raised  in 
regard  to  the  authorship  of  The  Rainbow.  I  have 
a  copy  of  Poems  by  Amelia  and  have  copied  from 
it  the  poem  referred  to  by  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents. The  two  poems  are  identical  only  in  title  and 
in  meter;  on  putting  them  together  it  is  impossible 
to  confuse  them,  there  being  very  little  similarity  in 
style  or  treatment.  The  Poems  by  Amelia  were 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company  in  1846. — 
Miss  E.  L.  Gwynne,  Springdale,  N.  C. 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  one  can  perceive  any  re- 
semblance between  Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Welby's  Pulpit 
Eloquence,  and  the  poem  The  Rainbow,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  an  Englishman,  J. 
Holland,  and  published  first  in  Baldwin's  London 
Magazine  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  The  only 
likeness  is  in  the  measure.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Mrs.  Welby  ever  called  her  poem  The  Rain- 
bow. It  was  published  under  the.  title  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence,  a  most  discouraging  title  for  a  poem. 
There  is  no  evidence,  either,  that  she  ever  claimed 
Holland's  poem,  and  if  she  did,  there  is  ample 
proof  that  it  was  not  hers.  Your  correspondent 
gives  the  date  of  her  birth  as  1819,  while  Harper's 
Encyclopedia  of  Poetry,  compiled  by  an  excellent 
authority,  Epes  Sargent,  says  she  was  born  in  1823. 
Now  I  have  at  my  elbow  an  old  compilation,  copy- 
righted in  1823,  which  contains  The  Rainbow,  four- 
teen four-line  stanzas,  credited  to  Baldwin's 
London  Magazine.  So  whether  Mrs.  Welby  was 
born  in  1819  or  1823,  she  could  not 'possibly  have 
been  the  author  of  the  poem,  and  I  do  not  believe 
she  ever  claimed  it. — E.  A.,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

[The  title  of  Mrs.  Welb/s  poem  was  changed 
to  The  , Rainbow  in  later  editions.  These  two 
letters,  of  course,  settle  the  question  in  dispute. 
Other  communications  containing  the  same  con- 
clusive information  and  copies  of  Mrs.  Welby's 
poem  are  received  from  S.  H.  Wright,  Tate,  Ga. ; 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Kingman,  Topeka,  Kas.  (who,  in 
1843  or  1844,  clipped  the  original  of  her  copy 
from  the  Louisville  Journal,  to  which  paper  Mrs. 
Welby  contributed  the  poem)  ;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Kim- 
ball, Reference  Librarian  Withers  Library, 
Bloomington,  111.  George  P.  Ross,  Honesdale,  Pa., 
and  E.  K.  Goldsborough,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
send  letters  in  answer  to  this  query,  confound- 
ing the  two  Rainbows,  as  they  will  no  longer  do 
when  we  print  Mrs.  Welby*s  in  Treasure  Trove 
next  month  (thanks  to  those  who  have  so  kindly 
enabled  us  to  do  this) ;  and  "D.  O.  C,"  Oxford, 
O.,  writes,  with  quite  another  poem,  the  To  the 
Rainbow  of  Thomas  Campbell,  thirteen  four-line 
stanzas,  in  his  mind.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Philbrook,  Til- 
ton,  N.  H.,  sends  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Holland's  Rainbow,  which  she  read  first 
sixty-six  years*  ago  in  The  Analytical  Reader  of 
her  school  days,  which  again  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  its  having  been  the  Rainbow  of  Mrs. 
Welby,  born  in  1823,  if  further  proof  were  need- 
ed. We  are  indebted  to  all  of  these  correspond- 
ents.] 
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7*.  cttt  BeaMfu,  ^o  paper  in  this  country  has 
more  clearly  seen  and  more 
consistently  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  pos- 
sible to  a  high-class  publication  to  lead  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community  to  which  it  speaks  toward 
civic  beauty,  than  has  the  Mirror,  of  St.  Louis. 
While  in  its  literary  function  the  Mirror  has  con- 
tributed to  the  delight  of  readers  everywhere,  it 
has  been  especially  admirable  in  its  work  for 
what  it  calls  a  "new  St.  Louis"  and  a  "better  St. 
Louis,"  striving  to  impress  citizens  with  a  sense 
of  the  corporate  being,  the  municipal  personality 
of  a  great  city — a  personality  with  large  possi- 
bilities of  life,  of  character,  of  beauty,  now  but 
slightly  realized.  Thus  this  paper  has  seized  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  St.  Louis  enters  upon  the 
work  of  preparation  for  its  approaching  fair  as 
a  promise  of  connascent  civic  consciousness  and 
corporate  pride. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  the  Mirror 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  citations  made 
in  the  August  number  of  Current  Literature  from 
Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson's  book.  The  Im- 
provement of  Cities  and  Towns.  The  Mirror, 
giving  large  space  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
ideas,  concludes: 

There  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Robinson  suggests 
that  is  out  of  line  with  American  municipal  ideas. 
Every  city  in  the  United  States  can  be  made  beau- 
tiful, if  only  someone  will  make  it  his  business  to 
work  for  that  idea  in  the  city  government.  A 
municipal  government  should  try  as  hard  to  keep 
out  of  sight  the  unsightly,  as  it  tries  to  keep  in 
the  background,  so  far  as  possible,  the  evil  life  of 
cities.  The  city  is  everybody's  home,  and  it  should 
be  kept  as  nicely,  and  made  to  look  as  attractive 
as  a  home  owner  of  means  tries  to  make  his  resi- 
dence appear.  Building  laws,  street  ordinances, 
health  regulations  can  be  devised  to  bring  about 
the  city  beautiful.  The  city  has  as  much  right  as  a 
city  to  enact  laws  to  make  it  pretty  as  it  has  to 
enact  laws  to  suppress  criminals  or  condemn  nuis- 
ances. Anvthing  unsightly  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  nuisance.  There  would  be  no  abuses,  for 
no  official  or  set  of  officials  could  stand  out  against 


the  common-sense  taste  of  the  community.  Cities 
need  not  necessarily  be  URly  to  be  great.  If  they 
were  more  often  made  beautiful,  cities  more  often 
would  be  good,  and  Paris,  the  beautiful  and  wicked, 
does  not  disprove  the  argument,  for  the  wickedness 
of  Paris  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  ministers  to  the 
vile  taste  of  the  hordes  from  all  over  the  world, 
as  well  as  to  the  cultured  taste  of  the  whole  world. 
If  the  authorities  in  any  city  will  set  the  example 
of  trying  for  a  beautiful  city,  the  people  will  soon 
fall  into  sympathy  with  the  effort.  The  citizen 
doesn't  like  to  try  for  beauty,  when  he  feels  that 
his  neighbor  will  do  something  to  nullify  all  that 
he  may  do.  If  the  city  authorities,  however,  would 
exercise  their  prerogatives  of  regulation  of  build- 
ings and  streets  and  stands  and  signs  it  would  soon 
be  found  that  the  people  would  try  to  put  their 
places  in  harmony  with  such  regulations,  and  those 
who  would  not  do  so  at  first  would  be  shamed  into 
it  by  the  contrast  of  their  tasteless  properties  with 
those  better  cared  for  and  more  artistically  con- 
ducted. The  reform  is  coming.  The  people 
are  lookinjar  into  the  matter  on  their  own  account. 
The  sentiment  is  growing,  and  the  authorities,  of 
every  city  are  studying  how  best  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements   of  this    growing  popular    sentiment. 


L'Bnfant'a  Tardy  vindi-  The  architects  entrusted 
cotton  Y^^ith  the  task  of  formulating 

a  general  plan  for  the  beautifying  of  the  nation's 
capital  city  have  reported,  after  months  of  con- 
sideration, that  they  can  devise  nothing  better 
than  the  plan  made  by  Major  I'Enfant  over  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

"Broadly  speaking,  we  intend  to  go  back  to  the 
plan  made  by  I'Enfant.  It  is  an  extraordinarily 
good  plan,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  realization  of  it  so  far  as  practicable." 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  revie>ys  the  sad  story 
of  the  French  artist  and  engineer: 

Pierre  Charles  I'Enfant,  educated  in  the  best 
military  schools  of  France,  was  moved  by  his  prin- 
ciples to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  struggling  Amer- 
ican colonies.  During  our  war  for  independence 
he  rendered  valuable  service  as  a  military  engineer, 
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and  when  peace  came  he  remained  at  Philadelphia 
as  an  architect.  Recognizing  his  talent,  George 
Washington  selected  him  to  plan  the  new  nation's 
capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

L'Enf ant's  genius  rose  to  the  occasion."  With 
prophetic  insight  he  resolved  to  plan  a  capital  not 
for  thirteen  states  and  3,000,000  people,  but  for  a 
mighty  republic  of  fifty  states  and  500,000,000  peo- 
ple. All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  I79i» 
from  a  boat  on  the  Potomac,  from  the  George- 
town hills,  and  from  the  opposing  heights  across 
the  Anacostia,  he  studied  the  site  and  brooded  over 
his  plan. 

Taking  Capitol  Hill  as  a  center,  he  laid  out  mag- 
nificent avenues  radiating  therefrom  across  an  un- 
derlying checkerboard  of  streets.  He  made  ample 
provision  for  public  parks  and  gardens,  and  chose 
the  sites  of  the  principal  buildings.  He  wished  to 
connect  directly  all  the  important  points  and  to 
provide  such  vistas  that  wherever  the  observer 
might  be  placed  his  eye  would  rest  upon  some 
monumental  edifice.  He  foresaw  a  city  the  most 
stately,  beautiful,  and  picturesque  in  the  world, 
worthy  abiding  place  of  the  central  power  of  earth's 
greatest  nation. 

Major  I'Enfant  was  afflicted,  however,  with  the 
infirmities  of  the  artistic  temperament,  and  soon 
quarreled  with  the  commissions  charged  with  the 
business  side  of  city  construction.  His  plan, 
though  largely  followed  by  his  successor,  was  sub- 
jected to  incessant  public  ridicule  for  years.  In  his 
latter  days  he  lived  with  a  planter  friend  near 
Bladensburg,  and  his  tall,  thin  form,  clad  in  the 
old  continental  garb,  was  a  familiar  and  pathetic 
sight  in  Washington  until  he  died,  in  1825. 

No  monument  marks  his  resting  place,  and  he 
needs  none.  Denied  understanding  and  justice  by 
his  contemporaries,  his  memorial  is  the  city  he 
planned,  and  the  judgment  of  his  adopted  country's 
foremost  architects  no  years  later  has  vindicated 
his  genius. 


Seasonabie  Yarns  J'jf  Arizona  meteor  has  just 
fallen,  wrecking  the  usual 
herders'  cabin  and  shedding  its  annually  amaz- 
ing radiance  over  an  area  a  hundred  miles 
in  radius.  We  expect  the  arrival  by  an  early 
English  mail  of  the  annual  assortment  of  giant 
gooseberry  stories.  The  sea-serpent  also  will 
shortly  reappear  upon  our  own  shores,  its  absence 
having  already  been  unusually  prolonged.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  hot  weather,  well-recognized 
as  productive  of  curious  animal  antics,  has 
afforded  an  interesting  series  of  yams,  some  of 
which  are  compiled  by  an  editorial  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 


In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  frog  rains  has 
been  really  astonishing.  In  one  town  the  frogs 
that  came  down  from  the  heavens  were  so  numer- 
ous that  the  inhabitants  could  hardly  fight  their 
way  through  them;  according  to  the  latest  report 
they  were  shipping  them  at  the  rate  of  500  per 
diem,  and  they  are  probably  still  hard  at  work. 
At  League  Island  they  had  another  shower,  almost 
as  heavy,  though  it  only  lasted  a  few  minutes.  "All 
the  domiciles  of  the  officers  were  infested,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  Press;  "they  (the  frogs)  paid  a 
call  at  Capt.  Clark's  house  and  swarmed  in  count- 
less numbers  around  the  commandant's  office, 
completely  carpeting  the  walks  and  steps.  One 
of  the  yard  laborers  filled  several  large  baskets 
with  them."  Some  matter-of-fact  persons  have 
tried  to  account  for  these  showers  by  pointing  out 
that  at  about  this  time  of  year  the  frog  leaves  the 
water,  having  gone  through  the  usual  metamor- 
phosis and  absorbed  the  gills  and  tail  that  belong 
to  the  tadpole.  It  is  well  known,  they  urge,  that 
frogs  are  particularly  prevalent  after  heavy  showers 
of  rain.  What  reason  is  there  then,  for  supposing 
that  when  they  appear  they  must  needs  have  been 
carried  by  high  winds  from  some  other  place? 
Since  they  must  have  come  from  somewhere  to 
start  with,  why  should  they  not  have  come  from 
the  ponds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where 
they  were  found?  This,  however,  is  begging  the 
question,  and  it  is  notable  that  the  only  argument 
employed  by  these  skeptics  is  that  n6  one  has  ever 
seen  a  frogcloud  or  witnessed  its  descent  upon  the 
earth. 

Another  hot  weather  phenomenon  of  great  popu- 
larity is  the  explosive  reptile  or  amphibian.  Last 
year  a  quarryman  struck  a  Snake,  whereupon  it 
burst  with  a  loud  report  and  blew  his  head  off. 
This  year — only  a  week  ago— we  saw  an  account 
of  a  boy  who  struck  a  frog,  which  likewise  exploded 
in  the  most  surprising  manner,  killing  its  tormentor 
and  itself  at  the  same  moment.  The  obvious  ex- 
planation was  that  the  frog  had  mistaken  a  dyna- 
mite cartridge  for  a  slug  and  swallowed  it  before 
it  discovered  the  unfortunate  error.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  supposed  father  of  the  boy 
has  since  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  his  son's 
tragic  fate  until  he  saw  an  account  of  it  in  the 
papers;  that  he  did  not  know,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
a  son.  The  neighbors,  too,  say  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  explosive  frog.  Let  the  skeptics 
make  what  they  will  of  it. 

Another  remarkable  animal  has  just  been  dis- 
covered in  Southampton.  This  is  a  horse  that 
inadvertently  swallowed  the  sum  of  $230  the  other 
day.  A  few  days  later-,  according  to  its  owner, 
it   had   a   bad   fit   of   coughing   and   expectorated 
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the  bills,  which  were  still  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
stories  of  all  comes  from  Suffolk,  Va.  A  negro 
seeking  shingle  timber  set  out  for  Dismal  Swamp, 
which  lies  about  twelve  miles  from  that  town,  and 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  hunger  sat  down  under  a 
juniper  tree  and  partook  of  a  frugal  meal  of  sar- 
dines and  beer.  Some  time  later,  according  to  a 
despatch  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  two  men  arrived 
and  found  him  dead,  with  the  tail  of  a  snake  hang- 
ing out  of  his  mouth.  "It  was  a  hard  pull,"  we  are 
told,  "for  two  men  to  extract  the  reptile,  which 
was  killed  with  a  club."  The  theory  is  that  the 
snake  "was  attracted  by  the  sardines,"  a;id  evi- 
dently disappointed  at  finding  none  left  in  the  box, 
decided  to  look  for  them  in  the  unfortunate  man's 
inward  parts. 

This  wonderful  sardine-eating  reptile  reminds  us 
of  the  man-eaters-  of  Ireland.  The  man-eater  is 
known  to  naturalists  as  "Lacerta  vivipara,"  and  is 
not  so  terrible  in  outward  appearance  as  its  name 
would  imply.  In  England  it  is  called  the  common 
lizard.  It  measures  generally  about  four  inches  in 
length  and  very  seldom  feeds  on  men.  Some  phil- 
ologists of  the  Trench  school  have  tried  to  account 
for  the  formidable  name  by  describing  it  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  monintor,  a  kind  of  alligator  to-  which 
it  bears  a  close  resemblance,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
four  legs  and  a  tail.  The  name,  however,  is  in 
reality  due  to  a  certain  complication  of  ideas  that 
can  be  thoroughly  understood  only  by  the  Irish 
mind.  Among  the  peasants  there  is  a  tradition 
that  if  a  man  ventures  to  approach  this  lizard  with 
open  mouth  it  will  straightway  jump  down  his 
throat.  Hence  the  man  eats  the  lizard  and  it  fol- 
lows that  the  lizard  is  a  man-eater. 


At  a  Distance 


The  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times  is  to  be  credited  with 
a  clever  and  pointed  characterization  of  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  insular 
cases : 

The  Constitution  follows  the  flag,  it  appears 
from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Puerto  Rico  tariflF  cases,  but  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Irish  beggar-woman's  benediction:  "May 
the  blessing  of  God  forever  follow  your  honor— 
and"  (not  eliciting  any  pecuniary  response  from  the 
^    object  of  her  words) — "and  never  overtake  you." 


PlWHt  of  Pullman  Pbrtera 


Seven      thousand      Pullman 


porters,  organized  into  a 
union,  appeal  to  the  public  for  greater  generosity 
in  the  matter  of  tips.  With  what  the  Chicago 
Tribune  calls  a  surprising  misunderstanding  of 
human  nature,  the  porters  in  their  pronunciamento 


make  public  the  fact  that  the  average  sleeping- 
car  tip  has  within  the  last  few  years  fallen  from 
twenty-five  to  ten,  or  at  most,  fifteen  cents.  The 
Tribune  remarks: 

In  taking  the  public  into  their  confidence  as  to 
the  average  remuneration  they  receive  from  pas- 
sengers the  porters  have  killed  their  gilded  oppor- 
tunity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordinary  man  does 
not  feel  that  the  service  he  receives  from  the  Pull- 
man porter  in  any  way  justifies  the  conventional 
quarter,  but  a  great  many  men  have  gone  on 
tipping  with  the  customary  25  cents,  simply  from 
the  feeling  that  he  would  look  mean  in  the  eyes  of 
the  recipient  of  the  fee  or  his  fellow  passengers  if 
he  tendered  a  smaller  coin,  but  10  cents  is  enough 
for  a  shine  and  a  brush  anywhere.  Now  that  the 
porters  have  assured  the  public  that  10  cents  is 
their  average  fee,  the  traveling  public  will  avail 
itself,  in  all  probability,  of  the  information  tend- 
ered, and  feel  that  it  is  adjusting  its  tip  more  fairly 
to  the  service  rendered. 

The  appeal  of  the  porters  to  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany for  higher  wages  receives  the  greater  sym- 
pathy from  the  public.  The  sleeping-car  rate  is 
high  enough  to  pay  for  the  services  of  one  good 
man  in  the  porter's  position.  The  Pullman  Com- 
pany, which  has  made  millions  from  the  traveling 
public  of  America,  has  no  right  to  expect  the  pub- 
lic to  pay  for  the  service  which  the  company  is 
supposed  to  furnish.  Reasonable  living  wages 
and  no  tips  should  be  the  rule  of  the  sleeping-cars. 

On  the  general  subject  of  tipping  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  is  provoked  to  say: 

Every  American  of  the  normal  type  has  a  dislike 
and  a  contempt  for  the  system  which  no  foreigner 
can  understand  except  after  a  long  residence  in 
this  country.  It  is  our  natural  disposition  not  to 
demand  servility  of  any  man  and  to  recognize  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  which  should  be 
at  a  fixed  price.  The  squirming  scheme,  with  its 
trivial  waste  of  labor  upon  little  nothings,  its  per- 
sonal degradations,  its  evasions  of  just  obligations 
by  employers,  who  try  to  get  the  wages  for  their 
help  out  of  the  charities  of  the  general  public,  is 
repugnant  to  the  training  of  all  but  the  smallest 
fraction  of  born  Americans.  Most  of  our  people 
are  made  intensely  uncomfortable  by  it  even  after 
years  of  partial  submission,  and  if  there  is  to  be 
any  general  revolt  they  will  be  found  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  insurgents. 

Upon  which  the  New  York  Times  thus  com- 
ments : 

That  is  an  accurate  description  of  tipping  as  it 
impresses  a  civilized  white  man  whose  ancestors 
for   several    generations   back   have   been    neither 
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slaves  nor  serfs.  One  of  the  not  too  numerous  joys 
of  getting  into  the  backwoods  regions  of  the  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  this  wretched 
custom  has  never  penetrated,  and  workers,  how- 
ever lowly — they  are  never  "humble"  in  the  back- 
woods— accept  as  a  right,  and  not  as  a  favor,  the 
pavment  for  such  services,  personal  and  other,  as 
they  are  willing  to  render.  The  infection  is  spread- 
ing, however,  and  probably  enough  the  places  now 
immune  will  be  exactly  those  in  which  it  will  linger 
after  it  has  been  driven  out  of  the  big  American 
cities— if  that  happy  day  ever  arrives.  Reform 
must  come  from  the  tip-givers.  They  are  a  pretty 
bad  lot,  but  they  are  better  than  the  tip-takers, 
and  their  interests  are  more  directly,  though  by 
no  means  so  seriously,  involved  in  the  abolition  of 
the  despicable  little  evil. 


The  method  which  was  fol- 

Homea  from  the  Hat       j^^^    j^    ^y^^   distribution   of 

the  Oklahoma  lands  has  been  generally  com- 
mended as  fairer  than  the  wild  rush  by  which 
the  Territory  was  first  opened  to  settlement.  The 
Springfield  Republican  points  out,  however,  that 
the  lottery  plan  could  be  improved  by  adopting 
certain  details  of  the  New  Zealand  system,  from 
which  the  general  scheme  was  undoubtedly 
copied. 

The  first  feature  of  the  New  Zealand  system 
to  which  the  Republican  calls  attention  is  that 
land-seekers  are  required  to  make  choice  of  a 
particular  farm  and  then  the  drawing  is  con- 
fined to  applicants  for  the  same  holding.  That  is, 
in  New  Zealand,  the  selection  of  lots  precedes  the 
drawing.  This  arrangement  minimizes  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  in  the  distributions  and  seems 
preferable  to  the  method  of  allowing  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  to  choose  their  farms  after  the 
drawing,  as  in  Oklahoma.  Another  part  of  the 
New  Zealand  system  which  the  Republican  finds 
commendable  is  the  careful  examination  of  ap- 
plicants by  a  government  board,  -with  a  view  to 
shutting  out  speculators  and  other  undeserving 
persons.  In  passing  updn  applications,  this  board 
always  gives  preference  to  landless  persons.  In 
the  Oklahoma  allotment,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
effort  was  made  to  discriminate  between  ap- 
plicants. 

It  seems  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  that 
these  two  features  of  the  New  Zealand  system, 
excellent  as  they  are,  could  hardly  be  applied 
successfully  in  this  country.    Says  the  Transcript : 

The  extent  of  the  territory  and  the  size  of  the 
population  create  difficulties  here  which  are  not 
met  in  New  Zealand.  The  latter  country  contains 
only   104,032  square  miles  of  territory  and  has  a 


population  of  less  than  800,000.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  in  New  Zealand  for  land-seekers  to 
explore  territory  opened  for  settlement  and  select 
farms.  But  in  the  United  States,  this  would  be  in 
many  cases  impracticable.  Moreover  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  in  this  country  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  such  a  minute  investigation  of  all 
applications  as  is  required  in  New  Zealand.  The 
difference  in  conditions  between  the  two  countries 
throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  adopting  New  Zea- 
land methods  in  the  United  States. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  aims,  further- 
more, in  its  public  land  policy,  to  keep  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  The 
land  is  not  given  outright  to  settlers,  but  is  leased 
for  a  term  of  ggp  years.  The  holder  is  not  allowed 
to  sell  his  land  without  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  subjected  to  many  restrictions  regard- 
ing its  use.  Obviously  such  an  arrangement  as 
this,  involvino:  as  it  does  land  nationalization, 
would  not  find  favor  under  present  conditions  in 
this  country.  But  it  has  one  advantage  which  the 
land  policy  of  the  United  States  does  not  possess; 
it  brings  to  the  Government  some  revenue  from 
the  public  domain. 

The  public  domain  of  the  United  States  has  been 
a  source  of  expenditure  instead  of  revenue  to  the 
Government.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
purchasing  titles,  and  comparatively  little  has  been 
received  from  sales.  The  best  part  of  the  public 
lands  has  been  given  away  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. This  policy  of  free  distribution  was 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  Government  should 
aim  to  get  the  land  into  the  hands  of  settlers 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  promote  the 
development  of  the  country.  This  end  has  certainly 
been  attained.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  growth  of  the  West  would  not  have  been  more 
normal  if  the  Government  had  adopted  a  more  con- 
servative course  in  disposing  of  the  public  lands. 
The  hasty  and  indiscriminate  distribution  of  these 
lands  has  often  benefited  speculators  and  adven- 
turers rather  than  bona  fide  settlers.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  find  justification  for  this 
prodigal  policy  in  any  necessity  of  attracting  set- 
tlers to  the  western  land  at  any  cost.  At  the 
present  time  no  valid  reason  exists  for  continuing 
the  system  of  gratuitous  allotment.  The  remain- 
der of  the  public  domain  should  be  disposed  of  by 
some  method  of  sale.  This  patrimony  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  administered  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
financial  returns  to  the  nation,  and  not  simply  give 
prizes  to  a  few  lucky  individuals  who  do  nothing 
whatever  in  return  for  the  land  which  they  acquire. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  more  Oklahoma  rushes  or 
land  lotteries. 
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South  America  has  suddenly 
war  In  8outli  America      ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

of  international  magnitude.  The  partisan  sources 
of  the  news  and  the  censorship  exercised  over 
it  keep  the  situation  largely  a  mystery.  The 
likelihood  is  that  the  present  troubles  are  the 
outcome  of  a  coalition  between  President  Castro 
of  Venezuela,  President  Alfaro  of  Ecuador  and 
General  Uribe-Uribe,  the  Colombian  insurgent 
leader,  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting  the  three  re- 
publics which  between  1824  and  1830  formed 
"Great  Colombia."  The  chief  obstacle  is  the 
existing  conservative  government  in  Colombia; 
to  overthrow  this  would  appear  the  initial  pur- 
pose of  the  Liberal  triumvirate.  The  govern- 
ment of  Colombia  has  apparently  struck  firs-t  by 
invading  Venezuclian  territory.  War  is  un- 
doubtedly on. 

'ITie  United  States  has  a  treaty  with  Colombia 
by  which  we  agree  to  defend  her  sovereignty  in 
Panama,  and  warships  have  been  ordered  to  the 
Isthmus.  The  Lx)ndon  Spectator  of  August  17th 
declares  that  "American  interference  will  have 
grave  results,"  and  the  London  Saturday  Review 
of  the  same  date  "says: 

The  time  will  come  when  the  outrageous  Monroe 
doctrine  will  produce  a  deadlock  between  the 
European  and  American  Governments.  Neither 
Germany,  Spain,  France  nor  Great  Britain  will  sur- 
render legitimate  claims  to  expansion  in  South 
America. 


£aMtern  Affairs  '^^  Eastern  question  enters 
upon  no  new  phases,  though 
appreciation  of  its  far-reaching  gravity  is  aug- 
mented, and  the  politicians  and  strategists  of  di- 
plomacy exhaust  their  ingenuity  in  torturing 
hints  of  the  future  out  of  present  conditions.  The 
next  issue  of  Current  Literature  will  present  a 
resume  of  recent  opinion  on  the  subject,  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  more  important  articles  discuss- 
ing it. 

Count  von  Waldersee  has  returned;  probably 
alone  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Frederick  his  arrival  was  not  made  the  occasion 
of  a  significant  reception  by  the  German  govern- 
ment. The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama),  an 
English  publication,  though  on  the  spot,  evinces 
the  same  determination  that  the  London  press 
persists  in — not  to  see  the  meaning  of  German 
activities  in  the  East. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  share  the  full  astonish- 
ment of  English  newspapers  because  Germany  in- 


tends to  retain  a  battalion  of  troops  in  Shanghai. 
If  such  a  measure  were  destined  to  have  a  per- 
manent character,  there  would  be  good  reason  to 
regard  it  with  profound  astonishment,  for  Ger- 
many's share  in  China's  foreign  trade  being  an  in- 
significant fraction  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  not  being  even  a  moiety  of  the  share 
of  either  Japan  or  the  United  States,  the  idea  that, 
unasked,  she  should  assume  the  task  of  guarding 
the  principal  commercial  emporium  of  China  would 
be  almost  farcical.  We  cannot  for  an  instant 
imagine  that  she  has  any  such  design.  If,  then,  she 
proposes  not  to  remove  her  troops  from  Shanghai, 
it  must  be  merely  because  she  deems  it  advisable 
to  have  them  within  easy  reach  pending  the  final 
settlement  of  the  peace  problem.  The  one  objec- 
tionable feature  of  the  incident  is  that  such  a  step 
should  be  taken  without-  reference  to  the  powers 
with  whom  she  has  hitherto  been  working  in  ac- 
cord. That  is  not  only  difficult  to  understand,  but 
also  shows  an  undoubted  want  of  courtesy  toward 
those  powers  in  general  and  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular. 

Whatever  German  newspapers  may  assert  to  the 
contrary,  the  whole  world  has  hitherto  agreed  to 
regard  the  Yangtsze  valley  as  Great  Britain's 
sphere  of  influence  in  China.  England  has  not  at- 
tempted, indeed,  to  claim  for  herself  any  special 
privileges  there,  as  Germany  has  done  in  Shantung. 
But  that  is  not  because  England  abrogates  her  title 
to  have  a  dominant  voice  in  the  region  where  her 
chief  markets  lie  and  where  her  nationals  have 
built  up  a  trade  in  which  Germany  possesses  only 
a  very  petty  part.  It  is  because  England  adopts 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory,  and  because  it  has  never  been  her  habit  to 
assert  on  behalf  of  her  own  national  rights  which 
she  denies  to  others.  The  fact  stands  unquestioned, 
however,  that  she  is  paramount  in  the  Yangtsze 
valley,  and  any  power  stepping  in  there  without 
consulting  her  exhibits  "insouciance"  that  verges 
closely  upon  unfriendliness.  Germany,  however, 
has  not  shown  herself  by  any  means  unfriendly  to 
England  in  recent  times — not  official  Germany,  at 
any  rate,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  German 
nation — and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  she 
should  change  her  attitude  now  under  circum- 
stances not  constituting  any  valid  reason  for 
change. 

Count  von  Waldersee's  visit  to  Japan  has  proved 
a  very  pleasant  incident,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  field  marshal  will  carry  away  kindly  reminis- 
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cences  of  a  country  where  he  was  treated  so  hos- 
pitably. 

The  Nichi  Nichi  says  that  the  field  marshal 
must  recognize  the  universally  friendly  sentiment 
of  the  Japanese  nation  toward  him;  a  sentiment  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  industrious  chiefs 
of  an  army  which  Japan  has  taken  for  a  model,  and 
inspired  also  by  a  desire  to  show  recognition  of  his 
having  commanded  the  Japanese  forces  in  China 
and  of  his  fame  as  a  soldier. 


The  Propaganda  of  *CIo-       Mr.     J.      R.      MacDonald     is 

iiiiatioti"  known  at  home  (he  lives  in 

London  and  is,  or  at  least  a  short  while  ago  was, 
a  member  of  the  County  Council)  as  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful,  if  one  of  the  least  reticent,  of 
those  who  speculate  upon  the  course  of  current 
events.  He  visited  America  two  years  ago;  the 
burden  of  his  prophecy  then  was  that  whether  or 
not  the  extension  of  the  white  man's  rule  over 
tropical  populations  elevated  them,  it  at  all  events 
inevitably  lowered  our  own  standards.  "It  may 
have  been  necessary  to  kill  the  wounded  at  Khar- 
toum"— so  ran  Mr.  MacDonald's  thought — "but, 
that  done,  English  humanity  could  never  again 
be  as  before."  For  that  sort  of  thing,  naturally, 
Mr.  MacDonald  then  had  here  few  convinced 
listeners. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  now 
that  the  sobering  responsibilities  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration are  upon  us,  we  should  do  well  to 
attend  to  some  considerations  which  this  same 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  recently  expressed  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  West  London  Ethical  Society. 
These  may  perhaps  be  outlined  by  the  following 
brief  excerpts: 

The  distinction  so  often  made  between  civilization 
and  barbarism  is  mistaken  in  so  far  as  it  assumes 
that  barbarism  is  a  state  of  unmade  or  chaotic 
nature,  a  state  unillumined  by  reason,  a  state  of 
brutishness  characterized  by  an  absence  of  wise 
adaptation  of  institutions  to  a  desirable  end.  The 
lowest  barbarian  has  his  civilization.  He  may  be  a 
child,  but  he  is  a  child  with  a  social  inheritance. 
He  is  not  a  thing  to  bend  at  will.  His  resistance 
to  civilization,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  simply 
that  he  does  not  understand  it,  but  that  he  has  a 
civilization  of  his  own  which  he  does  understand. 

Consequently,  the  first  important  fact  which  the 
propagandist  of  civilization  has  to  keep  in  mind  is, 
that  each  grade  in  social  and  political  development 
has  its  own  civilization,  and  that  his  influence  must 
be  directed  not  "de  novo"  but  on  lines  already  de- 
termined by  tribal  experience. 

His  next  discovery  is  equally  important.  It  is  not 
only  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  civilization,  but 


that  every  civilization  has  some  political,  social  or 
ethical  excellence  which  in  that  respect  may  place 
it  superior  to  the  propagandist's  civilization  itself. 

The  inhumanity  of  the  Chinese,  not  being  the  in- 
humanity of  the  citizens  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin  or 
New  York,  can  always  be  recited  to  arouse  crowds 
in  those  cities  to  a  righteous  horror  of  the  "heathen 
Chinee" — just  as  the  western  civilizations  can  be  de- 
scribed in  Pekin  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cul- 
tured Chinamen,  and  be  made  the  starting  point  of 
view  of  a  Boxer  movement.  We  abhor  the  torture 
of  human  beings  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the 
Middle  Ages  reveled,  but  the  half  stifled  moan  of 
humanity  bending  under  a  daily  load,  the  quiet  suf- 
ferings, the  weeping  in  the  closets,  are  still  regarded 
as  something  which  should  not  disturb  our  serenity. 
We  have  controlled  our  eyes,  we  have  not  opened 
our  hearts.  A  massacre  of  Hindoos  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Armenian  atrocities  would  be  impossible 
in  our  Indian  Empire,  but  an  Indian  famine  touches 
the  consciences  of  but  a  very  few  of  us.  Some 
peoples  less  civilized  than  we  are,  still  indulge  the 
eye,  but  are  controlled  more  by  the  heart.  The 
Armenian  who  said  that  he  preferred  an  occasional 
Turkish  massacre  to  a  never  ending  Russian 
tyranny  expressed  this  point.     .     .    . 

In  the  long  run,  we  can  do  more  for  Africa  by 
civilizing  the  east  end  of  London  than  by  putting 
an  end  forever  to  the  iniquities  of  the  Khalifa  in 
the  Soudan.  It  is  easy  to  fight  battles,  to  vote 
millions,  to  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives,  to  wel- 
come the  victors  home.  By  such  means  we  can 
see  peace  come  to  smile  on  the  earth  as  we  see  the 
sun  struggling  through  the  frost  hazes  of  winter. 
But  the  peace  is  as  deceptive  as  the  winter  sun- 
shine. In  dealing  with  the  products  of  the  inner- 
most nature  of  man,  it  would  be  well  if  we  remem- 
bered that  the  life  of  a  generation  is  but  a  span,  that 
the  life  of  a  people  is  from  the  fathomless  past  to 
the  fathomless  future  and  that  all  the  changes  which 
count,  grow  slowly  in  the  mysterious  silence  of 
things.  Man  seizes  nature  by  violence  and  chains 
her  to  his  will,  and  in  his  vanity  proclaims  that  he 
has  conquered,  that  he  rules.  Even  as  he  proclaims 
his  power  its  foundations  quiver  with  the  shock  that 
is  ultimately  to  undermine  them.  Nature  rules. 
She  is  slow  to  wrath  and  long-suffering.  She  al- 
lows man  to  indulge  in  vanity.  But  she  rules;  and 
so  thorough  in  her  work  is  she,  that  she  grinds  to 
dust  the  very  tombstone  which  is  the  last  record  of 
the  existence  of  him  who  proclaimed  himself  her 
king.  So  with  the  life  of  peoples.  It  is  not  to  be 
changed  by  our  proclamations,  by  force.  Our  con- 
quests, our  protectorates,  our  imposed  civilizations 
are  but  oil  we  pour  on  deep  and  troubled  waters. 
In  the  hidden  depths  below  flow  the  currents  and 
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the  tides  that  move  the  waters,  and  the  surface 
calms  make  no  difference.  Down  into  those  hidden 
depths  we  must  go  if  the  work  we  are  doing  in  the 
name  of  civilization  is  to  add  one  atom  to  the  per- 
manent good  of  human  effort. 


OenenU  Wood  on  Cuban 
Reaourees 


The  Governor-General  of 
Cuba,  Majofr-General  Wood, 
has  expressed  himself  pretty  freely  concerning 
Cuban  affairs,  in  an  interview  given  Mr.  Edward 
Marshall  for  the  Outlook.  General  Wood  takes 
a  most  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  island; 
he  deems  it  impossible  that  a  land  dowered  with 
resources  so  vast  and  splendid,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  so  intelligent,  should  und^r  conditions  of 
peace  and  settled  government  be  otherwise  than 
prosperous. 

To  Major-Gcneral  Leonard  Wood,  Governor- 
General  of  Cuba,  the  situation  in  that  island  seems 
simple.  Whatever  its  political  future  inay  be,  he 
feels  certain  that  it  will  be  calm  and  conservative. 
He  has  no  fear  for  Cuba  in  the  days  to  come;  he 
has  great  confidence  in  its  people.  He  has  knowl- 
edge of  its  great  resources. 

I  talked  with  him  yesterday  in  the  same  old 
palace  where  Weyler  and  Blanco  once  held  the 
fort.  His  power  ia  Cuba  to-day  is  almost  as  great 
as  theirs  used  to  be.  He  does  not,  however,  use 
it  as-  they  used  theirs.  The  one  effort  of  his  admin- 
istration has  been  to  adapt  American  methods  to 
Latin  requirements,  and  he  has  done  it  well.  It 
has  been  a  difficult  task,  and  there  are,  very  likely, 
details  in  which  he  has  not  been  wholly  success- 
ful; but  in  the  main  he  has  accomplished  with  sur- 
prising ability  that  which  he  set  out  to  do. 

He  believes  in  all  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  majority  of  the  people  who  live  in  it. 
The  majority  of  the  people  who  live  in  it  believe  in 
him.  What  he  has  already  succeeded  in  doing  with 
the  island  plainly  shows  that  his  belief  in  it  is 
justified  by  facts. 

Poor  Porto  Rico  accounts  for  nearly  all  her 
shortcomings  by  the  fact  that  she  was  stricken  by 
a  hurricane  There  is  no  prosperity  within  her 
shores,  and  this  one  great  disaster  is  the  good  ex- 
cuse she  makes  for  it.  Cuba  is  unquestionably 
at  last  becoming  prosperous,  although  her  disaster 
of  the  war  was  infinitely  more  devastating  than 
Porto  Rico's  cyclone.  The  marvel  of  her  rise 
from  her  own  ashes  is  largely  due  to  Leonard 
Wood.    He  said  to  me: 

"The  so-called  Cuban  problem  will  solve  itself. 
We  have  done  those  things  which  we  have  had  to 
do  here  as  intelligently  as  we  knew  how;  but  not  all 
the  intelligence  which  has  been  displayed  has  been 
our  own.    American  writers  have  written  as  if  we 


had  planted  brains  in  virgin  soil  when  we  entered 
into  Cuba,  as  if  the  first  bright  flicker  of' honesty 
had  lighted  up  the  island  when  our  flag  went  up, 
as  if  intelligence  had  been  unknown  there  before  we 
brought  it  with  us.    All  this  is  wrong. 

"After  the  war  was  over  Cuba  was  of  course  prac- 
tically in  a  state  of  chaos.  A  man  may  be  ill  with- 
out being  an  idiot,  and  when  he  is  ill  he  requires  the 
services  of  a  physician,  and  perhaps  of  nurses;  he 
may  even  become  completely  helpless  for  a  time 
without  reflecting  on  his  normal  ability  to  care  for 
himself  and  work  for  others.  So  it  was  with 
Cuba.  Torn  and  racked  by  war,  disorganized,  dis- 
mayed, disheartened  by  years  of  conflict— she  was 
ill  when,  by  the  act  of  the  American  occupation,  we 
came  to  help  her.  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  she 
is  wholly  recovered.  There  are  many  lingering 
effects  of  the  trouble  through  which  she  has  passed, 
but  with  her  increasing  health  she  will  throw  them 
off  as  easily  as  we  threw  off  those  which  followed 
our  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

"I  feel  no  more  concerned  about  the  future  of 
this  island  than  I  feel  about  the  future  of  my  native 
State.  Its  resources  are  so  vast  and  splendid  that 
prosperity  is  sure  to  come.  Its  merchants  and 
planters  are  intelligent  and  energetic,  and  under  the 
conditions  of  peace  and  industry  which  have  come 
to  them  since  the  war  they  will  hasten  the  advance 
of  that  prosperity. 

"I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  politics  of  Cuba. 
There  are  good  and  bad  in  Cuban  politics  as  there 
are  good  and  bad  in  the  politics  of  every  country. 
When  people  cry  out  that  there  are  dishonest  men 
in  politics  in  Cuba  I  wonder  if  they  ever  recall 
to  mind  the  fact  that  there  have  been  dishonest 
men  in  politics  at  home.     So  much  for  politics.    .    . 

"Take  Cuba,  province  by  province.  What  State 
in  our  own  land  shows  a  greater  variety  or  a 
greater  wealth  of  possibilities? 

"Santiago  province  perhaps  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  development  in  mines,  in  coffee,  in 
cacao.  In  this  one  province  alone  there  are  im- 
mense undeveloped  areas  of  the  finest  sugar-land, 
and  enough  magnificent  land  unplanted  to  equal 
the  present  total  output  of  the  island.  Fine  forests 
of  valuable  timber,  consisting  largely  of  splendid 
native  hard  woods,  including  much  mahogany, 
have  never  know  the  ax  and  are  only  wait- 
ing for  development  to  become  a  great 
source  of  wealth.  But  Santiago's  greatest  riches 
are  mineral;  its  vasts  deposits  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  high-grade  iron-ore  are  as  rich  as  any 
in  the  world.  There  are  mountains  almost  made 
of  iron  which  will  run  sixty  per  cent,  to  the  ton 
when  smelted.  Less  is  known  about  copper  in  the 
province,  but  I  know  enough  to  freely  state  that 
enormous  deposits  exist  there.    Besides  this,  San- 
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tiago  province  in  general  is  good  farming  land  and 
offers  magnificent  agricultural  opportunities  to 
settlers.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  part  of  Cuba 
has  been  thoroughly  developed;  indeed,  the  island 
may  be  called  a  brand-new  country.  Of  all  the 
provinces  Santiago  probably  holds  the  most  of  this 
undeveloped  wealth,  its  greatest  resources  being 
mineral. 

"Puerto  Principe  is  a  good  cattle  country.  There 
is  also  much  fine  timber  standing  in  its  southern 
part,  and  much  entirely  undeveloped  wealth  in  the 
way  of  copper  and  iron  ores.  Asphalt  is  another 
source  of  riches  in  this  province.  Much  of  this 
asphalt  is  so  fine  that  it  is  used  not  for  paving  but 
for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes.  The  asphalt  has 
not  yet  been  tried  for  paving,  but  will  be  in  Havana. 
Tremendous  deposits  of  asphalt,  indeed,  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  island,  and  there  are  probably 
many  which  have  not  been  discovered.  There  are 
parts  of  Cuba,  small  as  the  island  is,  which  have 
not  even  been  prospected.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  actually  room  on  this  island  for  the  ex- 
plorer, and  many  surprises  lie  in  wait  for  coming 
generations. 

"The  eastern  end  of  Santa  Clara  province  is  made 
up  of  rich  tobacco,  coffee,  and  grazing  country. 
The  middle  of  the  province  and  its  western  end 
consiist  of  fine  sugar-lands.  Much  of  this  province 
is  entirely  undeveloped. 

"Matanzas  and  Havana  provinces  are  sugar- 
lands  with  splendid  tobacco-plantations  in  western 
Havana.  I  need  make  no  comment  on  the  quality 
of  these  tobacco  lands.  Havana  cigars  and  Cuban 
tobacco  are  known  and  worshiped  from  one  end 
of  the  smoking  world  to  the  other.  Havana  comes 
nearer  to  being  fully  developed  than  any  other 
province. 

"The  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  is  very  largely 
undeveloped.  Its  riches  consist  principally  at  pres- 
ent of  fine  tobacco  land,  and  probably  much  of  the 
undeveloped  country  may  in  the  future  be  success- 
fully used  for  sugar  culture. 

"Even  the  little  Isle  of  Pines  holds  millions  of 
dollars  of  undeveloped  wealth  in  the  way  of  marble 
and  iron.  Its  timber  has  been  pretty  well  cut, 
merely  because  its  small,  size  and  the  fact  that  ves- 
sels could  easily  reach  it  made  transportation  com- 
paratively easy.  Between  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  the 
mainland  are  famous  sponge  fisheries,  and  on  the 
island  in  many  places  are  fine  mineral  springs, 
which,  when  investigated,  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
of  great  medicinal  value.  This  makes  it  possible 
that  the  island  will  some  day  become  an  impor- 
tant health  resort,  although  that  of  course  is  still 
a  long  way  off. 

"Where  else  in  so  comparatively  small  an  area 
within    such    easy   access    of   the    markets    of   the 


world  can  any  such  range  of  undeveloped  wealth 
be  found.  I  have  the  most  unbounded  faith  in 
Cuba.  If  I  were  a  millionaire  looking  for  invest- 
ment I  certainly  should  bring  my  money  here, 
knowing  what  I  know  of  Cuba's  'dormant  wealth.'  " 

The /feotihn  of  Porto  Rico    The  problem  of  government 
Laws  for    Porto    Rico    is    unique. 

The  treatment  thus  far  accorded  that  island,  both 
in  the  law  devised  by  the  last  Congress  for  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  and  the  adjudications 
placed  upon  the  question  of  its  relation  to  the 
home  government,  have  not  argued  the  happiest, 
nor  does  the  resignation  and  return  of  the  first 
Governor-General  indicate  much  progress  as  yet 
toward  settled  affairs.  If,  however,  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  revise  and  compile  the  laws 
of  Porto  Rico  is  as  wise  as  the  expressed  ideas 
of  Mr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  one  of  its  members,  lead  one 
to  hope,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  phase 
of  the  problem  will  be  happily  solved.  •  In  the 
Forum,  Mr.  Rowe  says: 

The  Spanish  civilization,  with  its  highly  organized 
political  and  administrative  system,  and  .its  carefully 
developed  and  complex  codes,  was,  in  form  at  least, 
extended  to  the  West  Indian  possessions.  We 
therefore  meet  a  population  accustomed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  law  quite  as  carefully  worked  out  as  our 
own,  although  in  parts  constructed  on  a  different 
basis.  As  far  as  the  private  law  is  concerned,  the 
traditions  have  been  formed  and  are  as  definite  as 
those  of  Spain  itself.  It  is  out  of  the  question, 
therefore,  to  sweep  away  at  one  fell  blow  the  en- 
tire structure.  Such  a  policy  would  throw  the  in- 
stitutional life  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, and  inevitably  lead  to  anarchy  and  disinte- 
gration. We  must  not  make  an  Alsace-Lorraine  of 
Porto  Rico.  Americanization  must  take  place 
gradually,  and  foster  rather  than  destroy  the  spirit 
of  legality,  guiding  it  into  new  channels  and  de- 
veloping it  in  directions  neglected  by  the  Spanish 
system.  The  first  step  necessary  to  bring  the 
island  closer  to  us  in  political  thought  and  feeling 
is  the  thorough  revision  of  the  public  law.  This  can 
be  done  all  the  more  readily  because  of  the  policy, 
consistently  pursued  by  Spain,  of  discouraging  ac- 
tive participation  in  public  affairs  by  the  native  pop- 
ulation. Throughout  the  history  of  Spanish  dom- 
ination, the  Porto  Rican  element  was  classed  as 
"second  class  Spaniards."  The  iiighly  centralized 
form  of  government  which  prevailed  enabled  the 
Spanish  government  to  place  its  own  agents  in 
every  position  of  importance,  whether  in  the 
provinces  or  in  the  municipalities.  For  the  Amer- 
ican government  this  is  at  once  an  advantage  and  a 
drawback.  It  is  an  advantage,  because  it  clears  the 
way  for  new  institutions,  more  distinctly  American 
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in  character.     It  is  a  drawback,  because  of  the  re- 
sulting lack  of  political  training. 

A  large  body  of  jurists,  who  had  received  their 
training  in  foreign  countries — namely,  in  Germany 
and  France — ^began  the  revision  of  the  antiquated 
system  which  was  based  on  the  "Siete  Partidos." 
The  series  of  complications,  of  which  the  civil  and 
commercial  codes  and  the  mortgage  law  are  the 
most  important,  gave  a  new  basis  to  the  legal  sys- 
tem of  the  mother  country.  Both  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  received  the  benefit  of  these  changes,  and  we 
thus  find  a  body  of  civil  law  which,  in  some  respects, 
is  superior  to  both  the  French  and  German  systems. 
The  most  important  problem  which  the  revision  of 
the  civil  and  commercial  codes  presents  is  to  sim- 
plify the  system  in  certain  parts,  and  to  eliminate 
those  institutions  which  have  been  imported  from 
France  and  Germany,  but  which  have  failed  to  take 
root. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  criminal  code 
requires  the  most  thorough  revision.  Its  more 
primitive  character  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  never  subjected  to  the'  tests  of  the  more  mod- 
ern penal  codes,  as  is  shown  in  the  failure  ade- 
quately to  protect  personal  rights  and  in  the 
tendency  to  punish  offenses  against  property  with 
undue  severity.  It  fails,  furthermore,  to  make  prop- 
er use  of  a  system  of  fines,  confining  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment.  The 
grading  of  punishment  is,  furthermore,  far  removed 
from  our  modern  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  will  have  to  undergo  thorough  revision. 

The  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  will 
require  simplification,  in  order  to  make  their  opera- 
tion less  cumbersome  and  more  rapid.  Here  the 
simplicity  of  procedure  which  characterizes  some 
of  our  Western  States'  codes  can  readily  be  intro- 
duced without  violating  any  settled  traditions.  In 
fact,  the  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  to  the  American 
system  of  private  law  can  be  best  begun  through 
the  codes  of  procedure. 

While,  at  first  glance,  the  possibility  of  recon- 
ciling the  American  and  Spanish  systems  seems  re- 
mote, a  close  study  of  both  will  show  that  such  a 
blending  is  by  no  means  impossible.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  combination  which  must  be  made,  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  obligations  forced  upon  us  by  the  admin- 
istration of  our  new  possessions.  It  is  true  that 
the  questions  presented  are  new  to  us  and,  in  the 
form  they  have  taken,  find  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  American  rule  means  orderly 
development  rather  than  oppression,  and  must, 
therefore,  effect  a  gradual  combination  of  the  two 
systems  of  law  rather  than  a  violent  substitution  of 
one  for  the  other.  The  latter  policy  would  arouse 
a   form   of  opposition   which   would   thwart  every 


effort  to  Americanize  the  island.  We  must  grad- 
ually accustom  ourselves  to  the  thought  that  the 
''American  system"  does  not  necessarily  mean 
cither  the  English  common  law  or  the  extreme 
form  of  decentralized  government  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  In  fact,  the  lessons 
which  our  new  possessions  are  teaching  us  will 
broaden  our  view  of  political  and  legal  systems, 
and  prepare  us  for  the  larger  obligations  which  our 
position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  forced 
upon  us.  The  *more  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  Spanish-American 
institutions,  which  must  come  in  the  close  contact 
with  the  practical  questions  of  law  and  government 
in  Porto  Rico,  may  prepare  the  way  for  that  closer 
relationship  with  the  South  American  republics 
which  the  logic  of  our  present  situation  demands. 
The  feeling  of  distrust  which  has  existed  will  dis- 
appear, when  it  is  clearly  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  two  civilizations  to  prevent  the  fullest  co- 
operation. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  deal  harshly 
with  Porto  Rico,  the  feeling  of  distrust,  of  which 
there  were  symptoms  during  and  after  the  recent 
war,  will  turn  into  fear  and  hatred;  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  instead  of  being  a  permanent  basis  for 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  all  na- 
tions, will  become  a  byword  for  aggression  and 
misrule.  

Ttia  French  Maoy  and  Eng-   Typical  of  more  conservative 
land  French  opinion — which  since 

the  Fashoda  incident  has  concerned  itself  as  much 
with  the  relations  between  the  Republic  and 
England  as  with  those  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  which  has  lately  been  agitated  over 
English  naval  operations  in  the  Channel — is  an 
article  by  Andre  Meril  in  UEclair. 

Dispatches  of  recent  date  stated  a  surprising 
fact  concerning  French  submarine  boats.  The 
Morse,  a  vessel  of  that  class,  was  ordered,  accord- 
ing to  said  dispatches,  to  leave  Cherbourg,  the 
only  French  military  post  on  the  English  Channel, 
proceed  to  Havre  and  plant  a  torpedo  on  the 
Cocyte,  a  cruiser  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  the 
"Estuaire"  or  entrance  of  the  river  Seine.  It 
was  said  that  the  Morse,  built  like  the  Gustave 
Zede,  another  submarine  boat,  accomplished  this 
mission  without  trouble.  A  report  which  reaches 
L'Eclair  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Morse  could  not 
accomplish  this  mission.  It  reached  Havre,  but 
no  torpedoing  was  done.  The  report  referred  to 
was  written  by  French  Admiral  Fournier,  who  is- 
sued the  order  to  torpedo  the  Cocyte.  The  facts 
are  these:  The  Morse  (an  American  name,  by  the 
way)  left  Cherbourg  at  .1  p.  m.,  traveling  on  the 
surface  and  protected  as  usual  by  a  cruiser,  the 
Buffle.    The  speed  never  exceeded  seven  knots  (12 
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kilometers).  The  distance  from  Cherbourg  to  Ha- 
vre is  72  marine  miles.  Within  eight  miles  from 
Havre^  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  Buffle  was 
discovered  through  the  searchlights  of  the  Oocyte, 
the  Morse  dived  and  made  the  attempt  to  plant 
the  torpedo.     It  did  not  succeed. 

Yet  England  is  anxiously  watching  the  progress 
of  submarine  boats  in  France  and  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  quite  great,  although 
there  is  some  tendency  of  late  toward  relaxation. 

There  is  an  amelioration  of  dealings  between 
London  and  Paris.  All  told,  the  causes  of  this 
amelioration  are  very  numerous.  In  the  first 
place  the  British  have  utiderstood  that  it  would  be 
bad  taste  to  prolong  their  crisis  of  jingoism.  If 
we  had  severely  dealt  with  them  when  they  were 
defeated  in  the  Transvaal  they  could  have  retaliated 
during  the  Dreyfus  case.  Therefore  it  was  tit  for 
tat.  Besides  4t  would  have  been  foolish  to  keep 
the  two  countries  at  daggers'  points,  at  the  risk  of 
ruining  immense  commercial  transactions  between 
ourselves.  It  would  have  proven  disastrous  for 
France  as  well  as  for  England.  Therefore  it  was 
urgent  to  react,  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  this 
reaction  has  taken  place. 

So  far  our  political  relations  are  satisfactory. 
The  British  have  seen  that  in  China  the  French 
were  not  trying  to  deceive  anyone,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were  determined  to  protect  our 
interests. 

In  regard  to  Morocco  they  have  admitted. our 
rights;  they  understand  that  the  "statu  quo"  gives 
us  the  privilege  of  controlling  this  part  of  the 
North  African  dominion,  consequently  we  cannot 
stand  conspiracies  against  our  legitimate  claims 
near  the  Sultan. 

All  told,  the  Morocco  mission  in  London,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  printed  by  the  British 
press,  has  conclusively  declared  that  it  has  signed 
no  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  cabinet  of  St. 
James  has  wisely  seen  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  antagonize  us  under  the  guise  of  the  Morocco 
interests. 

"En  resume,"  the  political  situation  between 
England  and  France  is  rather  satisfactory,  and,  un- 
less something  happens,  cordial  or  at  least  pacific 
relations  between  the  two  countries  will  be  con- 
cluded. 

They  are  talking  a  good  deal  in  London  about 
our  submarine  boats.  Notwithstanding  what  the 
British  say,  these  boats  are  their  nightmare.  A 
Frenchman  who  understands  the  English  people 
pretty  well,  told  me:  To  comprehend  to  what 
extent  our  submarine  boats  bother  and  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  British,  you  must  know  that 
the   opera   glass   of   every   Englishman    is   always 


focused  on  our  navy.  It  is  our  navy  that  he  fears. 
Sincerely  it  is  my  opinion  that  England  believes 
that  the  seas  belong  to  her  and  that  all  the  coaling 
stations  of  the  world  are  her  own  property. 
Imagine  then  how  obnoxious  to  the  British  is  the 
idea  of  a  nation  like  France  using  new  weapons 
like  submarine  boats,  destroying  at  the  same  time 
all  conceptions  of  actual  warfare  on  the  high  seas. 
Besides,  they  know  in  England  what  our  navy 
officers  will  do  with  these  pigmies  of  the  ocean 
which  require  so  much  skill,  audacity,  bravery,  and 
even  heroism. 


An  £ngH8h  History  of  the  In  a  way  reciprocal  of  this 
Froneh  PresidMoy  French  view  of  English  af- 
fairs a  late  article  in  the  (London)  Spectator  on 
the  history  of  the  French  Presidency,  may  be 
read  with  interest.  It  is  history,  fast  enough, 
succinct  and  well-told,  and  by  the  way  affords  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  last  exclamations  of 
the  late  Prince  Imperial  as  these  are  now  re- 
ported by  Quentin-Bauchard.    (See  page  275.) 

The  French  Presidency  has  had  a  very  curious 
and  unexpected  development  which  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  Constitution-mongers.  It  was  fully 
intended  when  the  office  was  originally  established 
in  1871  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  should 
have  the  powers  of  a  Continental  Monarch,  should 
possess  a  general  initiative,  and  should  act  upon 
the  two  Chambers  as  a  guiding  and  restraining 
influence*  He  chooses  the  Ministers,  and  they  are 
responsible  to  him;  he  is  supreme  head  of  the 
Army,  and  though  he  has  no  veto,  and  no  power  of 
dissolving  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  he 
can  remonstrate  with  the  Chambers  in  a  Message, 
which,  if  he  possessed  the  ear  of  the  electors,  would 
be  more  effective  than  any  Premier's  speech.  The 
world,  mindful  of  the  history  of  France  and  of  the 
instinct  of  Frenchmen  for  believing  in  persons 
rather  than  institutions,  thought  that  the  President 
would  be,  if  not  the  real  ruler,  at  least  the  most 
important  person  in  the  Republic.  It  turned  out 
otherwise.  M.  Thiers,  it  is  true,  supported  as  he 
was  by  the  confidence  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  genius,  was  nearly  a  Monarch;  and  had  Mar- 
shal MacMahon  been  a  sincere  Republican,  or  even 
a  little  more  confident  in  his  own  capacity  for 
statesmanship,  he  might  have  consolidated  the 
Presidency,  and  left  it  as  strong  as  the  rival  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States.  M.  Grevy,  however, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  only  a  selfish  lawyer  who 
thought  that  men  could  be  "managed"^  but  not 
controlled,  and  that  the  first  condition  of  popular- 
ity in  a  President  was  self-effacement.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  him,  he  being  too  like 
a  mean  kind  of  Eli,  the  Chamber  discovered  that 
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although  removal  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution,  that  document  gave  them  one  irre- 
sistible weapon.  The  majority  of  Deputies  could 
compel  the  Ministry  to  resign,  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess until  the  machine  being  brought  to  a  deadlock, 
the  President  must  either  depart  or  strike  a  "coup 
d'etat."  They  used  this  power,  M.  Grevy  re- 
signed, and  from  that  moment  the  President  be- 
came a  constitutional  Monarch,  who  could  indeed 
choose  Ministers,  but  could  choose  only  such  Min- 
isters as  the  Chamber  was  ready  to  support.  It 
was  impossible  to  maintain  them  against  the 
Chamber,  and  the  Chamber,  inclined  like  all  Con- 
tinental Chambers  to  make  its  power  felt,  dis- 
missed Ministers  on  the  smallest  provocation,  until 
a  Cabinet  which  has  lived  two  years  is  considered 
to  have  displayed  unaccountable  and  unprecedented 
vitality. 

After  the  fall  of  M.  Grevy  the  degradation  of 
the  Presidency  (or  should  we  rather  say  the  impris- 
onment of  the  Presidency  in  political  etiquettes?) 
went  on  apace.  M.  Carnot,  from  whom  great 
things  were  expected,  chiefly  because  of  his  name, 
took  a  strictly  constitutional  view — in  the  English 
sense — of  his  position,  and  when,  in  June,  1894,  he 
was  assassinated,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  man  with 
a  weakness  which,  we  would  fain  believe,  is  in 
England  rather  uncommon.  Upright,  thoughtful, 
and  patriotic,  M.  Casimir-Perier  was  still  pos- 
sessed by  a  certain  form  of  egoism.  His  preoccu- 
pation under  all  circumstances  was  his  personal 
dignity.  He  would  have  faced  bullets  without 
trembling,  but  slights,  not  to  say  insults,  made 
his  life  a  burden  to  him.  His  Ministers,  says  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times  who  also  reported  the 
facts  at  the  time,  detected  his  weakness  of  tem- 
perament, and  as  each  of  them  hoped  for  the  suc- 
cession they  strove  by  studied  slights,  all  of  the 
same  kind,  to  drive  him  to  resignation.  It  took 
them  six  months  to  succeed,  but  they  succeeded. 
M.  Hanotaux  concealed  important  telegrams  from 
the  President,  and  when  interrogated  replied  that 
they  were  confidential;  while  General  Mercier, 
when  asked  why  he  had  moved  eighty  thousand 
troops  nearer  to  the  frontier,  answered,  with 
exquisite  insolence,  "These  are  Army  affairs,  not 
civilian  matters."  M.  Perier  could  have  sent  both 
their  dismissals,  and  would  have  been  supported, 
but  he  saw  further  possibility  of  injury  to  his 
"amour  propre,"  and  at  once  retreated  into  the 
shelter  of  private  life.  His  successor  was  a 
stronger  and  a  more  vulgar  man.  Good-tempered, 
thick-skinned,  and  utterly  unscrupulous,  M.  Felix 
Faure,  who  had  Won  his  election  by  the  arts  of 
Sixtus  Quintus,  concealing  always  such  abiHty  as 
he  had  under  a  mask  of  "bonhomie,"  endeavored 


to  restore  the  power  of  the  Presidency  by  endless 
conciliations.  He  mixed  with  the  people,  he 
affected  in  the  Dreyfus  case  to  share  all  their  preju- 
dices, he  flattered  the  Army,  and  he  intrigued  with 
the  Nationalists,  always  with  the  hope  that  some 
crisis  would  arrive  in  which  he  could  demand  for 
the  Presidency  more  power,  and,  above  all,  more 
deference  and  dignity.  Had  he  been  an  able  man 
he  might  have  succeeded,  for  Frenchmen  who  arc 
not  Royalists  still  think  a  dignified  Executive 
indispensable  to  France;  but  he  was  essentially 
only  a  Lord  Mayor  as  satirists  represent  that  per- 
sonage; he  was  secretly  disturbed  "by  all  parties; 
and  when,  in  February,  1899,  he  died  in  a  way  still 
considered  inexplicable,  the  Presidency  was  so  dis- 
credited that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Republic  could 
hardly  last.  The  Nationalists,  who  intended  to  set 
up.  either  a  throne  or  a  dictatorship,  looked  much 
the  strongest  party;  and  diplomatists  in  particular 
expected  either  a  revolution  or  a  military  regime. 
M.  Loubet,  who  succeeded,  and  who  goes  straight, 
has  lifted  the  Presidency  out  of  that  slough,  stead- 
ily supporting  a  strong  and  really  Republican  Min- 
istry; but  even  he  has  not  raised  the  great  post  to 
the  height  which  its  builders  intended  it  should 
attain.  His  character  rather  than  his  intellect 
attracts  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  he  is  the 
referee  rather  than  the  ruler  or  the  guide  of 
France.  He  has  shown  much  capacity  in  choosing 
able  men;  but  nobody  expects  from  his  initiative 
a  great  foreign  policy,  or  a  solution  of  the  social 
diflficulties  which  so  alarm  the  statesmen  of  to-day. 


Italy  and  The  eventuality  of  the  Thir- 

Me  PofMi  Princedom  tecnth  Leo's  demise  keeps 
prominently  in  discussion  the  irrepressible  sub- 
ject of  the  temporal  princedom.  The  Italian 
journals,  never  very  impressive,  record  now  only 
partisan  arguments  and  ex-parte  reviews  of  the 
situation.  For  "foreign"  understanding  the 
declaration  of  Archbishop  Ireland  made  in  the 
North  American  Review  is  the  most  forceful  re- 
cent deliverance  on  the  subject. 

The  situation  is  to-day  no  less  intolerable  for 
Italy  than  it  is  for  the  papacy.  The  court  of  the 
king  is  obscured  by  that  of  the  pope.  Rome  per- 
sists in  being  papal,  in  deriving  its  life  and  grandeur 
from  the  papacy.  Throughout  the  kingdom, 
Italians  are  divided.  The  adherents  of  the  pope's 
temporal  power  are  legion.  They  are,  too,  the 
most  conservative  elements  of  the  population,  and 
as  they  refrain,  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  order, 
from  active  participation  in  national  politics,  the 
peril  daily  grows  that  the  socialistic  and  revolu- 
tionary elements  in  the  country  may  obtain  control 
of  public   affairs.     Through    fear   of   papal   claims. 
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the  government  is  compelled  to  impose  on  the 
country,  much  against  the  country's  deepest  wishes, 
the  burden  of  an  oppressive  militarism,  and  of  an 
unnatural  and  unhistoric  alliance  with  Austria  and 
Prussia.  No  country  could  hope  for  permanent 
peace  and  prosperity  uncler  conditions  of  this  na- 
ture. All  Italians  realize  this,  all  clamor  for 
deliverance  of  one  kind  or  another.  Meanwhile 
the  papal  cause  will  necessarily  be  gaining 
ground  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the 
Italian  people  are  profoundly  Catholic,  and  will  re- 
main Catholic  in  every  fibre  of  their  souls,  as  long 
as  they  are  Italians.  And  once  the  heat  of  political 
passion  is  cooled,  and  it  is  more  plainly  seen  that 
papal  independence  is  a  religious,  not  a  political 
matter,  the  proper  solution  to  the  Roman  question 
will  be  given  by  Italy  itself.  Time  may  be  required; 
but  the  papacy  has  the  patience  of  an  eternal  in- 
stitution. On  higher  grounds,  however,  than  a 
consideration  of  the  conditions  of  Italy  ^  Catho- 
lics rest  their  hope  of  a  restoration  of  papal  inde- 
pendence. Were  the  conditions  of  Italy  ever  so 
adverse,  Catholics  are  calm  and  strong  in  their 
expectations.  They  have  the  enduring  confidence 
that,  whatever  the  conditions  in  Italy  are  to-day, 
or  may  be  to-morrow,  those  conditions  will,  in 
Providence's  own  good  time,  be  so  altered  as  to 
allow  the  papacy  to  regain  its  rights.  Since  the 
church  is  from  Christ,  and  one  of  its  requirements 
for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  its  spiritual  mission  is 
the  civil  independence  of  its  head,  the  present 
"Captivity  of  Babylon"  will  not  continue;  the  pope 
will  regain  his  civil  princedom. 


from  t».  K««e»,  Although  reports  from  Rome 
continue  to  speak  of  the 
Pope's  excellent  hegilth,  the  feeling  undoubtedly 
prevails  at  the  Vatican,  that  a  Conclave  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals  cannot  be  far  off,  and  it  is 
no  secret  that  candidates  for  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  are  preparing  for  the  election.  The  New 
York  Press  has  dispatches  which  affirm  that  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  aspirants  those 
who  arc  well  informed  anticipate  a  dead-lock,  and 
the  ultimate  selection  of  an  outsider  who  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned. 

Sig.  Salvatore  Cortesi  is  of  a  different  opinion. 
While  the  "foreign" — i.  e.,  the  extra-Italian — 
cardinals  will  probably  control  the  sititation,  it 
is  likely,  writes  this  authority  in  the  International, 
that  they  will  only  decide  between  the  various 
Italian  aspirants. 

Even  with  such  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  as 
the  <:ardinals  and  in  such  a  body  as  the  Sacred 
College,  though  generally  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  base  and  mundane  passions,  political  con- 


siderations and  likes  and  dislikes  among  nations 
have  their  influences;  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  cardinals  will  group  themselves 
according  to  the  relations  that  exist  between  their 
respective  countries.  Notwithstanding  the  present 
perfect  health  and  strong  constitution  of  Leo 
XIII.,  a  Conclave  cannot  now  be  far  off;  and  as 
the  international  situation  cannot  then  be  much 
changed  from  what  it  now  is,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  foreign  cardinals  will  divide  themselves  into 
two  groups,  one  of  which  will  comprise  the  seven 
French,  five  Spanish,  the  Irish,  Portuguese,  and 
Belgian,  and  the  other  the  four  Austrian,  three 
German,  and  the  one  English,  American,  and 
Australian.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
the  first  group  of  fifteen,  headed  by  the  French, 
will  support  the  election  of  an  intransigeant  can- 
didate, hostile  to  Italy,  and  ready  to  continue 
the  francophile  policy  that  was  inaugurated  and 
followed,  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better 
return,  by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  Papal  Secretary  of 
State.  The  other  group,  the  Anglo-German-Amer- 
ican, will  give  its  votes,  it  is  supposed,  to  a  candi- 
date who  would  inaugurate  an  attitude  of 
moderation  towards  Italy,  and  would  put  religion 
high  above  politics.  After  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  the 
party  favorable  to  conciliation  with  the  Peninsula 
had  their  candidate  in  the  person  of  Cardinal 
Canossa,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Italy,  and  was  Archbishop  of 
Verona.  He  refused  to  leave  for  Rome  for  the 
Conclave  until  he  had  celebrated  a  solemn  funeral 
mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel  II..  who  had  died  one  month  previously. 
However,  when  the  time  of  voting  came,  he  was 
left  almost  without  supporters,  and  in  the  three 
ballots  which  took  place  before  the  choice  fell  on 
Cardinal  Pecci  (Leo  XIII.),  he  received  only  one 
vote,  that  of  Cardinal  Amat,  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  him  until  his  death. one  month  later. 

Although  Leo  XIII.,  as  I  said  before,  more  than 
any  other  pontiff  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  papal  court  had  its  seat  at  Avignon,  has 
done  his  best  to  balance  more  evenly  the  number 
of  foreign  and  Italian  cardinals,  there  seems  to  be 
no  chance  for  the  elevation  of  any  other  than  an 
Italian  to  the  supreme  dignity.  This  is  due  to  the 
conviction,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  majority  of 
Catholics,  that,  given  the  everlasting  conflict  be- 
tween church  and  state  in  the  Peninsula  over  the 
loss  of  the  temporal  power  by  the  Papacy,  an 
Italian  pope  is  better  fitted  to  represent  and 
uphold  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Besides,  as 
appears  evident  from  the  above  mentioned  division 
among  the  foreign  cardinals,  the  other  countries 
could  never  agree  on  a  candidate  not  Italian;  so 
diverse  and  conflicting  are  the  interests  involved. 
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The  Story  of  My  Capture* 


By   Emilio   Aguinaldo 


Palanan  is  a  little  village,  of  houses  built  of 
bamboo  and  thatched  with  nipa,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  bears  the  same  name, 
and  some  six  miles  distant  from  the  seashore.  It 
is  in  one  of  the  most  isolated  places  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Isabela,  in  northern  Luzon. 

I  sent,  on  the  15th  of  January,  Private  Cecilio 
Segismundo,  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  country  in  central  Luzon,  to  deliver  several 
letters  addressed  to  the  officers  who  were  in  com- 
mand of  our  guerilla  forces  in  that  territory. 
Among  these  letters  were  one  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Sandiko,  and  another  addressed  to  General 
Baldomero  Aguinaldo,  to  whom  I  gave  orders 
to  assume  command  of  our  forces  in  central 
Luzon,  and  also  to  send  two  hundred  men,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Lazaro  Makagapal,  to  the 
province  of  Isabela. 

We  had  no  news  whatever  from  our  messenger 
until  the  20th  of  March,  upon  which  date  I  re- 
ceived two  sealed  packages,  which  were  delivered 
to  me  by  a  man  from  Casiguran,  a  town  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  Palanan.  These  packages 
contained  two  letters,  one  from  General  Urbano 
Lakuna,  and  the  other  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hilario  Tal  Placido.  General  Lakuna  said  in  his 
letter,  which  was  addressed  to  me,  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  orders  of  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, he  was  sending  me  one  of  his  best  guerilla 
companies  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hilario  Tal  Placido  and  Captain  Lazaro  Segovia, 
both  of  which  he  recommended  for  immediate 
promotion  in  recognition  of  the  valiant  and  very 
valuable  services  which  they  had  rendered. 

The  letter  of  Tal  Placido  was  dated  in  Cari- 
guran  on  the  17th  of  March.  In  it  he  said  that 
while  on  the  march,  near  the  town  of  Ponta- 
bangan,  he  had  encountered  a  party  of  ten  Ameri- 
cans engaged  in  making  maps,  and  that  in  view 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy's  force  he  had 
attacked  them,  and  had  succeeded  in  killing  and 
wounding  five  of  them,  taking  the  other  five 
prisoners.  The  dead  and  wounded  he  had  left 
on  the  field,  but  the  prisoners  were  now  with 
his  force.  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  they 
had  exhausted  their  supplies,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  men  to  rest  at 
Casiguran  and  forage. 
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Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I 
directed  Colonel  Villa  to  reply  to  it,  and  to  say 
that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  permit  these  American  prisoners  to 
come  into  Palanan,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
event  that  they  were  set  free,  or  contrived  to 
escape,  they  would  be  able  to  serve  as  guides  to 
bring  -their  countrymen  down  on  us.  It  seemed 
better,  therefore,  and  Colonel  Tal  Placido  was 
so  directed,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  left  in  a 
place  called  Dinundungan,  which  is  about  five 
miles  from  Palanan,  under  a  guard  of  eleven  sol- 
diers commanded  by  a  sergeant,  who  should  be 
instructed  to  take  the  prisoners  to  Ilagan,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Isabela,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  Once  in  Ilagan,  they  were  to 
be  liberated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  March  another 
communication  was  received  from  Colonel  Tal 
Placido,  in  which  he  informed  Colonel  Villa  of 
his  arrival  with  his  forces  at  a  place  called  Diba- 
cal,  distant  about  six  miles  from  Palanan.  He 
also  said  that  his  men  were  completely  worn  out 
with  the  fatigue  and  hardships  of  the  march, 
and  that  they  had  not  had  so  much  as  a  grain 
of  rice  to  eat  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  He 
begged  me  to  send  him  a  supply  of  rice  at  once, 
so  that  he  could  continue  the  march  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day.  In  accordance  with 
this  request  I  sent  him  a  quantity  of  rice  that 
same  evening  by  a  party  of  Negritos. 

There  had  been  a  celebration  in  Palanan  that 
day,  MarcK  22d,  on  account  of  the  anniversary 
of  my  birth,  and  the  little  village  was  in  gala 
dress.  Arches  had  been  erected,  and  such  other 
decorations  were  provided  as  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  place  could  supply.  A  number  of 
people  had  made  the  fifty-mile  journey  from 
Casiguran  to  congratulate  me  on  the  occasion, 
and  we  celebrated  the  day  with  horse  races,  danc- 
ing, serenades,  and  amateur  theatricals.  The 
near  approach  of  our  re-enforcements  furnished 
an  added  incentive  to  the  festivity  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  March  23d,  at  six  o^clock, 
I  ordered  Colonel  Villa  to  send  eleven  soldiers 
of  my  personal  guard  to  Dinundungan  to  take 
charge  of  the  American  prisoners  in  place  of  the 
men  detailed  by  Colonel  Tal  Placido,  who  were 
worn  out  by  their  hard  march,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  chance  to  rest  and  recuperate. 

It    was    my    Intention    to    allow    Hilario   Tal 
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Placido  and  his  men  to  rest  in  the  camp  in  Pala- 
nan  for  a  week,  and  then  to  send  them  to  Isabela. 

The  morning  of  March  23d  was  passed  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  formation  of  a  Red 
Cross  league  among  the  ladies  who  had  come 
up  from  Casiguran  for  my  birthday. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  Tal  Placido's 
men  crossing  the  Palanan  River  in  small  boats, 
and  at  once  directed  Colonel  Villa  to  send  Cap- 
tain Tomas  Magsarilo  to  salute  the  newcomers 
and  welcome  them  in  my  name.  Colonel  Villa 
also  arranged  that  tHe  soldiers  of  my  personal 
guard  who  were  not  on  duty  should  fire  the 
proper  military  salutes. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  troops,  some 
eight-five  in  number,  entered  the  village  of  Pala- 
nan and  halted  in  the  plaza  in  front  of  my  house, 
where  about  twenty  soldiers  of  my  guard  were 
drawn  up  waiting  to  receive  them.  It  was 
about  three  o'clock.  The  newcomers  were 
dressed  in  the  regular  uniform  of  the  Filipino 
army,  and  were  armed  with  Mausers,  Reming- 
tons, and  one  or  two  Krags.  Ihe  officers.  Col- 
onel Tal  Placido  and  Captain  Segovia — the  latter 
a  Peninsular  Spaniard — then  came  into  my  house. 
After  the  usual  salutations  I  asked  them  what 
sort  of  a  journey  they  had  had.  To  this  Segovia 
replied  that  it  had  been  exceedingly  hard,  and 
that  they  had  not  had  twenty-four  hours'  rest 
since  the  24th  of  February,  the  date  of  their 
departure  from  Nueva  Ecija.  Segovia  then  told 
me  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  the  adjutant  of 
the  Spanish  General  Llanera,  and  had  seen  me 
then,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen 
him  before  this  occasion. 

After  talking  with  Tal  Placido  and  Segovia  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I  gave  orders  that  the 
newly  arrived  men  be  allowed  to  -fall  out  and 
go  to  rest  in  the  quarters  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  Captain  Segovia  immediately 
left  the  house  and  returned  to  the  place  where 
his  men  were  drawn  up  waiting  for  him.  As  he 
came  up  to  them  Segovia  shouted,  in  a  loud 
voice,  an  order  which  we  did  not  hear  distinctly 
and  did  not  understand.  Instantly  his  men  began 
to  shoot  at  the  soldiers  of  my  guard,  taking  them 
completely  by  surprise. 

When  the  firing  began,  not  suspecting  any  plan 
against  myself,  I  thought  it  was  a  salute  with 
blank  cartridges,  and  having  this  in  mind,  I  ran 
to  the  window  and  cried  out  several  times, 
"Cease  firing."  But  seeing  that  the  firing  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  bullets  from  the  rifles  of 
the  attacking  party  were  directed  against  me  as 
well  as  against  the  soldiers  of  my  guard,  I  for  the 
first    time    realized    that    the    newcomers    were 


enemies.  I  hurriedly  left  the  window  and  ran 
into  another  room  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
means  of  escape,  but  saw  at  once  that  the  house 
was  already  surrounded.  Then  I  seized  a  re- 
volver, intending  to  defend  myself,  but  Dr.  Bar- 
celona threw  both  arms  around  me,  crying  out, 
"Don't  sacrifice  yourself.  The  country  needs 
your  life."  Thus  I  was  prevented  from  carrying 
out  my  intention.  Colonel  Villa  ran  from  the 
house  in  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  lines 
of  the  enemy  and  rally  our  men,  but  he  was  shot 
three  times  and  finally  taken  prisoner. 

When  the  firing  commenced,  Tal  Placido  threw 
himself  down  on  the  floor  to  avoid  the  bullets, 
but  now  he  got  up  and  told  us  that  we  were 
prisoners  of  the  Americans,  who,  he  said,  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  four  hundred 
American  soldiers,  and  would  soon  be  here.  Just 
at  this  time  several  of  Tal  Placido's  soldiers 
came  into  the  house  shouting,  "Hurrah  for  the 
Macabebes !"  and  surrounded  Barcelona  and  my- 
self. A  little  later  five  Americans,  all  armed  with 
carbines,  came  into  the  room  where  we  were. 
They  came  up  to  us,  and  one  of  them  asked, 
"Which  of  you  is  Aguinaldo?"  As  soon  as  I  had 
been  identified  by  the  Americans  I  was  placed, 
with  Dr.  Barcelona  and  Colonel  Villa,  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  house,  and  guards  were  posted 
at  all  the  windows  and  doors,  under  command  of 
one  of  the  Americans.  The  other  four  Americans 
then  began  to  search  the  house  for  whatever 
papers  and  documents  might  be  there. 

We  were  then  informed  that  our  captors  were 
General  Funston,  Captains  Newton  and  Haz- 
zard,  and  Lieutenants  Hazzard  and  Mitchell. 
While  the  search  for  documents  was  going  on, 
Dr.  Barcelona  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  dress  the  wounds  of  Colonel  Villa  and  the 
others  who  had  been  hit. 

It  appears  that  my  messenger,  Private  Segis- 
mundo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Funston, 
and  the  letters  which  he  carried  suggested  to  the 
general  the  plan  which  was  subsequently  carried 
out  so  brilliantly.  The  letter  which  I  had  re- 
ceived on  the  20th,  and  which  I  supposed  had 
come  from  General  Lakuna,  was  a  forgery  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  cleverness.  It  was  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  even  bearing  the  seal  of 
Lakuna,  and  there  never  occurred  to  me  the  least 
suspicion  of  its  authenticity.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  from  that  time  up  to  the  instant 
of  the  commencement  of  the  attack  which  ended 
in  my  capture.  It  was  a  bold  plan,  executed  with 
skill  and  cleverness  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
which,  to  most  men,  would  have  seemed  insur- 
mountable. 
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The  city  has  made  herself,  with  her  many  thous- 
and lanterns,  the  "ville  lumiere,"  and  in  the  in- 
hospitable soil  of  her  boulevards  and  avenues  has 
planted  nearly  ninety  thousand  trees.  For  the 
provision  of  these  and  the  flowers  in  her  parks 
and  gardens  she  has  established  municipal  nurser- 
ies and  hot-houses,  the  chief  gardener  reporting 
for  1897  an  output  of  more  than  a  million  plants. 
The  city  has  learned  also  the  art  of  transplanting 
large  trees  successfully,  so  that  at  the  earliest 
signs  of  decay  a  street  tree  may  be  removed  and 
the  symmetry  of  the  vista  not  spoiled  by  its  suc- 
seccor. 

For  these  trees  alone  the  expenses  of  Paris 
amount  to  about  $60,000  a  year.  The  muni- 
cipal nurseries  include  a  "hospital,"  or  "cure," 
for  the  tired  trees,  where  they  are  restored,  if 
possible,  to  health  and  strength  in  soil  that  is 
richer  than  the  city's.  In  spring  and  fall  these 
trees  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  hospital  are  no 
uncommon  feature  in  the  street  scenes  of  Paris. 

In  the  further  carrying  out  of  this  idea  of  the 
street,  the  city  provides  nearly  (en  thousand  seats 
in  the  streets  and  squares,  entirely  without 
charge,  while  concessions  "sur  les  voies  publiques 
et  dans  les  promenades  publiques"  not  only  make 
available  thousands  of  other  seats  for  the  pay- 
ment of  two  cents  each,  but  furnish  refreshment 
stands,  illuminated  advertising  pillars  for 
theatrical  notices,  newspaper  booths,  and  public 
lavatories. 

And  all  these  things  are  done  in  an  artistic 
way.  The  very  street  "refuges" — whither  the 
driven-down  pedestrian  flies  to  catch  breath  in 
his  flight  across  the  crowded  thoroughfares — are 
designed  to  be  ornaments  to  the  streets.  The 
lamp-posts  are  kept  in  perfect  repair  and  are 
artistic  in  design.  The  isolated  letter-boxes  are 
columns  of  ornamental  iron,  surmounted  in  the 
new  model  by  a  lantern  to  make  them  conspicuous 
at  night.  The  kiosks  for  the  sale  of  newspapers 
and  the  pillars  for  advertisements  of  the  theaters 
are  held  to  be  public  conveniences,  and  entitled 
to  a  place  on  the  public  way.  At  the  same  -time 
they  are  made  sources  of  public  revenue,  and 
are  forced  to  conform  to  an  accepted  design 
which  is  not  unsightly.  The  lamp-posts,  for 
single,  double,  or  grouped  lights,  the  electric- 
light  poles,  and  the  flag-staffs  are  of  ornamental 
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pattern,  and  public  clocks  with  clear  white  faces 
are  to  be  found  at  brief  intervals  on  the  lamp- 
posts or  kiosks. 

Such  are  the  striking  positive  features  which 
one  sees  in  memory  as  one  thinks  of  Paris  streets ; 
but  the  observer  is  quick  to  detect  negative  vir- 
tues also.  The  broad  walks  of  the  newer  streets, 
the  wide,  smooth  roadways,  and  the  constant  re- 
pair in  which  they  are  kept  by  the  correction  of 
each  little  fault  without  waiting  for  the  pave- 
ment to  go  to  pieces,  the  total  absence  of  over- 
head wires,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  thorough- 
fares, are  perhaps  more  eloquent  of  the  true  spirit 
of  municipal  art  than  are  pretty  designs  for  oc- 
casional structures. 

No  advertisements  can  be  attached  to  the  gas  or 
electric-light  poles,  and  it  is  a  carefully  worded 
clause  that  makes  possible,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  the  maintenance  of 
public  lamps  for  advertising  purposes.  No 
notices  can  be  tacked  or  fastened  in  any  way  to 
the  trees,  and  those  on  the  streets  or  promenades 
belong  absolutely  "to  the  city  of  Paris,"  the  pri- 
vate property  owners  having  no  other  right  to 
the  trees  before  their  own  premises  than  that 
which  is  held  by  all  the  citizens  in  common. 

Paris  has  building  laws  which  put  the  maxi- 
mum height-limit  of  buildings  at  twenty  metres 
(sixty-five  and  one-half  feet),  prescribe  the  num- 
ber of  stories,  require  the  observance  by  builders 
of  the  "raccordement  et  I'harmonie  des  lignes  de 
construction,"  and  provide  that  fagades  shall  be 
periodically  repaired  or  repainted  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  neat  and  fresh  appearance. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  such  a  city  as  Paris  there 
comes  into  the  question  a  factor  which  few  of  our 
American  cities  have  had  as  yet  to  consider.  The 
past,  whose  legacy  has  done  so  much  to  make  the 
present  interesting  and  splendid,  has  left  also  an 
obligation  of  reverence  which  is  so  embarrassing 
to  the  spirit  of  civic  renaissance  that  in  practice 
one  or  the  other  is  apt  to  suffer. 

As  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the 
past^he  tourist  need  only  visit  the  Place  des 
Vosges,  which  sleeps  in  a  quiet  that  seems  un- 
broken from  the  days  when  Henry  IV.  ceased  to 
hold  tourneys  there,  and  he  will  learn  that  this 
progressive  city  has  served  on  the  proprietors 
of  the  surrounding  buildings  a  perpetual  prohibi- 
tion to  change  the  shape  or  design  of  any  struc- 
ture. 
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MM.  Pilsoudsky  and  Victor  Kopp  have  re- 
cently invited  quite  a  number  of  savants,  civil 
engineers  and  electricians  to  come  to  the  Vesinet, 
near  Paris,  to  witness  the  trial  of  a  new  system 
of  telegraphy.  The  experiments  there  conduct- 
ed concerned  wireless  telegraphy,  through  Hertz- 
ian undulations;  but  this  time  it  was  claimed 
that  the  undulations  traveled  through  the  soil  and 
not  through  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  name  of 
telluric  telegraphy  was  given  to  the  new  system. 
An  ordinary  transmitting  apparatus  and  a  genera- 
tor of  Hertzian  undulations  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion at  a  villa  of  the  Vesinet;  then  a  receiving 
apparatus  was  located  in  another  villa  at  a  dis- 
tance of  437  meters.  The  undulations  were  emit- 
ted, and  they  carried  the  telegram  without  trouble. 

The  promotors  of  this  system  think  that  the 
imdulations  can  travel  easier  through  the  soil 
than  through  the  air.  They  believe  that  it  is 
particularly  under  the  ground  that  the  undula- 
tions find  their  way.  This  is  merely  an  opinion 
however. 

Briefly,  the  experiments  can  be  described 
as  follows:  An  ordinary  transmitting  apparatus 
of  Dutet  is  connected  by  an  insulated  wire  to  a 
copper  disc  which  is  under  ground  at  a  distance  of 
one  meter,  fifty  centimeters.  Besides,  the  trans- 
mitting apparatus  is  also  connected  with  a  con- 
ductor placed  on  a  glass  plate  on  the  ground. 
The  distance  between  the  disc  underground  and 
the  condenser  is  about  ten  meters.  This  con- 
denser is  composed  of  alternative  discs  of  glass 
and  copper  placed  on  top  of  each  other  but  with- 
out contact.  At  the  other  villa  a  similar  ap- 
paratus is  placed  underground.  There  is  also  a 
condenser  which  is  connected  with  the  receiving 
apparatus  by  insulated  wires  parallel  to  the 
ground. 

All  the  signals  were  transmitted  with  accuracy, 
and  during  half  an  hour  many  compliments  were 
exchanged  in  this  unusual  way. 

This  little  experiment  must  have  much  pleased 
those  who  like  to  correspond  at  a  short  distance, 
from  house  to  house,  or  from  a  farm  to  another. 
This  problem  has  been  studied  by  many  a  college 
boy  in  his  efforts  to  outwit  paternal  authority. 


*La  Nature  (Paris).  A  system  of  wireless  tele- 
phony in  which  the  earth,  rather  than  the  air,  is 
believed  to  be  the  transmitter,  was  described  in 
Current  Literature  for  August  (page  196).— The 
Editor. 


At  all  events,  the  Russian  Colonel  Pilsoudsky 
and  M.  Victor  Kopp  have  positively  demonstrated 
that  the  Hertzian  undulations  can  be  sent  at  a 
distance  of  437  meters  and  they  conclude  that 
these  undulations  reached  their  destination 
through  the  soil.  They  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  telegraph  through 
the  ground  at  long  distances,  and  it  is  their  con- 
viction that  their  new  system  will  take  the  place 
of  the  Marconi  system.  Everything  is  possible 
in  such  matters.  Yet,  I  have  not  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  telluric  telegraphy.  An  electric  current, 
even  a  weak  one,  can  circulate  easily  enough 
through  the  soil. 

In  1872,  I  corresponded  from  Auteuil  with  M. 
Bourbouze  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Paris 
by  means  of  the  oscillations  of  a  galvanometer, 
the  needle  of  which  obeyed  the  current.  One  pole 
of  the  pile  wa«  connected  with  the  water  pipe,  and 
the  other  with  the  gas  pipes.  It  is  easy  to  com- 
municate at  a  distance  of  ten  kilometers  with 
a  current  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  volts  or 
thereabout.  At  the  Vesinet  it  was  not  with  the 
electric  current  that  they  had  to  deal,  but  with 
the  undulations  produced  by  the  oscillating  dis- 
charges of  a  Ruhmkorff  coil.  So  far  these  un- 
dulations have  had  the  reputation  of  being  re- 
fractory to  obstacles.  This  is  the  reason  why 
at  sea  the  undulations  can  be  sent  such  a  long 
way.  Recently  Mr.  Marconi  sent  a  wireless  mes- 
sage from  Biot,  near  Antibes,  to  Calvi,  Corsica, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  kilometers. 

In  Paris  even  the  interesting  experiments  made 
by  M.  Ducretet  are  not  always  successful  on  ac- 
count of  the  houses,  the  roofs  and  the  chimneys; 
he  has  been  compelled  to  erect  a  high  mast  on  the 
top  of  his  house,  and  he  cannot  send  a  message 
very  far  outside  of  the  open  ground.  Therefore, 
obstacles  are  not  favorable  to  the  transmission 
of  the  undulations.  Besides,  MM.  Branly  and  G. 
Lebon  have  shown  in  their  laboratory  that  the 
undulations  do  not  travel  very  far  when  they 
are  compelled  to  cross  wooden  planks  or  even 
ordirvary  pasteboard.  It  can  be  asked  then  if 
these  undulations  which  are  so  sensitive  to  the 
smallest  obstacle  can  extend  easier  through  the 
soil  than  through  the  air.  Who  can  demonstrate 
that  at  the  Vesinet  the  undulations  went  through 
the  ground  rather  than  through  the  air?  I  am 
afraid  that  the  experiment  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  ordinary  wireless  telegraphy. 
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"Yes,  it  is  beautiful — magnificent;  but  how 
much  do  you  suppose  that  picture  cost  them?" 
And  the  old  yachtsman  swung  his  arm  seaward. 
Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
•  It  was  beautiful.  Will  any  one  of  those  who 
stood  upon  the  gently  heaving  float  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  station,  at  Newport,  one  evening 
in  August,  ever  forget  it?  A  hundred  feet  or 
so  of  dark,  lashing  water,  then  a  jumble  of  yachts 
packed  as  tightly  in  the  narrow  harbor  as  logs 
in  a  Maine  river.  There  were  over  four  hundred 
of  them  tossing  silently  on  the  little  waves  that 
tumbled  in  from  Narragansett  Bay.  Brilliantly 
illuminated  was  each  yacJit — lights  flashing  from 
portholes,  Japanese  lanterns  along  the  decks, 
many-hued  incandescents  strung  to  the  rigging 
— ^a  throbbing  wall  of  radiance.  Above  that  wall, 
forests  of  dark,  bare  topmasts,  each  with  its 
single,  twinkling,  riding  light. 

All  great  pictures  are  dear.  This  one  was  a 
masterpiece.  The  old  yachtsman  had  no  idea  of 
the  total  amount  of  money  involved,  but  of  the 
seventy-odd  steam  yachts  lying  in  the  harbor  he 
picked  out  thirty,  which  he  declared  aggregated 
a  value  of  eight  million  dollars.  This,  of  course, 
included  building  as  well  as  yearly  running  ex- 
penses. 

This  statement  may  have  been  exaggerated — 
it  probably  was — a  trifle.  But  at  all  events  it 
started  the  writer  to  thinking.  Thh  led  to  in- 
vestigation, and  as  a  result,  the  conclusion  was 
quickly  reached  that  yachting,  in  its  highest  sense, 
is  a  sport  for  none  but  bondholders. 

Some  years  ago,  when  persons  were  not  as 
rich  in  worldly  goods  as  th«y  are  now,  a  man 
of  no  small  means  remarked  that  he  did  not  see 
how  it  were  possible  for  anyone,  try  as  he  might, 
to  spend  more  than  $100,000  a  year.  Later  this 
gentleman  bought  a  large  steam  yacht.  It  cost 
him  $70,000  or  more  yearly  to  run  it.  History 
fails  to  record  whether  he  ever  qualified  his  state- 
ment by  adding,  "Unless  he  take  to  yachting." 

Yachting  is  a  game  that  would  satiate  the 
money-spending  ambitions  of  a  Croesus.  It  is 
also  a  sport  from  which  there  is  no  return,  save 
pleasure  and  health.  If  you  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  your  money,  buy  a  steam  yacht,  or  a 
racing  schooner,  and  the  question  will  solve  itself. 

To  look  over  the  yachting  records  of  this  coun- 
try, in  which  several  thousand  yachts  of  all  sizes 
and  descriptions  are  enrolled,  and  to  attempt  to 
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estimate  the  enormous  amount  of  money  invested 
would  be  futile,  for  there  is  nothing  definite, 
nothing  fixed  about  the  cost  of  running  either  a 
steam  or  sailing  yacht.  To  a  certain  extent 
yachting  is  like  anything  else — you  may  be  ex- 
travagant or  you  may  be  economical.  But  just 
here  be  it  said  that  economies  in  yachting  are 
absolutely  certain  of  more  than  covering  the  ex- 
travagances of  other  sports  and  pastimes. 

Take  all  the  yachts  that  we  often  hear  of.  In 
all  of  them  you  will  find  a  considerable  discrep- 
ancy in  the  rock-bottom  running  expenses  and  the 
money  that  is  really  spent  on  them.  Consider 
the  entertaimnent  of  guests,  the  salaries  of  cap- 
tains and  officers  and  crews,  sustenance,  spars, 
sails,  rigging  and  other  gear;  stewards'  and  en- 
gineers* expenses  and  the  like.'  No  little  sum 
is  involved.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  per- 
haps, when  we  say  that  Col.  O.  H.  Payne's  650- 
ton  steam  yacht.  Aphrodite,  burns  forty-five  tons 
of  coal  a  day,  when  she  steams  at  a  fair  rate  of 
speed.  Coal  now  costs  about  $4  a  ton.  Forty- 
five  tons  a  day — $180. 

A  captain  of  a  yacht  like  the  Aphrodite  re- 
ceives about  $200  a  month;  the  mates,  between 
$75  and  $100.  Her  seamen  receive  $30  a  month, 
and  so  do  the  firemen  and  oilers.  The  chief 
cook  is  paid  at  least  $50,  and  his  three  assistants, 
$30,  while  the  head  steward,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sup- 
plies, to  attend  to  guests  and  to  see  that  every- 
thing runs  smoothly,  is  cheap  at  $100  or  $125 
each  month.  It  costs  about  fifty  cents  a  day,  on 
an  average,  to  feed  each  of  the  sixty  men  on  the 
Aphrodite.  Then  take  the  cost  of  engineers'  and 
mates'  stores,  the  maintenance  of  the  cabin  and 
wine  lockers,  the  various  entertainments  and  you 
find  that  it  costs  not  less  than  $6,000  a  month  to 
run  her;  say  $80,000  a  year.  Such  a  figure  was 
cited  by  a  person  who  is  in  a  position  to  know. 

But  another  point  of  view  is  suggested  when 
we  consider  the  host  of  men  employed  on  these 
yachts:  the  carpenters,  mechanics,  riggers,  paint- 
ers and  plumlbers,  whose  services  were  needed 
in  the  construction  of  them,  and  the  butchers, 
bakers,  grocers,  wine  dealers,  tobacconists  who 
are  called  upon  to  supply  the  stores.  Thus  the 
money  expended  by  the  yachtsman  flows  through 
hundreds  of  hands  and  benefits  many  trades. 

So  much  for  the  steam  yachts ;  they  cost  a  gold 
mine.  But  who  will  say  that  the  sailing  yachts 
do  not  cost  a  silver  mine,  at  least?  They  out- 
number the  steam  yachts  one  hundred  to  one,  and, 
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moreover,  they  are  surrounded  by  and  tend  to 
keep  alive  all  the  higher  traditions  of  the  sport. 
There  has  been  a  steady  forward  movement  on 
the  part  of  our  designers  and  constructors,  both 
as  regards  beauty  of  model  and  speed.  Slowly 
but  surely  in  the  swift  years  the  evolution  has 
gone  on:  hulls  of  iron  and  steel  have  given  way 
to  manganese,  bronze  and  aluminum;  canvas  has 
been  to  some  extent  displaced  by  linen  and  silk; 
wooden  masts  and  spars  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  tubes  of  steel  are  in  common  use ;  pudgy  lines 
have  yielded  to  curves  of  beauty.  The  light  of 
science  has  shone  upon  yachting  as  upon  every- 
thing else.  Yes,  the  art  of  sailing  yacht  construc- 
tion has  advanced  wonderfully.  Think  of  the 
great  numbers  of  sailing  yachts  now  in  commis- 
sion, from  the  hundred-foot  schooners  and  the 
ninety-foot  sloops  and  yawls  down  through  the 
seventy-five- foot  schooners,  sixty-one- foot  sloops, 
the  forties,  thirties,  twenties;  the  raceabouts, 
knockabouts,  yawls,  cat-boats  and  Ihe  rest,  and 
then  try  to  estimate  the  total  cost,  including  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  It  would  be  futile. 
Say  a  mint  of  money,  and  be  satisfied. 

Many  of  these  racers  may  be  put  in  cruising 
trim  when  their  owners  are  tired  of  racing  them« 
and  a  good  deal  of  comfort  and  pleasure  may  be 
thus  derived.  But  there  are  a  host  of  high-priced 
yachts  that  are  good  for  nothing  but  racing. 

What  is  it  costing  to  defend  the  cup  this  year? 
To  name  any  set  sum  would  be  absurd,  for  in  the 
first  place  there  are  only  two  or  tfiree  persons 
who  now  know  or  who  will  ever  know  just  -what 
sum  of  money  the  Herreshoffs  received  from  the 
Belmont  syndicate,  and  secondly,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  additional  expenses  may  be  incurred 
by  the  Constitution  before  the  season  is  over. 
But  in  the  light  of  reliable  information  as  to  what 
past  defenders  have  cost,  experts  have  estimated 
the  probable  cost  of  the  Constitution.  It  will 
take  over  $350,000  to  defend  the  cup  this  year, 
they  say,  and  no  doubt  they  arc  not  far  wrong. 

The  1893  cup  defender.  Vigilant,  was  built  by 
the  Herreshoffs,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000.  In 
all,  fully  $40,000  were  spent  on  her  from  the  time 
she  was  put  overboard  until  the  Valkyrie  I.  was 
vanquished.  Besides  the  Vigilant,  three  other 
would-be  cup  defenders  were  built  in  1893 — the 
Colonia,  Pilgrim  and  Jubilee.  They  cost  $50,000 
each.  There  you  have  an  additional  $150,000 
involved  in  the  cup  year  of  1893,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  money  it  cost  to  run  the  three  last-named 
yachts. 

When  Lord  Dunraven  challenged  for  the  cup, 
in  1895,  a  syndicate,  headed  by  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  placed  an  order  with  the  Herrshoffs  for  a 


new  ninety-footer — ^the  Defender.  It  did  not  cost 
a  cent  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  million  to  build  her, 
and  probably  $60,000  to  take  her  through  the  sea- 
son. No  expense  was  spared  in  leaving  anything 
undone  that  seemed  likely  to  add  to  her  speed. 

The  exact  sum  of  money  paid  for  the  Columbia, 
in  1899,  is  not  known,  but  the  sum  has  been  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  $150,000.  Without  a  doubt 
it  cost  over  $50,000  to  carry  her  through  the 
season;  probably  the  sum  was  much  greater  than 
this.  In  the  first  part  of  the  season  her  owners 
paid  $16,000  for  three  suits  of  sails.  And  then 
there  was  the  Defender,  which  acted  as  a  trial 
horse  to  the  Columbia.  It  cost  just  $50,000  for 
her  to  be  a  trial  horse,  but  it  was  paid  without  a 
groan.    And  now  for  the  present  season: 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  construction 
of  each  cup  defender  has  cost  infinitely  more  than 
its  predecessor.  The  fact  is,  the  Herreshoffs  have 
charged  several  thousands  of  dollars  for  each 
minute  of  extra  speed.  Following  those  deduc- 
tions the  Constitution  has  unquestionably  cost  not 
a  cent  less  than  $200,000  to  build.  She  has  a 
large  tender,  the  steamboat  Mount  Hope,  and  a 
crew  of  sixty-eight  men.  She  has  three  or  four 
suits  of  sails,  extra  spars  and  the  like,  and  she 
will  go  into  drydock  before  the  cup  races.  Out- 
side of  the  $200,000  spent  on  her  construction  she 
will  probably  cost  the  Belmont  syndicate  about 
$80,000.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  her  trial  horse, 
the  Columbia.  She  will  carry  a  crew  of  forty 
men  for  the  five  months  she  will  be  in  commis- 
sion ;  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  will  be  $25,000. 
Her  sails  and  spars  and  overhauling  and  other 
particulars  will  easily  cost  another  $25,000.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that,  all  in  all,  $350,000  is  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  defending  the 
cup  this  year. 

And  then  there  is  the  Independence,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Laiwson's  yacht.  At  least  $200,000 
was  spent  on  her  construction,  and  she  will,  in 
all  probability,  cost  just  as  much  to  go  through 
the  season  as  the  Constitution. 

As  for  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  a  fabulous  sum  may 
be  named  as  the  price  of  his  attempt  to  "lift"  the 
cup.  There  is  the  cost  of  construction,  the  trials 
on  the  other  side,  the  journey  across  the  ocean, 
the  •  spins  in  American  waters,  drydodcing,  the 
cost  of  running  the  Erin  and  the  chartered  tugs 
and  launches,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  need- 
ful things.  In  all,  the  little  debate  this  year  as 
to  whether  the  America's  trophy  shall  stay  here 
or  go  to  England,  will  mean  a  total  outlay  of 
something  like  $1,000,000. 

And  all  this  for  a  silver  cup  borrowed  from 
England  in  1851. 
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The  volume  of  historical  reminiscences  just  pub- 
lished by  Maurice  Quentin-Bauchard.  under  the 
title  Fils  d'Empereur,*  recalls  to  memory  many 
incidents  of  the  dramatic  life  of  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, the  son  of  Napoleon  III.  M.  Quentin- 
Bauchard  is  a  Bonapartist,  as  might  be  expected; 
yet  his  book,  which  contains  many  official  docu- 
ments, will  prove  of  interest  to  the  historian.  Con- 
cerning the  tragical  death  of  the  Prince,  however, 
the  bare  facts  alone  are  related ;  the  author  does 
not  attempt  to  place  the  responsibility  on  any  one. 
Neither  is  anything  said  as  to  the  motives  which 
determined  the  young  Prince  to  risk  his  life  in  a 
campaign  without  honor  or  profit. 

Most  Bonapartists  claim  that  Elx- Empress 
Eugenie  was  opposed  to  the  departure  of  her  son. 
A  few  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  the  con- 
trary. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  wife  of  Na- 
poleon III.  was  far  from  being  very  kind  to  her 
only  child  who,  according  to  his  EngHsh  gov- 
erness, was  greatly  afraid  of  her.  The  habitues  of 
the  Tuileries  assert  that  on  many  occasions  the 
Prince  used  to  hide  himself  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  his  father  for  fear  of  the  Empress.  Na- 
poleon III.  would  take  him  on  his  lap  and  caress 
him,  saying:  "Never  mind,  Louis,  she  will  not 
dare  to  take  this  place  by  assault."  The  Emperor 
was  very  fond  of  his  son  and  very  generous  with 
him,  giving  him  toys  of  all  kind,  and  even  a  good 
deal  of  money. 

The  Empress,  on  the  contrary,  never  spoiled  the 
Prince,  and  even  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  the 
military  school  of  Woolwich  would  allow  him  only 
a  mere  pittance  entirely  inadequate  for  his  station 
in  life. 

The  part  played  by  Lieutenant  Carey  when  the 
Prince  Imperial  was  killed  was  never  fully  inves- 
tigated by  the  British  War  Office.  The  only  thing 
the  public  knows  is  that  his  military  career  came 
to  an  abrupt  end.  Nevertheless  the  facts  in  the 
case  are  very  plain.  The  Prince  was  attached  to  a 
regiment  then  commanded  by  Kitchener,  who  de- 
tailed Carey  to  remain  constantly  with  him.  The 
reports  of  Kitchener  show  that  the  Prince  for  whose 
safety  he  was  responsible  used  to  expose  himself 
very  foolishly,  simply  to  demonstrate  that  a  Na- 
poleon was  never  afraid.  For  this  reason  Carey 
was  assigned  to  his  person. 

The  officers  of  Kitchener's  regiment  have  always 
contended  that  Carey  had  no  business  to  undertake 
a  reconnoissance  with  the  Prince  in  a  country  al- 
together unknown,  with  such  small  escort  (only 
five  men),  and  so  far  from  the  main  camp.  That 
Carey  exhibited  very  poor  judgment  will  be  readi!y 
understood;  and  very  few,  if  any,  will  contend  that 
he  acted  bravely  in  abandoning  a  brother  officer. 
If  he  had  faced  the  Zulus,  who  were  very  poor 
shots,  and  fought  with  his  revolver  and  side  arms  as 
courageously  as  the  Prince  Imperial  did,  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  tragedy.  Instead 
of  this,  he  ran;  his  soldiers,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
followed  his  example.     It  may  be  added  that  Col- 
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onel  (now  Lord  Kitchener)  was  severely  censured 
by  many  Bonapartists,  who  accused  him  of  having 
deliberately  exposed  the  life  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
to  get  rid  of  him.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  charge 
is  heightened  by  the  recollection  that  the  French 
Republic,  which  Kitchener  was  accused  of  serving 
by  a  dastardly  act,  had  refused  his  services  during 
the  Franco-German  war. 

Following  is  M.  Quentin-Bauchard's  account  of 
the  Prince's  last  moments.  He  and  Lieutenant 
Carey  are  talking  together  within  a  few  rods  of 
ambushed  Zulus: 

The  Prince,  with  progressive  enthusiasm. — 
"Do  you  know  a  country  prettier  than  France, 
Lieutenant?  I  left  it  when  I  was  very  young; 
but  I  remember,  and  to  think  that  I  have  been 
already  nine  years  in  exile.  .  .  .  (Abruptly), 
Do  you  know  France,  Mr.  Carey  ?" 

Lieutenant  Carey. — "Very  little;  I  only  lived 
there  several  weeks." 

The  Prince,  with  joy  in  his  voice. — "Where, 
in  Paris?" 

Lieutenant  Carey. — "No,  in  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
But  excuse  me  for  reminding  you  of  a  painful 
period  of  French  history.  It  was  in  1871 ;  I  was 
with  the  English  ambulances." 

The  Prince  remains  silent  a  few  minutes,  but 
resumes  the  conversation. 

The  Prince. — "Have  you  left  any  friends  in 
France?" 

Lieutenant    Carey. — "I    must    confess    that    I 
'  know  no  one  in  France." 

The  Prince. — "Boulogne-sur-Mer.  The  Pas- 
de-Calais,  the  district  of  my  friend  Levert,  the 
deputy.  Oh  I  if  they  were  all  like  him !"  Then 
addressing  Carey : 

"You  cannot  believe,  Lieutenant,  how  happy  I 
am  to  have  spoken  to  you  about  France.  My 
thoughts  are  always  with  France,  and  from  here 
I  follow  with  joy  the  progress  of  the  Bonapartist 
party.  This  progress  is  very  evident.  Yesterday 
I  received  the  news  of  the  election  in  Paris  of 
M.  Godelle,  one  of  my  best  friends.  But  I  am 
gossipping,  gossipping,  and  I  imagine  that  I 
bother  you  with  my  politics." 

Lieutenant  Carey. — "I  beg  your  pardon,  Prince, 
but  I  am  very  much  interested." 

The  Prince  (with  animation). — "Ah!  France, 
my  beloved  country !  Do  not  believe,  Lieutenant, 
that  it  is  through  ambition  that  I  am  anxious  to 
see  the  triumph  of  my  cause.  I  do  not  want  to 
return  to  France  unless  I  am  called  by  the  people. 
All  for  the  People,  and  by  the  People,  is  my 
motto. 
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"And  besides  I  must  admit  that  I  believe  in 
the  mission  of  the  Napoleons. 

"If  God  has  permitted  that  a  General  Bonaparte 
consolidated  the  conquests  of  the  Revolution,  that 
the  government  of  my  father,  keeping  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  family,  could  give  twenty  years  of 
prosperity  to  France,  it  is  proof  that  as  long  as  a 
Bonaparte  is  alive,  the  Imperialist  party  will  have 
its  defenders. 

"What  is  killing  the  French  nation  is  the  want 
of  patriotism,  and  the  disregard  of  law  and  au- 
thority. What  kills  the  army  is  the  disparition 
of  the  military  spirit.  To  remedy  these  two  evils 
strong  reforms  are  needed.  And  if  it  please  God, 
these  reforms  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Third 
Empire.  The  object  of  my  life  is  to  serve  France. 
I  do  not  say  *to  save  her.'  God  alone  can  do  that." 

Lieutenant  Carey. — ^"Do  you  not  believe  that 
France  is  ripe  for  a  Republic  and  for  liberty?" 

The  Prince. — "In  theory  a  Republic  is  admir- 
able, but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  stop  the 
demagogues.  The  First  Republic  had  "93,'  and 
the  Second  one  the  revolution  of  June.  While 
during  the  present  century  a  providential  man  has 
been  found  in  time  to  save  society,  the  Third  Re- 
piiblic  had  her  Commune  and  now  they  believe 
that  everything  is  all  right  because  they  have  put 
a  lawyer  in  Marshal  McMahon's  place.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  the  parliamentary  system  of  France 
is  condemned  in  advance ;  the  constitution  of  1875, 
instead  of  electing  a  single  sovereign,  has  given 
to  France  six  hundred  tyrants,  and  these  tyrants 
will  devour  the  country. 

"If  this  nefarious  government  lasts  ten  years, 
twenty  years,  it  will  be  the  revenge  of  the  com- 
munists who  slowly  but  surely  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  moderates.  The  result  will  be  an 
anarchist  republic.  France  will  be  disgusted  and 
give  herself  away  to  a  savior,  possibly  to  an  ad- 
venturer. Personally,  in  my  soul  and  conscience, 
I  do  not  want  my  country  to  fall  that  low.  If  it 
please  God,  and  proud  of  the  great  name  I  have, 
I  will  try  to  save  my  country  for  the  third  time. 
Such  is  the  object  of  my  life." 

The  Prince  has  pronounced  these  words  with 
the  greatest  animation.  At  that  moment  a  Kaffir 
guide  comes  toward  the  Lieutenant,  to  whom  he 
speaks.  Carey  jumps  from  his  seat  and  address- 
ing the  Prince: 

"Excuse  me,  Prince;  but  this  man  claims  that 
he  has  seen  a  Zulu,  near  the  river — in  this  direc- 
tion. It  may  be  more  prudent  to  take  to  our 
horses,  although  the  country  seems  to  be  aban- 
doned." 

The  Prince  takes  his  field  glasses,  looks  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  Kaffir. 


The  Prince. — "I  can  see  nothing.  But  you  are 
right.  It  is  getting  late.  Be  kind  enough  to  give 
the  order  to  saddle  the  horses." 

The  order  is  promptly  obeyed.  In  a  few  min- 
utes Lieutenant  Carey  and  five  men  are  on  horse- 
back; a  sixth  man,  named  Rogers,  is  trying  to 
hold  his  horse,  which  is  showing  fight.  The  Prince 
is  busy  fixing  his  bridle. 

All  of  a  sudden,  a  violent  discharge  of  musketry 
is  heard  at  a  distance.  The  shooting  has  been 
done  by  a  band  of  Zulus — about  fifty — ^who  have 
approached  the  kraal  and  are  attacking  the  sol- 
diers. They  charge  with  their  zagaies  shouting, 
"UsutisI  Usutis!  Here  are  these  cowards  of 
Englishmen !" 

Lieutenant  Carey  and  his  five  men  start  at  a 
mad  gallop  toward  the  hills,  without  even  facing 
the  Zulus.  It  is  a  thorough  panic.  Only  a  volun- 
teer, named  Letock,  passing  near  the  Prince,  tells 
him:  "Make  haste,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  mount 
your  horse." 

The  soldier  Rogers,  who  has  not  had  the  time 
to  mount  his  horse,  runs  behind  a  mud  house; 
a  dozen  savages  jump  on  him  and  cut  his 
throat. 

Another  band  of  Zulus  opens  fire  upon  the  re- 
treating Letock,  and  the  soldier  Abel  falls,  shot  in 
the  back. 

The  Prince  remains  alone.  He  tries  to  mount 
his  horse  but  through  fatality  the  saddle  breaks; 
he  drops  to  the  ground  and  his  scared  animal 
makes  a  dash  toward  the  bushes.  Instantly  the 
Prince  is  on  his  feet.  He  understands  that  he 
has  been  abandoned  by  his  companions,  that  he 
has  to  die.  With  his  revolver  in  one  hand  and 
his  sword  in  the  other,  he  faces  the  savages,  ready 
to  sell  his  life  dearly. 

Six  times  he  discharges  his  weapon  and  four 
Zulus  lay  dead  at  his  feet.  Bareheaded  he  fights 
now  with  his  sword  only,  using  his  left  arm  to 
protect  his  body.  This  arm  is  soon  lacerated  and 
drops  useless.  Yet  the  young  man  keeps  on  fight- 
ing; his  face  and  chest  are  covered  with  wounds. 
Nevertheless  he  is  standing,  facing  his  eremies. 
A  zagaie  penetrates  his  right  eye;  another  one 
breaks  his  jaw.  This  time. he  cannot  refrain  from 
crying  out.  He  falls  upon  his  knees,  still  fight- 
ing, striking  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  with 
desperation.  His  face  tumefied,  covered  with 
blood,  his  body  full  of  wounds,  seventeen  in  all, 
the  Prince  does  not  give  up  the  fight.  His  hand 
however  cannot  hold  the  sword  longer.  His  head 
falls  on  his  breast,  he  drops  to  the  ground,  faintly 
muttering:  "Maman,  Mon  Dieu,  France!" 

The  Prince  is  dead.  The  Zulus  shout  in 
triumph  and  jump  on  his  body. 
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I  had  always  maintained  that  "the  progress  of 
the  human  race"  was  more  than  a  phrase:  that 
it  was  a  great  and  insistent  fact.  And  in  this  I 
found  myself  supported  by  the  cream,  and  the 
milk  also,  of  the  world's  intellect.  But  it  was 
not  until  I  had  peruse(!  an  erudite  compilation, 
A  Century  of  Amazing  Progress,  that  I  really 
felt  and  knew  myself  to  be  a  Superior  Person. 

Our  progress  within  the  century  was  indeed 
amazing:  it  was  tremendous — fabulous.  And 
there  were  pictures,  too,  showing  by  just  how 
much  it  had  all  happened.  I  remember  in  particu- 
lar a  Iktle  black  point  of  a  dot  that  was  labeled 
"1801,"  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  huge  bandbox, 
as  big  as  a  hand,  labeled  ''1901."  That  was  cheese 
— our  progress  in  cheese.' 

But  it  was  a  curious  thing  that  among  the  many 
various  demonstrations  of  our  religious,  scientific, 
educational,  commercial  and  industrial  advances 
the  humbler  phases  of  social  progress  had  been 
entirely  overlooked.  I  do  not  remember,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  seen  a  pin's  point  of  a  golf  club 
in  1801-  by  the  side  of  a  giant  "driver"  of  .1901. 
The  golf  progress  of  the  human  race  had  been 
entirely  neglected. 

The  matter  at  last  resolved  itself  to  this:  Is 
the  great  and  glorious  advancement  of  the  human 
race  (which  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  for  is  it  not 
so  written  in  the  press)  also  manifest  in  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  daily  life?  Does  the  intelligence 
that  causes  so  many  more  pairs  of  domestic-made 
.boots*  to  be  exported  this  year  than  the  year  be- 
fore show  itself  exclusively  in  those  additional 
pairs  of  boots,  or  does  it  find  other  outlets? 

No  responsible  party  ever  appears  to  have 
sought  the  great  intellectual  superiority  of  our 
age — in  amusement.  And  T  conceived  it  my  duty 
under  these  circumstances  to  institute  an  in- 
vestigation. This,  to  allay  any  premature  mis- 
givings, I  may  say  at  once,  proved  a  triumphant 
refutation  of  current  pessimistic  views  regarding 
our  near  approach  to  the  ultimate  highest  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race. 

Fully  recognizing  that  such  a  task  should  not 
lightly  be  undertaken  I  proceeded  on  cautious, 
almost  scientific  lines.  It  was  my  first  duty  to 
find  a  representative  amusement.  This  matter 
was  quite  easy  of  solution.  It  will  be  known  that 
by  far  the  best  paying  indoor  amusement  is  that 


♦The  Independent. 


variously  known  as  the  variety,  vaudeville  or 
music-hall  performance.  In  all  the  great  capitals, 
in  practically  all  towns  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  theatres  which  provide  these  entertainments 
are  found  to  prove  the  most  regularly  profitable. 
Ergo,  the  vaudeville  best  satisfies  the  recreative 
requirements  of  to-da/s  standard  citizen.  It 
was  in  the  variety  hall,  accordingly,  that  the  fol- 
lowing observations  were  conducted. 

Upon  entering  one  of  the  most  visited  of 
modern  temples  the  stage  was  found  to  be  held 
by  a  gentleman  with  a  blacked  face.  His  cos- 
tume consisted  of  a  dirty  white  shirt  and  frayed 
brown  knickerbockers.  He  shouted  a  song,  the 
author  and  composer  of  which  were  unknown  to 
me,  but  which  was  undoubtedly  a  work  of  great 
ability.  There  followed  a  romp  and  a  "break- 
down" to  the  accompaniment  of  a  peculiar,  synco- 
pated melody.  The  audience  clapped  tremendous- 
ly. And  I  clapped.  Did  not  this  go  to  establish 
the  thesis  that  our  progress  was  general,  not 
local  ?  I  recalled  the  rude  entertainments  of  our 
fathers :  their  readings  and  tiresome  recitations  of 
the  hackneyed  classics,  their  sentimental  songs 
and  squeaky  string  instrument  solos.  I  compared 
them  with  this,  the  product  of  an  enlightened 
age.    We  had  advanced. 

The  French  nation  is  not  especially  prominent 
in  commerce.  Its  diminishing  population  is  a  sub- 
ject of  some  anxiety.  But  despite  somewhat  un- 
favorable conditions  the  old,  the  real,  the  in- 
tellectual France  is  still  flourishing.  A  distin- 
guished critic  who  has  been  lecturing  at  the 
universities  tells  us  that  it  is  so.  And  does  not 
Zola  say :  "Paris — le  cerveau  du  monde."  It  was 
with  added  interest,  therefore,  that  one  waited  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  from  the  world's  brain 
upon  the  stage.  Monsieur  finally  came  on,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  bottle  of  port  wine.  He  offered 
a  drink  to  the  conductor  of  the  band,  but  this 
one  refusing,  proceeded  to  enjoy  several  himself. 
Having  emptied  the  bottle  he  discovered  that  it 
was  an  instrument  emitting  a  peculiar  squeaky 
sound,  and  began  to  play  a  tune  on  it.  Suddenly 
he  broke  off  the  tune  to  imitate  a  cock  crowing. 
There  was  loud  applause  at  this.  He  subsequently 
appeared  riding  on  a  dummy  horse,  and  as  a  poor 
old  beggar  woman.  The  whole  was  an  exposition 
worthily  upholding  the  dignity  and  tradition  of 
intellectual  France.  It  crystallized  that  innate 
scholasticism  and  refined  mental  culture  insepara- 
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ble  from  the  French — qualities  typical  in  a  great 
measure  also  of  the  larger  modem  civilization. 

It  is  significant  that  the  permanent  popular 
feature  of  this  and  most  other  vaudeville  per- 
formances is  a  product  of  latter-day  scientific 
research.  I  refer  to  "moving  pictures."  The 
crude  intellect  of  thirty  years  ago  was  content  to 
whine  or  guffaw  over  the  imperfect  pen  pictures 
of  Shakespeare  and  Dickens ;  to  listen  to  the  bald 
unsyncopated  musical  periods  of  Bach,  and 
Beethoven  in  "common  time."  To-day  we  de- 
mand the  more  accurate  science.  Most  of  the 
pictures  shown  represented  domestic  tragedies, 
such  as  the  spilling  of  flour  over  some  unfortu- 
nate, the  smashing  of  chairs  and  tables  by  an 
irate  husband,  or  the  playing  of  water  from  a 
hose  pipe  over  the  gardener.  But  I  regard  this 
as  striking  proof  of  the  tendency  toward  an 
exacter  knowledge. 

The  next  item,  I  must  confess,  was  less  logical. 
But  this,  probably,  becausie  I  tried  to  apply 
Kant's  Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernunft.  I  now  find 
by  reference  to  the  index  of  amusement  that  it 
was  styled  "an  original  vaudeville  skit."  The 
scene  was  tha.t  of  a  gorgeously  appointed  draw- 
ing-room. Its  walls  were  of  marble,  hung  with 
rare  tapestries,  its  palms  and  flowers  luxuriantly 
fragrant,  its  sofas  of  the  rarest  fabrics  and  its 
chairs  of  solid  gold — it  was  the  apartment  of  a 
potentate  rich  beyond  dreams.  There  entered  a 
gentleman  immaculate  in  evening  dress  and  white 
waistcoat — at  the  very  least  he  was  minister 
plenipotentiary.  He  spoke  about  a  "hot  time," 
and  informed  the  audience  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  Long  Island  for  being  drunk.  Vociferous  ap- 
plause ensued.  But  as  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  his  presence  in  the  palace,  or  why  a  lady, 
subsequently  appearing  in  magnificent  evening 
costume  bestudded  with  diamonds,  should  simulate 
owning  a  wooden  leg,  I  am  not  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  proceedings.  It  says  much  for  the 
buoyant,  elastic  wit  of  the  younger  generation 
that  a  few  of  us  should  be  unable  to  follow  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
next  following  feature  was  that  of  a  series  of 
Japanese  scenes.  Nature  is  too  deliberate,  and 
puts  too  many  obstacles  in  our  way.  We  ap- 
preciate her  efforts  at  beauty,  but  we  could  wish 
they  were  more  readily  accessible.  Here  in  this 
theatre,  and  in  a  tiiousand  theatres,  our  clever- 
ness and  intelligence  has  made  Nature  accessible 
and  comfortable.  It  is  a  great  proof  of  our 
progress  that  by  means  of  a  wonderful  system  of 
man-controlled  lights,  we  may  now  show  the 
beautiful  effects  of  a  rising  moon — all  in  twenty- 
five  seconds,  and  all  unspoiled  by  Nature's  moods 
of  rain  or  mist.     And  the  hearty  rounds  of  ap- 


plause that  greeted  these  accomplishments  showed 
that  intelligent  appreciation  will  surely  reward 
any  future  further  improvements  of  Nature. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  us,  in  the  light  of  modern 
achievement,  how  any  audience  could  have  sat  out 
one  of  the  ancient  dull,  insipid  Greek  tragedies. 
It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  short  article 
to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  aesthetic  de- 
lights so  richly  proffered  us  in  one  short  play 
that  evening.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  record- 
ing one  of  those  little  incidents,  indicative  of  our 
marvelous  mental  alertness,  that  so  frequently 
serve  to  point  out  and  to  prove  the  twentieth 
century's  advanced  standard.  From  brilliancy 
the  stage  was  being  gradually  darkened.  The 
gloom  drew  close  and  closer  yet.  And  there  ap- 
peared a  serving  maid  to  light  the  candles.  While 
this  was  in  operation  I  overheard  my  neighbor — a 
total  stranger — remark:  "You  see,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  night  I"  Wonderful!  What  a  marvelous 
intuition!  With  what  lightning  swiftness  does 
the  brain  of  to-day  respond  to  the  thinnest,  the 
most  intangible  of  suggestions! 

I  was  particularly  enchanted  with  a  following 
item,  that  of  the  performance  of  a  troupe  of 
musical  dogs,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  "re- 
markably trained  canines."  Our  age  is  a  practical 
one.  It  is  our  constant  effort  to  direct  useful- 
ness: and  we  hold  that  everything  on  our  earth 
has  its  particular  mission  of  usefulness.  That  of 
the  dog  was,  until  quite  recently,  I  believe,  held 
to  be  as  guardian,  watcher,  tracker,  and  as  friend 
to  man.  But  now  we  have  proved  that  theory 
to  be  a  false  one.  The  dog,  it  seems,  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  musician ;  to  leap  through  curiously 
contrived  partitions,  and  so  to  play  for  us,  "My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

The  closing  number  was  a  vocal  performance 
by  a  singer  of  reserved  talent.  That  is  to  say, ' 
one  felt — ^almost  knew — ^her  to  have  the  germs  of 
a  great  genius,  to  develop  no  doubt  into  startling 
proficiency — ^at  some  future  date.  It  is  a  proof  of 
our  genuine  artistic  appreciation  that  we  no  long- 
er tolerate  mediocrity.  She  sang  three  times,  oh, 
so  sweetly: 

"Tramp,  tramp,  tramp! 
The  boys  are  mar-ar-ching." 
What  infinite   subtlety!     What   charm!     What 
poetry ! 

.  As  we  filed  out  into  the  white  night  of  electric 
light  signs;  as  the  music  of  the  newsboy  and  the 
autocab  was  borne  sweetly  to  our  ears,  the  feeling 
of  a  nameless  pity,  a  deep  sympathy  rose  up  in  me. 
A  compassion  gripped  me  for  our  poor  fathers 
and   forefathers,   and   all    the   tribulations   their 

dark   ignorance   entailed.     And   yet Why 

lament  ?    W^s  not  I  also  of  the  chosen  ? 
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Flgktlmg  Among  Wild  AnlmalB W.T,  Hornaday Munsey'a 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Are  wild  animals 
much  given  to  fighting  among  themselves?" 
When  one  says,  "No;  -wild  animals  seldom  fight," 
people  generally  express  surprise,  and  say,  "Why, 

I  have  read "    No  doubt  they  have  read  of 

many  thrilling  combats;  but  I  do  not  recall  that 
any  trustworthy  hunter  of  whom  I  made  inquiries 
had  ever  witnessed  more  than  a  very  few  in- 
stances of  voluntary  fighting  among  wild  animals. 

Of  the  comparatively  few  animals  which  do 
draw  blood  of  their  own  kind  through  ill  temper 
or  jealousy  I  have  never  encountered  any  more 
given  to  internecine  strife  than  orang-utans. 
Their  fighting  methods,  and  their  love  of  fighting, 
are  rightly  suggestive  of  the  temper  and  actions 
of  the  human  tough.  They  fight  by  biting,  and 
usually  it  is  the  fingers  and  toes  that  suffer.  Of 
twenty-seven  orang-utans  I  shot  in  Borneo,  and 
twelve  more  that  were  shot  for  me  by  native 
hunters,  five  were  fighters,  and  had  had  one  or 
more  fingers  or  toes  bitten  off  in  battle.  A  gorilla, 
chimpanzee,  or  orang-utan,  being  heavy  of  body, 
short  of  neck  and  by  no  means  nimble  footed, 
cannot  spring  upon  an  adversary,  choose  a  vulner- 
able spot,  and  bite  to  kill;  but  what  it  lacks  in 
agility  it  makes  up  in  length  and  strength  of  arm 
and  hand.  It  seizes  its  antagonist's  hand,  carries 
it  to  its  own  mouth,  and  bites  at  the  fingers. 
Usually,  the  bitten  finger  is  severed  as  evenly  as 
by  a  surgeon's  amputation,  and  heals  quite  as  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  captivity,  bears  quarrel  and  scold  one  an- 
other freely  at  feeding  time,  but  seldom  draw 
blood.  At  frequent  intervals  they  wrestle  and 
box,  and  often  go  through  all  the  motions  of 
rough  and  tumble  fighting.  Sometimes  their  sham 
battles  are  so  earnest  and  realistic  that  visitors 
think  they  are  fighting  to  the  death — until  the 
combatants  suddenly  separate,  and  smile  upon  one 
another. 

One  of  the  finest  spectacles  I  ever  witnessed 
was  a  pitched  battle  between  two  splendid  tigers, 
in  a  cage  which  afforded  them  ample  room.  With 
loud,  roaring  coughs,  they  sprang  together,  ears 
laid  tight  to  their  heads,  eyes  closed  until  only 
sparks  of  green  and  yellow  fire  flashed  through 
four  narrow  slits,  and  their  upper  lips  snarling 
high  up  to  clear  the  glittering  fangs  beneath. 
Coughing,  snarling,  and  often  roaring  furiously, 
each  sprang  for  the  other's  throat,  but  jaw  met 
jaw  until  their  teeth  almost  cracked  together. 
They  rose  fully  erect  on  their  hind  legs,  with 


their  heads  seven  feet  high,  stood  there,  and 
smashed  away  with  their  paws,  while  tufts  of 
hair  Hew  through  the  air  and  the  cage  seemed 
full  of  sparks.  Neither  gave  the  other  a  chance 
to  get  the  throat  hold,  nor  indeed  to  do  aught 
else  than  ward  off  calamity;  and  each  face  was 
a  picture  of  fury.  This  startling  comibat  lasted  a 
surprisingly  long  time,  without  noticeable  ad- 
vantage to  either  side.  Finally  the  tigers  backed 
away  from  each  other,  and  when  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance apart  dropped  their  front  feet  to  the  floor, 
growling  savagely  and  licking  their  lips  wherever 
a  claw  had  drawn  blood. 

In  captivity,  where  escape  is  impossible,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  elk  to  kill  each  other.  In 
fact,  with  several  adult  males  in  a  small  enclosure, 
tragedies  may  always  be  expected  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter.  The  process  is  very  simple.  So 
long  as  two  elk  can  stand  up  and  fight  head  to 
head,  there  are  no  casualties;  but  when  one 
wearies  and  weakens  before  the  other,  its  guard 
is  broken.  Then  one  strong  thrust  in  its  side  or 
shoulder  sends  it  to  the  earth,  badly  wounded; 
and  before  it  can  rise,  it  is  generally  stabbed  to 
death  with  horn  thrusts  into  its  lungs  and  liver. 
But  I  have  n€ver  known  of  a  fatal  duel  between 
elk  outside  of  a  zoological  garden  or  a  park. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  fights 
that  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Park  was  a  pitched  battle  between  two 
cow  elk — May  Queen  and  the  Dowager.  A  bunch 
of  black  fungus  suddenly  appeared  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  by  seeing 
May  Queen,  a  fine  young  cow,  standing  erect  on 
her  hind  legs  in  order  to  reach  the  tempting 
morsel  with  her  mouth.  A  little  later  the  Dowa- 
ger, the  oldest  and  largest  cow  elk  in  the  herd, 
met  her  under  the  tree,  whereupon  the  two  made 
wry  faces  at  each  other,  and  champed  their  teeth 
together  threateningly.  Suddenly  both  cows  rose 
on  their  hind  legs,  struck  out  viciously  with  their 
sharp  pointed  front  hoofs,  and,  after  a  lively  spar- 
ring bout,  they  actually  clinched.  The  young  cow 
got  both  front  legs  of  the  old  cow  between  her 
own  where  they  were  held  practically  helpless, 
and  then  with  her  own  front  hoofs  she  fiercely 
rained  blows  upon  the  ribs  of  her  assailant.  The 
Dowager  backed  away  and  fled,  completely  van- 
quished, with  May  Queen  close  upon  her  heels; 
and  thus  was  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  senior 
cow  overthrown  forever. 

In  ordinary  life  the  Indian  elephant  is  one  of 
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the  most  even  tempered  of  all  animals.  I  have 
spent  hours  in  watching  wild  herds  in  southern 
India,  sometimes  finding  the  huge  beasts  all 
around  me,  and  in  dangerously  close  proximity. 
Several  times  I  could  have  touched  a  wild  ele- 
phant with  a  carriage  whip,  had  I  possessed  one. 
So  far  from  fighting,  I  never  saw  an  elephant 
threaten  or  even  annoy  another. 

Elephants,  being  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
animals  in  the  matter  of  training,  have  been 
educated  to  fight  in  the  arena,  usually  by  pushing 
each  other  head  to  head.  A  fighting  tusker  can 
lord  it  over  almost  any  number  of  tuskless  ele- 
phants, because  he  can  pierce  their  vitals,  and 
they  cannot  pierce  his.  A  female  fights  by  hitting 
with  her  head,  striking  her  antagonist  amidships, 
if  possible.  Once  when  the  late  G.  P.  Sanderson 
was  in  a  keddah,  noosing  wild  elephants,  and 
was  assaulted  by  a  vicious  tusker,  his  life  was 
saved  by  a  tame  female  elephant,  whose  boy 
driver  caused  her  to  attack  the  tusker  with  her 
head,  and  nearly  bowl  him  over  by  the  force  of 
her  blows  upon  his  ribs. 

In  captivity,  a  large  proportion  of  mammals 
fight,  more  or  less ;  and  the  closer  the  confinement, 
the  greater  their  nervousness  and  irritability,  and 
the  more  fighting.  Monkeys  fight  freely  and  fre- 
quently; serpents,  lizards,  and  alligators  rarely 
do,  although  large  alligators  are  prone  to  bite  off 
the  tails  or  legs  of  their  small  companions,  or 
even  to  devour  them  whole.  Storks,  trumpeter 
swans,  darters,  jays,  and  some  herons  are  so  quar- 
relsome and  dangerous  that  they  must  be  kept 
well  separated  from  other  species  to  prevent 
mutilation  and  murder.  Last  year,  when  a  pair 
of  trumpeter  swans  were  put  into  a  lake  in  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn,  with  three  brown  pelicans 
for  associates,  they  promptly  assailed  the  peli- 
cans, dug  holes  in  their  backs  and  killed  all  three. 
The  common  red  squirrel  is  a  persistent  fighter 
of  the  gray  species  and,  although  inferior  in  size, 
nearly  always  wins. 


Affairs  of  Loot  and  Honor Loula  Robinson Pearson 's 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  difference 
between  weapons  for  defensive  and  civil  warfare, 
respectively,  is  found  among  our  domestic  cattle. 
It  may,  perhaps,  have  struck  some  of  my  readers 
as  odd  (I  remember  puzzling  over  the  matter  dur- 
ing my  boyhood)  that  the  horns  of  the  cow — an 
eminently  peace-loving  creature  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances— are  usually  much  more  dangerous 
than  those  of  the  bull,  whose  pugnacious  disposi- 
tion has  become  a  proverb.  Not  only  are  the 
cow's  horns  both  longer  and  sharper,  but  in  most 
breeds  of  cattle  they  are  bent  forward  and  up- 


ward in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  act  of  charging 
or  tossing  an  enemy,  they  would  generally  pene- 
trate far  enough  to  kill.  The  horns  of  the  bull 
are  not  only  shorter,  stouter,  and  more  blunt 
than  those  of  the  cow,  but,  in  many  species,  they 
stick  straight  out  on  each  side  of  the  forehead 
so  that  they  cannot  be  used  in  a  forward  thrust. 
One  can  understand  that,  in  the  wild  state,  a  cow 
would  often  need  to  protect  herself  and  her  help- 
less offspring  from  wolves  and  such-like  merciless 
enemies.  In  warfare  of  this  kind  no  quarter  is 
ever  given.  Hence  one  is  not  surprised  at  her 
weapons  being  of  as  deadly  a  character  as.  the 
fangs  of  her  assailants.  But  why  have  many  bulls 
thick  and  blunt  horns  set  on  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  their  points  of  -little  use  when  they  charge 
or  toss  an  eneihy  ?  The  main  reason  doubtless  is 
that  the  horns  of  the  bull  are  mainly  used  for 
fighting  his  rivals  for  the  leadership  of  the  herd ; 
and  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  race  that  in 
such  contests  both  animals  should  be  gored  to 
death. 

In  every  herd  of  wild  cattle  one  bull  has  the 
supreme  command;  the  cows  constitute  his  harem, 
and  all  the  younger  male  animals  treat  him  with 
profound  respect.  He  won  his  position  in  the  first 
place  by  overcoming  the  previous  leader  in  single 
combat,  and  in  the  same  manner  he  must  main- 
tain it.  Nearly  every  young  bull  in  the  herd, 
as  he  arrives  at  maturity,  has  a  tussle  for  the 
championship;  and,  if  one  among  them  prove 
more  powerful  than  the  original  "boss,"  he  ousts 
him  from  the  position  of  lord  of  the  harem.  But, 
in  a  duel  "a  outrance,"  if  both  combatants  were 
armed  with  weapons  which  readily  inflict  a  mor- 
tal wound,  neither  of  them  would  survive,  and 
the  herd  might  finally  be  left  to  the  leadership 
of  some  inferior  or  cowardly  beast  which  had 
carefully  avoided  the  risks  of  battle. 

When  one  looks  at  a  stag's  antlers,  with  their 
formidable  array  of  keen  points,  it  seems  at  first 
as  if  a  battle  with  such  weapons  must  inevitably 
be  productive  of  fearful  injuries.  Yet  many  cases 
have  been  known  of  two  powerful  stags  fighting 
desperately  for  hours  together  without  receiving 
any  wounds  beyond  a  few  trifling  scratches.  I 
was  witness  the  other  day  to. a  sharp  tussle  be- 
tween two  pugnacious  Japanese  stags,  and  it  was 
intensely  interesting  to  observe  how  nature  had 
provided  for  the  safety  of  the  lords  of  the  deer 
tribe  in  their  civil  combats,  just  as  she  has  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  the  bull  in  his  domestic 
quarrels.  Each  stag  bent  his  nose  downward  and 
backward  so  that  the  formidable  brow  tines  point- 
ed directly  to  the  ground,  and  when  the  two  com- 
batants  charged,   and   their   antlers   clashed   to- 
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gether,  the  "royals"  (or  highest  tines),  which 
were  the  only  points  directed  toward  the  enemy, 
were  arrested  by  the  interlocking  of  the  lower 
tines. 

Antlers  often  vary  in  the  most  eccentric  man- 
ner; and  it  has  several  times  happened  that  a 
young  stag  has  developed  weapons  without 
branches,  and  consisting  of  one  long  spike, 
something  like  the  deadly  horns  of  the  gemsbok. 
The  possessors  of  antlers  of  this  kind  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fatally  wounding  nearly  all  their  oppo- 
nents, and  have  thus  gained  the  over-lordship 
of  the  herd.  How  is  it,  then,  that  this  type  of 
antler  has  not  become  universal? 

This  question  is  somewhat  too  complex  to  be 
discussed  fully  here,  but  doubtless  the  fact  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  principle  already  set  forth, 
viz.,  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  herd 
or  community  that  weapons  used  in  civil  war 
should  be  lethal,  because,  if  this  -were  the  case,  the 
most  courageous  males  would  leave  no  progeny. 

This  principle  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
"bovidae"  and  "cervidae."  Elaborate  means  of 
protection  against  fatal  injuries  are  found  wher- 
ever trial  by  battle  is  fashionable  between  the 
males.  In  fact,  when  studying  the  conditions  of 
civil  war  among  the  lower  animals  one  is  con- 
tinually reminded  of  the  elaborate  padding  and 
swaddling  of  all  vulnerable  parts  adopted  by  Ger- 
man students  before  fighting  duels  with  swords. 
In  spite  of  the  imposing  weapons  and  impetuous 
onslaught,  these  fierce  youths  seldom  do  more 
than  notch  one  another's  noses;  and,  so  carefully 
are  they  wrapped  up,  that  their  desperate  en- 
counters involve  no  more  danger  to  life  than  the 
lancing  of  an  infant's  gums.  I  am  not  speaking 
here  of  the  average  French  duel  (which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  gaiety  of  nations),  be- 
cause in  this  the  personal  safety  of  the  combat- 
ants, although  assiduously  attended  to,  is  achieved 
in  a  different  manner. 

The  boar  is  an  even  more  redoubtable  warrior 
than  any  of  those  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. In  him  we  find  a  natural  exemplar  of  the 
ancient  warlike  maxim  in  favor  of  short  weapons ; 
for  with  his  tusks,  which  seldom  project  more 
than  three  inches  beyond  his  jaw,  he  can  hold 
his  own  against  all  comers.  Not  only  are  his 
deadly  weapons  kept  in  splendid  condition  (for 
the  shorter,  blunt  tusks  of  his  upper  jaw  act  like 
automatic  whetstones  for  sharpening  the  points 
and  edges  of  his  fighting  tusks),  but  they  are 
used  with  consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  cour- 
age. I  think  it  is  improbable  that  the  European 
wild  boar  engages  in  duels  "k  outrance"  for  the 
leadership  of  the  herd  and  the  possession  of  the 


females.  Beyond  his  bristly  jacket  and  his  tough 
skin  he  carries  no  shield  to  save  him  from  mortal 
injury;  and  in  a  desperate  fight  with  such  ex- 
tremely destructive  weapons  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er either  combatant  would  survive.  When  two 
belligerent  rivals  are  unprovided  with  protective 
armor,  their  warlike  zeal  is  tempered  with  discre- 
tion (which  is  a  thing  quite  distinct  from  coward- 
ice), and,  as  soon  as  they  have  fought  long 
enough  for  one  to  have  proved  himself  "the  bet- 
ter man,"  the  weaker  combatant  acknowledges 
himseH  defeated. 

Horses,  as  a  rule,  when  fighting  among  them- 
selves, use  their  teeth  more  than  their  heels.  A 
gentleman  who  witnessed  a  furious  combat  be- 
tween two  Arab  stallions,  informed  me  that  not 
once  did  they  attempt  to  kick  one  another  with 
their  hind  hoofs,  but  each  made  persistent  at- 
tempts to  seize  his  opponent  by  the  neck  with  his 
powerful  teeth.  They  continually  reared  up,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  attack  succeeding,  and, 
when  in  this  position,  struck  out  at  one  another 
with  their  front  hoofs  like  a  couple  of  pugilists. 
Hence  it  would  appear  as  if  a  smashing  blow 
with  the  hind  hoof,  propelled  by  the  enormously 
powerful  muscles  of  the  thigh,  is  rather  a  method 
of  dealing  with  external  enemies  than  of  settling 
questions  of  equine  precedence. 

Apparently,  one  chief  use  of  a  horse's  mane, 
and  the  thick,  gristly  "crest"  which  gives  the 
splendid  arch  to  the  nape  of  his  neck,  is  to  pro- 
vide mechanical  protection  when  the  males  en- 
gage in  trial  by  battle,  and  grip  one  another  with 
their  powerful  teeth. 

Among  carnivorous  quadrupeds  mere  mechani- 
cal protection  against  injury  from  rivals  of  their 
own  kind,  although  comparatively  rare,  is  not  un- 
known. Thus  the  splendid  mane  of  the  lion  appears 
to  be  chiefly  useful  in  partially  shielding  his  neck 
and  shoulders  from  the  teeth  and  claiws  of  rivals. 
The  tiger,  on  the  contrary,  although  armed  with 
weapons  every  whit  as  formidable  as  those  of  the 
lion,  appears  to  be  able  to  settle  all  questions  of 
precedence  without  protective  armor.  As  a  rule, 
the  carnivora,  owing  to  the  needs  of  their  daily 
life,  are  such  adepts  in  the  art  of  killing  that, 
if  they  fought  among  themselves  in  the  uncom- 
promising manner  of  bulls  or  game  cocks,  they 
would  soon  become  extinct. 

Among  certain  of  the  American  monkeys,  as 
among  the  majority  of  mankind,  the  voice  seems 
largely  to  have  supplanted  teeth  and  nails  in  the 
settlement  of  civil  differences.  This  is  also  true 
of  most  cats,  where  a  furious  duel  is  productive 
of  much  cry,  a  very  little  wool,  and  a  total  absence 
of  corpses. 
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Only  Human Chleago  Tribune 

They  occupied  two  three-dollar-and-a-half  seats 
at  the  opera — those  two  women  did. 

They  wore  high  and  costly  hats  on  their  heads 
and  an  aspect  of  g^im  determination  on  their 
faces. 

For  the  young  woman  in  a  three-dollar-and-a- 
half  seat  behind  them  had  said : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  will  you  please  remove 
your  hats?'* 

And  each  had  answered: 

"No;  I  will  not." 

When  the  first  scene  was  over  she  asked  them 
again,  and  again  they  answered  "No." 

Then  she  went  to  the  head  usher  and  made 
complaint. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  hardship,  madam,  but  I 
hesitate  to  ask  them  to  take  off  their  hats,  for  I 
know  them,  and  I  know  they  would  refuse,  and, 
if  I  should  undertake  to  compel  them,  there  would 
be  a  scene.  But  I  can  do  better  for  you  than  that. 
There  is  a  vacant  seat  directly  in  front  of  them. 
Go  and  take  that  and  I  will  see  that  you  are  not 
disturbed." 

She  took  it. 

With  her  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  she  turned  to 
them  ^nd  said: 

"Keep  your  hats  on,  ladies,  if  you  choose.  You 
will  not  incommode  me  in  the  least." 

Then  she  put  on  her  own  hat,  a  close  imitation 
.  of  a  Gainsborough  in  its  design,  make-up  and 
general  scope,  and  sat  serenely  with  it  on  her  head 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  performance. 

For  she  was  only  human,  and  the  provocation 
was  great. 


A  Diplomat Boston  Courier 

I  have  a  little  son  eight  years  old.  He  is  smart 
and  bright,  and  for  mischievousness  I  think  can't 
be  beaten.  I  was  sitting  in  a  room  one  day 
reading  and  smoking,  when  he  came  sauntering 
up  to  me  with  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  in 
his  mouth.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  but  said  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  same. 

"Pa,"  he.  said  after  a  while,  "I  didn't  get  one 
demerit  in  school  to-day." 

"You  didn't,  Willie?"  I  interrogated,  throwing 
a  rather  fierce  look  upon  him.  "Well,  I'm  sure 
that's  a  good  showing." 

"Yes,  and  I  carried  a  bucket  of  coal  up  for 
Kate  after  school,"  he  went  on,  still  keeping  that 
finger  in  his  mouth. 


"Why,  you  are  getting  very  considerate,"  I  re- 
turned. 

"Yes,  and  I  brushed  your  coat  all  off  nice  and 
clean." 

"No,  Willie;  you  didn't  do  that?"  I  asked, 
looking  frowningly  at  him,  for  I  knew  he  had 
been  up  to  something. 

"Yes,  I  did,  pa,  and  I  lit  the  gas  in  ma's  room 
for  her." 

"Well,  now." 

"And  I  shined  your  best  shoes  until  they  glit- 
ter like  Sister  Ella's  looking-glass." 

"Is  that  so?    What  else  have  you  done?" 

"Well,  I  studied  all  my  lessons  in  school,  got 
out  at  the  regular  time,  said  *yes,  sir,'  to  Uncle 
John  and  helped  the  hostler  around  the  stable." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you 
going  to  get  sick?" 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  twisting  around  a  trifle, 
"but  I'm  going  to  be  a  better  boy — ^at  least  for  a 
while." 

"You  are?    Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  he  said: 

"Here,  pa,  are  two  cigars  for  you.  I  bought 
them  with  my  own  spending  money.  I'll  buy  you 
a  boxful  when  I  get  some  money." 

At  this  juncture  he  placed  both  little  arms 
around  my  neck  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"Oh,  pa,"  he  asked,  "do  you  like  your  little 
boy?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  do,"  I  replied,  getting 
alarmed.    "Are  you  ill  ?" 

"No,  but  I've  got  something  to  tell  you.  Would 
you  keep  your  little  Willie  from  pain?" 

"Certainly  I  would.  Tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, my  son?" 

"All  right,  pa,  I  will— dear,  good,  old  pa.  This 
morning  Billy  Button,  Tommy  Todd  and  myself 
were  playing  ball,  and  I  couldn't  catch  very  well, 
so  I  went  and  got  your  brand  new  stovepipe  hat 
and  caught  with  that.  Pa,  that  hat  must  be  made 
of  awful  poor  stuff,  for  the  first  fly  ball  went 
clear  through  it,  knocking  the  roof  out.  But 
never  mind,  I'll  buy  you  another  one,"  clasping 
me  tighter  as  I  essayed  to  rise,  "and  one  gooder'n 
that,  too !" 

What  could  I  do? 


Yellow  Journalism  In  Boone  County,  Mo. Centralla  Fireside  Ouard 

The  Higbee  News  came  to  us  last  week  with 
such  a  terrible  "roast"  on  our  ball  team  that  it 
could  almost  give  off  an  electric  shock.  The 
party  who  furnished  the  news  (?)  for  the  article 
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certainly  "hits  the  pipe"  or  hits  a  bottle  of  some- 
thing that  must  be  simply  awful,  for  the  article 
is  a  "pipe  dream"  pure  and  simple.  The  news  (?) 
must  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  some  of  the 
Higbee  crowd  who  bet  a  big  wad  of  money  which 
he  of  course  lost  when  the  game  ended  as  it  did. 
The  article  says  that  a  fight  occurred,  which  is 
untrue,  as  three  hundred  spectators,  who  have 
fairly  good  eyes,  will  testify  to.  Another  item 
says  the  Centralia  team  showed  their  dirtyness 
by  refusing  to  pay  Higbee's  expenses  unless  they 
played  the  game  out.  This  also  is  untrue,  as  the 
expenses  were  already  paid.  In  fact  nothing  in 
the  piece  is  true. 

We  were  short  of  space  this  week  so  couldn't 
re-publish  the  article  as  we  wanted  to  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  it  is  baby  talk  from  start  to  finish 
and  is  the  kind  of  "news"  that  "yellow  journal- 
ism" lives  on. 

A  Higbee  player  stated  on  the  street  up  town 
that  the  game  was  pulled  because  they  feared 
defeat,  and  as  they  had  not  met  defeat  this  season, 
they  didn't  want  an  amateur  team  like  Centralia's 
to  win.  And  this  is  about  right.  It  will  be  re- 
membered the  Centralia  team  went  to  Higbee 
and  they  made  the  best  score  against  them  that 
had  been  made  this  season,  although  the  Cen- 
tralia boys  had  never  been  together  before  the 
day  they  played  Higbee,  and  the  game  here  was 
too  close  entirely  to  suit  their  ideas.  -They  are 
posing  this  season  as  a  team  with  an  unbeaten 
record.  They  have  taken  the  pledge  (not  the 
total  abstinence  pledge  from  booze rine)  but  to 
never,  never  play  the  Centralia  boys  again.  We 
carefully  read  the  article  twice  but  as  we  didn't 
see  anything  in  it  about  a  Higbee  player  attempt- 
ing to  steal  a  $1.50  ball  and  having  to  be  searched 
before  giving  it  up,  we  suppose  the  "pipe"  went 
out  and  the  dream  was  over  before  the  narrator 
reached  that  part  of  the  story. 


Bxeltement  in  San  Coame Two  RepubUoa  CMexieo  City') 

Casa  de  Vd.  City,  Dec.  19. 
Read  I  this  morning  a  local  one  which  me  it 
told  that  an  Is  What  It?  devouring  was  the 
burros,  sheeps,  goats,  rabbits  in  ward  San  Cosme 
in  the  journal  yours  The  Two  Reepublics.  The 
opinion  mine  is  that  one  beast  which  an  appetite 
has  of  dimensions  so  greats  must  greater  be  than 
one  tejon.  He  that  can  over  fences  get  which  on 
top  there  is  glass  pounded  power  muscular,  must 
possess.  Springs  in  the  legs  his  must  have  he 
much  more  than  Bell  Clown  who  somervaults 
makes  him  high.  One  panther  El  Universal  says 
there  is  but  be  there  many  which  who  much  doubt 
believes  of  the  statement  this.  To  compare  the 
head  of  a  man  to  which  there  is  much  hair  to 


one  bear  is  one  misnomer  shocking  and  timed 
ill  because  the  one  head  of  the  animal  no  has 
much  there  wool  being  bald  there  scarcely.  To 
the  informed  well  there  be  a  doubt  reasonable 
that  one  beast  of  prey  of  exists  in  San  Cosme. 
To  me  the  informed  well  mistaken  be  because 
can  how  many  animals  domesticated  dead  be  in 
the  mornings  manys.  The  result  to  which  arrived 
I  have  is  that  one  ocelotl  owing  to"  the  weather 
cold  has  here  come  from  the  mountains  encircling 
to  fill  him  up  on  edibles  fine  found  within  the 
skins  tight  of  the  beasts  sleeks.  May  I  mistaken 
be  but  opinion  this  is  mine. 

Respectfully,  Fulano  de  Tal. 


A  Vagrant' 8ettl98  Down New  York  Tlmea 

Charles  Frankie,  thirty- two  years  old,  who 
says  he  is  a  homeless  man,  was  locked  up  in  the 
East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty^fifth  street  Sta- 
tion last  night  on  a  technical  charge  of  vagrancy. 
The  real  reason  for  his  arrest  was  that  he  had 
appropriated  a  fine  private  residence  at  11  West 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  which 
happened  to  be  vacant. 

In  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  house  Frankie 
had  constructed  a  bed  of  leaves  which  he  had 
carried  from  Mount  Morris  Park,  just  across  the 
street.  Over  the  leaves  he  had  placed  two  win- 
dow curtains,  and  in  this  way  made  a  comfortable 
bed.  ^A  table  and  two  chairs  he  found  in  the 
house.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  his  mail, 
if'  he  received  any,  delivered  at  the  residence. 
For  the  guidance  of  the  postman  he  had  written 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  placed  it  on  the 
front  door. 

Bicycle  Policeman  Fogarty  was  stopped  by  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  last  night.  They  told 
him  that  a  suspicious  looking  man  had  entered  11 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  a 
house  which  they  knew  to  be  unoccupied.  He  had 
not  reappeared,  and  they  feared  that  he  was  in 
the  house  for  some  evil  purpose. 

Fogarty  took  off  his  hat  and  coat  and  managed 
to  gain  entrance  to  the  house  through  a  coal  hole. 
When  inside  he  went  through  room  after  room 
till  he  reached  the  top.  There  a  door  was  locked. 
When  there  came  no  response  to  his  raps  he 
placed  his  shoulder  against  the  door  and  burst  it 
in.  He  found  Frankie,  the  improvised  bed,  the 
table  and  two  chairs,  and  some  odds  and  ends  that 
the  man  had  found  useful,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  piece  of  broken  mirror. 

At  the  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth 
street  Station  Frankie  told  Sergt.  Mott  that  he 
did  not  consider  he  was  doing  any  wrong  by  living 
in  the  house  so  long  as  no  one  else  lived  there. 
That  he  intended  no  harm,  he  said,  was  evidenced 
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by  the  fact  that  he  had  placed  the  slip  of  paper 
bearing  his  name  on  the  front  door. 

Frankie  is  fairly  well  dressed  and  seems  well 
educated,  although  he  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  and  speaks  English  with  difficulty. 

After  the  prisoner  had  beeh  disposed  of  the 
police  went  back  to  the  house.  They  made  a 
thorough  search  of  the  rooms,  and  especially  the 
one  in  which  Frankie  had  established  his  home. 
Newspapers  had  served  as  a  tablecloth,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  made  use  of  a  closet  in  the 
room  as  a  larder.  In  it  were  some  scraps  of 
bologna  and  a  half  loaf  of  bread,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  quite  dry. 

In  the  way  of  utensils  Frankie  had  used  some 
wooden  plates  and  cups  made  of  tomato  and  fruit 
cans.  He  had  a  supply  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  to  facilitate  matters  he  had  mixed  the  two. 
The  water  in  the  house  had  been  shut  off,  and 
the  gas  likewise  when  the  last  tenant  had  left. 

The  first  deficit  was  made  good  with  water 
which  Frankie  carried  from  the  Park,  presumably 
at  night.  As  for  light,  a  candle  stuck  in  a  catsup 
bottle  showed  how  he  had  got  around  that  diffi- 
culty. On  a  window  sill  were  a  clay  pipe  and 
paper  of  tobacco,  showing  that  Frankie  had  more 
than  one  comfort. 


0/«  mster  Hardtimea Oatias  Morning  NewB 

Aunt  Dinah  was  doing  the  family  wash  down 
at  the  spring.  The  wash  place  was  on  the  side 
of  a  red  hill  beneath  the  shade  of  a  mulberry 
tree  and  near  it  the  spring  rose  from  a  mossy 
wooden  box  sunk  into  the  earth  and  trickled 
away  over  the  pebbles  toward  the  creek. 

The  big  wooden  tubs  stood  on  a  bench  made 
from  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  which  had  been 
split  in  halves  and  provided  with  legs  by  driving 
long  pegs  into  augerholes  so  that  the  flat  side 
would  be  up.  A  little  to  one  -side  a  huge  black 
pot  simmered  over  coals  of  dead  branches  of  trees. 

Aunt  Dinah  was  in  the  depths  of  her  suds 
when  the  daughter  of  the  house  came  down  the 
path  through  the  orchard.  She  was  a  six-year-old 
and  as  imperious  and  commanding  as  most  of  her 
sex  at  that  age  and  older. 

"Aunt  Dinah,  tell  me  a  story,"  said  she  as  she 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the  tub. 

"I  don't  know  no  stories,  chile.  Dinah's  a 
wukking  to-day  an'  ain't  got  no  time  for  stories." 

"You  must  tell  me  a  story  about  a  man,  cause 
mamma  said  you  would." 

"Yo'  mamma  mus'  be  wanting  to  take  a  nap 
and  sent  you  down  here  toe  Dinah.  Yes.  I  guess 
she  did  an*  I'll  have  toe  tell  you  about  ole  Mister 
Hardtimes,  I  'spect.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  ole 
Mister  Hardtimes?" 


"You  tell  me  about  him,"  and  she  perched  her- 
self on  the  end  of  the  bench. 

"Well,  dere  was  a  niggah  man  and  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  niggah  woman  dat  didn't  have  much 
.  sense.  Dene's  lot  of  niggah  woman  dat  way  and 
dere's  some  white  uns.  Dis  here  niggah  man  he 
wuk  hard  in  the  fiel'  all  day  and  he  bring  his 
money  home  at  night.  He  alius  try  to  save  some 
of  dat  money.  He  was  a  smart  niggah  and  he 
'lowed  dat  some  day  he'd  need  money  an'  wouldn't 
hab  it  unless  he  put  it  away.  But  his  wi»fe,  she 
was  a  fool  niggah  and  she  spend  ebery  cent  dat 
she  git  hold  of.  When  he  leab  money  at  home 
it  shore  to  be  spent  when  he  git  back. 

"Nebber  could  keep  her  from  spending  it.  She 
just  buy  anything  dat  anybody  fro  wed  at  her 
an'  she  nebber  had  nothing  after  she  buyed  it. 
She  shore  did  gib  dat  niggah  man  a  heap  of 
trouble. 

"By  en  by,  one  day,  he  say  to  her  dat  he  going 
to  sabe  some  money  for  ole  Mister  Hardtimes.  He 
'lowed  to  her  dat  he  owed  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  a 
lot  of  money  and  he  had  to  sabe  some  up  toe  pay 
him  when  he  come  for  it. 

"Den  he  tole  her  dat  he  was  going  to  put  ole 
Mister  Hardtimes'  money  in  he's  sock  and  put  it 
under  de  haid  bf  de  baid,  an'  dat  she  mustn't 
bodder  it,  for  it  was  for  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  an' 
he  was  likely  to  come  after  it  mos'  any  time,  and 
when  he  come  he  was  bound  toe  hab  it,  and  if  he 
didn't  git  it  he  would  turn  'em  out  doors  an' 
dey  wouldn't  hab  nuthin'  to  eat  tell  he  was  paid. 

"He  put  the  sock  wid  some  money  in  it  under 
the  haid  of  the  baid  and  when  he  come  back  dat 
night  he's  wife  hadn't  touch  it.  An'  he  put  a  few 
mo'  nickels  and  dimes  in  the  sock  and  told  his  wife 
ag'in  'bout  it  being  for  ole  Mister  Hardtimes. 

"An'  dat  fool  niggah  she  ain't  saying  nothing, 
but  she  mighty  werried  'bout  money  being  dere 
an'  she  couldn't  spend  it.  She  take  de  sock  out 
from  under  de  haid  of  de  baid  every  day  an'  look 
at  de  money  an'  den  she  say,  *Dis  ole  Mister  Hard- 
times'  money.  Dis  ole  Mr.  Hardtimes'  money.' 
An'  she  kept  saying  it  so  as  toe  keep  from  spend- 
ing it  for  herself.  By  en  by  de  sock  it  git  plum 
full  ob  nickels  and  dimes  an'  dere  wuz  some  quar- 
ters in  it,  too.  An'  ebery  night  when  de  ole  man 
come  home  she  say  toe  him : 

"  'When  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  coming  for  he's 
money  ?'  and  he  say,  *Doan  know.  He  liable  to  come 
any  time.  He  a  mighty  onsartin  man.  Mister 
Hardtimes  is.  Yo  nebber  know  when  he  coming 
till  he's  here  an'  den  yous  got  toe  pay  him.  Yo 
sho  is  got  to  pay  him  when  he  come.' 

"An'  he  kept  a  puttin'  nickels  and  dimes  and 
sometimes  quarters  into  dat  sock  and  when  it  got 
so  full  it  wouldn't  hoi'  no  more  he  git  de  money 
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changed  up  into  greenbacks.  An'  he  put  dem  way 
down  in  de  toe  of  de  sock  an'  begin  toe  put  more 
nickels  and  dimes  on  top  ob  'em. 

"An'  dat  fool  niggah  woman  she  kept  a  gettin' 
werrieder  and  werrieder  about  ole  Mister  Hard- 
.  times'  money.  And  she  look  at  de  sock  every  day 
and  feel  the  soft,  silkey  wad  down  at  de  toe  where 
de  greenbacks  wuz.  An'  when  her  old  man  come 
home  she  ax  him  ag'in:  *When  ole  Mister  Hard- 
times  coming  for  he's  money  ?' 

"An'  den  he  tel  her  dat  he  doan  know  when  he 
come.  Dat  ole  Mister  Hardtimes'  a  mighty  funny 
man.  Sometimes  he  never  comes  at  all  if  dere 
was  lots  ob  money  for  him.  De  more  money  dat 
dere  wuz  sabed  for  him  de  less  chances  dere  wuz 
dat  he  come  for  it. 

"Dat  werried  dat  fool  niggah  woman  a  whole 
lot.  An'  she  doan  hardly  sleep  fer  werrin'  about 
ole  Mister  Hardtimes  and  he's  money. 

"One  day  she  says  toe  herself  dat  she  find  ole 
Mister  Hardtimes  and  ax  him  about  de  money 
herself.  An'  den  she  set  in  the  cabin  door  an' 
cbery  niggah  dat  come  along  she  ask  him  had  he 
seed  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  anywhere. 

"Dey  all  say  toe  her  dat  dey  doan  know  Mister 
Hardtimes  and  at  he  doan  lib  dis  side  of  de  creek 
fer  shore.  But  she  wuz  de  most  foolishest  niggah 
yo  eber  saw  an'  she  saying  toe  ebery  niggah  dat 
pass  along:  'Has  yo  seed  ole  Mister  Hardtimes?' 

"By  en  by  one  day  a  yaller  niggah  come  along 
an'  he  warn't  no  fool.  He  wear  good  does  and 
had  a  gole  watch  an'  chain  and  she  ax  him  hed 
he  «eed  ole  Mister  Hardtimes. 

"An*  he  kinder  grin  an'  say  dat  he  hadn't  seed 
him  lately,  but  he  had  met  him  onct  or  twicet,  an' 
he  say :  *Whut  yo'  want  to  know  about  ole  Mister 
Hardtimes  ?' 

"An  dat  fool  niggah  woman  she  up  an'  say: 
*My  ole  man  he  been  saving  money  toe  pay  ole 
Mister  Hardtii^s  when  he  come  fer  it  an'  now 
he  got  a  sock  full.' 

"Dat  yaller  niggah  he  'pear  to  take  some  in- 
tress  in  dat  an'  say  dat  ole  Mister  Hardtimes 
shore  to  come  some  day. 

"An'  den  she  ax  him  what  sort  ob  a  looking 
man  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  wuz  and  den  he  laugh 
fit  toe  kill  an'  he  say  dat  he  wuz  an'  ole  niggah 
wid  gray  hair  and  gray  whiskers  an'  dat  he  al- 
ways smoke  a  corncob  pipe  and  dat  he  had  a 
slew  foot,  and  walk  wid  a  hickory  walkin'  stick 
an'  wear  specs  wid  blue  glasses  in  'em.  An'  she 
say  dat  she  want  him  toe  cum  and  git  he's  money 
caused  she  tired  of  habin'  her  ole  man  put  it  away 
for  him  an'  he  not  cum. 

"An'  de  yaller  niggah  he  laugh  ag'in  and  he  say 
dat  he  spec  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  come  soon,  an' 
den  he  went  down  de  road  a  laughin'  toe  hesc'f. 


"D€  naixt  day  dat  fool  niggah  woman  wuz  a 
sittin'  in  her  doar  a  watchin'  for  ole  Mister  Hard- 
times  when  she  see  a  man  comin'  down  de  road. 
He  wuz  an  old  niggah  an'  was  walkin'  wid  a 
hickory  walkin'  stick,  an'  he  had  gray  ha'r  and 
gray  whiskers  an'  he  had  a  slew  foot  an'  he  had 
on  specs  wid  blue  glasses  in  dem  an'  he  wuz 
smokin'  a  corncob  pipe. 

"He  come  hobblin'  by  sort  ob  slow  an'  dat  fool 
niggah  she  wuz  shore  dat  it  wuz  ole  Mister  Hard- 
times,  cause  he  looked  just  like  dat  yaller  niggah 
tole  her  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  looked. 

"An'  when  he  come  she  say  toe  him,  *Yo'  is  ole 
Mister  Hardtimes,  ain't  yo'  ?'  An'  he  sorter  stop 
an'  look  at  her  fru  dem  blue  glasses  and  say  he 
'lowed  dat  wuz  he's  name.  An'  den  she  say:  *I 
sholy  is  glad  toe  see  yo',  'cause  I've  been  lookin' 
for  yo'  fer  a  long  time.' 

"An'  he  say,  Tolks  ain't  always  a  lookin'  fer 
me  an'  I  ain't  always  find  a  welcome  where  I  go.' 

"An'  den  dat  fool  niggah  she  say :  Tse  glad  toe 
see  yo'  'cause  my  ole  man  he  been  sabing  money 
fer  yo'  fer  a  long  time  an'  now  he  got  a  sock  plumb 
full  of  nickels  an'  dimes  and  greenbacks.  We's 
got  it  under  de  haid  ob  de  baid.' 

"An'  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  he  say  dat  he  mighty 
glad  to  hear  her  tell  it,  dat  he  was  spectin'  dat 
der'ed  be  some  money  fer  him. 

"An'  den  she  ask  him  toe  cum  in  an'  wait  till  her 
ole  man  come  home,  but  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  he 
'low  dat  he  wuz  in  a  hurry  an'  dat  he  hab  to  go 
on  and  he  ax  her  toe  bring  out  de  money  dat  her 
ole  man  been  sstbin'  fer  him,  and  dat  fool  niggah 
woman  she  go  in  an'  git  de  sock  wid  all  de  nickels 
an'  dimes  an'  greenbacks  in  it  an'  bring  it  out  an' 
gib  it  toe  him,  and  he  hobble  off  down  de  road 
ontel  he  git  out  of  sight  of  de  cabin  an'  den  he 
til  row  off  de  gray  ha'r  and  de  gray  whiskers  an' 
throw  away  de  hickory  walkin'  stick  an'  throw 
away  de  blue  glasses  an'  his  slew  foot  come 
straight  an'  he  looked  just  like  de  yaller  niggah 
dat  knowed  ole  Mister  Hardtimes. 

"An'  dat  night  when  dat  fool  niggah's  ole  man 
come  home  she  tell  dat  ole  Mister  Hardtimes  done 
bin  an'  got  de  money  dat  was  owing  toe  him,  an' 
de  ole  man  sot  down  on  de  cabin  steps  an' 
scratched  de  top  ob  his  head  a  long  time^  an'  den 
he  say: 

"  *01e  Mister  Hardtimes  sho'ly  does  come  to 
fool  niggahs.'" 


TheJobaottsln  the  Surf. Washington  Star 

After  breakfast  yesterday  morning  Mr.  Jobson 
herded  Mrs.  Jobson  into  a  remote  corner  of  the 
hotel  veranda,  lit  a  cigar  and  regarded  her 
sternly. 

"This,  Mrs.  Jobson,"  said  Mr.  Jobson,  "is  the 
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day  upon  which  you  are  going  to  begin  in  earnest 
to  learn  how  to  swim." 

Mrs.  Jobson  studied  for  a  moment  the  fat  figure, 
farther  up  the  porch,  of  the  woman  who  wears 
all  her  diamonds  when  she  makes  her  appearance 
for  breakfast  and  shook  her  head  a  bit  deprecat- 
ingly. 

**I  am  afraid,"  she  murmured,  "that  I  can't 
learn.    Tve  been  trying " 

"Yes,  you've  been  trying!"  broke  in  Mr.  Job- 
son,  with  a  sniff.  "I've  been  bringing  you  down 
to  the  seashore  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  every 
year  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  and  you  can't 
much  more  than  keep  yourself  from  drowning 
in  eight  inches  of  water  right  now.  You've  never 
tried  a  lick.  You're  afraid  of  getting  your  hair 
wet,  or  something,  and  whenever  you  find  your- 
self in  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water  you  begin  to 
hand  me  that  wounded  doe  look  and  think  things 
about  a  watery  grave." 

"I  haven't  the  knack,"  said  Mrs.  Jobson.  "Some 
folks  are  just  natural  swimmers,  and  others " 

"Natural  nothing!"  interrupted  Mr.  Jobson. 
"There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  born 
idiot,  but  there  isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  natural 
born  swimmer.  Everybody's  born  with  the  same 
chance  at  that  gdme.  I  guess  I  can  about  swim 
as  well  as  the  next  man,"  and  Mr.  Jobson  knocked 
the  ashes  off  his  cigar  and  preened  himself  a  bit, 
"but  I  had  to  learn  how.  I  had  to  make  an 
effort.  You  can't  learn  how  to  swim  if  you 
haven't  got  any  more  nerve  and  backbone  than  a 
tadpole.  It's  all  a  matter  of  confidence,  swim- 
ing  is,  and '* 

"Yes,"  cut  in  Mrs.  Jobson,  "that's  what  they  all 
say,  but  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be,  and  it's 
hard  to  teach  an  old " 

"That  don't  go,"  put  in  Mr.  Jobson,  "not  a  lit- 
tle bit.  There  are  women  down  here  218  years 
old,  by  the  looks  of  'em,  who  paddle  around  out 
beyond  the  breaker  line  like  dolphins,  and *' 

"But,"  interposed  Mrs.  Jobson,  "they  all  learned 
how  when  they  were  girls." 

"Did,  hey?"  inquired  Mr.  Jobson,  sarcastically. 
"Well,  all  of  the  sea  bathing  that  was  done  on  this 
country's  beaches  when  they  were  girls  could 
have  been  put  in  a  corner  of  your  eye.  They 
simply  went  in  and  learned  the  thing  after  they'd 
reached  an  advanced  age,  that's  all." 

About  an  hour  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jobson 
walked  down  to  the  breaking  point  of  the  heavy 
surf  together.  Mr.  Jobson  saw  at  once  that  the 
combers  were  too  high  for  successful  floating  or 
swimming  lessons,  and  so  he  conducted  Mrs. 
Jobson  over  beneath  one  of  the  long  piers,  where 
the  force  of  the  waves  was  somewhat  broken. 

"Now,  lemme  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Jobson,  clutch- 


ing Mrs.  Jobson  tightly  by  the  hand  and  leading 
her  into  about  three  feet  of  water,  "that  there's 
no  such  thing  as  drowning  in  salt  water  if  you 
only  keep  your  head  about  you.  You  just  can't 
go  down,  that's  all.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
forget  that  you've  got  any  such  thing  as  feet,  and 
that  it's  absolutely  necessary,  as  most  women  be- 
lieve when  they're  in  the  water,  for  your  feet  to 
be  resting  on  the  ground.  Now,  here,  just  you 
lie  down  and  I'll  hold  you  up  from  underneath, 
and " 

"But,"  spluttered  Mrs.  Jobson,  clutching  him 
around  the  neck,  "you  won't  let  go  of  me,  will 
you?" 

"Not  in  a  million  years,"  said  Mr.  Jobson,  "un- 
less I  see  that  you're  capable  of  staying  on  the 
surface  without  my  assistance.  Now,  there  you 
are,"  as  Mrs.  Jobson,  with  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme terror  on  her  face  and  with  many  sudden 
clutchings  at  Mr.  Jobson,  stretched  herself  stiffly 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  while  Mr.  Jobson 
held  her  up,  "you're  all  right,  but  relax — for 
heaven's  sake,  relax!  You've  got  yourself  all 
drawn  up  into  a  knot,  and  you  increase  your 
weight  about  a  millionfold  by  holding  yourself 
that  way  as  stiff  as  a  poker.  Just  try  to  imagine 
that  you're  about  to  take  a  nap  and " 

And  at  this  point  Mr.  Jobson  deftly,  as  he 
thought,  withdrew  his  supporting  hand,  and  Mrs. 
Jobson  went  down  like  a  cobble,  and  when  she 
reached  the  surface  she  screamed  and  grabbed 
Mr.  Jobson  around  the  neck  with  a  clutch  of 
mortal  desperation.  Mr.  Jobson  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  disentangling  her  arms  from  around  his 
neck,  stood  her  on  her  feet  and  regarded  her  with 
an  expression  of  the  profoundest  disgust. 

"Mrs,  Jobson,"  he  ungallantly  remarked,  "you 
remind  me  of  a  country-cured  ham.  You  won't 
do.  Here,  look  here;  I  just  want  to  show  you 
again,  for  the  seventy-millionth  time,  that  it's  just 
as  easy  for  a  human  being  to  lie  quiet  on  top  of 
salt  water  as  it  is  to  lie  on  a  feather  bed,"  and 
Mr.  Jobson  walked  over  beneath  the  pier,  where 
it  was  shady,  stretched  himself  out  on  the  water, 
placed  his  arms  beneath  his  head,  gazed  absent- 
mindedly  at  his  toes  as  they  protruded  above-the 
brine,  and  endeavored  to  look  graceful. 

"Easy  as  drawing  molasses,"  Mr.  Jobson  had 
just  said,  when  the  advance  guard  of  a  series  of 
big  combers  struck  him  broadside  on  and  slammed 
him  with  tremendous  force  against  one  of  the 
piles  of  the  pier.  He  rolled  over  and  over,  dazed 
— for  he  had  struck  his  head — and*  Mrs.  Jobson 
shrieked,  and  one  of  the  coast  guards  hurried  into 
the  water  and  dragged  Mr.  Jobson,  who  was  all 
but  unconscious,  onto  the  beach,  where  a  knot 
of  bathers  gathered  round  him  and  grinned.    Mr. 
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Jobson  came  to  in  about  two  minutes,  looked  up 
at  Mrs.  Jobson,  who  was  bending  anxiously  over 
him,  with  a  fierce  scowl,  and  sat  up.  Then  he 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  bath  house,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Jobson.  He  didn't  say  a  word  until  he  met 
Mrs.  Jobson  to  take  her  back  to  the  hotel.  Then 
there  was  an  air  of  great  calm  upon  him. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "you  have  been  acquainted 
with  me  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  patient  individual. 
But  when  you  deliberately  hire  a  low-browed 
assassin  to  throw  an  iron  wheel-barrow  on  me 
from  the  top  of  the  pier  when  Tm  in  swimming, 
as  you  did  this  morning,  we  have  reached  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Nothing  remains  to  be  said. 
Pack  up!  We  are  returning  to  Washington  in 
an  hour." 

How^cver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jobson  were  seen  in 
one  of  the  grottoes  last  evening,  enjoying  their 
steins  of  beer  and  swiss  sandwiches,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  which  they  are  stopping 
informs  your  correspondent  that  they  are  going 
to  remain  another  three  weeks. 


Mr.  Dooley  on  the  Weather F.  P.  Dunne Harper* e  Weehly 

"I'm  goin'  to  make  me  apologies  to  Clancy's 
leg,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 

"Why's  that?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "I've  done  it  an  in- 
justice. I've  spoke  ill  iv  it  as  a  weather  prophet. 
F'r  years  that  rhoomatic  prop  has  been  indicatin' 
th'  weather.  If  Clancy  was  seen  walkin'  briskly 
down  th'  sthreet  ivrybody  up  an'  down  th'  road 
made  plans  f'r  a  buggy  ride.  If  Clancy  come 
along  leanin'  on  a  shtick,  they  begun  to  keep  their 
eye  on  their  umbrellies.  Iver  since  I  was  a  young 
man,  Clancy's  leg  has  tipped  off  rain  storms  be- 
fure  they  got  as  far  as  th'  Rocky  Mountains,  an' 
manny  a  bark  has  it  previnted  fr'm  goin'  out  on 
th*  canal  whin  th*  sky  was  clear  overhead  but  a 
twisht  in  th*  knee  told  Clancy  a  hurricane  was 
brewin'  down  below  Lemont.  That  leg  dealt  in 
anny  kind  iv  weather,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dhry. 
Clancy  used  to  make  a  verse  about  it.  'What,' 
says  he,  'is  th'  use  iv  raypinin','  he  says.  'Dhrive 
care  an*  sorrow  away.  To-morrah,'  he  says,  *th' 
leg  may  be  aisy,  although  it  is,'  he  says,  'achin' 
to-day.'  People  bought  their  coal  an'  ice  be 
Clancy's  leg,  arranged  their  parties  an'  mended 
their  roofs.  It  predicted  th'  hard  frost  iv  sivinty- 
nine  an'  th'  hot  spell  iv  eighty-eight.  Th'  night 
befure  th'  big  wind  come  that  blew  down  th* 
steeple  iv  th*  church,  ye  cud  hear  Clancy  howlin' 
like  a  wolf,  an'  befure  th'  heavy  floods  two  years 
ago  he  had  to  be  wheeled  around  in  a  chair  f  r 
a  week.  I  used  to  laugh  at  th'  people  that  watched 
that  ol'  peg;  but  mind  ye,  if  I  was  Mack,  I'd  have 


the  weather  bureau  take  observations  on  Clancy's 
leg  an'  issue  bulletins :  'Clancy  in  gr-great  ag'ny. 
Look  out  f'r  storms  on  th'  lakes.'  Or:  'Clancy 
wint  to  a  dance  last  night.  Continyued  fair  an' 
clear,  with  light  southwesterly  breeze.'    I  wud  so. 

"Las'  Foorth  iv  March,  Mack  sint  f'r  th'  la-ad 
that  r-runs  th'  weather  bureau  an'  says  he,  'Pro- 
iissor,'  says  he,  'what  kind  iv  weather  ar're  ye 
goin*  to  give  us  to-morrah?'  he  says.  'Can  I 
wear  me  plug  hat?'  says  he.  'Ye  cud  go  in  tissue- 
pa-aper,'  says  th*  pro-fissor.  'Since  th'  Lord  sint 
you  an'  me  to  bless  this  gran'  counthry,'  he  says, 
'there  niver  was  seen  such  a  fine  day  as  to- 
morrah  will  be,'  he  says.  'Th'  sun  will  shine  in 
th'  boochus  sky,*  he  says,  'an'  th'  bur-rds  will  car- 
rol  fr'm  th'  three,'  he  says,  '  'Twill  be  a  gloryous 
day,  an*  ye'U  be  glad,'  he  says,  'that  ye  give  me 
th'  job,'  he  says.  Well,  sir,  Clancy  come  in  to  see 
me  that  night,  groanin'  with  pain.  'What  ails 
ye?'  says  I.  'Me  leg,'  says  he.  'Th'  weather's 
got  into  it,'  he  says.  '  'Tis  goin'  to  rain  a  diluge,' 
he  says.  'But,'  says  I,  'th'  afya  iv  low  barometer 
is  station'ry  over  Texas  an'  th*  arya  iv  high  ba- 
rometer is  tearin'  around  in  th'  neighborhood  iv 
Goshen,  Injianny,'  I  says.  'How  can  it  rain?'  says 
I.  'I  don't  care,'  says  he.  '  'Tis  goin*  to  rain,'  he 
says.  Well,  sir,  d'ye  raymimber.  Mack  had  to  put 
on  a  life-presarver  befure  he  got  half  way  through 
tellin'  what  he'd  done  f'r  us.  'Twas  a  gr-great 
victhry  f'r  Clancy's  leg.  I  don't  know  what  th' 
pro-fissor  said  about  it.  Maybe  he  blamed  it  onto 
th'  popylists.  But  annyhow,  he  wint  back  to  his 
wurruk  an'  I  begun  to  believe  in  him  again,  f'r 
th'  weather  got  good.  Ye  always  thrust  a  weather 
prophet  in  good  weather,  an'  that's  because  ye 
don't  raymimber  what  he  prophysied.  Th'  pro- 
fissor'd  be  wan  iv  th'  mos'  popylar  men  in  th' 
counthry  if  nawthin'  iver  happened.  But  along 
in  April,  afther  th'  grass  had  begun  to  come  out, 
Clancy  dhropped  in  on  me,  carryin'  a  shtick.  'Ye'd 
betther  put  in  some  coal,'  says  he.  'I'd  betther 
be  puttin'  in  ice,'  says  I,  f'r  'twas  as  warrum  as 
summer.  'Me  leg  is  snowin','  he  says,  'Let's  look 
at  what  th'  pro-fissor  says,'  says  I.  'Here  it  is. 
An  arya  iv  high  pressure  is  circulatin*  in  th'  upper 
lake  region,  pursooed  be  an  arya  iv  low  pressure. 
Th'  weather  will  continue  warrum  an'  cozy.' 
'With  snow,'  says  Clancy,  hobblin'  away.  Well, 
sir,  that  night  I  woke  up  with  a  chill,  an'  they 
was  an  inch  iv  snow  on  th'  sidewalk.  Another 
triumph  f  r  Clancy's  leg. 

"Th'  weather-bureau  weather  is  good  parlor 
weather,  but  th'  kind  we  have  to  dhrive  sthreet 
cars  in  is  out-iv-dure  weather,  subject  to  all  th' 
rigors  iv  th'  climate.  Th'  weather-bureau's 
weather  is  on  a  map,  an'  our  weather  is  in  th' 
air.'* 
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To-Mornw Mlidred  L  MeNeal PaU  Mall 

A  dream-craft,  rose-hued  as  the  dawn, 
Glad  ferry  for  far  Lotus  land, 
It  barely  greets  To-day*s  dull  strand — 
Then  slips  its  moorings  and  is  gone. 

Th9  Donkey QlHtert  Chetterton Chambers* 8  Journal 

When  fishes  flew  and  forests  walked 

And  figs  grew  upon  thorn, 
Some  moment  when  the  moon  was  blood 

Then  surely  I  was  born; 

With  monstrous  head  and  sickening  cry 

And  ears  Hke  errant  wings. 
The  devil's  walking  parody 

On  all  four-footed  things. 

The  tattered  outlaw  of  the  earth, 

Of  ancient  crooked  will; 
Starve,  scourge,  deride  me:  I  am  dumb, 

I  keep  my  secret  still. 

Fools!  For  I  also  had  my  hour; 
'  One  far  fierce  hour  and  sweet: 
There  was  a  shout  about  my  ears. 
And  palms  before  my  feet. 

Fouttan'  de'  BanditI Arthur  Symona Speetator*  ^London') 

There  is  no  fountain  there,  but  through  the  soil 
A  little  pool  comes  up  refreshingly, " 

With  clear,  cool  waters,  and  they  seem  to  boil 
Along  their  little  ways,  seeking  the  sea. 

The  sward  around  is  soft  and  mossy  green; 

There  in  the  wood  the  woodcock  loves  to  fly, 
Coming  at  eventide  to  suck  between 

The  moist  earth  when  the  moon  is  in  the  sky. 

And  then  the  waters  lose  themselves,  and  make 
A  little  chattering  fall  beside  the  trunk 
Of  a  lopped  alder-tree,  and  then  are  dumb; 
In  a  still  pond;  and  ihere  the  cattle  slake 
Their  thirst,  and  each  one  turns,  when  it  has 
drunk, 
A  slow  head,  beckoning  the  next  to  come. 

Angel  Court » Austin  Dobeon^ 

In  Angel  Court  the  sunless  air 
Grows  faint  and  sick;  to  left  and  right 
The  cowering  houses  shrink  from  sight. 

Huddling  and  hopeless,  eyeless,  bare. 

Misnamed,  you  say.    For  surely  rare 
Must  be  the  angel-shapes  that  light 
In  Angel  Court! 

Nay:  the  Eternities  are  there. 

Death  by  the  doorway  stands  to  smite; 

Life  in  its  garrets  leaps  to  light: 
And  Love  has  climbed  that  crumbling  stair 
In  Angel  Court! 


AMuntlngSong Adam  Undsay  Oordon* 

Here's  health  to  every  sportsman,  be  he  stableman 

or  lord. 
If  his  heart  be  true,  I  care  not  what  his  pocket  may 

afford; 
And  may   he   ever  pleasantly   each   gallant   sport 

pursue, 
If  he  takes  his  liquor  fairly,  and  his  fences  fairly, 

too. 

He  cares  not  for  the  bubbles  of  Fortune's  fickle 

tide. 
Who  like  Bendigo  can  battle,  and  like  Oliver  can 

ride. 
He   laughs  at  those  who   caution,  at  those  who 

chide  he'll  frown, 
As  he  clears  a  five-foot  paling^  or  he  knocks  a 

peeler  down. 

The  dull,  cold  world  may  blame  us,  boys!  but  what 

care  we  the  while. 
If  coral  lips  will  cheer  us,  and  bright  eyes  on  us 

smile? 
For  beauty's  fond  caresses  can  most  tenderly  repay 
The  weariness  and  trouble  of  many  an  anxious  day. 

Then  fill  your  glass,  and  drain  it,  too,  with  all  your 

heart  and  soul. 
To   the  best   of  sports— The   Fox-hunt,   the   Fair 

Ones,  and  The  Bowl, 
To  a  stout  heart  in  adversity  through  every  ill  to 

steer. 
And  when  fortune  smiles  a  score  of  friends  like 

those  around  us  here. 

Harbor  Dawn L  M,  Montgomery Criterion 

There's  a  hush  and  stillness  calm  and  deep. 

For  the  waves  have  wooed  all  the  winds  to  sleep 

In  the  shadow  of  headlands  bold  and  steep; 

And  some  gracious  spirit  has  taken  the  cup 

Of  the  crystal  sky  and  filled  it  up 

With  amber  wine,  and  in  it  afar 

Has  dissolved  the  pearl  of  the  morning  star.     * 

The  guardian  hills  the  bay  enfold, 

In  purple  raiment  are  hooded  and  stoled 

And  smit  on  the  brows  with  fire  and  gold; 

And  in  the  distance  the  wide  white  sea 

Is  a  thing  of  glamour  and  witchery, 

With  its  wild  heart  stilled  to  a  passing  rest. 

And  the  sunrise  cradled  upon  its  breast. 

With  the  first  red  sunlight  on  mast  and  spar 

A  ship  is  sailing  beyond  the  bar. 

Bound  to  a  land  that  is  fair  and  far. 

And  those  who  wait  and  those  who  go 

Are  brave  and  hopeful,  for  well  they  know 

Fortune  and  favor  the  ship,  shall  win 

That  crosses  the  bar  when  the  dawn  comes  in. 


♦From  the  Roman  of  Augusto  Suidici. 

tThe  May  Book.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


♦Racing  Rhymes.    By  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon.    R. 
H.  Russell,  New  York. 
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Tk€  Lost  World Sydney  Roys9  Lyaaght* 

Vast,  we  saw,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
A  trackless  forest  where  none  may  roam; 

But  'twas  not  so  vast  as  a  wood  we  know 
Across  three  fields  from  the  house  at  home. 

We  saw  the  peaks  of  eternal  snow, 
The  summits  that  foot  of  man  ne'er  clomb: 

But  they're  not  so  high  as  a  hill  we  knew 
At  the  lonely  end  of  a  moor  at  home. 

Cities  we  entered  with  light  aglow, 

On  many  a  palace,  many  a  dome; 
But  tfhey're  not  so  grand  as  a  port  we  know. 

When  the  ^hips  come  in  from  the  sea  at  home. 

For  the  seas  grow  narrow,  the  hills  fall  low, 
And  the  world  is  small  when  its  bounds  you  know; 

But  the  wonderful  world  we  used  to  know 
Is  still  out  over  the  hills  at  home. 


7.  E.  Brown., 


.W,E.  Henley Mew  Review 


He  looked  half-parson  and  half-skipper;  a  quaint 

Beautiful  blend,  with  blue  eyes  good  to  see 

And  old-world  whiskers.     You  found  him  cynic, 

saint, 
Salt,  humorist,  Christian,  poet;  with  a  free 
Far-glancing,  luminous  utterance;  and  a  heart 
Large  as  St.  Francis's;  withal  a  brain 
Stored  with  experience,  letters,  fancy,  art, 
And  scored  with  tunes  of  human  joy  and  pain. 
Till  six-and-sixty  years  he  used  his  gift, 
His  gift  unparalleled,  of  laughter  and  tears, 
And  left  the  world  a  high-piled,  golden  drift 
Of  verse:  to  grow  more  golden  with  the  years, 
Till  the  Great  Silence  fallen  upon  his  ways 
Break  into   song,  and  he  that  had   Love   have 
Praise. 

rivoll mifred  Wllaon  Qibeon Saturday  Review  (London^ 

Across  the  vast  Campagna,  colored  still 

With  shadows  of  the  early  flooding  seas 

That  flowed  above  it  in  the  ancient  days. 

To  Tivoli,  a  city  built  in  dreams 

Above  the  pillared  streams 

Of  waters  falling  through  the  leafy  maze 

Of  sea-green  olive  trees, 

That  shade  with  moving  dusk  her  throning  hill, 

We  strayed  one  April  morn. 

Behind  us  lay  the  legend  of  old  Rome: 

The  gray  overwhelming  dome, 

Tombing  dead  empires,  sprung  of  deathless  deeds 

To  bright  disaster.    From  the  storied  gloom. 

Earth  mounded  triumphs  and  Time  trampled  state, 

And  memories  forlorn 

Of  battles  bright  with  banners,  and  the  wild 

Victorious  youth  of  heroes  born 

To  mighty  peril  and  starrtrammeled  fate, 

We  wandered  with  eyes  bright 

And  hearts  a-hunger  for  the  shrill 

Cool  piping  of  Italian  reeds. 

That  shook  from  olive-clouded  vale  and  hill 

Ere  Italy,  clear  dreaming  as  a  child, 

Arose  and  struggled  with  her  splendid  doom. 


We  climbed  the  hill  and  wandered  through  dim 

groves 
Of  olives  with  their  twisted  roots  upreared, 
Enchanted  dryads  striving  to  be  free. 
Their  yearning  forms  by  fiery  passions  seared! 
And  every  little  leaf  of  every  tree 
Quivered  with  breath  and  murmured  of  old  loves. 

Bewildered  by  vague  fears 

Of  some  lone  wood-god  stirred 

From  darkling  slumber  in  the  deep  of  years: 

Listening  for  sounds  unheard. 

And  quaking  at  the  flight 

Of  shadow  startled  bird. 

We  fled  across  a  striding  bridge 

And  rested  panting  on  a  ridge 

In  the  April  light! 

Then  suddenly  before  our  dazzled  eyes 

W  e  saw  the  wonder  rise 

Fair  Tivoli,  a  city  built  in  dreams 

To  the  loud  music  of  her  falling  streams, 

That  thunder  from  her  craggy  steep 

And  flashing  plunge  where  groves  of  shadow  sleep. 

All  the  calm  noon  we  lay 

And  watched  the  rainbow-colored  spray 

From  snowy  tumult  leap, 

As  if  some  caverned  spirit  strove  to  fling 

Some  living  drops  oh  Vesta's  pillared  height. 

To  waken  once  again  that  early  spring 

When  in  her  sacred  house 

From  maiden-gathered  boughs 

The  live  flame  burst  to  light  eternity! 

O,  Temple  of  gray  stone 

By  roving  winds  o'erblown, 

Thine  altars  cold,  thy  secret  places  bare 

To  every  wandering  air: 

From  northern  hills  to  thee 

Mv  spirit  turns; 

Thy  long  forsaken  fire 

New-lit  within  me  burns    . 

With  all  the  keen  desire 

Of  all  the  virgin  eyes  that  kindled  to  the  light 

Through  slow,  unfaltering  days 

Or  watched  with  steadfast  gaze 

The  clear  flame  leaping  in  the  perilous  night! 

A  Poet's  Prayer JoeepMne  Preston  Peabody* 

God  bless  this  little  share  of  bread, 

This  water  from  the  spring, 
The  wayside  boon  of  rest  at  noon 

When  we  go  hungering: 
And  as  we  shoulder  care  again, 

God  give  us  heart  to  sing! 

£cfiQ Madison  Caweini 

Dwellers  in  hollow  places,  hills  and  rocks. 
Daughter  of  Silence  and  old  Solitude, 
Tip-toe  she  stands  within  her  cave  or  wood. 
Her  only  life  the  noises  that  she  mocks. 


♦Poems  of  the  Unknown  Way.   By  Sydney  Royse 
Lysaght.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


♦Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes.  By  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

tWeeds  Bv  the  Wall.  By  Madison  Cawein.  John 
P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville. 
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The  Book  of  Genesis 

By  Elwood  Worcester,  D.D. 


That  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  not  the  work  of 
one  mind  is  proved,  among  other  things,  by  the 
numerous  repetitions  it  contains,  some  of  which 
contradict  each  other  so  flatly  that  we  are  obliged 
to  choose  either  one  or  the  other,  but  cannot 
take  both.  No  good  writer  composes  in  this  way. 
As  late  as  the  fifth  chapter,  after  the  story  of  the 
Creation  and  of  Adam  has  been  told  and  dis- 
missed, the  narrative  seems  to  begin  all  over 
again.  "This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam:  in  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the 
likeness  of  God  made  He  him."  So  the  story  that 
Abraham  on  a  visit  to  Egypt  pretended  that 
Sarah  was  not  his  wife,  but  his  sister,  is  told  first 
in  the  twelfth  chapter,  where  she  was  seized  by 
Pharaoh,  and  again  in  almost  the  same  language 
in  the  twentieth  chapter,  where  she  was  seized  by 
Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar;  and,  stranj^ely,  the 
same  story  is  told  a  third  time  in  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter,  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  Isaac  pretends 
that  Rebekah  is  his  sister,  just  as  Abraham  pre- 
tended that  Sarah  was  his  sister;  and  Abimelech 
steals  Rebekah  just  as  he  had  formerly  seized 
Sarah,  and  relinquishes  her,  just  as  he  had  done 
before.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  episode 
occurred  three  separate  times,  but  this  is-  very 
improbable.  It  is  also  an  inconsistency  that 
Sarah,  who  some  time  before  was  represented  as 
ninety  years  old,  and,  as  the  New  Testament  says, 
"as  good  as  dead,"  should  still  be  so  beautiful  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
Similarly,  the  story  of  Hagar's  expulsion  from 
the  tent  of  Abraham  is  related  twice,  and  each 
time  her  life  is  saved  by  divine  intervention;  and 
the  second  time  Ishmael,  who  was  at  least  four- 
teen years  old,  is  represented  as  a  little  child 
whom  Hagar  carries  in  her  arms.  The  first  ex- 
pulsion was  before  Ishmael  was  born,  the  second 
when  he  was  fourteen.  So  the  covenant  of  God 
with  Abraham  is  related  twice,  and  Isaac's  birth 
is  promised  twice.  No  one  ought  to  expect  to 
find  these  stories  in  exactly  the  same  form;  they 
are  not  in  the  same  form,  and  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  is  because  they  represent  two  independ- 
ent traditions  of  the  same  event.  The  meaning  of 
Isaac's  name  is  explained  in  three  ways.  Firstly, 
it  is  Abraham  who  laughs;  secondly,  it  is  Sarah 
who  laughs  with  incredulity,  though  she  denied 
it  and  said,  "I  laughed  not,"  and  thirdly,  it  is 
God  who  makes  Sarah  laugh.    "And  Sarah  said, 


God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  they 
that  hear  will  laugh  with  me."  So  the  name  of 
Esau,  considered  as  the  father  of  Edom  (red),  is 
explained  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  it  is  because  he 
was  red  when  born.  Secondly,  Esau  said  to  Jacob, 
"Feed  me  with  that  red  pottage,  for  I  am  faint. 
Therefore  his  name  was  called  Esau."  In  the 
two  accounts  of  the  Flood,  Noah  is  told  in  chap- 
ter sixth,  "Of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two 
of  every  sort  shall  thou  bring  into  the  ark,"  and 
in  the  seventh  chapter,  "Of  every  clean  and  un- 
clean beasts  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens." 
We  may  also  mention  the  great  impropriety 
of  speaking  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  at  the 
time  of  the  Flood,  ages  before  such  distinc- 
tions had  been  drawn.  Twice  we  are  told  that  the 
waters  were  forty  days  upon  the  earth,  and  again 
that  they  increased  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days.  In  the  eleventh  chapter,  just  after  a  long 
account  has  been  given  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
descendants  of  Noah  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
story  goes  back  to  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  im- 
agines all  men  still  living  together  and  speaking 
one  language,  and  the  story  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  is  told  to  show  how  they  came  to  sep- 
arate. In  the  sixth  chapter,  the  limit  of  man's 
age  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  but 
soon  after,  Noah  is  represented  as  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old  when  he  died,  and  many  of  his 
descendants  are  from  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred years  old. 

I  might  go  on  multiplying  these  instances  in- 
definitely, but,  not  to  be  wearisome,  I  will  men- 
tion only  the  most  striking  example  of  all — the 
two  accounts  of  Creation.  In  the  first  'chapter, 
animals  were  made  before  man;  and  in  the  second 
chapter  (beginning  at  verse  5),  animals  were 
made  after  man,  and  were  brought  to  him  to  re- 
ceive their  names.  In  the  first  chapter  plants  and 
green  herbs  were  made  long  before  man.  In  the 
second  chapter,  verse  5,  the  Hebrew  reads,  "Not 
a  shrub  of  the  field  was  then  upon  the  earth,  and 
not  a  herb  of  the  field  had  sprouted,  because 
Jehovah  Elohim  had  not  yet  made  it  to  rain  upon 
the  earth,  and  there  was  no  man  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  And  Jehovah  Elohim  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  in  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
being."t 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  dry  ground  rises  out  of 


♦See  page  374- 


tLenormant's  translation. 
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the  waters ;  in  the  second,  the  whole  earth  is  dry 
because  it  has  not  rained.  In  the  first  chapter 
man  and  woman  were  made  together.  "And 
Elohim  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  Elohim  He  created  him,  male  and  fe- 
male created  He  them."  In  the  second  chapter 
man  was  made  first,  and  woman  afterward  was 
taken  out  of  his  side.  In  the  first  chapter,  creation 
occupied  six  separate  days;  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, only  one  day.  Lastly,  in  the  first  chapter, 
Elohim  is  the  Creator;  in  the  second,  it  is  Jeho- 
vah Elohim  who  makes  all  things. 

Examples  of  this  sort  prove  conclusively  that 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  it  lies  before  us,  was  not 
a  single  composition,  the  work  of  one  mind.  On 
that  supposition,  these  contradictions  and  varia- 
tions would  be  unthinkable,  unless  the  author 
wrote  with  reckless  haste  and  cared  nothing 
about  contradicting  himself  half  a  dozen  times 
in  as  many  sentences.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
right  point  of  view,  it  becomes  very  natural. 
There  were  at  least  three  narratives  lying  before 
the  author  who  gave  the  book  its  present  form, 
all  venerable,  all  beloved,  and  all  telling  much  the 
same  story  in  different  ways.  What  more  natural 
for  this  author,  wishing  to  incorporate  into  his 
work  as  many  of  these  priceless  stories  as  pos- 
sible and  knowing  that  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  these  old  narratives  in  different 
forms,  than  to  sacrifice  just  as  little  of  the  mass  as 
he  could,  and  even  to  admit  two  or  more  versions 
of  the  same  story,  where  all  seemed  to  him  beau- 
tiful and  to  teach  good  lessons?  These  examples 
are  fatal  to  the  supposition  that  Moses  or  any 
other  one  man  was  the  author,  in  a  literal  sense, 
of  this  book.     ... 

I  suppose  all  persons  who  read  the  Bible  at  all, 
even  if  they  do  not  read  it  very  carefully,  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  complete  difference  of 
style  and  order  of  ideas  they  encounter  in  passing 
from  one  chapter  of  Genesis  to  another.  Open- 
ing the  book  at  random,  my  eye  falls  on  the  inimi- 
table story  of  the  murder  of  Abel.  I  see  at  once 
that  it  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  literature.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  a  few  words  a  character 
more  vigorously  and  finely  depicted  than  Cain's. 
The  whole  tragedy  is  enacted  before  our  eyes. 
We  see  him,  sullen  and  lowering  with  jealousy, 
follow  Abel  into  some  lonely  place.  We  see  the 
savage,  murderous  resolution  quickly  embraced 
and  more  quickly  carried  into  effect.  We  hear 
the  shriek  of  Abel  as  he  falls  dying  to  the  ground, 
and  the  earth  drinks  up  the  blood  of  the  first 
victim  of  human  violence.  The  Lord  ap- 
pears with  His  question,  "Where  is  Abel  thy 
brother?"  implying  that  He  has  seen  the  awful 


deed.  Cain  tries  to  carry  it  off  with  a  defiant  air, 
very  much  as  we  turn  away  those  who  accuse  us 
of  wrong.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Then 
God  shows  Cain  that  the  eternal  secrecy  on  which 
we  all  count /has  deceived  him.  "What  hast  thou 
done?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth 
unto  me  from  the  ground,"  and  soon  all  Cain's 
bold  defiance  is  turned  into  abject  fear.  God 
curses  him,  whereas  for  Adam's  sin  He  had  only 
cursed  the  ground,  and  affixes  to  him  for  all  time 
the  "mark  of  Cain."  In  every  fibre  of  this 
sombre  story  we  feel  the  hand  of  a  great  artist,  a 
master  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  a  man  of  such 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  such  ele- 
vated moral  views  that  the  best  writer  among  us 
to-day  could  not  touch  his  story  without  injur- 
ing it.  That  little  narrative  is  classical;  it  is  a 
masterpiece  so  perfect  that  to-day  we  shudder  as 
we  read  it. 

I  read  along  a  few  verses  and  my  eye  is  caught 
by  a  little  poem.  It  is  the  sword  song  of  Lamech : 
"And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives, 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice. 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech. 

For  I  have  slain  a  man  for  wounding  me, 

And  a  young  man  for  bruising  me. 

If  Cain  avenged  himself  seven  fold, 

Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seven  fold." 

It  seems  to  be  the  voice  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
stone  age  that  is  singing  this  murderous  little 
chant.  Some  hairy,  savage  cave  dweller,  armed 
with  a  stone  club,  is  chanting  his  crimes  aloud  to 
the  delight  of  his  two  half-human  wives,  Adah 
and  Zillah.  Of  the  deep  religious  feeling  and 
loffy  morality  of  the  story  of  Cain,  with  its  in- 
tense respect  for  human  life,  there  is  not  one 
trace.  Lamech  shouts  with  cannibalistic  joy 
over  the  fact  that  he  has  killed  two  men.  He 
declares  himself  superior  to  Cain,  who  has 
killed  only  one,  and  he  promises  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  killing  seventy-five  more.  Of  remorse,  of 
the  thought  of  God,  there  is  not  a  hint,  and  we 
feel  instinctively  that  this  little  savage,  if  he  ever 
existed,  never  heard  of  the  God  who  spoke  to 
Cain's  conscience. 

Now  those  are  two  stories  taken,  probably, 
from  two  of  our  documents;  both  old,  but  the 
story  of  Lamech  I  think  all  will  feel  is  the  older. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  strange  little  song  is  in 
all  probability  the  oldest  thing  in  the  Bible  and 
one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  human  composition.  It 
comes  down  to  us  like  those  rude  pictures,  so  full 
of  life,  of  an  extinct  mammoth  or  a  woolly  ele- 
phant, scrawled  by  some  savage  on  the  wall  of  his 
den  ten  thousand  years  ago,  worthless  artistically, 
but  of  inestimable  value  in  determining  the  past 
history  of  our  race. 
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I  read  only  a  few  verses  further  and  my  eye 
falls  on  a  third  passage  entirely  unlike  the  other 
two :  "Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  and 
begot  a  son  in  his  own  image  after  his  own  like- 
ness, and  called  his  name  Seth,  and  the  days  of 
Adam  after  he  begot  Seth  were  eight  hundred 
years,  and  he  begot  sons  and  daughters.  And 
all  the  years  Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  he  died."  So  it  goes  on  to  Seth, 
and  from  Seth  to  Enos,  and  from  Enos  to  Cainan, 
and  from  Cainan  to  Mahalaleel.  So  it  goes  on 
through  Jared  and  Enoch,  and  Methuselah  who 
outstripped  them  all  in  living  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years,  and  ends,  oddly  enough,  with 
this  same  Lamech,  who  is  here  represented  as  the 
father  of  Noah. 

I  think  almost  anyone  can  feel  that  this 
passage  is  entirely  different  from  the  story  of 
Cain  or  the  song  of  Lamech.  The  style,  in  the 
first  place,  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  the  dry  style  of 
the  annalist.  He  has  certain  formulas  which  he 
uses  over  and  over  again.  All  his  heroes  do  the 
same  thing — they  beget  children,  and  they  die  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  This  passage  is  not  moral, 
and  it  is  not  immoral ;  it  is  not  poetry,  and  it  is  not 
history.  In  short,  it  is  nothing  but  an  example  of 
that  peculiar  species  of  flora  so  highly  prized  by 
many  in  our  days — a  genealogical  tree. 

But  now  I  find,  although  I  was  not  aware  of  it 
when  I  set  out,  that  I  have  cited  specimens  of  two 
and  perhaps  of  the  three  different  documents  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  story  of  Cain  was  told 
by  "the  Jehovist;"  the  story  of  Lamech  was  pos- 
sibly told  by  the  writer  we  call  "the  Elohist,"  and 
the  genealogical  tree  is  certainly  the  work  of  "the 
Priestly  Writer,"  whose  book  we  call  the  Priest's 
Code.    .    .    . 

The  stories  of  Creation,  of  Paradise,  the  story 
of  the  Fall,  of  Noah's  Flood,  and  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  are  all  of  mythical  character,  and  what 
proves  it  conclusively  is  that  several  of  these 
stories  exist  in  other  forms  in  the  traditions  of 
other  nations.  The  truth  does  not  lie  in  the  sup- 
posed fact,  but  in  the  lesson  that  is  drawn  from  it. 
If  we  reject  the  view  I  have  proposed  and  attempt 
to  .treat  the  narratives  as  authentic  history  of  mat- 
ters of  fact,  we  soon  see  that  they  run  like  quick- 
silver between  our  fingers.  Who  was  present  at 
Creation  ?  To  whom  was  such  a  revelation  made  ? 
And  if  you  say  God  exactly  informed  some  man 
long  afterward  of  what  He  did,  there  remains  the 
double  difficulty,  first,  that  several  statements  of 
that  account  clash  with  what  we  know  of  Crea- 
tion, e.  g.,  the  existence  of  a  solid  firmament  over 
the  earth;  and  secondly,  that  we  have  two  inde- 
pendent accounts  which  contradict  each  other  in 


many  particulars.  Again,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  is  actual  history,  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  men 
like  Ingersoll  are  absolutely  unanswerable.  One 
may  very  well  ask  when  did  Cain  marry,  when 
Adam  and  Eve  are  represented  as  the  only  hu- 
man beings  alive.  Or  how  could  one  man  or 
even  a  man  and  his  wife  build  a  city?  Or  is  it 
probable  that  an  ark  of  the  dimensions  given 
could  include  two  specimens  of  all  the  species  of 
animals  and  birds  known  to  exist  ?  And  on  what 
did  the  carnivorous  animals  subsist?  Or  how 
can  one  speak  of  the  flood  rising  fifteen  feet  above 
the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains,  occurring  at 
at  a  time  when  Babylon,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  Egypt,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
had  already  reached  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion which  was  not  affected  by  the  Flood?  It 
seems  to  be  puerile  to  discuss  questions  of  this 
sort  as  matters  of  fact  any  longer. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  we  recog- 
nize these  stories  for  what  they  are,  popular 
Semitic  traditions  of  an  illimitable  past,  given 
an  eternally  true  and  beautiful  setting  by  men 
truly  inspired  by  God,  we  can  appreciate  them; 
we  can  learn  from  them  the  truths  of  God  they 
are  so  well  able  to  teach  us,  without  stultifying 
all  our  thought  by  trying  to  believe  the  impos- 
sible. The  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  grow  only  on  the  soil  of 
faith.  Giants  who  are  the  offspring  of  the  sons 
of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  antediluvians 
living  nine  hundred  years  apiece,  are  no  part  of 
that  humanity  whose  days  are  three  score  years 
and  ten.  We  admit  then  at  once  that  these  are 
myths  and  sagas ;  that  is  to  say,  narratives  told  a 
thousand  times,  in  the  tent,  beside  the  desert 
well,  under  the  pleasant  shade,  or  by  the  camp 
fire  at  night — antedating  the  knowledge  of  writing 
by  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  years. 
They  are  the  unconscious  product  of  youth,  so 
perfect  because  so  unconscious,  marked  by  all 
childhood's  happy  disregard  of  reality,  and  true 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  are  true;  that  is  to  say,  true  to 
nature,  morally  and  spiritually  true  forever.  No 
characters  in  the  Old  Testament  possess  more 
reality  than  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph. 
What  are  the  men  of  authentic  history,  like  Heze- 
kiah,  Jeroboam,  and  Ahab,  beside  them?  Hu- 
manity has  stamped  these  men  with  its  universal 
genius,  though  without  destroying  one  of  their 
purely  human  traits.  They  are  men  still,  not 
gods  or  demigods.  They  live  now  by  virtue  ol 
their  relations  to  God.  All  the  rest  is  fallen 
away,  hence  their  lives  are  so  well  adapted  to 
teach  us. 
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The  best  thoughts  spring  not  from  the  arith- 
nietical  understanding,  not  from  the  logical 
faculty,  not  from  philosophic  insight  even,  but 
from  the  heart  athrill  with  faith,  hope  and  love, 
from  the  soul,  hovering  on  the  confines  of  in- 
finity, close  to  the  Eternal  Father ;  and  the  miracle 
is  that  they  can  be  caught  and  made  captive  in 
books.  But  they  will  not  be  crowded;  they  lie 
hidden,  scattered  at  wide  intervals,  though  even 
a  master  mind  oflfer  compulsion.  To  find  them, 
one  must  go  eager-eyed  through  forests  and  jun- 
gles, over  endless  plains  and  deserts  of  the  com- 
monplace :  and  he  shall  not  know  them,  unless  he 
love  them.  But  one  seed  in  a  thousand  strikes 
root  and  bears  flower  and  fruit,  and  if  in  a 
thousand  thoughts  one  be  vital,  clothe  itself  with 
beauty  and  enfold  sustenance  for  the  spirit,  it  is 
well. 

With  the  Greeks,  the  women  of  the  house  sat 
at  the  loom;  with  us  they  sit  at  the  piano.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  lives  are  more 
filled  with  music  than  were  theirs. 

Our  deeds  hurry  before  us  to  open  or  to  bar 
the  way. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  us,  the 
fate  of  the  flowers  would  make  us  sad. 

The  fairest  land  is  where  live  those  we  love. 

Whether  no  one  or  a  few  or  thousands  praise 
or  condemn  thee,  thou  art  what  thou  art;  and 
iff  thou  need  the  approval  of  men  to  make  thee 
what  thou  art,  it  matters  little  what  thou  art. 

If  thou  canst  be  killed  by  critics,  be  glad  to  die. 

Sincerity  is  a  mark  of  strong  souls. 

Men  who  have  done  great  and  memorable  feats 
may  be  made  miserable  by  failure  in  trifles. 

Thou  wouldst,  if  thou  couldst;  nay,  thou 
couldst,  if  thou  wouldst. 

Truth  hovers  a;bout  the  thoughtful  and  smiles 
on  them  unawares. 

Pleasant  is  the  company  of  those  who  encour- 
age us  to  talk  of  ourselves. 

Self-complacency  is  a  mood  of  the  vulgar. 

Break  not  the  will  of  the  young,  but  guide  it 
to  right  ends. 

The  genius  is  childlike.    Like  children  he  looks 
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into  the  world  as  into  a  new  -creation  and  finds 
there  a  perennial  source  of  wonder  and  delight. 
He  loves  flowers  and  sunshine  and  birds,  and 
will  lie  whole  hours  on  the  grass,  watching  the 
clouds  float  by  or  lambs  at  play.  A  pebble  or  a 
butterfly  will  please  him.  He  loses  himself  in 
what  he  sees,  and  wanders  aimlessly,  as  though 
his  spirit,  rapt  to  other  spheres,  were  listening 
to  whisperings  from  unseen  worlds.  Where  only 
what  is  useful  is  esteemed,  he  feels  that  he  is 
of  small  worth,  and  he  sings  only  to  make  music 
to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  his  heart.  If  he  is  not  a 
spoiled  child,  he  cares  little  whether  or  not  men 
hear  or  praise,  as  a  fair  and  modest  girl,  heedless 
of  the  charm  she  bears,  walks  indifferent  amid 
admiring  eyes. 

A  new  thought  comes  like  a  fresh  creation  of 
God,  as  fair  and  fragrant  as  a  flower  blooming. 
It  is  aglow  with  light  sifted  through  the  plumes 
of  angels'  wings. 

When  children  quarrel  over  their  games  they 
are  soon  reconciled,  if  they  continue  to  play;  and 
so  when  men  disagree  it  is  well  to  say  little  and 
keep  at  work. 

What  passes  is  nothing,  what  comes  to  end,  as 
though  it  were  not:  and  yet  to  apply  this  truth 
literally  would  be  folly;  for  we  live  in  a  world  of 
vanities,  the  chief  and  most  incomprehensible  of 
which  is  time. 

When  guests  enter  the  room  their  entertainers 
rise  to  receive  them;  and  in  all  meetings  men 
should  ascend  into  their  higher  selves,  imparting 
to  one  another  only  the  best  they  know  and  love. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  consider  whether  a 
truth  be  useful — it  is  enough  that  it  is  a  truth. 

What  we  are  able  to  suffer  is  the  measure  of 
what  we  may  dare. 

In  the  face  of  unjust  accusations  nothing  so 
becomes  a  man  as  silence.  In  such  forbearance 
there  is  a  distinction  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 

To  understand  the  world  one  must  often  stand 
apart  from  the  throng,  and  contemplate  the  tur- 
moil of  strife  and  passion  from  some  sheltered 
spot.  Thus,  when  we  sit  amid  graves  we  perceive 
more  clearly  the  folly  of  greed  and  ambition; 
when  we  look  up  to  the  patient  stars  the  madness 
of  all  the  hurry  and  worry  comes  home  to  us; 
when  we  lie  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  beneath 
a  calm  sky,  we  feel  how  ridiculous  is  the  noisy 
tumult  of  the  crowd. 
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•  Lovers  who  meet  and  look  into  each  other's 
eyes  taste  not  so  sweet  a  joy  as  many  a  lonely 
student  silently  working  his  way  from  darkness 
to  light. 

To  learn  the  worth  of  man's  religion,  do  busi- 
ness with  him. 

The  weeping  eye  does  not  see. 

There  is  joy  in  seeing  one's  work  grow.  It  is 
felt  by  those  who  plough  or  build,  as  by  the 
creators  of  immortal  things.  It  cheers  the  hearts 
of  mothers  when  their  children  rise,  like  a  wind- 
ing stair,  about  them:  it  gives  contentment  to 
farmers  when  they  look  on  their  ripening  fields: 
it  is  the  gladness  of  young  men  when  their  labors 
make  homes  for  the  maidens  whom  they  have 
chosen. 

When  I  fall  asleep,  time  and  place  cease  to 
exist  for  me.  Days,  weeks  and  years  are  alike — 
are  neither  short  nor  long.  With  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness I  lose  the  stars,  the  mountains,  the 
oceans,  men  and  their  cities.  My  own  joys  and 
sorrows,  my  successes  and  failures  sink  into 
nothingness.  Naught  that  concerned  me  concerns 
me  longer.  Thus  shall  it  be,  if  I  regard  this  life 
alone,  vsrhen  I  am  dead.  And  since  life  is  but  a 
day,  the  evening  comes  apace,  the  shadows  length- 
en, the  tapers  are  lit,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  the 
curtains  and  fall  asleep.  But  if  there  be  any- 
thing of  me  which  death  cannot  touch,  it  is  to 
this  I  should  look,  since  what  he  can  take,  he  will 
take  quickly,  and  it  is  light  and  unsubstantial. 

The  thinker  awakens  thoughts,  as  the  poet 
raises  the  imagination,  as  the  orator  fires  the  soul. 

Employ  as  little  as  possible  words  or  phrases 
of  base  origin,  sprung  from  the  hatreds  and  preju- 
dices of  barbarous  peoples,  or  the  gross  sensa- 
tions of  the  animal  in  man. 

Let  those  who  love  to  tell  us  of  the  follies  and 
superstitions  of  the  past  reflect  that  we  caiinot 
reform  our  forefathers,  and  that  It  were  wiser  to 
give  heed  to  ourselves  than  to  abuse  them. 

As  they  to  whom  the  doors  of  the  great  world 
are  thrown  open  make  many  happy  encounters, 
so  those  who  keep  the  company  of  the  great  minds 
who  live  in  books  meet  with  many  things  which 
delight  and  improve. 

Nothing  is  so  attractive  as  the  simplicity  and 
earnestness  of  a  great  mind. 

There  is  nothing  true  or  good  or  beautiful 
which,  if  contemplated  or  done  in  the  right  spirit, 
is  not  also  religious. 

The  end  of  education  is  to  teach  men  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  best  things. 

There  are  few  things  it  is  more  important  to 


learn  than  how  to  live  on  little  and  be  therewith 
content :  for  the  less  we  need  what  is  without,  the 
more  leisure  have  we  to  live  within. 

Impress  upon  the  young  that  God  Himself  has 
not  the  power  to  make  base  and  sinful  souls 
happy;  that  favors  bestowed  on  them  would  be 
like  gifts  to  the  dead. 

It  is  easy  to  please  innocent  and  healthy  minds. 
Plain  food,  the  daily  tasks  and  amusements  that 
cost  little,  satisfy  them.  Their  tastes  and  appetites 
have  not  been  perverted  by  coarse  excitements 
and  excessive  indulgence.  They  are  temperate 
in  soul  and  body.  They  know  nothing  of  satiety 
and  disgust.  They  do  their  work  with  brave 
hearts;  they  find  pleasure  in  simple  games,  or  in 
reading  books  or  in  conversations  in  which  no 
unworthy  or  harmful  thought  is  uttered  or  even 
suggested.  Their  joy  is  equable  and  enduring. 
They  are  happy  in  themselves  and  their  presence 
brings  peace  and  cheer  to  others.  They  have 
pure  delights  which  those  iwho  live  in  the  midst 
of  splendor  and  luxury  do  not  understand. 

The  only  things  we  feel  to  be  properly  ours 
are  the  things  we  have  worked  for  and  made  our 
own.  What  another  gives  me  is  never  part  of  my- 
self— it  is  like  a  house  in  which  I  am  received 
as  a  guest;  but  what  my  own  activity  has  in- 
wrought into  my  very  being,  is  fixed  and  estab- 
lished there,  as  by  the  act  of  God.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  what  the  Eternal  makes  me. 

Those  whom  we  suffer  ourselves  to  scorn  or 
hate,  have  overcome  us. 

We  grind  in  vain  when  there  is  no  corn  in  the 
hopper. 

We  are  not  glad  enough,  do  not  rejoice  enough. 
Therefore  are  we  heartless  and  unthankful,  weak 
and  complaining. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that  to  be 
stirring  and  voluble  in  a  worthy  cause  is  to  be 
good  and  to  do  good. 

What  we  love  to  do  we  find  time  to  do. 

In  a  work  of  genius,  as  in  Nature,  there  is 
more  power,  truth  and  beauty,  than  any  of  us, 
however  much  we  apply  ourselves,  shall  discover. 

A  wise  man  knows  that  much  of  what  he  says 
and  does  is  commonplace  and  trivial.  His 
thoughts  are  not  all  solemn  and  sacred  in  his 
own  eyes.  He  is  able  to  laugh  at  himself  and 
is  not  offended  when  others  make  him  a  subject 
whereon  to  exercise  their  wit.  He  understands 
that  if  there  is  too  little  wisdom  in  the  world, 
there  is  also  too  little  gladness;  and  that  others 
than  children  and  fools  have  reason  to  be  light- 
hearted  and  mirthful. 
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A  Rlwa  fw  Unity Curdlmal  OtbbMs    Morth  Amtrican  Review 

Were  this  unity  perfect  among  Christians, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  since  the  whole 
world  would  have  been  won  over  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  that  its  sweet  influences  would  have  trans- 
muted all  the  hardness  and  imperfections  of  our 
common  humanity,  by  lifting  us  all  into  that 
higher  spiritual  sphere  of  brotherhood  with  the 
Redeemer  of  our  souls,  and  sonship  with  the 
Head  of  our  race.  It  is  this  lack  of  unity  among 
Christians  that  makes  it  even  possible  for  any 
other  religion,  old  or  new,  to  set  up  a  comparison 
with  it,  to  challenge  its  immortal  titles  to  admira- 
tion and  acceptance.  For  lack  of  unity,  the  im- 
pact of  the  missionary  labors  is  broken,  and  the 
incredible  sacrifices  of  Christian  men  and  women 
must  be  repeated,  often  in  vain,  from  generation 
to  generation.  This  defect  of  our  Christianity  it 
is  which  enables  the  savage  man,  as  well  as  the 
man  of  a  foreign  culture,  to  escape  the  arguments 
and  appeals  of  the  Christian  apostle.  It  also  ren- 
ders almost  nugatory  the  efforts  of  Christianity, 
on  its  original  soil,  to  dominate  even  the  most 
tangible  forces  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

The  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
have  nothing  but  victories  to  chronicle  since  His 
appearance  among  men.  Every  century  is  a  new 
campaign,  from  which  He  returns  to  the  Heavenly 
Father,  crowned  with  innumerable  laurels,  and 
leading  captive  innumerable  multitudes  of  human 
souls.  The  records  of  history  are  full  of  the 
most  astonishing  conquests  by  Him,  of  individual 
souls'  voluntary  submission  to  the  irresistible 
charm  of  the  Son  of  Man.  There  is  no  altitude  of 
intellect  so  towering  that  it  has  not  been  abased 
before  Him,  no  seat  of  power  so  high  that  it  has 
notdonehomagetoHim.  Philosophy  and  Criticism 
History  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  have  sent 
over  to  Him,  without  ceasing  their  noblest 
worthies  as  pledges  of  victory.  To  go  no  farther 
back  than  the  century  just  elapsed,  we  may  say 
that  every  page  of  its  annals  is  bright  with  the 
illustrious  names  of  great  men .  who  have  been 
proud  to  confess  the  Divinity  of  Jesus.  Some  of 
them  never  knew  a  wavering  of  allegiance ;  others 
cam€  back  to  Him  by  a  kind  of  postliminary  pro- 
cess, having  learned  by  hard  experience  the  truth 
of  the  apostolic  cry  of  Saint  Peter:  "Lord  to 
whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life."  From  this  point  of  view,  there  is 
never  any  diminution  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
His  benign  and  gracious  figure  dominates  forever 
all  life  and  society.    Scarcely,  indeed,  was  He 


known  to  the  world  when  we  are  told  that  He 
won  the  personal  admiration  of  great  Roman  em- 
perors like  Tiberius  and  Hadrian  and  Alexander 
Severus.  Sweet  legends  of  the  veneration  of  an 
Augustus  and  an  Abgar  cling  forever  to  His  per- 
son— symbols  of  that  constant  self-surrender  in 
love  and  adoration  which  has  gone  on  since  then, 
and  will  cease  no  more. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  constant  and  cos- 
mopolitan devotion  to  Jesus?  From  what  deep 
springs  of  history  and  human  nature  do  the 
forces  flow  that  keep  it  forever  alive,  in  spite  of 
the  multitudinous  accidents  of  time  and  space  and 
change  that  affect  so  thoroughly  all  other 
phenomena  of  life?  "Securus  judicat  orbis 
terrarum."  It  can  be  no  slight  bond  that  holds 
forever  such  elastic  and  elusive  forces  as  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  in  varying  epochs  and 
lands,  periods,  forms  and  degrees  of  culture.  To 
all  Catholics  it  is  as  simple  as  the  sun  that  shines 
in  the  heavens,  or  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

To  us  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ — for  we 
maintain,  on  the  authority  of  the  gospels,  that  He 
founded  a  religion — is  no  vague  resultant  of 
world-forces  that  found  their  proper  time  and 
suitable  expression  in  the  Son  of  Mary.  Indeed, 
the  first  great  domestic  struggle  of  the  new  re- 
ligion was  against  just  those  loose,  nuclear  forces 
of  Gnosticism  and  Eclecticism  that  desired  to 
fasten  their  dying  causes  to  the  vigorous  young 
body  of  Christian  Faith,  but  which  she  repelled 
with  clear  consciousness  of  their  desire  and  of 
her  repugnance.  To  us  Christianity  is  no 
philosophy,  however  elevated  and  potent,  but  a 
divine  thing  in  the  sense  of  an  immediate,  positive 
revelation.  Hence,  in  its  earliest  documents,  it 
is  known  as  "The  Name,"  "The  Work,"  "The 
Manifestation"  of  an  Omnipotent  Divine  Will,  the 
closest  and  sublimest  bond  that  can  unite  the 
Divinity  with  mankind.  From  among  the  philos- 
ophers of  the  world  there  could  never  come  a 
Redeemer.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  wel- 
come in  Jesus  Christ,  the  figure  and  the  office  of 
a  Divine  Atoner  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  from  the  inherited  and  actual 
burden  of  sin. 

Hence  it  is  that  Christianity  is  the  most  in- 
tensely personal  of  all  religions.  It  presumes,  as 
no  other,  the  unwavering  belief  in  and  concern 
for  an  immortal  and  responsible  individual  soul, 
the  confession  of  an  Omniscient  and  All- Just 
Judge,  a  known  and  possible  code  of  conduct,  and 
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a  clearly  apprehended  sanction  that  waits  upon 
the  violation  or  neglect  of  that  code.  The  ideal 
of  the  individual  Christian  is  the  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-born  of  every  creature,  .  .  .  the  head  of 
all  principality  and  power  ....  for  in  Him 
dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  corporally." 
And,  inasmuch  as  He  realizes  in  His  own  person 
and  circle  of  influence  this  sublime  model, 
Christianity  may  be  said  to  live  or  die  for  Him. 
But  how  shall  the  individual  follower  of  Jesus 
know  His  will,  and,  knowing  it,  follow  it  per- 
fectly? For  this  purpose  Jesus  formed  a  visible 
society,  destined  to  embrace  all  who  would  accept 
Him  as  God  and  Master.  He  gave  it  the  power 
to  reproduce  and  continue  itself  and  conveyed  to 
it  the  custody  of  His  teaching  and  the  example 
of  His  life,  with  vicarious  authority  to  interpret 
both  in  time  of  need,  and  to  decide  with  finality. 
To  its  court  of  appeal,  He  indicated  not  only  the 
letter  but  the  spirit  of  its  procedure.  He  assured 
this  society  of  His  helpful  presence  forever,  and 
also  of  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  foretold  for  it  a  career  of  great  trial  and 
sorrow,  but  also  foreshadowed  for  it  periods  of 
triumph  and  glory.  But,  above  all,  He  imposed  on 
it  the  absolute  condition  of  Unity.  This  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  all  Hts  devices  of  constitution 
and  description  throughout  the  gospels,  but,  in  a 
very  particular  manner,  from  the  great  lyrical,  al- 
most dithyrambic  monologue  in  which,  on  the  eve 
of  His  Atonement,  He  pours  forth  the  very  soul 
of  prayer  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  Here  the 
underlying  "motif"  is  Unity,  that  shadow  of  the 
Divine  Life,  the  condition  of  the  new  sanctity,  the 
mark  and  proof  of  genuine  Christianity: 

And  not  for  them  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them 
also  who  through  their  word  shall  believe  in  me: 

That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  in  me, 

•and  I  in  thee:  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us: 

that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  mc. 

And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have 
given  to  them:  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  also 
are  one. 

Elsewhere  He  insists  that  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd,  that  whoever  gathers  not 
with  Him  scattereth,  that  whoever  receives  His 
disciples  "receives  me  and  Him  who  sent  me." 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  as  to  an  effective 
will  of  Jesus  that  this  society  should  be  one  to  the 
end  of  time,  and  among  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  men.  It  was  also  to  be  holy  and  stainless,  im- 
perishable and  all-glorious,  self -identical  and  self- 
witnessing;  but  the  note  of  unity  predominates 
throughout.  His  prophetic  soul  forecasts  and  de- 
nounces every  attempt  to  rend  this  unity,  as  the 


chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  His  life  and  teach- 
ing among  men,  as  the  great  stumbling  block, 
the  creators  of  which  He  will  hold  eminently  re- 
sponsible in  the  last  great  accounting. 

Now,  when  we  enter  upon  the  last  century  of 
the  mystic  cycle  of  two  thousand  years  during 
which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  has  been  preached,  prin- 
cipally by  and  through  this  society  which  is  His 
Holy  Church,  we  seize  with  a  terrible  earnestness 
and  directness  the  meaning  of-  Christ's  language 
about  unity.  Just  as  that  note  dominates  all  oth- 
ers in  the  gospels,  so  does  its  infringement  or 
diminution  dominate  the  history  of  His  Church, 
the  public  propagation  of  His  saving  and  con- 
soling teachings.  The  avowedly  anti-Christian 
forces  of  the  past  two  centuries  could  never  have 
scored  their  triumphs  were  it  not  for  the  mighty 
cleft  that  divided  Protestant  from  Catholic 
Christendom.  While  conflict  ran  high  as  to  the 
points  on  which  they  differed,  the  enemy  was 
pillaging  such  parts  of  the  original  estate  as  they 
yet  held  in  common.  The  Christian  Church  was, 
truly,  the  mother  of  all  modern  happiness  and  lib- 
erty; yet  a  minority  of  rebels  or  apostates  was 
allowed  to  set  aside  her  claims,  to  contaminate  all 
the  sources  of  public  and  private  education,  to  en- 
list against  her  the  literature  and  the  arts  that  she 
had  saved  and  cherished  in  a  night  of  storm  and 
disaster.  And  all  this,  because  centuries  of  un- 
happy division  had  accustomed  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  look  to  one  another  only  for  sus- 
picion and  coldness  and  uncharity.  Truly,  the 
divine  eye  of  Jesus  saw  well  through  the  ages, 
and  what  He  saw  could  only  have  intensified  His 
will  to  base  His  Church  upon  a  rock  of  unity 
that  could  not  be  overthrown.  Could  we  restore 
to-day  the  former  unity  of  all  Christian  peoples, 
with  what  ease  we  could  look  forth  to  the  lifting 
of  China  to  the  highest  plane  of  Christian  wel- 
fare and  culture !  Could  we  be  once  more  as  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  what  ease  could  the 
gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  be  preached 
throughout'  Africa  from  the  lips  of  united 
brethren,  and  not  amid  the  horrors  of  injustice 
and  war  that  are  leaving  their  ominous,  red  tracks 
across  every  newly  opened  land!  So,  too,  if 
there  were  again  the  old-time  unity  of  East  and 
West,  what  a  quickening  there  could  be  of  the 
slumbering  forces  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  what 
a  useful  race  the  Coptic  Christians  would  be  for 
the  evangelization  of  Darkest  Africa!  What- 
ever way  we  look,  the  functions  of  Unity  seem 
so  great  and  valuable  that  all  the  reasons  which 
in  the  past  operated  to  destroy  it  are  pushed  into 
the  background,  as  no  longer  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 
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For  six  years  a  commission  of  bishops  and 
priests  has  devoted  itself,  with  scholarly  acumen 
and  unremitting  labor,  to  discover  what,  if  any, 
additional  marginal  readings  for  the  English 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  Gen- 
eral Convention*  might  authorize.  Their  report  is 
now  befcwe  us,  a  pamphlet  of  249  pages,  with  an 
appendix  of  specimen  pages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  they  might  be  printed  if  the  Con- 
vention should  authorize  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  who  complete  their  labors  "more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
give  to  her  people  all  available  help  for  an  ac- 
curate and  intelligent  knowledge  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." 

With  this  purpose  we  need  not  say  we  are  in 
hearty  accord.  Of  course  "every  available  help" 
does  not  mean  every  existing  help.  But  every 
help  that  can  be  made  available  will  help  in  turn 
to  make  others  so.  What  is  most  needed  is  a 
right  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  Bible.  So  long 
as  any  one  translation  is  regarded  as  having  a 
peculiar  sanctity  beyond  another,  so  long  as  any 
one  reading  among  the  various  ones  offered  by 
the  manuscripts  is  regarded  as  having  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  its  intrinsic  probability 
when  scrutinized  by  critical  canons,  so  long  will 
our  attitude  toward  God's  Word  have  something 
in  it  of  superstition,  something  of  that  literal 
spirit  which,  as  the  Bible  itself  tells  us,  is  an 
injury  to  spiritual  life.  So  far  as  the  mind  of 
the  Qiurch  needs  to  be  freed  from  these  bonds  of 
tradition,  from  paying  reverence  to  a  form  of 
words,  rather  than  to  the  spirit  and  the  revelation 
that  is  in  them,  the  use  of  alternative  readings, 
such  as  is  proposed  here,  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful. 
Yes,  one  might  even  go  further  than  that,  and 
say  that  though  a  marginal  reading  did  nothing 
more  than  restate  in  other  words  the  thought  al- 
ready adequately  presented  by  the  old  oner  it 
would  be  well  to  have  it  so  restated. 

This  principle  of  marginal  readings,  to  be  used 
at  the  reader's  discretion,  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new.  The  Authorized  Version  sanctioned  it,  and 
was  not  the  first  to  do  so.  The  good  sense  of  to- 
day is  that  of  161 1.  "Variety  of  translation  is 
profitable  for  the  finding  out  the  sense  of  the 
Scripture:  so  diversity  of  signification  and  sense 
in  the  margin,  where  the  text  is  not  so  clear,  must 
needs  do  good,  yea,  is  necessary,  as  we  are  per- 
suaded." Advancing  scholarship  has  made  a 
revision  of  these  readings  necessary.  Marginal 
readings  would  be  as  necessary  if  one  were  to 


adopt  the  Revised  Version,  which,  without  them, 
would,  in  its  turn,  be  sure  to  need  revision.  Won- 
derfully as  Biblical  scholarship  has  advanced  in 
the  last  generation,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  ad- 
vance much  further  before  we  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  some  problems  that  perplex  us, 
and  doubtless  these  very  discoveries  will  open 
new  questions,  for  we  shall  never  fathom  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Revelation.  The  treasures 
of  Egypt  are  not  yet  exhausted.  We  are  but  be- 
ginning to  discover  the  light  that  may  come  to 
Biblical  linguistics  from  the  study  of  demotic 
Greek.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  prudent 
scholarship  to  make  haste  slowly,  and  for  the 
public  services  of  the  Church  the  permissive  use 
•of  this  revision  of  the  Revision  may  perhaps  be  all 
that  it  is  wise  to  attempt  at  present. 

Does  the  Church  really  want  to  get  and  to 
bring  her  people  as  close  as  she  can  to  the  mind 
and  thought  of  the  Bible  and  of  our  Lord?  To 
ask  such  a  question  might  seem  to  be  to  answer 
it.  Yet,  that  is  the  whole  question.  The  scholars 
of  161 1  were  holy  and  wise  men,  but  they  did  not 
know,  and  could  not  know,  what  we  know  about 
the  Bible  to-day.  Shall  the  Church  give  her 
people  this  new  light,  or  shall  she  hide  it  frotn 
them?  To  deny  it  will  be  their  loss  and  hers. 
For  the  people  want  the  Gospel;  they  are  jealous 
of  any  veil  between  them  and  it.  Every  few 
months  brings  some  unauthorized,  more  or  less 
colloquial,  version  of  some  part  of  the  Bible  to 
our  tables.  Energetic  clergymen  in  some  fields 
feel  that  they  must  have  such  translations  for 
their  work. 

As  Canon  Edmonds  so  admirably  showed  in 
"The  Bible  given  to  the  Nations,"  one  of  the 
memorable  addresses  at  the  late  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference, in  every  country  and  every  age,  the  zeal 
for  putting  the  Gospel  message  into  the  plain 
mother  tongue  of  the  multitude  has  been  the 
barometer  of  missionary  zeal.  To  bring  the  Bible 
effectively  home  to  an  enlightened  and  educated 
people,  who  yet  lack  Christian  training  and 
nurture,  the  Church  must  recognize  not  only  tra- 
ditional feeling  and  custom,  but  the  need  of  those 
who  have  no  traditional  feeling,  who  are  seeking 
the  truth  as  the  Authorized  Version  gave  it  to  the 
Englishmen  of  161 1,  in  a  language  "under- 
standed  of  the  people." 


♦Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


Th9  Function  of  QuakorUm Spoetator  ^London') 

During  the  long  history  of  Christianity  there 
has  always  been  at  moments  of  crisis  a  tendency 
to  the  creation  of  a  party  or  sect  in  the  Christian 
.world  of  the  pristine  idea,  of  the  early  attitude 
of    the    infant    church.      When    ceremonialism 
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threatened  to  drown  the  simple  doctrine  of  Jesus 
with  the  contents  of  pagan  worship  and  ritual, 
when  the  world  was  manifestly  too  much  with 
Christian  men,  a  few  pious  souls  have  always 
turned  with  longing  to  the  creed  of  immediate 
vision,  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  with  no 
altar,  priest,  or  intermediary  of  any  kind.  The 
mystic  attitude  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  combined 
with  the  ethics  of  the  Synoptics,  and  a  new 
charm  of  Christian  doctrine  steals  over  the  minds 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  Kingdom  is  an  in- 
ward one,  and  who  see  in  an  all  but  bare  sim- 
plicity, an  attraction  which  the  richest  cathedral 
with  its  dim  religious  light  cannot  afford.  For 
English  people  this  attitude  of  mind  is  repre- 
sented in  Quakerism,  which  is  only  one  phase 
of  a  general  fact.  Germany  has  had  its  Quaker- 
ism in  Tauler,  in  the  Moravians,  Italy  in  the  early 
Franciscans,  different,  of  course,  in  many  ways, 
yet  one  with  the  Quakers  in  accepting  the  mystic 
and  inward  doctrine,  and  also  in  accepting 
heartily  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
ethics  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  the  more  conventional  Christianity  has 
contrived  to  do  without. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  necessity 
of  the  world-movement  catching  up  in  its  swirl 
the  stream  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  ignore  two 
great  facts.  In  the  first  place,  a  kind  of  protest 
against  the  secularizing  of  Christianity  must  con- 
stantly be  made;  and  second,  the  Quakers,  in 
making  that  protest,  are  certainly  nearer  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  thart  is  the  more  conventional 
Christianity.  Even  Puritanism,  itself  a  revolt 
from  Anglican  smooth  uniformity  and  ultra-cere- 
monialism, soon  was  tempted  to  fall  from  its  high 
estate,  to  be  entangled  in  public  intrigue,  and  to 
commit  some  of  the  very  sins  which  it  had  laid 
at  the  door  of  Anglicanism.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  stood  forward  to  witness 
for  the  simple  Gospel  in  this  land.  We  may 
admit  extravagance  and  folly,  if  we  like,  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done  the  services  rendered 
by  George  Fox  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
idea  of  a  simple  Christ  life,  with  its  absolute 
fidelity,  its  bold  demeanor  in  face  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  world,  its  yea  being  yea,  its  nay, 
nay,  its  worship  of  the  heart,  its  loyalty  to  divine 
command,  is  so  complete  that,  in  the  present 
writer's  opinion,  it  has  presented  to  our  people 
the  highest  ideal  of  religion  which  has  been 
known  since  Wycliffe. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  noble  creed  are  manifest, 
for  it  is,  and  will  probably  remain,  a  creed  for  the 
few.  But  to  the  mysticism  of  the  Quaker  faith  is 
attached  the  ethics  of  practical  Christianity. 
Never  was  there  a  creed  which  more  fully  com- 


bined the  two  elements  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Faith  without  works  is  dead,  urged  the  great  prac- 
tical apostle  whose  famous  Epistle  Luther  called 
"an  Epistle  of  straw."  But  a  mere  gospel  of 
work  will  never  satisfy  the  infinite'  needs  of  the 
soul.  Quakerism  understood  in  its  best  minds 
both  doctrines,  and  so  did  not  fall  into  barren 
quietism  on  the  one  hand  or  bustling  philanthropy 
on  the  other.  The  greatest  Quakers  loved  to 
commune  in  the  stillness  of  the  meeting-house,  no 
one  breaking  the  solemn  silence  unless  called  of 
the  Spirit  to  do  so,  but  they  also  looked  on  the 
world  and  the  dominion  of  darkness,  and  they  de- 
termined to  shed  light  on  that  darkness,  not  so 
much  by  preaching  as  by  Christian  practise. 
Charles  Lamb,  who  loved  the  Quaker  meeting, 
has  told  his  readers  to  get  by  heart  the  "Journal 
of  John  Woolman." 

We  are  told  sometimes  that  the  retired,  simple 
man  of  the  inner  life  does  not  understand  the 
great  world  and  its  problems,  that  he  is  unprac- 
ticable,  and  so  on.  Had  the  teachings  of  Wool- 
man  been  learnt,  the  United  States  would  have 
been  saved  the  horrors  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
of  the  "domestic  institution"  in  the  South,  and  the 
hugest  civil  war  in  history,  with  its  incalculable 
losses  and  misery.  At  about  the  same  time  an 
English  Quaker  lady  of  inexpressible  charm, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  was  taking  up  a  duty  which  states- 
men and  preachers  had  neglected,  a  duty  which 
called  for  a  courage  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
field  of  battle.  She  deliberately  sought  out  the 
most  unhappy  and  degraded  men  and  women 
England  contained  within  her  borders,  and  she 
began  the  great  task  of  reforming  our  prisoners. 
The  work  both  of  John  Woolman  and  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry  did  not  proceed  so  much  from  the  reason 
as  from  the  heart,  from  a  heart  cleansed  from  all 
that  is  false,  misleading,  derived  from  prejudice. 
They  are  exemplars  of  the  saying  of  their  Mas- 
ter: "If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  light."  How  superficial  in  their  pres- 
ence seem  the  taunts  of  the  "practical"  man! 
How  little  the  subjects  of  controversy  I  How  the 
ambitions  of  the  world  sink  into  nothingness! 
Hers  is  the  practical  side  of  Christian  quietism, 
with  its  heroic  attitude  of  the  inner  mind,  derived 
from  the  blending  of  the  inner  Christian  idea  with 
the  ethics  of  Christianity  applied  in  the  actual 
stress  of  life.  We  do  not  doubt  the  loveliness  of 
many  a  saint,  of  many  an  obscure  monk  or  priest, 
in  the  great  guarded  fold  of  the  orthodox  Christ- 
ian Church.  But  for  fidelity  and  courage,  as  well 
as  for  inward  light  shining  in  a  dark  world,  where 
will  you  find  the  superior  of  these  saints  of 
Quakerism? 
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On  the  Mountain 

By  Florence  Converse 


In  the  old  time,  men  had  a  good  grateful  cus- 
tom of  blessing  the  brooks  and  fountains  that  met 
them  and  refreshed  them  on  pilgrimage,  and  of 
late  my  friend — who  hopes  to  be  the  other  hermit 
— and  I,  pressed  upon  by  the  thought  of  all  the 
little  unblessed  trickles  of  water  in  Puritan  New 
Hampshire,  have  revived  this  custom;  it  induces 
in  us  a  recollected  spirit,  and  the  water  is  always 
sweet  afterward. 

There  are  many  of  these  little  wells  and  water 
courses  in  our  mountains,  and  the  brooks  we  use 
as  Theseus  used  Medea's  ball  of  twine  in  the 
labyrinth — ^to  find  our  way  out.  The  people  who 
live  in  the  valley  shake  their  heads  and  tell  us 
these  gently  rising  broad-topped  wooded  hills  are 
dangerous;  we  hear  of  thirty  miles  of  unbroken 
forest  stretching  back  to  Canada— of  the  inevita- 
ble man  who  went  forth  and  never  returned. 
And  we  sling  a  blue  canvas  bag  over  our  shoul- 
ders, and  smile  up  at  the  rock-crowned  summit 
that  shall  be  ours  at  high  noon.  We  are  never  lost, 
the  trees  and  rocks  are  too  friendly.  Sometimes 
we  lose  the  mountain  and  do  not  know  where  we 
are,  but  that  is  a  different  matter.  We  lost  one 
last  summer;  it  hid  its  head,  and  we  wandered 
disconsolate  all  day,  up,  up,  through  unremem- 
bered  forests,  seeing,  close  at  hand  in  broken 
glimpses,  huge  unfamiliar  heights  which  we  never 
attained.  In  the  afternoon  we  dropped  into  a 
brook  and  ran  down  with  it  to  the  valley,  now 
beating  through  the  underbrush  along  its  banks, 
now  treading  its  stepping-stones,  now  swishing 
ankle-deep  through  the  soaked  moss  in  its  rocky 
bed.  But  we  were  not  lost,  for  after  a  bewilder- 
ing mile  the  brook,  on  a  sudden,  laughed  down 
a  waterfall,  and  we  knew  it  for  a  friend. 

But  the  days  when  we  do  not  lose  the  mountain 
are  the  best  days:  when  we  follow  the  blazed 
trail  through  the  woods,  our  eyes  set  on  the  green, 
tree-barred  distance  with  a  listening  look,  the 
smile  of  the  explorer  on  our  lips;  when  we  grip 
the  hardy  twigs  that  grow  out  of  the  cracks  of 
the  ledges,  and  pull  ourselves  up  hand  over  hand 
to  the  next  little  tree,  and  hug  it,  breathless. 

On  the  bare  gray  summit  we  build  a  fire,  per- 
haps, and  toast  our  sandwiches,  and  lie  under 
the  sky,  looking  up  and  out,  till  the  earth  turns, 
and  we  are  helplessly  lying  on  the  underside, 
looking  down  into  blue  depdis,  instead  of  up  and 
wondering,  drowsily,  why  we  do  not  drop  oflf. 

♦Atlantic  Monthly. 


We  sit  up,  after  that,  and  read  Dante  out  of  a 
little  battered  Florentine  volume  that  has  climbed 
up  hither  in  the  blue  canvas  bag.  As  we  read  we 
face  the  greater  mountains  which  we  do  not  climb. 
'They  are  very  noble,"  we  say,  "these  elder 
brothers,"  and  we  fall  to  gazing  at  them  without 
more  speech;  till  one  of  us,  usually  the  other 
one,  rises,  scatters  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  stamps 
out  the  embers,  and  drops  Dante  into  the  blue 
canvas  bag.    .    .    . 

We  do  not  always  read  Dante  on  our  moun- 
tains, although  he  always  climbs  with  us.  Some- 
times we  read  The  High  History  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  sometimes  The  Little  Flowers  of  St. 
Francis,  a  bird  book  by  John  Burroughs,  Travels 
with  a  Donkey,  or  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess or  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

We  are  very  confidential  with  our  mountains, 
our  brothers;  we  tell  them  things;  we  are  used 
to  them.  They  are  monotonous,  maybe — we  do 
not  know  this  but  we  are  told  that  they  are.  It  is 
true  that  they  seldom  startle  us,  but  so  much  else 
in  civilization  is  melodramatic  that  it  is  good  to 
feel  that  our  mountains  are  only  dignified,  and 
serene,  and  very  noble,  and  very,  very  old.  The 
ones  that  Francis  knew  in  Italy  were  more  ro- 
mantic, gray  in  the  skirts  with  olive,  looking  out 
east  and  west  to  the  bright  sea — robber-haunted, 
with  soft  mellifluous  names.  There  are  no  ban- 
ditti on  our  hills,  and  the  democracy  has  named 
them  after  Jones  and  Brown  and  Robinson,  and 
a  few  other  men ;  but  they  belong  to  us,  we  know 
them  and  love  them.  Sometimes  we  go  on  pil- 
grimage among  them,  as  Francis  went  among 
his.  In  their  solitudes  it  may  be  that  one  day 
we  too  shall  see  visions.  Meanwhile,  we  wait, 
and  trust  them.  When  we  make  a  pilgrimage 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  or  some  other 
day,  we  like  to  think  of  how  those  earlier  pil- 
grims read  the  Hours  as  they  climbed:  Prime 
beside  a  river  in  a  valley,  perhaps,  under  a  bridge, 
where  the  chipmunks  and  the  birds  came  to  pray- 
ers; Terce  beneath  a  pine  tree  facing  the  morn- 
ing light  on  the  hills  and  praying  open-eyed 
before  the  glories  of  God.  We  think  they  must 
have  read  Sext  on  the  summit,  and  Nones  by  the 
brookside  after  they  had  put  their  shoes  from 
off  their  feet;  and  Compline  a  trifle  early,  on  a 
great  stone  by  the  road,  with  the  moon  rising 
in  the  summer  twilight  and  the  mist  drifting  up 
from  the  river. 
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Coaohing  in  the  Pyrenets W.  F.  Dix Town  and  Country 

Why  is  it  that  Americans,  in  their  search  for 
novel  places  in  Europe,  wander  to  the  wilds  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  explore  Russia  and  the 
Danube  country  as  far  as  Bulgaria,  or  Roumania ; 
search  out  every  nook  and  comer  of  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Italy  and  France,  and  yet  ignore  so  com- 
pletely one  of  the  most  beautiful  trips  in  Europe 
— that  magnificent  stretch  of  highway  running 
through  the  French  and  Spanish  Pyrenees?  All 
through  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  parties 
of  Americans  are  thronging  through  every  water- 
ing place  in  Normandy,  Brittany  and  the  Riviera. 
They  drive  or  coach,  or  cycle,  over  Austrian 
passes,  along  French  boulevards  and  through 
England  and  Scotland;  yet  few  of  them  realize 
that  one  of  the  most  magnificent  coaching  roads 
in  the  world  is  the  wonderful  Route  Thermale, 
a  French  military  road,  perfectly  graded  and 
kept,  threading  its  way  through  the  glorious  val- 
leys and  mountain  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees.  One 
finds  delightful  little  hotels,  quaint  towns,  inter- 
esting types  of  peasants,  and  views  almost  rival- 
ing the  finest  Alpine  scenery. 

The  English  people  know  it  well.  In  the  historic 
town  of  Pau  there  is  a  large  English  colony,  the 
members  of  which  live  there  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year.  They  have  cozy  little  villas,  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  with  gravel  walks,  arbors, 
and  the  many  flowers  that  thrive  in  the  south 
of  France.  They  have  an  English  club,  tennis, 
golf  and  hunting.  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  for 
a  number  of  years  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
this  colony,  among  which  were  a  few  other 
Americans.  He  was  the  Master  of  the  Fox 
Hounds,  having  organized  the  hunt,  and  was  its 
spirited  leader  for  many  years.  The  Hotel  Gas- 
sion  is  a  four  hundred  thousand  dollar  structure, 
furnished  in  old,  carved  mahogany,  rich  tapes- 
tries, and  brocades,  and  is  maintained  on  lavish 
scale.  Fron;  the  broad  marble  terrace  one  looks 
to  the  snow-tipped  panorama  of  the  Pyrenees, 
lying  far  across  the  green  plain  in  the  distance. 
Peak  after  peak,  decked  with  glaciers  and  track- 
less fields  of  snow,  arise,  lofty  and  glittering  to 
the  sky,  luring  the  traveler  to  explore  their  mys- 
teries. 

How  does  one  get  to  the  Pyrenees?  It  is  the 
simplest  matter  in  the  world.  Take  the  train 
some  morning  after  breakfast  from  Paris,  leave  it 
an  hour  or  so  later  at  the  medieval  town  of  Or- 
leans; wander  about  its  rambling  streets,  see  the 
tabled  home   of  Jeanne  d'Arc;  leave  again  at 


noon  by  train  and  spend  the  night  at  Biarritz,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  watering  places  in  France. 
Located  on  the  edge  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  is  a 
fashionable  resort  for  French,  English,  and  the 
few  Americans  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know 
about  it.  The  Grand  Hotel  is  equal  to  any  in 
France — ^a  handsome  brick  structure  surrounding 
a  court — •'with  perfect  service  and  appointments. 
A  niunber  of  beautiful  villas  are  in  Biarritz, 
among  them  the  large  one  of  the  ex-Empress 
Eugenie.  An  afternoon's  trip  by  train  brings 
you  to  Pau.  From  here  the  trip  proper  to  the 
Pyrenees  begins. 

The  first  mountain  hamlet  to  be  reached  is 
Laruns,  two  hours  by  train  from  Pau;  and  one 
here  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  he  is  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  Alps.  You  have  ordered  from  Pau 
the  brake  to  be  ready,  for  you,  and  four  strong, 
mettlesome  horses  with  plumes  and  bells,  a  driver 
in  resplendent  livery,  with  leather  helmet  and 
gilt-trimmed  coat  and  trousers;  a  comfortable 
brake,  holding  eight,  a  little  group  of  wondering 
children — this  is  the  sight  that  greets  you  as  you 
leave  the  train.  Suit-cases  and  wraps  are  stowed 
away,  you  mount  to  your  high  seats,  the  whip 
cracks,  the  horses  prance,  the  walls  of  the  little 
village  resound  with  the  hubbub,  and  away  you 
go  out  along  the  great  white  road  that  is  to 
carry  you  to  far-away  Luchon. 

As  you  have  not  started  to  drive  until  after- 
noon, you  spend  the  first  night  at  one  of  the  de- 
lightful little  hotels  at  Eaux  Bonnes,  where  you 
discover  that  you  are  not  a  pioneer  in  an  unknown 
-land,  but  one  of  the  many  visitors  in  a  cozy 
watering  place  with  well-kept  hotels,  fascinating 
shops,  and  mountain  excursions  of  all  kinds 
awaiting  you.  An  hour  or  two  away  is  Eaux 
Chaudes.  This  little  hamlet  is  tucked  into  a  nar- 
row valley  between  giant  waUs.  A  noisy  brook 
babbles  down  the  center  of  it,  and  perched  just 
above  it  is  the  Hotel  Baudot,  where  Madame 
Baudot  presides  in  person  and  looks  after  your 
every  comfort.  From  this  place  trips  are  made 
to  the  extraordinary  little  colony  of  Basques, 
boasting  to  be  of  a  race  by  themselves  and  num- 
bering in  this  little  village  but  a  dozen  families. 
One  may,  if  ambitious  enough,  climb  one  or  two 
of  the  peaks.  The  Route  Thermale  goes  from 
here  over  the  splendid  pass,  the  Col  d'Aubisque, 
which,  from  the  summit,  descends  in  zigzags  to 
the  little  town  of  Argeles,  where  Ae  night  is 
spent.  From  here  one  may,  if  he  wish,  make  a 
trip  by  train  to  Lourdes  and  visit  the  miraculous 
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grotto  and  the  church,  to  which  go  so  many 
pilgrimages.  From  Argeles  the  route  continues 
to  Pierrefitte  and  Cauterets,  which  is  quite  like  a 
little  Paris,  with  its  handsome  buildings,  streets, 
massive  architecture  and  luxurious  hotels.  After 
this  a  stop  should  be  made  at  Luz,  and  a  trip  to 
the  Cirque  de  Gaverine,  a  magnificent  amphithea- 
tre of  precipices  rising  ten  times  as  high  as  Ni- 
agara, down  which  cascades  pour,  and  on  the 
summit  of  which  rest  the  eternal  snows.  There 
are  few  views  in  Switzerland  diat  can  surpass 
this. 

So  day  after  day  the  horses  and  the  brake  wind 
through  valley  and  mountain,  past  village  and 
town  and  watering  place.  The  scenery  is  always 
new,  always  inspiring,  and  the  journey  ends  at 
Luchon,  the  Interlaken  of  the  Pyrenees.  You 
drive  up  the  shaded  Allee  d'Etigny,  which  is  the 
main  promenade  of  the  town,  draw  up  before  the 
Hotel  Richelieu,  and  the  drive  is  at  an  end. 

Three  weeks!  Three  superb  weeks  have  gone 
since  we  left  Pau,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  ex- 
plored a  new  land  of  delight.  History,  romance 
and  legend  have  cast  their  spell  over  Uiese  peaks 
and  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  sun  and  the 
clouds,  the  rain  and  the  mist,  give  them  ever 
changing  aspects.  The  Route  Thermale,  stretch- 
ing like  a  broad  ribbon  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
has  given  us  a  drive  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
the  Pyrenees  are  no  longer  a  name  to  us,  but  a 
very  real  land  of  wonder  and  delight. 


fi€w  Yor/1'9  Roof-Dw9ll§rs Ltdger  Monthly 

The  rapid  multiplication  of  sky-scrapers 
throughout  New  York  has  developed  a  race  of 
modern  American  cliff-dwellers,  whose  habitat  is 
the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  A  visitor 
to  the  city  never  would  guess  their  presence,  and 
even  the  bred-in-the-bone  New  Yorker  seldom 
stops  to  give  them  a  thought,  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  cliff-dweller,  though  located  in  the  bus- 
iest part  of  the  great  city,  is  quite  apart  from  all 
the  bewildering  noises  and  activities  that  make 
a  bedlam  of  this  section  of  the  metropolis  during 
the  business  day. 

Perched  high  up  in  mid-air,  atop  the  lofty 
office  buildings  of  the  city,  are  little  homes  as 
quiejt  and  secluded  as  though  they  stood  beside 
some  country  lane,  instead  of  directly  above 
throbbing, hurrying,  maddening  Broadway.  Quaint 
little  houses  they  are,  with  ample  dooryards, 
many  of  which  are  filled  with  brightly  colored 
flower-beds.  To  one  who  is  hungry  for  a  glimpse 
of  country  greenery  they  are  as  oases  in  the  great 
stone  desert  that  constitutes  the  business  section 
of  New  York.  These  are  the  dwellings  of  the 
modern  cliff-men,  most  of  whom  are  the  janitors 


and  superintendents  of  the  great  sky-scrapers. 
Several  years  ago  some  inventive  architect  de- 
vised the  plan  of  locating  the  caretakers  and  their 
families  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  of  which 
they  have  charge.  The  plan  was  so  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  that  it  has  been  very  generally 
followed.  Within  an  area  of  a  few  blocks  in  the 
downtown  district  dozens  of  families  are  living 
thus,  above  the  eaves  of  the  tallest  buildings  in 
the  world.  They  form  a  quaint  and  interesting 
colony. 

The  little  dwellings  which  form  the  homes  of 
the  roof-dwellers  are  regular  cottages,  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  great  structures  on 
which  they  are  built.  They  are  constructed  cf 
wood  or  brick  and  they  nestle  on  the  great  sky- 
scrapers like  Swiss  chalets  on  as  many  mountain 
peaks. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  the  life 
of  the  roof-dweller  must  be  a  lonely  one,  but  he 
has  his  own  diversions,  and  he  enjoys  many 
advantages  not  to  be  obtained  by  other  residents 
of  the  city,  not  even  by  the  wealthy  householders 
of  fashionable  Fifth  avenue.  Sunlight  and  fresh 
air — the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  city  life — are  en- 
joyed by  the  residents  of  the  roofs,  in  unstinted 
quantities.  They  are  upt  crowded  by  their  neigh- 
bors; they  enjoy  a  delightful  seclusion;  while  at 
their  feet  is  spread  the  vast  and  ever-changing 
panorama  of  the  city  and  its  glorious  harbor. 

From  his  aerial  home  the  new  cliff-man  can 
look  down  upon  the  streets  below,  with  their 
swarming  crowds  of  what,  from  his  lofty  perch, 
look  like  scurrying  ants.  He  can  see  the  elevated 
trains  puffing  along,  looking  almost  like  toys. 
Around  him  rise  the  rival  sky-scrapers — modern 
towers  of  Babel,  pulsating  with  the  hurrying  life 
within.  The  great  metropolis  stretches  away  to 
the  northward,  between  its  confining  rivers,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Here  and  there  its 
uniformity  is  relieved  by  some  great  building 
looming  high  above  its  fellows.  Southward  the 
harbor's  broad  expanse,  alive  with  craft  of  every 
sort,  invites  his  eye.  Here  pass  the  gigantic 
ocean  greyhounds— 4he  ferries  of  the  Atlantic; 
here,  too,  are  tramp  steamers  from  all  the  ports 
of  all  the  seas;  busy  little  harbor-tugs;  huge 
ferryboats  that  float  along  like  great  turtles;  high- 
masted  schooners  of  the  coasting  trade  and  white- 
wing^ed  yachts  on  pleasure  bent.  Liberty,  with 
her  uplifted  torch,  stands  boldly  out  to  view  near 
at  hand,  while  the  horizon  to  the  south  and  west 
is  bound  by  the  hills  of  Staten  Island  and  New 
Jersey's  busy  shores.  On  the  other  hand — scarce- 
ly more  than  a  bowshot  distant,  it  seems  from 
this  great  height — lies  Brooklyn,  the  city  of  homes 
and  churches,  with  the  mighty  span  of  her  con- 
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necting  bridge  like  a  ribbon  of  steel  across  the 
stream.  The  roof-d-wellers  too,  can  see  the  tre- 
mendous forces  of  nature  at  work  in  all  their 
magnificence.  When  a  summer  thunderstorm 
sweeps  the  city,  they  can  observe  the  full  beauty 
of  its  display;  the  black  clouds  veiling  the  sky, 
the  great  curtain  of  rain  walling  out  everything 
around  and  the  blinding  glare  of  the  lightning, 
with,  perhaps,  some  huge  building  outlines  against 
it.  Or,  again,  they  can  watch  the  fog  stealing 
down  to  veil  the  city  and  harbor  in  gray. 

No  more  beautiful  sight  can  be  imagined  than 
is  to  be  witnessed  from  some  lofty  roof  of  lower 
New  York  on  a  clear  summer  evening.  The  red 
and  green  and  yellow  gleams  from  the  harbor 
craft  go  dancing  hither  and  thither  like  so  many 
fireflies. 

The  enterprising  housewife  among  these  deni- 
zens of  the  roof  is  able  to  brighten  her  home  with 
many  delightful  features.  She  may  have  her 
flower-gardens  and  even  a  little  patch  of  vege- 
tables reared  in  soil  brought  from  below.  Trail- 
ing vines  may  be  trained  along  the  cottage  walls, 
and  with  shrubs  and  plants  disposed  about  the 
borders  of  the  roof  it  is  possible  to  transform 
the  whole  into  a  charming  hanging  garden. 

In  the  long  summer  evenings  the  tables  can  be 
moved  out  into  the  yard,  and  here  the  roof  dwell- 
ers can  sit  and  take  tea  amid  the  coolness  and 
quiet.  Here,  too,  they  can  entertain  their  less 
fortunate  friends  who  are  condemned  to  live  in 
stuffy  flats  or  apartments.  Hammocks  may  be 
swung  to  give  added  comfort  and  pleasure  to  life, 
and  awnings  put  up  in  summer  to  keep  the  place 
cool  through  the  mid-day  hours. 


Tahftt John  La  Fargt 8crlbtt§r'9 

When  we  rose  in  the  early  morning  our  ship 
had  already  passed  the  reef,  and  we  were  in  the 
harbor  of  Papeete.  There  was  the  usual  en- 
chantment of  the  land,  a  light  blue  sky  and  a  light 
blue  sea;  an  air  that  felt  cooler  than  that  of 
Samoa,  whatever  the  thermometer  might  say; 
and  when  we  had  landed,  a  funny  little  town, 
stretched  along  the  beach,  under  many  trees. 
From  under  their  shade  the  outside  blue  was  still 
more  wonderful,  and  at  the  edge,  where  the  blue 
of  sky  and  sea  came  together  opposite  us,  the 
island  of  Moorea,  all  mountain,  peaked  and  en- 
grailed like  some  far  distance  of  Titian's  land- 
scapes, seemed  swimming  in  the  blue. 

Near  the  quay,  neatly  edged  with  stone  steps, 
ships  lay  only  a  few  rods  oflf  in  the  deep  water, 
or  their  yards  touching  the  branches  of  the  great 
trees.  Further  out,  on  a  French  man-of-war,  the 
bugle  marked  the  passing  duty  of  the  hour.  But 
everything  else  was  lazy,  except  the  little  hordes 


driven  by  the  Kanakas.  Natives  moved  easily 
about,  no  longer  with  the  stride  of  the  Samoans, 
•which  throws  out  the  knees  and  feet,  as  if  it  were 
for  the  stage.  People  were  lighter  built,  more 
"efface";  but  there  were  pretty  faces,  many  evi- 
dently those  of  half-breeds. 

White  men  were  there  with  the  same  contrast- 
ing look  of  fierceness  and  inquisitiveness  marked 
in  their  faces,  which  now  that  we  see  less  of  them, 
look  beaky  and  eager  in  contrast  with  the  brown 
types  that  fill  the  larger  part  of  our  sight  and 
acquaintance. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  the  persons  for 
whom  we  had  introductions,  and  set  about 
through  various  more  or  less  shady  streets  marked 
French-wise  on  the  corners:  "Rue  des  Beaux- 
Arts,"  "Rue  de  la  Cathedrale,"  etc. ;  first  to  a  lit- 
tle restaurant,  where  I  heard,  in  an  adjacent 
room,  "Buvons,  amis,  buvons!"  and  the  noise  of 
fencing;  then  to  hire  furniture  and  buy  household 
needs  for  the  housekeeping  we  proposed  to  set 
up  that  very  day,  for  there,  are  no  hotels.  The 
evening  was  ended  at  the  "Cercle,"  where  we 
played  dominoes,  to  remind  ourselves  that  we 
were  in  some  outlying  attachment  of  provincial 
France.  By  the  next  morning  we  were  settled 
in  a  little  cottage  on  the  beach  that  is  shaded 
all  along  by  trees;  we  had  engaged  a  cook,  and 
Awoki  was  putting  all  to  rights.  As  we  walk 
back  into  the  town  there  are  French  walls  and 
yellow  stuccoed  houses  for  government  purposes. 
A  few  officers  in  white,  and  soldiers,  pass 
along. 

A  few  scattered  French  ladies  pass  under  the 
trees;  so  far  as  we  can  tell  (for  we  have  been 
long  away)  dressed  in  some  correct  French  fash- 
ion, looking  not  at  all  incongruous,  because  al- 
ready we  feel  that  this  is  dreamland — that  any- 
body in  any  guise  is  natural  here,  except  a  few 
Europeans,  who  meet  the  place  half-way,  and  be- 
long neither  to  where  they  came  from,  nor  to 
the  unreality  of  the  place  they  are  in.  There  is 
no  noise ;  the  street  is  the  beach ;  the  trappings  of 
the  artillery  horses  and  the  scabbards  of  the 
sabres  rattle  in  a  profound  silence  so  great  that 
I  can  distinctly  count  the  pulsation  of  the  water 
running  from  the  fountain  near  us  into  the  sea. 
The  shapes  and  finish  of  the  government  build- 
ings, their  long  spaces  of  enclosure,  the  moss 
upon  them,  remind  us  of  the  sleepiest  towns  of 
out-of-the-way  bits  of  France. 

The  natives  slip  over  the  dust  in  bare  feet,  the 
v;aving  draperies  of  the  long  gowns  of  the  women 
seeming  to  add  to  the  stealthy  and  undulating 
movement  which  carries  them  along.  Many  draw 
up  under  the  arm  some  corner  of  this  long,  night- 
g^owny  dres5,  that  it  may  not  trail,  or  kt  their 
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arms  swing  loosely  to  the  rhydim  of  their  passing 
by. 

Most  of  the  native  men  wear  loose  jackets, 
sometimes  shirts,  above  the  great  loin-cloth  which 
hangs  down  from  the  waist,  and  which  is  the 
same  as  the  "lava-lava"  of  the  Samoans,  the 
"sulu"  of  the  Fijians,  and  is  here  called  the 
"pareu." 

Many  of  the  women  have  garlands  round  their 
necks  and  flowers  behind  their  ears.  Occasionally 
we  hear  sounds  of  singing  that  come  back  to  us 
from  some  cross-street,  and  as  I  have  ventured  to 
look,  I  see,  in  a  little  enclosure,  some  women 
seated,  and  one  standing  before  them  making  the 
gestures,  perhaps  of  a  dance;  and,  I  grieve  to 
say,  looking  as  if  all  had  begun  their  latest  even- 
ing very  early  in  the  day.  But  this  I  have  noticed 
from -sheer  inquisitiveness. 

I  feel  that  in  another  hour  or  so  I  shall  not  care 
to  look  for  anything,  but  shall  sit  quietly  and  let 
everything  pass  like  the  turn  of  a  revolving  pano- 
rama. In  this  state  of  mind,  which  represents  the 
idleness  of  arrival,  we  meet  at  our  Consul's  an 
agreeable  young  gentleman  belonging  to  a  family 
well  known  to  us  by  name — the  Branders,  a  fam- 
ily that  represents,  though  mixed  with  European, 
the  best  blood  of  the  islanders.  They  speak 
French  and  English  with  the  various  accents  and 
manners  that  belong  to  those  divisions  of  Eu- 
ropean society;  they  are  well  connected  over  in 
Scotland.  Do  you  remember  the  Branders  of 
Lorna  Doone? 

In  the  evening,  with  some  remnant  of  energy, 
we  walk  still  further  th^n  our  house  upon  the 
beach,  passing  over  the  same  roads  that  Stoddard 
wearily  trod  in  his  South  Sea  Idylls.  We  try  to 
find,  by  the  little  river  that  ends  our  walk,  on 
this  side  of  the  old  French  fort,  the  calaboose 
where  Melville  was  shut  up.  There  is  no  one  to 
help  us  in  our  search;  no  one  remembers  any- 
thing. Buildings  occupy  the  spaces  of  woodland 
that  Melville  saw  about  him.  Nothing  remains 
but  the  same  charm  of  light  and  air  which  he, 
like  all  others,  has  tried  to  describe  and  to  bring 
back  home  in  words.  But-  the  beach  is  still  as 
beautiful  as  if  composed  for  Claude  Lorrain. 
Great  trees  stand  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tide- 
less  sea.  Where  the  shallows  run  in  at  times, 
canoes  with  outriggers  are  pulled  up.  People  sit 
near  the  water's  edge,  on  the  grass.  Outside  of  all 
the  shade,  we  see  the  island  of  Moorea,  further 
out  than  the  far  line  of  the  reef,  no  longer  blue, 
but  glowing  like  a  rose  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twilight. 

At  night  we  hear  girls  passing  before  our  lit- 
tle garden;  we  see  them  swinging  together,  with 
arms  about  the  flowers  of  their  necks.     They 


sing — alas!  not  always  soberly,  and  the  wind 
brings  the  odor  of  the  gardenias  that  cover  their 
necks  and  heads'. 

In  the  night  the  silence  becomes  still  greater 
around  us,  though  we  hear,  at  a  distance,  the 
music  of  the  band  that  plays  in  the  square, 
which  is  the  last  amusement  left  to  this  dreary, 
deserted  village  called  a  town.  In  th^  square, 
which  is  surrounded  by  many  trees,  through 
which  one  passes  to  hidden  official  buildings,  na- 
tive musicians  play  European  music,  apparently 
accommodated  to  their  own  ideas,  but  all  in  ex- 
cellent time,  so  that  one  just  realizes  that  some- 
how or  other  these  airs  must  have  been  certain 
well-known  ones.  But  nothing  matters  very 
much. 

A  few  visitors  walk  about;  native  women  sit 
in  rows  on  the  ground,  apparently  to  sell  flowers, 
which  they  have  before  them.  People  of  distinc- 
tion make  visits  to  a  few  carriages,  drawn  up 
under  the  trees.  Occasionally,  in  the  shadows, 
or  before  the  lights,  in  an  uncertain  manner,  na- 
tives begin  to  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
band.  But  it  is  all  listless,  apparently,  at  least 
to  the  sight,  and  just  as  drowsy  as  the  day. 

In  the  very  early  morning,  we  drive  to  the  end 
of  the  bay  at  Point  Venus,  to  see  the  stones  placed 
by  Wilkes  and  subsequent  French  navigators,  in 
order  to  test  the  growth  of  the  coral  outside.  And 
we  make  a  call  on  a  retired  French  naval  officer, 
who  has  been  about  here,  more  or  less,  since  1843, 
the  time  of  Melville.  We  drive  at  first  through 
back  roads  of  no  special  character.  We  pass 
through  a  great  avenue  of  trees,  over  ardies, 
the  pride  of  the  town,  we  cross  a  river-tor- 
rent, and  the  end  of  our  road  brings  us  along 
the  sea,  but  far  up,  so  that  we  look  down  over 
spaces  of  palm  and  indentations  of  small  bays 
fringed  with  foam,  all  in  the  shade  below  us. 
On  the  sea-outline  always  the  island  of  Moorea, 
and  back  on  Tahiti  the  great  mountain,  the  Aorai, 
the  edge,  apparently,  of  a  great  central  crater; 
a  fantastic,  serrated  peak,  called  the  "Diadem"; 
also  an  edge  of  the  great  chasm;  and,  on  either 
side,  long  slopes  that  run  to  the  sea  from  the 
central  heights,  and  recall  the  slopes  of  Hawaii. 
But  all  is  green ;  even  the  8,000  feet  of  the  Aorai, 
which  look  blue  and  violet,  melt  into  green  around 
us,  so  as  to  show  that  the  same  verdure  passes 
unbroken,  wherever  there  is  a  foothold,  from  the 
sea  to  the  highest  tops.  This  haze  of  green,  so 
delicate  as  to  be  namable  only  by  other  colors, 
gives  a  look  of  sweetness  to  these  high  spaces,  and 
makes  them  repeat,  in  tones  of  light,  against  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  chords  of  color  similar  to  those 
of  the  trees  and  the  grass  against  the  blue  and 
violet  of  the  sea. 
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The  Part9d  Threadt J,  W.  Foley BIsmarek  Tribune 

If  he  came  back,  I  wonder  would  he  know 
The  voices,  whispering  of  the  long  ago? 
If  he  came  back,  I  wbnder  would  he  see 
The  beauties,  buried  now,  that  used  to  be? 
If  he  came  back,  back  from  the  dust  and  dead, 
I  wonder  would  he  seek  the  broken  thread. 
And  follow  on,  o'er  sod  and  o'er  sea. 
Until  it  led  him  back  to  youth,  and  me? 

If  he  came  back,  I  wonder  would  he  share 
My  dreams?    Or  would  the  roses  in  my  hair 
Be  but  dull,  voiceless  flowers  of  the  spring. 
Speechless  and  silent;  mute;  nor  whispering 
The  secrets  once  they  told?    Or  would  they  glow 
With  the  sweet  memories  of  long  ago. 
Where  every  petal  quivered  with  the  weight 
And  grandeur  of  a  rapture  passionate? 

If  he  came  back,  I  wonder  would  he  feel 
The  rapture  of  the  hopes  that  used  to  steal 
From  out  the  tinted  twilight  as  we  stood 
Beneath  the  boughs,  in  the  thick,  leafy  wood. 
Thrilled  with  the  song  whose  silent  melody 
None  heard,  in  all  its  ecstasy,  but  we? 
Would  be  now  hear  that  whispered  song  and  low 
If  he  came  back,  who  went  so  long  agor 

Where  ends  the  song  that  is  yet  half  unsung? 
In  the  still  mound,  where  the  green  turf  upnung? 
Dies  all  the  music,  or  but  hid   in  air. 
Trembling,  yet  mute,  in  that  vast  Otherwhere? 
The  threads  now  parted,  who  shall  mend  again. 
Weld  broken  links,  restore  the  chain?  and  then 
When  they  come  back,  who  have  been  gone  so  long, 
I  wonder  will  they  know  the  old,  sweet  song? 

The  Valley  Over  Yonder.. Horaoe  Seymour  Keller. ., Pittsburg  Dispatch 

Over  yonder  is  the  valley 

Where  the  tiger-lily  grows. 
Where  the  shady  lane  is  scented 

With  the  perfume  of  the  rose; 
There  the  ivy  vines  are  weaving 

Wreaths  along  the  garden  wall. 
Ah  I  my  heart  grows  weary  waiting 

For  the  sweetness  of  it  all. 

There  the  poplar  trees  are  standing — 

Sentinels  to  guard  the  way; 
There  the  katydids  are  singing 

At  the  close  of  summer  day. 
Sweet  old  valley  over  yonder 

With  its  tenderness  and  rest, 
Where  no  bitterness  and  sorrow 

Come  to  trouble  and  molest. 

Ah!  I  think  I  hear  the  whispers 

Of  the  rustling  leaves  at  night. 
And  the  sighing  of  the  zephyrs 

Filled  with  echoes  of  delight. 
Ah!  my  soul — for  all  this  sweetness! 

How  I  long  to  wander  where 
All  is  gentleness  and  comfort 

In  the  valley  over  there. 


There  the  caged  canary's  singing 

In  its  nook  beside  the  door; 
There  the  gravel  path  is  leading 

From  the  vine-clad  porch  before; 
There  the  welcome  door's  awaiting. 

Open  wide  to  greet  again 
The  poor  heart  that's  tired,  tired, 

With  the  bitterness  and  pain. 

All  is  gentleness  of  spirit 

In  the  valley  over  there, 
Where  my  dear  old  mother's  waiting 

With  a  mother's  patient  care. 
And  the  mother  arms  are  reaching 

To  enfold  me  close  and  near 
To  her  bosom,  warm  and  loving. 

And  the  heart  so  fondly  dear. 

Peaceful  valley  over  yonder! 

Nature  sighs  a  soothing  psalm 
To  erase  the  worldly  sorrow. 

Bringing  happiness  and  calm. 
I  will  greet  you,  quiet  valley. 

With  your  comfort  and  your  rest. 
When  I  lay  my  head  in  gladness 

On  my  dear  old  mother's  breast. 

QladaomeDays Washington  Star 

Let  US  be  joyful!    Once  again 

The  merry  summer  time  is  here! 
The  daisies  glint  across  the  plain. 

The  hum  of  insects  soothes  the  ear. 
The  ice  man  leaves  a  tiny  speck. 

Soon  melted  in  the  morning  glow; 
Your  collar  wilts  about  your  neck 

Just  as  it  did  so  long  ago. 
The  fly  now  dodges  Irom  your  face 

And  laughs  to  see  you  smite  your  cheek; 
You  find  a  summer  boarding  place 

That  charges  all  you  earn  per  week. 
You  stand  up  in  a  crowded  car. 

And  soon  are  crushed,  a  total  wreck; 
And  some  one  with  a  strong  cigar 

Is  dropping  ashes  down  your  neck. 
So  come,  and  join  the  glad  refrain 

That  echoes  distantly  and  clear. 
Let  us  be  joyful!    Once  again 

The  merry  summer  time  is  here! 

Polly 's  Posing Indianapolis  Sun 

Polly's  in  the  garden, 

B ravin'  all  the  heat, 
Leanin'  o'er  the  roses, 

Tip-toed  on  her  feet! 
Ever  see  a  picture 

Ever  half  as  sweet? 

Polly's  in  the  garden! 

Look  at  Polly's  face! 
Innocence   an'    roses. 

Purity  an*  grace! 
One  o*  Polly's  sweethearts 

Comin'   past  the   place! 
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Polly's   in   the    garden!  Far  off  I  seem  to  see  her  now, 

Purty — lawsy  sakes!  Before  her  kneeling  worshiper; 

Gal's  the  same,  I  reckon,  The  dust  of  years  is  on  her  brow, 

Town  or  country  jakes!  The  centuries  are  over  her! 

Polly  knows,  I  bet  you, 
Picture  that  she  makes! 


At  Life' B  Last  Tao9rn Atlanta  Constitution 


I  dare  not  think  what  might  have  been? 

Yet,  as  she  comes  at  Love's  command, 
The  heart  thrills  like  a  mandolin 

Swept  by  a  lover's  trembling  hand; 


How  changed  is  all!     .     .    .     I  long  no  more 

To  climb  the  heights  where  many  fail; 
But  sit  here,  at  Life's  tavern  door.  And  still  I  dream,  when  dreams  are  o'er    .... 

And  smoke  my  pipe,  and  quaff  my  ale.  Far  off  Love's  voices  faint  and  fail; 

Here,  at  Life's  ghostly  tavern  door, 

rr  .    ,,       ,     J      f         I     ^1.  ^    •  I  smoke  my  pipe,  and  quaff  my  ale. 

If  m  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rise  j  ^  y  »  h  j 

And  fade  into  the  ether  fast, 

I  do  behold  Letitia's  eyes, 

They  lack  the  luster  of  the  past.  SamoFoUow Commoner 

One  thing  I  notice  as  the  world 
It  was  best  yesterday  when  she—  I  slowly  travel  through- 

Knowing  my  heart  adored  her  so —  The  man  who  growls  about  the  heat 

Gave  all  her  glances  bright  to  me;  Is  the  same  man  I'd  always  meet 

And  yet  it  seems  an  age  ago!  Kicking  when  cold  winds  blow. 

Comie  Opera  Sea  Song New  York  Preee 

There  once  was  a  finnicky  sailorman  who  sailed  the  billowy  sea. 

(I've  never  been  out  when  it  looked  that  way, 

But  that  is  what  all  of  the  operas  say. 
And  whatever  the  fashion  insists  upon  is  stylish  enough  for  me!) 

The  billowy  sea  was  full  of  sharks  who  flirted  each  tail  and  fin. 
And  as  soon  as  a  salt  fell  overboard  they  hustled  to  take  him  in. 
"Avast!"  then  bellowed  the  sailorman  (I  reckon  he  said  "Avast!") 
"I'll  rid  the  sea  of  all  o'  ye  or  I'll  ship  before  the  mast! 

"So,  yo!  ho!  ho! 

And  a  helm  a  hard-a-leel" 
(Its  syllables  so  will  always  go 

On  the  tail  of  a  song  o'  sea!) 
"So,  yo!  ho!  ho! 

And  a  helm  a  hard-a-lee!" 
(If  he  didn't  say  that 
They're  syllables  pat 

And  heavy  enough  for  me.) 

The  sharks  they  gathered  from  far  and  wide,  this  solemn  old  salt  to  see. 

(I  haven't  an  atom  of  proof  of  this — 

It  shows  what  a  silly  old  song  this   is. 
But   the    silliest   songs   are   all   the  rage,  so  it's  silly  the  song  must  be!) 

The  sharks  they  gave  him  the  high  hee-hee.  and  also  the  hoarse  ha-ha; 
Said  they,  "Oh,  tell  us  another  joke;  we'd  like  to  tell  pa-pa!" 
"Ahoy!"  then  bellowed  the  sailorman.     (If  he  didn't  say  that  he  swore.) 
"I'll  do  as  I  said!  I'll  see  ye  dead  or  I'll  do  as  I  said  before!" 

The  sailorman  pulled  his  forelock  out  and  a  hitch  to  his  pants  gave  he. 

(You'll  note  that  a  salt  whose  clothes  hang  right 

Is  never  a  salt  by  a  thundering  sight! 
And  whatever  this  salt  of  mine  may  do  is  the  regular  thing  you'll  see.) 

"Belay!"  then  bellowed  the  sailorman  as  he  bit  off  a  pound  of  quid. 
(Belay  was  the  only  thing  he'd  left,  which  accounts  for  what  he  did.) 
He  chawed  and  he  spat  and  he  thought  a  while,  and  finally  yelled  at  last, 
"Oh,  damn  your  eyes!  I'll  tell  no  lies,   I'll   ship  before  the  mast!" 
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Measuring  the  Sky* 


Since  the  beginning  of  last  autumn  astron- 
omers have  been  engaged  in  a  renewed  attack 
upon  the  grandest  problem  of  their  science — ^the 
measurement  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  scale  upon  which  our  solar  system  is  built. 
Fifty  observatories  of  the  northern  world  are 
allied  upon  the  campaign,  combining  their  forces 
in  the  common  interest  of  advancing  ^long  a  new 
road  which  has  suddenly  been  opened  to  them 
just  when  it  seemed  that  all  farther  advance  was 
for  the  present  blocked. 

In  the  history  of  astronomy  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  Is  the 
record  of  a  long  series  of  efforts  to  determine  this 
distance,  in  which  the  attack  was  made  from 
every  side,  with  every  resource  which  the  rapid 
advance  in  power  of  instrument  and  power  of 
new  method  had  added  to  the  armament  at  the 
disposal  of  the  astronomer. 

Forty  years  ago  our  knowledge  of  the  sun's 
distance  was  based  upon  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  and  the  accepted  value 
was  95,000,000  miles.  For  more  than  a  century 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  of  revising  the 
measures,  and  the  whole  astronomical  world 
awaited  eagerly  the  pair  of  transits  which  were 
to  take  place  in  1874  and  1882,  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  arriving  then  at  a  trustworthy  re- 
sult. 

The  dramatic  character  of  the  operations  that 
were  undertaken  aroused  a  general  public  en- 
thusiasm for  the  problem.  Parliaments  were 
called  upon  to  vote  large  supplies.  Expeditions 
from  all  countries  fitted  out  to  the  most  remote 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  an  occasional  tale  of 
bodily  hardships  added  a  touch  of  human  interest 
to  scientific  doings.  Best  of  all,  wherever  over 
half  the  world  the  sky  was  clear,  people  had 
themselves  from  their  own  doorsteps  watched 
through  smoked  glasses  the  planet  Venus  pass, 
a  small  dark  body,  across  the  shining  surface  of 
the  sun;  and  they  were  curious  to  know  what 
advantage  the  astronomers  had  gained  in  going 
so  far  afield. 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  the  planet  Venus,  passing  di- 
rectly between  our  earth  and  the  sun,  is  seen  ap- 
parently projected  upon  the  latter  as  a  round 
black  spot,  observers  at  widely-separated  stations 
measure  at  carefully  determined  instants  of  time 
the  position  of  the  planet  upon  the  sun's  disc. 
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And  because  they  are  watching  from  different 
points,  the  aspect  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  quite 
the  same  at  the  two  stations.  There  is  a  slight 
shift  in  the  position  of  the  planet,  a  very  small 
difference  indeed,  but  still  a  quantity  which  can 
be  measured  with  refined  instruments,  and  which, 
combined  with  a  careful  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  base  line  between  the  two  stations, 
gives  eventually  the  distance  of  the  sun.  The 
more  widely  separated  the  stations  the  greater  is 
the  shift  to  be  measured  and  the  more  powerful 
is  the  method.  So  the  expeditions  went,  some  of 
them,  to  far-distant  lands,  to  New  Zealand,*  to 
South  America,  and  to  antarctic  Kerguelen 
Island. 

They  had  come  to  observe  a  phenomenon  which 
could  never  be  presented  to  the  sight  more  than 
twice  in  a  lifetime.  That  fact  alone  prevents  any 
man  from  becoming  an  experienced  observer  of 
transits  of  Venus.  Attempts  had  been  made  to 
get  over  this  difficulty  by  constructing  models 
which  gave  a  very  fair  representation  of  the 
phenomena,  and  the  observers  were  assiduously 
practised  in  the  observations  of  artificial  transits. 
But  there  was  something  which  could  not  be  imi- 
tated and  studied  beforehand — the  effect  of  the 
sun  lighting  up  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet  and 
surrounding  it  with  a  halo  of  brightness. 

This  appearance  seems  to  have  come  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  the  observers  of  the  transit 
of  1874,  and  It  had  a  serious  effect  upon  their 
observations.  Even  if  everything  had  come 
to  pass  as  was  expected,  it  was  a  severe 
trial  of  nerve  and  skill.  The  difficulties  of  work- 
ing in  a  temporary  camp  can  be  barely  indicated. 
The  instruments  suffer  slight  mishaps  upon  the 
journey,  and  there  is  no  workshop  in  which  to 
repair  them;  chronometers  which  have  traveled 
rough  roads  in  tropical  climates  are  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  standard  clocks  which  have 
been  left  at  home.  There  is  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  the  irreparable  effect  of  some 
failure  at  the  critical  moment,  of  instrumental 
mishap  or  cloudy  sky.  It  is  at  best  a  bad  prepar- 
ation for  the  supreme  moments  of  a  man's  life, 
when  he  has  to  reap  in  a  few  precious  minutes 
the  fruits  of  years  of  labor.  And  to  crown  the 
difficulties  there  came  this  unexpected  appearance 
of  a  ring  of  lights  round  the  planet,  which  con- 
fused itself  with  the  edge  of  the  sun  and  ren- 
dered uncertain  the  most  important  observations 
of  all— the  determination  of  th^  iu^tants  when 
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the  planet  enters  upon  and  passes  off  the  sun's 
disc. 

This  was  the  classical  method  of  determining 
the  distance  of  the  sun.  It  had  met  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success  in  early  years  at  the  transit 
of  1769,  and  for  the  following  hundred  years, 
during  which  no  transits  occurred,  it  had  been 
taught  in  the  schools  and  established  in  the  text 
books.  And  when  in  1874  it  was  put  again  to  the 
test,  it  broke  down.  Unfortunately  the  newer 
methods  which  were  tried  on  the  same  occasion 
proved  disappointing  also.  Photography  was 
pressed  into  the  service  because  it  can  record  its 
impressions  very  quickly  and  without  emotion. 
Its  function  was  to  produce  pictures  of  the  event, 
and  the  astronomer  hoped  that  he  would  be  able 
to  study  and  measure  those  pictures  at  his  leisure. 
The  hopes  which  were  built  upon  this  new  method 
were  unfulfilled  in  the  end.  The  photographs 
proved  hard  to  measure,  and  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory. 

The  distinguished  astronomer  who  is  now  his 
Majesty's  astronomer  at.  the  Cape  had  shared  in 
the  difficulties  of  1874,  and  was  not  content  to 
risk  another  failure  in  the  same  way.  While  the 
world  was  preparing  to  try  again  at  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  1882,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  fore- 
stalling their  efforts  by  securing  the  desired  result 
single-handed  in  1877.  In  that  year,  the  year 
of  the  discovery  of  his  two  satellites,  the  planet 
Mars  came  unusually  near  the  earth — a  mere  30,- 
000,000  miles  away.  If  the  planet's  distance 
could  be  well  determined  the  problem  of  the 
distance  of  the  sun  was  solved.  For  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun,  and  consequently  from  one  another,  are 
known  with  an  accuracy  far  exceeding  our 
knowledge  of  the  distance  in  miles  of  any  one  of 
them.  If  one  distance  be  determined  the  rest  can 
be  immediately  deduced  from  it,  and  so  the  dis- 
tance of  Mars  from»the  earth  will  give  us  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

So  Sir  David  Gill  set  out  in  the  summer  of  1877 
to  determine  the  distance  of  the  planet  Mars. 
His  instrument  was  the  heliometer,  which  is  the 
most  refined  and  beautiful  instrument  ever  in- 
vented for  measuring  directly  the  distance  be- 
tween two  points  in  the  sky  not  very  far  apart, 
the  angular  distance  of  star  from  star,  or  of 
planet  from  star.  The  station  chosen  for  the  ob- 
servations was  on  the  Island  of  Ascension,  close 
to  the  equator;  and  it  was  close  to  the  equator 
for  this  reason,  that  determinations  of  the 
distance  of  a  planet  or  of  the  sun  require  that  ob- 
servations shall  be  made  at  two  widely  separated 
stations.  There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  satis- 
fying this  condition.    One  way  is  to  send  ob- 


servers to  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  as 
was  done  in  the  transit  of  Venus  expeditions. 
The  other  way  is  less  troublesome.  The  ob- 
server makes  a  first  set  of  observations  early  in 
the  evening,  and  goes  to  bed.  While  he  is  asleep, 
the  earth  in  its  rotation  is  carrying  him  and  his 
instrtunent  round  with  it,  and  before  dawn  he  can 
repeat  the  observations  of  the  evening  before 
from  a  point  thousands  of  miles  away  from  where 
they  were  made. 

It  is  clearly  an  advantage  to  be  near  the  equa- 
tor, for  there  the  distance  traversed  during  the 
night  is  greatest.  So  Ascension  was  chosen  for 
a  station,  and  the  heliometer  was  set  up  on  the 
sht)re  of  Mars  Bay.  Throughout  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  of  1877  Mars  was  visible 
all  through  the  night.  Early  in  the  evening  its 
place  among  the  surrounding  stars  w^s  measured. 
During  the  night  the  rotation  of  the  earth  trans- 
ported the  observatory  some  six  thousand  miles 
away,  and  when  in  the  morning  the  planet  was, 
from  the  new  point  of  view,  compared  with  the 
same  stars,  the  shift  in  its  position  among  them 
was  measured,  and  the  amount  of  the  shift  was 
a  measure  of  the  distance  of  the  planet. 

The  simplicity  of  the  scheme  almost  ensured  its 
success.  Personality  of  one  observer  and  pecu- 
liarities of  one  instrument  only  were  involved. 
Unfavorable  skies  and  minor  mishaps  were 
powerless  to  wreck  the  work — for  it  extended 
over  months  instead  of  minutes,  and  the  failure 
of  one  night  was  turned  into  the  success  of  the 
next.  In  her  book.  Six  Months  in  Ascension,  the 
astronomer's  wife  has  given  an  account  of  the 
small  trials  and  the  great  successes  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  of  the  triumphant  return  to  England 
at  the  end  of  1877,  with  results  which  all  the 
transit  of  Venus  expeditions  of  1882  could 
scarcely  hope  to  rival. 

The  necessary  calculations  were  not  long  de- 
layed, and  they  gave  for  the  distance  of  the  sun 
93,080,000  miles — two  millions  less  than  the 
original  result  from  the  transit  of  1769,  and  a 
million  and  a-half  greater  than  the  distance  which 
had  been  obtained  from  a  rediscussion  of  those 
observations.  The  uncertainty  had  been  nearly 
two  million  miles,  and  it  was  reduced  by  these  ob- 
servations of  Mars  at  Ascension  to  not  much 
more  than  300,000  miles. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  expedition  to 
Ascension  was  undertaken  because  Sir  David  Gill 
had  early  convinced  himself  that  the  transit  of 
Venus  expeditions  would  not  fulfil  the  hopes  that 
had  been  built  upon  them.  That  forecast  has  been 
amply  justified.  The  work  has  taken  many  years 
to  complete,  and  even  now  is  not  quite  all  pub- 
lished, and  the  results  are  discordant  and  uncer- 
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tain  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  300,000  miles 
to  which  the  Mars  observations  had  reduced  the 
uncertainty  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sun's 
distance. 

But  the  result  of  these  Mars  observations  was 
not  long  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged.  It  was 
soon  pointed  out  that  there  was  one  possible 
source  of  error  that  had  not  been  eliminated — 
which  had,  indeed,  at  that  time  scarcely  been 
recognized.  It  is  a  small  secondary  eflPect  of  the 
refraction  to  which  the  rays  of  light  from  a  star 
or  planet  are  subject  when  they  pass  through  our 
atmosphere,  and  in  virtue  of  it  the  image  of  a 
planet  low  down  in  the  sky,  when  it  is  examined 
in  the  telescope,  is  found  to  have  a  slight  blue 
border  along  ^the  upper  and  a  red  border  along 
the  lower  edge  of  its  disc.  In  the  case  of 
Mars  this  might  produce  a  particularly  notice- 
able result,  for  the  ruddy  planet  was  often 
observed  in  a  blue  twilight  sky.  The  blue  border 
would  then  be  lost  in  the  blue  sky,  and  the  red 
border  would  be  assimilated  with  the  red  disc 
of  the  planet,  so  that  the  planet  would  always  ap- 
pear slightly  displaced.  It  was  an  effect  almost 
inappreciable  in  magnitude,  but  if  it  acted  at  all, 
it  would  always  act  in  the  same  direction,  and 
that  is  the,  most  pernicious  kind  of  error  to 
which  observations  can  be  liable. 

Mars  is  not  the  only  planet  whose  distance  can 
be  well  determined  by  direct  observation'.  Be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter  there  is  a  large  family 
of  small  planets,  which  are  farther  from  the  sun 
than  Mars,  and  consequently  at  their  nearest  are 
farther  away  from  the  earth  than  Mars  at  his 
nearest.  But  this  disadvantage  is  ftiore  than 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  indistinguish- 
able in  appearance  from  the  stars  which  surround 
them;  they  escape  almost  entirely  that  atmos- 
pheric trouble  which  brought  Mars  into  disrepute, 
and  their  small  images  can  be  observed  with  very 
much  greater  accuracy.  In  the  years  1888  and 
1889  three  of  these  small  planets.  Iris,  Victoria, 
and  Sappho,  were  at  their  nearest  to  the  earth. 
It  was  resolved  to  make  a  final  effort  to  deter- 
mine their  distance  from  the  earth. 

On  this  occasion  no  one  was  able  to  repeat  the 
programme  of  1877,  ^^^  make  a  single-handed 
determination  from  a  station  near  the  equator.  A 
great  scheme  of  cooperation  was  organized  be- 
tween the  Cape  Observatory  and  the  observa- 
tories of  the  northern  hemisphere,  to  make  ob- 
servations as  simultaneous  as  possible  of  the 
positions  of  these  planets  among  the  surrounding 
stars.  It  was  a  return  toward  the  older  plan 
which  had  been  used  in  the  transit  of  Venus  work, 
of  observing  from  widely  separated  stations. 
There  were  five  northern  observatories  engaged, 


against  one  in  the  south.  But  the  climate  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  in  the  scale  against 
them,  and  in  the  result  the  forces  were  well  bal- 
anced. 

Very  soon  it  appeared  that  the  observations 
which  were  made  were  of  unexampled  accuracy. 
One  after  another  the  tables  in  the  possession  of 
astronomers  failed  to  respond  to  the  demand 
made  upon  them,  and  finally  the  whole  calcula- 
tions had  to  be  repeated  with  more  extensive  and 
accurate  tables  than  had  ever  before  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work.  Only  four  years  ago  two 
enormous  volumes  were  issued  from  the  Cape  Ob- 
servatory containing  a  complete  account  of  the 
work.  The  distance  of  the  sun  was  found  to  be 
92,874,000  miles,  with  an  uncertainty  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  last  result  agrees 
with  the  earlier  determination  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Mars  within  the  limits  of  uncertainty 
which  were  found  for  that  result.  The  limits  of 
uncertainty  had  now  been  reduced,  and  it  was 
hard  to  see  what  more  could  be  done.  Indeed, 
astronomers  would  have  been  quite  content  to  let 
the  matter  rest  for  some  years.  These  determin- 
ations of  the  distance  of  the  sun  are  laborious  in 
the  extreme,  and  there  was  much  else  waiting  to 
be  done. 

And  yet  to-day  we  are  once  more  in  the  thick 
of  a  new  attack  on  the  problem.  A  small  planet 
has  been  recently  discovered,  which  comes  on 
favorable  occasions  very  much  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  any  body  except  our  own  moon.  In  August 
of  1898  a  German  astronomer  was  searching  for 
two  small  members  of  the  huge  family  of  minor 
planets :  they  had  long  been  lost.  The  wanderers 
escaped  the  keen  grasp  of  the  photographic  plate, 
but  it  caught  a  prize  for  which  that  whole  family 
would  gladly  be  bartered — a  minor  planet,  indeed, 
in  point  of  size  and  brilliance,  but  moving  in  a 
most  unusual  path.  The  n«w  planet  is  perhaps 
not  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and  would  be  in 
no  wise  distinguished  or  important  if  it  moved 
among  its  peers.  But  some  unknown  cause  has 
placed  Eros,  thus  aptly  named  after  the  little  way- 
ward god,  in  a  path  such  as  no  minor  planet  had 
ever  before  been  known  to  pursue,  a  path  which 
brings  it  on  rare  occasions  very  near  the  earth. 
During  this  last  winter  the  first  occasion  has 
fallen  out:  we  shall  have  to  wait  thirty  years  for 
a  better  opportunity  of  determining  the  planet's 
distance,  and  it  was  impossible  to  neglect  such  a 
chance  of  determining  by  this  means  the  distance 
of  the  sun  within  the  limits  of  100,000  miles. 
And  so  astronomers  have  plunged  anew  into  the 
work;  the  observations  are  finished,  and  the  cal- 
culations are  begun. 
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An  Expected  Comet* 


By  M.  Proctor 


Among  the  periodic  comets  due  in  1901  is 
Encke's  comet,  which  is  expected  to  return  to 
perihelion  about  the  middle  of  September.  Its 
last  return  to  perihelion  took  place  on  May  24, 
1898,  the  same  day  on  which  it  also  occurred  at 
the  first  predicted  return  in  1822.  The  prediction 
was  made  by  Johann  Franz  Encke  (after  whom 
the  comet  has  been  named),  and  he  detected  the 
periodicity  of  the  comet  in  1819. 

The  comet  had  been  frequently  observed  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fifty  years,  and  as  soon  as  the 
elements  of  its  orbit  had  been  computed  and  com- 
pared with  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  comets 
which  had  previously  appeared,  it  was  found  to 
be  the  same  comet  which  had  been  observed  in 
1786,  1795  and  1805.  Having  thus  identified  the 
comet  at  four  different  returns  to  perihelion, 
Encke  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  period  of 
its  revolution  with  great  precision,  the  result 
being  three  and  one-half  years,  the  comet  having 
the  shortest  known  time  of  revolution  and  being 
the  first  of  the  short-period  comets. 

Encke  predicted  its  return  for  1822,  making 
due  allowance  for  planetary  perturbations,  and 
on  account  of  its  position  in  the  heavens,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  comet  would  only  be  visible  in 
the  southern  heavens.  The  return  of  the  comet 
was  therefore  looked  for  by  astronomers  living 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  during  the  month 
of  June  was  sighted  by  Rumker  at  Paramatta,  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  next  return  was  pre- 
dicted to  take  place  in  1825,  and  on  the  13th  of 
July — true  to  its  appointed  time — the  comet  was 
observed  by  Valz  at  Nismes. 

The  next  return  took  place  in  1828,  when  it 
was  first  seen  by  Struve,  at  Dorpat,  in  Russia,  on 
the  .13th  of  October  of  that  year,  and  remained 
under  observation  at  the  European  observatories 
until  December  25.  On  November  7,  1828,  Prof. 
Struve  made  a  series  of  observations  of  the  comet, 
and  he  noticed  a  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude 
so  near  the  center  of  brightness  in  the  comet  that 
he  mistook  it  at  first  for  the  nucleus.  The 
brightness  of  the  star  was  not  in  the  least  per- 
ceptrble  degree  diminished  by  the  mass  of  come- 
tary  matter  through  which  its  light  passed.  By 
November  30  the  comet  had  greatly  increased  in 
brightness,  and  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
traction   and    consequent    condensation    of    the 


nebulous  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  it  re- 
ceded from  the  sun. 

In  1832  the  comet  again  returned  to  its  peri- 
helion, but  bemg  unfavorably  situated  for  obser- 
vation, it  was  only  seen  by  Harding,  at  Gottingen, 
on  the  21  St  of  August.  However,  it  was  ob- 
served by  Henderson,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
during  the  entire  month  of  June,  and  was  also 
seen  at  Buenos  Ay  res.  In  1835  ^^  was  observed 
from  July  22  till  August  6,  and  in  1838  it  was 
seen  at  Breslau  on  the  14th  of  August  as  a  very 
faint,  ill-defined  object.  It  subsequently  in- 
creased in  brilliancy  and  continued  visible  until 
the  middle  of  December. 

In  combining  all  the  observations  which  had 
been  made  from  1786  to  1838  inclusive,  Encke 
found  that  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  comet 
was  regularly  diminishing  by  about  two  and  one- 
half  hours  at  each  return  to  perihelion.  This  ef- 
fect he  attributed  to  the  retarding  action  of  a  re- 
sisting medium  in  space.  This  theory  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  by  observations  made  at  the  return 
of  the  comet  in  1842,  1848,  1852,  1855,  1858,  1862 
and  up  to  1868;  but  at  its  return  in  1868  the  ac- 
celeration had  fallen  to  one-half  its  customary 
and  until  then,  constant  value.  The  change  has 
proved  permanent,  ami  accumulated  facts  bid  fair 
to  banish  the  theory  of  a  "resisting  medium"  out 
of  existence. 

The  comet  has  been  seen  at  every  return  to 
perihelion  lately,  the  dates  of  its  visits  being  1895, 
1898,  and  it  is  now  looked  for  in  I90i.t  It  has 
been  described  as  irregular  in  form  and  "lumpy" 
in  appearance,  seldom  showing  a  well-defined 
nucleus.  Under  very  favorable  circumstances 
it  can  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  but  is  usually 
visible  only  in  the  telescope.  It  does  not  exhibit 
much  in  the  way  of  jets  and  envelopes,  and  the 
train,  when  visible,  is  but  a  degree  or  two  in 
length.  As  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  a  pe- 
culiar contraction  takes  place  in  its  volume,  while 
it  resumes  its  original  dimensions  when  receding 
from  the  sun. 

According  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  explana- 
tion of  this  peculiar  contraction  is  optical  rather 
than  real. 


♦Scientific  American. 


tSince  the  above  has  been  in  type.  Enckc's  comet 
has  been  again  seen  by  several  observers.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  constellation  Gemini  in  the  eastern 
niorninf?  sky,  and  is  increasing  in  brip^htness  but  is 
not  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. — The  Editor. 
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Scientific  Problems,  Progress  and  Prophecy 
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The  Problem  of  Qraoltathn T  C.  Mendenhatt Independent 

The  "nature  of  gravitation"  is  quite  as  far  from 
being  understood  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
While  we  have  learned  to  create  and  to  destroy 
other  "fields  of  force,"  electric  and  magnetic,  and 
to  direct  and  control  the  lines  alonj  which  these 
forces  act,  we  are  helpless  in  the  omnipresence 
of  gravitation,  which  we  can  neither  create,  de- 
stroy nor  control  in  any  fashion. 

In  the  matter  of  methods  and  machinery  by 
means  of  which  scientific  research  is  carried  on, 
enormous  progress  was  made  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  through  the  development  of  "pre- 
cise measurement."  Our  processes  are  now  so 
much  more  highly  refined  than  they  were  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  many  physical  laws,  assumed 
then  to  be  rigorously  exact,  because  no  exceptions 
were  found  outside  of  recognized  experimental 
error,  are  now  known  to  be  only  approximate. 
This,  with  other  considerations  of  a  like  nature, 
has  led  to  an  overhauling  of  even  the  longest 
accepted  and  apparently  best  settled  principles  of 
physical  science. 

The  beautifully  simple  law  of  Newton  that  two 
particles  of  matter  attract  each  other  with  a  force 
directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  their 
masses  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  them,  has  not  yet  been 
proved  by  actual  laboratory  experiment.  It  rests 
on  astronomical  observations,  and  in  that  re- 
spect is  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  was 
our  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  light  before  the 
time  of  Foucault,  Fizeau  and  Michelson.  This 
law  means  that  one  gravitational  field  of  force 
does  not  interfere  with  or  modify  another,  and 
while  no  one  has  yet  made  an  experiment  which, 
upon  final  examination,  discredits  it  in  the  least 
degree,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  a  better  knowl- 
edge secured  by  more  accurate  investigation  may 
not  reveal  departures  from  it.  Newton  found 
that  gravitational  attraction  was  not  "selective" 
in  character;  that  gold,  silver,  lead,  sand,  wood, 
water,  wheat,  etc.,  were  all  equally  subject  to  it; 
hut  his  apparatus  and  methods  would  be  regarded 
to-day  as  very  crude  and  indecisive.  Within  a 
few  years  several  very  interesting  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  if  gravitation  was  "direc- 
tive," especially  in  crystalline  bodies,  but  all  re- 
sults have  thus  far  been  negative  in  character. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our  knowl- 
crltfc  of  the  "constant  of  gravitation,"  the  attrac- 
tion between  two  unit  masses  of  matter  at  unit 
distance,    has    been    greatly    improved,    but    the 


numerical  value  of  that  constant  is  still  uncertain 
to  an  extent  equal,  perhaps,  to  one  per  cent.,  a  de- 
gree of  approximation  which  cannot  long  be  tol- 
erated in  so  important  a  quantity  as  this.  But  in 
our  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  this  wonderful  force  operates  we  are  little 
better  off  than  were  our  ancestors.  No  philosopher 
can  rest  comfortably  on  the  mere  statement  that 
one  body  attracts  another.  He  is  compelled  to 
inquire  how  this  is  brought  about,  even  if  exper- 
ience has  shown  that  every  explanation  requires 
other   explanations. 

Physicists  have  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  one 
mass  of  matter  influencing  another  across  an  ab- 
solutely empty  space — that  is,  a  space  void  of  all 
means  of  transmitting  energy — and  Newton  him- 
self declared  such  a  condition  to  be  unthinkable. 
Many,  indeed,  have  declared  that  all  forces  must 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  "push"  and  never  a  "pull," 
and  this  has  made  it  necessary  to  provide  some 
method  or  medium  by  means  of  which  a  push  may 
be  communicated.  In  explanation  of  the  action 
of  electric  and  magnetic  forces  and  in  the  trans- 
mission of  radiant  energy,  such  a  medium  has 
been  found  in  the  now  well  known  "ether,"  but  it 
has  not,  as  yet,  lent  itself  to  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  gravitation.  That  we  have  been  able  to 
create  such  a  beautiful  (though  yet  incomplete) 
scheme  as  is  comprehended  under  the  term  "ether 
physics,"  with  all  of  the  accompanying  marvels 
of  experiment  and  practical  application  to  the 
betterment  of  the  physical  condition  of  man, 
while  we  stand  dumb  in  the  presence  of  the 
simple  phenomenon  of  a  stone  falling  to  the 
ground,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

This,  then,  is  the  greatest  of  all  problems  in 
physics,  the  solution  of  which  may  be  the  pass 
key  to  innumerable  of  nature's  storehouses  of 
knowledge,  now  locked  against  the  most  cunoing 
investigator.  There  are  indications  that  brave 
efforts  to  solve  this  problem  will  characterize  the 
early  decades  of  the  new  century,  and  already 
one  or  two  theories  have  been  advanced  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  refer  gravitational  phenomena 
to  electrical  conditions  of  the  ultimate  constitu- 
ents of  matter,  a  line  of  examination  by  no  means 
unpromising. 


Concerning  Earthguakee Knowledge 

While  the  more  obvious  earthquake-phenomena 
were  well  known  fifty  years  ago,  closer  study  has 
revealed  others  of  equal  importance.  Statistical 
inquiries  have  proved  that  earthquakes  are  far 
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more  numerous  than  was  formerly  supposed,  the 
most  modern  estimate  being  that  one  takes  place 
on  an  average  every  half-hour.  Harmonic  analy- 
sis of  the  seismic  records  of  different  countries 
indicates  a  distinct  periodicity  in  the  occurrence 
of  earthquakes,  the  maximum  of  the  annual  period 
being  as  a  rule  in  the  local  winter  and  that  of  the 
diurnal  period  at  noon. 

Concurrently  with  the  growth  in  our  knowl- 
edge, the  origin  of  earthquakes  has  become  more 
clearly  understood.  There  -are  many  shocks, 
marked  as  a  rule  by  small  disturbed  areas  and 
abnormal  intensity  near  the  center,  which  we  can 
hardly  err  in  attributing  to  volcanic  action  in 
some  cases,  and  in  others  to  local  disturbances 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  But  all  severe 
earthquakes,  and  the  majority  of  slight  ones,  we 
seem  to  be  equally  justified  in  connecting  with 
the  formation  of  faults.  In  regarding  earth- 
quakes as  the  passing  effects  of  the  gradual  but 
intermittent  growth  of  faults,  we  are  relying  on 
a  source  of  energy  competent  to  produce  the 
strongest  as  well  as  the  weakest  shock.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  investing  earthquakes  with  a 
significance  which  they  certainly  did  not  possess 
for  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  indices  of  the  site  and  epoch  of  the  changes 
that  are  now  taking  place  in  the  earth's  crust. 


The  UltimaU  Constltutfon  of  Matttr Engineering  ^London)* 

The  lecture  on  cathode  ray  phenomena,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Royal  Institution  a  short  time  ago  by 
Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  served  to  bring  before  a  more 
or  less  popular  audience,  the  result  of  a  series  of 
researches  which  promise  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  physics.  The  work  carried  out  under  Prof. 
Thomson's  direction  at  the  Cavendish  laiboratory 
has  gone  far  to  undermine  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mutability of  the  atom,  which  resulted  from  the 
chemical  and  physical  researches  of  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  last  century.  In  fact, 
though  by  chemical  means  it  still  seems  impos- 
sible to  break  up  an  atom,  it  would  appear  that 
these  units  prove  less  resisting  to  electrical 
forces,  and  that  the  cathode  rays,  together  with 
the  peculiar  emanations  from  uranium,  polonium, 
and  radium,  consist  of  particles  of  matter  having 
but  i-iooo  the  mass  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen.  It 
is,  therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  or- 
dinary atoms  of  all  elements  are  really  little  con- 
stellations of  these  smaller  particles,  which  have 
been  named  corpuscles.     What  these  corpuscles 


♦This  article,  while  highly  technical,  at  least  im- 
presses the  layman  with  a  sense  of  the  mighty  ad- 
ventures on  which  the  scientific  thought  of  the  day 
is  bent— The  Editor. 


themselves  are,  is  still  a  moot  point.  Some  phys- 
icists believe  they  are  not  matter  in  any  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  are,  so  to  speak, 
merely  disembodied  charges  of  electricity.  So 
far  as  experience  has  hitherto  gone,  electric 
charges  are  known  only  as  united  to  matter,  but 
Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  and  Dr.  Larmor  have  both 
speculated  on  the  properties  of  such  charges  if 
isolated,  which  by  the  former  have  been  named 
electrons.  Such  a  charge  would  possess  inertia, 
even  though  attached  to  no  matter;  and,  in  fact, 
the  increase  in  the  inertia  of  a  body  due  to  elec- 
trification has  been  calculated  by  both  Prof. 
Thomson  and  by  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside.  The 
conception  has,  accordingly,  being  advanced  that 
all  inertia  is  electrical,  and  that  matter,  as  we 
know  it,  is  built  up  of  interlocked  positive  and 
negative  electrons.  If  in  any  mass  of  matter  it 
were  possible  to  separate  these  electrons,  the  mat- 
ter would  disappear,  and  there  would  remain 
merely  two  enormous  charges  of  electricity.  This 
theory  as  to  electrons  is,  however,  at  present  very 
insufficiently  supported  by  evidence;  and,  so  far 
as  Prof.  Thomson's  experiments  have  yet  gone,  • 
they  negative  the  idea  that  mass  is  purely  elec- 
trical, though  the  matter  cannot  at  present  be 
considered  as  definitely  settled. 

'Leaving  aside  this  aspect  of  the  problem  for  the 
moment,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  in- 
genious manner  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
cathode  rays  has  been  established.  The  peculiar 
discharge  from  the  negative  electrode  of  a 
vacuum  tube  was  investigated  many  years  ago 
by  Hittorf  and  by  Sir  William  Crodces,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  streams 
of  charged  particles,  and  discovered  many  of 
their  more  important  properties.  Later  on, 
Leonard  showed  that  the  radiation  could  pass 
through  many  solid  media,  and  established  the 
fact  that  the  same  mass  was  needed  to  stop  the 
flying  particles,  whatever  its  nature.  Thus,  a 
thin  layer  of  a  dense  metal  might  be  replaced  by 
a  proportionately  greater  thickness  of  a  lighter 
one,  or  by  a  still  greater  thickness  of  a  liquid  or 
gas;  the  thickness  needed  being  always  inversely 
proportional  to  the  density. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  in  elec- 
trolysis the  current  was  conveyed  between  the 
electrodes  by  a  stream  of  ions,  which  in  many 
cases  were  atoms.  Faraday  had  showed  that  all 
univalent  atoms  conveyed  equal  charges  of  elec- 
tricity, while  a  divalent  atom  might  convey  two 
such  charges,  trivalent  three,  and  tetravalent  ones 
four  such  charges.  This  unit  charge  is  about 
10-20  coulombs,  and  being  the  smallest  quantity 
of  electricity  of  which  we  have  any  cognizance, 
has  been  called  an  atom  of  electricity,  and  corre- 
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spends  to  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney's  electron.  The 
amount  of  electricity  carried  in  electrolysis  by  an 
ion  being  known,  it  became  of  interest  to  make  a 
similar  investigation  in  the  case  of  the  .catliode 
rays,  and  this  is  what  Prof.  Thomson  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  The  amount  of  matter  trans- 
ported in  this  phenomenon  is  so  small  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  follow  a  direct  method  of  meas- 
uring the  total  electricity  transported  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  conveying  it.  The  difficulty 
was,  however,  turned  in  an  ingenious  way.  The 
particles  being  highly  charged  are  deflected  if 
they  are  made  to  pass  through  an  electrostatic 
field.  At  the  outset  there  was  a  difiiculty  in  de- 
monstrating this,  since  the  radiation  has  the 
property  of  rendering  conductive  any  gas  through 
which  it  passes.  By  operating  in  sufficiently  rare 
media,  however,  this'  difficulty  was  surmounted. 
Secondly,  a  moving  charge  being  equivalent  to  an 
electric  current,  the  particles  are  also  deflected 
when  they  are  passed  through  a  magnetic  field. 
The  experiment  was  arranged  so  that  the  two  de- 
flecting forces  exactly  balanced  each  other,  leav- 
ing the  path  of  ray  undisturbed.  In  these  condi- 
tions it  can  be  shown  that  the  velocity  of  the 
particles  is 

F 

H 

where  F  is  the  strength  of  the  electrostatic  and 
H  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field.  The 
velocity  thus  determined  proved  remarkably  high, 
being  in  cases  as  much  as  1-20  that  of  light. 

Having  determined  this  velocity,  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  ratio  of  the -mass  of  the  particle 
to  the  charge  it  carried  by  observing  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  rays  when  passing  through  a  magnetic 
field,  since  Prof.  Stokes  had  shown  that  in  these 
circumstances  the  curvature  of  the  path  would  be 
given  by  the  equation 

m  V 

=  radius  of  curvature. 

e   H 

when  m  is  the  mass  of  the  particle  and  c  the 
charge  carried.  On  making  the  experiment,  it 
was  found  that  if  the  flying  particles  were  atoms, 
they  carried  1,000  times  as  large  a  charge  as  in 
ordinary  electrolysis.  The  question  then  arose. 
Were  the  particles  atoms?  Or,  was  not  the 
charge  the  same  as  in  electrolysis,  while  the 
particle  was  only  i-iooo  times  the  mass  of  the 
atom?  The  question  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer,  but  by  a  stroke  of  genius  Prof.  Thom- 
son succeeded  in  counting  the  number  of  particles 
needed  to  carry  a  given  charge,  and  discovered 
that  the  individual  charge  was  the  same  as  in 
electrolysis,  and  hence  that  the  particles  carry- 


ing them  were  only  i-iooo  the  size  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  question  was 
found  in  an  observation  made  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Aitken  to  the  effect  that  no  condensation 
took  place  in  supersaturated  air  unless  dust  were 
present.  Hence,  unless  there  is  some  nucleus 
on  which  it  can  condense,  it  cannot  commence  to 
come  into  existence.  Mr.  Wilson  next  proved  at 
the  Cavendish  laboratory  that  dust  could  be  re- 
placed by  the  cathode  particles,  and  in  this  fact 
Prof.  Thomson  perceived  his  way  to  estimating 
the  number  of  these  conveying  a  known  charge. 
The  rays  were  passed  through  saturated  air, 
which  was  then  suddenly  cooled  by  expansion, 
thus  rendering  it  supersaturated.  The  amount  of 
supersaturation  could  be  calculated,  and  hence 
the  weight  of  moisture  which  could  be  condensed. 
The  cloud  formed  consisted  of  minute  droplets, 
and  from  the  rate  of  fall  of  these,  the  diameter 
of  each  drop  and  its  consequent  mass  could  be  de- 
termined. Dividing  the  total  weight  of  the  cloud 
by  that  of  the  individual  droplet,  the  number  of 
drops  was  obtained,  and  hence  ultimately  the 
number  of  corpuscles  which  acted  as  nuclei  of 
condensation.  As  already  stated,  .the  final  result 
was,  that  though  the  charge  conveyed  was  the 
same  as  in  electrolysis,  the  particle  conveying  the 
charge  was  only  i-iooo  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen 
atom. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  these  corpuscles  are 
emitted  not  only  from  electrified  bodies,  but  also 
from  certain  metals  when  exposed  to  violet  light, 
and  from  all  metals  when  sufficiently  heated. 
Other  metals,  again,  such  as  radium,  emit  them 
spontaneously,  and  Prof.  Curie  has  now  obtained 
specimens  of  this  metal,  giving  a  discharge 
capable  of  penetrating  4  millimeters  of  glass. 
The  velocity  of  the  corpuscles  is,  however,  much 
less  in  these  forms  of  radiation  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  cathode  rays.  The  corpuscles  are 
always  negatively  electrified.  So  far,  positively 
electrified  particles  appear  to  be  never  sensibly 
smaller  than  the  atom. 

The  final  outcome  of  these  researches  lies  in 
the  womb  of  the  future,  but  as  the  atomic  hypoth- 
esis has  ultimately  led  to  the  many  amenities 
of  life  dependent  on  industrial  chemistry,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  this  corpuscular  hypothesis 
will  in  its  turn  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  hu- 
manity. The  puzzle  of  the  universe  will,  no 
doubt,  only  be  moved  back  one  step  further  by 
Prof.  Thomson's  discoveries,  and  we  shall  doubt- 
less be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  dream  of  the 
materialists  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, who  looked  to  an  explanation  of  the  cosmos 
on  purely  mechanical  lines. 
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What  8om9  CettMUn  Eat  and  Drink  Tlt-BiU  (London) 

A  series  of  queries  concerning  their  favorite 
foodstuffs,  addressed  to  certain  well-known 
people  by  a  hygienic  expert,  has  elicited  some 
interesting  replies. 

Mme.  Sarah  Grand  lives  on  the  plainest  food, 
principally  fish,  meat,  and  toast;  and  seldom 
touches  sweets,  fruit,  or  vegetables.  One  dish  at 
dinner  is  all  she  cares  about,  and  she  finds  alcohol 
in  any  shape  or  form  bad  for  work.  "Even  a 
glass  of  li^t  wine,"  she  says,  "deprives  me  of 
'staying*  power.  I  drink  nothing  at  luncheon, 
but  have  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee  afterwards. 
I  often  smoke  a  cigarette  when  other  people  are 
having  afternoon  tea,  and  I  find  that  it  does  me 
much  more  good.  I  feel  like  the  Chinese  about 
milk;  the  very  notion  of  drinking  a  fluid  that 
comes  direct  from  an  animal  makes  me  ill.  I 
never  forget  the  horrible  cow." 

Miss  Edna  May  naively  confesses  that  her  only 
principle  is  to  eat,  drink,  and,  if  possible,  do,  what 
she  likes.  Signor  Arditi  is  a  small  eater  and  con- 
fines himself  to  two  meals  a  day.  "On  this,"  he 
adds,  "I  have  worked  hard  mentally  and  phys- 
ically for  fifty  years." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  replies  guard- 
edly, not  to  say  oracularly,  that  he  finds  it  best  to 
■  avoid  eating  what  experience  has  taught  him  dis- 
agrees with  him.  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  "great 
faith  in  a  sustaining  diet."  Miss  Lily  Hanbury 
finds  "the  most  satisfying  diet  to  act  upon  is  the 
plainest  food  and  a  very  good  salary."  Marie 
Corelli  responds  wilh  a  quotation :  "I  eat  the  air, 
promise-crammed ;  you  cannot  feed  capons  so" 
(Hamlet,  Act  HI.  Scene  2).  Flora  Annie  Steel 
"eats  what  comes  handy."  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
somewhat  ruefully  confesses  that  she  has  tried 
various  experiments  with  regard  to  diet,  and  was 
a  vegetarian  for  two  years,  but  she  finds,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  country  is 
the  best. 

Miss  Janotha,  court  pianist  to  the  German 
emperor,  eats  strong  soups,  birds  of  all  kinds, 
simple  puddings,  vegetables  and  fruit.  "On 
days,"  she  says,  "when  a  special  strength  is  re- 
quired to  enable  me  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of 
long  concerts,  a  cup  of  soup  every  few  hours,  and 
a  biscuit,  a  bird,  fruit,  a  little  port  wine  and  my 
favorite  chocolates  are  forced  upon  me." 

Miss  Winifred  Emery  plumps  for  meat.  "Next 
to  meat,"'  she  writes,  "I  like  fruit,  always  un- 
cooked; but  that  I  prefer  between  my  meals 
only  and  never  after  them  at  dessert.     Milk  I  do 


not  like  and  never  take."  Mrs.  Brown  Potter, 
on  the  other  hand,  says :  "Personally,  I  exist  al- 
most on  milk;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  there  are 
three  Alderney  cows  who  live  principally  for  me, 
and  I  principally  contribute  to  keep  them  alive." 
Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  also  takes  milk  when  ex- 
tra busy,  with  the  addition  of  good,  home-made 
beef^ea. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  considers  that,  "for  all  people 
save  those  of  spare  habit,  violent  exercise  is 
necessary,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  their 
food  should  be  that  which  makes  such  exercise 
possible  to  them."  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is,  of 
course,  a  consistent  vegetarian.  R.  G.  Knowles 
eats  rich  food,  pastries,  etc.,  and  yet  has  a  good 
digestion;  eats  quickly  and  finds  it  agrees  with 
him;  and — crowning  imprudence  of  all — drinks 
ice-water  and  enjoys  it.  "I  am,"  he  concludes, 
"healthy  and  happy,  but  beauty  have  I  none." 
Lady  Warwick  "eats  any  kind  of  food,  and  is 
very  strong  and  healthy."  Mrs.  Langtry  writes : 
"I  find  perfectly  plain  fare  suits  me  best,  and  not 
too  much  of  it ;  but  that  would  probably  not  suit 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine." 

Mr.  Herman  Vezin  pins  his  faith  to  the  "no 
breakfast  system,  i.e.,  fast  for  four  hours  after 
rising,  an.d  then  take  your  principal  meal,  six 
hours  later  a  light  meal  and  that  is  all."  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill  is  epigrammatic.  "Unfortu- 
nately," he  writes,  "I  have  never  eaten  to  work, 
but  always  worked  to  eat."  Dr.  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace  finds  "fish  good  for  brain  work."  Theo- 
retically, he  says,  he  believes  in  vegetarianism, 
but  difl^culties  in  cooking,  etc.,  prevent  him  adopt- 
ing it.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  replies  pathetically  that 
if  he  knew  anything  about  the  subject  that  was 
worth  telling  he  would  avail  himself  of  its  ad- 
vantages, "being  a  constant  martyr  to  all  the 
troubles  that  attend  diet." 

George  Gissing  believes  theoretically,  like  Dr. 
Wallace,  in  vegetarianism;  but  he  confesses  that 
his  experiments  in  that  direction  have  been  any- 
thing but  successful.  "More  than  once,"  he  says, 
"I  have  tried  to  do  without  meat,  for  a  month  or 
two  together.  The  result  each  time  has  been 
such  a  serious  loss  of  vital  force,  and  such  irrita- 
tion of  the  temper,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
persevere." 


stage  Feasta Baltlmoro  Nowa 

A  central  incident  in  each  of  the  late  James 
A.  Heme's  plays.  Shore  Acres  and  Sag  Har- 
'bor,    was    the    dinner    scene.      Every    one    who 
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saw  Shore  Acres  remembers  the  feast,  with  the 
roast  turkey  which  came  on  steaming  and  was 
cut  up  and  divided  among  the  guests.  The 
actors  in  the  play  have  told  how  surfeited  they 
became,  before  the  season  ended,  with  roast  tur- 
key. Night  after  night  they  were  obliged  to  par- 
take of  the  bird,  until  the  sight  of  it  became  al- 
most unendurable.  As  the  turkey  was  a  large 
one,  so  that  everybody  might  be  helped  in  pro- 
fusion, the  aggregate  cost  at  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter was  something  considerable. 

Reased  with  the  success  of  the  turkey  in 
Shore  Acres,  Mr.  Heme  introduced  a  real 
clam  pie  into  the  action  in  Sag  Harbor.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  in  places  where  clams 
were  not  to  be  had  oysters  served  just  as 
well.  The  point  was  to  have  a  genuine  pie,  and 
this  was  invariably  brought  from  the  kitchen, 
and  it  was  appetizing  to  see  the  seafaring  folk 
on  the  stage  enjoy  it  and  to  smell  the  perfume 
of  the  clams  when  it  was  cut  up.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  turkey,  however,  the  actors  in  the  piece 
soon  tired  of  the  pie,  although  succulent  it  may 
have  been  at  first. 

Mr.  Heme  thought,  from  long  experience  and 
observation,  that  audiences  like  to  see  a  good 
dinner  eaten  on  the  stage.  Other  playwrights 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for  eating  and 
drinking  occurs  in  many  dramatic  works.  Din- 
ner as  an  incident  is  very  useful,  or  even  sup- 
per. Recall  the  lively  supper  in  Camille — the 
furious  talk  and  laughter,  everybody  gabbling  ^t 
once  and  eating  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  Mr.  Mansfield's 
A  Parisian  Romance.  And  how  amusing,  as  in 
Auijt  Jack,  if  there  is  a  comic  character  who 
cannot  get  waited  upon  and  who  sits  half  starved. 

Stage  banquets,  however,  are  not  invariably 
merry,  as  witness  a  very  old  one — that  in  Mac-  * 
beth,  where  Banquo  is  a  guest  unseen  by  all  but 
the  host,  whose  rayings  at  the  sight  throw  every- 
thing into  disorder  and  cause  the  hostess  to  dis- 
miss the  company.  There  is  also  an  outdoor  din- 
ner going  on  in  As  You  Like  It,  when  Orlando 
interrupts.  In  Shakespeare's  time  at  these  stage 
feasts  the  performers  used  as  food  marchpane,  a 
sort  of  biscuit,  to  which  one  of  the  servants 
makes  allusion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet — "Good  thou, 
save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane."  The  actors 
grumbled  at  the  constant  use  of  marchpane,  and 
would  have  preferred  something  substantial.  In 
the  last  century,  when  the  strolling  players  went 
more  or  less  merrily  on  foot  and  were  much  of 
the  time  half  starved,  real  food  in  the  plays  was 
more  than  welcome.  There  was  a  British  man- 
ager who,  whenever  salaries  were  considerably 
in  arrears  and  dissatisfaction  prevalent,  soothed 


everybody  into  good  humor  again  by  putting  up 
the  nautical  drama.  The  Cramond  Brig,  which 
calls  for  a  dinner  of  boiled  mutton  and  turnips. 
In  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  which  used  to  be  given 
in  Scotland,  real  haggis  was  introduced.  There 
was  also  a  very  elaborate  meal  in  the  old  farce  No 
Song,  No  Supper. 

Persons  in  the  audience  are  not  aware,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  eat  on  the  stage  and  carry  on 
the  dialogue  at  the  same  time.  Not  a  little  prac- 
tise is  required.  The  experienced  players,  how- 
ever, do  it  gracefully  and  well.  Before  an  aud- 
ience one  must  eat  very  daintily,  else  well  bred 
people  in  front  will  criticize.  An  actress  must 
also  know  something  about  cooking,  or,  at  least, 
about  the  preparation  of  food.  Making  bread  on 
the  stage  is  common,  and  in  Robertson's  Ours 
there  is  a  charming  scene  where  Mary  Netley 
runs  about  in  the  hut  in  the  Crimea  with  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  in  her  hand  the  well  dusted  rolling 
pin.     She  also  works  out  the  dough. 

Occasionally  there  is  too  much  drinking.  In  a 
play  entitled  The  Wary  Widow,  which  was  acted 
in  1693,  it  is  said  that  there  was  so  much  whiskey 
punch  consumed  that  all  the  performers  became 
intoxicated.  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  in  his  memoirs, 
relates  the  disastrous  experience  some  years  ago 
in  London  of  Miss  Nita  Nicotina,  a  young  woman 
who  made  her  debut  in  a  play  called  Ecarte. 
The  Australian  tragedian,  Boothroyd  Fairclough, 
was  in  the  cast.  The  picnic  scene  was  of  highly 
realistic  character— genuine  hampers  from  Fort- 
num  and  Mason's,  Perigord  pies,  chicken,  truffles 
and  champagne.  The  repast  was  of  sumptuous 
character,  and  the  actors  and  actresses  ate  and 
drank  heartily.  The  gallery,  after  a  while,  be- 
coming weary  of  so  much  feasting  without  being 
able  to  join  in  it,  began  to  jeer.  The  champagne 
continued  to  flow,  and  Miss  Nicotina  displayed 
the  effects  of  over-indulgence.  The  jeers  turned 
into  yells,  and  presently,  when  she  entered  with  a 
green  boot  on  one  foot  and  a  yellow  boot  on 
the  other,  the  yells  became  howls,  and  the  lady 
unwisely  attempted  a  speech.  The  piece  ended 
in  a  riot  and  the  lights  were  put  out. 


The  Solitary  Meal Lancet  (London) 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  marrying 
age  of  the  average  man  of  the  middle  classes  is 
being  more  and  more  postponed,  the  physical  ills 
of  bachelordom  come  increasingly  under  the 
noti<:e  of  the  medical  man.  It  is  not  good  for 
man  or  woman  to  live  alone.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
well  said  that  for  solitude  to  be  successful  a  man 
must  be  either  angel  or  devil.  This  refers,  per- 
haps, mainly  to  the  moral  aspects  of  isolation,  and 
with  these  we  have  now  no  concern.     There  are 
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certain  physical  ills,  however,  which  are  not  the 
least  among  the  disadvantages  of  loneliness.  Of 
these  there  is  many  ^  clerk  in  London,  many  a 
young  barrister,  rising,  perhaps,  but  not  yet  far 
enough  risen,  many  a  business  man  or  journalist 
who  will  say  that  one  of  the  most  trying  features 
of  his  unmarried  life  is  to  have  to  eat  alone.  And 
a  premature  dyspepsia  is  the  only  thing  that  ever 
takes  him  to  his  medical  man.  There  are  some 
few  happily  disposed  individuals  who  can  dine 
alone  and  not  eat  too  fast  nor  too  much  nor  too 
httle.  With  the  majority  it  is  different.  The  av- 
erage man  puts  his  novel  or  his  paper  before  him 
and  thinks  he  will  lengthen  out  the  meal^  with  due 
deliberation  by  reading  a  little  with,  and  more 
between,  the  courses.  He  will  just  employ  his 
mind  enough  to  help,  and  too  little  to  interfere 
with,  digestion.  In  fact,  he  will  provide  that 
gentle  mental  accompaniment  which  with  happier 
people  conversation  gives  to  a  meal.  This  is  your 
solitary's  excellent  idea.  In  reality  he  becomes 
engrossed  in  what  he  is  reading  till,  suddenly  find- 
ing his  chop  cold,  he  demolishes  it  in  a  few  mouth- 
luls;  or  else  he  finds  that  he  is  hungry,  and,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  book,  which  he  flings  aside, 
he  rushes  through  his  food  as  fast  as  possible,  to 
plunge  into  his  armchair  .and  literature  after- 
wards. In  either  case  the  lonely  man  must  digest 
at  a  disadvantage.  For  due  and  easy  nutrition 
food  should  be  slowly  taken  an4  the  mind  should 
not  be  i;itensely  exercised  during  the  process.  Ev- 
eryone knows  that  violent  bodily  exercise  is  bad 
just  after  a  meal,  and  mental  exertion  is  equally 
so.  Wise  people  do  not  even  argue  during  or 
just  after  dinner,  and  observation  of  after-dinner 
speeches  will  convince  anyone  that  most  speakers 
neither  endure  themselves  nor  excite  in  their  hear- 
ers any  severe  intellectual  effort.  In  fact,  the 
experience  of  countless  generations,  from  the  Red 
Indian  of  the  woods  to  the  white-shirted  diners  of 
a  modern  party,  has  perpetuated  the  lesson  that  a 
man  should  not  eat  alone,  nor  think  much  at  this 
time,  but  should  talk  and  be  talked  to  while  he 
feeds.  Most  people  do  not  think  much  when  they 
talk,  and  talking  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
eating  and  drinking.  How  does  it  fare  with  the 
many  solitary  women  of  to-day?  No  better,  we 
know,  than  with  the  men,  but  differently.  Alone 
or  not  a  man  may  generally  be  trusted  at  any  rate 
to  take  food  enough.  (We  suppose,  of  course, 
that  he  can  get  it.)  With  a  woman  it  is  different. 
She  is  more  emotional,  more  imaginative,  and  less 
inclined  to  realize  the  gross  necessities  of  exist- 
ence. Therefore  the  woman  doomed  to  dine 
alone  as  often  as  not  does  not  dine  at  all.  She 
gels  dyspepsia  because  her  digestion  has  not  suf- 
ficient practise;  a  man  gets  it  because  his  func- 


tions practise  it  too  often  in  the  wrong  way. 
Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  case  of  the  solitary 
cook.  In  the  myriads  of  small  flats  in  London 
there  are  thousands  of  women  "doing"  for  their 
solitary  masters  or  mistresses.  These  women, 
whose  main  occupation  is  to  prepare  food  for  oth- 
ers, find  it  impossible  to  enjoy,  or  even  to  take, 
food  themselves.  As  confectioners  are  said  to 
give  their  apprentices  a  free  run  of  the  stock  of 
the  shop  for  the  first  few  days,  knowing  that  it 
will  effectually  cure  appetite  afterwards,  so  the 
women  who  are  always  occupied  with  buying  and 
preparing  food  grow  unable  to  use  it  for  them- 
selves. These  people  suffer  from  dyspepsia, 
which  is  cured  if  somebody  else  manages  their 
kitchen  for  a  week,  allowing  them  to  take  meals 
without  preparing  them.  It  needs  no  moralist 
to  declare  the  evils  of  solitariness.  Man  and 
woman  is  a  gregarious  animal.  Physically  and 
intellectually  we  improve  with  companionship. 
Certainly  it  is  not  good  to  eat  and  to  drink  alone. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  of  our  big  cities  that  they  hold 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  in  the  day  are 
too  busy  and  at  night  too  lonely  to  feed  with 
profit,  much  less  with  any  pleasure. 


Chinese  Cooke Chambere'e  Journal 

If  there  is  one  sphere  of  European  domestic 
life  in  which,  more  than  another,  the  Chinaman 
finds  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  peculiar 
ingenuity,  without  doubt  it  is  in  the  regions  dedi- 
cated to  the  pursuit  of  the  culinary  art.  Here  he 
will  allow  no  obstacle  to  daunt  him,  no  unforeseen 
contingency  to  catch  him  unawares.  Should 
you,  having  ordered  two  chops  for  the  dinner  of 
yourself  and  your  wife,,  suddenly,  all  unthinking, 
bring  in  a  friend  to  share  your  humble  meal,  you 
will  find  the  cook,  out  of  two  chops  has  miracu- 
lously created  a  third — created  it  so  skilfully  out 
of  odds  and  ends  of  meat  deftly  strung  together 
that  only  the  practised  eye  may  discern  the  differ- 
ence. Should  you  have  forgotten  to  order  the 
milk,  or  fish,  these  commodities  will,  never- 
theless appear  on  your  table.  If  you  are  indiscreet 
enough  to  inquire  where  they  came  from,  you  will 
be  told  they  are  borrowed  from  next  door. 

The  following  reminiscences,  all  culled  from 
the  regions  of  absolute  fact,  will  further  illustrate 
this  happy  knack  of  triumphing  over  adverse  cir- 
cumstances : 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  neighbors, 
and  lived  in  semi-detached  houses.  Mrs.  Brown, 
on  taking  possession  a  year  before,  had  fitted  out 
her  kitchen  with  everything  requisite  for  the 
preparation  of  the  daily  meals.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Browns  decided  to  move.  On  going 
into  their  new  house,  Mrs.  B.  was  met  by  a  re- 
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quest  from  the  cook  for  a  fresh  outfit.  She  asked 
what  was  required,  and  was  told  everything.  This 
appeared  inexplicable,  for,  in  addition  to  enter- 
taining largely  during  the  last  few  months,  she 
had  several  times  replaced  various  articles  which 
had  got  lost  or  broken.  The  cook  still  insisted 
he  had  nothing  to  cook  with.  "But,  cook,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  "what  have  you  been  doing  the  last 
few  months?  What  did  you  cook  with?"  "Oh," 
replied  John  Chinaman  quite  calmly,  "I  have  bor- 
row from  next  door."    And  so  he  had. 

Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Black,  also  neighbors  and 
close  friends,  were  fond  of  dropping  in  on  each 
other  and  unbosoming  themselves  of  all  their 
little  domestic  worries.  One  afternoon  when 
Mrs.  Green  was  dwelling  upon  the  difficulty  she 
had  in  getting  her  cook  to  understand  that  dishes 
should  be  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth  instead  of  any 
old,  dirty  rag  which  came  to  hand,  Mrs.  Black 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "Oh !  that  reminds  me.  I 
want  to  see  my  cook  for  a  moment."  The  bell 
was  rung,  and  the  cook  sent  for,  but  seemed 
very  reluctant  to  come  into  the  drawing-room. 
When  at  last  he  had  been  persuaded  to  do  so, 
Mrs.  Green,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment, 
said  "Why,  that's  my  cook !"  It  turned  out  that 
the  astute  gentleman  was  cook  for  both  establish- 
ments, and  no  doubt  often  contrived  to  provide 
for  both  from  the  provisions  ordered  by  one, 
greatly  to  his  own  pecuniary  benefit. 

Mrs.  White  determined,  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
newly-wed  dignity,  that  she  was  not  going  to  be 
"squeezed"  by  the  cook  and  the  storekeeper,  as  it 
was  quite  plain  everyone  else  was.  Accordingly 
she  purchased  scales  and  weights,  and  announced 
her  intention  of  personally  weighing  everything. 
For  some  days  this  method  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory; but  she  was  sometimes  a  little  puzzled  on 
finding  that  the  provisions  occasionally  weighed 
more  than  was  charged  for.  One  day  the  mys- 
tery was  solved.  She  was  carefully  weighing  a 
chicken.  In  China  not  only  is  everything,  living 
or  dead,  sold  by  weight,  but  fow-ls  are  always  sup- 
plied,alive.  The  chicken  during  the  weighing  op- 
eration suddenly  entered  a  vigorous  objection,  and 
began  to  flap  and  struggle  with  all  its  might;  and 
during  these  flappings  and  strugglings  something 
weighty  fell  with  a  thud  to  the  floor,  evidently 
from  somewhere  about  the  chicken.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  large  piece  of  lead,  which  had  been 
cunningly  fastened  under  one  of  the  wings.  Fur- 
ther investigation  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  similar 
piece  underneath  the  other  wing.  The  over- 
weight of  the  past  few  days  was  now  accounted 
for.  Mrs.  White  has  modified  her  original  reso- 
Hition,  and  the  scales  only  justify  their  existence 


by  recording  the  weekly  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  baby. 

Miss  Gray  is  the  matron  of  one  of  our  local 
hospitals,  and  from -long  residence  in  the  colony 
understands  Chinese.  Sitting  at  her  window 
one  day,  she  overheard  a  good  deal  of  chattering 
going  on  between  a  stranger  servant  and  the  hos- 
pital cook.  As  far  as  she  could  make  out,  the 
stranger  wished  to  borrow  something  which  the 
cook  was  unwilling  to  lend.  At  length  the  im- 
portunities of  the  stranger  appeared  to  prevail, 
and  the  desired  loan  was  eflPected,  the  cook  giving 
a  parting  injunction  to  the  stranger  to  be  sure  and 
bring  the  article  back  very  quickly,  as  it  was 
wanted  for  the  hospital  dinner.  Her  suspicions 
being  aroused,  Miss  Gray  stopped  the  stranger  as 
he  was  going  away  with  something  very  evidently 
concealed  beneath  his  ample  coat.  The  man  at 
first  denied  that  he  had  borrowed  anything,  but, 
being  hard  pressed,  at  length  confessed  and 
brought  out  a  parcel.  On  making  further  search, 
the  contents  of  the  parcel  were  found  to  be  the 
meat  destined  to  make  the  soup  for  the  hospital 
patients.  The  stranger,  who  was  cook  to  a 
gentleman  living  in  the  neighborhood,  had  forgot- 
ten to  get  any  meat  for  soup,  and  had  therefore 
appealed  to  his  brother  "chef"  to  lend  him  the  hos- 
pital meat,  so  that  he  might  make  soup  therewith 
for  his  master,  and  then  return  it  to  the  hospital 
to  make  soup  for  the  patients. 

Many  little  ways,  indeed,  has  the  Chinese 
cook  which  are  calculated  to  make  cold  shivers 
run  down  the  back  of  the  English  housewife.  The 
sooner  you  master  the  principle  that  his  methods 
of  cooking  are  not  to  be  too  closely  inquired  into 
the  greater  your  peace  of  mind.  When  you  are 
reconciled  to  the  ordinary  amount  of  "squeezing." 
to  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  and  to  a  blissful  ig- 
norance of  the  inner  details  of  his  craft,  then  you 
will  find  that,  after  all,  the  Chinese  cook  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily useful  fellow.  If  he  makes  your 
stores  disappear  with  amazing  celerity,  yet  he  can 
create  a  substantial  meal  out  of  the  slightest  ma- 
terials and  on  a  moment's  notice.  He  is  easily 
taught  and  readily  masters  a  new  recipe.  He  can 
cook  rice  in  such  a  masterly  fashion  that  it  will 
come  out  of  the  pot  pure  white,  each  grain  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  other.  Always  up  at 
daylight,  no  bell  has  ever  to  be  rung  to  arouse 
him  from  his  sluml)ers.  With  a  few  earthen 
"chatties"  as  his  implements,  over  an  open  hearth, 
he  can  turn  out  a  dinner  which  would  not  dis- 
grace a  restaurant. 

What  does  it  matter  if  he  occasionally  cooks 
his  heathen  messes  in  the  pots  and  pans  soon  to 
be  used  for  your  dinner?  Vou,  not  knowing  it. 
are- none  the  worse. 
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A  Qreat  Song  Wriitr John  Habberton Literary  Era 

We  Americans  are  blessed  (and  cursed)  with 
more  songs  than  any  other  race  on  earth.  We 
use  more  pianos  and  cabinet  organs  than  all 
other  nations  combined,  so  the  demand  for  every- 
thing new  and  preferably  easy  in  music  is  con- 
tinuous. Consequently,  the  songs  of  all  nations, 
as  well  as  "gems'*  from  operas  old  and  new,  are 
on  sale  in  every  music  store,  and  we  have  de- 
veloped in  the  past  twenty  years  some  classes 
of  composers  whose  works  are  widely  known.  Yet 
the  songs  most  sung  throughout  our  land  to-day, 
and  the  only  American  songs  known  in  all  other 
civilized  lands,  are  thbse  of  Stephen  C.  Foster, 
who  died  almost  forty  years  ago. 

Foster  left  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
songs,  of  which  the  melodies  as  well  as  the  words 
were  his  own.  That  not  all  of  them  are  remem- 
bered should  not  surprise  any  one,  for  what  lover 
of  music  cannot  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
all  the  really  "popular"  songs  of  some  great  com- 
posers? But  to  count  all  of  Foster's  songs  that 
have  retained  their  place  in  the  affections  of  two 
generations  and  bid  fair  to  live  forever,  one  must 
use  all  his  fingers  and  thumbs  and  borrow  some 
extra  digits  from  his  friends.  Exclude,  if  you 
will,  Foster's  songs  in  lighter  vein,  such  as  Oh, 
Susanna,  which  took  the  world  by  storm,  and  to 
the  music  of  which  scores  of  other  songs  have 
been  "set,"  and  his  war-time  songs,  like  We  are 
Coming,  Father  Abram,  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ex-soldiers  still  sing,  roar  or  croak,  there 
still  remain  many  others  of  his  compositions 
which  the  traveling  American  may  hear  in  every 
civilized  part  of  the  world.  To  say  that  they  are 
merely  simple,  sentimental  and  elemental  is  to  beg 
the  question,  for  the  elemental  sentiments,  simply 
expressed,  are  the  basis  of  all  popularity  in  song; 
it  is  the  lack  of  these  qualities  that  is  surely  con- 
signing some  great  composers  to  obscurity;  even 
Gounod,  probably  Europe's  ablest  composer  of 
song-music,  is  remembered  among  song-lovers  by 
— and  only  by — ^his  There  is  a  Green  Hill  Far 
Away,  which  is  as  simple  a  religious  song  as 
ever  was  written. 

The  difference  between  the  great  operatic  com- 
posers and  Foster  is  that  the  former  devised 
music  for  other  men's  words  and  sentiments,  while 
Foster  wrote  songs  and  then  devised  musical  ac- 
companiments for  them.  The  distinction  may 
seem  lacking  in  difference,  for  is  it  not  among 
the  dicta  of  musical  art  that  a  composer  can  give 
expression  to  any  sentiment  that  is  expressed  in 


words?  Nevertheless  there  have  been  failures; 
likewise  there  have  been  songs,  so-called,  that 
were  merely  poems  and  devoid  of  anything  that 
could  touch  the  heart  of  all  humanity. 

Foster's  Old  Folks  at  Home  is  the  most  popular 
song  in  existence.  It  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  also  into  some 
of  those  of  Asia  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  The  lines 
are  poetic  only  in  the  sense  of  suggestion; they  are 
so  simple  and  artless  that  it  would  seem  that  any 
school  child  could  pen  them  and  improve  upon 
them,  but  they  express  the  sentiment  of  everyr 
homesick  man  or  woman  that  ever  lived.  Com- 
pared with  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Kipling's 
Mandalay,  which  has  been  said  by  some  high 
authorities  to  be  the  acme  of  homesick  expres- 
sion, is  a  disgusting  emulsion  of  beer  and  sensual- 
ity. 

Almost  as  popular,  and  for  the  reason  that  it    * 
appeals  to  a  some-time  incident  of  almost  every 
life,  is  Foster's  song.  Hard  Times,  Come  Again 
No  More. 

'Tis    a    sigh    that    is    wafted    across    the    troubled 
wave, 
'Tis  a  wail  that  is  heard  upon  the  shore. 
'Tis  a  dirge  that  is  murmured  around  the  lowly 
grave,  y 

"Oh,  hard  times,  come  again  no  more." 

In  the  West — ^and  in  his  day  Foster  was  a  man 
of  the  West,  for  Pittsburg,  his  birthplace  and 
residence,  was  on  the  border  of  States  so  new 
that  bears  and  wolves  still  roamed  near  the 
houses,  the  weather,  the  rivers  and  the  markets 
frequently  combined  to  ruin  the  settlers'  business  4 
prospects  and  the  permanency  of  their  occupation 
of  their  estates.  As  the  border  moved  further 
westward  the  song  accompanied  it,  but  Foster's 
Hard  Times  has  been  sung  feelingly  in  New  York 
brokers'  offices  within  a  few  days  of  this  writing. 

Several  songs  that  have  long  survived  the  au- 
thor as  weU  as  the  "peculiar  institution"  that 
suggested  them  were  reflections  of  slave  life. 
Among  them  is  Old  Black  Joe.  Of  this  it  may"^ 
be  said  in  passing  that  when  Wilhelmj,  the  vir- 
tuoso violinist,  first  reached  the  United  States  he 
went  at  once,  with  a  great  enthusiasm  and  a  small 
English  vocabulary,  to  a  music  store  and  demand- 
ed the  score  of  something  which  he  called  Black 
Jack.  The  man  at  the  counter  knew  no  musical 
piece  with  that  name,  and  not  even  Wilhelmj's 
card  stimulated  his  memory. 

"Ach,  himmel !"  exclaimed  the  virtuoso.     "Gif 
me  a  violin." 

The  instrument  was  brought.    Wilhelmj  looked 
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at  it  suspiciously  and  sniffed  sarcastically  at  each 
chord  that  responded  to  the  tuning-keys,  but  when 
the  instrument  had  been  brought  to  its  best  the 
violinist  forgot  it  and  himself  as  he  drew  the 
bow  and  brought  forth  some  recollections  of  the 
music  of  which  he  was  in  search.  They  were 
not  entirely  according  to  score,  but  when  he 
stopped  and  asked :  "Know  you  not  that  divine 
air?"  the  answer  came  chorally  from  twenty 
throats:  "Old  Black  Joe." 

"Ach,  so!  That  will  I  play  to  the  Americans. 
When  they  know  it  not,  they  are  beasts." 

VVilhelmj's  "first  night"  went  slowly,  though 
he  played  "morceaus"  of  the  masters  with  fault- 
less technique.  Not  to  capture  a  first-night  audi- 
ence is  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Wilhelmj  was 
mortified  and  angry,  but  he  would  give  the  Ameri- 
can barbarians  one  more  chance.  He  played  Old 
Black  Joe,  and  his  fortune  was  made.  Yet  'twas 
not  because  of  the  virtuoso's  playing;  hundreds 
in  the  audience  knew  the  words  of  the  song — a 
vague  wonder  as  to  why  one  should  fear  to  die, 
when  many  whom  he  loved  had  gone  before  him 
and  seemed  to  be  calling  him  away.  The  words 
were  simple  in  the  extreme,  but  they  expressed 
^  entirely  the  sentiment  of  longing  for  the  com- 
panionship of  the  loved  and  lost.  Can  as  much 
be  said  of  any  great  poet's  words  that  have  been 
I  set  to  music? 

Of  similar  quality  is  Oh,  Boys,  Carry  Me  'Long 
— the  only  song  in  our  language  that  expresses 
the  feeling  of  the  man  who  has  outlived  himself, 
yet  has  so  much  to  hope  for  that  he  is  willing  to-r 
die.  The  singer  is  supposed  to  be  a  negro  slave,  / 
but  the  sentiment  is  entirely  human  and  manly,  ' 
and  it  is  equally  understood  by  the  millionaire 
and  the  day-laborer,  if  both  be  old,  weary  and 
honest.  In  this  song,  as  in  the  others  named,  the 
poetry  is  suggested  rather  than  written,  yet  it 
has  found  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hearers. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  song-writers  that  some 
of  the  strongest  and  most  honorable  human  senti- 
ments appear  so  unromantic  to  the  observer  that 
the  composer  avoids  them  through  absolute  fear. 
One  of  these  sentiments  is  that  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion, upon  which  depends  much  of  coming  hu- 
manity that  is  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  animal. 
Yet  how  many  songs  in  praise  of  the  married 
life  can  the  happiest  husband  recall?  After 
searching  his  memory  frantically,  he  generally 
responds  with  Foster's  Maggie  by  My  Side. 

Of  amatory  songs,  Foster  wrote  a  score  or 
more,  each  of  which  was  extremely  popular  in 
its  day  and  none  of  which  is  forgotten;  all  were 
so  clean,  despite  their  heartiness,  that  none  of 
them  could  give  offense  to  anyone.  The  most 
popular  of  these  had  a  suggestive  title — ^Come 


Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming — but  it  is  in- 
offensive throughout,  as  well  as  exuberant  with 
an  honest  lover's  rapture  and  pride.  In  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America  the  music  holds  high  place 
among  part-songs,  and  it  may  be  heard  any  sum- 
mer evening  in  villages  that  have  evolved  good 
male  quartettes;  it  has  no  rival  but  the  more 
strenuous,  yet  less  musical,  less  romantic,  Sol- 
dier's Farewell. 

Quite  as  popular  are  Foster's  Beautiful 
Dreamer,  Fairy  Belle,  Jeanie  with  the  Light 
Brown  Hair.  It  may  be  said  that  these  songs 
are  heard  "only  in  the  country,"  but  this  is  a 
compliment  to  the  respectability  Of  rural  swains. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  they  are  mere  verse,  in- 
stead of  poetry;  but  how  many  poems  proper  can 
stand  the  test  of  being  set  to  music?  Swin- 
burne, technically  the  master  of  English  poetic 
verse,  labeled  some  of  his  shorter  poems  "songs," 
but  who  can  remember  to  have  heard  one  of 
them  sung?  Tennyson  indited  some  charming 
poems  to  young  women,  but  no  one  sings  them. 

Were  this  a  review  of  Foster's  works,  many 
additional  titles  of  songs  that  have  stood  the  4est 
of  almost  half  a  century  of  use  might  be  named. 
Among  them  are  My  Old  Kentucky  Home, 
There's  a  Good  Time  Coming,  Massa's  in  de  Cold, 
Cold  Ground,  Nellie  Bly,  and  Gentle  Annie;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  best- 
known  and  best-loved  song  writer  in  the  world 
came  not  from  any  great  musical  center  of  Eu- 
rope, but  from  a  town  that  in  Foster's  day  was 
"way  out  West"  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  author  was  an  unique  combination  of  manly 
sentiment  and  musical  genius. 


Future  of  the  Drama IVo/ter  Raleigh Literature  (JLondon) 

Under  the  control  of  the  acting  profession 
two  forms,  at  least,  of  dramatic  art  are  very 
much  alive  in  England  at  this  day — ^burlesque, 
and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call 
charade — the  representation  on  a  stage  of  common- 
place characters  and  manners  in  the  midst  of  comic 
or  sentimental  intrigue.  The  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  this  depends  not  a  little  on  the  preservation 
of  a  low  pitch,  so  to  say;  the  characters  seem 
to  have  walked  on  to  the  stage  by  mistake  and 
are  behaving  as  any  one  might  behave  in  a 
suburban  drawing-room.  We  are  a  nation  of 
individualists  and  humorists,  and  these  two  forms 
of  the  dramatic  art  appeal  to  our  practised  sensi- 
bilities. The  intervention  of  the  footlights  gives 
piquancy  to  the  situation  in  either  case,  by  re- 
minding us  dimly  that  the  stage  is  a  place  where 
characters  are  assumed.  But  here  are  characters 
with  no  trace  of  assumption,  they  treat  us  con- 
fidentially, and,  as  it  were,  make  themselves  at 
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home.  If  only  the  humoristic  talent  that  is  so 
rife  in  the  music  halls  were  given  free  scope, 
and  encouraged  to  produce  concerted  dramatic 
sketches,  we  might,  in  time,  have  a  native  bur- 
lesque drama,  strong  in  criticism  and  humor,  and 
all  our  own. 

But  tragedy!  And  high  comedy,  appealing 
to  the  intellect,  tickling  the  young,  not  asking 
to  be  punctuated  throughout  by  sentiments  of 
approval  or  disapproval — ^how  and  where  are  we 
to  get  these?  How  many  actors  now  on  the 
stage  can  recite  verse  with  ease,  music  and  mean- 
ing? How  many  actresses  of  tragic  parts  can 
distinguish  tragedy  from  hysteria  and  violence; 
how  many  have  the  faintest  understanding  thai 
tragedy  without  solemnity,  dignity,  deliberation, 
measure,  proportion  and  harmony  is  impossible? 
The  absurd  mimicry  of  natural  passions  in  their 
physical  effects,  the  restless  indulgence  of  in- 
dividual foibles  have  made  tragedy,  which  is  as 
much  an  affair  of  law  and  convention  as  ever 
was  music  or  architecture,  a  stranger  to  our  stage. 
When  Lamb  complained  that  to  see  Lear  acted 
was  merely  to  see  an  old  man  in  a  pitiful  state 
of  nervous  prostration  and  excitement,  he  ex- 
pressed what  many  thousands  since  have  felt. 
But  must  we  always  be  made  to  feel  it? 

Our  hopes  for  the  future  may  perhaps  be  de- 
fined by  an  interrogation  of  the  past.  The  English 
drama  arose  suddenly  to  its  greatness  when  the 
control  of  the  companies  of  actors  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  authors.  When  Marlowe,  Kyd, 
Greene,  Peele  and  Shakespeare  began  writing  for 
the  stage  they  found  ready  to  their  hand  a  body 
of  skilled  comic  actors,  men  of  the  type  of  Tarle- 
ton  and  Kemp.  These  men  gave  delight  to  the 
populace,  and  not  a  little  trouble  to  the  dramatists. 
Shakespeare  alone,  of  the  names  mentioned  above, 
seems  to  have  adapted  his  plays  perfectly,  though 
not  without  protest,  to  the  requirements  of  the 
professional  clown — and  perhaps  the  much  dis- 
cussed mixture  of  mirth  with  tragedy  was  his 
necessity,  not  his  choice.  But  the  rest  of  the 
actors,  and  especially  the  actors  of  the  great 
tragic  parts,  were  all  to  train,  and  they  can 
have  got  their  instructions  from  no  one  but  the 
playwright;  Alleyn,  perhaps,  chiefly  from  Mar- 
lowe; Burbage  from  Shakespeare. 

The  case  of  France  is  yet  more  striking.  When 
the  Renaissance  drama,  which  was  to  develop,  a 
century  later,  into  the  drama  of  Corneille  and 
Racine,  first  arose  in  France,  it  found  the  stage 
already  in  possession  of  fully  organized  and 
highly  privileged  companies  of  actors,  who  de- 
voted their  energies  entirely  to  the  production 
(how  modern  it  all  sounds!)  of  Moralities  and 
Farces.    To  secure  the  services  of  these  men  was 


impossible,  even  had  it  been  desirable;  and  the 
plays  of  Jodelle  and  his  successors  were  produced 
by  friends  of  the  authors,  companies  of  amateurs, 
who,  for  all  their  lack  of  technical  training, 
understood  the  ideas  that  inspired  the  new  at- 
tempt. 

I  conclude  with  a  conditional  prophecy.  If  the 
new  century  shall  be  lucky  enough  to  witness  a 
dramatic  revival,  that  revival  will  be  the  work 
not  of  actors,  but  of  dramatic  authors,  who  will 
collect  their  own  companies,  train  their  own 
actors,  secure,  if  need  be,  their  own  patrons, 
find  their  own  public  in  the  service  of  their  own 
ideas.  The  difficulties  of  such  an  attempt  are 
great;  by  professional  actors  they  will  be  repre- 
sented as  insuperable.  Stage-craft,  it  will  be  said, 
is  a  business  that  takes  some  learning;  Lamb,  in 
his  farce  of  Mr.  H. ;  Browning,  in  A  Blot  on  the 
'Scutcheon,  failed  from  ignorance  of  the  rudi- 
mentary principle  that  an  audience  must  not  be 
kept  ignorant  of  a  secret  that  is  influencing  the 
behavior  of  the  chief  characters  on  the  stage.  So 
be  it;  but  perhaps  it  is  easier  for  Lamb  and 
Browning  to  acquaint  themselves  with  these  mat- 
ters, which,  after  all,  are  within  the  reach  of  a 
very  ordinary  intelligence,  than  it  is  for  the  sea- 
soned deviser  of  "curtains"  to  come  by  a  live 
dramatic  idea.  It  may  well  be  easier  to  teach 
selected  amateurs  to  speak  audibly  than  to  teach 
an  average  professional  company  to  forego  the 
over-emphasis,  the  dreadful  mechanical  liveliness, 
that  murders  poetry. 

I  know  that  there  exists  a  strong  movement 
to  maintain  and  revive  the  "classical"  English 
drama  on  our  stage,  and  if  I  make  little  account 
of  it  in  this  connection  it  is  because  the  credit 
of  literature  cannot  be  maintained  solely  by  re- 
prints, or  reproductions,  of  the  classics.  It  would 
be  an  encouraging  sign  if  a  little  more  boldness 
in  revival  were  possible.  Is  this  generation  never 
to  set  eyes  on  the  matchless  comedies  of  Congreve 
and  Vanbrugh  ?  It  is  true  that  to  set  them  before 
an  audience  accustomed  to  the  modern  composite 
of  sentiment  and  farce  would  be  like  trying  to 
introduce  chess  into  a  skittle  alley.  And  while 
the  revivalists  deserve  gratitude,  honor  must  also 
be  paid  to  those  actors  and  managers  who  have 
shown  themselves  willing  to  produce  new  plays 
of  more  than  merely  popular  pretensions.  But 
the  redemption  of  the  drama,  it  may  safely  be 
predicted,  will  not  come  from  these.  Reason  and 
experience  show  that  when  the  modern  theatre 
patronizes  literature,  it  is  not  the  theatre  that 
becomes  literary,  but  literature  that  becomes 
stagey.  Is  the  new  century  to  se^  a  revival  of 
the  drama,  written  in  modern  English  by  living 
men,  and  acted  on  the  public  stage? 
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Paaaing  . 


.Louise  A,  MeGaffty Mirror 


Low  in  the  West  the  daylight  dips 
While  by  the  pool  the  Summer  stands, 
With  stain  of  purple  on  her  lips 
And  scarlet  flowers  in  her  hands. 

Within  the  watery  mirror  there, 
Narcissus-like  she  sees  her  face, 
So  pale,  so  sweet,  so  mortal  fair,  ^ 

And  lingers  spell-bound  by  its  grace. 

The  morning  red  is  vanished  now. 
The  splendor  of  the  noon  is  gone, 
And,  like  a  veil  on  cheek  and  brow. 
The  wreathed  mist  is  clinging, wan. 

A  breath  from  meadows  shorn  exhales, 
A  sigh  goes  down  the  forest  ways, 
The  dryads  of  the  woody  vales 
Are  mourning  for  the  passing  days. 

And  Summer  hears  the  warning  note. 
As  by  the  reedy  pools  she  stands, 
Her  fading  tresses  all  afloat 
And  scarlet  flowers  in  her  hands. 


The  Deaerted  School RickanI  Burton Criterion 

There  broods  a  pathos  of  a  time  long  past 
In  every  nook  and  every  grass-grown  wayj 

The  fences  lean  as  tired  out  at  last, 
That  once  pent  in  so  many  lads  at  play. 

The  doors  gape  open,  but  one  harks  in  vain 
For  human  voices  or  for  hurrying  feet; 

The  rusty  weather-cock  creaks  out  that  rain 
Or  days  uncloudy  come,  or  snow  and  sleet. 

The  gables  droop,  the  windows,  staring-eyed, 
Do  seem  to  mock  one  pitying  the  place; 

A  thousand  birds  and  flowers  long  have  tried 
To  put  upon  the  scene  a  summer  face. 

But  spite  of  them,  a  silence  wide  and  deep 
Clings  round  the  corners,  sits  on  every  stone: 

It  is  a  spot  for  lingering  and  sleep, 
For  guessing  other  fortunes  than  your  own. 

I  people  all  the  playground  up  and  down 
With  rushing  forms  and  sound  of  laughter  high: 

I  watch  the  light  of  evening  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  walls,  till  pales  the  western  sky. 


I  wonder  how  those  sturdy  limbs  have  fared 
That  since  have  wandered  far  as  east  and  west; 

I  wonder  who  from  sorrows  have  been  spared, 
I  strive  to  read  the  hearts  that  have  been  blest; 

And  so  my  love  would  follow,  one  by  one. 
The  life  of  each,  and  all  its  changes  know— 

Until  the  faces  fade,  as  did  the  sun 
That  lit  the  players  in  the  long-ago. 

And  I  am  left  a  solitary,  all 

My  youth  gone  from  me,  in  a  daze  to  take 
Mid-manhood's  burden  up,  until  I  fall 

Upon  the  beaten  highway  of  Heartbreak. 

TwoLooesofaSailor St  Paul  Dispatch 

Oh,  an  old  man  sat  and  blinked  i'  the  sun 

And  a  song  o'  the  sea  sang  he. 
He  sang  a  song  of  a  mariner  bold 
And  his  sweetheart  so  true— the  sea. 
Sing  ho,  yo  ho,   sing  hey! 
0*er  crested  billows,  thro*  dashmg  spray, 
With  sails  a-bulging  she  scuds  away; 
Away,  away   b*er  the   waters  gray- 
Away  through  the  dying  day! 
Sing  ho,  sing  hey! 

Oh,  the  mariner  bold  his  ain  love  pressed 
To  his  heart  and  her  sweet  lips  kissed — 
Sweet  lips  that  swore  they  would  e'er  be  true, 
When  he  sailed  away  i'  the  mist. 
Sing  ho,  yo  ho,  sing  hey! 
Through   the    singing   tops    the    wild    winds 

blow, 
Into  the  dank  mists  the  ships  doth  go. 
And  the  mariner  sings  as  he  rolls  below, 
*'My  love  will  be  true,   I  trow!" 
Sing  hey,  yo  ho! 

Oh,  the  lassie  ashore  forgot  her  man. 

But  his  sweetheart,  the  sea,  proved  true. 
She  lulled  him  to  rest  on  her  heaving  breast 
And  her  white  arms  about  him  threw. 
Sinp  ho,  yo  ho,  sing  hey! 

He  went  to  his  one  true  love  that  day, 
At  peace  in  her  arms  for  e'er  and  aye — 
Less  lasting  the  lassie's  peace,  they  say- 
She  wed  with  a  lump  o'  clay! 
Sing  ho,  sing  hey! 

Motional 


To  Mother Maltlanti  Le /toy  Osborne 

I  have  seen  the  sunrise  breaking  on  the  shores  of  distant  "seas — 
I  have  seen  the  mists  of  evening  creeping  slow  across  the  leas 
To  the  borderland  of  twilight  when  the  birds  were  winging  home. 
And  the  air  was  filled  with  sweetness  from  the  newly  furrowed  loam; 
But  the  wondrous  tints  of  evening  and  the  glory  of  the  skies 
Cannot  move  my  soul  to  gladness  like  a  smile  from  Mother's  eyes. 

•  I  have  heard  the  chimes  of  church  bells  faintly  echoing  on  the  breeze — 

I  have  heard  the  south  wind  sighing  soft  and  low  among  the  trees 
When  the  moon  had  bathed  the  hilltops  in  a  weird  and  magic  glow, 
And  her  wake  was  traced  in  silver  on  the  river  far  below; 
But  the  sweetest  strains  of  music  cannot  make  my  heart  rejoice 
Like  the  love  note  low  and  tender  that  I  hear  in  Mother's  voice. 

Mr.    Frederick   Lawrence   Knowles'  book  of  verse.  On  Life's  Stairway,  is  published  by  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  instead  of  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  to  whom  the  volume  was  credited  in  our  August  issue. 
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Old  Black  haao Benjamin  8l«dd* 

VVhere  the  pine-woods  in  the  twilight  murmur  sadly  of  the  past, 
Singing  goes  he,  with  the  fagots  o'er  his  bended  shoulder  cast, — 
Poor  old  Isaac,  of  a  vanished  time   and  order,  best  and  last 

And  his  song  is  of  the  master,  many  a  year  now  in  his  grave, 
Loved  as  brother  loved  brother— worthy  master,  worthy  slave. 

"Gathering  kindling  wood  for  master," — oh,  the  memory  of  the  days 
Blessed  with  more  than  ease  and  plenty,  freer  hearts  and  gentler  ways. 

Now  no  more  the  aged  figure  comes  at  sunset  down  the  way; 
Yonder  stands  his  empty  cabin  slowly  yielding  to  decay. 

Weeds  and  creepers  now  are  struggling  where  we  played  before  the  door. 
And  the  rabbit  hides  her  litter  there  beneath  the  sunken  floor. 

Trees  are  springing  where  the  pathwav  to  the  master's  mansion  led, 
And  the  feet  which  trooped  along  it,  all  are  vanished,  some  are  dead. 

"Gathering  kindling  wood  for  master," — comes  the  old  remembered  strain, 
Hush!  'tis  Isaac  softly  singing  by  his  cabin  door  again! 

Only  swallows  in  the  twilight  round  the  chimney  twittering  go. 
Mournful  token  of  the  hearthstone  cold  and  tcnantless  below. 

In  the  old  forsaken  garden,  sleeps  the  master,  sleeps  the  slave: 
And  the  pines  to-night  are  sighing  o'er  each  unremembered  grave. 


The  Wayward  Heart, . .  Mowell  8,  England, , . .  Wilmington  {Del.y  Star 

I  said  to  my  heart  "Good  heart, 
Pray  why  do  you  stray  so  far?" 

And  I  locked  him  safe  in  my  breast 
With  many  a  bolt  and  bar. 

And  the  day  came  long  and  hard. 
And  my  heart  obeyed  my  will; 

He  was  conquered, — aye,  and  I  laughed, 
He  lay  so  tame  and  still! 

Night  came  with  her  thousand  stars. 
And  I  fell  asleep — when,  see — 

In  an  instant  burst  were  the  bars 
And  my  heart  leaped  forth  to  thee! 

Then  low  at  thy  feet  he  lay, 
And  his  every  throb  is  thine— 

Speak  love, — doth  thine  own  heart  stray? 
For  I  cannot  conquer  mine! 

The  Young  at  Heart Clljford  Trembly Hew  England 

Oft  dreams  the  aging  heart  again  'tis  young. 

And  tastes  once  more  the  joys  of  youth  and  life, 
Forgetful  of  the  years  that,  speeding,  stung 

Unto  the  very  core, — the  pain  and  strife. 
And  when  the  heart  so  dreams— for  dream  it  be— 

Life  holds  the  best  that  this  poor  world  can  give; 
Then,  only  then,  the  false  and  base  we  see 

And  learn  what  it  doth  mean  to  truly  live. 
Experience  hath  taught  the  worth  of  things 

That  in  our  youth  we  valued  overmuch; 
And  others,  counted  not  as  half  so  good. 
We  find  are  borne  to  us  on  angel's  wings. 

Ah.  soft  indeed  is  Time's  caressing  touch, 
When  dreams  the  heart  it  hath  old  age  with- 
stood! 


Woman  and  Man W.  E.  Henley Horth  American  Reulew 

Between  the  dusk  of  a  summer  night 

And  the  dawn  of  a  summer  day. 
We  caught  at  a  mood  as  it  passed  in  flight, 

And  we  bade  it  stoop  and  stay. 
And  what  with  the  dawn  of  night  began 
With  the  dusk  of  day  was  done; 
For  that  is  the  way  of  woman  and  man, 

When  a  hazard  has  made  them  one. 

Arc  upon  arc,  from  shade  to  shine. 

The  world  went  thundering  free; 
And  what  was  his  errand  but  hers  and  mine — 

The  lords  of  him,  I  and  she? 
Oh,  it's  die  we  must,  but  it's  live  we  can. 

And  the  marvel  of  earth  and  sun 
Is  all  for  the  joy  of  woman  and  man 
And  the  longing  that  makes  them  one. 


Iftiln Laura  Spencer  Porter. , 


.Atlantic 


♦This  poem  is  published  by  permission  from  Pro- 
fessor Sledd's  forthcoming  volume.  The  Watchers 
of  the  Hearth. 


The  patient  rain  at  early  summer  dawn; 
The  long,  lone  autumn  drip;  the  damp,  sweet  hush 
Of  springtime,  when  the  glinting  drops  seem  gone 
Into  the  first  notes  of  the  hidden  thrush; 

The   solemn,   dreary  beat 

Of  winter  rain  and  sleet; 
The  mad,  glad,  passionate  calling  of  the  showers 

To  the  unblossomed  hours; 
The  driving,  restless  midnight  sweep  of  rain; 
The  fitful  sobbing  and  the  smile  again 
Of  spring's  childhood;  the  fierce,  unpitying  pour 
Of  low-hung,  leaden  clouds;  the  evermore 
Prophetic  beauty  of  the  sunset  storm, 
Transfigured  into  color  and  to  form 
Across  the  sky. — O  wondrous  changing  rain! 
Changeful  and  full  of  temper  as  man's  life; 
Impetuous,   fierce,  unpitying,   kind  again, 
Prophetic,  beauteous,  soothing,  full  of  $trife: 
Through  all  thy  changing  passions  hear  not  we 
Th'  eternal  jiote  of  the  Unchanging  Sea? 
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Organized  Labor  and  the  Trusts' 


By  Samuel  Gompers 


The  industrial  conditions  requiring  the  atten- 
tion and  consideration  of  organized  labor  have 
assumed  a  new  aspect  through  the  recent  great 
combinations  of  mills  and  factories.  Of  especial 
significance  is  the  control  of  a  group  of  these  by 
one  organisation  which  plans  to  devote  the  re- 
spective plants  to  special  work,  and  to  that  work 
only,  so  that  this  mill  is  set  to  producing  one 
small  p^rt  or  division  of  the  general  product,  that 
mill  to  another  branch,  and  so  on.  Probably 
there  is  greater  economy  in  this  process  of 
specialization,  and  the  end,  therefore,  justifies  the 
means.  But  with  this  division  and  subdivision  a 
huge  and  complicated  machine  is  produced,  so  in- 
terdependent in  its  parts  that  the  least  disarrange- 
ment at  any  point  may  clqg  or  stop  the  whole 
mechanism. 

If  this  be  so,  then,  in  a  machine  so  cumbrous 
and  complex,  the  labor  organizations,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  a  new  strength.  Labor  tends  to 
specialize  under  the  trusts  and  thus  its  productive 
power  may  be  increased.  It  also  acquires  another 
power.  The  withdrawal  of  any  specialist's  mill 
would  reduce  the  trust  to  a  mass  of  silent  and 
inert  machinery,  one  part  being  so  dependent  on 
another.  Of  course,  this  new  power  of  labor  in 
its  own  behalf  is  predicated  upon  one  thing — 
namely,  organization.  Unless  the  workmen  in 
the  varipus  departments  of  a  trust  get  together, 
to  act  under  discipline,  their  specialization  as  pro- 
ductive units  will  mean  their  weakening  as  work- 
ingmen,  for  the  man  who  works  in  one  branch  of 
industry  has  far  less  independence  than  the  old- 
fashioned  workingman-who  could  with  equal  facil- 
ity apply  himself  to  a  number  of  different  jobs. 

I  believe  thoughtful  workmen  appreciate  this 
fact  as  well  as  their  leaders,  and  they  will  see 
the  benefit  of  organization  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. Fortunately,  the  era  of  prosperity  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  labor  in  all  fields  of  in- 
dustry is  helping  this.  The  workingmen  individ- 
ually are  doing  well,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
prosperity  breeds  aspirations.  They  desire  to  do 
better.  Their  thoughts  turn  to  the  trade  unions. 
Those  who  have  been  delinquent  pay  up,  and 
those  who  have  been  outside  come  into  member- 


♦Independent.  President  Gompers'  article  is  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  great  contest  now  proceed- 
ing between  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
(the  "Billion  Dollar  Trust")  and  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers. — The 
Editor. 


ship.  For  these  and  perhaps  other  reasons  the 
unions  are  now  recruiting  as  never  before. 

In  this  era  of  trusts  it  may  be  said  that  labor 
represents  "organized  numbers"  opposed  to  "con- 
certed power."  Looking  merely  on  the  surface 
of  things,  it  might  appear  to  man  that  the  trusts 
are  so  strongly  intrenched  in  power  as  to  be  able 
to  crush  literally  the  life  out  of  organized  labor, 
but  the  interdependence  of  the  different  parts  of 
their  organization  already  alluded  to  shows  really 
where  their  great  weakness  lies.  I  fear  no  blow 
that  trusts  might  aim  at  labor  on  "account  of  the 
changed  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  con- 
centration of  productive  and  monopoly  powers 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  movement  among  the 
workers,  who,  realizing  that  what  were  formerly 
separate  plants  and  separate  industries  had  now 
come  under  one  management,  quickly  saw  the  de- 
sirability and  necessity  of  -uniting  the  separate 
unions  into  large  federated  bodies  so  as  to  make 
united  movements  for  offense  and  defense. 

In  any  contest  with  capital  we  must  consider 
th^  value  of  a  favorable  public  opinion,  and  to 
secure  this,  labor  must  be  right  in  its  demands. 
It  must  possess  might  to  enforce  th6  right,  but  it 
must  be  right  in  order  to  appeal  successfully  to 
public  sentiment.  This  can  be  done  only  on 
ethical  grounds;  we  must  seek. the  broad  basis  of 
justice.  In  a  strike  crisis  the  masses  of  the  people, 
apparently  passive  at  other  times,  are  stirred  to 
thought  and  give  judgment  on  questions  that  are 
complacently  ignored  in  normal  periods. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  monopoly  trust 
should  be  met  with  a  labor  trust.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  some  new  kind  of  an  organization  of 
workmen  should  be  formed.  I  desire  to  say  that 
whatever  action  the  workers  want  to  taJce  to 
protect  or'  promote  their  interests  can  best  be 
taken  through  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  better  suited  to  their 
purposes  than  any  other  form  of  organization. 
There  is  no  limit  to  its  freedom  of  action.  Its 
members  merely  have  to  determine  their  course 
and  then  act.  The  twenty  years  of  experience 
in  building  up  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  too  valuable  to  be  thrust  aside  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  organization.  If  such  a  new  body  is  to 
be  formed  on  the  old  lines,  then  it  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  form  anew  what  we  already  have.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  be  to  strike  out 
on  new  lines,  that  can  with  least  effort  be  done 
by  the  existing  organization. 
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The  Model  Work-shop  Movement' 
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During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
•  so  many  prominent  examples  of  successful  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  have  been  obviously  bene- 
fited by  systematic  efforts  to  improve  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed  that  the 
movement  cannot  fail  to  have  been  noticed  by 
everyone,  but  probably  few  realize  its  general 
character  and  wide  scope.  There  seems  to  be  a 
marked  reaction  from  previous  conditions  in  this 
respect  which  is  fast  assuming  noteworthy  pro- 
portions. Efforts  to  render  employment  attract- 
ive and  surround  workmen  with  an  atmosphere 
which  speaks  of  a  regard  for  .the  personal  com- 
fort and  conveniences  of  men  are  being  put  forth 
in  a  businesslike  way  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  a  feeling  of 
greater  responsibility  over  the  lives  of  those  who 
work  with  their  hands. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  for  years 
in  such  organizations  as  Krupp*s  in  ^Germany,  in 
various  other  large  foreign  industries  and  on  the 
French  railways;  the  idea  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
now  taking  a  prominent  place  in  the  policies  of 
many  enterprises.  Never  before  has  such  at- 
tention been  given  to  the  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  shops  and  the  arrangement  and 
equipment  of  toilet  conveniences,  and  in  large 
railroad  shops  these  factors  are  now  so  prominent 
that  the  matter  calls  for  examination  and  com- 
ment. A  workman  in  a  shop  where  absolutely 
nothing  is  done  for  his  comfort  does  not  fail  to 
become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is  there 
for  what  may  be  got  out  of  him  and  it  must  have 
its  effect  upon  his  work.  -As  he  is  supposed  to  be 
a  reasonable  being  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  he  will 
respond  equally  to  that  which  will  put  a  little  of 
something  besides  the  mere  money-paid-f or- work- 
done  idea  into  the  relations  between  the  parties 
concerned. 

Some  of  the  examples  noted  here  may  be  con- 
sidered unusual  and  extreme  cases,  and,  perhaps, 
some  may  have  been  criticised  already,  yet  they 
all  stand  for  an  established  principle.  The 
Brown  &  Sharpe,  of  Providence;  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co.,  Cleveland  Hardware  Co.,  Cleveland 
Twist  Drill  Co. ;  the  T.  B.  Laycock  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  Ijidianapolis ;  Acme  White  Lead  Co., 
of  Detroit;  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Joliet 
Steel  Works,  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Ishpem- 
ing,  Mich.;  the  Draper  Co.,  of  Hopedale,  Mass.; 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Dayton.  Ohio; 


♦American  Engineering  and  Railroad  Journal. 


the  Acme  Sucker  Rod  Co.,  of  Toledo,  and  the 
Crane  Co.,  of  Chicago,  are  examples  of  the  prin- 
ciple worked  out  in  different  ways  and  the  testi- 
mony is  universally  favorable  to  the  idea.  In 
*  these  establishments  it  appears  to  be  the  rule 
that  the  grade  of  workmen  is  improving,  and  in 
some  there  are  even  "waiting  lists"  for  ordinary 
unskilled  labor.  There  must  necessarily  also  be  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  product,  as 
well  as  quantity.  The  plans  at  most  of  these 
establishments  include  methods  of  supplying 
noonday  lunches,  well  cooked  and  attractively 
served  at  nearly  exact  cost,  the  company  furnish- 
ing the  equipment  and  dining  room,  paying  the 
cooks  and  providing  tim^  for  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  waiters  from  the  shop  force. 

It  is  easy  to  go  too  far  and  overdo  an  idea  of 
this  kind,  and  no  doubt  this  will  be  done,  perhaps 
it  has  already  been  done  in  some  cases,  but  this 
will  be  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule,  and  a 
movement  which  is  so  sensible,  profitable  and 
right  must  continue.  In  railroad  service  it  has 
taken  the  form  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  privileges,  reading 
rooms,  club  rooms,  hospital  facilities,  pension  sys- 
tems and  improved  conditions  of  the  shops  them- 
selves and  their  surroundings. 

Recent  plans  for  new  railroad  shops  which 
have  come  before  us  always  indicate  an  increasing 
tendency  in  this  direction.  One  of  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  locker  house  with  an  individual 
clothes  locker  for  every  man  in  the  plant  and 
good  toilet  rooms,  provides  for  a  clubhouse  ex- 
clusively for  the  employees,  to  be  built  in  order 
to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  men  to  spend 
their  noon  hours  and  other  leisure  moments.  In 
another  case,  where  the  shops  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  "shop  town,"  the  railroad  company  has  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  village  itself,  in  the  equipment 
of  water-works,  the  laying  out  of  streets,  the 
planting  of  trees  and  many  other  things  which 
will  tend  to  attract  men  there  and  create  the  de- 
sire to  own  their  homes,  to  become  permanent. 
This  shop  has  been  troubled  with  floating  men, 
men  without  families  who  were  not  content  to 
stay  anywhere  more  than  a  short  time. 

Each  case  has  its  own  peculiar  conditions. 
Probably  little  that  is  applicable  in  one  place  may 
be  copied  from  another,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  comfortable  shop  and  sensible 
way  of  dealing  with  shop  employes  on  a  strictly 
practical  and  intelligent  basis  will  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  employer  and  earn  the  largest 
returns.     It  is  good  business  policy. 
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The  Billion  Dollar  Trust Richard  T.  Ely Cosmopolitan 

We  then  have  to  do  with  a  union  of  men  of 
very  exceptional  but  probably  not  unique  ability, 
who  give  economic  direction  to  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  productive  forces — including 
labor  and  capital — of  the  entire  United  States. 
Property  in  its  nature  means  exclusive  rights  of 
control,  and  these  men  have  in  their  hands  these 
exclusive  rights.  But  our  bread,  our  subsistence, 
comes  from  the  operation  of  productive  economic 
forces.  Have  those  who  draw  this  bread  from 
these  unified  productive  forces  a  power  which 
brings  about  that  equilibrium  which  maintains  in- 
terdependence and  independence?  We  remember 
what  Shakespeare  said  about  economic  control: 

**You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

While  the  fact  of  unprecedented  power  is  ad- 
mitted by  our  editorial  writers,  the  hope  is  gen- 
erally expressed  that  it  will  be  used  wisely,  and 
sometimes  dark  hints  are  given,  as  to  what  may 
follow  if  this  power  is  misused.  Our  magnates  - 
have  again  and  again  been  impressively  told  that 
the  tremendousness  of  their  power  is  almost  ap- 
palling, and  we  are  then  reassured  by  grave  utter- 
ances concerning  the  sobering  effect  of  power. 
At  bottom,  protection  is  sought  in  the  appeal  to 
good  will — to  the  benevolence  of  our  industrial 
conquerors,  our  economic  Alexanders  and  Caesars. 
What  are  the  lessons  of  history?  Does  past  ex- 
perience teach  us  that  we  may  place  our  hope  for 
economic  well-being  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
benevolence  of  any  class  of  men,  even  the  most 
estimable?  Or,  turning  to  the  deductive  argu- 
ment, does  our  observation  of  human  nature, 
even  at  the  best,  lead  us  to  think  this  a  safe 
procedure?  When  we  question  ourselves,  do  we 
think  we  could  stand  such  a  test?  Noteworthy 
and  impressive  in  this  connection  is  the  following 
utterance  of  the  late  Benjamin  Harrison:  "The 
man  whose  protection  from  wrong  rests  wholly 
upon  the  benevolence  of  another  man  or  of  a  con- 
gress is  a  slave — a  man  without  rights." 

If  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  appeals  to 
benevolence  or  even  to  enlightened  self-interest, 
Icoking  ahead  and  endeavoring  to  avoid  remote 
and  long-delayed  evils  to  our  industrial  magnates 
or  their  children,  we  must  pursue  our  quest  for 
remedies  further. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  asked  is  this :  Ad- 
mitting that  appeals  to  individuals  and  exhorta- 
'on  addressed  to  the  great  ones  of  the  industrial 


world  may  produce  gratifying  individual  action, 
is  it  possible  that  such  individual  action  can 
produce  a  social  system?  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  that  such  is  not  the  case;  and  in  this  grow- 
ing conviction  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of 
the  gratifying  fact  that  we  are  able  to  find  no  gen- 
eral inclination  to  blame  the  men  who  have  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  vast  industrial  combinations 
of  the  present  time.  The  general  public  is  awed, 
almost  dazed,  by  the  stupendousness  of  industrial 
events,  but  reproaches  are  not  hurled  against  our 
economic  kings.  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor  of 
Cleveland,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Congress 
that  as  a  private  citizen  he  would  take  advantage 
of  conditions  favorable  to  monopoly,  but  that  so 
far  from  aiding  to  pass  laws  calculated  to  build 
up  monopoly,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  de- 
feat any  proposals  for  new  laws  of  this  character, 
and  would  likewise  exert  himself  to  secure  the  re- 
peal of  existing  laws  calculated  to  promote 
monopoly.  There  is  a  general  inclination  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  sound  and  thoroughly  ethical 
course  of  action ;  and  one  finds  oneself  wondering 
at  times  how  many  of  our  magnates  are  socialists 
at  heart,  working  out  as  best  they  can  their 
theories. 

Our  presentation  of  remedies  must  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we  believe.  Do 
we  desire  an  essentially  competitive  order  of  so- 
ciety? H  so,  we  should  remember  that  if  com- 
petition is  to  be  maintained  permanently  and  to 
work  smoothly,  with  absence  of  bitterness  and 
industrial  warfare,  the'  number  of  competitors 
must  be  large.  Farmers  cannot  combine  into  one 
monopolistic  group  because  there  are  too  many 
of  them,  and  for  that  same  reason  one  farmer 
does  not  feel  that  personal  blame  attaches  to  his 
neighbor  for  the  low  price  of  wheat.  This  con- 
sideration of  numbers  shows  us  where  we  may 
and  where  we  may  not  have  competition.  We 
see  why  in  the  case  of  the  transportation  agencies, 
gas-works  and  many  other  kinds  of  business,  we 
must  have  monopoly,  with  an  option  only  between 
public  and  private  monopoly. 

If  we  would  maintain  competitive  equality  of 
opportunity,  we  must  revise  our  patent  laws,  and 
do  so  in  the  light  of  recent  events.  There  are 
many  different  ways  of  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing invention  outside  our  patent  system,  but  the 
most  conservative  proposition  for  meeting  the  sit- 
uation is  that  of  a  former  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, who  would  have  the  Government  reserve  the 
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right  to  purchase  patents  and  throw  them  open  to 
*  public  use.  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  an  impressive  occurrence  which  took 
place  a  few  months  ago  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
when  the  legislature  of  that  State  presented  a 
handsome  medal  to  Prof.  S.  M.  Babcock,  of  the 
State  University,  on  account  of  his  valuable  in- 
ventions, especially  the  "Babcock  milk  test," 
worth  millions  upon  millions  annually  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  which  he  had  refused 
to  have  patented,  because  he  felt  that  as  a  public 
servant  he  ought  to  give  the  general  public  the 
benefits  of  his  inventions. 

If  we  would  maintain  large  numbers  of  com- 
petitors in  a  condition  of  State  equilibrium,  is  it 
not  necessary  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  thor- 
ough regulation  of  bequest  and.  inheritance, 
including  such  taxation  of  the  right  to  receive 
property  by  bequest  and  inheritance  as  the  best 
experience  approves?  Our  evolution  along  this 
line  has  indeed  already  begun  and  must  be  worked 
out  with  reference  to  American  conditions.  The 
concentration  of  industry  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  concentration  of  fortunes,  but  under  present 
conditions  it  promotes  it  powerfully. 


The  Coat  of  Crtmo Itedleal  Record 

Few  persons  grasp  the  significance  and  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  crime  regarded  from  any 
point  of  view ;  and  although  it  may  appear  some- 
what sordid  to  endeavor  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  general  public  in  the  subject  from  the  pe- 
cuniary aspect,  yet  after  all  this  is  the  phase  of 
the  matter  which  will  appeal  most  closely  to  the 
ordinary  individual.  The  science  of  penology 
has  advanced,  and  the  treatment  of  criminals  is 
conducted  upon  much  more  intelligent  and  hu- 
mane lines  than  ever  before ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  large  mass  of  the  population  ex- 
hibits an  apathetic  indifference  with  regard  to  the 
system,  and  refuses  to  be  instructed.  There  are 
several  explanations  of  this  popular  indifference. 
The  mistaken  belief  that  the  subject  is  abstruse 
and  beyond  comprehension;  incredulity  as  to  the 
possibility  of  reforming  criminals;  aversion  to 
the  criminal  as  an  enemy  of  mankind  beyond  the 
pale  of  sympathy;  the  idea  that  repression  of 
crime  is  a  function  of  government  and  outside  the 
scope  of  individual  responsibility — all  these 
causes  contribute  to  lead  the  public  to  dismiss  the 
whole  subject. 

The  controlling  cause,  however,  of  the  popular 
indifference  beyond  all  of  those  already  mentioned, 
is  the  utter  failure  of  the  public  to  comprehend 
how  enormous  is  the  burden  and  how  terrific  the 
danger  with -which  crime  oppresses  the  world.  It 
is  therefore  thought  that  if  an  estimate  as  ap- 


proximate as  possible  is  made  of  the  cost  of 
crime  in  dollars  and  cents,  this  apathy  may  give 
place  to  a  practical  interest.  Of  course  to  say 
unhesitatingly  what  share  of  public  taxation  is 
properly  chargeable  to  crime  is  wholly  impracti- 
cable, as  crime  exerts  its  influence  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  upon  every  department  of  life. 

Mr.  Eugene  Smith  thinks  the  most  hopeful 
method  of  reaching  a  near  estimate  to  be  that 
of  analyzing  the  statistics  of  certain  cities  or 
towns  where  the  figures  arc  known  to  be  accurate 
and  complete;  and  when  definite  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  from  them,  it  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  the  same  conclusions  apply  to  other 
cities  and  towns  similarly  situated.  For  this  pur- 
pose typical  cities,  widely  separate  from  each 
other,  and  each  one  the  central  point  of  a  large 
section  of  country  of  which  it  is  fairly  represen- 
tative, have  been  selected. 

■  The  general  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  fiscal 
reports  of  these  cities  is  as  follows :  The  cost  of 
crime  included  in  taxation  in  the  city  of  New 
York  gives  an  average  charge  of  over  $6  for  each 
individual  in  its  population;  in  San  Francisco 
about  $5 ;  in  the  other  cities  named  the  per  capita 
tax  runs  with  slight  variation  from  $3  to  $3.50, 
including  county  taxation  $4  to  $4.50  for  each  in- 
habitant. The  final  computation  of  the  annual 
cost  of  crime  taxation  in  the  United  States  is 
placed  at  the  conservative  figures  given  below : 
City  and  county  taxation  chargeable  to  crime— 
30,000,000  inhabitants  of  cities  at  per  capita  rate 
o^  $35»  $105,000,000.  Town  and  county  taxation 
chargeable  to  crime — ^45,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
open  country  at  per  capita  rate  of  $1,  $45,000,000. 
Federal  and  State  taxation  chargeable  to  crime— 
not  less  than  $50,000,000.  Total,  $200,000,000. 
This  sum,  immense  as  it  is,  merely  represents  an 
outlay  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  Mr.  Smith 
further  estimates  the  annual  income  of  criminals 
to  average  $400,000,000,  which,  added  to  the 
yearly  taxation  caused  by  crime,  gives  a  total 
of  $600,000,000.  This  amount  almost  makes  the 
head  reel,  and  should  have  the  effect  of  convincing 
unthinking  members  of  the  community  that  it 
would  be  well  if  they  were  to  insist  upon  prison 
reforms  and  upon  the  abolition  of  methods  and 
abuses  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  We  shall  have  criminals  always  with  us. 
as  we  have  the  poor,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  sinners  may  be  re- 
claimed from  a  life  of  crime  by  treatment  con- 
ducted on  scientific  principles. 


The  Boas London  Quarterly  Review 

The  fault  of  this  school  is,  perhaps,  an  over-in- 
sistence on  the  efficacy  of  machinery,  a  readiness 
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to  .believe  that  a  mere  manipulation  of  methods 
of  election  and  the  like  may  be  expected  to  defeat 
tendencies  which  perhaps  lie  deep  in  the  structure 
of  society,  and  would  make  themselves  felt  under 
any  conceivable  system  of  organization.  For 
society,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  not,  as 
earlier  political  theories  loved  to  imagine  it,  a 
collection  of  simple  homogeneous  individuals, 
more  or  less  equal  in  intelligence  and  capacity, 
and  more  or  less  at  one  in  their  aims  and  desires. 
It  is  a  complex  strugg^le  of  contending  interests 
and  it  is  just  this  struggle,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  to  which  democratic  institutions  open 
the  field  of  politics.  Aristocracy  means,  in  prac- 
tise, the  formal  domination  of  one  of  these  inter- 
ests; Monarchy  means  a  power  enthroned  above 
them  all,  but  Democracy  is  simply  a  free  fight  in 
which  the  victor  monopolizes  the  political  organ- 
ization. That  is  the  real  meaning  of  Boss-rule 
in  the  United  States — a  social  force  has  got  hold 
of  the  machine,  and  will  not  be  readily  dislodged 
by  a  change  in  the  mechanism. 

Before  Democracy  was  established  one  might 
have  said  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  people  to  use  their  power  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  wealth  of  the  Few 
and  administer  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Many. 
But  Democracy  is  now  established:  in  England, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  in  the  United  States,  every- 
where, almost,  power  has  now  been  actually 
transferred  to  the  Many,  so  far  as  the  mere  form 
of  institution  can  transfer  it.  Why,  then,  do 
they  not  use  it  in  the  way  suggested?  Partly, 
we  may  reply,  because  they  do  not  want  to;  partly 
because,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  they  cannot. 

Political  power,  it  seems  clear,  gravitates,  no 
matter  under  what  institutions,  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  exercise  social  power;  and  social 
power,  in  a  modern  industrial  State,  is  concen- 
trated, to  a  degree  never  known  before,  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich.     The  thrusting  aside  of  the 


old  Aristocracy  has  made  room  for  a  new  Pluto- 
cracy, and  it  is  wealth  that  rules  the  modern 
world. 

Of  this  fact  the  United  States  oflfers  the  most 
striking  example.  There,  as  we  have  noticed, 
democratic  institutions  have  evolved  the  Boss, 
but  the  Boss,  we  must  now  add,  is  himself  con- 
trolled by  organized  capital.  The  Corporation, 
the  Syndicate,  the  Trust,  are  political  as  well  as 
social  forces;  their  business  interests  require 
that  they  should  be  so.  These  interests  have 
been  built-up  and  are  maintained  by  concessions, 
tariflfs,  and  the  like;  in  a  hundred  ways,  direct 
or  indirect,  they  may  be  helped  or  hindered  by 
the  action  of  legislatures;  for  a  smooth  working 
of  their  affairs  they  require  the  control  of  the 
judiciary.  We  find  them,  accordingly,  every- 
where at  the  back  of  State  and  Federal  politics. 
By  contributions  to  the  campaign  funds — of  both 
parties — ^by  deputing  or  controlling  members  of 
legislative  bodies,  by  "working"  committees,  by 
"keeping"  judges,  they  manage,  whatever  party 
is  in  power,  to  convert  State  and  even  national 
politics  into  a  mere  instrument  of  private  domina- 
tion. In  other  countries  the  same  influences  are 
at  work,  though  their  operations  may  be  less 
patent  and  less  unscrupulous.  Without  exag- 
geration it  may  be  said  that  it  is  at  least  more 
probable,  under  a  "regime"  of  universal  suffrage, 
that  power  should  be  monopolized  by  the  rich 
than  that  it  should  be  monopolized  by  the  poor. 


Railroad  Contolldatlon Reoiew  ofRwhwa 

Nearly  80,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  as  well  as  previous 
consolidations,  have  come  under  the  ownership  or 
control  of  hvt  financial  powers.  The  five  groups 
so  formed  are  remarkably  uniform  in  size. 

The  subjoined  table  will  give  the  groups,  their 
component  parts,  and  the  individual  and  collective 
mileage. 


I.   VANDERBILT 
GROUP 


Road 


MlLB- 
AGB 

New  York  Central  .  a.SsS 
Lake  Shore  &  Michi-  , 

sran  Southern     .    .  1,413  ' 
New  York,  Chicago,  i 

and  St.  Louis  533  ' 

Michifran  Central .  .  1.300 
Canada  Southern  .  .  457 
Lake  trie  &  Western  ns 
C.,C.,C.&  St.  Louis 

System 3,287 

Dela .,  Lackawanna  &  I 

Western     ....     900 
Chicago  and  North-  j 

western 5,563 

Ch..  St.  Paul.  Minn.. 

and  Omaha    .    .    .  z.sss 


II.   PENNSYLVANIA 
GROUP 

Ro*o  M-«- 

Pennsylvania  System  q.237 
Buffalo.  Rochester  & 

PittsbursT  ....  6$o 
Western    New  York 

and  Pennsylvania  .  633 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  .  1.476 
Norfolk  and  Western  1.552 
Baltimore  and  Ohio 

System 3,156 

Lon«r  Island      ...     668 

17,372 


IIL   GOULD  GROUP 


Road 


MlLB- 
AC.B 

>  Missouri  Pacific    .    .  5,334 
Texas  and  Pacific  .    .  1,413 
St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern       1,358 

I  International  and  Gt. 

Northern  ....  835 
Denver&  Rio  Grande  1,674 
Missouri,  Kansas  & 

Texas 3.361 

Wabash 3  360 


17  4*7 


IV.    KUHN-LOEB- 
HARRIMAN  GROUP 

ROAD  M-,^ 

Union  Pacific    .    .    .  3.431 

Oregon  R.R.&  Navi- 
gation     1,054 

Oregon  Short  Line 

Chicago  and  Alton 

Southern  Pacific   . 

Kansas  City  Southern 

Chicago  Terminal 
Transfer     .... 


1,059 

"i 

7.417 


03 
I4.X58 


V.   MORGAN  GROUP 


Road 


MiLX- 

AGS 

.    2.891 


Reading    .    .    , 

Uhigh  Valley 

Erie 3.371 

Central  of  New  Jer- 
sey      677 

Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Louisville  ....     508 

Southern  Railway     .  5.377 

Mobile  and  Ohio  .    .     687 
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^r- 


In  the  peaceful  days  in  which  we  live  few 
romantic  associations  gather  round  the  g^reat 
houses  of  the  country.  Their  old  inhabitants  may 
live  in  them  without  fear  of  siege,  or  they  pass 
into  new  hands  and  are  submitted  to  modern  im- 
provements ;  their  secret  chambers  are  fitted  up  as 
pantrie's  or  as  boudoirs,  and  their  dim,  mysterious 
corners  lose  their  old  dim  meaning  under  the  glare 
of  the  electric  light.  Yet  when  one  gazes  on 
some  old  Elizabethan  pile,  as  its  windows  glitter 
in  the  evening  light,  and  the  cawing  rooks  wing 
their  way  slowly  by  and  settle  in  its  ancestral 
elms,  the  sunset  seems  to  bathe  it  in  a  radiance 
drawn  from  the  world  of  old  romance.  As  the 
shadows  creep  across  the  lawns,  the  years  seem 
to  fly  back ;  strange  faces  peer  from  the  windows, 
and  stealthy  footsteps  crackle  in  the  brushwood  of 
the  shrubberies.  There  is  a  glint  of  light  through 
the  growing  dusk  as  a  veiled  white  form  flits 
across  the  drive  and  plunges  into  the  copse.  The 
cavalier  is  waiting  for  her  beyond  the  wall,  and 
she  recks  little  yet  of  the  tragedy  which  visitors 
of  to-day  trace  in  the  sad  eyes  of  her  portrait  by 
Dobson  hanging  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  hall. 
Or  from  the  side  door  opening  from  the  library  a 
black-robed  figure  emerges  and  passes  down  the 
covered  way  behind  the  flower  garden.  No  won- 
der that  this  strange  form,  of  which  the  face  is 
never  seen,  and  which  moves  out  only  when  the 
shadows  fall,  is  for  the  servants  and  the  villagers 
a  ghost  indeed.  But  see !  a  horse  gallops  up  the 
drive,  and  its  rider  flings  himself  from  the  saddle 
and  batters  on  the  great  door.  There  is  a  hunt 
on  foot  for  that  mysterious  inmate;  the  soldiers 
are  now  in  the  village  street,  and  it  behooves  him 
to  flee  or  to  bestow  himself  as  best  he  may  so 
as  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  give 
but  a  short  shrift  to  priests. 

To  us,  looking  back  through  the  haze  of  centur- 
ies, such  recollections  evoke,  perhaps,  but  a  gentle 
and  pensive  regret.  Yet  the  reality,  in  days  when 
violence  and  partisan  hatred  had  freer  play,  was 
stern  enough.  The  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Allan 
Fea's  Secret  Chambers  and  Hiding  Places;  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Bousfield.t  He  has  explored 
a  great  number  of  old  mansions  and  unearthed  the 
curious  secrets  which  their  fabrics  reveal.  Very 
ingenious  they  often  are.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  the  "Priest's  Hole,"  at  Sawston  Hall  in 
Cambridgeshire,    the    seat    of    the    Huddlestons. 

♦Literature  (London). 

tSccret  Chambers  and  Hiding  Places.  By  Allan 
Fea.    S.  H.  Bousficld,  London. 


Raise  a  board  on  the  top  landing  of  the  staircase 
and  a  stone  slajp  is  revealed  containing  a  small 
round  aperture  like  a  coal-hole.  Through  it  a 
tunpel  slants  downward  into  the  wall,  in  which 
is  an  apartment  large  enough  to  hold  six  people. 
Here  a  single  priest,  or  whoever  it  was  that  thus 
wished  to  evade  capture,  could  be  fairly  at  his 
ease,  provided  he  was  thin  enough  to  get  com- 
fortably down  the  tunnel.  If  the  house  was  in 
possession  of  the  priest-hunters  he  could  be  sup- 
plied with  food  secretly  by  his  friends,  and  might 
even  come  forth,  when  they  thought  it  safe,  and 
say  mass  under  cover  of  the  night.  A  small  sup- 
ply of  food  was  generally  left  in  such  places,  as 
the  advent  of  the  priest-hunters  was  generally 
sudden  and  unexpected;  or  it  was  let  down 
through  a  tube — as  at  Harvington  Hall,  where 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  wainscoting  a  small  con- 
cealed tunnel  from  the  banqueting  hall  to  the 
secret  chamber.  On  the  floor  still  lies  the  mat- 
ting whereon  a  certain  Father  Wall  rested  his 
aching  limbs  shortly  before  his  execution  in 
August,  1679. 

For  it  was  weary  and  painful  work,  this  hiding. 
There  is  in  the  Record  Oflice  a  letter  from  the 
notorious  Henry  Garnet  describing  the  search  at 
Hindlip  Hall  in  Worcestershire: 

"After  we  had  been  in  the  hole  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  and  some  odd  hours,  every  man  may 
well  think  we  were  well  wearied,  and,  indeed,  so 
it  was,  for  we  generally  sat,  save  that  sometimes 
we  could  half  stretch  ourselves,  the  place  not 
being  high  enough,  and  we  had  our  legs  so 
straightened  that  we  could  not,  sitting,  find  place 
for  them,  so  that  we  both  were  in  continuous 
pain  of  our  legs,  and  both  our  legs,  especially 
mine,  were  much  swollen." 

He  adds,  however,  that  "we  were  very  merry 
and  content  within,  and  heard  the  searchers  every 
day  most  curious  over  us."  There  is  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  search  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
tells  how  "eleven  secret  corners  and  conveyances 
were  found  in  the  said  house,  all  of  them  having 
books.  Massing  stuff,  and  Popish  trumpery  in 
them,  only  two  excepted." 

One  of  the  priests  caught  at  the  Hindlip  search 
(1605)  was  the  famous  John  Owen.  "Little 
John,"  as  he  was  called,  had  a  genius  for  con- 
structing hiding  places,  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
cealment of  Popish  recusants  or  of  "Massing 
stuff,"  and  the  keenest  search  parties,  directed  by 
skilled  masons,  were  baffled  by  his  ingenuity.  On 
his  capture,  therefore,  as  Cecil  wrote  at  the  time. 
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"great  joy  was  caused  all  through  Uie  kingdom, 
knowing  his  skill  in  constructing  hiding  places, 
and  the  innumerable  number  of  these  dark  holes 
which  he  had  schemed  for  hiding  priests."  It 
was  hoped  that — under  the  rack — he  would  reveal 
many  secrets,  and  "great  booty  of  priests"  be  thus 
secured.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  In  the 
British  Museum  official  account  of  the  Hindlip 
capture  we  are  told  that  he  murdered  himself. 
The  real  mode  of  his  death  is  suggested  in  the 
brief  and  significant  record  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Tower: — "The  man  is  dead — ^l^e  died  in  our 
hands."  Owen's  dexterity  was  of  great  service 
to  the  conspirators  at  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  Many  old  houses — Ashby  St.  Ledgers  and 
Rushton  in  Northamptonshire,  Coughton  and 
Clopton  in  Warwickshire,  and  others — still  retain 
traces  and  traditions  of  Uie  Romanist  plots  of  the 
time,  and  at  Huddington,  near  Droitwich,  the 
hiding  places  were  large  enough  to  contain  a 
store  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  preparation  for 
a  general  rising.  But  Owen  made  his  arrange- 
ments in  London  too;  and  they  were  made  full 
use  of  by  Father  Gerard  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators. On  one  occasion  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
constables  burst  in  upon  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  to  find  nothing  but  the  smoke  of  extin- 
guished candles. 

We  do  not  nowadays  need  contrivances  by 
which  we  can  at  a  moment's  notice  vanish  behind 
a  panel,  unless  it  were  to  avoid  an  unwelcome 
caller.  And  we  probably  can  hardly  realize  the 
extraordinary  height  of  skill  to  which  the  art  of 
instantaneous  disappearance  was  carried,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivances  by  which  a 
rambling  country  house  could  be  inhabited  by  two 
sets  of  inmates,  the  one  hiding  from  the  other. 
The  extinguished  candles  may,  perhaps,  recall  to 
the  reader  the  strange  and  mysterious  adventures 
of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  at  Wood- 
stock, an  account  of  whose  ghostly  experiences 
has  come  down  to  us  and  has  been  made  excellent 
use  of  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  "good  devil  of 
Woodstock"  had  his  parallel  at  Hinton  Ampner  in 
Hampshire,  which  was  notoriously  haunted  by 
strange  figures  and  uncanny  noises,  insomuch  that 
no  one  at  last  would  live  there,  and  the  house  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  "Secret  passages,"  we  are 
told,  "and  chambers  were  then  brought  to  light ;" 
but  those  who  had  carried  on  the  deception  for 
so  long  took  the  secret  with  them  to  their  graves. 
Curious  discoveries  are  sometimes  made  when 
these  lurking  places  are  invaded.  The  inmate 
fled  often  on  a  sudden  alarm  never  to  return, 
and  in  the  changing  times  that  followed  the  trap- 
door which  admitted  to  his  hiding  place  was,  per- 
haps, never  disturbed.  In  a  building  close  to  Salis- 


bury Cathedral  a  secret  recess  was  discovered 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  containing  a  Jacobean 
horn  tumbler,  a  velvet  pillow,  and  a  mattress  on 
which  some  hunted  cavalier  no  doubt  had  rested 
his  weary  limbs.  In  the  curious  old  mansion 
Ufton  Court,  Berkshire,  many  hiding  places  have 
been  found ;  one  of  them  contained  a  crucifix  and 
two  petronels.  In  a  concealed  vault  discovered  in 
1708  at  Minister  Lovel  Manor  House,  Oxford- 
shire, was  found  seated  at  a  table  with  a  prayer 
book  lying  open  before  it,  a  human  skeleton,  pos- 
sibly that  of  the  Lord  Lovel  who  sided  with 
Simnel  against  Henry  VII.  Yet,  perhaps,  the 
most  pathetic  discovery  was  that  made  at  Bisham 
Abbey,  where  a  certain  Lady  Hoby  caused  the 
death  of  her  little  boy,  so  tradition  says,  by  beat- 
ing him  too  severely  because  he  would  not  learn 
to  write.  Not  long  ago  a  secret  cavity  in  the  wall 
was  found,  and  in  it  an  old  copy-book  blurred  and 
tattered,  a  relic  no  doubt  of  the  poor  little  victim 
of  maternal  wrath. 

It  is  not  only  priests  for  whom  the  "priest's 
holes"  served  as  a  refuge.  The  devices  of  John 
Owen  were  no  doubt  sometimes  turned  to  uses  he 
little  intended.  If  the  priests  were  hunted  under 
Elizabeth,  and  the  cavaliers  under  Cromwell,  un- 
der Charles  II.  it  was  the  other  way  about,  and 
there  was  a  hue  and  cry  for  the  regicides.  Until 
recently  more  than  one  dark  hole  could  have  been 
seen  in  houses  connected  with  Cromwell  into 
which  the  Lord  Protector  is  said  to  have  con- 
cealed himself — one  wonders  why.  Many  an  ob- 
scure recess — ^at  Boscobel,  and  the  now  deserted 
Madeley  in  Shropshire,  at  Moseley  in  Stafford- 
shire, at  Trent  in  Somersetshire,  at  Heale  in 
Wiltshire,  and  elsewhere — has  been  used  as  a 
Royal  residence. 

The  wanderings  of  Charles  II.  and  of  James  are 
sketched  by  Mr.  Fea.  "Restoration  House"  at 
Rochester,  where  Charles  11.  rested  on  his  way 
from  Dover  to  London,  is  well  known  to  all  visit- 
ors to  that  famous  old  city.  Less  familiar  is  "Ab- 
dication House,"  from  which  James  II.  made  his 
escape  twenty-eight  years  later.  It  stands  in  the 
High  street,  much  modernized,  but  retaining  a 
hidden  passage,  and  at  the  back  may  still  be  seen 
the  steps  leading  down  to  what  w-as  then  the 
course  of  the  river,  down  which  James  was  rowed 
away  on  a  rough  night  on  Dec.  22,  1688. 

Such  are  some  of  the  memories  which  old 
houses  bring  back  to.  us,  and  which  have  been 
diligently  collected  by  Mr.  Fea.  His  list  is 
probably  far  from  being  exhaustive,  but  we  must 
not  forget  how  easy  it  is  for  the  antiquarian  to 
give  fictitious  value  to  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
old  houses.  Mr.  Fea's  book  is  for  the  general 
reader  rather  than  the  antiquarian. 
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The  social  instinct  is  strong  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  seeks  an  expression,  more 
or  less  artificial,  in  clubs.  When  we  grow  tired  . 
of  ourselves  and  a  bit  bored,  we  find  in  such  an 
outlet  an  encouragement  to  unnatural  brilliancy. 
It  is  a  kind  of  hot-house  from  which  the  poor 
flowering  plant,  fostered  and  over-stimulated  in 
the  warm  air,  issues  forth  merely  to  shrivel  and 
to  fade.  But  for  a  moment  at  least  it  has  been 
fair,  for  a  moment  one  has  been  conscious  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  Yet  it  is  only  from  the  conven- 
tional clubs  that  this  comfortable  feeling  is  de- 
rived— the  man's  city  club,  where  he  reads  his 
paper  in  solemn  state  and  fancies  that  he  is 
watching  life,  the  woman's  literary  club,  where 
even  she,  the  infallible,  may  express  sentimental 
commonplaces  with  sonorous  and  oracular  vigor. 
There  are  other  kinds,  thrown  off  at  a  tangent, 
which  have  no  such  claim  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  self-satisfied.  They  offer  no  incentives  to 
virtue,  and  wisdom  is  not  tolerated  by  their 
ironical  frivolity.  Foolishness,  indeed,  is  their 
one  excuse  for  being.  Their  symbol  is  the  cap 
and  bells,  their  note  extravagant  merriment. 
Here,  if  ever,  do  we  Americans  throw  off  the 
mask.  Through  some  such  outlet  do  we  show 
ourselves  to  the  world  for  what  we  are.  At 
other  places,  in  other  clubs,  we  stand  for  a  prin- 
ciple, or  a  theory,  or  a  dim  vision  of  what  we 
would  like  to  be.  But  in  these  odd  corners  we 
permit  ourselves  to  be  as  cranky  or  as  witty  or  as 
impossible  as  -we  really  are.  And  even  if  our 
most  disagreeably  traits  do  surely  find  us  out, 
we  are  at  least  real,  we  are  honest,  we  live  our- 
selves but  for  a  time  frankly.  So  the  queer  little 
conceits,  the  absurd,  fascinating,  unreasonable 
conglomerations  which  run  off  at  all  sorts  of 
tangents  do  some  good  after  all.  They  have  their 
own  effective  little  way  of  developing  the  in- 
dividuality and  of  differentiating  it  from  the 
mass.  And  for  us  who  are  so  much  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  who  are  so  serious 
and  strenuous  and  eager,  it  is  a  good  thing  now 
and  then  to  give  wings  to  the  fancy  and  freedom 
to  the  longing  for  folly  which  is  latent  in  each 
one  of  us.  And  we  develop  a  surprising  talent 
for  it. 

The  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco  is  an 
admirable  example  of  this  kind  of  organization,  as 
the  late  Whitechapel  Club  of  Chicago  was  of  the 
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same  type  pushed  to  its  last  extreme.  In  San 
Francisco  it  is  not  all  extravagance;  they  have 
built  upon  a  more  stable  foundation.  It  is  even 
reported  that  they  know  how  to  be  extremely 
serious ;  but  this  is  merely  a  temporary  aberration, 
for  in  general,  foolishness  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
In  spite  of  it,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  is  a  large  and  prosperous  organiza- 
tion, with  a  handsome  club  house,  which  does  not 
chronicle  its  eccentricities  to  an  excluded  and  un- 
happy world.  Yet  for  a  supper  in  the  red  room 
after  the  theatre  many  would  willingly  sacrifice  a 
place  in  the  loftiest  and  most  Philistine  society. 
There  have  been  gre^t  doings  in  that  room,  when 
the  spirits  ran  high  and  laughter  was  king  of 
the  revels.  And  the  cat  called  Parsons,  who  is 
the  familiar  of  all  Bohemians  far  and  near,  has 
looked  down  with  wide,  disdainful  eyes  upon  such 
antics  as  the  most  foolish  of  cats  would  never 
dream  of.  He  presided  on  the  night  when  Sir 
Henry  Irving  was  initiated  into  the  club  with 
mystic  ceremonies.  He  watched  the  banquet, 
which  proceeded  with  some  formality  until  the 
moment  when  the  famous  actor  was  confronted 
with  a  counterpart  of  himself  as  Hamlet,  and 
made  to  listen  to  a  welcome  in  his  own  voice  and 
crimsoned  with  his  own  gestures.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  Henry  Irving  as  Matthias,  and 
another  as  Louis  XL,  and  another  as  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, until  nine  Henry  Irvings  were  assembled 
to  haunt  the  guilty  original.  And  the  cat  looked 
on.  It  was  as  a  result  of  that  evening's  hilarity 
that  the  brilliant  actor  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  club  a  complimentary  ticket  for  life  to  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  Actors  and  musicians  all  over 
the  world  value  their  connection  with  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  ind  help  to  make  it  what  it  is.  In 
return  the  club  does  its  best  to  call  attention  to 
their  art  by  enacting  the  most  flagrant  parodies, 
and  holding  them  up  whimsically  to  derision.  But 
here  no  one  except  the  obscure  is  safe  from  ridi- 
cule, and  in  the  Bohemian  Club  the  obscure  does 
not  exist. 

The  great  carnivals  are  at  midsummer  and 
Christmas,  and  the  former  acquires  a  character  all 
its  own  from  the  fact  that  the  club  betakes  itself 
to  the  redwoods  and  camps  out  for  a  few  days 
in  a  body.  There  at  midnight  in  the  mighty 
forest  occur  the  solemn  ceremonies  attending  the 
cremation  of  Care.  There  the  High  Priest  and 
his  acolytes  form  their  melancholy  procession  to 
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the  sound  of  chanting,  and  with  flaring  torches 
the  great  funeral  pyre  is  set  alight  and  the 
gigantic  body  of  the  tyrant  is  consumed.  It  is 
only  after  Care  is  dead  and  turned  to  ashes  that 
the  "High  Jinks"  fairly  begins;  but  it  moves  fast 
when  it  is  well  started.  The  dignity  of  the  red- 
woods must  be  much  disturbed  by  such  flaunting 
revelers.  The  owl  is  the  symbol  of  the  club,  and 
its  fitting  motto — "Weaving  spiders  come  not 
here" — might  pass  as  the  guide  to  most  of  these 
whimsical  clubs  which  throw  wisdom  to  the 
winds. 

The  Tavern  Club  in  Boston  and  the  Players*  in 
New  York  are  built  on  much  the  came  lines  as 
the  Bohemian  in  the  matter  of  membership — 
writers,  artists,  musicians,  and  actors  predom- 
inating. The  professions  are  represented  also, 
but  in  the  first  it  is  the  artist  and  in  the  second 
the  actor  who  gives  character  to  the  place.  There 
is  a  fine  dignity,  however,'  about  the  Players* 
Club,  and  such  frivolity  as  the  Bohemians  delight 
in  would  be  frowned  down  upon  by  the  portrait 
of  Edwin  Booth.  Yet  here  too  care  is  dead,  and 
you  feel  some  zest  for  the  joy  of  life.  Here  of  a 
Saturday  night  you  will  find  the  most  interesting 
men  in  New  York,  the  men  who  have  arrived, 
the  men  who  count  for  something  in  talk  as  well 
as  in  action.  At  the  Century  Club  there  is  per- 
haps less  reserve,  and  at  the  Lambs'  there  is  cer- 
tainly more  hilarity,  but  the  Players',  new  as  it 
is,  seems  to  have  more  ancestry  than  the  others. 
In  its  inception  it  caught  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  founder — his  dignity,  his  reserve,  his 
fine,  large  view  of  the  world,  his  thoughtfulness, 
his  breadth,  even  his  melancholy.  This  is  an  un- 
defined impression  which  does  not  preclude  a 
very  spontaneous  gaiety  but  does  interfere  with 
that  sense  of  irresponsibility  which  makes  one 
toss  consequences  to  the  winds  and  forget  that 
there  is  a  past  or  a  future.  At  the  Lambs',  which 
belongs  largely  to  the  actors,  these  words  are  not 
in  the  dictionary.  There  it  is  ever  midnight  and 
motley 's  the  only  wear.  '  At  the  Century  Club 
the  revels  are  less  restrained  and  dignified  than 
the  handsome  building  they  enliven.  And  once  a 
year,  when  the  members  assemble  to  watch  the 
Old  Year  out,  they  give  him  a  hail  and  farewell 
without  a  conventional  note  in  it;  and  they  are 
careful  to  surprise  his  successor  into  a  knowledge 
of  a  strange  old  world.  This  is  their  great  night 
at  the  Century,  and  the  revels  are  as  ingenious  as 
the  wit  is  phosphorescent.  The  name  of  the 
Author's  Club  sounds  more  Bohemian  than  this, 
but  in  reality  the  organization  is  most  staid  and 
respectable.  Every  once  in  a  while  you  meet  a 
personality,  and  it  gives  you  pause.  He  takes  you 
out  of  the  rank  and  file  and  climbs  the  hill  with 


you,  perhaps,  so  that  for  a  moment  you  have  a 
view  of  the  new  and  distant  lands  which  are  only 
then  visible.  You  meet  this  kind  of  character  in 
the  Tavern  Club  in  Boston,  also,  and  there  he  is 
more  at  ease.  He  knows  his  environment  better, 
he  feels  that  he  may  expand  without  boring  his 
neighbor  or  contract  without  troubling  him,  as  it 
.may  please  himself.  There  is  no  embarrassment 
here  and  no  eflfort.  Each  man  has  done  some 
work  in  the  world  which  has  a  recognized  value, 
and  he  does  not  need  to  force  himself  upon  the 
attention  of  his  fellows.  The  tenderness  in  the 
voice  of  a  Tavern  Club  man  when  he, speaks  of 
the  place  is  eloquent  of  its  charm. 

The  Little  Room  in  Chicago  has  a  bit  of  the 
same  character,  though  it  is  much  more  simple  in 
plan.  Its  members  are  all -workers  in  the  various 
arts — professionals  who  for  the  sake  of  a  cup  of 
tea  of  a  Friday  afternoon  abandon  their  desks 
and  easels  and  pianos  to  make  holiday.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  outbreaks  of  wild  hilarity,  as  at 
the  Twelfth  Night  carnival  last  year,  when 
Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses,  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully constructed  out  of  masculine  material, 
disported  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  a  debonair 
king,  his  massive  consort,  and  their  unruly  court. 
It  was  a  very  foolish  performance,  yet  diverting, 
as  most  foolish  things  are.  But  it  is  not  often 
that  the  Little  Room  is  betrayed  into  such 
frivolity.  Without  constitution  or  officers,  with- 
out any  formality  whatsoever,  it  still  has  a  func- 
tion in  strengthening  the  interest  of  one  art  in 
another  and  in  providing  a  mental  friction — a 
kind  of  laughing  irrational  commentary,  whose 
vagaries  are  more  stimulating  than  labored  criti- 
cism. 

The  Pegasus  of  Philadelphia  is  built  along 
similar  lines,  but  with  important  variations.  The 
number  of  members  is  limited  to  twenty-seven, 
and  the  meetings  are  preceded  by  a  substantial 
dinner,  where  "very  good  wit  flows  with  the 
wine."  It  is  no  common  set  of  men  that  sur- 
rounds this  board,  for  they  are  rigid  critics  of 
horsemanship,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  skill 
"to  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus."  Moreover, 
when  once  a  man  is  admitted  his  sportsman's 
skill  is  not  kept  in  seclusion.  He  is  compelled 
to  display  it  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  club, 
and  he  and  his  seat  and  his  steed  undergo  the 
most  piquant  and  stinging  criticism.  Being  fore- 
warned and  mettlesome,  he  is  usually  man  enough 
to  take  it  and  profit  by  it ;  though  it  comes  hard  to 
have  your  poor  little  poem  ruthlessly  pulled  to 
pieces  and  scattered  to  the  relentless  winds.  At 
the  "symposium,"  which  is  the  culmination  of 
each  meeting,  the  members  are  put  to  this  test 
Poems     written     by     themselves     and     printed 
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anonymously  on  slips  of  paper  are  distributed  and 
lead  and  criticised.  It  is  a  trial  by  fire,  but  those 
which  come  through  the  ordeal  and  still  retain 
some  measure  of  self-respect  are  accepted  by  the 
club  and  printed  in  one  of  the  little  books  which  it 
occasionally  issues.  In  the  wildest  flights  of  its  im- 
agination, however,  the  Pegasus  has  not  achieved 
so  ingenious  an  honor  as  was  once  divulged  in  a 
book  of  Australian  stories.  The  club  discovered 
therein  by  Mr.  Dawson  had  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  much  the  same  way,  and  at  rare 
intervals  one  was  found  worthy  of  the  highest 
honor  in  the  gift  of  the  club.  When  this  fortu- 
nate event  occurred  the  members  assembled  in 
state,  and  with  tender  and  solemn  rites  the  manu- 
script was  burned  in  the  club  brazier.  Thus 
was  it  enabled  to  escape  the  contamination  of 
popularity.  It  is  a  commendable  method,  whose 
merits  should  suggest  themselves  at  once  to  the 
Rejected  Manuscript  Club  of  Chicago.  There  is 
a  kinship  between  the  two  in  the  recognition  of 
the  poverty  of  success,  for  any  member  of  the  lat- 
ter who  achieves  acceptance  for  his  manuscript, 
however  unwillingly,  is  at  once  requested  to  re- 
sign. The  Visionists  of  Boston  may  have  had  some 
such  idea  in  mind  also,  for  most  of  them,  after 
they  left  Harvard  took  to  publishing  in  self-de- 
fense. They  may  have  felt  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  concealing  a  manuscript  is  to  print  it. 
They  were  but  thirteen — the  Visionists — but  they 
were  men  whose  names  have  since  become 
familiar  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters.  Their 
kingdom  was  a  queer  little  room  down  one  of 
those  obscure  blind  alleys  which  Boston  alone 
can  boast  of;  and  they  were  governed  by  His 
Superfluous  Majesty  the  Exarch,  whose  one  privi- 
lege it  was  to  sit  on  the  stove  and  hold  the  black 
cat.  Upon  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  case  of 
rare  old  Bohemian  glass,  and  upon  the  other  a 
collection  of  decadent  literature,  while  a  portrait 
of  King  Charles  the  Martyr  occupied  the  place  of 
honor.  The  ceiling  was  covered  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  guests  and  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  their  enthusiasm  in  verse  of  more  or  less  ques- 
tionable quality.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy  in 
this  corner  of  Bohemia,  but  it  was  like  nectar 
to  the  Visionists  and  it  encouraged  their  most 
serious  ambitions  as  well  as  their  most  flippant 
merry  jests. 

The  Clover  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  fathered 
a  number  of  eccentric  societies,  which  have 
adopted  its  leading  feature  in  the  wholesale  and 
merciless  guying  of  members.  The  raillery  is 
taken  in  good  part,  perforce,  and  is  returned  in 
kind,  so  that  it  is  fruitful  of  wit  and  jollity  and 
the  best  of  good  spirits.  Here  and  in  the  Fellow- 
ship Club  of  Chicago,  which  is  the  most  flourish- 


ing disciple  of  the  Clover,  banquets  are  given — 
such  banquets  as  never  were  on  land  or  sea. 
On  these  occasions  all  the  pent-up  whimsicality 
of  weeks  bubbles  forth.  Whether  they  have 
elected  to  represent  a  Southern  plantation  in  the 
banqueting  room  or  a  Honian  feast,  the  wit  is 
purely  American.  No  man  is  allowed  to  make 
his  speech  uninterrupted.  As  soon  as  he  takes 
wing  he  becomes  the  target  for  all  the  naughty 
sling-shots  in  the  room.  Sometimes  the  place 
fairly  bristles  with  the  deftness  of  the  little  shafts 
of  wit.  And  if  any  man  is  cut  by  the  darts,  let 
him  conceal  it  under  penalty  of  more  ruthless  at- 
tacks. It  is  good-natured  guying,  of  course,  but 
good  nature  is  sometimes  the  hardes-t  thing  in  life 
to  endure.  For  the  spectators,  however,  it  is  all 
vastly  amusing,  and  it  gives  even  the  most  halting 
wit  an  opportunity  to  shine.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  cleverness  will  come  out  of  a  plain, 
every-day  American  under  such  cultivation. 

Chicago  is  responsible  also  for  the  Forty  Club, 
the  One  Hundred  and  One  Club,  and  the  Two 
Million  Club,  though  why  these  particular  figures 
should  have  a  fascination  is  not  quite  clear.  The 
first  is  more  or  less  Bohemian,  the  second  tries 
to  be,  and  the  third  is  frankly  and  frossly  mater- 
ial, with  no  object  in  life  except  the  diverting  one 
of  increasing  the  population  of  the  city  to  the 
number  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  society. 
And  yet  there  are  people  who  think  that  clubs  are 
not  useful.  There  was  another  numerical  club 
also,  a  Thirteen  Club,  which  was  built  to  defy  the 
ancient  superstition.  And  the  club  had  one  prac- 
tise which  made  it  unique.  Each  member  was 
supplied  with  a  key  to  its  bar,  and  in  default  of  a 
barkeeper  he  would  mix  his  own  cocktail  and  drop 
the  money  to  pay  for  it  in  a  place  made  for  the 
purpose.  It  argues  well  for  the  honest  sobriety 
of  the  club  that  nothing  was  ever  lost  by  this 
childlike  and  bland  method  of  procedure. 

But  the  most  whimsical  of  all  clubs,  the  most 
desperately  foolish,  the  most  beguiling  and  im- 
possible, was  the  Whitechapel  Club,  which  once 
made  Chicago  its  footstool.  It  was  organized  in 
rather  a  haphazard  way  by  a  gay  band  of  young 
reporters,  who  dined  together  now  and  then  in  an 
obscure  chop-house,  where  they  had  a  way  of 
taking  forcible  possession.  Their  dinners  grew 
more  and  more  frugal  as  the  week  progressed, 
but  they  made  up  for  it  with  great  splendor  on 
pay-day.  Then  over  the  beer  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief would  break  loose  among  them,  and  all  sorts 
of  devices  were  invented  to  puzzle  the  wise  and 
fool  the  unwary.  Their  favorite  method  was  to 
send  telegrams  to  any  man  or  organization  that 
happened  to  be  prominent  at  the  moment.  The 
question  of  a  signature  came  up  early  in   the 
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game,  and  it  was  then  that  the  cognomen  of  the 
club  was  hit  upon.  Jack  the  Ripper  was  at  that 
time  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand  in  the 
Whitechapel  district  in  London,  and  the  absurd 
idea  entered  some  one  of  these  rather  addled 
heads  of  making  him  permanent  president  of  the 
club.  From  that  moment  until  its  extinction, 
Jack  the  Ripper  held  that  honorable  position,  and 
the  officer  in  actual  command  was  known  as  the 
vice-president.  Then  every  pay-day,  when  the 
club  was  flush,  a  stream  of  telegrams  was  poured 
forth — telegrams  of  congratulation  or  criticism 
or  rebuke,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  the  mys- 
terious name  of  the  club  became  familiar  long  be- 
fore it  had  a  local  habitation.  The  telegrams 
were  always  taken  seriously,  moreover.  A 
solemn  protest  to  some  Congressman  against  his 
vote  on  the  tariff  on  tin-plate  would  be  answered 
by  a  serious  and  long  explanation,  followed  with 
a  bombardment  of  Congressional  Records.  The 
women's  federations  would  defend  their  position 
at  great  length,  and  the  flattered  diplomats  whose 
incomprehensible  course  was  elaborately  com- 
mended would  send  complacent  assurances  of 
their  distinguished  consideration.  Sometimes 
the  arguments  of  the  Whitechapel  Club  would  be 
refuted,  scorned,  or  repudiated,  but  they  were 
always  accepted  as  genuine. 

When  the  club  took  a  house  down  a  blind  alley 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  it  carried  its  whimsical 
ideas  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  The  decora- 
tions of  that  house  were  the  most  fearful  and 
wonderful  that  the  grotesque  and  morbid  in- 
genuity of  man  could  well  devise.  The  members 
dined  off  a  table  which  was  shaped  like  a  coffin 
and  drank  from  a  loving-cup  made  of  a  skull. 
About  the  rooms  were  many  relics  of  famous 
crimes  and  notorious  murderers.  The  skulls  of 
men  who  had  been  hanged,  the  ropes  which  put 
them  out  of  existence,  pieces  of  the  bomb  with 
which  one  of  the  anarchists  killed  himself,  blood- 
stained garments  of  the  victims  of  atrocities, 
relics  of  the  Cripple  Creek  massacre,  reminders  of 
every  conspicuous  crime  as  it  occurred — these 
were  some  of  the  original  devices  for  adorning 
the  rooms.  And  the  schemes  of  entertainment 
were  quite  as  unusual.  The  Midway  dancers  fur- 
nished some  of  them,  and  once  there  was  a  minia- 
ture naval  battle  which  taxed  even  such  limitless 
resources.  The  fall  of  Pompeii  was  the  theme 
for  another  evening,  and  the  story  of  a  mission- 
ary and  the  first  white  child  born  in  captivity  for 
still  another.  Once  there  was  actually  a 
Passion  Play,  which  was  enough  to  startle  even 
Fanny  the  parrot,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  wild 
vagaries.  The  place  became  famous  in  a  way, 
and  any  man  who  came  to*town  in  quest  of  a  new 


sensation  was  taken  to  the  Whitechapel  Club. 
The  Clover  Club  once  invaded  Chicago  in  a  body, 
and  the  event  of  the  occasion  was  the  visit  19 
these  journalists.  Witty  and  alert  as  the  Phila- 
delphians  were,  they  were  much  too  slow  for 
Whitechapel.  A  banquet  was  given  them  there, 
but  in  the  midst  of  it  there  was  a  clatter  of 
patrol  wagons  and  the  place  was  surprised  and 
raided  by  the  police.  With  great  confusion  and 
in  spite  of  emphatic  protests  from  the  innocent 
and  disconcerted  Quakers,  they  were  roughly  col- 
lared and  bundled  into  the  waiting  wagons. 
Thereupon  the  patrols  rattled  away  with  their 
indignant  victims,  drove  through  many  streets, 
and  finally  drew  up  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
where,  astonished  and  chagrined,  the  men  peace- 
fully alighted  in  the  midst  of  a  jeering  crowd.  In 
the  meantime  the  men  of  Whitechapel,  relieved 
of  the  dulness  from  which  they  had  suffered, 
were  making  merry  with  many  a  wild  jest. 

But  it  was  a  man  from  Texas  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 
Whitechapel.  He  came  from  Waco,  where  he 
had  organized  a  Suicide  Club  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  and  surely  nothing  could  be  more 
felicitous  than  the  idea  of  a  Suicide  Club  in 
Waco,  Texas.  Finding  the  place  too  small  for 
genius  such  as  his,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  was 
introduced  into  Whitechapel.  The  joy  was  evi- 
dently too  great  to  be  repeated,  for  he  at  once 
put  into  practise  the  principles  of  his  own  club 
and  bequeathed  his  body  to  Whitechapel.  The 
club  rose  as  one  man  to  this  responsibility,  and 
no  one  who  was  present  will  forget  the  impressive 
picture  which  grew  out  of  it.  The  body,  dis- 
guised as  vegetables,  was  shipped  down  to  a  place 
in  Indiana  exactly  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Here, 
among  the  great  sand-dunes  on  the  lonely  shore,  a 
massive  funeral  pyre  was  constructed  and  fed 
with  barrels  of  oil  and  pitch,  that  its  gruesome 
work  might  be  complete.  In  the  evening  the 
Whitechapel  men  came  from  Chicago  and  were 
driven  across  the  dismal  swamp  to  the  forbid- 
ding melancholy  sand-dunes.  The  moon  was  at 
the  full,  and  as  the  torch  flared  out  and  gave  life 
to  the  great  pyre,  where  the  body  had  been  sol- 
emnly placed,  the  northern  lights  flamed  up  red 
and  brilliant,  changing  and  fading  and  flashing 
back  above  the  waste  of  water.  There  were  rites, 
of  course,  and  the  crowd  sang,  "When  thou  dost 
bid  a  friend  farewell,"  and  someone  read  the  end 
of  Socrates*  Apology.  But  the  great  things  were 
the  night  and  the  flames  and  the  sense  of  space. 

This  was  the  climax  of  the  Whitechapel's  ad- 
venturous career,  and  after  it  the  club  declined 
gradually,  indulging  itself  too  freely  in  ex- 
travagant follies,  until  it  was  fihally  disserved. 
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Doing*  of  Vie  Spooka Cl§oeland  Plain  Dealer 

Within  the  last  ten  days  the  ghost  stories  told 
by  metropolitan  papers  have  averageji  more  than 
1.500  words  in  length.  The  vehicles  for  these 
stories  have  ranged  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in 
London,  down  to  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus,  and 
not  one  of  these  publications  has  attempted  to  ^ 
apologize  for  giving  space  to  such  subjects.  In 
fact,  several  of  these  stories  already  had  drawn 
upon  the  majesty  of  the  law  for  protection  of 
those  who  had  seen  the  spooks  or  felt  their  in- 
fluence. 

To  begin  with  the  London  case  in  West  Ken- 
sington, the  metropolitan  police  have  been  detailed 
10  keep  a  lookout  in  Edith  Walk,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  certain  villa,  from  which  uncanny  noises  have 
emanated.  The  inhabitants  of  the  house  at  times 
have  been  unable  to  sleep.  Windows  have  been 
broken.  Footsteps  have  been  heard  on  stairs. 
Doors  have  opened  and  shut.  For  sixteen  years 
the  house  has  had  this  reputation,  but  it  is  only 
within  a  few  weeks  that  West  Kensington's 
nerves  have  been  shaken  and  the  help  of  the 
police  solicited. 

Cincinnati  just  now  is  worried  with  a  ghost.  So 
far  it  has  been  wholly  intangible  and  invisible, 
making  no  noise,  and  moving  about  by  day  with 
as  much  freedom  as  after  dark.  Mrs,  D.  M. 
Francis  of  No.  437  Richmond  street  discovered 
all  there  was  to  be  discovered  of  the  strange 
visitor.  Immediately  after  her  discovery,  too, 
her  son,  in  night  shirt  and  trousers,  without  shoes, 
dashed  into  the  neighboring  police  station, 
shouting  for  the  police. 

This  Richmond  street  ghost  makes  a  specialty 
of  locks  and  bolts.  It  was  discovered  one  night 
when  Mrs.  Francis  awoke  with  a  seeming  voice 
ringing  in  her  ears,  telling  her  to  open  the  door 
of  a  certain  back  room,  supposed  to  be  empty. 
Slic  was  so  impressed  with  the  command  that 
after  a  few  moments  she  lighted  a  candle  and 
tried  the  door.  It  was  locked  and  bolted  on  the 
inside.  She  knew  that  the  windows  were  fastened 
and  the  shutters  closed,  but  she  suspected  that  in 
some  way  a  man  had  broken  into  the  house. 

The  son  summoned  the  police,  and  they  were 
instructed  to  break  in  the  door.  This  they  did. 
Opening  it,  the  room  was  empty,  the  windows 
and  shutters  were  fast,  but  the  sheath  of  the  bolt 
was  well  over  it,  and  the  key  had  been  turned 
in  the  lock  on  the  inside.  Even  the  police  were 
mystified  and  uneasy.  Not  much  was  said  of  the 
affair,  because  there  was  so  little  to  say.    Within 


a  week,  however,  a  change  came  in  the  spook 
procedure.  Mrs.  Francis  had  stepped  to  the  door 
of  a  room  just  under  that  which  had  been  bolted, 
and  as  she  reached  towards  the  knob  it  turned 
audibly  and  the  door  swung  open.  Not  a  soul 
was  inside  the  room.  Since  that  time  every  door 
in  the  house  is  said  to  open  before  Mrs.  Francis 
in  the  same  mysterious  manner.  She  does  not 
have  to  touch  the  knob,  only  to  reach  for  it,  and 
the  door  swings  wide.  Not  only  this,  but  up- 
stairs every  night  the  portrait  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Francis*  aunts  is  turned  face  to  the  wall.  Some- 
times the  last  thing  at  night  this  portrait  is  ex- 
amined and  found  in  place,  but  next  morning  it 
is  turned.  Just  now  a  police  officer  is  keeping 
watch  of  the  premises  outside,  to  see  what  he 
can  see. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  both  disturbed  and  interested 
in  a  miraculous  sort  of  spook  who  drives  a  pair  of 
spirited  spook  horses  across  the  waters  of  Ches- 
leigh  Pond.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  every 
Tuesday  this  ghostly  driver,  seated  in  a  low 
vehicle,  appears  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  pond, 
which  is  about  thirty  acres  in  extent.  This  pond 
has  neither  inlet  nor  outlet  on  the  surface,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  subterranean  connection  with 
Seneca  Lake,  two  miles  away.  The  horses  step 
on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake,  trot  briskly  for 
about  200  feet  into  the  pond,  and  then  vanish  in 
the  water. 

On  the  night  of  July  3  last  Daniel  Wilson  dis- 
covered the  ghostly  trio.  In  the  moonlight  he 
saw  the  buggy  coming  down  the  road  toward  the 
pond,  and  when  it  went  on  to  the  water  he  became 
mystified  and  told  the  story.  Since  then  parties 
have  been  made  up  to  watch  for  the  ghostly 
vehicle,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  disappointed 
always  except  on  Tuesday  nights. 

Since  the  story  has  come  out  old  residents  re- 
call that  in  the  winter  of  1857  Timothy  Chesleigh, 
after  whom  the  pond  was  named,  started  across 
the  pond  on  the  ice,  driving.  The  ice  gave  way, 
and  man  and  horse  were  drowned. 

In  Querendaro,  Mexico,  in  the  Street  of  the 
Seven  Gentlemen,  is  an  ample,  old-fashioned 
Mexican  house,  built  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  capable  of  housing  fifty  guests. 
It  belonged  to  the  Allendes  family  before  the 
overthrow,  and  after  that,  Marron,  the  guerilla 
leader  against  the  French,  took  it.  He  held  it 
until  1890,  when  he  died.  The  Allendes,  all  these 
years,  have  been  claimants  for  the  property,  and 
especially  since  the  death  of  Marron  the  heirs 
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'  have  been  importunate,  though  the  house  has 
continued  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Col.-Marron  some- 
one saw  his  ghostly  shadow  on  the  stairs.  The 
shadow  came  and  went  until  finally  Licenciado 
Valdemoro,  who  owned  it,  had  it  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt.  The  family  moved  into  the  new  house 
and  the  ghosts  were  said  to  have  been  laid.  But 
a  year  ago  they  came  back  and  they  are  there 
to-day,  according  to  the  Mexican  papers.  In 
spite  of  the  Mexican  police,  M'ho  tremble  on 
guard  in  the  house,  solid  but  invisible  walls  of 
masonry  are  built  with  unseen  hands  in  a  moment, 
cutting  off  passages  from  rooms  and  closing  door- 
ways. For  days  a  wall  may  lie  across  a  passage, 
presenting  a  rough,  invisible  surface  that  is  im- 
passable. Then  it  will  be  moved  and  perhaps  be 
laid  in  another  part  of  the  house.  Valdemoro 
and  his  family  have  had  to  leave  the  house.  The 
police  have  been  puzzling  with  the  mystery  in 
vain.  Friends  of  the  dead  Allendes  wag  their 
heads  sagely  and  sigh.  They  do  not  understand 
it,  but  in  the  Mexican  equivalent  they  are  fond 
of  saying  "I  told  you  so." 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  has  one  of  the  old-fashioned, 
blood  and  thunder  type  of  ghosts  which  is  getting 
rarer  every  day.  Its  haunt  is  in  the  old  Page 
house,  one  of  the  famous  inns  of  Fayette  County. 
This  hostelry  has  been  remodeled  into  a  dwelling 
house  for  two  families.  This  last  summer 
strange  noises  have  been  heard  in  the  building, 
the  garden  has  been  cut  up  in  the  night,  and 
shrubbery  and  plants  have  been  broken.  At 
dusk,  a  few  evenings  ago,  Mr.  Grindell  was  lying 
on  a  couch  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  a  strang- 
ling dog.  Miss  Kerr,  daughter  of  the  family  in 
the  next  house,  cried  out  for  him  to  look.  From 
the  back  porch  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman  in 
a  shroud,  bending  over  with  her  face  hidden,  and 
appearing  to  look  for  something  on  the  ground. 
After  feeling  in  the  long  grass  and  under  a  cluster 
of  lilac  bushes  the  wraith  disappeared  with  a  wail 
of  anguish.  From  this  the  story  is  revived  that 
years  ago  a  couple  stayed  at  the  inn,  and  that  the 
man  disappeared  one  night  after  a  great  feast. 
After  a  long  time  the  sorrowing  woman  went,  and 
long  afterwards,  under  the  lilac  bushes,  the  bones 
of  a  man  were  uncovered. 

The  ghost  walks  periodically  in  the  garden. 
The  Kerr  and  Grindell  families  are  getting  used 
to  her,  only,  that  things  in  the  house  are  often 
tumbled  about  in  a  most  inconvenient  and  trouble- 
some manner. 


The  Pine  and  the  Oak Journal  of  American  Follt-Lore 

Mr.   Pine-tree   and   Mr.   Oak-tree  used   to  be 
"eat  friends  and  live  in  peace  side  by  side,  twell 


Mr.  Oak-tree  he  get  jealous  of  Mr.  Pine-tree 
*cause  Mr.  Pine-tree  he  keep  his  fine  green  clothes 
on  all  winter;  but  jest  as  sure  as  cold  weather 
come  Mr.  Oak-tree's  clothes  they  fade  out  most 
ugly  sort  of  color  and  fall  off,  and  that  make  Mr. 
Oak-tree  jealous  to  see  hisself  and  his  family  with 
just  few  faded  old  clothes  on  their  backs,  while 
his  neighbor,  Mr.  Pine-tree  and  his  family,  stand 
up  proudful  with  all  their  fine  green  clothes  on. 

Mr.  Oak-tree  he  grow  more  jealous  year  by 
year,  but  he  keep  it  to  hisself,  'case  Mr.  Oak-tree 
he  don't  know  just  what  he  going  do  about  it. 

One  year  the  people  was  looking  for  a  place  to 
have  the  camp-meeting.  Now  they  always  have 
the  camp-meeting  on  big  grove  hill,  where  Mr. 
Oak-tree  and  Mr.  Pine-tree  grow  side  by  side, 
and  Mr.  Oak-tree  and  Mr.  Pine-tree,  both  power- 
ful prideful,  'case  they  have  the  camp-meeting 
there. 

But  one  time  the  people  come,  and  instead  of 
placing  round  the  seats  and  breshin'  iip  the 
grounds,  they  go  'bout  tearing  everything  up  and 
toting  them  over  in  the  big  pine  grove,  where 
Mr.  Pine-tree  live  all  by  hisself. 

Mr.  Oak-tree  he  hear  the  people  talking,  and 
they  say  it  am  much  nicer  in  Mr.  Pine-tree's 
house,  'case  he  have  a  nice  carpet  on  the  ground, 
while  Mr.  Oak-tree's  house  all  covered  with  dirty 
old  leaves. 

Well,  it  nigh  'bout  break  Mr.  Oak-tree's  heart, 
that  it  do,  'deed  and  double  'deed  it  do;  and  Mr. 
Wind,  he  done  see  how  Mr.  Oak-tree  drooping 
and  mourning,  and  Mr.  Wind  he  ask  Mr.  Oak- 
tree  what  his  trouble. 

Mr.  Oak-tree  he  tell  Mr.  Wind  all  'bout  it,  and 
Mr.  Wind  he  say  to  Mr.  Oak-tree,  "Cheer  up, 
cheer  up!"  and  Mr.  Wind  he  tell  Mr.  Oak-tree 
how  he  going  help  him  get  the  best  of  Mr.  Pine- 
tree.  So  all  winter  Mr.  Wind,  every  day,  and  all 
enduring  the  night,  he  take  the  dirty  old  leaves 
from  Mr.  Oak-tree's  floor  and  carry  them  all  over 
and  spread  them  all  over  Mr.  Pine-tree's  fine 
carpet.  Mr.  Pine-tree  he  don't  like  it,  but  he 
can't  help  hisself:  'cause  what  Mr.  Wind  want  to 
do  he  going  to  do  it,  Mr.  Wind  is. 

But  when  camp-meeting  time  come,  Mr.  Oak- 
tree  he  stand  there,  and  he  see  the  people  come 
and  rake  off  all  his  leaves,  what  Mr.  Wind  done 
carry  on  Mr.  Pine-tree's  carpet. 

Then  Mr.  Oak-tree  he  say  he  can't  bear  it  no 
more,  and  Mr.  Oak-tree  he  tell  Mr.  Pine-tree  how 
they  can't  live  together  no  more;  and  Mr.  Oak- 
tree  he  say,  he  will  go  to  the  plains  and  Mr.  Pine- 
tree  can  go  to  the  mountain ;  or  he  say.  Will  Mr. 
Pine-tree  take  the  plains  and  let  Mr.  Oak-tree  go 
to  the  mountains  ?  Mr.  Pine-tree  he  'low  how  he 
will  take  the  plains  and  let  Mr.  Oak-tree  go  to 
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the  mountains;  and  Mr.  Pine-tree  he  go  to  the 
plains,  and  Mr.  Oak-tree  he  take  the  up  country, 
and  they  don'  live  together  no  more.  But  they 
still  on  the  watch-out;  for  when  Mr.  Oak-tree 
leave  a  field,  directly  here  come  Mr.  Pine-tree, 
and  when  Mr.  Pine-tree  leave  a  field,  sure  enough 
up  come  Mr.  Oak-tree;  but  they  don't  live  to- 
gether friendly  like  no  more. 


Th9  8oi9mn  Man'a  Story Neuf  Hatwi  Register 

The  other  evening  at  a  well-known  hotel  a 
number  of  traveling  men  were  spinning  yarns, 
and  the  talk  turned  upon  self-sacrifice  and  the 
privations  good  friends  had  undergone  to  con- 
tribute to  the  worldly  success  of  an  associate. 
One  solemn- faced  man  told  the  following : 

"I  had  two  schoolmates,"  he  began.  "One  of 
them  was  aspiring  to  be  a  lawyer  and  the  other 
had  asp,irations  for  a  high  place  in  the  medical 
profession.  The  college  we  attended  was  one  at 
which  the  discipline  was  severe  and  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  exacting.  Well,  those  two 
boys  managed  to  worry  along  until  the  day  of  the 
final  examination  came.  The  young  law  student 
had  perfected  himself  in  his  studies  and  was 
likely  to  pass  with  high  honors.  The  medical 
student,  however,  was  in  a  far  less  enviable  plight. 
He  found  that  the  examination  would  ht  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  leg,  and  this 
was  the  one  branch  of  the  course  he  had 
neglected.  He  confided  to  his  roommate  and 
wailed  out  his  sorrows: 

"  *H  I  only  had  a  leg  to  dissect,*  said  he,  *I 
would  pass  that  examination  at  the  head  of  my 
class.' 

"It  was  here  that  his  roommate  rose  sublimely 
to  the  occasion.  He  rolled  up  his  trousers  and 
insisted  that  his  friend  amputate  his  leg  at  the 
knee.  His  medical  friend  demurred,  but  the  law 
student  insisted,  and  finally  the  amputation  was 
performed,  ai)d  the  medical  student  captured  his 
diploma. 

"Years  afterward  this  same  doctor  was  sitting 
in  an  office  surrounded  by  all  the  evidence  of  a 
prosperous  practise.  The  door  opened  and  in 
came  his  old  roommate  at  college.  The  greeting 
was,  of  course,  affecting,  and  then  the  doctor  in- 
quired how  the  lawyer  was  getting  on  in  the 
world.  The  lawyer  said  he  had  been  practising 
several  years  in  the  petty  affairs  of  the  law  and 
would  rise  to  distinction  if  he  could  secure  a  good 
case.  T  want  a  murder  case/  said  he.  *One  that 
will  attract  special  attention  and  involve  some 
well-known  citizen.' 

"The  doctor  excused  himself,  and,  picking  up 
a  heavy  poker,  left  the  room.  He  proceeded 
c!ovvn  stairs  and  killed  his  landlady,  resorting  to 


all  the  atrocities  that  ingenuity  could  devise  to 
make  his  crime  one  that  would  create  a  sensa- 
tion. He  was  successful.  The  papers  teemed 
with  the  awful  details  of  the  deed  and  the  tragic 
events  of  the  trial.  His  friend,  the  one-legged 
lawyer,  defended  him  and  he  was  cleared.  Both 
of  these  men  occupy  leading  places  in  their  pro- 
fession to-day.  If  you  don't  believe  this  story 
you  can  come  up  to  my  room  and  I  will  show  you 
a  picture  of  the  school  these  two  friends  of  mine 
attended." 


Cases  of  Heredity MewYorltSun 

Doctors  disagree  as  to  the  influence  of  heredity. 
Some  hold  that  a  great  deal  hinges  upon  it ;  others 
believe  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  authentic 
stories  told  to  exemplify  this  mysterious  bond  be- 
tween ancestors  and  descendants  are  very  curious. 

There  w«as  a  loan  collection  of  old  portraits  ex- 
hibited in  London  lately  and  a  young  girl  was 
among  the  visitors.  She  was  an  orphan  and 
wealthy,  but  without  near  relatives  and  was  often 
heard  to  complain  of  the  loneliness  of  her  posi- 
tion. 

As  she  passed  through  the  gallery  one  par- 
ticular portrait  attracted  her  attention  and  she 
went  back  to  it  more  than  once.  Her  companion 
saw  in  it  nothing  but  the  commonplace  painting 
of  a  middle-aged  man  in  the  costume  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century. 

"It  is  such  a  nice  kind  face,"  said  the  girl, 
rather  wistfully.  "I  imagine  my  father  might 
have  looked  like  that  had  he  lived." 

As  most  of  the  pictures  were  ticketed  the  visit- 
ors had  purchased  no  catalogue  but,  before  going 
away,  Miss  B.  bought  one  at  the  entrance  and 
made  a  last  visit  to  the  portrait  for  which  she 
had  felt  so  strong  an  attraction.  To  her  astonish- 
ment she  found  her  own  name  opposite  to  its 
number  and  learned  on  inquiry  that  the  original 
was  one  of  her  direct  ancestors. 

Another  occult  coincidence  or  psychological 
phenomenon  happened  a  few  years  ago  to  a 
Southern  statesman  and  financier  whose  family 
has  always  been  of  rank  in  his  native  State.  This 
gentleman  was  overhauling  old  documents  and 
letters  which  had  been  stored  in  a  musty  chest  for 
years  and  intended  to  publish  whatever  might  be 
of  historic  value  and  interest. 

To  his  surprise  he  unfolded  a  letter  yellow  and 
time-stained  which  was  written  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar handwriting,  or  seemed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him,  although  the  date  was  two  generations 
before  his  birth.  The  signature  of  the  surname, 
which  was  the  same  as  his  own,  was  so  markedly 
characteristic  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
own  hand  did  not  pen  the  letters. 
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In  Dialect:   Selections  of  Character  Verse 


Hollyhocka,, 


,Wm  T.  Hate..,, 


.Rochester  Poet  Bxpreas 


They've  few  admirers  now-a-days,  an'  spring  up  here  an*  there 
Beside   the  kitchen  winder  or  the  long  forsaken  walks; 

But  from  some  cause — though  odorless  an'  homely  as  they  air — 
No  flower  gits  so  near  my  heart  as  these  same  hollyhawks.    • 

We  used  to  prize  *em  back  at  home  when  flowers  wus  more  scarce, 
An'  by  the  pinks  an'  tetch-me-nots  they  found  a  honored  place. 

They  could  not  but  be  dear  to  me  beca'se  they  somehow  bring 
Remcmbrence  from  its  slumber-place  an*  once  familiar  ways, 

Whar'  one  I  love  to  recoUec'  would  in  the  twilight  sing — 

So  soft  it  'peared  the  music  come  from  her  own  girlhood  days. 

Jest  hollyhawks!  but  seems  to  me,  seen  through  my  risin'  tears, 

They're  smiles  of  the  old-fashioned  folks  still  livin'  through  the  years. 


A  Sense  of  Security ^ Washington  Star 

Hahd  times  is  over  when  de  sun  is  shinin*  bright 

An'  you  doesn'  have  to  min'  de  price  o'  coal, 
When  de  trees  is  dressed  up  purty  an'  all  bowin'  so 
polite 
Dat  you  couldn't  he'p  but  smile  to  save  yoh  soul! 
You  rambles  froo  de  clover 

An*  you  listens  to  a  song. 
Hahd  times  is  over 

When  de   summer  come«   along. 

Oh,  de  fish  is  in  de  river,  jcs'  a-pinin'  to  be  caught, 

An'  if  do  bread  all  happens  to  be  gone, 
It   doesn*   make   much   diff'unce   even   if   it  can't 
be  bought, 
Dar's  always  white  folks  you  kin  'pend  upon. 
So,    don*    you    worry,    honey, 

If  you's  feeling  good  an*  strong, 
Dar  ain'  no  need  o'  money 

When  de  summer  comes  along. 

To  the  Squoire J.J.B. Outlook  (jLontion) 

Old  Winter's  dropped  'is  game  at  last, 
Thrown  up  the  sponge  to  Spring; 

The  whut  and  barley's  coming  fast, 
Buds  show  Jike  anything. 

The  cattle  don't  luv  cattle-sheds, 

Nor  plowman  luvs  the  fire; 
The  ladies  leave  their  feather  beds. 

And  gardeners  perspire. 

There  ain't  no  'oar-frost  on  the  'ills 

To  sparkle  clean  and  white; 
The  sparrows  whet  their  little  bills, 

And  luvers  lark  at  night. 

The  schoolgcls  dance  and  frisk  about, 

The  tiny  lamps  also; 
I  drinks  my  pot  o'  beer,  or  stout, 

And   forth   to  labor   go. 

Our  blacksmith  whistles  at  'is  work, 
Where  shines  *is  roreing  forge. 

'E's  not  the  sort  o'  cove  to  shirk 
'Is  daily  spell — by  George! 

I  sticks  a  pretty  primrose  flower 

r  the  brim  of  my  old  'at, 
I  feels  I'm  younger  every  'our 

I   iles   my   cricket  bat. 


'Tis  toime  to  tek  a  knife  in  'and 

And   kill   the   fatted  pig. 
As  picked  up  acorns  from  the  land 

And  grew  so  sleek  and  big. 

Pale  death  is  on  the  way,  we  know, 

And  meks  no  difference, 
But  stops  by  *Squoire's  fine  port-i-co. 

And  'ovels'  rotten  fence. 

Short  life  forbids  us  much  to  'ope 

For  many  a  census  more; 
For  lord  or  lady,  king  or  pope, 

The  time  will  soon  be  o'er. 

Ah,  Squoire,  the  night  will  soon  be  on. 
And   grave   be   dug  for  thee. 

For  byes  and  gels,  and  every  one, 
Of  all  the  folks  we  see. 

You  won't  play  Bridge  nor  billiards  then, 

Drink  'ock  nor  bitter  beer; 
No  gels  will  ogle  sporting  men. 

It's  werry  sad — and  queer. 

A  Serious  Error Josh  Wink Baltimore  American 

Ah  got  no  use  foh  the  weathuh  man, 

Slingin'  dem  frosts  erroun'. 
En'  pushin'  dem  cvclones  all  erbout 

Ter  blow  dem  nouses  down. 
He   got  no   raight  foh   ter  fool   dat-  way, 

En'  dey  des  ought  mek  him  stop, 
Wiv,  de  plum  fool  done  gone  en'  made  er 
freeze 
En'  spile  de  melon  crop. 

Ah  got  no  use  foh  sech  foolishness — 

Scan'lous — dat   whut   hit   is! 
Ah  kin  tell  mahsef  whut  gwinc  ter  be 

By  mah  ole  rheumatiz. 
Don't  kyah  'f  he  is  er  guvment  man! 

En'  dey  bes'  des'  let  him  drop, 
'Case   he   done    gone    git   all   dem    'dictions 
mixed. 

En'  spile  de  melon  crop. 

Hit  des*  ain'  faih  ter  de  cullud  man, 

Foolin'   wid  t'ings   dat  way. 
Now,  de  rain  all  raight — Ah  kin  res'  mahsef 

When  hit  er  rainy  day. 
Dat  weathuh  man  kill  de  chickens  nex'. 

En'  de  possums  too,  fust  pop, 
Ef  he  don'  fin'  out  dat  he  go  too  fah 

W'en  'e  spile  de  melon  crop. 


IN  DIALECT:  SELECTIONS  OF  CHARACTER  VERSE 
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DHfUn' J.  Fnuwia  Ovum Catkolia  World 

I  likes  ter  sit  alone  at  night, 

Driftin'; 
In  the  shadow  of  the  fire  light, 

Jcs'  driftin'. 
When  all  the  boys  ha'  gone  ter  bed 
En  I've  heard  the  pray'rs  they  said, 
I  sits  and  dreams  with  drowsy  head, 
Driftin',  jes'  driftin'. 

En  when  the  wind  is  whistlin'  low, 

Driftin', 
En  on  the  winders  lays  the  snow, 

Jes'  driftin'; 
The  storm  a-ragin'  at  the  door, 
The  chimney  sounds  with  cracklin'  roar, 
Then  through  the  flames  come  days  of  yore, 
Driftin',  jes'  driftin'. 

There  I  sits  with  moistened  eyes, 

Driftin'. 
A-thinkin',  wishin',  heavin'  sighs, 

Jes'  driftin'. 
The  shady  form  of  her  I  wed. 
Ah,  happy  me!— but  now  she's  dead!— 
En  dreamin'  there,  I  droops  my  head, 

Driftin',  jes'  driftin'. 
It  makes  me  sad  to  sit  alone, 

Driftin', 
For  when  I  hears  the  wild  winds  moan, 

Jes'  driftin', 
There  steals  into  my  heart  a  pain 
As  if  my  life  from  me  was  ta'en. 
No  more  the  Sun,  but  always  Rain, 
Driftin',  Jes'  driftin'. 

CtUMin*  Times Commontr 

Ev'rybody's  got  t'  hustle,  peelin'  fruit  from  sun  t' 

sun, 
F'r  th'  summer's  in  th'  middle  an'  th'  cannin'  time's 

begun. 
An'  it's    sortin'  out  crab    apples,  an'   it's    pickin' 

berries,  too. 
While  ma  is  washin^  fruit  jars,  an'  th'  kettles'  full 

o'  stew 
An'  pa  is  busy  buyin'  fruit  an'  sugar  ev'ry  day, 
'Cause  ma  says  fruit  is  better  canned  th'  good  ol'- 

fashioned  way. 
An'  I  help  her  'ith  th'  peelin',  mighty  thankful  'at 

I  am 
A  partner  'ith  my  mother,  cannin'  things  an'  mak- 

in'  jam. 

Pa  says  it's  boun'  t'  break  him,  buyin'  sugar  by  th' 

ton, 
But  ma  jus'  laughs  an'  says  'at  pa  is  only  havin' 

fun. 
An'  that  he's  jus'  as  fond  o'  fruit  as  any  man  can 

be- 
Though  not  no  fonder  than  a  boy  I  know — an'  that 

is  me. 
My,  how  ma  works  an'  hustles  'roun* ;  she's  up  afore 

it's  light 
A    peelin',    pittin',    corin'    things    until    long   after 

night. 
An*  I  am  full  o'  joy  an'  fruit  an'  happy  as  a  clam. 
When  ma  begins  a-cannin'  things  an'  makin'  jell  an' 

jam. 


Th'  work  is  purty  hard  sometimes,  th'  kitchen's 
awful  hot. 

With  apple  butter  steam  in  clouds  a  risin'  from 
th'  pot. 

An'  crabs  a  sim'rin*  on  th'  stove  with  rather  sour- 
ish smell, 

A  cookin'  all  th'  juices  out  t'  boil  down  into  jell; 

An'  me  a-workin'  back  an'  forth  a  paddle  made  o' 
oak 

A-stirrin'  apple  butter  till  my  back  is  nearly  bfoke — 

But  munchin'  juicy  apples  I'm  so  thankful  'at  I  am 

A  partner  in  th'  business,  cannin'  things  an'  makin' 
jam. 


Purty  hot  now,  but  nex'  winter  when  there's  lots  o' 

ice  an'  snow 
It'll  be  a  mighty  comfort  f'r  a  feller  jus' t'  know 
That  th'  cellar's  full  o'  goodies — cans  a  settin'  roun' 

in  rows 
Waitin'  f'r  my  ma  t'  open  when  the  blizzard  howls 

an'  blows, 
Or  when  school  is  out  I  hustle  t'  get  home  mighty 

quick, 
'Cause  ma'll  meet  me  'ith  a  piece,  th'  jam  on  good 

an'  thick. 
Jus'  think  o'  days  a-comin'!    Any  wonder  'at  I  am 
So  willin'  t'  help  mother  cannin'  things  an'  makin' 

jam? 


Tk9  Trfftt Paul  tminnoe  Dunbar, . 


.LIpplncott'a 


De  night  creep  down  erlong  de  Ian' 

De  shadders  rise  an'  shake, 
De  frog  is  sta'tin'  up  his  ban', 

De  cricket  is  awake; 
My  wo'k  is  mos'  nigh  done,  Celes', 

To-night  I  won't  be  late, 
I's  hu'yin'  thoo  mv  level  bes', 

Wait  fu'  me  by  de  gate. 


De  mockin'-bird  '11  sen'  his  glee 

A-thrillin'  thoo  and  thoo, 
I  know  dat  ol'  magnolia  tree 

Is  smellin'  des'  fu'  you; 
De  jessamine  erside  de  road 

Is  bloomin'  rich  an'  white, 
My  hea't's  a-throbbin'  'cause  it  knowed 

You'd  wait  fu'  me  to-night. 


Hit's  lonesome,  ain't  it,  stan'in*  thaih 

Wid  not  one  nigh  to  talk? 
But  ain't  dey  whispahs  in  de  aih 

Erlong  de  gyahden  walk? 
Don't  somep'n  kin'  o'  call  my  name. 

An'  say  "he  love  you  bes' "? 
Hit's  true,  I  wants  to  say  de  same, 

So  wait  fu'  me,  Celes'. 


Sing  somep'n  fu'  to  pass  de  time, 

Outsing  de  mockin'-bird. 
You  got  de  music  an'  de  rhyme. 

You  beat  him  wid  de  word. 
I's  comin'  now,  my  wo'k  is  done, 

De  hour  has  come  fu'  res', 
I  wants  to  fly,  but  only  run — 

Wait  fu'  me,  deah  Celes'. 
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Modern  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Sanitation 
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Healing  by  Light L  'lllugtrathn  {Paris) 

The  copious  radiation  with  which  the  sun  floods 
us,  and  which  is  the  source  of  all  life  and  activity, 
contains  forces  of  infinite  forms  of  which  science 
has  scarcely  begun  to  avail  itself.  The  element- 
ary spectroscopic  analysis  of  solar  light,  which 
the  rainbow  effects  in  nature,  shows  us^  that 
white  light  is  composed  of  colored  luminous 
radiations  that  give  the  visible  gamut:  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red.  Be- 
yond the  violet,  however,  as  well  as  beyond  the 
red,  physicists  are  daily  discovering  new  radia- 
tions of  wave  lengths  that  are  too  great  or  too 
slight  to  be  perceived  by  our  eye,  but  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  of  which  are  very 
marked  and  hold  in  reserve  for  us  many  sur- 
prises. 

The  radiations  at  the  red  side  are  called 
calorific,  because  their  action  is  shown  especially 
by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  those  of  the 
violet  side  are  called  chemical  on  account  of  their 
action  upon  the  molecular  equilibrium  of  matter, 
which  they  tend  to  modify;  or,  in  other  words, 
on  account  of  the  chemical  effects  that  they  pro- 
duce. It  might  therefore  have  been  foreseen 
that  a  day  would  come  upon  which,  through  the 
dissociation  of  the  elements  of  solar  white  light, 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  some  curious  effects, 
from  a  scientific  viewpoint,  as  well  as  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  sciences  to  the  industries  and 
arts,  and  even  to  the  art  of  healing,  according  as 
the  calorific  radiations  or  the  chemical  ones  alone 
were  brought  into  play.  We  know  that  solar 
light,  which  is  really  the  most  universal,  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  active  agent  of  salubrity, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  microbes 
by  it,  owes  this  property  entirely  to  the  disturbing 
action  of  its  chemical  radiations. 

As  early  as  1859,  Charcot  gave  out  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  chemical  rays  that  caused  solar 
or  electric  dermatitis,  or  sunstroke;  and,  in  1862, 
Prof.  Bouchard,  in  his  researches  upon  the  in- 
tensity inherent  in  each  ray  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  irritating  action  it  is 
capable  of  exerting  upon  the  skin,  confirmed  such 
opinion.  Hence  the  idea  that  it  might  be  possible 
in  certain  eruptive  affections  to  diminish  the  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  even  when  such  irritation  pro- 
ceeds as  far  as  to  suppuration.  This  idea  is  the 
origin  of  the  treatment  of  smallpox  by  red  light. 
In  fact  upon  allowing  only  the  calorific  radiations 
to  reach  the  skin  of  a  smallpox  patient,  we  sup- 


press the  exciting  and  disorganizing  action  of  the 
chemical  rays,  and,  as  a  few  experiments  have 
demonstrated,  the  inflammatory  effects  of  the 
eruption  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  a  still 
further  advance  was  made  and  the  question  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  treat  and  cure 
certain  skin  diseases  considered  as  parasitic,  and 
microbian,  by  the  exclusive  use,  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  chemical  violet  radiations,  which  are  so 
active  in  the  destruction  of  microbes.  It  is  to 
Prof.  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen,  that  is  due  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  world  to  the  benefit  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  phenomena  above 
mentioned,  and  it  is  he  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  to  make  a  practical  application  thereof  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  "phototherapy." 

It  is  to  Prof.  Finsen  that  we  owe  the  treat- 
ment of  smallpox  patients  in  rooms  from  which 
the  chemical  rays  are  excluded  by  filtering  the 
light  through  thick  red  curtains  or  through  glass 
of  the  same  color.  The  method,  moreover,  has 
been  applied  also,  with  some  success,  to  the  treat- 
ment of  measles.  But  several  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases, too,  have  some  relations  to  light  as  regards 
cause  and  progress.  In  the  case  of  freckles,  for 
example,  the  masses  of  pigment  show  themselves 
exclusively  upon  the  parts  of  the  skin  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Hence  the  indication  to  preserve  such 
parts  from  the  light.  This  is  negative  photo- 
therapy. On  the  contrary,  positive  phototherapy 
would  be  indicated  against  skin  diseases  of  a  mi- 
crobian nature  for  destroying  the  microbes  that 
cause  them.  Lupus,  which  is  a  most  horrible 
disease  and  very  difficult  to  cure,  has  been  the 
particular  object  of  Prof.  Finsen's  experiments. 

In  practice,  the  professor,  in  order  to  concen- 
trate the  solar  rays,  uses  hollow  lenses  filled  with 
water  colored  blue  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper.  This  water  filters  the  light,  absorbs  the 
calorific  rays  and  allows  nothing  to  pass  but  the 
chemical  ones  from  which  the  therapeutic  action 
is  expected.  .  .  .  The  patient,  enveloped  in 
white  linen  and  provided  with  black  spectacles,  is 
laid  upon  a  cot  with  his  head  as  high  as  possible 
and  protected  against  solar  radiation.  The  nurse 
having  the  subject  in  charge  regulates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  solar  lens  in  such  a  way  that  the  focus 
shall  always  be  very  near  the  part  submitted  to 
treatment. 

Under  such  conditions.  Prof.  Finsen,  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1899,  had  effected  311  cures  out 
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of  462  cases  of  lupus  treated.  The  other  patients 
have  had  their  treatment  interrupted  by  various 
causes,  and  but  four  cases  showed  themselves  re- 
fractory. 

Nothing  is  more  picturesque  and  interesting  to 
behold  in  the  garden  of  the  Copenhagen  Hospital 
than  Prof.  Finsen's  thirty  nurses  clad  entirely 
in  white,  their  heads  covered  with  white  cotton 
caps,  with  wide  rims,  their  eyes  protected  by 
large  blue  spectacles,  and  their  arms  entirely  bare 
and  browned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  maneuvering 
the  large  blue  lenses  so  as  to  cause  the  concen- 
trated  rays  to  fall  upon  the  parts  to  be  treated, 
which  are  outlined  by  the  physician  by  a  circle 
drawn  with  a  dermic  pencil. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  France  will  soon  follow 
this  example,  since  MM.  Lortet  and  Genoud  have 
introduced  the  Finsen  method,  and  their  experi- 
ments, performed  at  the  Laboratory  of  Parasit- 
ology of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Lyons,  have 
perfectly  confirmed  the  results  of  the  Swedish 
physician  and  have  even  exceeded  their  hopes. 
Although  MM.  Lortet  and  Genoud  are  still  in  the 
period  of  experimentation,  numerous  patients 
have  already  benefited  by  their  laboratory  photo- 
therapic  installation ;  and  the  first  results  obtained 
by  them  are  sufficiently  conclusive  to  allow  us  to 
hope  to  see  hospitals  and  clinics  adopt  their 
methods  upon  a  large  scale. 


Th9  Action  of  Soap Setfenaisder  Zeitung 

The  high  hygienic  value  of  soap  is  instinctively 
recognized  by  everyone,  but  people  are  as  a  rule 
contented  with  the  fact  that  it  cleans  and  disin- 
fects without  troubling  their  heads  about  the 
reason.  The  soap-maker,  however,  recognizes  as 
a  triumph  of  chemistry  that  it  has  devised  a 
theory  of  soap  action  which  explains  the  results 
obtained  in  practise. 

'  Soap  always  acts  in  solution  in  water.  Krafift 
and  his  co-workers  have  confirmed  the  conclusion 
of  Chevreul  that  the  dissolved  soap  decomposes, 
to  an  extent  depending  upon  the  concentration 
and  temperature  of  the  solution,  into  free  fatty 
acid  and  free  alkali.  On  cooling,  the  undecom- 
posed  soap  forms  a  double  salt  with  the  free  fatty 
acid.  This  double  salt  is  difficult  of  solution. 
The  theory  of  Rotondi  and  Fricke  as  to  the  de- 
composition of  soap  by  water  into  a  basic  and  an 
acid  soap  is  wrong.  Krafift  explains  their  re- 
sults by  the  fact  that  neutral  oleates,  unlike  pal- 
mitates  and  stearates,  are  not  decomposed  by 
water.  Hence  in  common  soaps,  which  generally 
contain  all  the  three  classes  of  salts,  the  aqueous 
solution  would  give  a  mixture  of  neutral  oleate 
and  free  alkali.    This  might  be  mistaken  for  a 


basic  soap,  and  the  double  salt  above  mentioned 
for  an  acid  soap. 

In  washing  with  soap  four  factors  cooperate, 
the  free  alkali,  the  free  fatty  acid,  the  neutral 
undecomposed  soap,  and  the  acid  double  salt 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  some  of  the  latter  with 
some  of  the  free  fatty  acid.  If  we  understand 
by  washing  the  emulsification  of  the  fats  which 
everywhere  in  nature  are  the  cause  of  the  clinging 
of  dirt,  and  the  removal  of  it  in  combination,  we 
contemplate  a  result  which  can  be  obtained  per- 
fectly well  with  soap  and  water  and  elbow-grease. 
The  great  soaking  power  of  the  soap,  which  is 
perhaps  attributable  to  traces  of  freed  alkali,  en- 
ables it  to  drive  all  air  from  the  recesses  of  the 
fabric,  and  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
dirt.  The  undecomposed  soap  emulsifies  the  fat, 
and  the  double  salt  then  incloses  the  solid  par- 
ticles of  dirt  set  free  from  the  fat,  and  carries 
them  away  when  the  rinsing  is  done.  The  alkali 
set  free,  which  is  only  small  in  amount,  plays  a 
subordinate  part,  and  by  no  means  that  which  is 
often  assigned  to  it.  In  very  dilute  solution  its 
action  may  be  neglected.  Only  in  such  solutions 
is  there  much  set  free,  and  the  dilution  keeps  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  alkali  set  free. 
Besides  the  emulsion  tones  down  the  action  of  the 
fre6  alkali  on  the  fibre,  and  in  combination  with 
the  fused  fatty  acid  diminish  the  amount  of  rub- 
bing required,  and  thereby  conduce  greatly  to  the 
longevity  of  the  articles  washed. 

As  Quincke  has  shown,  however,  the  physical 
side  of  the  action  of  soap  is  of  great  importance. 
That  chemist  has  proved  that  osmotic  action 
causes  vortices  which  loosen  the  dirt  and  save 
rubbing,  and  tend  to  preserve  the  lather.  These 
vortices  are  largely  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  soap  in  aqueous  solution. 

Jevons'  soap  theory  is  related  in  Quincke's  vor- 
tex-hypothesis. Jevons  asserts  that  the  soap  par- 
ticles in  water  have  much  "pedesis" — i.  e.,  Tush 
vigorously  about  and  push  dirt  oflF  the  linen.  This 
theory  is  only  mentioned  here  as  an  illustration 
of  the  tendency  to  explain  the  action  of  soap  on 
mechanical  grounds. 


Tht  Suppnation  of  the  Moaquito Hatlleal  Record 

Since  it  has  been  concluded  more  or  less 
definitely  that,  in  addition  to  being  the  chief  if  not 
the  only  means  of  propagating  malaria,  mos- 
quitoes are  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of 
yellow  fever,  an  unrelenting  war  of  extermina- 
tion, if  possible,  has  been  declared  against  the 
anopheles  claviger  and  culex'  fasciatus.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete  extermina- 
tion of  these  two  species  are,  however,  so  great. 
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that  general  satisfaction  will  be  given  if  only 
measures  can  be  devised  to  reduce  appreciably  the 
numbers  of  the  parasite-conveying  insects,  es- 
pecially in  tropical  regions  now  largely  frequented 
by  white  men.  It  has  been  shown  already,  that 
is  so  far  as  malarial  fever  is  concerned,  that  pro- 
tective measures — such  as  rendering  the  interiors 
of  houses  inaccessible  at  night  to  mosquitoes  and 
compelling  workmen  on  night  duty  to  wear 
cowls — are  to  a  large  extent  effective. 

Nevertheless  more  radical  and  wholesale 
methods  than  these  are  called  for,  and  Mr.  L.  O. 
Howard  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  in  a  book  recently  published,  de- 
clares that  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  task  of 
exterminating  mosquitoes  altogether  should  be 
looked  upon  as  impossible.  While  perhaps  a 
large  number  of  those  versed  in  the  ways  of  mos- 
quitoes may  be  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Howard's 
views  as  somewhat  unduly  optimistic,  yet  such 
opinions  proceeding  from  so  eminent  an  authority 
are  worthy  of  respectful  consideration.  Colonel 
Giles,  a  well-known  entomologist,  serving  in  the 
British  Army  Medical  Corps  in  India,  speaking 
of  the  anopheles  says:  "Far  from  being,  as  we 
have  been  led  to  expect,  confined  to  a  few  marshy 
pools  of  moderate  size,  they  are  omnipresent  and 
seem  to  be  capable  of  developing  in  water  of  very 
varying  degrees  of  purity."  Anopheles  Rossii  is 
in  fact  what  Facalbi  would  speak  of  as  a  "foveal" 
and  not  a  "paludal"  or  even  "sub-paludal"  species. 
A  consideration  of  these  few  facts  makes  it 
therefore  self-evident  that  the  task  of  extirpating 
malaria  by  the  systematic  treatment  of  mosquito- 
breeding  places  with  larvicides,  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  it  was  hoped  it  might  prove.  Ross 
wrote  in  1899,  that  the  anopheles  seemed  to  pre- 
fer, as  a  rule,  natural  collections  of  water  on  out- 
skirts of  towns  and  in  rural  districts  as  a  place  of 
deposit  for  eggs.  If  Giles  is  right  and  the 
anopheles  is  omnipresent,  as  assuredly  the  culex 
is.  it  will  be  plainly  evident  that  to  hope  for  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  mosquitoes,  or  even  of  the 
larvae,  would  seem  hardly  to  be  entertained. 

Much,  however,  can  doubtless  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  suppressing  mosquitoes  in  a  given 
locality.  Mr.  Howard  lays  down  three  lines  of 
procedure  with  this  object  in  view.  First,  the 
treatment  of  their  breeding  places  with  an  agent 
destructive  to  the  life  of  the  larvae;  second,  the 
abolition  of  breeding  places  by  drainage;  and 
third,  the  introduction  of  natural  enemies  into 
those  breeding  places  which  it  may  be  im- 
practicable or  undesirable  to  drain  or  to  treat  with 
larvicides. 

Before    putting    into    practise    any    of    these 


methods,  it  will  be  essential  to  examine,  in  the 
most  careful  manner  possible,  any  district  in 
which  operations  against  the  mosquito  are  to  be 
undertaken,  in  order  to  locate  accurately  any 
pieces  of  water  used  as  breeding  places  or  which, 
from  their  appearance,  seem  likely  to  become 
such.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  advice  given  by  Ross,  who  says  that  an 
infallible  sign  in  the  detection  of  a  breeding  place 
is  the  invariable  habit  of  the  insects  of  congre- 
gating in  large  numbers  in  its  near  locality. 

Permanent  pools  not  used  for  watering  stock 
should  be  treated  with  kerosene,  swampy  ground 
should  be  drained,  and  small  pools  should  be  filled 
with  earth.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  last  measure,  for  however  omnipresent 
the  mosquito  of  any  species  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  its  eggs, 
it  has  a  decided  predilection  for  bodies  of  water  of 
circumscribed  area.  The  reason  for  this  is  said 
to  be  that  pools  of  comparatively  small  size  con- 
tain no  minnows,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
embryo  mosquito. 

Petroleum  would  appear  to  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  destroying  the  larvae  of  mosquitoes — 
judging  from  the  results  of  experiments  con- 
ducted up  to  the  present.  According  to  Mr. 
Howard  a  light  fuel  kerosene  has  been  found  to 
be  most  effective.  The  lamp-burning  oil  is  too 
volatile  and  the  crude  oil  is  too  thick.  The  de- 
structive action  of  the  oil  will  last  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks,  when  a  similar  process  must  be 
again  gone  through,  and  continued  until  the 
wished-for  results  have  been  obtained. 

When  a  house  is  infested  with  mosquitoes,  it 
should  first  be  screened,  and  after  that  the  mos- 
quitoes within  the  building  destroyed.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  latter  purpose  effectually  many 
methods  have  been  recommended.  Fermi  and 
Lumbao  are  in  favor  of  the  liberation  of  chlorine 
gas  by  treating  chloride  of  lime  with  crude  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  plan  can  be  carried  out  only  in 
an  uninhabited  house,  or  in  one  in  which  the 
vapors  can  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  burning  of  pyrethrum  powder  has 
been  also  suggested,  while  Major  Havard  recom- 
mends formaldehyde  gas. 

To  effect  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  in  sheets 
of  water  where  kerosene  cannot  be  used,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce  certain  kinds  of  fishes  which 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  mosquito  and  which 
will  devour  the  larvae  with  avidity.  Most  of  the 
small  carnivorous  fish  which  dwell  in  still  water 
highly  esteem  the  larvae  as  a  delicacy,  and  Colonel 
Giles  declares  that  golden  carp  will  consume  them 
in    enormous   quantities.     The    common    sunfish 
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is  especially  partial  to  the  eggs  of  the  mosquito, 
and  owing  to  its  large  mouth  and  almost  insatiable 
appetite,  wiU  make  short  work  of  the  ovarious 
deposits  of  a  vast  number  of  the  insects.  The 
larvae  of  the  dragon  fly  have  also  a  natural  enmity 
to  the  mosquito  larvae. 

Again,  some  authorities  have  asserted  that  cer- 
tain balsamic  trees  of  the  eucalyptus  and  pine 
species  possess  anti-malarial  properties,  but  Celli 
says  that  such  trees  so  far  from  banishing  mos- 
quitoes are  favorite  hiding  places  of  the  insects. 
By  others  the  castor-oil  shrub  is  said  to  be  ob- 
noxious in  a  high  degree  to  the  mosquito,  while 
Giles  claims  similar  properties  for  an  Indian 
floating  water-plant,  resembling  a  lettuce,  called 
in  Hindustani  "alkumi.'' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  we  have  now  at  hand  nu- 
merous methods  of  more  or  less  efficacy  for  the 
suppression  of  the  mosquito,  and  in  view  of  the 
experiments  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ross  in  Africa,  and  those  al- 
ready being  conducted  by  our  own  army  surgeons 
in  Cuba,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  some  yet  more 
effective  measures  will  be  discovered  for  the 
ridding  of  the  earth  of  these  parasite-conveying 
pests.  At  any  rate  a  crusade  conducted  against 
the  eggs  and  larvae  would  seem  to  promise  definite 
and  practical  results. 


t  ami  MtntllUt Ltmeet  iLondon) 

It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  the  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Inebriety  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  relation  of  heredity  to 
inebriety.  The  committee  was  composed  of  five 
physicians,  two  surgeons,  a  professor  of  bacter- 
iology, an  army  sUrgeon,  and  five  general  medical 
practitioners.  Eighteen  months  have  been  spent 
in  investigation.  The  report  of  this  committee 
has  just  been  published  and  it  is  signed  by  nine  of 
the  fourteen  members,  some  of  whom  have  made 
comments,  while  one  has  sent  in  an  independent 
report.  The  reference  to  the  committee  was  in 
these  terms:  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tendency  to  drunkenness  is  capable  of 
transmission  to  offspring.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  contended  that  inebriety  in  itself  is  hereditary 
but  that  a  capacity  or  tendency  to  it  is  heritable. 
The  report  declares  that  the  inebriety  of  an  in- 
dividual depends  upon  three  conditions — the  first 
being  an  inborn  capacity  for  enjoying  the  sensa- 
tions which  alcohol  produces,  and  the  second  and 
third  being  acquired — personal  experience  of  the 
pleasures  of  alcohol  and  the  increased  delight 
which  continued  indulgence  confers  in  the  case  of 
the  inebriate.  That  one  drunken  generation  often 
succeeds  another  suggests  an  hereditary  taint. 


Popular  opinion  has  taken  for  granted  that 
the  acquired  characteristics  of  parents  are  likely 
to  be  inherited  and,  of  course,  ''temperance  re- 
formers^" well-meaning,  but  often  ignorant  and 
misguided,  have  not  been  slow  to  urge  upon  the 
public  that  each  man's  drinking  is  pretty  sure  to 
produce  for  him  a  generation  of  children  who  will 
become  drunkards.  If  this  be  not  true  the  tem- 
perance reformer  (who  is  generally  in  favor  of 
entire  abstinence  rather  than  of  temperance) 
must  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  vast 
amount  of  mental  torture  which  he  has  inflicted 
on  the  moderate-drinking  citizen.  The  last  word 
of  science,  however,  as  declared  by  teachers  of 
physiology,  biology,  and  botany,  is  a  very  definite 
assertion  that  no  instance  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  an  acquired  characteristic  has  ever 
been  demonstrated  either  in  the  animal  or  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  If  this  be  a  fact  a  man  can 
only  transmit  to  his  son  the  hereditary  taint  with 
which  he  was  born,  and  if  a  man  having  no  in- 
born tendency  to  excess  yet  acquires  drunken 
habits  his  progeny  are  in  no  more  danger  than  are 
those  of  his  neighbor,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  effect  of  environment  on  youth.  It  is  not  de- 
nied that  drunken  parents  who  become  thus 
mentally  and  physically  weak  are  liable  to  have 
children  who  are  degenerate — ^weak  in  body  and 
feeble  in  mind;  such  persons,  in  fact,  as  under  un- 
propitious  circumstances  tend  to  become  paupers, 
criminais,  epileptics,  and  drunkards.  The  point 
which  is  denied  is  that  the  drunkard's  child  has 
the  specialized  tendency  to  become  inebriate 
rather  than  vicious  in  some  other  direction.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  question  of  environment 
is  of  more  importance  after  all  than  that  of 
heredity,  and  a  man  of  strong  will  is  just  as  likely 
to  exercise  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  desires 
as  in  the  contrary  direction.  If  a  man  of  power- 
ful will  finds  that  alcohol  gives  him  pleasure  he 
will  take  good  care  to  repeat  the  experience.  The 
habitual  drinker  Js  one  to  whom  alcohol  brings 
enjoyment,  either  as  positive  pleasure  or  cessation 
of  pain,  whereas  the  voluntary  abstainer  is  one 
who  from  constitutional  peculiarity  finds  little 
pleasure  in  alcoholic  exhilaration.  Alcohol  weeds 
out  from  every  race  the  individuals  who  most  en- 
joy and  indulge  in  it.  The  races  of  Southern 
Europe  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  of 
alcoholic  drinks  are  now  more  temperate  than  the 
British,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Russians. 
The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  continued 
abuse  of  alcohol  tends  to  render  a  race  less  in- 
nately prone  to  inebriety  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  this  result  being  brought  about  by  the 
elimination  of  the  drunken  unfit. 
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Budtlhitt  Dhcooery  of  A  merloa John  Fryor Harper's 

The  religious  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  nations 
of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America,  their 
architecture,  their  calendar,  their  arts,  and  many 
other  things  which  were  found  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  conquered  America,  exhibit  the  most 
surprising  coincidences  with  the  details  of  Asiatic 
beliefs  and  Asiatic  civilization.  So  much  is  this 
the  case  that  those  independent  observers  who 
have  known  nothing  of  the  story  of  Hui  Shen 
have  been  convinced  that  there  must  have  been 
some  kind  of  communication  between  America 
and  Asia  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Thirty-five  of  these  coincidences  are  given 
by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Vining,  of  San  Francisco,  in 
his  ^exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  contained  in 
his  work  entitled.  An  Inglorious  Columbus.  He 
says:  "Almost  any  one  of  these  coincidences 
might  be  fortuitous,  but  it  seems  impossible  that 
so  many  coincidences  could  have  existed  unless 
the  civilization  of  one  continent  was  to  some  ex- 
tent borrowed  from  the  other."  It  may  be  added 
that  the  majority  of  these  coincidences  point  most 
unmistakably  to  Buddhism,  and  if  not  actually 
introduced  by  Hui  Shen  and  the  party  of  Budd- 
hist priests  which  he  mentions,  they  must  have 
been  introduced  in  some  similar  way. 

Searching  for  traces  of  Buddhist  origin  among 
the  old  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things  in 
America,  brings  to  light  some  curious  facts.  The 
name  "Buddha"  is  not  in  general  use  in  Asia, 
but  instead  is  used  his  patronymic,  "Gautama,"  or 
the  name  of  his  race,  "Sakhya."  Hence  we  may 
expect  to  find  these  names  constantly  recurring 
in  America.  In  the  places  Guatemala,  Huatamo, 
etc.,  in  the  high-priest  Guatemotzin,  etc.,  we  find 
echoes  of  the  first  of  these  names.  In  Oaxaca, 
Zacatecas,  Sacatepec,  Zacatlan,  Sacapulas,  etc., 
we  find  more  than  a  hint  of  the -second.  In  fact, 
the  high-priest  of  Mixteca  had  the  title  "Tay- 
sacca,"  or  the  man  of  Sacca.  On  an  image  rep- 
resenting Buddha  at  Palenque  there  is  the  name 
"Chaac-mol,"  which  .might  have  been  derived 
from  Sakhyamuni,  the  full  rendering  of  one  of 
Buddha's  names.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  Tibet 
and  North  China  are  called  "lamas,"  and  the 
Mexican  priest  is  known  as  the  "tlama."  A 
deified  priest  or  lama,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
on  a  small  island  near  the  Colorado  River,  had 
the  name  of  Quatu  Sacca,  which  seems  to  com- 
bine the  two  names  Gautama  and  Sakhya.  No 
very  great  value,  however,  is  due  to  any  single 
case  of  these  resemblances  to  Buddhist  names, 


but  there  being  so  many  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  accidental. 

When  we  come  to  look  for  visible  traces  of 
Buddhism  among  the  antiquities  of  Mexico,  we 
are  soon  amply  rewarded.  Images  and  sculp- 
tured tablets,  ornaments,  temples,  pyramids,  etc., 
abound  that  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  any  other 
source  with  the  show  of  reason.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  A  large  image 
found  in  Campeachy  representing  accurately  a 
Buddhist  priest  in  his  robes. — An  image  of 
Buddha  at  Palenque,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
seat  formed  of  two  lions  placed  back  to  back, 
closely  representing  images  found  in  India  and 
China. — An  elaborate  elephant-faced  god  found 
among  the  Aztecs,  which  is  evidently  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Indian  image  of  Ganesha. — A  Budd- 
hist altar  or  table  of  stone  found  at  Palenque. — 
Figures  of  Buddha  sitting  cross-legged  with  an 
aureola  around  his  head,  and  placed  in  niches  in 
the  walls  of  the  temples  at  Uxmal,  Palenque,  etc., 
being  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  images  found 
in  niches  both  inside  and  outside  of  Buddhist 
temples  in  China,  Japan,  and  India. — A  perfect 
elephant's  head  sculptured  on  the  walls  at 
Palenque,  the  elephant  being  the  usual  symbol  of 
Buddha  in  Asia,  and  no  elephants  being  found 
in  America. — ^An  old  Mexican  image  now  in  the 
Ethnographical  Societies'  museum  at  Paris,  and 
depicting  Buddha  sitting  in  the  usual  cross-legged 
attitude,  with  an  inscription  on  either  side,  one  of 
the  characters  being  evidently  intended  for  the 
Chinese  character  for  Buddha,  but  engraved  by 
a  sculptor  who  did  not  know  the  Chinese  written 
language. — On  the  wajls  of  the  temple  of  Uxmal 
there  are  astronomical  diagrams  and  images,  rep- 
resenting among  other  things  the  dragon  which 
causes  eclipses  by  swallowing  the  sun — ^a  thor- 
oughly Chinese  notion.  The  enormous  temples  at 
Palenque  and  Mitla  are  almost  the  counterparts 
of  Buddhist  temples  that  are  found  in  Asia, 
particularly  in  Java,  North  China,  and  Mongo- 
lia, the  large  pyramidal  base  and  the  mode  of 
construction  all  seeming  to  point  to  Buddhist 
origin. — The  ornaments  in  the  walls  of  the 
temples  in  different  parts  of  Mexico  are  similar 
in  design  to  those  of  many  buildings  in  China  and 
India;  particularly  the  pattern  known  as  the 
"Greek  fret"  or  "Greek  key"  pattern,  which  is 
found  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  diamond 
fret,  labyrinth  fret,  meander  fret,  double  fret — 
having  the  fillets  interlacing  at  right  angles — 
and  others  for  which  we  have  no  names.    These 
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may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  pictures  of  the  walls 
of  the  "Room  of  Mosaics,"  of  Mitla,  at  Uxmal, 
and  elsewhere. — There  is  a  Buddhist  cross,  or 
symbol  of  Buddha,  carved  on  a  pillar  at  Palenque. 


Exeaoatlona  In  Crete Washington  Cuening  Star 

On  the  wild  and  little  visited  island  of  Crete 
two  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  arch- 
aeological discoveries  of  modern  times  have  re- 
cently been  made.  These  are  the  finding  of  the 
birth-cave  of  Zeus,  a  spot  described  in  both  Greek 
and  Roman  classics;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
famous  palace  of  King  Minos,  with  its  mysterious 
labyrinth  and  chambers,  on  the  ancient  site  of 
Cnossus.  These  two  discoveries  are  the  outcome 
of  the  work  of  the  British  archaeologists,  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  who  found  and  explored  the  ancient 
cave,  and  Arthur  J.  Evans,  director  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  to  whose  researches  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  excavations  that  have  brought 
to  light  the  palace  of  Minos.  Both  discoveries 
were  made  in  the  interior  of  Crete,  and  from  them 
it  would  appear  that  this  island  was  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  Greek  civilization  and  culture. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  mythology  the  god  Zeus 
was  the  son  of  Kronos,  King  of  Heaven,  and  was 
born  in  a  cave  on  a  high  hill  of  the  island  of 
Crete.  Because  of  a  prophecy  that  the  child 
should  cast  him  from  his  throne,  Kronos  sought 
to  kill  his  son,  and  it  was  because  of  this  that  the 
mother,  Rhea,  fled  to  Crete,  and  there  reared  the 
child,  before  whom  Kronos  was  forced  to  bow. 
The  cave  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  holy  place  by 
the  Greeks.  Minos,  the  lawgiver  of  Greece,  was 
the  son  of  Zeus,  and  every  nine  years  he  repaired 
to  the  cave,  there  to  receive  the  inspired  laws  for 
the  guidance  of  the  land.  The  recent  discoveries 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  legendary  Zeus  and 
Minos  of  the  ancients  rested  on  a  basis  of  reality, 
and  that  there  was  a  historic  side  to  them. 

For  many  years  Greek  officials  and  wild  hill- 
men,  intolerant  of  strangers,  have  prevented  any 
explorations  of  the  inner  part  of  Crete,  and  it  is 
only  recently,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  any 
archaeological  research  there.  Reports  reached 
the  outer  world  that  shepherds  tending  their  flocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rocky  hill  known  as  Dicta 
had  found  strange  objects  of  bronze  and  other 
metals  near  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  Some  of 
these  objects  found  their  way  in  time  to  the 
hands  of  archaeologists,  and  so  manifestly  were 
they  votive  offerings  of  very  ancient  design  that 
they  indicated  plainly  a  locality  rich  in  interest 
When  Crete  was  liberated  the  interior  of  the 
island  was  opened  to  visitors,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, securing  a  concession  to  explore  this 
cave,  put  Mr.  Hogarth  in  charge  of  the  opera- 


tions. At  the  opening  of  the  year  he  established 
a  camp  of  Cretan  workmen  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  began  the  work.  Soon  a  zigzag  mule  track 
was  made  up  the  500-foot  slope  of  rock  which  led 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  It  took  four  days  to 
blast  away  the  immense  boulders  that  blocked 
the  entrance  to  the  cave,  exposing  the  black 
mouth  of  the  great  orifice,  which  Mr.  Hogarth 
describes  as  follows: 

"The  great  cave  is  double.  There  is  a  shal- 
low hall  to  the  right  and  an  abyssmal  chasm  to 
the  left,  the  last  not  unworthy  of  a  place  among 
the  famous  limestone  grottoes  of  the  world  The 
rock  at  first  breaks  down  sheer,  but  as  the  light 
grows  dim  takes  an  outward  slope  and  so  falls 
steeply  for  200  feet  into  an  inky  darkness.  An 
icy  pool  spreads  from  your  feet  about  the  bases 
of  fantastic  stalactite  columns  on  into  the  heart 
of  'the  hill.  Hall  opens  from  hall  with  fretted 
roofs  and  black,  unruffled  floors.  Fit  scene 
enough  for  Minos'  mysterious  colloquy  with  his 
father  Zeus." 

A  way  having  been  cleared  into  the  interior, 
search  for  objects  began  in  the  damp  mold  which 
lay  at  the  back  of  the  chamber  from  five  to  seven 
feet  deep.  In  the  upper  layers  many  unburned 
offerings  were  found  which  had  been  made  in  all 
periods  from  about  the  year  800  before  our  era 
back  to  the  dim  antiquity  contemporary  with  the 
twelfth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  3000  B. 
C.  The  objects  were  mainly  in  bronze.  A  knife 
of  Mycenaean  curve,  whose  handle  ends  in  a  hu- 
man head  of  regular,  sharp  profile,  was  one  of  the 
noteworthy  discoveries.  Here  were  also  found 
many  ivory  ornaments  from  disintegrated  sword 
hilts  and  in  the  topmost  strata  swords,  knives, 
axes,  bracelets,  etc.,  of  iron,  with  remains  of  the 
earliest  Hellenic  pottery.  These  lay  thickest 
about  a  rude  block  built  of  stones  and  three  feet 
hig^h,  no  doubt  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings.  Two 
weeks  were  consumed  in  clearing  the  upper 
chamber.  The  great  cavern  below  was  left  to  the 
last.  This  proved  the  most  prolific  in  treasures, 
as  it  was  likewise  the  most  awe-inspiring  from 
the  size  and  depth.  Of  the  work  in  this  great 
subterranean  grotto  Mr.  Hogarth  says: 

"The  men  and  women  clambered  down  un- 
willingly to  their  final  task  in  the  damp  abyss. 
Gradually,  however,  they  descended  lower  and 
lower  into  darkness  until  they  reached  the  margin 
of  the  underground  pool,  and  began  to  grope  in 
the  mud  for  the  objects.  Here  was  found  the 
first  perfect  battle-ax,  in  almost  pure  copper;  the 
traditional  weapon  with  which  Zeus  went  out  to 
war.  Rings,  pins,  blades,  needles,  signet  gems, 
engraved  with  animal  figures,  were  found  by  the 
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score.  Here  chance  gave  a  startling  and  most 
singular  discovery.  A  zealous  groper  wishing  to 
put  both  hands  to  his  work,  stuck  his  candle  into 
a  slit  of  stalactite  column  and  therein  espied  the 
edge  of  a  bronze  blade.  This  proved  a  perfect 
Mycenaean  knife.  But  except  by  human  agency 
it  could  hardly  have  come  into  that  crevice. 
Crevice  after  crevice  was  discovered  to  be 
stocked  with  blades,  pins,  tweezers  and  here  and 
there  a  votive  ax.  Often  it  was  necessary  to 
smash  the  stalactite  lips  that  in  long  ages  had  al- 
most closed  upon  the  objects.  Here,  then,  after 
all,  was  the  real  Holy  of  Holies.  In  this  most 
awful  part  of  the  sacred  grotto  it  was  held  most 
profitable  to  dedicate  in  niches  made  by  nature 
herself  objects  fashioned  expressly  for  the  god's 
service.  In  these  pillared  halls  of  unknown  ex- 
tent and  abyssmal  gloom  undoubtedly  was  laid 
the  scene  of  Minos'  legendary  converse  with  Zeus. 
That  here  is  the  original  birth-cave  of  Zeus 
there  can  remain  no  shadow  of  doubt.  Among 
the  holy  caverns  of  the  world  this  on  Mount 
Dicta  in  virtue  of  its  lower  halls,  must  stand  alone, 
unrivaled.  One  seemed  in  this  dismal  chasm  to 
have  come  almost  to  sight  and  speech  of  the  men 
before  history.  As  we  saw  those  pillared  aisles 
so  the  last  worshiper  who  offered  a  token  to  Zeus 
saw  them  3,000  years  before." 

In  another  part  of  the  island  Mr.  Evans  has 
been  digging  out  the  buried  glories  of  Minos,  the 
son  of  Zeus.  By  purchase  from  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment he  obtained  the  hill  known  as  Zephla 
overlooking  the  ancient  site  of  Cnossus.  Exca- 
vations began  at  once  and  the  result  has  been 
the  uncovering  of  a  large  part  of  a  vast  prehis- 
toric building,  Minos'  palace,  with  its  numerous 
dependencies.  About  four  acres  of  this  has  been 
unearthed  and  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good 
fortune  the  remains  of  walls  began  to  appear  only 
a  foot  or  so  below  the  surface.  This  dwelling  of 
ancient  kings  has  been  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
catastrophe.  Everywhere  there  were  traces  of  a 
mighty  conflagration.  Burnt  beams  and  charred 
wooden  columns  lay  within  the  rooms  and  corri- 
dors. There  was  here  no  gradual  decay.  The 
civilization  represented  on  this  spot  had  been  cut 
short  in  the  fulness  of  its  bloom.  The  palace 
showed  frequent  stages  of  remodeling  and  its 
early  elements  may  go  back  a  thousand  years  or 
more  before  its  final  overthrow,  some  3000  B.  C. 
On  the  walls  of  the  corridors  were  still  preserved 
the  lower  part  of  a  procession  of  painted  life-size 
figures,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  female  per- 
sonage, probably  a  queen,  in  magnificent  apparel. 
Along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building  ran 
a  spacious  paved  corridor  lined  by  a  long  row  of 


fine  stone  doorways  giving  access  to  a  succession 
of  magazines.  On  the  floor  of  these  magazines 
huge  stone  jars  were  still  standing,  large  enough 
to  have  contained  the  Forty  Thieves.  One  of 
these  jars,  found  in  a  small  chamber,  was  nearly 
five  feet  in  height  and  profusely  carved.  Only  a 
few  of  the  jars  were  open  and  they  proved  to  be 
empty,  but  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  they  were 
constructed  for  the  deposit  of  treasure. 

The  frescoes  discovered  on  the  palace  walls 
constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  painting,  the 
finest  of  these  being  that  of  a  youth  bearing  a 
gold-mounted  silver  cup.  The  colors  are  almost 
as  brilliant  as  when  laid  on  over  3,000  years  be- 
fore. For  the  first  time  a  true  portraiture  of  a 
man  of  this  mysterious  race  is  pictured  to  us. 
The  limbs  are  finely  molded,  though  the  waist,  as 
usual,  in  Mycenaean  fashion,  is  tightly  drawn  in 
by  a  silver-mounted  girdle.  The  profile  of  the 
face  is  pure  and  almost  classically  Greek.  The 
profile  rendering  of  the  eye  shows  an  advance 
in  human  portraiture  such  as  was  achieved  by  the 
artists  of  classical  Greece  in  the  early  fine  art 
period  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  A  transition 
from  painting  to  sculpture  was  supplied  by  a  great 
relief  of  a  bull  in  hard  plaster,  colored  with 
natural  tints.  It  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
plastic  work  of  the  time  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
stronger  and  truer  to  life  than  any  classical  work 
of  the  kind.  In  the  palace  King  Minos  had  built 
the  dancing  ground  of  Ariadne  and  the  famous 
"Labyrinth."  A  great  part  of  the  ground  of  the 
palace,  with  its  long  corridors  and  repeated  suc- 
cession of  blind  galleries,  its  tortuous  passages 
and  spacious  underground  conduit,  and  its  be- 
wildering system  of  small  chambers,  presents 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  maze.  Excava- 
tions are  still  in  progress  in  the  palace  area  and 
additional  finds  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  to 
.light  in  the  near  future  further  illustrating  this 
mysterious  civilization. 


Do»s  tk9  PrttiMtorio  8htM8unio§? 

No  prehistoric  monster  holds  a  greater  fascina- 
tion for  the  public  mind  to-day  than  the  mylodon 
— a  member  of  the  sloth .  family,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  the  megatherium.  For  the  astounding 
theory  has  recently  been  put  forward  that  the 
mylodon  still  exists  in  South  America. 

South  America  has  always  been  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  for  palaeontologists,  and  many  in- 
teresting deposits  of  fossil  remains  have  been 
brought  to  light.  It  was  while  exploring  in 
Patagonia,  a  practically  unknown  land,  that  Dr. 
Moreno,  of  the  La  Plata  Museum,  made  a  dis- 
covery which  may  prove  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing of  recent  times. 
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Near  the  entrance  to  a  huge  cave  he  found  a 
piece  of  dried  skin  hanging  on  a  tree,  which  was 
.  quite  unlike  the  skin  of  any  other  animal  he  knew. 
It  was  covered  with  coarse,  greenish  brown  hair, 
and  contained  several  small  bones.  A  search  in 
the  cave  brought  to  light  much  larger  fragments 
of  the  skin,  together  with  bones,  skull,  and  teeth ; 
relics,  probably,  of  the  same  animal. 

Neighboring  natives  suggested  that  the  remains 
were  probably  those  of  some  enormous  seal,  while 
others  thought  that  the  skin  was  the  skin  of  a 
cow.  But  Dr.  Moreno,  after  examination,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  belong  to  any 
animal  known  to  be  living,  and  the  precious  relics 
were  finally  classified  as  those  of  the  giant  sloth. 
The  skin  is  now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington,  London. 

The  mylodon,  or  giant  ground  sloth,  of  course, 
was  thought  to  be  as  extinct  as  the  mastodon, 
or  other  antediluvian  monsters.  But  evidence 
has  gradually  come  to  hand  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  mylodon  may  still  be  roaming  at 
large  in  the  unexplored  Patagonian  solitudes.  In 
the  same  cave  where  the  remains  were  found,  part 
of  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered.  Further  in- 
vestigations brought  to  light  the  remains  of  rude 
walls  built  by  human  hands,  and  also  a  deposit  of 
chopped  hay ;  details  from  which  some  authorities 
deduced  a  stable  of  mylodons  kept  in  captivity 
by  man. 

Experts,  judging  from  the  extraordinarily  fresh 
appearance  of  the  skin,  and  from  other  corrob- 
orative details,  became  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
particular  specimen  discovered  by  Dr.  Moreno 
could  not  have  ceased  to  exist  more  than,  at  the 
very  most,  fifty  years  ago,  probably  very  much 
less.  Now  many  men  of  science  are  in  favor  of 
the  hope  that  the  sloth  may  some  day  be  found 
alive.  Speaking  before  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Ray 
Lankester,  for  example,  recently  said:  "It  is 
quite  possible — ^though  I  don't  want  to  say  more 
than  that — that  he  still  .exists  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Patagonia." 

It  is  hoped  that  all  doubts  upon  this  most  in- 
teresting question  will  be  settled  definitely  one 
way  or  another  by  the  Pearson  expedition 
which  has  recently  set  out  for  Patagonia,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Hesketh  Prichard,  to  search 
for  the  giant  sloth  in  the  untrodden  forests  and 
mountains  of  the  land. 

Probably  no  expedition  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  so  well  equipped,  or  has  had  such  high  hopes 
of  success.  The  explorer's  staff  numbers  some 
sixty  members,  including  representatives  of  all 
the  sciences  likely  to  benefit  by  the  exploration — 


geologists,  biologists,  anthropologists,  naturalists, 
experts  on  fossil  remains,  and  others — all  thor- 
oughly armed  with  the  latest  scientific  instru- 
ments. 

The  goods  and  chattels  of  the  expedition,  in- 
cluding large  supplies  of  compressed  provisions, 
will  be  borne  on  the  backs  of  fifty  pack  horses, 
which  will  probably  be  useful  later  in  bringing 
back  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  fossils,  and 
other  discoveries  that  may  be  made. 

As  Mr.  Prichard  is  leading  his  expedition 
through  a  country  hitherto  unexplored,  but  known 
to  be  rich  in  treasure  of  all  kinds,  his  expecta- 
tions are  unlimited;  for  even  if  he  should  fail  in 
his  main  object  of  finding  the  giant  sloth  alive, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  other  strange  forms 
of  animal  life  will  be  encountered,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  strange  forms  of  human  life — of  unknown 
tribes  and  peoples  inhabiting  the  Patagonian  soli- 
tudes. 


BurM  Babylonian  Books . . .  .Franx  DsllUsch . . .  .Berlin  Kreuz-Zeltung 
Babylonia  is  the  native  land  of  the  clay-tablet 
literature,  of  the  pictures  made  in  burned  clay,  of 
the  angels  of  the  Cherubim  and  the  Seraphim. 
Some  of  the  pictures  found  on  these  tablets  cor- 
respond exactly  to  our  Biblical  conception  of 
these  beings.  Demons,  too,  and  devils  are  pic- 
tured in  the  most  abhorrent  shapes  and  forms. 
Then,  too,  contests  between  the  angels  of  light 
and  those  of  darkness  are  vividly  pictured.  Of 
inestimable  value  are  the  royal  libraries  which 
have  been  unearthed,  the  royal  archives,  and  other 
remnants  of  important  literature.  On  eight,  and 
even  ten-sided  clay  prisriis  the  kings  caused  the 
history  of  their  reigns  to  be  impressed ;  but  every- 
thing else  was  described,  written  by  a  fine  stylus 
on  moist  and  soft  clay,  which  was  then  hardened 
by  being  burned.  The  private  library  of  King 
Shalmaneser  shows  that  the  people  of  that  period 
thought  and  felt  much  as  we  do  now.  One  cour- 
tier assures  the  king  that  he  daily  prays  for  his 
prosperity  and  for  his  life  and  that  of  his  royal 
mother.  An  old  servant  asks  the  king,  on  two 
tablets,  to  appoint  his  son  a  page,  and  assures  his 
royal  master  that,  if  this  wish  is  granted,  he  will 
do  obeisance,  prostrated  on  his  face. 

On  the  large  tablets  of  the  public  libraries  we 
have  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  Babylonians.  In 
the  epic  of  creation  we  have  essentially  the  same 
ideas  that  are  found  in  Genesis,  and  the  Baby- 
lonian story  of  the  deluge  makes  the  impression 
of  greater  originality  even  than  the  Biblical  re- 
port. The  same  fundamental  ethical  thoughts, 
the  same  wails  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  the 
same  searching  for  grace  and  redemption  which 
we  find  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
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find  also  in  the  hymns  of  the  Babylonians.  As  is 
the  case  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  priest  asks  the 
man  who  is  suffering  from  disease  concerning  his 
sins,  whether  he  has  approached  the  wife  of  his 
neighbor  or  has  failed  to  observe  the  law  of  love. 

Then  we  find  an  abundance  of  business  and 
marriage  contracts,  and  of  learned  discourses, 
which  give  clear  idea  of  the  culture  of  that  age. 
We  are  told  that  the  son-in-law  of  a  man  receives 
not  only  the  daughter,  but  also  a  number  of  head 
of  cattle.  House  rent  at  that  time  was  quoted 
at  prices  ranging  from  12  to  89  marks  ($2.94  to 
$21.80).  One  of  the  most  valuable  finds  of  art 
was  made  in  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
namely,  of  the  image  of  a  white  lion  with  a  yel- 
low mane  burned  in  clay,  the  image  being  formed 
of  a  large  number  of  tablets. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  Babylonian 
civilization  remained  practically  at  a  standstill 
for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years.  Most 
remarkable,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  Babylonians, 
who,  like  all  Semites,  were  originally  monotheists, 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years  practised  the 
worship  of  images  and  the  mosf  pronounced 
polytheism.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Summerians,  to  whom  also  we  are 
indebted  for  the  division  of  the  hour  into  sixty 
minutes,  and  for  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into 
360  degrees.  We  can  survey  the  evidences  of 
this  culture  up  to  the  fifth  millennium  before 
Christ  by  the  light  of  this  wonderful  cuneiform 
literature.  As  if  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  we  can  look  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
but  we  see  especially  in  His  heavenly  glory  that 
God  before  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day  which  passed  as  yesterday  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night. 


The  Tombs  of  Benl -Hasan..,. Marie  N.  Buck  man...  Boston  Transcript 

Fairy  tales  usually  begin  with  "Once  upon  a 
time  there  lived,"  and  in  this  way  we  may  preface 
this  story,  more  interesting  than  any  tale  from  the 
Arabian  Nights  because  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  won- 
derful. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Egypt,  even 
then  an  "old  settled  country,"  although  to  reach 
it  we  must  go  back  through  all  the  years  of 
Christianity,  past  the  splendor  that  was  Rome's 
and  Athens',  and  on  500  years  before  the  days  of 
Abraham,  to  2600  B.  C.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  in  the  XH.  dynasty,  and  Amen- 
emhat  H.  and  Usertesen  H.  were  the  reigning 
Pharaohs.  In  the  Oryx  nome  of  lower  Egypt 
lived  Qinemhotep  H.,  a  feudal  prince  whose 
genealogy  is  now  well  known  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  membership  in  any  patriotic  society  of  his 
day.    A  great  man  was  Chnemhotep  (pronounced 


Nem-o-tep),  and  not  less  great  after  he  had  taken 
his  place  in  the  magnificent  mausoleum  which  he 
prepared  for  himself.  And  that  the  people  of 
later  generations — did  he  in  his  wildest  fancy 
dream  how  much  later? — might  know  his  name 
and  rank  he  had  his  artist  paint  upon  the  walls 
his  names  and  titles,  thus: 

Erpa-prince,  Ha  or  throne  prince, 

Sahu  or  treasurer  of  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt, 

Confidential  friend  of  the  King, 

True  royal  acquaintance. 

Throne  prince  of  the  great  house. 

Chief  of  all  princes,  He  who  belongs  to  the 
double  house  of  Geb, 

Chief  of  the  city  of  Necheb, 

Superintendent  of  the  priests. 

Priest  of  Horus, 

Priest  of  Anubis, 

Priest  of  Pacht, 

Chief  of  the  offices  of  the  temple  of  Pacht, 

Chief  of  bringing  the  goddess  into  the  house  of 
Pacht, 

Chief  of  the  divine  secrets, 

Master  of  all  the  tunics,  and  Lector. 

And  what  of  the  story  of  his  life  thus  pictured 
on  the  walls  of  his  tomb?  And  what  of  this 
tomb  cut  in  the  rock  so  many  centuries  ago? 

To-day  the  visitor  to  that  tomb  must  go  to  the 
little  Arab  village  of  Beni-Hasan  (literally,  sons 
of  Hasan),  170  miles  above  Cairo  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  half  way  between  the  modern 
towns  of  Nunyeh  and  Roda.  There,  excavated 
in  the  white  limestone  of  one  link  of  the  long 
chain  of  cliffs  that  bound  the  edge  of  the  Nile 
valley,  is  a  series  of  about  forty  tombs,  averaging 
4,400  years  old  and  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Arab  family  that  lives  in  squalid  savagery 
near  the  last  resting  place  of  these  once  mighty 
princes. 

These  tombs  of  Beni-Hasan  are  not  indeed 
among  the  later  discoveries,  for  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Champollion, 
Rossellini,  Wilkinson  and  Lepsius  visited  them, 
and  some  of  the  most  striking  pictures  were 
noted.  But  none  of  them  seemed  to  realize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  pictures  as  a  whole. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  were 
very  few  hieroglyphists  at  that  time,  and  every- 
day life  did  not  seem  so  important.  Moreover, 
until  the  day  of  the  camera  and  magnesium  light 
all  copies  were  necessarily  very  imperfect  Not 
until  1890-91  was  any  systematic  effort  made  to 
obtain  a  complete  transcription,  and  the  lack  of 
funds  has  prevented  the  publication  until  now  of 
this  necessarily  expensive  volume  with  its  many- 
colored  plates,  from  facsimiles  by  Messrs.  Howard 
Carter,  M.  W.  Blackden,  Percy  Brown  and  Percy 
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Buckman.  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newberry  was  the 
Egyptologist  in  charge,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  Wil- 
loughby  Eraser.  This  work  was  one  of  the  latest 
interests  of  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  founder  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration .  Fund,  and  the  inception 
and  prosecution  of  the  survey  was  largely  due  to 
her  enthusiastic  initiative  and  support,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  Mr.  Newberry  had  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  her  the  first  rough  results, 
which  are  now  for  the  first  time  clearly  published 
The  startling  discoveries  by  Mr.  Petrie  at  Abydos 
and  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  the  Fayoum 
have  somewhat  overshadowed  the  work  of  the 
survey,  but  for  the  student  of  social  science  this 
is  incomparably  valuable. 

All  these  tombs  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
one  another,  the  facade  cut  into  the  side  of  the 
hill  giving  an  imposing  architectural  front  with 
semi-Doric  columns  the  most  striking  features. 

In  this  tomb  of  Prince  Chnemhotep  the  flat  sur- 
faces of  the  door  posts  and  lintel  were  originally 
painted  pink,  splashed  with  black,  red  and  green, 
to  imitate  rose-granite,  showing  clearly  that  imi- 
tation is  by  no  means  a  strictly  modern  vice.  The 
inci&ed  hieroglyphics  were  picked  out  with  green. 
The  interior  of  the  tomb  was  most  elaborately 
decorated  and  with  such  skill  that  we  lament  that 
the  artist's  name  is  lost,  although  that  of  the  con- 
tractor is  plainly  written. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  walls  include  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  prayers  to  those  **who  love 
life,  who  hate  death,"  to  give  offerings  to  the 
Ka  (immortal  part)  of  the  deceased  on  stated  fes- 
tivals. The  biographical  sketch  says  that  he  ap- 
pointed a  Ka  priest  and  endowed  him  with  land 
and  vassals  that  he  and  his  successors  might  make 
offerings  at  every  feast  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
^'Moreover,"  he  continues,  "if  any  priest  or  any 
person  disarranges  these  festivals,  may  he  cease 
to  exist,  and  may  his  son  cease  to  exist  upon  his 
seat,"  a  good  round  general  curse  that  might 
cover  all  lapses. 

Chnemhotep  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  made 
his  tomb  "in  order  that  it  might  establish  his 
name  to  eternity  and  make  it  endure  forever; 
also  that  it  might  establish  the  name  of  his  staff, 
being  arranged  in  good  order  according  to  their 
rank,  the  established  ones,  his  household  officers 
and  all  artisans  one  after  another."  It  is  to  this 
praiseworthy  resolution  that  we  owe  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  an  account  of  the  everyday  life  of 
a  high-class  Egyptian  of  so  many  years  ago,  to- 
gether with  a  series  of  named  portraits  repre- 
senting the  owner  of  the  tomb,  the  members  of  his 
family  and  of  his  household.  Alas,  many  of 
these  pictures  are  now  to  be  seen  only  in  the 
reproductions,  as  even  since  these  tracings  and 


copies  were  made  much  of  the  plaster  coating  in 
which  they  were  painted  has  fallen  away.  In- 
deed, one  reason  the  publication  of  these  won- 
derful plates  has  been  delayed  was  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  fixing  others  for  us  by  means 
of  camera  and  tracings  before  it  became  forever 
too  late.  The  limited  supply  of  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  survey  makes  it  impossible  to  do 
much,  as  there  are  heavy  expenses  to  be  met,  even 
though  the  direction  and  scientific  work  be  largely 
a  labor  of  love.  The  amount  of  work  necessary 
to  make  these  reproductions  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated except  by  actual  knowledge.  Days  are 
often  spent  trying  to  piece  together  fragments 
that  have  fallen,  in  order  to  complete  some  in- 
scription in  which  there  is  a  tantalizing  hiatus 
in  the  most  interesting  part.  The  amount  of 
work  may  be  judged  when  it  is  known  that  one 
year's  work  covered  14,000  square  feet  of  tracing 
paper. 

In  this  tomb  of  Chnemhotep  we  find  the  fullest 
representations  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Egyptians 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  All  the  trifling  opera- 
tions of  ordinary  life  are  depicted,  even  those  of 
the  barbers  and  the  chiropodists,  the  fan  bearers, 
mirror  bearers,  and  women  carrying  ointments, 
linen  and  jewelry,  goldsmiths,  potters,  weavers, 
glass-workers,  metal-workers,  bakers,  rope-mak- 
ers, laundresses,  carpenters,  artists  and  sculptors 
are  shown  at  work.  Our  friend  was  evidently 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  as  much  space  is 
given  to  his  hunting  expeditions,  and  in  one 
singularly  fine  painting  he  is  shown  in  the  act  of 
spearing  a  fish  with  a  bident.  In  one  place  the 
line  is  clearly  fastened  to  a  reel  as  in  modern 
fishermen's  outfits.  Nor  is  this  all.  Many,  if  not 
all,  the  games  of  the  time  are  plainly  pictured, 
from  draughts  to  ball  playing,  showing  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  of  4,500  years  ago.  Battle 
scenes  and  processions  are  also  given,  but  the 
other  records  of  Egypt  have  those  also,  for  his- 
tory has  never  spared  the  accounts  of  such  things. 
It  is  in  the  events  of  everyday  life  that  these 
pictures  are  singular,  and  as  such  invaluable  to 
the  student  of  manners  and  customs.  Possibly 
Solomon  wasn't  altogether  wrong  in  his  famous 
generalization,  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."  We  are  accustomed  to  quote  him  a  little 
patronizingly,  but  it  may  be  that  he  spoke  more 
truly  than  we  think.  They  played  ball  in 
Chnemhotep's  grounds  4,500  years  ago.  Checkers 
they  knew.  Chiropodists  they  had — is  it  not  more 
than  likely  that  there  were  manicurists?  It  re- 
mains for  the  artists  of  to-day  to  so  delineate 
our  daily  life  that  the  dwellers  on  earth  A.  D. 
6401,  say,  may  read  the  details  of  our  occupations 
as  clearly  as  we  do  those  of  2600  B.  C. 
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If  a  History  of  Horticulture  should  be  ever  writ- 
ten in  future  years,  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects with  which  it  will  have  to  deal  will  be  the 
change,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, from  the  merely  empirical  methods  of  preced- 
ing years  to  the  trulv  scientific  methods  that  have 
been  frj^med  in  accordance  with  fuller  knowledge  of 
plant  life.  The  strides  that  investigation  has  made 
and  is  now  making  in  the  interests  of  horticulture 
are  many  and  great,  and  it  is  no  slight  matter  in 
estimating  national  greatness  that  in  this  country 
such  investigation  is  regarded  as  of  national  im- 
portance and  one  of  the  national  duties.  It  may 
with  truth  be  said  that  in  this  the  United  States  of 
America  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations.  This 
is  indeed  remarkable,  for  in  no  other  land  is  there 
such  a  craving  on  the  part  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, at  least,  for  "a  business  life."  Wiser  heads, 
however,  are  at  the  helm,  and  under  their  guidance 
we  snail  at  least  be  in  no  very  evil  case,  when  the 
time  comes  for  men  to  realize  that  they  must  "go 
back  to  the  soil.**  Modern  tastes  are  already  drift- 
ing in  that  direction,  and  anything  connected  with 
plant-growing  always  commands  the  attention.  Per- 
sonally, it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  read  anything 
so  suggestive  and  interesting  as  the  following  pas- 
sage. It  is  so  simple  that  one  can  only  repeat  the 
old  saying:  "Why  was  it  not  thought  of  before?" 
It  is  so  reasonable  that  it  becomes  at  once  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  is  as  important  to  the  owner 
of  a  city  back  yard  as  to  the  farmer  on  a  vast 
western  prairie: 

P/aift  Lift  Undsrgrouttil Pearaon's 

Plant  study,  in  the  past,  has  been  mainly 
above  ground,  and  all  our  ideas  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  planting  com  and  potatoes  in  rows 
and  hills  has  been  derived  from  observations  of 
how  the  portion  above  ground  thrived  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  It  has  required  root-study,  of 
the  kind  now  inaugurated,  however,  to  discover 
why  we  should  plant  as  we  do,  as  well  as  why 
we  should  not  do  in  the  future  as  we  have  done. 
For  instance,  the  recent  investigation  of  corn 
roots  conducted  by  Hays,  King,  and  others,  under 
the  Government,  has  revolutionized  the  methods 
of  cultivating  corn  among  intelligent  farmers. 
They  have  proved  that  to  grow  corn  most  suc- 
cessfully, it  must  be  planted  more  shallow  than 
formerly,  and  also  that  the  ground  must  be 
ploughed  deeper  than  ever.  Their  reasons  are 
very  simple.  They  found  by  experimenting  with 
corn,  potatoes,  clover,  peas,  and  different  grains, 
that  under  conditions,  in  which  the  growing  plants 
were  exposed  freely,  as  in  the  field,  they  required, 
on  an  average,  325  pounds  of  water  in  one  season 
to  produce  one  pound  of  dry  matter.  Four  stalks 
of  corn,  as  they  were  coming  into  tassel,  and  as 


their  ears  were  forming,  used  150.6  pounds  of 
w-ater  in  thirteen  days. 

Now,  they  also  found  that  any  given  area  of 
soil,  almost  anywhere,  did  not  possess  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  moisture  required  by  an 
average  crop.  They  also  found  that  so  slow  was 
the  method  by  which  all  roots  obtain  water,  that 
nothing  short  of  an  enormous  root  development, 
presenting  an  immense  root  surface,  could  do  the 
work.  In  the  case  of  close,  ordinary  planting  the 
whole  burden  of  success  was  thrown  upon  the 
providential  rains.  In  the  case  of  wide  planting, 
the  great  root  development,  by  searching  far  and 
near,  could  almost  find  enough  moisture  to  get 
along,  in  a  meager  way,  without  rain.  With 
ordinary  seasonal  showers  they  stored  up  enough 
to  produce  extraordinary  stalks  and  imposing 
fruit.  Hence  the  theory  concerning  wide  and 
shallow  planting.  This  was  learned,  however, 
from  roots — not  stalks. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  much  would  come 
of  a  careful  scientific  study  of  roots  if  some  way 
of  getting  at  them  could  be  devised,  but  so  deli- 
cate is  the  nature  of  most  root  systems  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  uncover,  without  destroy- 
ing, the  major  portion  of  them.  It  remained  for 
A.  M.  Ten  Eyck,  a  member  of  the  Dakota  sta- 
tion, to  devise  a  method  which  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  satisfactory.  He  dug  a  trench  two  feet 
wide  about  a  block  of  earth  in  which  were  grow- 
ing some  plants,  the  roots  of  which  he  desired 
to  study.  When  the  block  stood  out  qui.te  clearly, 
alone,  he  made  a  light  wooden  frame  to  fit  around 
it,  and  covered  this  with  common  wire  poultry 
netting.  This  held  the  earth  in  place  and  allowed 
him  to  pierce  it  through  with  small  wire  rods, 
which  were  then  fastened  at  both  ends  to  the 
netting.  When  enough  of  these  thin  wire  rods 
had  been  run  through,  to  hold  up  the  roots  nicely 
in  case  the  earth  were  washed  away,  he  covered 
the  top  of  the  ground  with  a  thin  plaster  of  Paris 
paste,  which  soon  dried,  holding  the  plants  he  de- 
sired to  examine  firmly  about  the  base.  Then  he 
began  washing  the  earth  from  about  the  roots 
with  soft,  warm  water,  leaving  them  wholly  ex- 
posed and  neatly  suspended  upon  the  wires  which 
had  been  forced  through  the  earth.  It  was  very 
easy  then  to  lift  the  cage,  with  its  plaster  of  Paris 
roof  holding  the  desired  plants,  to  such  a  place  as 
best  suited  his  further  studies.  He  was  invar- 
iably careful  to  dig  the  surrounding  trench  deep 
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enough,  in  the  beginning,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  the  roots  being  still  connected  with 
the  earth  below. 

In  the  first  box  inspected,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  following  the  roots  in- 
telligibly. Two  of  the  plants  were  rather  poor 
and  thin  above  earth,  and  the  roots  showed  why. 
The  third  plant  had  secured  the  lead  in  the 
springtime  and  occupied  the  ground  upon  which 
they  were  compelled  to  draw  for  sustenance. 
Hence  they  were  crowded  out  and  literally  starv- 
ing. The  other  plant  was  nothing  like  an  ex- 
cellent sample  of  its  kind  because  it  had  these 
other  two  to  contend  with. 

Another  thing  which  quickly  developed  with 
further  experiments  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  tracing  any  root  to  that  last  place 
where  it  takes  from  the  soil  the  lime,  sodium, 
nitrogen,  and  the  like,  of  which  the  body  of  the 
plant  is  formed.  With  a  microscope  the  inves- 
tigator followed  the  roots  as  far  as  they  reached 
in  the  case,  but  there  he  found  that,  fine  and  in- 
finitesimal as  they  were — threads  as  lights  as 
gossamer,  almost — they  did  not  naturally  end. 
They  had  been  broken  off  or  dissolved  at  that 
point  by  the  warm  water,  and  so  the  part  where 
the  root  eventually  united  with  the  soil  could  not 
be  seen.  The  threads  at  the  point  where  they 
ended,  however,  were  analyzed,  and  it  was  found 
that  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  progress  up- 
ward, the  great  chemical  work  had  been  done. 
In  these  gossamer  threads  were  traces  of  those 
chief  chemical  constituents  of  which  the  plant 
was  composed,  already  united  in  that  form  in 
which  a  little  later  they  were  stored  in  the  body 
of  the  plant.  Somewhere,  a  little  farther  on  in 
the  soil  which  had  been  washed  away,  the  work 
had  been  done.  Somewhere  farther  on,  possibly 
no  more  than  an  inch,  that  frail  thread  which  the 
water  had  dissolved  had  met  lime,  sodium,  nitro- 
gen in  solution,  and  gathered  it  up.  In  that  un- 
seen part  there  was  a  friendly  union  between  the 
life  of  the  plant  and  the  life  of  the  earth,  and 
the  latter  had  given  some  of  itself  to  course  up 
the  hair-like  root  and  become  a  part  of  the  plant. 
It  is  the  discovery  of  this  process  which  the  in- 
vestigator would  give  almost  his  life  to  make. 

Naturally,  the  investigations  so  far  have  con- 
cerned the  plants  most  valuable  to  man — wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  beans  and  the  like.  One  of  the 
earliest  examined  was  corn,  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  primary  and  general 
facts  discovered  by  every  such  investigation.  All 
the  roots  of  corn  tended  to  keep  near  the  surface 
so  long  as  they  could  get  moisture  that  way  and 
were  not  crowded.    They  would  not  even  try  to 


penetrate  the  harder  and  more  gummy  earth 
which  lay  just  below  the  part  loosened  by  the 
plough.  They  seemed  to  shun  work  and  preferred 
the  looser  soil  near  the  air,  sun,  and  rain.  But 
whenever  the  dry  season  came,  when  the  soil 
became  harder  and  the  sun  too  hot,  these  roots 
would  strike  directly  downward,  boring  through 
the  earth  that  previously  seemed  too  hard,  in 
order  to  gain  moisture  and  coolness.  This  char- 
acteristic was  found  to  be  true  not  only  of  corn, 
but  of  every  other  plant  whose  roots  tended  in  the 
first  place  to  keep  near  the  surface.     .     .    . 

An  interesting  and  valuable  result  of  this  inves- 
tigation centers  in  the  fact  that  now  science  can 
determine  which  of  the  plants  are  deep  feeding, 
and,  hence,  which  are  most  suitable  to  dry,  in- 
sufficiently watered  soils.  For  instance,  a  species 
of  wheat  which  had  the  power  to  dig  down  six 
feet  in  its  search  for  food  and  moisture,  would 
be  better  adapted  to  the  dry  regions  of  the  West 
than  one  that  could  dig  but  four.  There  are  cer- 
tain species  of  wheat  that  do  splendidly  in  nat- 
urally soft,  sandy  soils,  but  whose  roots  are  too 
weak  to  dig  through  heavy  soils.  This  cannot  be 
told  by  pulling  up  a  stalk.  It  requires  such  an 
investigation  as  this  which  the  Government  has 
inaugurated. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  proved  by  this 
investigation  is  why  land  laid  down  to  grass  is 
made  better.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when 
the  wild  prairie  is  first  broken,  the  soil  is  mellow, 
moist,  and  rich,  producing  abundant  crops.  After 
a  few  years  of  continuous  cultivation,  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  soil  changes.  The  soil 
grains  become  finer,  which  is  bad;  the  soil  be- 
comes more  compact  and  heavier  to  handle;  it 
dries  out  more  quickly  than  it  used  to;  it  "balks" 
worse  and  often  turns  over  in  hard  clods  when 
ploughed.  This  compact  texture  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  young  roots  of  plants  to  develop  properly. 
It  also  causes  an  insufficient  supply  of  air  in  the 
soil  and  makes  it  sticky  when  wet,  dusty  when 
dry,  so  what  when  loosened  by  the  plough  it  is 
easily  blown  away.  This  is  because  it  lacks  roots 
of  the  right  kind — stout,  hardy,  deep  reaching 
roots. 


As  a  sort  of  appendix  to  this  interesting  passage, 
we  are  able  to  add  an  excerpt  which  amateur  rose 
growers  will  be  delighted  to  possess,  and  which 
well  exemplifies  the  advantages  of  what  may  well 
be  called  scientific  gardening,  seeing  that  it  is  based 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  plant  habit: 

A  H9d99  of  Ro$€9 WaaMngton  CD.  C.')  star 

The  mistress  of  the  flower  garden  was  a  rose 
enthusiast.  Moreover,  she  had  wide  experience 
in  growing  flowers,  so  when  she  planned  a  rose 
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hedge  that  was  to  border  the  south  walk,  and 
said  it  was  to  be  a  success,  her  friends  expected  it 
to  be.  But  even  "the  lady  of  roses,"  as  someone 
called  her,  was  astonished  at  the  magnificent  dis- 
play that  this  same  rose  hedge  made,  when  once 
well  established.  Travelers  would  check  their 
horses  and  gaze  at  it,  riotous  in  large  blooms, 
white,  pink,  rose,  crimson,  and  maroon,  such  a 
sight  as  they  had  never  seen  before. 

This  was  the  way  this  successful  flower  hedge 
was  made.  A  strip  of  ground  fifty  feet  long 
and  two-and-a-half  wide  was  prepared.  The  first 
step  was  to  have  this  strip  spaded  deeply  and 
thoroughly.  It  was  done  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  well  enough  dried  out  in  the  spring  to  pul- 
verize nicely  when  worked.  The  spading  made 
the  entire  strip  a  crumbled  yellow  mass,  clear 
down  to  the  under  stratum  of  clay  beneath.  This 
clay  subsoil  in  itself  is  exactly  to  a  rose's  liking. 
The  friable  earth  above  gave  every  opportunity  for 
the  roots  to  make  rapid  growth,  and  find  their  way 
downward  to  the  deep  clay  anchorage  that  their 
whole  being  delighted  in.  The  next  step  was 
to  enrich  this  spaded  strip.  Barnyard  manure 
that  had  been  piled  in  a  heap  six  months  or 
more  to  rot,  and  had  become  a  soft,  dark  sub- 
stance that  pulverized  at  the  touch  of  the  spade 
or  rake,  was  spread  along  the  plot.  It  was  put  on 
thickly,  a  layer  at  least  six  inches  deep.  Then 
the  soot  that  had  been  saved  from  the  spring 
stove-pipe  cleaning  was  added  to  the  manure, 
and  earth,  manure  and  soot  mixed  thoroughly. 
Fine-blooded  roses  are  hearty  eaters.  Rotted 
manure  is  rich  in  the  very  elements  of  plant  food, 
and  wood  soot  has  the  property  of  increasing  the 
intensity  of  a  rose's  coloring.  In  a  mellow  bed 
made  rich  by  these  aids  all  roses  will  grow  as  by 
miagic.  As  a  high-blooded  rose  grows  it  blooms, 
and  its  profusion  of  bloom  is  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  its  growth. 

The  mistress  of  the  garden  chose  for  her  hedge 
upright-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid 
Teas.  These  have  stiff,  straight-growing  canes, 
and  are  the  only  roses  suitable  for  hedges.  Tea 
roses  are  too  weak-stemmed,  and  Bourbon  and 
China  roses  too  dwarf-growing  to  be  available. 
Moreover,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid 
Teas  are  hardy  with  slight  protection,  while 
the  others  are  not.  A  hedge  once  made  of  hardy 
kinds  is  good  for  a  lifetime,  and  improves  year  by 
year,  if  steadily  well  cared  for.  These  hybrid 
roses  have  the  largest  and  most  grandly  perfect 
blossoms  of  any  of  the  rose  family.  Their  blos- 
soms have  great  substance  also,  and  are  particu- 
larly rich  in  deep  rose,  crimson  and  blackish 
maroon  shades.    Their  one  fault  is  that  many  of 


the  varieties  are  perpetual  in  name  only,  bloom- 
ing but  once  in  the  season.  The  two  dozen  rose 
plants  that  went  to  the  making  up  of  the  hedge 
were  carefully  chosen  one  by  one  from  those 
sorts  that  do  bloom  freely  throughout  the  season 
— and  really  there  is  no  lack  of  such  varieties.  The 
list  embraced  twenty  sorts  of  roses,  one  of  a  kind, 
and  two  each  of  that  royal  white  rose,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  and  of  those  rich  red  beauties, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
and  American  Beauty.  The  full  list  embraced 
besides  these,  the  following:  Margaret  Dickson 
and  Ball  of  Snow,  both  pure  white  and.  of  the 
most  perfect  shape;  Belle  Seibrecht,  La  France, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Madame  Schwaller,  Madame 
Testout,  Paul  Neyron,  Queen  of  Queens  and 
Madame  Masson,  each  a  remarkably  fine  flower, 
and  each  a  shade  of  fine  clear  pink;  Souvenir  de 
Wootton,  Dinsmore  and  Meteor,  all  of  which  are 
dark  glowing  red  shades,  incontestably  the  richest 
colors  found  in  roses;  in  addition  were  Vis- 
countess Folkstone,  a  glossy,  satiny  flesh;  Gloire 
Lyonaise,  chamois  yellow  white,  unlike  any  other 
rose,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  velvety 
purplish  black.  These  odd-colored  varieties  are 
not  all  perpetual  bloomers,  but  their  rare  gifts 
of  color  made  an  exception  in  their  favor.  This 
list  is  given  because  it  has  proved  a  good  and  re- 
liable one,  but  it  might  be  varied  somewhat  to 
suit  individual  taste.  Two  things,  however,  must 
be  kept  in  mind  to  secure  a  pleasing  hedge :  Con- 
tinuous blooming  sorts  must  be  largely  chosen, 
and  there  should  be  a  goodly  proportion  of  white 
and  deep  red  roses,  as  these  are  the  most  valued 
for  cutting. 

For  this  particular  hedge,  two-year  old  bushes 
were  planted.  The  cost  was  about  twice  that  of 
smaller  rose  plants,  but  the  advantage  was  that 
they  were  of  sufficient  size  to  bloom  at  once.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  allow  young  bushes  of  hybrid 
roses  to  bloom  much  the  first  year.  Some  of  our 
best  sorts  bloom  themselves  to  death  if  this  is  al- 
lowed. It  is  better  to  pay  a  little  more  and  reap 
immediate  advantage  of  the  outlay  of  the  money. 
Last  of  all,  a  mulching  of  fine,  pulverized  manure 
was  spread  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  after 
the  roses  were  planted.  This  kept  the  weeds 
down,  and  the  rose  roots  cool  through  the  hot 
summer  days,  for  this  hedge  faced  the  sun,  as  all 
plantings  of  roses  should.  Roses  were  freely  cut 
with  long  stems,  to  encourage  a  new  growth,  and 
no  rose  was  allowed  to  go'to  seed.  Each  spring 
the  entire  hedge  was  trimmed  severely  back,  for 
hybrid  roses  bear  on  the  new  wood. 


Turning  from  the  pleasures  of  the  garden  to  those 
of  observation   in   the  field,   it  is  worth  while  to 
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notice  carefully  the  following  condensed  passage. 
It  contains  an  idea  which  might  well  be  carried  fur- 
ther— that  of  making  models  of  flowers.  This  would 
be  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
plants  that  depend  upon  insects  for  their  fertiliza- 
tion,, especially  if  the  models  were  made  on  an  en- 
larged scale,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  mechanism.  Some 
of  the  orchids  and  the  milkweeds  would  astonish 
the  lover  of  flowers  not  familiar  with  the  intricacies 
of  their  structure: 

Planta  That  Lun  ItiMctt  and  Eat  Them 8t  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

Nearly  everybody  has  read  or  heard  of  the 
Venus'  fly-trap — ^the  Dionaea  muscipula  of 
scientific  botany — and  of  the  extraordinary  sensi- 
tiveness of  its  leaves,  which  are  constructed  so 
delicately  that  \^hen  a  fly  or  other  insect  lights 
upon  one,  the  leaf  closes  upon  itself  and  so  im- 
prisons the  unhappy  victim.,  killing  and  actually 
eating  it.  That  the  insect  really  nourishes  the 
plant  has  been  clearly  shown,  and  when  deprived 
of  its  insect  food  it  always  fails  to  attain  its  best 
development.  This  species  is  only  one  of  several 
insectivorous  plants  which  are  illustrated  prac- 
tically in  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  glass 
flowers  in  the  Ware  collection  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. This  collection  is  intended  to  represent 
the  relations  of  the  various  flowering  plants  of 
North  America,  and  a  quarter  of  a  large  case  is 
devoted  to  a  typical  exhibit  of  insectivorous 
plants. 

Insectivorous  plants  are  interesting  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  scientific  fact  that  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  there  is  really 
more  in  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Their  insect  food,  although  the  fact  for  a  long 
time  was  unrecognized,  is  known  to  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  life.  The  bladderwort,  of 
which  a  model  is  shown  at  Harvard,  is  familiar 
to  frequenters  of  ponds  and  slow  streams  from 
Newfoundland  to  Texas,  and  is  known  to  use  the 
small  bladders,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
for  another  purpose  than  that  of  floating  itself  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  it  lives.  The 
little  bladders  of  the  common  inland  bladderwort 
and  the  purple  bladderwort — which  last  is  found 
generally  near  the  coast  and  is  recognized  by  its 
solitary  purple  flower — are  also  traps  for  insects, 
in  principle  not  unlike  the  common  form  of 
mouse- trap.  Each  has  an  opening  large  enough 
to  admit  the  small  insects  that  inhabit  the  water, 
but  the  victim,  once  entered,  finds  it  impossible 
to  return.  The  interior  of  the  bladder  absorbs  the 
body  of  the  insect,  when  decomposed,  much  as  a 
human  stomach  absorbs  food,  although  the  action 
is  slower,  and  the  plant  is  more  nearly  comparable 
to  a  tiny  boa  constrictor  slowly  digesting  the 
meal  that  he  has  swallowed  at  a  gulp.     To  be 


exact,  however,  the  digestion  of , the  plant  is  even 
slower  than  that  of  a  serpent,  and  a  single  fly  will 
keep  a  Venus  flytrap  busy  nearly  a  month  at  a 
time.  In  the  case  of  Venus'  fly-trap  an  acid 
fluid  is  secreted  that  aids  the  decomposition  of  its 
victim.  A  satiated  leaf  on  opening  is  found  to 
have  lost  its  treacherous  sensitiveness,  which, 
however,  soon  returns;  but  if  the  leaf  is  induced 
to  close  over  some  object  that  cannot  nourish  the 
plant,  such  as  a  particle  of  dirt  placed  on  it  for 
experiment,  it  remains  closed  no  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  upon  opening  is  still  sen- 
sitive and  ready  for  its  delayed  meal. 

The  Sarracenia  purpurea,  found  often  in  June 
in  peat  bogs,  from  New  England  to  Minnesota, 
northeast   Iowa,    and    southward    east    of    the 
Alleghanies,   is   known   commonly   as   the   side- 
saddle flower,  the  pitcher  plant,  or  the  hunter's 
cup.     The  latter  names  are  more  descriptive  of 
its  appearance,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  see 
any  resemblance  in  its  purple  flower  and  pitcher- 
shaped  green  leaves  to  anything  nearer  a  side- 
saddle  than   the  pillion   of   our  ancestors.     By 
whatever  name  it  is  called  it  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  carnivorous  plants  and  is  represented  by  a 
strikingmodelinthe  Harvard  Collection.  It  carries 
on  its  operations,  however,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
most,  deriving  a  portion  of  its  nourishment  from 
the  larger  flying  as  well  as  creeping  insects.    The 
model  shows  a  curious  leaf  stalk  formation  which 
furnishes   the  trap,   often   in  natural   specimens 
found  half  full  of  water  and  dead  insects.     The 
snare  is  more  subtle  than  the  bladderwort's  in 
that  the  entrance  to  the  trap  is  larger,  the  exit 
apparently  unimpeded,  and  the  plant  secretes  a 
sweet  liquid  which  serves  as  a  bait.    The  victim 
flies  or  crawls  downward  into  a  large  tunnel,  then, 
turning,  finds  it  impossible  to  escape,  for  the  inner 
surface  which  he  has  just  traversed  so  easily  is 
covered  with  minute  hairs  pointing  downward, 
and  either  to  walk  or  fly  against  them  is  impos- 
sible. 

To  the  above-mentioned  American  insectivorous 
plants  may  be  added  the  Sundews,  found  in  bogs 
in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and, 
above  all,  the  Darlingtonia.  the  sidesaddle  flower, 
or  pitcher  plant,  of  California,  which  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  strangest  of  these  flesh-eating  members  of 
the  vegetable  world.  America  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
this  curious  field,  having  not  only  the  carnivorous 
plans  already  named,  but  a  Heliamphora  in  Guiana, 
a  Pinguicula  in  the  northern  United  States,  and  a 
Penstemon  common  everywhere  and  which  is  very 
suspiciously  viscid.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
remarkable  genus  of  insectivorous  plants  is  that  of 
Nepenthes,  of  which  there  are  some  twenty  species, 
natives  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  south-eastern 
Asia.  Ceylon,  and  Madagascar.  One  of  these  has  a 
pitcher  twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in 
diameter. 
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Th9  Great  Adwnturer Early  English 

Over  the  mountains 
And  over  the  waves, 
Under  the  fountains 
And  under  the  graves; 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest, 
Which  Neptune  obey; 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest 
Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  glow-worm  to  lie; 

Where  there  is  no  space 

Fof  receipt  of  a  fly; 

Where  the  midge  dare  not  venture 

Lest  herself  fast  she  lay; 

If  love  come,  he  will  enter 

And  soon  find  out  his  way. 

You  may  esteem  him 

A  child  for  his  might; 

Or  you  may  deem  him 

A  coward  from  his  flight; 

But  if  she  whom  love  doth  honor 

Be  concealed  from  the  day, 

Set  a  thousand  guards  upon  her, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Some  think  to  lose  him 
By  having  him  confined; 
And  some  do  suppose  him, 
Poor  thing,  to  be  blind; 
But  if  ne'er  so  close  ye  wall  him, 
Do  the  best  that  you  may, 
Blind  love,  if  so  ye  call  him, 
Will  find  out  his  way. 

You  may  train  the  eagle 

To  stoop  to  your  fist 

Or  you  may  inveigle 

The  phoenix  of  the  east; 

The  lioness,  ye  may  move  her 

To  give  o'er  her  prey; 

But  you'll  ne'er  stop  a  lover: 

He  will  find  out  his  way. 

Song  of  Palms Arthur  O'Shaughnsssy* 

Mighty,  luminous,  and  calm 
Is  the  country  of  the  palm, 

Crowned  with  sunset  and  sunrise, 

Under  blue,  unbroken  skies, 
Waving  from  green  zone  to  ^one, 
Over  wonders  of  its  own; 
Trackless,  untraversed,  unknown. 

Changeless  through  the  centuries. 

Who  can  say  what  thing  it  bears? 

Blazing  bird  and  blooming  flower. 
Dwelling  there  for  years  and  years. 

Hold  the  enchanted  secret  theirs: 
Life  and  death  and  dream  have  made 
Mysteries  in  many  a  shade, 
Hollow  haunt  and  hidden  bower 
Closed  alike  to  sun  and  shower. 


*Printed  by  request. 


Who  is  ruler  of  each  race 
Living  in  each  boundless  place. 

Growing,  flowering,  and  flying. 

Glowing,  reveling,  and  dying? 
Wave-like,  palm  by  palm  is  stirred, 
And  the  bird  sings  to  the  bird. 
And  the  day  sings  one  rich  word. 

And  the  great  night  comes  replying. 

Long  red  reaches  of  the  cave, 
-Yellow  winding  water-lane. 

Verdant  isle  and  amber  river. 
Lisp  and  murmur  back  again, 

And  ripe  under-worlds  deliver 
Rapturous  souls  of  perfume,  hurled 

Up  to  where  green  oceans  quiver 
In  the  wide  leaves*  restless  world. 

Many  thousand  years  have  been, 

And  the  sun  alone  hath  seen, 
Like  a  high  and  radiant  ocean. 
All  the  fair  palm  world  in  motion; 

But  the  crimson  bird  hath  fed 

With  its  mate  of  equal  red. 
And  the  flower  in  soft  explosion 

With  the  flower  hath  been  wed. 

And  its  long  luxuriant  thought, 
Lofty  palm  to  palm  hath  taught, 

While  a  single  vast  liana 
All  one  brotherhood  hath  wrought. 

Crossing  forest  and  savannah, 
Binding  fern  and  coco-tree. 

Fig-tree,  buttress-tree,  banana. 
Dwarf  cane  and  tall  mariti. 

Black-Eyed  Susan dohn  Oay 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard; 

**0!  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew." 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rock'd  with  the  billows  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well  known  voice  he  heard 

He  sigh'd,  and  cast  his  eyes  below; 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 
If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear, 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest; 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  lips  those  kisses  sweet. 

*'0  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain. 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds:  my  heart  shall  be 
The  laithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 
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"Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind: 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find: 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 

For  thou  are  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

"If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail, 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 

Thy  breath  in  Africa's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  in  ivory  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

"Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet  safe  from  harms 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye." 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word. 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosoms  spread; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard; 
They  kissM,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land; 

"Adieu!"  she  cries;  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 


The  Pauper's  DHm nomaeMoel 

There's  a  grim  one-horse  hearse  in  a  jolly  round 

trot- 
To  the  churchyard  a  pauper  is  going,  I  wot; 
The  road  it  is  rough,  and  the  hearse  has  no  springs; 
And  hark  to  the  dirge  which  the  mad  driver  sings: 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones! 
He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns! 

Oh,   where   are   the   mourners?     Alas!    there   are 

none — 
He  has  left  not  a  gap  in  the  world,  now  he  s  gone— 
Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of. child,  woman  or  man. 
To  the  grave  with  his  carcass  as  fast  as  you  can: 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones! 

He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  ownsl 

What  a  jolting  and  creaking,  and  splashing  and 
din!  ,      ,     , 

The  whip,  how  it  cracks!  and  the  wheels,  how  they 
spin! 

How  the  dirt    right  and  left    o'er  the  hedges    is 

The  pauper  at  length  makes  a  noise  in  the  world! 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones! 
He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  ownsl 

Poor  pauper  defunct!  he  has  made  some  approach 
To  gentility,  now  that  he's  stretched  in  a  coach! 
He's  taking  a  drive  in  his  carriage  at  last; 
But  it  will  not  be  long,  if  he  goes  on  so  fast. 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones! 

He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns! 

You  bumpkins,  who  stare  at  your  brother  conveyed. 

Behold  what  respect  to  a  cloddy  is  paid!    ^ 

And  be  joyful  to  think,  when  by  death  you  re  laid 

low,  ,  - 

You've  a  chance  to  the  grave  like  a  gemman  to  go! 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones! 

He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns! 


But  a  truce  to  this  3train;  for  my  soul  it  is  sad. 
To  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  clad 
Should  make,  like  the  brutes,  such  a  desolate  end, 
And  depart  from  the  light  without  leaving  a  friend. 

Bear  soft  his  bones  over  the  stones! 

Though  a  pauper,  he's  one  whom  his  Maker 
yet  owns! 

The  Rainbow AmeiiaB.Weiby 

I  sometimes  have  thoughts,  in  my  loneliest  hours, 
That  lie  on  my  heart  like  the  dew  on  the  flowers. 
Of  a  ramble  I  took  one  bright  afternoon 
Whe     my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blossom  in  June; 
The    green  earth    was  moist  with    the  late    fallen 

showers, 
The    breeze    fluttered    down    and   blew    open    the 

flowers, 
While  a  single  white  cloud,  to  its  haven  of  rest 
On  the  white   wing  of  Peace,  floated   off  in  the 

West. 

As   I   threw  back   my   tresses   to   catch   the   cool 

breeze 
That  scattered  the  rain-drops  and  dimpled  the  seas, 
Far  up  the  blue  sky  a  fair  rainbow  unrolled 
Its  soft-tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 
*Twas  born  in  a  moment,  yet,  quick  as  its  birth, 
It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
And  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free, 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ocean!  how  gentle  its  swell! 
Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell* 
While  its  lieht  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly 

o'er. 
When  they  saw  the  far  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the 

shore. 
•No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer, 
Yet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there. 
And  bent  mv  young  head,  in  devotion  and  love, 
'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sween  of  his  beautiful  wings ! 
How  boundless  its  circle,  how  radiant  its  rings! 
If  I  looked  on  the  sky  'twas  suspended  in  air; 
If  I  looked  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there; 
Thus  forming  a  girdle,  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow,  that  circled  my  soul: 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity,  calmly  unfurled, 
It  bent  from  the  cloud  and  encircled  the  world. 

There  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves, 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  the 

rose. 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the 

sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by; 
It  left  my  full  soul,  like  the  wing  of  a  dove, 
All  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  fluttering  with  love. 

I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  pain 
But  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain; 
I  know  that  my  form,  like  that  bow  from  the  wave, 
.  Must  pass  from  the  earth,  and  lie  cold  in  the  p^rave; 
Yet  oh!  when  Death's  shadows  my  bosom  encloud. 
When  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  coffin  and 

shroud, 
May  Hope,  like  the  rainbow,  my  spirit  enfold 
In  her  beautiful  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 
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Hunting  the  Blue  Whale Campbell  Brown Pearson 't 

Of  all  the  uncanny  creatures  in  the  animal  king- 
dom the  one  whose  acquaintance  is  hardest  to 
make  is  the  blue  whale,  the  largest  of  all  the 
whales,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  colossal 
animals,  living  or  extinct,  known  to  science.  You 
will  look  in  vain  for  him  in  zoological  collections, 
in  menageries,  or  even  in  museums.  A  brute 
ninety  feet  in  length  and  weighing  just  about  as 
many  tons  does  not  lend  itself  to  preservation  or 
stuffing,  and  the  few  skeletons  of  him  which  do 
exist  give  one  no  idea  of  what  he  is  like.  With 
a  view  of  finding  out  something  of  the  habits 
of  these  marine  monsters  and  how  they  are  killed, 
and  what  becomes  of  them,  the  author  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  kind  invitation  of  Captain  Peder 
Michelsen  to  come  on  board  his  whaler,  the 
Norddeble,  of  Christiana. 

A  typical  Norwegian  whaler  is  a  much  smarter 
and  smaller  craft  than  the  Scottish  boats  which 
hunt  the  all  but  extinct  Greenland  or  Right 
Whale.  The  latter  is  a  somewhat  sluggish  and 
stupid  animal,  never  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  easily  killed  with  the  hand-harpoon. 
The  Blue  Whale,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  danger- 
ous customer,  and  far  too  big  and  active  to  be 
killed  in  this  simple  fashion.  To  pursue  him 
successfully,  a  boat  is  required  that  can  steam 
twelve  knots  an  hour,  and  which  is  finished  with 
a  formidable  weapon  known  as  the  harpoon-gun. 

The  harpoon-gun  is  a  ponderous  piece  of  ap- 
paratus placed  on  a  raised  platform  on  the  prow 
of  the  whaler,  and  consists  of  a  short,  stout 
cannon,  mounted  on  a  broad  pedestal,  on  which  it 
can  rotate  horizontally.  The  gun  has  also  a  ver- 
tical motion,  and  can  be  turned  quickly  in  what- 
ever direction  the  prow  of  the  ship  dominates. 
On  the  top  of  the  gun  are  "sights"  for  aiming, 
just  as  in  a  rifle.  Behind  is  the  stock,  which  is 
grasped. in  the  hand  when  firing  the  gun,  and  be- 
neath it  the  trigger.  The  breech  is  a  box-like  ar- 
rangement, situated  just  where  the  stock  is 
fastened  to  the  gun  proper.  The  gun  is  loaded 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  muzzle,  and  the 
harpoon  is  tightly  rammed  into  it.  To  discharge 
the  gun,  a  small  cartridge,  with  a  wire  attached, 
is  first  put  into  the  breech.  Pressure  on  the  trig- 
ger causes  a  pull  on  the  wire,  which  ignites  the 
cartridge  and  discharges  the  gun  simultaneously. 

The  harpoon  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and 
very  massive.  It  consists  essentially  of  three 
parts,  the  anterior  conical  portion,  the  movable 
barbs,  and  the  shaft.    The  anterior  conical  piece 


is  an  explosive  shell  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 
screws  on  to  the  rest  of  the  harpoon.  The  ex- 
plosive shell  is  fired  with  a  time-fuse  after  the 
harpoon  is  imbedded  in  the  whale. 

Behind  the  explosive  conical  piece  lie  the  four 
barbs,  situated  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
These  barbs  are  always  bound  down  tightly  to- 
gether with  thin  rope  when  the  harpoon  is  going 
to  be  discharged.  As  the  harpoon  penetrates  the 
flesh  of  the  whale,  this  rope  gets  brushed  oflf  the 
barbs,  and,  in  so  doing,  pulls  a  wire,  which  sets 
fire  to  the  fuse,  and  it  explodes  the  shell  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  shell  gets  blown  to  pieces  and 
makes  a  terrific  wound  in  the  whale's  interior,  and 
the  explosion  causes  the  four  barbs  to  stand  out, 
so  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  harpoon  to 
be  withdrawn.  The  rest  of  the  harpoon  consists 
of  a  long  shaft  with  a  slot  in  it,  in  which  a  ring 
moves  freely  with  the  rope  attached. 

If  the  whale  is  at  all  well  hit,  the  harpoon  gets 
imbedded  about  five  feet,  and  unless  the  rope 
break,  the  animal  cannot  escape.  The  rope, 
which  is  a  very  stout  one,  passes  from  the  har- 
poon on  to  a  round  tray  in  front  of  the  gun  where' 
a  coil  of  fifty  feet  or  so  lies.  It  then  passes  back- 
ward over  a  pulley  onto  the  drum  of  a  double 
steam  winch  supplied  with  an  immensely  powerful 
brake. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  harpoon-gun  is  about  the 
most  exquisitely  cruel  instrument  of  destruction 
devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  But  it  is  only 
when  one  sees  and  knows  the  prodigious  brute  it 
is  meant  to  destroy,  that  one  realizes  that  it  is 
nevertheless  none  too  effective.  The  gun  is 
never  discharged  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifty 
feet,  and  seldom  indeed  at  more  than  thirty  from 
the  whale.  To  be  able  to  get  so  near  requires 
not  only  very  fine  seamanship  but  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animal. 

The  whale  is  sighted,  as  a  rule,  several  miles 
off,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  cloud  of  vapor 
he  blows  or  "spouts"  Into  the  air  through  his 
blowholes.  The  prow  of  the  whaler  is  im- 
mediately turned  in  that  direction,  and  the  excite- 
ment commences.  The  harpooner,  who  is  always 
the  skipper  himself,  mounts  the  gun  platform  and 
grasps  the  gun.  At  this  critical  period  every- 
thing depends  on  the  man  at  the  wheel,  who  tries 
to  bring  the  whaler  near  to  the  animal  the  next 
time  it  comes  up  to  breathe,  and  to  allow  it  to 
cross  her  bows.  At  close  quarters  like  this  the 
harpooner  gives  his  orders  by  a  series  of  hand 
signals,   keeping  his   eye  intently  on  the   water 
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in  front  of  him.  Suddenly  he  signals  "dead- 
slow,"  and  the  huge  glistening  form  comes 
gliding  up  to  the  surface,  trumpeting  and  blow- 
ing an  immense  cloud  of  vapor.  The  harpooner 
tilts  the  gun,  pulls  the  trigger,  and  away  flies 
the  harpoon  with  a  terrific  report. 

If  the  harpoon  has  found  its  billet,  the  whale 
dives,  and  the  rope  runs  out  at  a  rapid  rate  till 
the  brake  is  put  on.  The  whaler  then  reverses 
engines,  and  goes  full  steam  astern.  So  powerful 
are  these  gigantic  brutes  that,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
they  will  pull  the  ship  "ahead"  from  two  to  thr-ce 
knots  an  hour.  What  subsequently  happens  de- 
pends on  how  and  where  the  animal  has  been  hit. 
If  the  shell  has  exploded  in  a  vital  part,  he  will 
die  peacefully  in  twenty  minutes,  and  come  up  to 
the  surface  on  his  side.  If  the  shell  has  failed 
to  explode,  much  trouble  may  arise,  and  the 
struggle  may  be  prolonged  for  many  hours.  The 
rope  in  this  case  is  slowly  hauled  in  with  tho. 
steam  winch,  and  the  first  opportunity  is  taken 
to  drive  another  harpoon  into  him.  The  blue 
whale  dies  game,  and  it  often  happens  that  as 
many  as  four  explosive  harpoons  are  fired  at  him 
before  he  is  finally  dispatched.  The  dead  whale 
is  then  pulled  in  with  the  steam  winch,  and  is 
brought  alongside,  and  towed  away  tail  fore- 
most. The  whaler  now  makes  for  the  nearest 
sheltered  fjord,  where  the  dead  whale  is  anchored, 
to  be  called  for  later  on  and  towed  to  the  whaling 
station. 

The  whale  is  dragged  tail  foremost  out  of  the 
water  on  its  back  to  a  sloping  operating  platform, 
with  the  aid  of  steam  winches.  It  is  only  then 
that  one  has  an  opportunity  of  realizing  what  a 
stupendous  animal  a  blue  whale  really  is.  Inside 
the  immense  gaping  mouth  there  is  room  for  a- 
picnic  party.  If  the  whale  were  hollow,  an 
elephant  could  stand  comfortably  within  the  in- 
terior. 

The  first  operation  is  to  remove  the  skin  of  the 
animal.  This  is  done  by  two  men,  who  cut  it  off 
in  strips  from  head  to  tail  with  long  knives.  A 
hook  is  attached  to  the  strip  and  a  winch  slowly 
drags  the  skin  off  backwards  as  fast  as  the  men 
can  cut  it.  When  the  skinning  is  finished  the 
blubber  is  cut  out  and  taken  to  the  factory.  The 
whalebone  is  then  removed  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  thrown  into  a  heap.  The  lower  jaw 
is  dislocated  and  removed  by  hooking  it  on  to  a 
sieam  winch.  By  a  simple  mechanical  device  the 
whale  is  then  turned  over,  and  the  same  processes 
are  gone  through  on  the  other  side.  The  skeleton 
is  next  dealt  with,  and  sawn  up  and  boiled  like 
the  blubber,  for  it,  too,  contains  much  oil.  So  ex- 
pert are  ihese  men  at  this  gruesome  work,  that  ten 


of  them,  working  steadily,  will  finish  the  entire 
whale  in  about  three  hours. 

The  visitor  to  a  whaling  station,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  care  to  remain  long  there.  Instructive  though 
it  be,  the  nauseating  surroundings  force  him  to 
quit  it  with  the  impression  that  a  whaling  station 
is  a  happy  hunting  ground,  fit  only  for  the  carrion 
crow,  or  a  crazy  bacteriologist. 


Country  Waiklng  for  Womon Mary  B.  Muilett Outing 

A  woman  who  could  do  country  walking,  and 
does  not,  misses  more  health  and  happiness  than 
she  can  afford  to  dispense  with  in  this  vale  of 
tears  and  nervous  prostration.  When  the  word 
"walking"  is  used  in  this  connectic^n  it  does  not 
mean  strolling  or  dawdling,  or  a  slow  promenade 
to  the  casino  or  the  country  postoffice  or  along 
the  sand.  It  means  a  good  tramp  at  a  steady 
swing  of  not  less  than  three  miles  an  hour,  out 
along  the  country  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
ami  in  arm  with  nature  and  side  by  side  with 
somebody  who  will  talk  little — and  perhaps  think 
less — but  will  see  and  feel  and  walk  in  step  with 
you.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  knew  the 
joys  of  the  road,  advised  that  a  man  walk  without 
a  companion,  save  a  book  in  his  knapsack  and  a 
pipe  in  his  pocket.  Obviously  that  advice  will 
not  do  for  women.  The  book  part  of  it  is  all 
right,  but  one  or  more  sister  pedestrians  may  be 
substituted  for  the  pipe.  One  can  understand 
Stevenson's  reasoning,  that  the  pipe  would  have 
most  of  the  good  qualities  and  none  of  the  bad 
ones  of  the  average  human  being.  But  it  is  tol- 
erably safe  to  say  that,  at  the  present  stage  of 
pedestrianism-for-pleasure-only  in  this  country, 
any  girl  or  woman  who  cares  enough  for  country 
walking  to  offer  to  go  with  you  has  the  right  stuff 
in  her.  Behold  the  pharisaism  of  the  elect!  A 
Pharisaism,  by  the  way,  like  unto  that  of  the 
confirmed  golfer.  The  "elect"  in  these  two  sports 
are  recruited  from  the  same  sort  of  people 
Which  brings  us  to  the  question  of  who  may, 
and  who  may  not,  take  up  country  walking. 
People  have  an  idea  that  anybody  can  walk.  Well, 
almost  anybody  can  put  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
other  for  a  varying  length  of  time,  at  a  varying 
speed  and  alas !  with  a  varying  combination  of 
aches  and  pains  thereafter.  But  people  who  per- 
ambulate only  a  desultory  two  or  three  miles  a 
day  cannot  claim  to  know  anything  about  walk- 
ing. Five  miles  a  day,  of  a  different  kind  of 
walking,  is  the  very  lowest  record  on  which  such 
a  claim  can  be  allowed.  And  it  is  allowed  then 
only  because  the  sport  is  in  its  infancy  in  this 
country.  In  a  city,  of  course,  five  miles  a  day 
is  a  fair  record  for  a  man  or  a  woman.    It  is  a 
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question  of  time  there,  and  five  miles  means  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  steady  going.  Life  in  town 
is  so  crowded  that  few  men  or  women  can  give 
that  much  time  out  of  every  day  simply  to  walk- 
ing. If  they  are  wise  enough  to  take  exercise  at 
all  they  try  to  get  it  in  some  more  concentrated 
form. 

When  it  comes  to  country  walking,  five  miles 
a  day  should  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  slim  record 
And  yet  there  are  not  many  American  women 
who  can  show  even  that.  Not  one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred women,  or  girls  either,  during  the  weeks 
or  months  spent  in  the  country,  walks  more  than 
half  of  five  miles  a  day.  I  have  summered  in  all 
sorts  of  places  and  there  was  rarely  a  dozen 
women  at  any  of  them  who  averaged  as  much.  At 
English  country  places  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
woman  under  forty  who  would  average  less.  And 
there  is  the  difference. 

As  for  the  American  woman  who  lives  in  a 
small  town  and  might  have  her  country  walking 
all  the  year  round,  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  she 
must  have  one  of  three  sins  to  her  discredit.  She 
is  either  ignorant,  or  indolent,  or  unpopular.  Ig- 
norant, because  she  does  not  know  what  she  is 
missing;  or  indolent,  because  she  will  not  exert 
herself  even  to  get  health  and  happiness;  or  un- 
popular, because  she  is  afraid  of  what  p^ple  may 
say.  If  she  were  really  popular  she  would  know 
that  people  would  imitate  her,  not  criticise  her. 
Of  course  this  is  a  general  statement  and  does  not 
refer  to  the  women  who  lack  time  or  strength  for 
country  walking.  However,  a  good  many  who 
would  put  themselves  in  one  of  these  classes  do 
not  really  belong  there.  The  time  and  strength 
they  waste,  or  use  foolishly,  would  make  new 
women  (not  New  Women)  of  them  if  they  would 
put  some  of  it  into  country  tramps.  It  would 
show  them  a  new  earth  and  would  postpone  their 
introduction  to  heaven,  new  or  otherwise. 

Walking,,  as  a  sport,  is  really  handicapped  by  its 
accessibility.  If  people  had  to  have  putting 
greens  for  it,  or  a  track,  or  a  gasoline  motor,  or 
ball-bearing  attachments,  it  would  not  be  the  un- 
known quantity  it  is  in  the  list  of  American  rec- 
reations. Even  the  fact  that  it  has  the  seal  of 
English  use  and  approval  has  not  made  us  take 
it  up.  That  generally  pries  oflf  our  indifference 
but  it  has  not  done  so  in  this  case.  Still,  those 
of  us  who  do  care  for  walking,  and  would  like  to 
see  others  care,  need  not  be  too  gloomy  about  it. 
At  least  we  can  put  our  trust  in  the  college  girls. 
They  both  can  and  do  walk.  In  the  first  place, 
their  training  in  athletics  and  the  gymnasium 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  take  up  walking  at 
the  point  where  it  is  a  royal  road  to  pleasure. 


You  cannot  plunge  into  pedestrianism  at  one  fell 
swoop  any  more  than  you  can  jump  into  golf  or 
tennis  or  cycling  without  any  preliminary  train- 
ing. And  preliminary  training  of  any  sort  is  al- 
ways a  chastened  joy.  The  college  girl,  however, 
gets  her  training  as  regularly  and  as  inevitably 
as  she  gets  her  meals.  At  least  she  should  get  it 
that  way,  and  the  consequence  is  that  she  can 
walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day  at  any  time  by 
a  little  "boning  up'*  at  track  running  or  basket 
ball. 

If  anyone  wants  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  the 
annual  walk  taken  by  the  older  pupils  of  Rose- 
mary Hall,  a  girls'  school  near  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Every  spring  for  the  last  seven  years  the  fourth 
and  fifth  form  girls  have  gone  with  the  head 
teacher  for  a  three  days'  "swing  around  the 
circle."  It  is  a  small  circle  compared  with  the 
national  political  one.  Generally  it  is  about  fifty 
miles  in  circumference;  its  links  made  of  country 
roads;  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in 
another,  but  always  beginning  and  ending  at  the 
school.  The  duration  of  the  walk  is  really  three 
and  a  half  days,  which  means  an  average  of  four- 
teen miles  a  day.  Seven  years  of  uninterrupted 
recurrence  certainly  entitles  the  Rosemary  walk 
to  be  regarded  as  having  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  The  girls  no  longer  have  mere  theories 
about  how  to  do  the  thing;  they  do  it.  By  way 
of  an  inducement  to  other  people  to  do  likewise, 
here  is  something  about  the  ways  of  the  Rose- 
mary girls.  But  first,  it  is  worth  recording  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  these  seven  walking  tours 
there  has  never  been  an  accident,  and  none  of  the 
girls  has  ever  suffered  from  unpleasant  after- 
effects. Behold  a  record  which  few  sports  can 
equal.  Two  teachers  went  with  the  twenty-five 
girls  this  year  and  a  third  one  followed  with 
the  pony  cart — brought  along  in  case  of  the  emer- 
gencies which  never  arise — so  there  were  really 
twenty-eight  in  the  party.  To  do  our  walking 
with  over  a  score  of  companions  is  to  abandon 
the  Stevenson  ideal  with  a  vengeance.  Still,  it 
has  its  alluring  side;  especially  for  girls,  who 
are  naturally  gregarious.  Each  girl  carried  a 
knapsack  or  bundle  containing  a  nightdress,  tooth 
brush,  extra  pair  of  shoes,  knife,  fork,  cup,  saucer 
and  plate.  Four  frying  pans,  four  broilers,  and 
four  pails  for  coffee  or  chocolate  were  distributed 
among  the  forces.  Those  unencumbered  with 
cooking  utensils  carried  the  day's  supply  of 
steaks  and  chops.  Milk,  eggs,  and  cold  potatoes 
— for  potato  salad — were  bought  at  the  nearest 
farm-house  when  the  party  halted  for  dinner  or 
supper.  Of  course  twenty-eight  girls  cannot 
descend  upon  a  country  village  at  a  moment's 
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notice  and  expect  to  find  proper  places  for  sleep- 
ing and  eating;  so  the  head  teacher  always  maps 
out  the  route  in  advance  and  engages  accommo- 
dations in  the  village  where  each  of  the  three 
nights  is  to  be  spent.  If  a  party  consisted 
of  only  two,  or  even  of  half  a  dozen,  this  pre- 
caution, of  course,  would  not  be  necessary. 
Neither  would  the  frying  pans  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  that  sort.  For  two  or  three  women 
alone  the  cooking  feature  might  better  be  omitted, 
unless  individual  love  of  camp-fires  and  camp 
meals  is  too  enthusiastic  to  be  denied. 

The  Rosemary  girls  breakfasted  at  the  houses 
where  they  had  spent  the  night.  Breakfast  was 
supposed  to  occur  about  6.30  a.  m.,  followed  by  a 
digestive  pause;  the  onward  march  coming  soon 
after  seven.  But  it  was  generally  half-past  eight 
before  they  were  actually  on  the  road,  swinging 
along  at  their  regular  gait  of  three  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour  and  intent  on  covering  half  the 
day's  "stunt"  of  fourteen  miles  before  making  the 
first  real  stop.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  easily 
reeled  off  seven  miles  before  eleven  o'clock  and 
then,  instead  of  dropping  down  exhausted,  built 
camp-fires  and  cooked  dinner.  If  any  woman 
wants  to  know  what  she  really  can  do  in  the  way 
of  an  appetite,  I  advise  her  to  get  to  the  point 
where  she  can  walk  seven  miles  before  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  don't  know  any  other 
way  of  achieving  the  same  monumental  result  in 
the  same  length  of  time. 

After  dinner  the  Rosemary  girls  rested  until 
three  o'clock.  Then  they  reeled  off  three  or  four 
more  miles,  built  more  camp-fires,  cooked  more 
things  and  devoured  them  with  unabated  zeal. 
After  which  they  sat  around  the  camp-fires  and 
sang  and  talked  until  eight  o'clock.  Then  they 
finished  their  walk  in  the  cool  dusk  of  the  evening. 
Not  one  of  the  girls  gave  out  from  fatigue,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  heat  was  extreme  for  the  time 
of  year.  The  pony  cart  trailed  along  with  its 
solitary  occupant,  and  was  never  in  demand,  ex- 
cept as  a  depositor  of  certain  canned  gpods  be- 
longing to  the  commissary  department. 

And  so,  at  last,  they  came  into  their  own  land. 


A  Country  Qotie  to  Qoif Quatao  Kobbi Harper's  Weekly 

"Fore!"  That  is  the  "Ranz  des  Vaches"  of 
this  country,  for  we  all  have  gone  golf-mad. 
"Fore !" — then  the  click  of  wood  or  iron  against 
gutta-percha,  and  the  white  globe  sails  through 
the  air,  strikes  the  ground,  continues  with  little 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  rolls  along,  bobbing  up  and 
down  with  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  until  at 
last  it  comes  to  a  stop.  Or  perhaps  there  has 
been   a   dull   thud,   and  you   have   ploughed   up 


ground  before  hitting  the  ball,  or  have  "drawn" 
off  into  "whins"  and  it  is  a  case  of  lost  ball.  But 
be  you  golfer  or  "duffer,"  you  are  equally  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  golf  is  a  great  game. 

Doubtless  you  remember  the  story  of  the  golfing 
parson — the  Scotch  minister  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  golf,  but  unfortunately  indulged  in  such 
strong  language  while  playing  it  that  his  con- 
gregation gave  him  the  choice  of  knocking  off 
swearing  or  giving  up  golf;  whereupon  he  gave 
it  up — that  is,  he  gave  up  the  ministry. 

"But  since  I  cannot  play  at  golf 
Unless  I  swear  a  wee, 
I'll  give  it  up."    "What,  golf?"  they  cried. 
"Nae  mon — the  ministry." 

If  all  of  us  were  golfing  parsons,  and  found  our- 
selves in  the  same  predicament,  we  probably 
would  get  out  of  it  in  the  same  way.  We  all 
have  been  lofted  like  a  stymie  into  the  "golf" 
hole.  The  golfer  is  the  modern  knight-errant, 
with  his  faithful  esquire,  the  caddie,  to  bear  his 
wooden-headed  and  iron-headed  weapons.  Is 
baseball  really  still  the  national  game?  Where 
is  there  a  baseball  club  with  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  play  the  game?  There  are 
plenty  of  golf  clubs  with  an  active  membership 
as  large  as  that.  In  fact,  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  golf  is  that  it  is  not  a  game  played 
by  two  nines  or  two  elevens,  a  game  played  by  the 
few,  with  thousands  looking  on.  Golf  is  a  game 
which  the  thousands  play ;  and  sometimes  I  won- 
der, if  a  census  of  baseball-players  and  a  census 
of  golfers  were  taken,  whether  the  latter  would 
not  be  found  in  the  majority. 

With  the  first  touch  of  spring  "Fore!"  re- 
sounds through  the  land.  It  is  not  drowned  by 
the  surf;  it  is  re-echoed  through  the  hills,  it 
crosses  the  plains,  finds  its  way  over  the  Rockies, 
and  meets  an  answering  "Fore !"  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific.  All  through  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  it  reverberates,  nor  does  it  die  out  in 
winter.  When  the  northern  links  are  frozen 
hard,  it  is  "Fore !  Fore !  Fore !"  from  Virginia  to 
the  Gulf.  It  is  a  game  apparently  without  age 
limit.  I  have  seen  "kids"  whose  clubs,  although 
children's  size,  were  larger  than  the  players, 
toddling  over  the  links ;  and  then,  too,  gray-haired 
men  and  women  who  ten  years  ago  would  have 
been  laid  on  the  shelf.  Golf  has  robbed  old  age 
of  its  regrets,  for  it  can  be  played  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

In  round  numbers  there  are  a  thousand  listed 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  but  there  must  be 
many  more.  I  myself  belong  to  a  club  within 
little  more  than  an  hour's  railroad  ride  from  New 
York,  but  it  has  not  yet  got  into  the  Guide.  How 
many  more  clubs  must  there  be  that  have  escaped 
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notice.  The  total  number  is  easily  1,200,  although 
I  think  200  is  a  small  aggregate  to  allow  as  having 
escaped  the  official  eye.  Considering  that  the 
Country  Club  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  has 
750  members,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  extraordi- 
nary to  find  golf  clubs  with  over  300  members,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  allow  an  average  member- 
ship of  100  to  the  1,200  clubs,  or  a  total  listed 
membership  of  120,000.  In  New  York  City  there 
are  two  thousand  players  who  are  not  members 
of  any  club.  Golfers  of  this  class  throughout  the 
country  must  aggregate  at  least  30,000,  so  that 
the  golfers  of  America  may  be  put  down  as  150,- 
000  strong.  Certainly  it  is  not  too  much  to  allow 
an  average  annual  expense  of  $100  each,  which 
makes  the  total  $15,000,000. 

No  more  does  the  American  take  his  annual 
amusement  in  tabloid  form.  His  joy  no  longer 
is  pathetic.  The  American  holiday  has  ceased  to 
be  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  Golf  has  taken  this 
country — men  and  women — out-doors;  filled  its 
lungs  with  fresh  air;  given  it  a  brighter  eye,  a 
more  elastic  step,  a  more  buoyant  spirit.  Golf 
is  the  most  rational  of  out-door  sports.  There  is 
none  more  exhilarating  and  at  the  same  time  less 
expensive.  Nor  is  it  a  dangerous  game.  The 
golfer  who  heeds  **Fore !"  need  fear  no  injuries. 


The  Qriziiy  at  Home f .  f .  Bowles Fieid  and  Stream 

Grizzly  bears  are  becoming  scarce  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  a  few  away  up  around  the 
headwaters  of  Kern  and  Kings  rivers  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  northern 
Sierras,  but  they  have  disappeared  from  the 
plains  and  valleys.  They  were  never  so  plentiful 
in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  but  owing  to  inaccessibility  of  the  region 
they  are  still  met  with  around  the  eastern  base  of 
Mt.  Shasta  and  along  the  range.  The  southern 
half  of  the  State  was  the  habitat  of  the  famons 
California  grizzly. 

A  few  months  ago  a  pioneer  and  I  were  stand- 
ing on  a  jutting  rock  overlooking  Bear  Valley, 
and  he  told  me  of  the  day,  years  ago,  when  he  had 
stood  on  that  same  spot  and  counted  seventeen 
grizzlies  in  plain  view  feeding  below.  Now 
the  bears  are  gone,  and  that  valley  is  almost 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  irrigation  reservoir, 
restrained  by  an  immense  dam  of  masonry  at  the 
lower  end  where  the  granite  cliffs  approach  each 
other. 

When  I  first  came  into  the  mountains  of  the 
West  I  wondered  why  it  was  thai  so  few  of  the 
men  suggested  going  after  bear;  why  it  was, 
when  in  a  bear  country,  that  no  one  seemed  to 
care  particularly  about  hunting  them.     I  believe 


now,  after  ten  or  twelve  years,  that  I  know.  I 
have  heard  some  men  say  they  really  enjoyed 
hunting  grizzly  bears,  and  of  late,  when  hearing 
that  remark,  I  think  how  radically  men  differ  in 
their  ideas  of  enjoyment.  However,  when  the  ob- 
servation has  been  made,  inquiry  generally  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  men  making  it  had 
never  killed  a  grizzly,  and  a  great  majority  had 
never  seen  one  in  the  mountains.  I  have  hunted 
grizzly  bears  and  had  grizzly  bears  hunt  me,  and 
after  careful  revision  of  every  incident  I  fail  to 
find  anything  conducive  to  joy,  or  even  a  germ  of 
hilarity,  beyond  the  fact  that  I  escaped. 

When  I  first  went  prospecting  I  found  any 
number  of  "companeros"  who  were  always  ready 
to  go  after  bighorns  or  deer  or  elk,  but  somehow 
they  were  always  "shy'*  when  bear  was  men- 
tioned. To  me  it  appeared  strange.  I  resen>ted 
the  imputation  that  I  w^as  a  tenderfoot,  for  had  I 
not  hunted  bear  in  the  canebrakes  of  Arkansas 
and  over  the  Ozark  hills?  Bear?  Bah!  A  num- 
ber ten  shot-gun  loaded  with  blue  whistlers  was 
all  that  was  needed. 

"That's  all  right,  son,"  said  an  old,  leather- 
faced  comrade;  "but  when  you  go  alone  aftet  a 
grizzly  better  leave  us  the  address  of  your  next 
of  kin  and  tell  us  what  to  do  with  your  outfit." 

"But  a  bear  is  a  bear.  There  is  not  so  much 
difference,  surely,  between  a  big  black  bear  and  a 
grizzly — they  are  all  bears." 

"Jes'  so,  son,  jes'  so.  A  mountain  lion  belongs 
to  the  cat  family,  and  is  a  cat,  but  they's  a  heap  of 
difference  between  a  cat  settin'  on  your  knees  be- 
fore the  fire  and  a  mountain  cat  measurin*  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  A  heap  of 
difference." 

I  know  it  now.  But  then  I  had  read  of  how 
grizzly  bears  were  killed.  I  knew  exactly  how  it 
was  done,  for  the  history  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  ex- 
pedition had  told  me  that.  Had  I  not  pictured 
those  scenes  in  my  mind's  eye  hundreds  of  times, 
and  on  Saturdays  had  I  not  taken  the  old  smooth- 
bore musket  that  was  a  model  at  Lundy's  Lane 
and  hunted  grizzly  bears?  Grizzly  bears  in  the 
Wabash  Valley?  But  then  you  have  all  had 
a  similar  experience.  -You  know  you  have 
hunted  Indians  until  you  fairly  scared  yourself 
home.  Oh,  those  boyhood  days  when  we  believed 
that  jay  birds  carried  sticks  to  the  devil  for  kind- 
ling wood;  when  we  carefully  refraii>ed  from 
killing  a  toad  for  fear  the  cows  would  give  bloody 
milk;  when  we  killed  a  snake  and  hung  it  belly  up 
on  the  fence  to  fetch  rain ! 

I  know  the  difference  now  between  a  black 
bear  in  the  canebrakes  of  Arkansas  and  a  grizzly 
in   the  mountains  of  the  West.     The  first  has 
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about  as  much  fight  in  him  as  a  fat  hog.  The 
other — well,  he  can  knock  out  an  African  lion, 
"which  is  the  king  of  beasts."  in  one  round.  I 
know  it. 

I  wish  I  could  picture  to  you  my  first  grizzly 
as  I  saw  it  in  the  mountains;  how  my  theory  of 
**a  bear  is  a  bear"  was  dispelled  by  that  hairy 
monster,  standing  flat-footed,  seeming  to  be  as 
tall  as  a  yearling  steer,  and  weighing  over  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  Rearing,  ugh  !  he  stood  seven 
feet  or  more,  with  a  spread  of  arms  that  could 
have  held  four  men  in  their  embrace.  How,  while 
the  others  from  a  safe  distance  pumped  lead  into 
him,  I  stood  fascinated  with  the  horror  of  him, 
never  thinking  of  the  repeating  rifle  in  my  hands 
until  he  tottered  to  his  fall.  How  many  of  you 
would  go  out  alone  to  hunt  a  beast  like  that? 
You  may  be  "dead  sure**  at  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  yards,  able  to  score  a  dozen  straight 
buirs  eyes  at  that  distance ;  but  convert  the  target 
into  the  monster  I  have  tried  to  describe,  and 
have  it  come  charging  at  you  at  less  than  half  the 
distance,  and  you  will  find  that  the  sights  blur  and 
wabble  all  over  the  barrel. 

Men  do  hunt  them  alone,  but  how?  They  do 
not  fight  fair.  They  do  not  give  the  bear  any 
show  at  all.  They  catch  him  in  a  log  pen  trap; 
they  get  in  a  tree;  on  a  rock  inaccessible  to  the 
bear;  build  a  platform  near  where  the  bear  re- 
cently killed  some  creature,  or  bait  an  open  spot 
with  a  live  pig  or  calf.  Either  these,  or  they  get 
in  a  tree  near  where  the  berries  hang  thick  and 
ripe  on  the  bushes,  and  wait  for  their  quarry. 
From  his  safe  retreat  the  hunter  has  every  ad- 
vantage, can  take  deliberate  aim,  fire  at  will,  and 
so  on;  but  put  them  both  in  the  open  on  an 
equality — ah,  that  is  different ! 

I  did  not  long  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
ferocity  and  power  of  a  grizzly.  I  was  en- 
lightened over  Arizona  way,  where  four  of  us  had 
located  a  claim  and  were  prospecting  it.  We  had 
employed  a  half-breed — Mexican  and  Indian — as 
cook  and  man  of  all  work.  Our  cabin  was  near 
a  spring  in  the  canyon,  and  we  were  working 
about  a  mile  away  in  the  mountains.  It  was  part 
of  Felipe's  duties  to  bring  us  our  dinner  or  lunch 
at  noon,  carry  back  the  "grub  box,"  wash  up  the 
things  and  get  supper. 

One  night,  as  we  approached  the  cabin,  we  saw 
him  face  downward  on  the  sand  in  front  of  the 
open  door.  He  was  lying  head  toward  us,  and 
even  at  that  distance,  over  one  hundred  yards,  it 
needed  no  second  look  to  tell  us  that  he  was  as 
dead  as  a  man  well  could  be  with  his  head  mashed 
in.  Without  a  word  every  man  of  us  jum-ped  for 
cover  and  looked  to  our  rifles.  We  always  carried 


our  guns,  for  Apaches  were  bad  then  and  had  an 
unpleasant  way  of  swooping  down  on  a  pros- 
pector's camp,  leaving  in  their  fiery  trail  only 
charred  timbers  and  bones.  From  our  cover  we 
carefully  and  cautiously  surveyed  the  scene. 
Finally  old  Paystreak  Johnson  said: 

"  'Taint  Taches,  boys,  or  if  'tis  they've  gone. 
If  they  was  layin'  for  us  they'd  a  hid  the  body  an' 
let  us  git  closer  or  inside.  Let'a  sneak  up  the 
canyon,  two  on  a  side,  but  under  kiver  as  much 
as  we  kin,  an'  look  for  sign."  We  were  nearly 
opposite  the  cabin  and  had  seen  nothing  when 
Paystreak  shouted,  "Bear,  by  Mighty!"  and 
stepped  into  the  open.  In  the  moist  sand  below 
the  spring  was  the  track  of  a  huge  bear.  We 
hurried  to  Felipe,  but  he  had  been  dead  for  some 
time.  He  could  not  have  known  what  killed  him, 
for  the  top  of  his  head  was  crushed  into  pulp. 
One  shoe  was  off,  and  the  grub  box  was  at  one 
side,  where  he  had  put  it  down.  Inside  the  cabin 
things  were  thrown  around  promiscuously,  and 
the  greater  part  of  our  bacon  was  eaten.  We  read 
the  story  as  easily  as  you  read  this.  On  going 
to  the  mine  Felipe  had  not  closed  the  door,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat,  and  on  returning  had  put  down 
the  box  and  sat  on  the  log  doorstep  to  remove 
some  gravel  from  his  shoe.  The  bear  had  been 
inside,  and  seeing  an  obstruction  to  his  egress  had 
brought  that  powerful  arm  into  play,  and  one 
blow  had  converted  our  unfortunate  cook  into  a 
nucleus  for  a  cemetery. 

Paystreak  examined  some  hairs  on  the  bacon 
crate.  "A  silvertip,"  he  said.  "He  can't  be  far 
with  that  bellyful,  and  he's  gone  up  the  canyon. 
We'll  tend  to  poor  Felipe  after  we  git  back."  We 
found  him  about  two  miles  away,  industriously 
rooting  for  pine  nuts.  I  sighted  him  first,  and 
whispered  his  location  and  the  best  means  of 
stalking  him.     Paystreak  grinned. 

"Stalk  hell!  You  don't  stalk  grizzly,  son;  as 
a  general  rule  he  stalks  you.  However,  we'll 
cross  this  hogback  and  have  the  wind  from  him. 
Mebbe  we  can  git  good  positions  without  lettin' 
him  see  us,  for  if  he  does  he'll  come  a  charg^n' 
and — well,  you  seed  what  he  done  to  Felipe." 
We  secured  stations  some  fifty  or  seventy  yards 
from  him  without  being  seen  and  opened  out.  He 
charged  straight  for  the  first  little  smoke  cloud, 
but  with  four  repeating  rifles  hurling  lead  into 
him  he  never  reached  it.  Shot  to  death,  he  reared 
on  his  huge  haunches,  and  with  something  be- 
tween a  snarl  and  .growl  of  defiance  crashed  to 
the  ground.  We  skinned  him,  but  somehow 
none  of  us  had  stomachs  for  his  meat.  We  rolled 
Felipe  in  the  hide  and  buried  him  that  night  near 
the  cabin. 
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Richard  Garnett  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Eng- 
land, February  27,  1835.  He  became  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  in  1875  became  superintendent 
of  reading  room.  He  resigned  both  offices  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  printing  of  the  Museum 
catalogue,  of  Which  he  had  charge  from  its  be- 
ginning, in  1884.  A  few  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  printed  books.  In  1883  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  has  edited  the  works  of 
Shelley,  De  Quincy,  Peacock,  Drayton  and  oth- 
ers; and  is  the  author  of  biographies  of  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  and  Milton,  in  the  Great  Writers  series. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals 
and  encyclopedias,  and  has  published  the  follow- 
ing collections  of  verse:  Primula  and  Other 
Poems,  1858;  lo  in  Egypt,  1859;  Iphigenia  in 
Delphi,  1890;  and  Poems,  a  collective  edition  in 
1893.  His  verse  has  a  wide  range  of  sympathy, 
quaint  fancifulness,  and  graceful  literary  work- 
manship. Mr.  Garnett's  poetry  has  been  quite 
popular  in  England  but  has  never  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country. 

ON  AN  URN. 

Both  thou  and  I  alike,  my  Bacchic  urn, 

From  clay  are  sprung,  and  must  to  clay  return; 

But  happier  fate  this  day  is  mine  and  thine, 

For  I  am  full  of  life,  and  thou  of  wine; 

Our  powers  for  mutual  aid  united  be. 

Keep  thou  me  blithe,  and  flowing  I'll  keep  thee. 

THE  FAIR  CIRCASSIAN. 

Forty  Viziers  saw  I  go 
Up  to  the  Seraglio, 
Burning,  each  and  every  man. 
For  the  fair  Circassian. 

Ere  the  morn  had  disappeared, 
Every  Vizier  wore  a  beard; 
Ere  the  afternoon  was  born. 
Every  Vizier  came  back  shorn. 

"Let  the  man  that  woos  to  win 
Woo  with  an  unhairy  chin;" 
Thus  she  said,  and  as  she  bid 
Each  devoted  Vizier  did. 

From  the  beards  a  cord  she  made 
Looped  it  to  the  balustrade, 
Glided  down  and  went  away 
To  her  own  Circassia. 

When  the  Sultan  heard,  waxed  he 
Somewhat  wrath,  and  presently 
In  the  noose  themselves  did  lend 
Every  Vizier  did  suspend. 


Sages  all,  this  rhyme  who  read> 
Guard  your  beards  with  prudent  heed, 
And  beware  the  wily  plans 
Of  the  fair  Circassians. 

EVEN-STAR. 

First-born  and  final  relic  of  the  night, 

I  dwell  aloof  in  dim  immensity; 
The  gray  sky  sparkles  with  my  fairy  light; 

I  mix  among  the  dancers  of  the  sea; 
Yet  stoop  not  from  the  throne  I  must  retain 
High  o'er  the  silver  sources  of  the  rain. 

Vicissitude  I  know  not,  nor  can  know, 
Yet  much  discern  strewed  everywhere  around; 

The  ever-stirring  race  of  men  below 
Much  do  I  watch,  and  wish  I  were  not  bound 

The  chainless  captive  of  this  lonely  spot. 

Where  light-winged  Mutability  is  not. 

I  see  great  cities  rise,  which  being  hoar 
Are  slowly  rendered  unto  dust  again; 

And  roaring  billows  preying  on  the  shore; 
And  virgin  isles  ascending  from  the  main; 

The  passing  wave  of  the  perpetual  river; 

And  men  depart,  and  man  remaining  ever. 

The  upturned  eyes  of  many  a  mortal  maid 
Glass  me  in  gathering  tears,  soon  kissed  away; 

Then  walks  she  for  a  space,  and  then  is  laid 
Swelling  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  clay. 

I  muse  what  this  all-kindling  love  may  be, 

And  what  this  death  that  never  conies  to  me. 

ELFIN-FOLK. 

(Roumanian) 
Sister,  they  say  that  in  this  dell 
The  gamesome  elfin-people  dwell, 
And  seize  the  maids  that  gathering  stray, 
And  pluck  their  strawberries  away. 

And  furthermore  'tis  credited 
They  kiss  their  lips  to  ruby  red. 
Why  arc  thy  lips  so  red?  tell  me. 
And  where  thy  strawberries  may  be? 

Sister,  our  mother  oft  has  told 

That  Elvish  folk,  alert  and  bold, 

Lurk  in  this  darkling  dell  for  hours 

To  pounce  on  maids  that  come  for  flowers. 

And  spoil  them  merrily  of  these. 
And  of  their  chains  and  necklaces — 
Where  are  thy  flowers?    I  fain  would  know, 
And  where  thy  string  of  pearls  also? 

The  maidens  laugh,  and  look  so  sly; 

Down  in  the  glen  two  youths  I  spy — 

One  strawberries  holds,  and  one,  more  vain,    • 

Loops  to  his  belt  a  pearly  chain. 

MUSIC. 

Soft  as  a  flash  of  summer  light, 

A  thrill  of  music  sweet 
Breathed  somewhat  in  the  ear  of  Night 

And  died  along  the  street. 
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Grey  Night,  it  said,  from  amorous  tongue, 

From  minstrel,  and  from  bird 
Since  first  thy  heaven  with  stars  was  hung 

What  carols  thou  hast  heard! 

If  only  we  could  call  the  ghost* 

Of  each  forgotten  strain! 
If  all  the  silver-sounding  host 

Made  melody  again !' 

If  every  song  whose  magic  made 

Yon  stars  more  deeply  burn, 
Then  fled  and  withered  like  a  shade 

Could  like  a  shade  return! 

I  who  would  bid  the  Lovely  stay, 

I  who  would  bind  the  Fair; 
Even  as  I  plead  I  pass  away. 

And  go  I  know  not  where. 

FORTH  TO  THE  WOODS. 

Forth  to  the  woods  I  bent  my  way 

To  delve  a  grave  for  grief 
As,  banner  of  the  brighter  day. 

Spring  waved  her  silken  leaf. 

But  not  on  bank,  or  in  the  brake. 

Where  sunlight  fell,  or  shade, 
Found  I  who  would  my  sorrow  take, 

Or  where  she  might  be  laid. 

RONDEU 

When  lingering  Love  belated  came. 

And  found  the  willing  spirit  young,' 
Day's  heaven  was  all  an  airy  flame, 

To  skies  of  Night  a  sunshine  clung. 

O'er  wild  and  waste  a  charm  was  flung 
Earth  was  not  Earth,  or  sea  the  same 
When  lingering  Love  belated  came, 

And  found  the  willing  spirit  young. 

-   And  now,  though  fires  of  Love  be  tame. 
And  songs  of  Love  no  more  be  sung, 

Be  patient,  heart,  nor  idly  blame 
The  lips  unkissed,  the  Ivre  unstrung. 

Lingering  he  went  who  lingering  came. 
And  left  the  soul  forever  young. 

AGE. 

I  will  not  rail,  or  grieve  when  torpid  eld 
Frosts  the  slow  journeying  blood,  for  I  shall  see 
The  lovelier  leaves  hang  yellow  on  the  tree, 

The  nimbler  brooks  in  icy  fetters  held. 

Methinks  the  aged  eye  that  first  beheld 
The  fitful  ravage  of  December  wild. 
Then  knew  himself  indeed  dear  Nature's  child, 

Seeing  the  common  doom,  that  all  compelled. 

No  kindred  we  to  her  beloved  broods, 
If,  dying  these,  we  drew  a  selfish  breath; 

But  one  path  travel  all  her  multitudes. 
And  none  dispufe  the  solemn  voice  that  saith: 

"Sun  to  thy  setting;  to  your  autumn,  woods; 
Stream  to  thy  sea;  and  man  unto  thy  death!" 

TO  AMERICA. 

(After  reading  some  ungenerous  criticisms.) 
What  though  thy  Muse  the  singers  art  essay 
With  lip  now  over-loud,  now  over-low? 
'Tis  but  the  augury  that  makes  her  so 


Of  the  high  things  she  hath  in  charge  to  say. 
How  shall  the  giantess  of  gold  and  clav, 

Girt  with  two  oceans,  crowned  with  Arctic  snow, 

Sandalled  with  shining  seas  of  Mexico, 
Be  pared  to  trim  proportion  in  a  day? 
Thou  are  too  great!  Thy  million-billowed  surge 

Of  life  bewilders  speech,  as  shoreless  sea 
Confounds  the  ranging  eye  from  verge  to  verge 

With  mazy  strife  or  smooth  immensity. 
Not  soon  or  easily  shall  thence  emerge 

A  Homer  or  a  Shakespeare  worthy  thee. 

THE  LYRICAL  POEM. 

Passion  the  fathomless  spring,  and  words  the  pre- 
cipitate waters. 

Rhythm  the  bank  that  binds  these  to  their  musical 
bed. 

THE  DIDATIC  POEM. 

Soulless,  colorless  strain,  thy  words  are  the  words 

of  wisdom. 
Is  not  a  mule  a  mule,  bear  he  a  burden  of  gold? 

THE  VIOLET  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

No  longer  fair,  no  longer  sweet, 
I  parch  and  pine  with  noonday  heat; 
Another  day,  perhaps  an  hour, 
And  I  shall  be  no  more  a  flower. 

Thou,  happy  bird,  when  flowers  decay, 
But  spreadest  thy  pinions,  and  away. 
And  India's  palmy  graves,  ere  long, 
Are  loud  with  thy  immortal  song. 

When  with  her  soundless  silver  chain 
The  moon  has  fettered  mount  and  plain. 
And  not  a  cloud  her  splendor  mars. 
For  she  has  kissed  them  all  to  stars: 

When  lissom  fawn  and  antelope 
In  covert  dell,  oncedared  slope. 
Couch,  or  with  bounding  feet  disturb 
The  dew  asleep  on  every  herb. 

When  thousand  lines  of  light  invest 
The  lotus  trembling  on  the  breast 
Of  the  great  stream  that  seeks  the  sea, 
Then  wilt  thou  sing.    O  sing  of  me! 

So  shall  the  gorgeous  flowers  that  swoon, 
All  languid  'neath  that  lavish  moon 
Know,  in  thy  sweet  enchanted  strain. 
Their  sister  of  the  English  lane. 

How,  lured  by  Spring's  soft-falling  feet, 
She  stole  forth  from  her  deep  retreat. 
Her  mute  wild  March  of  boisterous  breath, 
April  her  spouse,  and  May  her  death. 

All  day  she  made  her  upward  eye 
The  mirror  of  the  azure  sky 
All  night  she  slept  in  glittering  dew 
And  dreamed  her  mornmg  longmgs  true. 

Come  back  in  Spring,  then  wilt  thou  see 
Some  other  flower  in  room  of  me; 
And  as  to  me,  to  her  wilt  sing 
Of  thy  long  Eastern  wandering. 
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Has  Courtesy  Declined? ^Jane  MaeHeai Munsey  'a 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  chivalry  was  but  the  voice 
of  Adam  wailing  through  the  medieval  centuries 
to  Eve  the  same  old  cry,  "Thou  art  the  cause!" 
He  had  learned  to  do  it  with  better  grace  than  in 
the  Garden,  where  the  crudity  of  his  methods 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  a  very  unpleasant 
half  hour  or  so.  In  medieval  times  he  was  an 
adventurer.  He  yearned  to  fare  forth  and  to  see 
what  might  chance.  He  liked  to  get  into  trouble 
with  other  gentlemen  of  roaming  tastes.  He 
fairly  hankered  for  excitement — as  Adam's  mouth 
undoubtedly  watered  for  the  apple.  Therefore 
he  said: 

"Oh,  fairest  and  most  adorable,  you  inspire  me 
to  go  forth  and  slay  dragons — if  perad venture  I 
can  find  one.  At  any  rate,  it's  worth  the  trial. 
P'urthermore,  if  any  one  says  that  you  are  not  the 
most  resplendent  of  ladies — nay,  of  goddesses  and 
angels — that  churl  shall  no  longer  pollute  the 
earth  which  you,  fairest  and  most  adorable,  deign 
to  make  the  abode  of  beauty  and  goodness." 

So  the  gentleman  sallied  out,  leaving  peace  be- 
hind him.  And,  having  made  the  lady  believe 
that  she  was  the  cause  of  hjs  doing  precisely  what 
he  wished  to  do,  he  established  what  has  been 
known  ever  since  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

But  with  the  lapse  of  time  all  this  changed. 
Gentlemen  were  not  allowed  to  pummel  one  an- 
other except  in  the  prize  ring,  and  even  there  the 
practise  was  discountenanced.  Only  circus 
agents  cared  anything  about  finding  dragons,  and 
no  one  but  animal  feeders  at  the  zoo  ever  ven- 
tured into  the  lions'  dens. 

Any  husband  faring  forth  in  search  of  pro- 
longed adventure  was  very  likely  to  be  returned 
on  a  warrant,  and  to  be  haled  into  court  on  aban- 
donment proceedings.  Gone  were  the  good  days 
when  it  was  possible  to  do  the  thing  he  most 
wished  to  do,  and  to  win  great  renown  for  his 
magnanimity  and  chivalry  in  doing  it.  Chivalry 
was  dead,  although  many  persons  of  idealistic 
tastes  and  sentimental  habits  continue  to  apply 
the  term  to  the  qualities  which  cause  a  man  to 
care  for  his  old  mother,  or  to  forbear  from  swear- 
ing at  his  wife  and  from  kicking  the  harmless  cat, 
when  he  happens  to  be  in  a  somewhat  ruffled  tem- 
per. 

But  courtesy  remained.  It,  too,  was  a  feudal 
institution.  It  prescribed  the  manners  of  kind- 
liness and  gentleness  towards  equals,  superiors, 
and  inferiors.  When  superiors  and  inferiors 
were  swept  away,  and  churl  and  noble  became 


equal  in  the  books  of  the  philosophers,  in  the 
theories  of  statesmen,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
churls,  the  system  needed  adaptation  to  the  new 
conditions.  Thereupon  the  "etiquette  book"  be- 
gan to  make  its  appearance.  The  etiquette  book 
always  begins  and  ends  with  the  admirable  truism 
that  a  kind  heart  is  the  source  of  all  politeness ; 
but  the  intervening  three  hundred  and  seventy 
pages  or  so  are  full  of  intricate  directions  con- 
cerning the  angle  at  which  to  lift  one's  hat,  the. 
proper  amount  of  pate  to  eat,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  "speak  first," 
and  the  length  of  time  which  should  elapse  be- 
tween an  entertainment  and  a  party  call. 

Who  reads  the  book  on  etiquette  now?  Who 
pays  the  slightest  attention  to  its  dictates  ?  Who 
is  there  but  pretends  a  vast  superiority  to  it, 
while  failing  in  all  the  things  it  enjoins — even  the 
kind  heart  of  the  first  and  last  pages?  As  to 
party  calls,  for  instance,  there  is  a  new  school 
of  manners  which  aflfects  to  scorn  them  greatly. 
It  is  composed  of  young  people  who  always  man- 
age to  find  time  to  accept  invitations  to  dinners, 
luncheons,  teas,  and  dances,  but  who  declare  that 
in  a  busy  world  of  shops,  classes,  clubs  and  com- 
mittees, there  is  no  time  for  party  calls.  Some- 
times they  assume  an  even  more  highly  ethical 
ground  than  that  of  the  value  of  time.  They  as- 
sure their  critics  with  heartfelt  earnestness,  that 
calls,  especially  party  calls,  are  a  hollow  mockery. 
They  wax  humorous  in  describing  them.  They 
say  that  the  party  call  is  something  like  the 
viand  which  can  lay  claim  to  none  of  the  advan- 
tages of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or  good  red  herring.  It 
is  neither  the  pleasant  and  satisfying  visit  of  in- 
timates nor  the  gaiety-inspiring  occasion  of  for- 
mal entertainment. 

As  for  men,  the  tale  of  their  iniquities  is  almost 
too  long  for  the  telling.  They  are  disposed  to  be 
critical  in  the  matter  of  accepting  invitations,  and 
only  those  houses  where  they  are  assured  of  the 
excellence  of  the  food  and  drink  will  tempt  them. 
It  is  said  that,  after  a  perfunctory  greeting  of  the 
hostess,  they  display  vast  powers  of  divination  in 
locating  the  Scotch  whisky,  and  they  remain  in  its 
neighborhood  throughout  the  evening. 

Having  accepted  invitations  to  dances,  they 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  ballroom,  appraising  the 
girls  within  as  they  would  a  ballet  troupe  for  the 
privilege  of  staring  at  whom  they  had  paid  two 
dollars.  So  runs  the  complaint  against  them. 
And  when  they  have  sufficiently  regaled  their 
eyes,  they  find  the  place  of  liquid  refreshment, 
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to  be  lured  thence  only  when  the  hostess  has  the 
strategic  quality  of  a  Boer  commander  and  the 
valor  of  an  English  general. 

Still,  those  who  cling  to  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  courtesy  may  say  that  manners  may  be 
bad  in  a  certain  boorish  set  without  being  uni- 
versally bad.  And  customs  change.  If  men, 
and  women,  too,  seem  to  think  that  they  owe  less 
to  their  hostesses  than  their  fathers  did,  gentle- 
men no  longer  sit  at  table  until  they  are  barely 
able  to  reel  into  the  drawing  room,  as  they  did 
once  upon  a  time.  They  may  make  a  shrine  of 
the  sideboard  where  the  Scotch  reposes,  but  they 
no  longer  so  generally  insult  their  entertainers 
and  their  fellow  guests  by  drunkenness,  as  they 
did  a  generation  or  two  back,  if  one  may  believe 
the  chronicles.  The  sad  thing  is  that,  without 
even  the  excuse  of  intoxication,  we  should  suc- 
ceed in  being  ruder  than  our  forefathers  were 
with  it. 

In  the  old  etiquette  books  there  were  certain 
things  a  "lady"  did  not  do.  She  did  not  laugh 
boisterously,  or  talk  loudly,  or  dress  in  screaming 
colors.  She  exacted  a  reverential  respect.  She 
might  not  cross  even  her  poor  little  ankles.  She 
never  stared.  She  never  listened  to  doubtful 
stories,  except  when  her  amazing  innocence  left 
her  in  Cimmerian  darkness  as  to  their  meaning. 
As  for  uttering  a  remark  with  a  double  meaning 
she  was  vastly  more  likely  to  utter  one  with  no 
meaning  at  all. 

Has  courtesy  declined?  Look  up  and  down 
any  crowded  car;  count  the  men  who  sit,  the 
women  who,  with  strained,  patient  faces,  clutch 
the  straps — and  answer  the  question.  What 
would  have  happened  in  the  golden  age  of 
courtesy  had  a  man  occupying  the  station  in  life 
of  a  trolley  car  conductor  spoken  to  an  elderly 
"grande  dame,"  or  to  any  gently  born  person,  as 
our  conductors  speak  every  hour  of  every  day  to 
all  their  passengers?  Is  the  shop  girl  courteous 
who,  uplifting  a  disdainful  chin  and  turning 
frigid  eyes  towards  a  customer,  says:  "How 
much  to  you  want  to  pay?  We  haven't  anythinj* 
so  cheap !"  Is  the  library  or  museum  attendant 
courteous  who  so  bears  himself  that  only  the  most 
fearless  dare  approach  him?  Is  the  newspaper 
courteous  that  sends  a  reporter  to  obtain  a  photo- 
graph and  a  scandal  through  the  medium  of  a 
social  enemy  or  a  servant? 


Silence  and  Solitude :  A  Midsummer  Meditation Ettiieai  Record 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  silence  as  there 
are  of  speech.  There  is  the  uncertain  silence  of 
indecision,  the  writhing  silence  of  disgust,  the 
leaden  silence  of  indifference;  and  there  is  the 


rare  golden  silence  that  is  too  full  for  speech — an 
eloquence  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 

Such  a  golden  silence  is  a  condition  and  an 
accompaniment  of  the  noblest  expressiveness.  It. 
makes  itself  felt  in  those  well-timed  pauses  of  the 
orator  that  permit  of  the  reverberation  and  full- 
flowering  of  his  thought  and  emotion;  in  those 
speaking  silences  and  vacancies  of  the  stage — the 
climaxes  of  thought  and  passion — that  are  the  su- 
preme, still,  speechless,  moments  in  Greek  as  in 
Shakespearean  tragedy;  in  those  culminating 
points  in  the  greatest  poetry  where,  when  words 
fail,  as  again  and  again  they  do,  it  soars  inevitably 
into  the  sky-realm  of  expressive  silence.  The 
great  actor  and  interpreter  is  to  be  discerned  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  an  imaginative  appre- 
hension and  rendering  of  those  eloquencies  of 
silence. 

Similarly,  the  greatest  experiences  of  life  must 
be  set  off  with  wide-margined  silences.  Heroic 
deeds,  great  joys  as  well  as  great  griefs,  need 
them  and  are  naturally  invested  with  them  by  the 
imagination.  The  converse  of  perfect  friends  de- 
mands them;  they  are  its  most  delicate  inter- 
mediaries. The  cause  of  embarrassment  be- 
tween chance  acquaintances,  silence  is  the 
symbol  of  perfect  accord  and  communion  between 
well-attuned  friends.  Different  from  this  silence 
of  two  is  the  silence  of  one;  and  more  moving 
than  either  is  the  choral  silence  of  the  multitude, 
dumb  with  admiration,  aspiration,  worship. 

The  true  silence  of  one  is  a  spiritual  attain- 
ment. It  is  no  merely  physical  fact,  and  no 
merely  physical  conditions  will  secure  it.  We 
seek  it  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  in  vain, 
we  woo  it  under  the  starred  vault  6i  night  in 
vain,  unless  we  bring  to  it  an  inward  silence  of 
our  own.  As  it  may  be  known  in  the  deafening 
city  din,  so  it  may  be  lacking  in  the  hushed  heart 
of  the  woods.  Solitude  may  not  secure  it.  It 
may  be  wanting  in  our  summer  retreat  among  the 
encircling  hills  which  we  trusted  to  beat  back  the 
roaring  tide  of  the  world's  tumult;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  experienced  in  the  very 
welter  of  the  world's  traffic,  where  the  body  may 
close  its  portals  against  the  hubbub  that  besieges 
eye  and  ear,  and  make  a  sanctuary  of  peace 
deeper  than  the  marble  stillness  of  cathedral 
cloister. 

Even  here,  however,  in  this  inner  sanctuary,  we 
may  seek  true  silence  in  vain.  Too  often  it  hap- 
pens that,  no  sooner  is  the  Babel  of  the  world's 
voices  shut  out — the  loud  chaffering  of  the  mart, 
the  babble  of  the  street  and  the  pleasure  palace — 
than  the  harsh  voices  of  our  inner  world  break 
forth;  voices  that  have  been  awaiting  their  op- 
portunity  to  make  themselves  heard  above  the 
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outside  clamor;  voices  of  broken  faith  and  lost 
opportunity  and  neglected  tasks ;  voices  of  tawdry 
ambitions  that  have  been  given  a  home  in  our 
hearts;  voices  of  indulged  pride  and  pampered 
*  vanity ;  voices  of  rebel  longings  and  secret 
shames;  the  piteous,  terrorizing  voice  of  the 
wounded  conscience.  So  that  the  silence  "that  is 
among  the  Iftiely  hills"  may  serve  but  to  make 
more  audible  these  thin,  shrill  voices  of  inward 
origin. 

True  silence  we  can  know  only  when  these 
voices  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  are  stilled. 
Solitude  will  serve  the  purpose  of  making  them 
audible,  of  revealing  their  existence  to  us.  They 
are  not  to  be  easily  or  quickly  quieted;  how  easily 
must  depend  upon  their  number  and  power. 
Time,  contrition,  a  new  life  of  grimmer  resolve 
and  more  stubborn  effort  may  be  necessary.  Only 
gradually,  perhaps,  will  the  thronging  legionaries 
of  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  crowd  of  self- 
seeking,  self-asserting  appetites  and  desires  we 
have  allowed  to  live  with  us  be  routed,  slain,  or 
manacled.  And  then  the  silence  will  grow  until 
at  length,  above  the  deepening  harmony  of  the 
subject  powers  of  heart  and  mind  and  will,  the 
clear,  conquering  voice  of  the  higher  self  will  be 
heard  singing  its  joyous  lay;  a  strain,  which,  like 
the  wood-thrush's  song  in  the  midmost  forest,  is 
elate  and  ecstatic,  yet  peaceful  as  the  unrippled 
surface  of  deep  waters. 


Confessions  of  a  Confirmed  Lecturer.  ..Oerald  Stanley  Lee.  ..Criterion 

Theophilus  had  come  home  the  day  before  from 
attending  a  course  of  lectures  by  himself.  He 
had  something  on  his  mind.  Every  now  and  then 
he  gave  the  fire  a  little  gentle  spoiling  with  the 
tongs.  He  lifted  the  back-log  once  or  twice  and 
put -it  on  in  front.  I  quietly  put  it  back.  He  took 
no  notice.  Every  few  minutes  he  would  get  up 
and  walk  to  the  end  of  the  room  as  if  he  were 
looking  for  something. 

Finally  I  said  (he  was  looking  eagerly  at 
a  door  panel)  :  "What  are  you  thinking  about, 
Theophilus?" 

"My  soul !"  said  he,  savagely. 

"Oh !"  said  I. 

I  thought  of  several  other  things,  but  I  confined 
my  remark  to  this.  Perhaps,  as  things  turned 
out,  it  was  the  best  I  could  have  said. 

I  took  up  my  book  again.  It  was  not  very 
many  minutes  before  I  felt  him  standing  behind 
me.     "Still  at  it?"  said  I. 

"Yes." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  I,  "why  you *' 

"Well,  you  would,  if  you  were  going  to  Boston 
to-night  and  had  to  give  a  lecture  you've  never 


given  before,  on  heaven  only  knows  what,  to  the 
Club." 

"Couldn't  be  better,"  laughed  I.  "The  very 
people  of  all  others  to  make  you  forget  your- 
self. They  always  hdp  you  to  your  best.  You 
couldn't  have  an  audience  that  had  more  confi- 
dence in  you,  Theophilus — ^more ** 

"Can't  you  see  the  point,  man?  I'm  under  a 
business  engagement,  eight  o'clock  this  evening, 
doors  open  at  seven,  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  'a  busi- 
ness engagement  to  be  liked.'"  Theophilus 
glared  at  me.  "I'm  not  saying  I'm  not  a  fool, 
John;  I've  a  right  to  be  if  I  want  to.  It's  an 
artificial,  unspiritual,  unintellectual,  unreal  (don't 
interrupt  me!)  prehistorically  stupid  thing  to  do 
— this  bragging  and  advertising  in  advance,  this 
sending  out  handbills  for  a  man's  soul ;  and  here 
you  are,  supposably  a  sane  and  sympathetic  human 
being,  actually  sitting  by  my  fireside,  with  my 
slippers  on,  stroking  your  shins  and  stretching 
your  arms,  and  yawning,  and  calmly  wondering 
at  me  because — ^because  I've  been  going  about  all 
day  trying  to  arrange  myself  as  I  ought,  and  look- 
ing at  myself  with  other  people's  eyes." 
Theophilus  paused.  "If  other  people  don't  get 
any  more  out  of  it,"  he  said,  "than  I  do,  I'm  sorry 
for  'em." 

"I  wonder  what  people  go  to  a  lecture  for,  any- 
way," speculated  I. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Theophilus.  "I  always  wonder 
about  it.  I  never  think  of  anything  else  at  mine, 
the  first  fifteen  minutes." 

"Nobody  does,"  said  I.  "It's  what  the  first  fif- 
teen minutes  of  a  lecture  are  for." 

"Never  comes  to  anything,  though,"  Theophilus 
added  drearily;  "I  don't  think  anybody's  ever 
found  out  yet  why  people  go  to  lectures." 

"To  rest  their  minds,  dear."  Henrietta  had 
stolen  into  the  study  behind  us. 

"Did  you  ever  see  an  audience  a  single  time  in 
your  life,  Henrietta,  Resting  Its  Mind?  Was  it 
the  Woman's  Club?"  (Theophilus  looked  from 
his  wife  to  me,  with  The  Husband's  Look.)  "Did 
you  know  that  the  main  drawback  in  being  a  lec- 
turer at  all,  my  dear — in  going  around  the  coun- 
try from  one  audience  to  another,  night  after 
night — ^the  main  drawback  is  that  an  audience 
was  never  yet  known  in  the  history  of  this  vale 
of  tears  to  rest  Its  Mind?" 

"Of  course  it  drops  Its  Mind,"  said  Theophilus 
tentatively,  "sometimes,  and  it  laughs  a  little  and 
picks  it  up  again,  and  it  has  rested  places  in  It; 
but  I  challenge  anybody  to  scour  this  country 
from  east  to  west,  and  catch  a  single  audience 
anywhere  in  the  act  of  Resting  Its  Mind.  People 
never  rest  their  minds  at  lectures.  What  they  do 
is  to  come  flocking  in  upon  you,  aisle  after  aisle. 
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Then  they  plump  thiemselves  down  before  you. 
Then  they  arrange  themselves.  Then  .they  lorg- 
nette you.  Then  they  sit  there,  row  after  row  of 
them,  and  *look  responsible !' "  Theophilus 
sighed  as  if  he  were  casting  off  infinite  audiences. 

**The  fact  is,  we  are  all  nervously  broken  down. 
We  live  too  fast.  We  think  too  fast.  Our  very 
smiles  are  tired  nowadays,"  said  I. 

"And  what  is  wanted  in  lectures,"  returned 
Theophilus,'"is  some  way  of  arranging  a  kind  of  a 
murmur — something  that  will  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  going  on  and  yet  relax  people — something 
that  will  put  them  in  the  aesthetic  mood,  make 
them  relax  and  think*  at  the  same  time.  I  wish  I 
knew  some  good  stationary  words,  to  use  in  lec- 
tures— words  for  people  to  wait  in,"  Theophilus 
added  thoughtfully.  "There  is  no  chance  to  say 
a  thing  suggestively,  artistically." 

"A  man  like  Theophilus,"  asserted  Henrietta, 
"ought  to  lecture  with  a  violin  obligato." 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "Warble  a  few  words — suggest 
the  motif,  and  then  stand  perfectly  still  like  a 
Statue  of  The  Thought  and  jet  the  violin  enlarge 
upon  it." 

"That's  the  way  Theophilus  lectures,  anyhow," 
said  Henrietta. 

"Silence  would  be  better,"  responded  Theo- 
philus. 

"Yes,"  assented  Henrietta.  "Incidental  silence 
— just  the  soft  little  orchestras  in  people's  souls, 
going  'tum,  tum,  tum,'  thinking  the  beautiful 
things  you  must  have  meant." 

"A  man  whose  chief  value  consists  in  convey- 
ing moods,  subtle  suggestions,  playing  upon  as- 
sociations," Theophilus  began  seriously 

"Should  lecture  with  a  stereopticon,"  said  I. 

There  was  a  dead  hush.  It  was  the  family 
hush  of  horror.  Something  seemed  to  be  going 
on. 

Finally.  "The  stereopticon,  John,"  said  Theo- 
philus, slowly  (in  what  he  supposed  was  his  tone 
of  self-control),  "the  stereopticon  is  an  invention 
for  not  saying  anything  without  being  found 
out." 

"And  what  Theophilus  wants  is  an  invention 
for  making  people  lecture  to  themselves,"  said 
Henrietta. 

"Some  way  of  turning  off  the  electricity  in  a 
lecture-room  and  turning  it  on  to  people's  minds." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Theophilus.  "What  people 
want  is  something  that  will  light  their  minds 
from  the  inside." 

"The  way  Emerson  did,"  said  Henrietta. 
"And  what  a  stereopticon  lecturer  does  is  exactly 
the  opposite." 

"Instead  of  turning  a  current  on  the  minds  of 
his  audience,  he  turns  their  minds  off  entirely," 


said  Theophilus.    "There's  really  no  light  to  be 
had  on  anything  at  stereopticon  lectures." 
"Except  the  sheet." 


Memory  and  Individuality Spectator  Uondony 

During  the  last  few  days  accounts  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  a  young  lady — a  Miss 
Maud  Pryce — who  suddenly  lost  her  memory. 
She  started  out  for  a  bicycle  ride  possessed  of 
normal  ability  to  recollect  her  past  life.  She  was 
brought  home  only  a  short  time  later  having  for- 
gotten everything — unable  to  recognize  even  her 
mother.  Her  home,  her  surroundings,  all  seemed 
strange ;  she  did  not  know  who  she  was  nor  where 
she  came  from — she  had  lost,  as  one  is  at  first 
tempted  to  think,  her  individuality  altogether. 
But  on  second  thought  one  asks — Does  individ- 
uality depend  entirely  on  memory?  If  so,  a  good 
memory  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  mental  gifts, 
and  loss  of  memory  is,  while  it  lasts,  the  loss  of 
the  soul.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the  case. 
Memory  can  have  but  a  reflex  action  on  .the  char- 
acter, which  is  slowly  and  irrevocably  built  up 
day  by  day,  and  which  we  are  loth  indeed  to  think 
can  be  destroyed  by  an  illness  or  a  blow  on  the 
head.  A  man  in  middle  life  might  have  an  acci- 
dent which  left  his  youth  a  blank  while  not  de- 
priving him  of  the  immediate  use  of  his  mental 
powers.  He  might  suffer  what  we  may  call  a 
conscious  annihilation;  he  might  no  longer  know 
himself  or,  rather,  know  what  to  expect  of  him- 
self. Each  new  predisposition  or  tendency  might 
surprise  him  as  circumstances  called  it  into  sight; 
yet  all  those  who  had  known  him  before  he  lost 
the  power  of  recollection  would  be  able  to  predict 
with  tolerable  certainty  how  he  would  act  in  any 
given  situation — because  they  would  know  his 
character. 

If  he  had  been  kind,  he  would  not  be  cruel  be- 
cause he  had  forgotten  his  former  kindnesses.  If 
he  had  been  mean,  he  would  not  suddenly  become 
generous  because  he  had  forgotten  the  details  of 
his  past  penury.  Memory  is  not  the  only  record 
which  a  man  bears  in  himself  of  his  past  actions, 
thoughts,  and  sufferings.  These  things  become 
built  into  his  character,  which  is  not  so  much  the 
sum  as  the  outcome  of  them.  A  cathedral  will 
continue  to  exist  long  after  it  is  clean  forgotten 
who  designed  it,  and  where  the  stones  came  from. 
A  child,  or  even  a  dog,  who  has  been  subjected  to 
cruelty  before  he  is  old  enough  to  remember  bears 
witness  to  that  cruelty  during  his  whole  life,  and 
will  most  probably  grow  up  either  timidly  or  else 
savagely  suspicious,  showing  in  his  disposition  the 
bitter  fruit  of  forgotten  experience.  Some  one 
who  has  all  his  life  indulged  his  worst  passions 
will  not,  if  he  should  lose  his  memory,  begin  life 
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again  as  an  innocent  child  with  a  child's  chance 
of  leaving  an  admirable  record.  His  character 
will  not  be  recreated  because  he  is  unable  to 
recollect  its  development.  The  personality  of 
such  a  man  is  for  the  moment  unconscious,  but 
the  daily  round  of  events  will  soon  bring  it  back 
to  itself.  The  English  people  are  said  to  forget 
their  history,  but  every  decade  of  our  story  is 
none  the  less  recorded  upon  our  national  charac- 
ter. History  repeats  itself  alike  with  men  and 
nations.  If  we  forget,  we  lose  the  power  to  pre- 
dict, and  impair  our  power  of  judgment,  which 
faculty,  according  to  Montaigne,  depends  pre- 
eminently upon  the  memory,  but  we  do  not  lose 
our  individuality. 

The  effect  upon  us  of  the  past  is  indelible 
whether  we  recollect  it  or  no.  We  are  said,  as  a 
nation,  to  forget  our  defeats,  but  the  effect  of  the 
pain  they  cause  is  to  make  us  fight  with  more 
grim  determination  next  time.  One  often  hears 
it  said  — "If  in  the  next  world  I  am  to  forget  the 
events  of  my  life  here,  I  do  not  care  to  live  again. 
Indeed,  having  lost  my  individuality,  I  consider 
that  such  an  existence  would  be  tantamount  to 
annihilation."  Now,  while  we  agree  that  such  a 
future  life  would  be  hardly  worth  living,  we  do^ 
not  think  it  would  be  in  any  sense  annihilation. 
The  generality  of  people  recollect  nothing  before 
their  fifth  year,  but  they  do  not  begin  to  count 
their  existence  from  then.  If  the  mental  and 
moral  conditions  in  the  unseen  world  resemble  the 
mental  and  moral  conditions  on  this  earth,  it 
seems  neither  impossible  nor  unjust  that  our 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  our  worth  or  worth- 
lessness,  under  our  new  conditions  should  Bepend 
upon  the  success  we  had  attained  in  the  race  that 
was  set  before  us  here — and  that  although  we  had 
forgotten  the  running  of  it.  Happily  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  we  shall  lose  our 
memories  in  the  next  world.  If  we  accept  any 
form  of  revealed  religion,  we  must  believe  that 
our  recollections  of  what  happened  on  earth  will 
be  only  too  terribly  vivid.  We  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  full  account  of  all  that  we  did.  "Son,  re- 
member," were  the  first  words  heard  by  Dives 
when  he  awoke  after  his  soul  had  left  his  body. 

No  doubt  pleasant  memories  will  be  equally 
heightened  with  regrettable  ones.  The  good 
deeds  of  some  people  will  reappear  before  their 
eyes  in  all  the  gracious  detail  which  humble  men 
forget.  But  the  bulk  of  our  recollections  consists 
of  neither  good  actions  nor  bad.  Memory  is  for 
the  most  part  "a  trivial  fond  record"  of  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  and  our  intense  desire  not  to  lose 
the  remembrance  of  these  unimportant  everyday 
matters  is  one  of  the  greatest  testimonies  to  the 
predominance  of  happiness  over  unhappiness  in 


the  world.  Do  we  not  feel  sorry  from  our  hearts 
for  anyone  who  has  lost  such  an  infinitely 
precious  possession  without  even  wondering 
whether  or  no  there  was  anything  in  their  past 
lives  worth  recollecting?  After  all,  how  few  are 
the  hours  which  any  of  us  would  blot  out  of  our 
lives.  Those,  perhaps,  during  which  we  have 
witnessed  or  suffered  acute  physical  or  mental 
pain,  the  moment  when  we  engendered  the  -worm 
of  remorse  which  dieth  not,  or  those  few  minutes 
of  humiliation  which,  whether  we  trace  them  to 
fault  or  fate,  remain  in  our  minds  to  "vex  us 
like  a  thing  that  is  raw."  But  how  small  is  the 
part  we  would  have  taken  away  compared  to  the 
part  we  would  retain.  So  much  value  do  we  set 
upon  mere  experience  that  even  dreadful  recollec- 
tions often  become  dear  in  our  eyes.  What 
soldier  would  willingly  forget  his  moments  of  ex- 
treme danger?  The  agnostic  in  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall's  poem  entitled  Theology  in  Extremis,  who 
finds  himself  suddenly  called  on  to  endure  torture 
and  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country,  dreads  the 
loss  of  his  memory  more  than  that  of  anything 
else  which  makes  life  sweet  to  him — 

"Surely  He  pities  who  made  the  brain, 
When  breaks  that  record  of  memories  sweet." 
He  feels  that  the  loss  to  him  of  his  past  cannot 
seem  a  small  thing  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eternal 
to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday. 
Human  nature  seems  instinctively  to  rebel  against 
the  yielding  up  of  that  which  we  all  imagine  that 
Providence  has  given  us  to  be  irrevocably  our 
own.  The  present  is  too  near  to  us  to  be  seen  in 
proportion,  it  passes  too  quickly  to  allow  us  to 
contemplate  it;  the  future  we  can  only  grope 
after.     If  we  lose  the  past,  what  have  we  left? 

We  believe  the  true  relation  of  memory  to  in- 
dividuality to  be  this.  It  is  the  one  thing  which 
lends  it  its  value.  Memory  is  the  only  thing 
which  can,  so  to  speak,  endear  a  man  to  himself; 
without  it  he  would  as  soon  cease  to  exist.  A 
new  store  of  recollections  might  be  laid  up  in  a 
new  life,  but  if  he  had  the  choice,  who  would 
have  the  heart  to  begin  again?  The  idea  of  a 
fresh  start  in-  a  new  world  would  have  little 
fascination  for  us  if  we  could  know  that  we 
should  never  see  again,  even  in  memory,  a  face 
we  had  loved;  never  hear,  even  in  imagination, 
the  friendly  voices  which  once  delighted  us. 
Should  we  care  to  awake  possessed  of  nothing 
save  that  indefinable  something  which  we  call 
"personality,"  whose  proclivities  alone  would 
bear  witness  to  our  forgotten  past?  Would  any 
man  choose  to  live  again  if  he  were  sure  he  would 
be  unable  to  recall  the  image  of  any  friend,  how- 
ever intimate,  even  of  that  most  intimate  friend 
of  all — his  forgotten  self? 
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Sayings  of  the  Children' 
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"J^h"^^y>     what     distinguished     foreigner 

aided  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution?"  Johnny 
(after  a  pause) — "God." 

Tommy — We  have  got  a  new  baby  at  our 

house.  Sally  (with  upturned  nose) — We  don't 
want  one;  we've  got  a  piano. 

While  walking  in  the  suburbs,  the  Bishop 

of  Norwich  met  a  little  girl  of  about  eight  or 
nine,  who  asked:  "Oh,  please  sir,  will  you  open 
this  gate  for  me?"  The  Jjishop,  smiling  on  the 
demure  little  maiden,  held  back  the  gate  for  her 
to  pass  through  and  when  she  thanked  him  with 
a  smile,  he  asked  her  if  she  was  not  big  enough 
to  open  the  garden  gate  herself.  "Oh,  yes,  sir," 
she  replied,  sweetly;  "but,  you  see,  the  paint  is 
wet  and  I  should  have  dirtied  my  hands." 

^A  gentleman  went  into  a  shop  one  day  to 

buy  something.  It  was  early,  and  the  shop- 
keeper and  his  little  boy  were  alone  in  the  house. 
The  shopkeeper  had  to  go  upstairs  to  get  his 
cashbox  in  order  to  procure  some  change,  but  be- 
fore doing  so  he  went  into  the  little  room  next  to 
the  shop  and  whispered  to  the  boy :  "Watch  the 
gentleman  that  he  don't  steal  anything,"  and, 
bringing  him  out,  seated  him  on  the  counter.  As 
soon  as  the  shopkeeper  returned  the  child  sang 
out,  "Pa.  he  didn't  steal  anvthing;  I  watched 
him." 

A  child  of  Sunny  Italy,  with  organ  and 

monkey  attachment,  stoi>ped  in  front  of  a  house 
to  the  manifest  delight  of  a  little  three-year-old 
girl.  After  watching  the  antics  of  the  red- 
skirted  monkey  for  several  minutes  the  little 
one  begged  a  penny  from  her  mother  to  give  to 
the  monkey.  When  she  returned  from  the  hall- 
door  her  mother  asked  what  she  had  done  with 
the  penny.  "I  gave  it  to  the  monkey,  mamma," 
was  the  reply.  "And  what  did  he  do  with  it?" 
queried  the  mother.    "lie  gave  it  to  his  papa!" 

A  story  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  said  to 

be  telling  against  himself  just  now  is  good  enough 
to  be  true.  A  well-known  inspector  of  schools 
spent  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  in  impressing 
upon  the  little  girls  of  a  school  near  Birmingham 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  wonderful  nature  of 
flowers,  of  trees,  and  of  running  streams.  At 
the  end  of  his  discourse  he  thought  fit  to  put  a 
few  questions.  "Now,  who  is  it,"  he  asked,  "who 
made  these  wonderful  things?  Who  is  it  who 
made  each  blade  of  grass?"  "Mr.  Chamberlain  !" 
was  the  prompt  answ^er  of  the  little  girl  who  was 


♦Compiled  from  Contemporariejf, 


top.  "Surely,"  said  the  inspector,^  rather  taken 
aback,  "surely  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  not  make 
a  blade  of  grass?"  "O !"  said  the  little  girl,  "you 
must  be  a  pro-Boer  I" 

Little  Edith  had  been  very  sick,  but  was 

convalescent.  Waking  up  suddenly  and  finding 
a  strange  lady  at  her  bedside,  she  asked:  "Are 
you  the  doctor?"  "No  dear,"  replied  the  lady, 
"Fm  your  trained  nurse."  "Oh !"  exclaimed 
Edith  pointing  to  a  cage  hanging  near  the  win- 
dow, "trained  nurse,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
trained  canary." 

^A  pretty  anecdote  is  related  of  a  child  who 

was  greatly  perturbed  by  the  discovery  that  her 
brothers  had  set  traps  to  catch  birds.  Questioned 
as  to  what  she  had  done  in  the  matter,  she  re- 
plied: "I  prayed  that  the  traps  might  not  catch 
the  birds."  "Anything  else?"  "Yes,"  she  said. 
"I  then  prayed  that  God  would  prevent  the  birds 
getting  into  the  traps,  and,"  as  if  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  works,  "I  went  and  kicked 
the  traps  all  to  pieces." 

The   youngest   daughter   of   Mrs.    Walter 

Damrosch  was  about  finishing  her  prayers  the 
other  night  when  she  abruptly  asked  her  mother 
to  "please  leave  the  room,"  as  there  was  something 
for  which  she  wished  to  give  extra  and  special 
thanks.  Her  mother  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was,  but  the  child  let  it  be  understood  that  it  was 
of  too  personal  and  private  a  nature  for  even  a 
mother  to  know  about.  Her  mother  accordingly 
withdrew;  but  the  next  night,  when  the  same  re- 
quest was  made,  she  insisted  upon  knowing  just 
what  it  meant.  "Well,"  said  the  little  girl,  after 
much  persuasion,  "I  just  wanted  to  give  fanks  for 
bein'  Mowed  to  steal  some  sugar  the  other  day !" 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  of  four  years 

or  less,  of  fractious,  but  affectionate  disposition, 
and  who  had  a  sweet  and  patient  elder  sister 
named  Lily.  After  putting  the  little  one  to  bed 
one  night  their  mother  overheard  her  offering 
the  following  prayer:  "Now,  God,  you  know  I 
can't  be  good,  but  give  me  a  hundred  chances, 
and  then  if  I'm  not  good  to  Lil  let  me  die  !"t 

The  daughter  of  a  prominent  clergyman  in 

New  York  City  was  playing  with  her  little  chum 
the  other  day.  The  latter  said,  "Oh,  you  ought  to 
see  the  nice  large  egg  my  hen  laid  this  morning. 
It  is  the  largest,  prettiest  egg  I  ever  saw." 
"Pshaw !"  said  the  dominie's  daughter,  "that  ain't 
nothing,  my  papa  laid  a  corner  stone  last  week."t 

tContribyted  to  Current  Literature. 
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Child  Verse 


Bhymeinate J.  C.  C.  Patteraon 

What  do  you  think  the  sailor 

Why.  nothing  more  nor  less  than 

Which  some  one  left  in  an  old 

Of  very  long-forgotten 

Then  with  his  head  and  heart 

He  cried,  "I  mind  not  any 

And  firmly  walked  out  past  the 

But  a  Turkish  Khan,  with  ardent 

At  this  saying  grew 

And  said,  "He  shall  not 

While  I  am  Khan  of  this 

And  though  it  now  may  be  too 

On  board  my  yacht  Fll  make  him 

And  should  he  there  his  lies 

Or  to  my  crew  try  to 

With  a  capstan-bar  I'll  break  his 

And  hang  him  up  on  a  board 

And  then  to  my  subjects  Til 

In  an  address  on  affairs  of 

That  this  man  had  one  serious 

Which  would  tend  to 

The  nation's  honor,  and  make 

The  lives  of  all.  so  I  couldn't 

So  long  as  the  life  of  a 

To  throw  him  down  from  the  minaret 

Or  give  him  a  dose  of 


....  8t.  Nicholas 

ate? 

bait. 

crate 

date. 

elate 

fate," 

gate. 

hate, 

irate, 

jubilate 

Khanate; 

late, 

mate; 

narrate, 

orate, 

pate, 

quadrate; 

relate, 

state, 

trait, 

underrate 

vibrate 

wait 

Xerobate 

yate, 

zirconate. 


The  Sand  Man  Mary  H.  Planner Qwkl  Houaeheeping 

The    Sand-man    carries    lint 

Made  of  raveled  thistle-down. 
All  powdered  o'er  with  pollen 

From  drowsy  poppies  blown. 
And  he  cures  all  Baby's  hurts — 

With  his  sleepy,  soothing  hand, 
As  he  rubs  on  his  salve  fresh  from  Dreamland. 

Come   Whack-on-the-forehead, 

And  Bump-on-the-nose, 
And  Cut-on-thc-finger. 

And  Tiny-stumped-tocs, 
And  Poor-little-bce-sting, 

And  Stumble-and-fall, 
And  Slap-bang  and  Bruisy; 

Come  one,  and  come  all. 
And  use  of  the  salve  of  the  Sand-man. 

Just  lay  your  little  head 

In  your  own  dear  mamma's  lap 
And  close   the  tear-glued  lashes 

As  if  to  take  a  nap; 
Then  listen  for  the  Sand-man, 

Crooning  low  a  slumber  song, 
While  he  rubs  on  the  salve  fresh  from  Dreamland. 

Come  Whack-on-the-forehead, 

And  Bump-on-the-nose, 
And.  Cut-on-the-finger, 

And  Tinv-stumped  toes. 
And    Poor-little-bee-sting. 

And  Stumble-and-fall, 
And  Slap-bang  and  Bruisy: 

Come   one,  and  come  all. 
And  use  of  the  salve  of  the  Sand-man. 


Mlaa  Kitty's  Lament Ruth  Sprague Mew  York  Press 

It  may  be  you  think  it  is  fun,  Mistress  Bess, 

To  dress  me  all  up  like  a  guy — 
In  your  big  Paris  dolly's  old  second  best  dress. 

With  a  sunbonnet  over  my  eye. 

You  say  I  look  "cunning"  and  "awfully  sweet," 

But  what  do  I  care  about  that? 
I'd  rather  chase  flies  on  my  four  little  feet, 

And  be  just  a  plain  fur-dressed  cat. 

It  was  very  kind  of  you,  that  I  will  say. 
To   give   me   that   saucer   of   cream. 

But  these  horrid  old  bonnet  strings  got  in  the  way, 
And  dragged  off  the  milk  in  a  stream. 

I   really  and  truly  don't  care  about  style, 

If  sunbonnets  are  "all  the  go." 
I  d  rather  just  chase  my  tail  once  in  a  while 

Than  to  be  all  dressed  up  here  for  show. 

If  I  did  not  love  you  a  lot.  Mistress  Bess, 
I  would  scratch,  I  would  bite,  I  would  tear 

Till  I'd  gotten  quite  rid  of  this  horrible  dress. 
And  the  bonnet  I'd  give  a  big  scare. 

A  Lost  Type Detroit  Free  Press 

Oh,  for  a  glimpse  of  a  natural  boy — 

A  boy  with  freckled  face. 
With  forehead  white  'neath  tangled  hair 

And  limbs  devoid  of  grace; 

Whose  feet  toe  in,  while  his  elbows  flare; 

Whose    knees    are    patched    all    ways; 
Who  turns  as  red  as  a  lobster  when 

You  give  him  a  word  of  praise. 

A  boy  who's  born  with   an   appetite. 

Who  seeks  the  pantry  shelf 
To  eat  his  "piece"  with  resounding  smack — 

Who    isn't    gone    on    himself; 

A  "Robinson  Crusoe"  reading  boy. 

Whose  pockets  bulge  with  trash: 
Who  knows  the  use  of  rod  and  gun. 

And   where   the   brook   trout   splash. 

It's  true  he'll  sit  in  the  easiest  chair, 
With  his  hat  on  his  tousled  head; 

That   his   hands   and  .feet  arc   everywhere, 
For  youth  must  have  room  to  spread. 

But  he  doesn't  dub  his  father  "old  man," 

Nor  deny  his  mother's  call. 
Nor  ridicule  what  his  elders  say. 

Or  think   that   he    knows    it  all. 

A  rough  and  wholesome  natural  boy 

Of  a  good  old-fashioned  clay; 
God  bless  him,  if  he's  still  on  earth. 

For  he'll  make  a  man  some  day. 
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Brief  Comment:  Literary  Sayings  and  Doings 


TT 


The    annual    cricket    match    between    the 

Authors  and  Artists  of  England  was  won  on  the 
field  of  Esher,  Surrey,  recently.  It  is  said  that 
the  Artists  were  perhaps  the  heavier  eleven,  but 
with  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  magnificent  physique  to 
balance  the  slenderness  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  and 
Mr.  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  the  average  of  the  Au- 
thor's team  was  far  above  puny.  The  Authors 
were  a  well-groomed  company,  but  the  Artists 
bore  away  the  palm  in  the  matter  of  millinery, 
their  blazers  being  marked  by  a  harmony  of  color 
foreign  to  the  Authors,  and  their  caps  bearing 
a  dainty  device  designed  by  the  head  of  the 
eleven,  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  R.A.  Mr.  Abbey  beat 
Mr.  Barrie  (who  captained  the  Authors)  in  the 
toss,  and  selected  to  bat.  Doctor  Doyle  bowled. 
He  captured  five  wickets  for  about  fifty  runs,  no 
small  feat,  for  the  Artists  scored  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung  kept  wicket, 
beautifully,  till  a  bumping  ball  cut  open  his  fore- 
head, then  still  stood  pluckily  to  the  gloves  and 
pads  till  his  blood-covered  spectacles  made  wicket- 
keeping  impossible  any  longer.  Mr.  Barrie  showed 
a  disposition  to  fall  down  whenever  a  ball  came  his 
way ;  in  fact  he  remarked  at  luncheon  that  he  al- 
ways fell  down  and  soiled  his  flannels  in  the  early 
stage  of  a  cricket  match,  and  then  kept  looking  at 
everybody  else's  knees  in  the  hope  that  they  had 
had  the  same  misfortune.  The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick- 
Jones  at  slip  and  Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock  at  point 
were  safe  to  stop  anything  going  their  way.  The 
Authors  realized  one  hundred  and  three,  being 
defeated  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  runs,  Mr. 
F.  Frankfort  Moore  came  on  to  the  grounds  in 
a  motor-tricycle  which  was  the  cause  of  some 
amusement  as  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  proudly  ex- 
pounded its  virtue  to  all  and  sundry,  the  ma- 
chine meanwhile  contradicting  his  praises  by  bog- 
gling and  hitching,  snorting  and  giving  other 
manifestations  of  perverse  unmanageability.  Mr. 
Barrie  when  oflF  play  kept  score  in  the  pavilion, 
amusing  all  about  him  by  a  quaint  parody  of  the 
style  in  which  the  ordinary  cricket  reporter  would 
describe  the  match. 

The  Literary  World   (London)   notices  a 

curious  blunder  in  The  Crisis.  On  page  329  is 
the  following  passage: 

Her  fingers  fell  upon  the  keys.  That  wondrous 
hvmn  which  Judge  Whipple  loved,  which  for  ages 
(sic)  had  been  the  comfort  of  those  in  distress, 
floated  softly  with  the  night  air  out  of  the  open 
window.     It  was  "Lead,  kindly  light." 

This  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  i860  at  which 


date  the  hymn  Lux  Benigna  was  just  twenty- 
seven  years  old. 

^A  letter  recently  written  by  Mrs.  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson  to  a  friend  in  this  country  tells 
why  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  was  selected  to  write 
her  husband's  biography.    Mrs.  Stevenson  writes : 

When  Mr.  Colvin,  owing  to  continued  ill-health 
and  the  peremptory  claims  of  his  official  work,  re- 
linquished the  task,  I  was  at  a  loss,  for  a  time, 
where  to  look  for  his  successor.  After  much  de- 
liberation it  seemed  to  me — and  to  Mr.  Colvin — 
that  Mr.  Balfour,  a  relative,  a  friend,  a  member  of 
the  family  at  Vailima  during  the  concluding  and 
perhaps  most  interesting  period  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
life,  was  more  fitted  than  anyone  else  to  take  Mr. 
Colvin's  place.  Mr.  Balfour's  close  intimacy  dur- 
ing those  troublous  years  in  Samoa  gave  him  a 
sympathetic  insight  into  my  husband's  character 
that  no  other  biographer  could  aspire  to.  Indeed, 
of  all  Mr.  Stevenson's  friends^  there  was  none 
so  adequately  equipped  to  write  his  biography. 
Though  at  first  Mr.  Balfour  shrank  from  an  under- 
taking so  unforeseen  and  difficult,  he  in  the  end 
gave  way  to  my  wish,  admiting  the  justness  of  my 
contention  that  the  work  was  a  duty  he  had  no  right 
to  shirk.  An  added  interest  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
my  husband's  unpublished  manuscript  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  work. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  finished  his  biography  and  it 
will  appear  in  November  in  two-volume  form.  The 
work  is  rich  in  original  and  unpublished  manu- 
script letters  and  diaries  of  travel,  and  reminis- 
cences including  a  valuable  fragment  of  auto- 
biography. A  complete  bibliography  of  Steven- 
son's work  is  also  given. 

^The  vexed  question  is  frequently  asked  by 

the  publisher,  "Does,  or  does  not,  serial  publica- 
tion tend  to  promote  interest  in  a  work  of  fiction 
when  it  is  published  as  a  book?"  The  only  an- 
swer, with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  it,  that 
has  been  arrived  at,  is  that,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
story,  it  hurts  the  sale  of  the  book,  but,  when  the 
story  is  a  good  one,  it  helps  it  immensely.  There 
must  be  a  some  truth  in  this  conclusion,  for 
Messrs.  Harper  Brothers  report  that  interest  in 
their  two  magazine  serials,  Gilbert  Parker's  The 
Right  of  Way  and  Miss  Wilkins's  The  Portion  of 
Labor,  has  already  resulted  in  large  advance  or- 
ders for  thes€  two  novels  in  book  form  which 
have  exceeded  their  expectations.  Indeed,  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Wilkins,  the  orders  already  received 
for  this  book  excel  any  advance  orders  they  have 
ever  received  for  their  publications  by  this  author. 
Miss  Wilkins's  Understudies,  by  the  way,  has 
gone  into  a  third  edition,  and  in  England  the 
growing  appreciation  of  her  work  is  evidenced 
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by  the  quickened  demand  for  this  latest  of  her 
books. 

^The  late  Bishop  Stubbs  confessed  that  he 

used  to  read  Monte  Cristo  once  a  year  before  he 
was  a  Bishop,  and  after  he  became  one,  found 
it  necessary  to  read  it  twice  a  year. 

H.  M.  Greenleaf  in  the  August  Bookman 

makes  and  answers  these  clever  queries  about 
authors : 

1.  What  does  Anthony  Hope? 

To  Marietta  Holley. 

2.  What  happens  when  John  Kendrick  Bangs? 

Samuel  Smiles. 

3.  When  is  Marian   Evan   Cross? 

When  William  Dean  Howells. 

4.  When  did  Thomas  Buchanan  Read? 

Just  after  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 

5.  Why  was  Rider  Haggard? 

Because  he  let  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

6.  Why  is  Sarah  Grand? 

To  make  Andrew  Marvel. 

7.  How  long  will  Samuel  Lover? 

Until  Justin  Winsor. 

8.  What  gives  John   Howard   Payne? 

When  Robert  Burns  Augustus  Hare. 

9.  When  did  Mary  Mapes  Dodge? 

When  George  W.  Cutter. 

10.  Where  did  Henry  Cabot  Lodge? 

In  Mungo  Park,  on  Thomas  Hill. 

11.  Why  did  Lewis  Carroll? 

To  put  a  stop  to  Francis  Quarles. 

12.  Why  is  George  Canning? 

To  teach  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

13.  What  ailed  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe? 

Bunyan. 

14.  What  does  Charles  Reade? 

The  Bookman. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  almost  as  poetic  on 

the  flight  of  the  automobile  as  on  that  of  the  bee. 
He  essays  to  sing  the  praise  of  the  horseless 
wagon  in  the  Figaro: 

Space  and  his  invisible  brother,  time,  are  really 
the  two  great  adversaries  of  man.  We  should  be 
like  the  gods  if  we  could  triumph  oyer  them.  Time 
seems  invincible  since  he  has  neither  body  nor 
form  or  organ  by  which  we  could  seize  him.  He 
passes  and  leaves  traces  which  are  almost  always 
painful,  like  the  harmful  shadow  of  some  inevitable 
being  whom  we  can  never  perceive.  It  is  more- 
over probable  that  he  does  not  exist  in  himself, 
that  he  has  no  existence  save  in  our  thoughts  and 
that  we  can  never  subjugate  this  phantom  which 
is  a  necessary  part  of  our  organically  defective 
imagination.  As  for  space,  his  magnificent  brother, 
who  clothes  himself  in  the  green  robe  of  the  fields, 
the  yellow  vale  of  the  desert,  the  blue  mantle  of 
the  ocean  and  throws  over  all  the  azure  of  the  ether 
and  the  gold  of  the  stars,  doubtless  he  has  already 
suffered  many  a  defeat;  but  never  hitherto  had  man 
seized  him  bodily,  so  to  speak,  to  struggle  with  him 
alone  faCe  to  face.  .  .  .  Here,  in  this  little 
chariot  of  fire,  so  docile,  so  light  and  so  miracu- 
lously indefatigable,  between  the  wings  of  this 
bird  of  flame  which  flies  skimming  the  earth  to 
show  us  the  flowers,  which  caresses  the  fields  of 
grain,  drinks  in  the  breath  of  the  streams,  lingers 


in  the  shadows  of  the  tree,  enters  the  villages  and 
sees  the  open  doors  and  the  tables  set,  rests  by 
the  wayside  inn  through  the  noon-day  heat  and 
then  starts  on  still  singing  to  go  at  one  bound 
and  see  what  is  taking  place  among  other  men  at 
a  distance  of  a  three  days'  march  and  within  the 
hour  enters  upon  a  new  world — here,  indeed,  space 
has  become  truth  human,  proportioned  to  our  eyes 
and  to  the  needs  of  our  soul  which  is  at  once  slow 
and  rapid,  narrow  and  colossal,  petty  and  insatiable. 
Space,  at  last,  can  be  assimilated  and  offer  cease- 
lessly at  every  point  all  of  those  beauties  which  it 
formerly  yielded  up  only  after  painful  effort. 

George   Cabot  Lodge,  son  of  the  junior 

Senator  from  Massachusetts,  has  entered  the  field 
of  fiction,  having  just  finished  his  first  novel.  Mr. 
Lodge  graduated  at  Harvard  a  few  years  ago  and 
is  now  twenty-five  years  old.  The  fiction  is  a 
realistic  one,  being  a  story  of  intrigue  and  de- 
ception. The  publication  of  the  booK  has  not  yet 
been  fully  arranged  for. 

"Sargent  Kayme,"  author  of  the  Anting- 

Anting  stories  of  Philippine  army  life,  is  not,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  a  soldier  in  the  United 
States  service.  He  is  a  well-known  New  England 
author,  who  in  broadening  out  into  this  new  field 
of  adventurous  fiction  has  fallen  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  using  a  pseudonym. 

-Biographies  of  Lowell  and  of  Longfellow 

are  about  to  appear.  The  first,  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder,  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  a  close  friend  of  Lowell, 
will  print  many  of  the  poet-statesman*s  letters 
and  writings  never  before  collected  and  will  re- 
veal much  of  the  intimate  personal  and  home  life 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Scudder's  ambition  has  been 
to  make  this  the  authoritative  life  of  Lowell. 
The  biography  will  issue  in  two  volumes  in 
October  from  the  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  The  Longfellow  life  is  by  Prof. 
George  R.  Carpenter  of  Columbia  and  will  ap- 
pear as  one  of  the  Beacon  Biographies  published 
by  Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

^At  the  recent  Publishers'  Congress  at  Leip- 

sic  M.  Paul  Ollendorf,  of  Paris,  made  some  re- 
markable charges  against  the  press  of  France: 

The  almost  total  absence  to-day  of  any  kind  of 
literary  review  in  the  majority  of  French  daily 
papers  has  for  some  time  been  a  complaint  of  the 
public.  As  a  consequence,  the  French,  in  spite  of 
the  incontestable  brilliancy  of  their  intellectual  pro- 
ductions, remain  the  nation  worst  served  in  this 
respect.  It  is  easy,  he  said,  to  show  that,  apart 
from  paid  puffs  and  advertisements,  French  daily 
papers  no  longer  keep  their  readers  informed  as  to 
contemporary  literature.  But  while  we  sec  over 
almost  all  France  such  a  savage  proscription  of  all 
literary  criticism,  on-  the  other  hand,  no  vaudeville, 
farce,  ballet  or  pantomime  is  acted  on  the  boards  of 
even  the  most  third  rate  of  theaters  without  every 
journal  giving  it  a  report. 
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James  Creelman,  the  newspaper  correspondent, 
has  lately  returned  from  a  five  months'  trip,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  went  up  the  Nile  to  Khartoum. 


The  author  of  the  Manager  of  the  B.  and  A., 
Mr.  Vaughn  Kester,  is  a  member  of  the  large 
and  increasing  society  of  ex-Cosmopolitan  editors. 
He  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  thirty  years  ago,  and 
has  lived  in  Ohio,  Florida,  Virginia  and  New 
York.  He  is  a  brother  of  Paul  Kester,  the  play- 
wright. 


Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  this  country,  but  in  point  of  fact  v/as  born  in 
London  and  educated  in  England  and  Austria. 
As  a  young  man  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
a  London  architect's  office.  For  some  years 
Washington  has  been  his  home  and  he  has 
achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  political 
correspondent. 


Mrs.  Ethel  Lillian  Voynich,  author  of  the  novel 
Jack  Raymond,  of  which  last  month  we  found  it 
impossible  to  speak  in  commendation,  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  of  Russian  birth.  She  is  of  English 
parentage  and  was  born  in  Ireland  thirty-three 
years  ago.  Her  husband  is  a  Pole,  a  native  of 
Lithuania  who,  unwilling  to  live  under  the  Rus- 
sian government,  took  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land. 


J^Iaxim  Gorki,  the  young  Russian  novelist 
whose  fame  is  in  many  mouths,  has  written  for  a 
Russian  journal,  from  which  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  translates  it,  an  autobiographical  sketch. 
Readers  of  Current  Literature  will  be  able  from 
it  to  supplement  the  account  of  Gorki  given  by 
us  last  month. 

**I  was  born,"  he  writes,  "on  March  14,  1868  or 
1869,  in  Nizni-Novgorod,  in  the  family  of  Vassili 
Vassilzcwitsch  Kaschirin,  dyer,  to  his  daughter 
Warwara  and  Maxim  Sawwatjev  Pjeschkow,  who, 
according?  to  his  sign,  was  an  upholsterer.  Thence- 
forth I  have  borne  honorably  anj  without  a  stain 
the  title  of  a  member  of  the  guild  of  artists.  I  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Alexei,  but  in  choosing  a 
pseudonym  I  preferred  my  father's  name  Maxim. 
My  real  name  is  therefore  Alexei  Maximowitsch 
Pjeschkow. 

"My  father  died  in  Astrachan  when  I  was  five 
years  old.  After  the  death  of  my  mother  my 
'grandfather  placed  me  in  a  shoe  store.  I  was 
then  nine  years  old,  and  my  jjrrandfather 
had  taught  me  to  read  in  the  Psalter  and 
Prayer  Book.     I  ran  away  from  my  studies  and 


became  a  draughtsman's  apprentice — ran  away 
from  him  and  entered  the  workshop  of  a  painter  of 
saint's  images;  then  I  served  on  a  steamer  as  a 
cook's  boy;  then  I  became  a  gardener's  assistant. 
Here  I  remained  till  my  fifteenth  year,  spending  all 
my  time  in  zealously  reading  the  classical  produc- 
tions of  unknown  authors,  such  as  Guak;  or 
Unshakable  Fidelity,  Andreas  Fearnaught, 
Jaschka  the  Cutthroat,  etc.  While  I  was  serving 
as  cook's  boy  on  the  steamboat,  the  cook,  Smury, 
had  gained  a  powerful  influence  over  my  develop- 
ment. He  persuaded  me  to  read  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints,  Eccarthausen,  Gogol,  Gljeb  Uspenski, 
Dumas  Pere  and  various  books  on  Freemasonry. 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  a  sworn  enemy  of  all 
books  and  of  all  printed  paper,  even  including  my 
passport. 

"After  my  fifteenth  year  I  felt  a  passionate  wish 
to  learn,  in  pursuance  of  which  I  betook  myself 
to  Kasan,  under  the  impression  that  knowledge 
would  be  imparted  free  to  all  who  desired  it.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case;  so 
I  went  to  work  in  a  pretzel  bakery,  at  a  salary  of 
three  rubles  a  month.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  work  I 
tried  this  was  the  hardest.  In  Kasan  I  came  into 
relations  with  the  Lost  People  and  lived  long 
with  them.  I  worked  on  the  places  on  the 
Volga,  now  as  a  woodchopper,  now  as  a  porter, 
and  during  this  time  read  every  book  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on,  which  various  kind  people 
supplied  me  with.  I  got  along  very  badly,  and  in 
1888  even  tried  to  kill  myself  by  shooting  a  bullet 
into  my  body.  I  lay  a  long  time  in  the  hospital, 
but  finally  recovered  and  went  into  the  apple  trade. 

"I  finally  turned  my  back  on  inhospitable  Kasan, 
to  try  my  luck  in  Zarizyn,  where  I  got  a  job  as  a 
railroad  attendant.  Then  I  returned  to  Nizni, 
where  I  had  to  go  up  for  the  army.  But  since  they 
could  not  make  use  of  fellows  with  holes  in  their 
bodies,  I  escaped  the  fate  of  becoming  a  soldier." 

Gorki  is  at  present  in  prison  at  Nizni-Novogo- 
rod  as  a  political  suspect.  The  police,  having 
searched  his  house,  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
evidence  against  him,  however,  and  his  friends  are 
hoping  for  his  speedy  release,  while  all  Russia  is 
said  to  be  watching  the  proceedings  in  his  case  with 
suspense.  A  letter  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
says  that  Gorki  is  suffering  from  rheumatism  due 
to  the  dampness  of  the  prison  in  which  he  is  con- 
fined. His  features  are  pale  and  he  has  no  desire 
for  work.  He  takes  a  daily  walk  of  two  hours  in 
the  prison  court  yard;  his  wife,  Ekaterina  Paw- 
lowna,  has  demanded  a  medical  examination  for 
him  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  The 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  prisoners, 
who  have  made  him  all  manner  of  little  presents 
such  as  could  be  prepared  in  prison,  as  well  as  by 
the  under  prison  officials,  is  touching.  The  police 
have  made  special  efforts  to  find  the  latest  sketches 
by  Gorki,  Spring  Melodies  and  The  Author 
Who  Become  Arrogant,  both  of  which  arc  said 
to  deal  with  the  most  recent  occurences  in  Russia. 
Gorki  himself  is  said  to  feel  deep  regret  at  the 
fruitlessness  of  the  recent  uprisings  there.  The 
latest  report  is  that  the  chief  of  the  Russian 
police,    the    Assistant    Minister    of    the    Interior, 
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Count   Swiatopolk-Mirsky,   has   arrived   at   Nizni- 
Novgorod  to  investigate  his  case. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Lush,  who  has  now  followed 
his  great  success  in  The  Federal  Judge  by  The 
Autocrats,  is  a  western  newspaper  man.  He  was 
born  in  Wisconsin  in  1861,  learned  the  printing 
trade,  and  later  was  on  the  reportorial  staff  of 
Chicago  papers — the  Evening  Journal  and  the 
Record. 


Mr.  W.  Holman  Hunt  has  finished  his  auto- 
biography. 


John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Authors*  Society.  She 
is  the  fifth  woman  to  be  thus  honored. 


Maurice  Hewlett  has  not  gone  to  Italy  as  he 
intended  doing,  but  has  taken  a  house  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  believed  to  be  working  on  a  novel 
dealing  with  a  Scotch  historical  subject.  Mr. 
Hewlett  has  been  invited  to  lecture  before  an 
American  university  and  may  come  to  the  United 
States  this  winter. 


John  Morley  is  getting  on  but  slowly  with  his 
life  of  Gladstone.  He  has  thus  far  done  little 
beside  sorting  the  accumulation  of  papers  at 
Hawarden.  "Imagine  a  life  of  nearly  ninety 
years  full  to  the  utmost  capacity !"  says  Mr.  Mor- 
ley in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  progress 
he  is  making. 


The  felicitous  little  poem.  Passing,  by  Mrs. 
Louise  A.  McGaffey,  at  the  head  of  Minor  Key 
this  month,  may  indicate  the  source  of  the  poetic 
gifts  of  the  author  ©f  Sonnets  to  a  Wife.  Pass- 
ing is  a  late  product  of  the  pen  of  the  mother 
of  Mr.  Ernest  McGaffey;  her  work  has  been 
known  for  years  to  the  middle  west.  "My  life," 
writes  Mrs.  McGaffey,  "considered  biographically, 
contains  no  particulars  worth  mentioning;  only 
universals:  the  three  universals  common  to  the 
race  of  women,  namely,  birth,  marriage  and  death. 
The  two  first  I  have  already  experienced,  the  last 
I  am  awaiting  when  the  gods  are  willing." 


Friends  and  admirers  of  Mrs.  Green,  whose 
ways  and  words  have  not  infrequently  been  re- 
ported in  our  Sketch  Book,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  she  is  to  appear  in  book  form.  Much  curios- 
ity has  been  expressed  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Mrs.  Green's  sketches.  The  author  is  a  woman, 
and  her  name  is  Evelyn  Elyse  Rynd. 


band  of  young  Irish  writers,  is  by  marriage  Mrs. 
Hirtkson.  Bom  in  1861  in  Dublin,  she  is  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  her  native  land.  Educated 
at  the  Sienna  Convent,  at  Drogheda,  Miss  Tynan 
began  writing  verses  at  the  age  of  seventeen; 
it  was  not  however  until  eight  years  later  that  she 
issued  a  volume,  Louise  de  la  Valliere,  and  took 
her  place  among  the  promising  singers  of  the 
day,  her  work  being  strong  in  those  qualities 
which  appeal  to  imaginative  minds.  She  has 
since  printed  several  other  volumes  of  well-re- 
ceived verse.  In  1892  her  first  prose  volume 
appeared,  since  which  time  she  has  written  and 
published  some  ten  fictions.  Mr.  H.  A.  Hinkson, 
whose  wife  since  '93,  Katharine  Tynan  has  been, 
is  also  the  author  of  one  or  two  novels  of  Irish 
life. 


Dr.  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  can  claim  to  have  seen  about  as  much  of  the 
world  and  to  have  experienced  as  many  and 
varied  sensations  as  most  living  men.  His  nature 
is  adventurous  and  restless.  Doctor  Doyle's 
father  was  an  artist,  his  grandfather  was  a  well- 
known  caricaturist,  and  his  uncle,  Richard  Doyle, 
drew  pictures  for  Punch;  indeed  "Dickey"  Doyle 
designed  the  cover  of  Punch.  Though  born  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  Conan  Doyle  is  really  an 
Irishman.  He  has  traveled  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
practised  as  a  doctor  in  Southsea,  and  lived  in 
South  and  East  Africa.  He  has  stood  as  Liberal 
Unionist  candidate — for  Edinburgh ;  he  has  seen 
fields  of  war  as  a  hospital  secretary.  He  is  a 
crack  shot,  an  ardent  golfer,  a  smart  boxer,  a 
first-class  cricketer,  and  has  lately  taken  to  bal- 
looning. 


Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  after  forty-five  years  of 
public  service,  has  retired  from  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Fisheries  and  Harbor  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  receiving  a  civil  list  pension. 
In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Dobson  has  an  annuity 
of  £250  from  the  Crown,  in  recognition  of  his 
merits  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Dobson  expects  to  take 
a  long  holiday,  then  to  settle  down  to  the  task  of 
writing  a  life  of  Samuel  Richardson. 


"Lillian  Bell"  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Hoyt  Bogue.  She 
was  born  in  Chicago,  the  daughter  of  Major  Will- 
iam Bell.  She  began  writing  stories  when  she 
was  eight  years  old.  Mrs.  Bogue  is  personally 
extremely  charming,  with  an  unusually  animated 


manner. 


The  author,  Katharine  Tynan,  a  member  of  a 


George  Kcnnan,  who  recently  has  been  travel- 
ing through  Russia,  has  been  expelled  from  that 
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country.  The  notice  served  upon  Mr.  Kennan 
characterized  him  as  "untrustworthy  politically." 
Mr.  Kennan  informed  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg  of  the  action  of  the 
Russian  authorities,  but  made  no  request  for  in- 
tervention in  the  matter.  Mr.  Kennan  was  given 
but  a  few  hours  in  which  to  prepare  for  departure 
anxl  was  not  allowed  to  leave  his  room  in  the  in- 
terim, but  was  courteously  treated. 

Mr.  Kennan's  acquaintance  with  Russian  affairs 
began  in  1865,  when  he  was  with  one  of  the 
Russo-American  telegraph  exploring  parties  in 
Siberia.  In  1885  he  began  his  most  famous  jour- 
ney, traveling  fifteen  thousand  miles  through  the 
empire  of  the  Czar,  investigating  the  Russian 
exile  system,  and  visiting  the  convict  prisons  and 
mines.  The  results  of  this  journey  were  narrated 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Century  Magazine; 
their  publication  made  a  sensation. 


Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Sir  Lewis 
Morris,  and  other  literary  men  have  sent  let- 
ters of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Humanitarian  League,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  Royal  Buckhounds.  Mr.  Hardy 
writes : 

I  hold  it  to  be,  in  any  case,  immoral  and  un- 
manly to  cultivate  a  pleasure  in  compassing  the 
death  of  our  weaker  and  simpler  fellow-creatures 
by  cunning,  instead  of  learning  to  regard  their 
destruction,  if  a  necessity,  as  an  odious  task,  akin 
to  that,  say,  of  the  common  hangman.  In  this  view 
the  hunting  of  tame  stags  is  but  a  detail. 

Mr.  Meredith  desires  that  sport  should  be 
"cleansed  from  blood  and  cruelty,"  and  Sir  Lewis 
Morris  hopes  that  "one  of  these  days  an  English 
gentleman  may  prefer  to  leave  the  destruction  of 
tame  pheasants  to  his  poulterer. 


John  Fiske,  or  as  he  was  originally  named, 
Edmund  Fiske  Green,  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  March  30,  1842.  His  early  life  was 
spent  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  While  yet 
young  he  gave  evidence  of  that  faculty  of  assim- 
ilation which  was  always  the  wonder  of  those 
who  knew  him.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
reading  Caesar  and  Josephus,  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare; at  thirteen  he  could  repeat  pages  of  Vir- 
gil, Tacitus,  Horace  and  Sallust  with  apprecia- 
tion. This  faculty  of  appropriation  and  memory 
Mr.  Fiske  never  lost.  Mr.  Ho  wells  in  a  recent 
article  records  the  astonishment  he  felt  when 
once  Mr.  Fiske  repeated  verbatim  several  pages 
from  one  of  his  novels. 

When  he  was  thirteen,  he  took  the  name  by 
which  he  is  known — that  of  a  maternal  great- 
grandfather.   His  studies  were  self-directed  until 


he  entered  college;  the  power  of  concentration 
which  he  had  attained  working  alone  is  shown 
by  a  statement  made  by  him  in  later  life  that 
from  his  early  youth  he  had  studied  at  least 
twelve  hours  every  day.  He  entered  Harvard 
in  '61. 

It  was  in  1859  that  Darwin  published  his 
Origin  of  Species  and  in  i860  that  Spencer  issued 
the  programme  of  his  System  of  Synthetic  Philo- 
losophy.  These  works  fundamentally  influenced 
young  Fiske  and  give  direction  to  the  thought  and 
work  of  his  life.  He  was  still  in  college  and 
hardjy  twenty  years  old  when  he  wrote  an  essay 
on  Buckle's  Fallacies,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Scientific  Society  of  America.  Fiske 
was  graduated  in  arts  with  the  class  of  '63  and 
in  law  in  '65.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  developed 
little  inclination  toward  practise  and  soon  turned 
to  literature  as  a  profession.  In  '69  Mr.  Fiske 
was  appointed  University  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 
at  Harvard  and  in  '79  became  Assistant  Librar- 
ian. The  first  important  work  from  his  hand 
was  Myths  and  Mythmakers  (1868);  then  fol- 
lowed the  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy  (1874). 
In  the  latter  work  he  condensed  and  popularized 
the  teachings  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  con- 
tributed his  own  theory  of  the  prolongation  of 
infancy,  which  was  accepted  by  Darwin  and 
which  filled  a  gap  before  bridged  only  by  the 
vaguest  generalizations.  During  his  librarian- 
ship  he  also  published  The  Unseen  World,  and 
Darwinism  and  Other  Essays.  About  this  time 
also  Mr.  Fiske  became  widely  known  as  a  popular 
lecturer,  especially  on  American  history,  being 
received  with  great  favor  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  England  and  Scotland.  These  lec- 
tures resulted  in  the  well-known  historical  series 
unfortunately  left  uncompleted  by  his  death.  In 
*84-'85  Mr.  Fiske  delivered  before  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  a  series  of  lectures  which 
attracted  much  attention;  these  were  afterward 
published  in  two  little  books  which  in  their  day — 
a  day  not  distant  in  time  but  rapidly  becoming 
remote — had  a  profound  influence  upon  many 
minds  troubled  by  the  problem  of  adapting  the 
new  philosophy  to  the  old  beliefs:  The  Destiny  of 
Man  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  His  Origin,  and  The 
Idea  of  God  as  Affected  by  Modern  Knowledge. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Fiske  put  out  at  Cambridge 
numerous  historical  works,  beginning  with  Ameri- 
can Political  Ideas  (1885),  and  The  Critical 
Period  of  American  History  (1888).  In  this 
line  of  work  also  Mr.  Fiske  was  a  popularizer 
rather  than  an  original  investigator. 

His  death  occurred  at  Gloucester,  Massachu- 
setts, July  4th. 
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Sir  Walter  Besanfa  LoMt   About  the  last  piece  of  WOrk 

*•'*"'*  done  by  Sir  Walter  Besant 

was  the  writing  of  The  Story  of  King  Alfred.^ 
It  is  a  popular  history  of  the  great  king,  the 
millennial  celebration  of  whose  reign  is  now 
being  kept.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  this  from  the 
late  Sir  Walter: 

I  would  rather  write  a  book  for  the  people  than 
anything  else  that  the  world  can  oflFcr.  He  who 
reaches  the  heart  of  the  people  becomes  and  con- 
tinues an  abiding  force.  Truly  his  work  lives  after 
him — his  good  work.  What  could  man  desire  bet- 
ter than  for  all  these  years  to  be  a  champion  of 
religious  liberty  and  the  sturdy  individualism  which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  national  character  and 
national  history?  It  is  a  ^reat  ambition-»-there  can 
be  none  greater;  the  glories  that  a  State  can  offer 
—the  honor,  the  distinction,  the  wealth  are  insig- 
nificant before  such  an  achievement.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  entertain  the  ambition,  even  though 
it  is  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 

Sir  Walter  wrote  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Part  of  the  book  is  made  of  an  address  delivered 
at  Winchester,  preparatory  to  the  celebration — 
a  sketch  of  England  in  the  ninth  century — and  is 
perhaps  its  most  valuable  feature. 
Truth  Oexter-An  Unusual  Truth  Dexter*  is  rather  a 
Sort  curious  affair.    The  opening 

chapters  impress  one  unfavorably,  but  a  little 
perseverance  reaches  more  pleasing  things,  and 
soon  the  attention  is  enthralled  and  carried  for- 
ward with  entertained  and  breathless  interest. 
Either  the  early  chapters  and  the  later  ones  were 
written  by  two  distinct  persons  or  the  person 
who  started  out,  a  crude  and  uncouth,  or  else  an 
extremely  careless,  workman,  acquired  in  an 
amazingly  brief  time  an  amazingly  perfected  skill. 
The  first  and  second  chapters  are  actually  irritat- 
ing in  their  inadequacy  and  slovenliness ;  many  of 
the  later  ones  are  scintillant  with  every  grace, 
vibrant  with  passion,  coruscant  with  humor. 

"The  wind  died  out  above  Truth's  heart,  leaving 
it  a  wide  plain,  sodden  with  tears." 

The  pathos  of  some  of  these  later  scenes  is 
choking. 

"His  powers,  his  mental  scope,  his  logical  habits, 
his  personal  keenness,  his  over-mastering  elo- 
quence all  pointed  to  a  nobler  and  more  famous 
career.  He  felt  himself  able  to  master  the  ignored 
conditions,  to  pierce  the  possibilities,  to  marshal  the 
persuasions,  to  compel  the  future.  He  would  put 
his  finger  upon  the  weak  places  in  the  imagined 

>The  Story  of  King  Alfred.  By  Walter  Besant. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

2Truth  Dexter.  By  Sidney  McCall.  Little, 
^rown  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 


balances  of  power,  anticipate  the  inevitable  and 
gather  up  into  single  handed  thought  the  reins  of 
racial  destinies." 

This  is  no  unworthy  introduction  to  a  brilliant 
scene  in  which  the  British  Ambassador  and  an 
American  politician  sweep  the  range  of  world- 
politics.  Truth  Dexter  is  one  of  the  very  strong- 
est, and  in  its  progress  perhaps  the  most  com- 
pelling of  recent  novels. 

John    Oxenham    can    write 

A  Dreyfu,  Vara  ^^^  ^^^^.^^      ^^  ^^^  written 

better  ones  than  Our  Lady  of  Deliverance,*  but  it 
is  not  bad — a  romance  suggested  by  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  and  following  the  main  lines  of  that 
tragedy,  but  with  no  end  of  complicating  side 
issues.  It  is  a  slap-dash,  happy-go-lucky  sort 
of  tale,  with  all  kinds  of  adventures  crowding 
nights  and  days,  all  serving  well  the  purpose  of 
entertainment. 

ANewStoryhyChari99K.    A  book  which  appeared  sev- 
Lu9h  eral  years  ago  and  has  been, 

it  is  to  be  feared,  well-nigh  forgotten,  The  Federal 
Judge,  introduced  to  the  choice  few  who  read  it 
a  writer  concerning  whom  they  were  moved  to 
prophesy  a  brilliant  future.  Mr.  Charles  K.  Lush 
in  his  first  book  seemed  so  to  have  grasped  the 
American  political  system,  seemed  so  intimately 
familiar  with  the  secret  and  hidden  machinery  of 
large  municipal  affairs,  of  organized  habitual  and 
systematic  corruption  which — it  is  no  longer  a 
suspicion — ^permeates  not  alone  the  administration 
of  cities  but  the  execution  of  justice,  and  to  have 
added  to  this  knowledge  so  acute  a  psychological 
insight,  that  future  work  from  him  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  hope.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  that  hope  is  altogether  fulfilled  in  Mr.  Lush's 
new  book.  The  Autocrats.*  The  latter  has  at  the 
base  of  its  plot  an  assumption  so  improbable  as  to 
make  it  wholly  unnatural;  it  has  for  one  of  its 
features  a  series  of  episodes,  in  the  house  of  a 
mysterious  hermit,  which  is  merely  grotesque;  it 
has  no  well-studied  character  and  but  the  thin- 
nest kind  of  a  love  affair.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
reveals  more  convincingly  than  the  testimony 
taken  before  a  Reform  Commission  the  machina- 
tions of  corrupt  politics.  The  particular  episode 
upon  which  the  plot  hinges  is  the  effort,  a  suc- 
cessful one,  to  push  through,  in  spite  of  public 


*Our  Lady  of  Deliverance.  By  John  Oxenham, 
author  of  God's  Prisoner.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York. 

2The  Autocrats:  a  Novel.  By  Charles  K.  Lush. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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sentiment,  a  street  railroad  charter.  The  Auto- 
crats ought  to  sell  well  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  Cleveland. 

Qenesis  and  the  Higher    Doctor  Worcester^s  book  On 
Criticiam  Genesis^  has  occasioned  some 

slight  alarm  among  the  conservatives  in  his 
church,  but  a  reading  of  the  volume  fails  to  find 
in  it  any  conclusions  beyond  those  accepted  by 
the  most  moderate  critics  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  print  on  pages  290-92  a  condensation  of  the 
author's  views  regarding  Genesis.  Throughout 
the  volume  he  evinces  a  most  earnest  purpose  to 
put  the  dicta  of  modern  research  into  form  the 
least  uncongenial  to  those  reared  in  the  old,  un- 
critical views  regarding  the  Scriptures.  Doctor 
Worcester  has  a  considerable  gift  of  statement; 
he  writes  in  a  natural,  plain,  conversational  way 
and  thus  happily  gives  the  impression  of  a 
familiar  and  kindly  teacher. 

Without   question   the   most 

7A.  neology  of  muchi    ^^^^^^^^  ^^inking  upon  theo. 

logical  subjects  is  being  done  in  Germany.  It  is 
possiWe  that  the  conclusions  of  Albrecht  Ritschl 
may  not  be  satisfactory  either  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced or  to  the  more  conservative  students  of 
religion.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not 
only  the  historical  but  also  the  constructive  work 
of  the  great  Grerman  professor  has  been  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  development  of  modern 
Christian  thought.  To  minds  schooled  in  the  dry 
and  formal  methods  of,  say,  English  discussion  of 
doctrines,  the  Ritschlian  scientific  analysis  of 
dogma  and  history  is  a  revelation  of  the  freshest. 
Indeed  had  the  Ritschlian  school  done  no  more 
than  raise  its  cry  "Back  to  Christ  1"  it  would  have 
done  much  to  import  a  necessary  and  vital  con- 
cept into  the  perplexed  and  bewildered  religious 
thought  of  the  time.  Professor  Swing's  manual^ 
is  therefore  welcome.  It  is  an  introduction  to 
Ritschl.  Written  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  Ritschlian  theology,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  lacks  very  much  indeed  of  giving 
an  at  all  adequate  presentation  of  the  Bonn  spirit, 
how^ever  complete  formally  it  may  be. 

The  day  is  prolific  of  books 

Theology  In  eeneral        professing       tO    '  deal       with 

Christianity  from  the  changing  point  of  view,  to 
restate  it  in  terms  of  twentieth  century  knowledge 
or  to  defend  it  from  the  imputation  of  needing  re- 
statement. There  is  undoubtedly  tremendous  inter- 


est in  religious  topics,  one  result  of  it  being  the  pro 
duction  of  numerous  volumes,^  many  of  them  by 
uninformed  or  ill-informed  persons.  Few  would 
presume  to  write  upon  the  moot  questions  of  medi- 
cal science  or  to  deal  with  disputed  legal  points 
without  having  passed  through  special  training  in 
medicine  or  law,  but  a  like  hesitation  is  not  dis- 
played by  those  who,  untaught,  fancy  they  have 
ideas  concerning  the  Queen  and  Mother  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  volume.  Theology  at  the  Dawn  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,"  there  has  been  gathered  a 
symposium  of  essays  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  some  right  to  speak  and  the  result  is  a  book 
which  all  who  are  interested  in  the  current  discus- 
sion of  theological  topics  will  like  to  have.  This  is 
to  speak  generally,  for  there  may  be  some  question 
as  to  the  value  of  a  contribution  on  Christianity 
at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  written  by 
a  professional  antagonist,  as  well  as  concerning 
an  essay  on  Evolution  by  a  retained  special  plead- 
er against  it,  a  reactionary  of  extremely  moderate 
mental  horizon,  and  of  discussions  of  large  phil- 
osophic topics  by  reverend  gentlemen  whose 
pastoral  duties,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  must  occupy 
them.  There  are,  nevertheless,  in  this  volume  a 
good  number  of  essays  of  real  value,  and  as  a 
whole  the  book  may  be  said  to  display  fairly  the 
present  status  of  religious  thought — ^ill-digested, 
not  very  profound,  fragmentary,  but  extremely 
practical.  No  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  expected 
from  it  such  as  was  outlined  in  Lux  Mundi,  itself 
a  collection  of  essays  but  from  men  of  a  fairly 
definite  agreement  in  thought  and,  it  must  be  said, 
of  superior  intellectual  power.  No  master-word 
is  spoken,  no  great  principal  is  applied,  no  special 
illumination  is  shed;  what  we  get  is  an  index 
and  type  of  the  average  religious  thought  of  the 
day. 


*The  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Knowledge.  By  Rev.  Elwood  Worcester,  D.D. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.    $3.00. 

2Thc  Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl.  By  Albert 
Temple  Swing,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Obcrlin  Theological  Seminary.  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.,  New   York. 


iThe  Great  Mystery:  Two  Studies  on  the  Same 
Subject.  One  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  other 
in  the  Book  of  Nature.  By  Elizabeth  Miller 
Jefferys  and  William  Hamilton  Jefferys,  A.M., 
M.D.  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  75  cents. 

The  Creed  of  Presbyterians.  By  Rev.  Egbert 
Watson  Smith,  D.D.  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co., 
New  York.    60  cents.' 

The  Changing  View-Point  in  Religious  Thought 
and  other  Short  Studies  in  Present  Religious  Prob- 
lems. By  Henry  Thomas  Colestock,  A.M.,  B.D. 
E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.00. 

Birth  a  New  Chance.  By  Columbus  Bradford, 
A.  M.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Jesus.  By  George 
Wright  Buckley.  James  H.  West  Company, 
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Among  the  September  Magazines 


Outing  for  September  is  a  special  yachting 
number.  Mr.  J.  D.  Bell's  discussion  of  the  effect 
on  British  yachting  of  the  America's  Cup  con- 
tests is  especially  interesting.  Mr.  John  R. 
Spears  inquires  into  the  effect  of  this  competi- 
tion on  American  ship-building.  Taken  with  Mr. 
Henderson's  description  of  some  old-time  yacht 
matches,  these  articles  serve  to  impress  the  mar- 
velous improvement  which  has,  been  achieved  in 
this  type  of  craft.  Mr.  Spears  takes  a  large  view 
of  the  effect  of  the  America's  Cup  races  on  mari- 
time affairs  in  general. 

The  interest  in  the  races  has  turned  the  attention 
of  more  and  more  people  to  the  sea.  The  heart  of 
the  backwoodsman  and  of  the  cowboy  or  the  shep- 
herd on  the  plains  has  thrilled  at  the  reports  of 
American  superiority  in  the  pleasure  ship.  This 
stirring  of  their  pride  made  men  consider  in  the 
days  when  our  naval  ships  were  a  disgrace  to  us, 
whether  we  ought  not  to  excel  in  warships  as  well 
as  in  yachts.  And  now  our  navy,  ship  for  ship,  fears 
not  to  face  any  navy  in  Europe.  Our  yachting 
victories  turned  our  thoughts  also  to  our  merchant 
marine,  and  a  time  has  come  when  a  Crowninshield 
not  only  designs  a  famous  racer,  but  he  designs  and 
helps  to  build  a  merchant  ship  that  is  to  be  m  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  sea.  He  not  only  designed  Independence,  but 
he  designed  and  is  part  owner  of  the  first  jevcn- 
masted  schooner,  a  steel  vessel  to  carry  six  thousand 
tons  dead  weight,  that  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Nor  is  that  all.  An  honored  commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  a  man  who  made  his 
business  career  in  connection  with  railroads,  a  man 
whose  money  has  been  poured  out  with  unstinting 
hand  in  defense  of  the  America's  Cup,  has  reached 
out  recently  for  the  transatlantic  trade — has  bought 
so  many  steamers  in  that  trade  that  the  owners  of 
other  lines  have  been  frightened  into  a  "combine" 
to  maintain  "British  supremacy"  upon  the  high 
seas! 

The  America's  Cup,  as  a  British-offered  prize,  was 
but  an  unconsidered  trifle  in  the  affairs  of  a  few 
yachtsmen.  It  was  worth  one  hundred  ounces  of 
silver — in  those  days  less  than  $500.  But  in  its 
effects  on  yachts  and  yachting,  and  on  ships  and 
shipping — more  important  still  in  effects  on  Amer- 
ican men  and  maritime  policy — who  can  calculate 
its  results? 

The  illustrations  and  diagrams  which  accom- 
pany these  articles  are  of  rare  value. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  tells  us  in  McClure's 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  airship  is  probable, 
or  that  it  would  be  of  much  utility  if  it  were 
invented.  He  points  out  the  difficulties  which 
everyone  understands  are  connected  with  aerial 
navigation,  and  comments  on  less  familiar,  but 
what  he  believes  to  be  even  more  prohibitive 
difficulties. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  while  the  problem  of  a 


dirigible  balloon  may  be  within  the  power  of  in- 
ventive genius,  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  become 
a  vehicle  for  carrying  passengers  and  freight  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  very  common  and 
optimistic  reply  to  objections,  that  we  have  seen 
many  wonders,  therefore  nothing  is  impossible,  is 
not  a  sound  inference  from  experience  when  ap- 
plied to  a  wonder  long  sought  and  never  found. 

An  instalment  of  more  Dolly  Dialogues  from 
Anthony  Hope  gives  Howard  Chandler  Christie 
a  chance  to  draw  some  fetching  pictures  and  a 
pourboir  story  affords,  alas!  an  illustrative  op- 
portunity to  Hy.  Mayer.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
retells  the  story  of  the  Louisbourg  campaign,  and 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  gathers  an  inspiring  collec- 
tion of  tales  from  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find  as  a  colored 
frontispiece  to  one  of  the  great  magazines  of  the 
twentieth  century,  a  picture  of  an  animal  which 
might  be  a  horse  if  it  did  not  look  a  little  like 
a  zebra  and  have  a  face  like  a  fox,  and  to  turn 
into  the  magazine  and  find  other  sketches  of  the 
beast  giving  it  rather  the  look  of  a  giraffe,  and 
then  to  discover  that  these  are  imaginary  pictures 
of  an  animal  now  living  in  Central  Africa,  but 
which  scientists  have  only  now  learned  of  by 
finding  its  skin  in  possession  of  natives  of  the 
Semliki  forest.  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  okapi,  describes  and  pictures  the 
beast  in  McClure's  for  September.  Another  im- 
portant article  in  the  number  is  one  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Baldwin-Zeigler  expedition, 
announcing  the  plans  by  which  the  party  which 
sailed  from  Tromsoe,  Norway,  July  17th,  hope  to 
reach  the  North  Pole. 

In  the  Criterion  begins  a  series  of  reminis- 
cences by  General  James  Grant  Wilson  on  the 
southern  poet,  John  R.  Thompson  and  his  Lon- 
don experiences.  Thompson  abandoned  law  for 
literature  and  in  1847  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  About  the 
close  of  the  war  the  poet  went  to  England,  where 
he  was  welcomed  in  the  best  literary  society  and 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  Bulwer,  Browning, 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson,  as  well  as  with  fashion- 
able circles,  whose  sympathies  were  almost  uni- 
versally with  the  South.  General  Wilson's  extracts 
fi'om  Mr.  Thompson's  diary  are  very  readable 
reminiscences — of  which  the  following  extracts 
are  typical. 

Oct.  14. — Drank  tea  and  spent  the  evening  (Fearn 
and  I)   with  the  great  Thomas  Carlyle  at  No.   5  • 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea.     Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  has  been 
for  several  months  an  invalid,  made  her  appearance, 
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an  unusual  thing  as  wc  were  informed,  and  re- 
mained in  the  room  all  evening.  Lady  Ashburton 
and  Miss  Baring  came  in  after  tea.  Mr.  CarWle 
said  it  was  his  habit  to  drink  tea  at  the  rate  of  five 
cups.  He  ran  off  into  delightful  table-talk  about 
tea  and  coflfee,  telling  us  that  he'had  found,  in  Lord 
Russell's  Memoirs  of  Moore,  which  he  called  a 
"rubbishy  book,"  the  origin  of  the  word  "biggin"; 
it  comes  from  one  Biggin,  a  tinner,  who  first  made 
the  vessel  and  was  knighted  afterwards.  Then  he 
talked  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  recited  the  old 
verses  of  Think  of  This,  and  Smoke  Tobacco. 
Continuing,  Carlyle  said  there  was  but  ojie  honest 
pipe-maker  now  in  Great  Britain — a  Glasgow  man, 
who  used  clay  found  in  Devonshire.  Speaking  of 
colossal  fortunes  suddenly  acquired,  he  .gave  us  a 
most  brilliant  history  of  Hudson,  the  railway  king, 
from  first  to  last.  Of  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Edward  Irving  he  spoke  as  having  made  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  in  ^peculation,  which  aflForded 
the  sage  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  of 
affectionate  eulogy  of  Irving  himself.  Mr.  Carlyle 
inquired  about  the  Confederacy,  its  resources,  its 
army,  its  supplies  of  food  and  powder.  He  read  us 
a  letter  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  which  the 
New  England  philosopher  declared  that  the 
struggle  now  going  on  in  the  United  States  was 
the  great  battle  of  humanity.  Mr.  Carlyle  remarked 
that  he  could  make  no  sense  of  this  at  all.  He 
amusingly  referred  to  a  Mrs.  G- — ,  who  had  paid 
him  a  visit,  as  a  "flamy,  conspicuous  sort  of  a  per- 
son, who  had  a  notable  song  of  a  voice."  When  we 
rose  to  say  good  night,  he  called  a  servant  to  bring 
his  coat  and  boots  (for  he  had  received  us  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers),  accepted  a  cigar  which 
I  offered  him,  and  walked  with  us  to  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Grosvenor  Hotel — two  miles,  at  half 
past  eleven!  On  the  way,  passing  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, he  burst  out  into  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  architect,  of  whom  he  said 
that  there  was  a  rare  harmony,  and  certain  sweet 
veracity  in  all  Kis  work;  referring  to  Wren's  striking 
the  final  blow  upon  the  topmost  stone  of  St.  Paul's, 
as  perhaps  the  grandest  triumph  ever  accorded  to 
genius  of  its  lifetime.  We  mentioned  Tennyson  and 
he  spoke  with  great  affection  of  him,  but  deemed 
him  greatly  inferior  to  Burns;  had  known  "Alfred" 
for  a  score  of  years  or  more;  said  he  used  to  come 
in  hob-nailed  shoes  and  rough  coarse  coat  to  "blow 
a  cloud"  with  him  several  evenings  in  the  week. 
We  introduced  the  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  the  Chelsea  sage  asserted  that  his  book  on  Hb- 
erty  was  the  greatest  nonsense  he  had  ever  read, 
but  that  he  believed  it  was  very  popular  in  Russia! 
He  expressed  himself  very  despondingly  of  the 
future  of  Great  Britain— feared  that  it  was  in  its 
decadence — ^that  there  were  few  honest  men  left,  and 
too  much  money  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Carlyle  warmly  invited  us  to  come  and  see  him 
again,  said  he  should  complete  the  Life  of  Frederick 
by  Christmas,  and  that  he  was  always  at  leisure  in 
the  evening.    And  so  we  parted  at  midnight. 

Nov.  24. — Spent  the  evening  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Woolner,  sculptor,  in  Cavendish  Square,  with  Alfred 
Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate,  a  quiet,  simple-man- 
nered man  who  smoked  a  pipe  and  drank  hot  punch 
with  us  (Fearn'and  myself).  He  talked  much  of  the 
American  war,  which  he  deplored,  and  of  the 
Yankees,  whom  he  detested. 

The  Criterion  is  offering  in  its  September  issue 


a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  an  aiiicle 
which  shall  give  the  best  practical  solution  to 
that  most  vital  of  all  modern  questions:  How  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  warfare  between 
Labor  and  Capital.  The  article  will  be  submitted 
for  judgment  to  at  least  three  men  of  national 
repute  in  sociological  and  economic  circles, 

Frank  Leslie's  opens  with  a  group  of  delight- 
ful pictures  of  birds  in  their  native  haunts,  com- 
mented by  A.  H.  Verrill,  who  discusses  the  art 
of  photographing  birds.  Booker  Washington 
•writes  a  Tuskegee  article.  Lieutenant  Burton 
Mitchell,  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  General  Funston 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  retells  the 
story  of  that  exploit,  and  this  with  other  features 
and  considerable  excellent  fiction,  helps  to  make 
an  unusually  good  number. 

That  article  in  the  Monthly  Review  which  no 
doubt  will  receive  the  most- attention  is  one  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  John  Gerard,  S.J.,  on  Jesuitism. 
Father  Gerard  was  sometime  Provincial  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  England ;  he  has  been  a  Jesuit 
for  forty-five  years;  for  twenty-five  has  been 
among  the  "Professed."  His  asseverations  of 
the  iniK)cency  of  the  intentions  of  the  order  are 
therefore  impressive,  though  it  is  unfortunately 
not  likely  that  they  will  do  much  to  overthrow 
the  prejudice  which  makes  "the  wily  Jesuit"  as 
much  a  stock  epithet  as  "the  swift-footed 
Achilles"  or  "the  pious  i^neas."  Havelock  Ellis' 
curious  studies  go  on;  this  time  he  considers  the 
comparative  abilities  of  the  fair  and  the  dark. 
The  scientific  value  of  such  investigations  must 
be  very  small,  though  a  certain  interest  attaches 
to  them. 

In  the  World's  Work,  William  H.  Hunt,  secre- 
tary of  Porto  Rico  and  reporter  of  the  Executive 
Council,  writes  of  the  results  of  our  government 
in  that  island  with  considerable  satisfaction  and 
hope. 

A  year  has  been  crowded  with  experiences,  the 
most  valuable  lessons  of  which  have  taught  us  that 
the  people,  though  easily  excited,  are  naturally  kind, 
docile,  and  becoming  more  hopeful.  The  intensity 
of  political  prejudices  has  lessened  somewhat,  as  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  new  nation  means 
to  help  them  all,  without  discrimination,  to  a  better 
and  higher  condition.  Increased  evidences  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  come,  too.  as  the  people  and 
the  officials  meet  oftener.  The  result  is  more 
active  cooperation  than  there  was  at  first,  better 
understanding  by  the  people  of  how  to  help  them- 
selves, and  further  adaptation  to  the  present 
methods  of  public  business.  Municipal  manage- 
ment has  improved,  budgets  are  being  cut  down, 
while  police  and  other  public  services  are  more 
efficient. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  num- 
ber is  a  sketch  by  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  himself  a 
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lover  of  and  an  authority  on  the  garden,  of 
Luther  Burbank,  the  California  breeder  of  fruits 
and  flowers. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  in  the  midst  of  much 
important  and  interesting  matter  presents  this 
month  character  sketches  of  two  personages  well 
in  the  public  eye :  one  of  Doctor  Koch,  the  bacter- 
iologist, whose  conclusions  respecting  tuberculosis 
amazed  the  recent  London  congress ;  the  other  of 
Admiral  Schley.  The  latter,  by  Park  Benjamin, 
is  a  carefully  prepared  document,  reciting  the 
facts  of  the  Rear-Admiral's  life  and  naval  career 
up  to  the  battle  of  Santiago,  much  of  the  matter 
being  taken  at  first  hand  from  the  records  of  the 
Navy  Department.  The  author  adds  a  few  para- 
graphs respecting  the  personality  of  the  man  and 
the  estimate  made  of  him  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  his  character,  but  refrains  from  entering 
upon  any  phase  of  the  controversy  to  which 
Admiral  Schley  has  been  made  a  party. 

In  the  Century,  Irving  Bacheller's  DVi  and  I 
comes  to  a  -happy  end,  and  Trent's  Trust,  a 
novelette  by  Bret  .Harte,  begins.  General  Lew 
Wallace  publishes  a  reminiscent  skit,  Andre 
Castigne  and  Harry  Fenn  picture  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  as  the  City  of  Light  to  letter- 
press by  David  Gray,  while  Otto  H.  Bacher  draws 
pictures  of  New  York  City  viewed  from  the  mid- 
air dining  clubs  downtown.  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Bishop  Potter  and  J.  Marsh  Parker  con- 
tribute important  articles. 

The  place  of  honor  in  Harper's  is  given  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Symon's  description  of  Prague,  with 
beautiful  tinted  illustrations  by  Hitchcock.  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  begins  a  novelette  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  indulges  in  reminiscences  of 
George  Eliot.  The  latter  speaks  chiefly  of  the 
association  of  George  EHot  with  the  Positivist 
movement  through  her  acquaintance  with  Richard 
Congreve  and  Mr.  Lewes;  Mr.  Harrison  notes 
that  much  of  her  correspondence  with  himself 
turned  upon  her  interest  in  the  views  of  Comte. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Mr.  James  Mooney  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  has  a  vast 
amount  to  say  regarding  the  primitive  and  the 
living  savage  tribes  of  America,  has  begun  to 
lay  some  of  his  fascinating  material  before  the 
public. 

In  the  Bookman  the  Editor  himself,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bartlett  Maurice,  writes  what  is  altogether  the 
best  so  far,  although  the  briefest,  of  the  Book- 
man's series  of  pictures  of  the  countries  of  the 
novelists.  Mr.  Maurice's  theme  is  the  Lorna 
Doone  country.  The  heads  of  a  surprising  col- 
lection of  alien  newspapers  decorate  an  article 
by  Howard  Clemens  which  shows  that  no  less 


than  eighty  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  print- 
ed in  foreign  languages  in  this  city.  One  such 
language,  the  German,  is  represented  by  seven 
daily  papers,  and  of  the  forty-five  dailies  issued 
in  the  city  more  than  one-fifth  are  printed  in 
languages  other  than  English.  There  are  issued 
here  papers  in  German,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Bohe- 
mian, French,  Arabic,  Spanish,  Hungarian, 
Swedish,  Swiss,  Greek,  Armenian,  Polish,  Croa- 
tian, Japanese,  Yiddish,  Irish,  Scottish,  British, 
Finnish  and  Chinese. 

The  Reconstruction  series  is  resumed  in  the 
September  Atlantic;  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
and  Professor  Dunning  contribute  the  articles 
this  time.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp,  the  critic,  writes 
charming  reminiscences.  Mr.  John  Muir  con- 
tributes an  enthusiastic  article  on  the  Big  Red- 
woods, and  Mr.  Lyman  P.  Powell  gives  his  ideas 
on  the  University  Extension  movement.  The 
fiction  includes,  in  addition  to  Miss  Johnston's 
Audrey,  stories  by  Miss  Alice  Brown,  W.  R. 
Lighton  and  Miss  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  is  the  subject  of  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  at  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
A.  Cunningham  in  Donohoe's.  The  Rev.  Father 
Barett,  O.S.B.,  writes  on  the  status  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  and  Anna  Seaton 
Schmidt  describes  the  rescue  work  in  Liverpool. 
Bossuet's  relation  to  modern  thought  is  thought- 
fully discussed  by  F.  M.  Capes. 

The  Cosmopolitan  has  been  extremely  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  have  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion described  by  such  men  as  Judge  Robert 
Grant,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Director  General  Buchanan,  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, Professor  Pupin  and  Julian  Hawthorne.  All 
these,  together  with  the  irresistible  Mr.  Dooley, 
who  has  made  a  trip  on  the  Midway,  and  Miss 
Lavinia  Hart,  write  in  the  September  number  of 
this  magazine  on  important  phases  of  the  big 
fair.  All  the  pictures  in  the  number-^and  there 
must  be  at  least  a  hundred  of  them — are  views 
of  the  show. 

In  the  September  Pearson's  one  can  find  arti- 
cles on  models,  atoms,  ice-sailing,  a  California 
cycle-way,  the  Russian  soldier,  bottle-trees, 
school-gardens,  with  fiction  and  verse  galore.  Mr. 
Wells*  amazing  mermaid  still  keeps  us  guessing. 

A  tale  of  the  hop-fields  by  Clinton  Scollard, 
entitled  A  Knight  of  the  Highway,  forms  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  Lippincott's.  There  are 
also  fictions  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  S.  R. 
Crockett  and  Paul  L.  Dunbar,  and  verse  by  Zang- 
will,  Madison  Cawein  and  Miss  Merington.  For 
the  curious  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  authorship 
of  Mrs.  North,  a  story  of  Washington  life. 
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Aftlttic*  Dramatic  and  MtssicaL 

American  Dramatists,  The:    Meltzer Criterion 

American  Landscape  Painter,  An:   Emerson.  .Cent. 

Architectural  Gardening:    Day International  M. 

Art  and  Artists:    J.  La  Farge International  M. 

Art  of  a  Hemisphere:  C.  W.  Curran...M.  Culture 
Castello  of  Milan,  The:  J.  Cartwright.  .Monthly  R. 

Dramatizations  of  Dickens Bookm. 

Models :    L.  Vander  Veer Pearson. 

♦Modern  Architecture  in  France Architec.  R. 

♦Mural  Painting:     F.  Fowler Architec.  R. 

Musical  Reminiscences:    Fabiani M.  Culture. 

♦New  York  Stock  Exchange,  The Architec.  R. 

♦Present  Craze  for  Mezzotints Nine.  Cent. 

Profession  of  Architecture,  The:  Coughlin..Munsey. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic:  Clapp.  .Atlan. 
♦Spectacular  Elements  in  Drama. ..  .Edinburgh  R. 
Theatre  populaire  en  Bretagne,Le. International  M. 

BlogntpUc&l  and  Reminliccnt* 

♦Beau  Nash:  C.  Wilkins Nine.  Cent. 

Britain's  Future  King:  F.  C.  Owen... Jr.  Munsey 
Cardinal  Wiseman:    F.  A.  Cunningham.  .Donahoe. 

Doctor  Koch  the  Bacteriologist Am.  R.  of  R. 

♦Founder  of  the  American  Navy Sewanee  R. 

Frederick  D.  Tappen:    W.  J.  Boies. ..  .World's  W. 

Hour  with  Mrs.  Gilbert,  An:  C.  H.  M Criterion 

Ira    Remsen:     C.  V.    Edmunds M.    Culture 

James  A.  Heme— Actor,  Dramatist  and  Man. Arena 

John  R.  Thompson:    J.  G.  Wilson Criterion 

Late  Professor  H.  B.  Adams:    Ely.. Am.  R.  of  R. 

Leader  of  Modern  Industry.  A World's  W. 

Letters  of  Verdi:     H.  W.  Thomas Criterion 

Louis  Philippe  in  United  States:  Parker Cent. 

Our  Four  Year  Queens:     M.  West Munsey. 

Personality  of  Commodore  Perry M.  Culture 

Recollections  of  Lawrence  Barrett:  JVl orris.  .Cent. 
Reminiscences  of  George  Eliot:    Harrison.  ..Harp. 

Rulers  at  Work:     F.  C.  Owen Munsey. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  at  Home:    Stewart Outing 

♦Smellfungus  Goes  South:    Seccombe Cornhill 

♦T.  E.  Brown:    J.  R.  Mozley Temple  B. 

To   King  Alfred's  Memory:   Shelley Pearson. 

Webster  as  Defender  of  Constitution Cent. 

Winfield  Scott  Schley:     Benjamin Am.  R.  of  R. 

Educational  Topics. 

College  Trust.  The:    T.  E.  Will Arena 

Detroit   Meeting,  The Educ.    R. 

Educational  Lessons  of  Paris  Exposition.  .Educ.  R. 

Educational  Progress:    E.  E.  Brown Educ.  R. 

Evolution  of  the  American  University Forum 

Evolution  of  School  Supervision:  Prince.  .Educ.  R. 
Game  of  Knights,  The:  H.  M.  Drake.  .Kinder.  R. 
Gardens   for   School   Children:     Knight.  .Pearson. 

Girl  Freshman,  The:    A.  K.  Fallows Munsey. 

How  Tuskegee    Does  its   Work F.    Leslie. 

Ideal  School,  The:  G.  S.  Hall Forum 

Imagination  in  Study  of  Classics:  Lodge.  .Educ.  R 

♦Limitations  of  Elective  Work Sewanee  R. 

Mission  Schools  in  China:  M.  H.  Krout.  ..Chaut. 

Problems  of  the  Home Educ.  R. 

Report  on  the  National  University Educ.  R. 

♦Current  numbers  of  quarterly,  bi-monthly,  and 
foreign  magazines. 


♦Requirements  for  Admission Sewanee  R. 

Rhythm  in  the  Kindergarten:  Lindgren.  .Kinder.  R. 
Ten  Years  of  University  Extension:  Powell.  .Atlan. 

♦Unification  of  College  Degrees Sewanee  R. 

What  Does  Rhetoric  Mean?:  G.  Buck Educ.  R. 

What  is  a  Good  Child?:  M.  G.  Nash. ..  .Kinder.  R. 

Esiays  and  Miscellanies. 

Alien  Papers  of  New  York:    H.  Clemens.  .Bookm. 

Angora  Goat  in  America,  The Jr.   Munsey 

Ants :    H.   Sutherland Ainslee. 

Bird  Architecture :    G.  S.  Porter Outing 

Bottle  Trees:    W.  S.  Kent Pearson. 

Concerning  Clubs  and  Club-women Criterion 

College  Clubs  in  New  York:    Noble Jr.  Munsey 

Conversation,  A:     G.  S.  Street Monthly  R. 

♦Date  of  Dante's  Vision Quarterly  R. 

*I^8yptian  Garden,  An Temple  B. 

Essay  as  Mood  and  Form:  R.  Burton Forum 

♦Evolution  of  the  Gentleman Gentleman. 

♦French  Press,  The Cornhill 

Good  Done  at  Buffalo,  The Cent. 

Heraldry — Its  Laws  and  Humors Munsey. 

Hunting  Big  Redwoods:    J.  Muir Atlan. 

Insects:    M.  McC.  Williams McClure. 

Irishmen  in  a  Famous  Conquest Donahue. 

Is  America  a  Native  Name?:     Denslow. ..  .Gunton. 

Maurus  Jokai :     R.  N.  Bain Monthly  R. 

Meredith  and  Hardy International  M. 

Mid-air  Dining  Clubs:    C.  Moflfett Cent. 

♦New  Lights  on  Milton .Quarterly  R. 

Novel's  Deadly  Friend,  The:   N.  Boyce. ..  .Bookm. 

Okapie^  The :    H.  H.  Johnston McClure. 

♦Old  English  Ballad:    Bowen Sewanee  R. 

Pan-American  Exposition — Symposium. .  .Cosmop. 
Photographing  Birds:    A.  H.  Verrill. ..  .F.  Leslie. 

Photography  in  the  Courts Jr.  Munsey 

Plea  for  Parody.  A:   P.  Pollard Bookm. 

♦Poetry  of  Old  Testament:    Sparks. . .  .Sewanee  R. 

♦Popular  Novel,  The Quarterly  R. 

Proposed  Appalachian  Park,  The Cent. 

Real  Persons  and  Place  in  "The  Crisis" Bookm. 

Reform   in   Men's   Dress:     Connolly Munsey. 

Rise  of  the  Panama:     G.  Sudley Jr.  Munsey 

♦Roscommon — Life  and  Work:  Hood.  .Sewanee  R. 
♦Shylock  and  Barabas:     Davidson. ..  .Sewanee   R. 

♦Society  Croakers Quarterly  R. 

Some  American  Parodists:     Larncd Bookm. 

Study  of  Nightjars:  A.  H.  Japp Gentleman. 

♦Three  Novels:     G.  S.  Street Blackwood. 

♦Time  Spirit  of  the  igth  Century Edinburgh  R. 

♦Two  Poets:    W.  N.  Guthrie Sewanee  R. 

Unknown  Author  and  the  Publisher. .  .World's  W. 

Historical,  National  and  Political. 

Aguinaldo's  Capture:    B.  Smith F.  Leslie. 

Anglo-Saxon  Supremacy:    F.  A.  Ogg.  .M.  Culture 
Burke  and  the  French  Revolution:   Wilson..  .Cent. 

♦Chinese  Fiasco,  The Quarterly  R. 

Civil  Government  in  Porto  Rico:  Hunt.. World's  W. 

Colonial  Fighters  in  Louisburg:  Brady McClure. 

♦Congo  State,  The:  E.  D.  Morel Nine.  Cent. 

♦Dawn  of  Greece Quarterly  R. 

Diplomatic  Life  in  China International  R. 

♦Drake  and  his  Successors Edinburgh  R. 

Famine  and  its  Causes  in  Italy Monthly  R. 
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Finland's  Plight :    E.  Linedorfer Forum 

Greece  and  Asia Edinburgh  R. 

House  of  Lords,  The:     Earl  Nelson Monthly  R. 

*How  America  Feels  towards  England. Nine.  Cent. 

Ivan  Ivonovitch ; Pearson. 

♦Lee,  Virginia  and  the  Union:    Cox.  ..Sewanee  R. 

Main  Stream,  The Monthly  R. 

Militia  of  the  United  States:  Frye. . International  M. 

Mr.  Broderick's  Lost  Opportunities Monthly  R. 

♦National  Personality Edinburgh  R- 

♦Negro  Nileland  and  Uganda Quarterly  R. 

♦Newfoundland  Question,  The Quarterly  R. 

New  German  Navy,  The:  H.  W.  Wilson.  .Pearson. 
♦North  Americans  of  Yesterday,  The.. Edinburgh  R. 

Porto  Rican  Coat-of-arms,  The World's  W. 

♦Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell Quarterly  R. 

Reconstructing  the  Archipelago World's  W. 

Rejuvenated  Egypt:     D.  Story Munsey. 

♦Situation  in  the  Far  East Edinburgh  R. 

♦South  Africa Edinburgh  R. 

Undoing  of  Reconstruction,   The:  Dunning.  .Atlan. 

United  States  Army,  The:    F.  V.  Greene Scrib. 

Village  Life  in  Medieval  England Lippin. 

Religious  and  PhilosophicaL 

Biggest  Camp  Meeting,  The:  E.  Wood Ainslee. 

Bossuet's  Relation  to  Modern  Thought.  .Donahoe. 

Catholicity  in  Scotland:   M.  Barrett Donahoe. 

Church  of  the  Future,  The:  A.  W.  Wright. . .  .Mind 

♦Episcopal  Thrones  and  Pulpits Architec.  R. 

Golden  Silence:  A.  E.  Gibson Mind 

Hymns  that  Haven't  Helped:    Graves.  .Jr.  Munsey 

Jesuit  Plea.  A:  J.  Gerard  S.J Monthly  R. 

Memory  and  Impressions:  A.  M.  Thurber Mind 

♦Philosophical  Radicals,  The Quarterly  R. 

Recovery  of  Jesus:    G.  D.  Herron Arena 

Secret  of  Power,  The:    C.  B.  Patterson Mind 

Thoughts  on  the  Unknown:  E.  W.  Moody Mind 

♦Tolstoy — A  Study Edinburgh  R. 

Wisdom  of  Confucius,  The Jr.  Munsey 

Scientific  and  IndustriaL 
Abilities  of  the  Fair  and  Dark:    Ellis.  .Monthly  R. 

American  Bridge  in  Burma,  An World's  W. 

Anatomy  of  an  Atom:    T.  Morton Pearson. 

Automobile  Making  in  America Am.  R.  of  R. 

Arnold  Arboretum:    S.  Baxter World's  W. 

Ballooning — Science  and  Sport:    Holden.  .Munsey. 

Big  Ship  Growing  Bigger,  The World's  W. 

Biggest  Ship,  The:  C.  Roberts World's  W. 

Cat  Raising  as  a  Business:  M.  C.  Bond Munsey. 

Cathode  Rays:  J.  J.  Thompson : .  .Harp. 

Cattle  Ranching  in  Southwest Am.  R.  of  R. 

Coaling  Ships  at  Sea:   H.  C.  Fyfe Pearson. 

Day  of  the  Monitor:   J.  R.  Spears Munsey. 

♦Decay  of  Our  Sea  Fisheries Quarterly  R. 

Fighting  Frost:  A.  Mc  Adie Cent. 

Financing  Trusts:  E.  J.  Edwards World's  W. 

Gas  Engines  for  Pleasure  Craft:   Sutphen.  ..Outing 

Growth  of  Telephones World's  W. 

Hotels:    G.  B.  Mallon Ainslee. 

How  Yellow  Fever  is  Fought:   Mayo F.  Leslie. 

Is  the  Air  Ship  Coming?  S.  Newcomb. ..  .McCIure. 
Kansas  After  the  Drought:  Blackman..Am.  R.  of  R 

Maker  of  New  Fruits  and  Flowers World's  W. 

♦Metropolitan    Fire   Brigade,   The Blackwood. 

New  York  Apartment  Houses Architec.  R. 

New  York's  Gold  Industry:  Northrop.  .Tr.  Munsey 

Page  Printing  Telegraph:   Foster World's  W. 

Rolling  Across  the  Ocean:   W.  Fawcett..F.  Leslie. 

♦Temporary  Stars Edinburgh  R. 

♦Tuberculosis Quarterly  R. 


Sociological  and  Economic* 

Burro  Puncher,  A:  W.  Wyckoff Scrib. 

♦City  Administration  in  Germany Am.  J.  Soc. 

Coffee  House  Plan,  The:   Sweetser Gunton. 

Criminal  Negro.  The:    F.  A.  Keller Arena 

♦Culture  Agencies  of  South  Chicago.. Am.  J.  Soc. 
Dutch  Cooperative  Experiment,  A..... Am.  J.  Soc. 

Economic  Harmony:    G.  Gunton Gunton. 

Embryo  Americans :    E.  Robins Harp. 

Humor  of  Savages:    J.  Sully International  M. 

Influence  of  Corporations  on  Government.. Gunton. 

Kentucky  Mountains,  The Am.  J.  Soc. 

Law  and  Liberty:    F.  Exline Arena 

Model  Factory  Town,  A:    L.  B.  Ellis Forum 

Plutocracy's  Belshazzar-like  Arrogance Arena 

Political  Movement  in  the  19th  Century Arena 

Poor  in  Summer,  The:    R.  A.  Stevenson Scrib. 

Rescue  Work  in  Liverpool:   Schmidt Donahoe 

Rise  of  the  American  City:  Wellman McClure. 

Single  Tax  as  Happy  Medium:    Hawley Arena 

Social  Assimilation:    S.  E.  Simons Am.  J.  Soc. 

Steel  Strike:   T.  Williams Am.  R.  of  R. 

When  Will  the  Bubble  Burst?:    Wood Arena 

Whipping  Post  as  It  Is:  A.  Cuningham.  .F.  Leslie. 

Travel*  Sport  and  Adventure* 

♦Across  the  Himalayas  in  Mid-Winter.  Blackwood. 
Amateur  Sportsman,  The:    M.  Foster.  .Jr.  Munsey 

America's  Cup's  Influence,  The:    Spears Outing 

Beguiling  of  the  Bears:    F.  Irland Scrib. 

Belgian  Metropolis,  The:  P.  J.  Cormican. Donahoe. 

Bit  of  Spain  Under  our  Flag:  L.  B.  Ellis Chaut. 

Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Sea:  H.  Davis Munsey. 

Boomer  of  the  West:    J.  R.  Spears Munsey. 

California's  Great  Cycle-Way Pearson. 

Catching  the  Royal  Chinook Jr.  Munsey 

Chicago:   R.   Linthigum Ainslee. 

City  at  Night,  The:     R.  L.  Harte Atlan. 

City  of  Light,  The:    D.  Gray Cent. 

Coursing  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska Outing 

Crown  of  the  Continent,  The:  Grinnell Cent. 

Cup  and  the  Lip,  The:    F.  Council Cornhill 

Day  in  Teneriffe:  M.  Cholmondelay Chaut. 

Evolution  of  Sport  with  the  Gun:  Gerrare.. Outing 

Grand  Prix  de  Paris:    G.  W.  Carryl Outing 

Ice-Sailing:    M.  Woodward Pearson. 

Impressions  of  Hawaii:   H.  C.  Potter Cent. 

Impressions  of  Porto  Rico:     Browne.. M.  Culture 

In  Praise- of  Walking:  L.  Stephen Monthly  R. 

International  Rifle  Match  Shooting Outing 

Lawn  Tennis  on  the  Continent:   Hobart. ..  .Outing 

Maine  Guide.  The:  H.  L.  Jillson Outing 

Marvelous  Coney  Island:    Carryl Munsey. 

Mascallonge  in  Flambeau  Waters:  Canfield. Outing 

New  Measuring  Rule,  The:  C  H.  Crane Outing 

New  York's  Water  Front:    0'Hagan..Jr.  Munsey 

Old  Time  Yacht  Matches:    Henderson Outing 

Our  Last  Cannibal  Tribe:    J.  Mooney .^.  .Harp. 

♦Peking  Revisited:  Mrs.  A.   Little 'Cornhill 

♦Portland :    M.  Byron Blackwood. 

Practical  Mountain  Climbing:  A.  S.  Peck.  ..Outing 

Prague:    A.  Symons Harp. 

R.  D.  Blackmore's  Country:  Maurice Bookm. 

Reaching  the  North  Pole:   E.  B.   Baldwin.  .Cent. 

♦Recent  Mountaining Quarterly  R. 

Roque — Modern  Croquet:  W.  H.  Wahly Outing 

Social  Value  of  Golf:  E.  F.  Benson Everybody. 

Saving  the  Thousand  Islands:  L.  Hubbard.  .Outing 
Trend  of  Steam  Yachting.  The:      Barnaby.  .Outing 

Wild-Rice  People.  The:  R.  Bache Pearson. 

♦Worship  of  Speed,  The Blackwood. 
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Biograpbkal  and  Remlnlicent* 


Fiction  of  the  Month. 


Aguinaldo  and  his  Captor:  Murat  Halstead: 

Cincinnati,    Halstead    Pub.    Co $i  oo 

Catherine    Booth,    Mother    of   the    Salvation 

Army:  N.  Y.,  Salvation  Army  Pub.  House      lo 
Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria:  Clara  Tschudi: 

Tr.  from  Norwegian  by  E.  M.  Cope:  N.  Y., 

E.  P.  Button  &  Co 3  00 

Johnston    of    Warriston:    William    Morison: 

(Famous  Scots  Series):  N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons 75 

Oliver    Cromwell:   S.    R.    Gardiner:   N.    Y., 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co i  50 

Practical   Life  Work  of  Henry  Drummond: 

Cuthbert  Lennox:  N.  Y.,  J.  .Pott  &  Co i  00 

Richard  Croker:  Alfred  Henry  Lewis:  N.  Y., 

Life   Pub.    Co 200 

Some  Things  Richard  Croker  Has  Said  and 

Done:   N.   Y.,   City   Club 

Story  of  King  Alfred,  The:  Walter  Besant: 

N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co 40 

Educational  Topics* 

Drill  Book  for  Elementary  Schools:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lishman:  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co 2  so 

Education  and  Life:  J.  H.  Baker:  N.  Y., 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co i  25 

Education  of  the  Business  Man:  E.  J.  James: 
Chic,  University  Press 50 

Elementary  Course  in  Woodwork:  A.  G, 
Ross:  Chic,  A.  Flanagan  Co i  00 

Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American 
Education:  H.  T.  Mark:  N.  Y.,  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co i  5© 

Manual  of  School  Hygiene:  E.  W.  Hope: 
N.   Y.,  Macmillan  Co i  00 

Prospects  of  the  Small  College:  W.  R.  Harp- 
er: Chic,  University  Press... 25 

Teaching  Latin  arid  Greek  in  Secondary 
Schools:  C.  E.  Bennett:  N.  Y.,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co i  So 

Enays  and  Miscellanies, 

Aphorisms  and  Reflections — Conduct,  Culture 

and   Religion:    Rt.    Rev.  J.    L.   Spaulding: 

Chic,  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co 80 

Complete     Tribune     Primer,     The:     Eugene 

Field:   Boston,  Mutual  Book  Co 75 

Crankisms:   Lisle  de  Vaux:   Phil,   Henry  T. 

Coate  &  Co 100 

Decorative  Flower  Studies:  J.  Foord:  N.  Y., 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 12  00 

Men  and  Letters:  Herbert  Paul:  N.  Y.,  John 

Lane    i  50 

Old    School   Days:    Andrew  James    Miller: 

N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Our  Baby's  Journal:    M.  R.  and  F.  M.  Kerr: 

New  Haven,  Edgewood  Press i  00 

Provencal  Lyric,  The:  Lewis  F.  Mott:  N.  Y., 

W.    R.    Jenkins 75 

Tennyson:  Morton  Luce:  (Temple  Classics): 

N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 40 

Toydom:  C.  S.  Rigby:  Chic,  W.  B.  Conkey 

&  Co 75 


Ambitions  of  a  Worldly  Woman,  The:  Alice  E. 

Murray:  N.  Y.,  F.  lennyson  Neely  Co $1  50 

Beleaguered    Forest,   The:    Elia   W.    Peattie: 

N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  50 

Council  of  Three,  The:  C.  A.  Seltzer:  N.  Y., 

Abbey    Press i  00 

Four- Leaved  Clover:  Maxwell  Gray:   N.  Y., 

D,   Appleton   &  Co i  00 

Fiander's  Widow:  M.  E.  Francis f  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co i  50 

Geoffrey  Strong:  Laura  E.   Richards:   Bost., 

Dana,  Estes  &  Co 75 

Girl  of  Chicago,  A:  Mary  Moncure  Parker: 

N.    Y.,    F.    Tennyson    Neely   Co 

Golden    Tooth,    The:    J.    Maclaren    Cobban: 

N.  Y.,  F.  M.  Buckles  &  Co i  25 

J.  Devlin — Boss:  Francis  Churchill  Williams: 

Bost.,  Lothrop  Pub.   Co i  50 

Land  of  Cockayne,  The:  Matilde  Serao:  N.  Y., 

Harper  &  Bros i  50 

Like  the  Lilies:   Lucy  Tracy:   N.   Y.,  Abbey 

Press    / , 25 

Manager    of  the    B.   &    A..  The:    Vaughan 

Kester:  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  50 

Mrs.  Green:  Evelyne  Elsye  Rynd:  N.  Y.,  G. 

P.   Putnam's   Sons 75 

Narragansett  Peer,  A:  Geo.  Appleton:  N.  Y., 

Abbey  Press i  00 

Nineteenth  Hole,  The:  Van  Tassell  Sutphen: 

N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  15 

On  the  Charleston:  Irene  Widdemcr  Hartt: 

N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Our  Choir:  Geo.  A.  Stockwell:  N.  Y.,  Abbey 

Press   50 

Princess  of  the  Hills,  A:  Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
son :  Bost.,  Lothrop  Co i  50 

Slaveholder's    Daughter,   A:    Belle    Kearney: 

N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Stoner   Family,   The:    Sam'l    Fulton:    N.    Y., 

Abbey  Press i  00 

Sweet  Enemy,  The:  Katharine  Tynan:   Phil., 

'  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co i  00 

Trolley  Yarns  and  Other  Tales:  T.  L.  Dona- 
hue: N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 25 

Wedding    Bells    and    other    Sketches:       Nat 

Prune:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 75 

Whirligig.  The:  Mayne  Lindsay:  N.  Y.,  Long- 
mans.  Green   &  Co i  25 

Wildersmoor:  C.  L.  Antrobus:  N.  Y.,  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons i  50 

Woman    Alone.   A:     Mrs.    W.    K.     Clifford: 

(Town  and   Country   Library):    N.   Y.,   D. 

Appleton  &  Co 50 

Historical,  National  and  PoliticaL 

Dairy  of  the  Siege  of  the  Legations  in 
Peking:  Nigel  Oliphant:  Intro,  by  Andrew 
Lang:  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co i  50 

History  of  the  United  States  Navy:  E.  S. 
Maclay:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  new 
ed.  3  V 3  00 

Land  of  Wine,  The:  An  Account  of  the 
Madeira  Islands:  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle: 
Phil,  Drexel  Biddle  2  v 7  50 
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Loyalism  in  New  York  During  the  American 
Revolution:  Alexander  C.  Flick:  N.  Y., 
Macmillan  Co $2  oo 

Political  Nativism  in  New  York  State:  L.  D. 
Scisco:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 200 

Readings  in  Irish  History:  P.  W,  Joyce: 
N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 50 

Readings  in  Welsh  History:  Ernest  Rhys: 
N,  Y..  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 50 

Reconstruction  of  Georgia:  E.  C.  Wooley: 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co i  00 

Some  Questions  of  Larger  Politics:  Edwin 
Maxcy:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

South  American  Republics,  The:  W.  F.  Mark- 
wick  and  A.  Smith:  N.  Y.,  Silver,  Burdett 
&    Co 60 

Poetfy  of  the  Montlu 

Cordelia  and  other  Poems:  N.  B.  Ripley: 
N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Deirdre  Wed  and  other  Poems:  Herbert 
Trench:  N.  Y..  John  Lane i  25 

New  Version  of  An  Old  Story,  A:  Elizabeth 
Milroy:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 25 

One  Day  and  Another:  Madison  Cawein: 
Bost.,  R.  E.  Badger  &  Co i  25 

Poems:  James  B.  Kenyon:  N.  Y.,  Eaton  & 
Mains    i  00 

Poems  by  a  Cowboy:  Arthur  G.  Clark:  Den- 
ver, Smiths-Books  Print  Co 25 

Purely  Original  Verse:  J.  Gordon  Coogler: 
Columbia,  S.  C,  J.  G.  Coogler i  00 

Queen's  Chronicler  and  Other  Poems,  The: 
Stephen   Gwynn:    N.    Y.,  John    Lane i  50 

Songs  from  Nature:  Daniel  M.  Peters:  N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press 50 

Song-Surf:  Cale  Young  Rice:  Bost,  R.  E. 
Badger  &  Co i  25 

Sunset  Rhymes:  Seth  Sturges:  N.  Y.,  Brad- 
ley-White   Co 

Verses:  Wesley  Bissonnette:  Colorado 
Springs,  W.  Bissonnette i  00 

Religious  and  PiiiloM>pliical« 

Apostles  of  the  Lord:  C.  W.  E.  Newboldt: 

N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co i  40 

Crazes.  Credulities  and  Christian  Science:  C. 

M.  Oughton:  Chic,  E.  H.  Colegrove i  00 

Divine    Plan    of    the    Church,    The— Where 

Realized  and  Where  Not:  Rev.  John  Mac- 

Laughlin:  N.  Y.,  Benziger  Bros 70 

From    Whence,    What,    and    to    What    End: 

Frederick  Wollpert:  N.  Y.,  Peter  Eckler..  25 
Heart  Talks  on  Holiness:  Brigadier  Brengle: 

N.  Y.,  Salvation  Army  Pub.  House 10 

Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  The: 

Rev.  M.  Mielziner:  N.  Y.,  Block  Pub.  Co.  i  50 
Life    and   Death:    Catherine   Booth:   N.    Y., 

Salvation   Army   Pub.   House 10 

Lines  of  Defense  of  the  Biblical  Revelation: 

D.  S.  Margoliouth:  N.  Y.,  Edwin  S.  Gor- 
ham    •;•  I  50 

Magic  and  Religion:  Andrew  Lang:  N.  Y., 
Longmans.  Green  &  Co .•••.••  ^  °° 

Religion  and  Morality:  Dan  Carey:  Cincin- 
nati, Jennings  &  Pye 50 

Studies  in  Eschatology;  Or  Existence  After 
Death:  Ulysses  S.  Bartz:  N.  Y..  Abbey  Press      50 

Whither?  A   Study  of   Immortality:   William 

E.  Simonds:  N.  Y.,  John  B.  Alden i  00 


Why  I  Became  a  Baptist:  Madison  C.  Peters: 
N.  Y.   Baker  &  Taylor  Co $0  50 

Scientific  and  IndottriaL 

Consumption  or  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis:  J. 
McCoy:  Los  Angeles,  B.  R.  Baumgardt  & 
Co 25 

Handbook  of  Practical  Mechanics:  C.  H. 
Saunders:  N.  Y.,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co i  00 

Modern  Chemistry:  With  its  Practical  Appli- 
cations: Fredus  N.  Peters:  N.  Y.,  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co 

New  Theory  of  Evolution,  A:  Alfred  W. 
Smith:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  25 

Notes  of  Thermo-dynamics:  H.  W.  Spangler: 
N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons 2  00 

On  Marine  Motors  and  Motor  Launches: 
N.   Y.,  Rudder  Pub.   Co i  00 

Practical  Gas-fitting:  Paul  N.  Hasluck:  N.  Y., 
Cassell   &  Co i  00 

Theoretical  Mechanics:  W.  W.  Johnson: 
N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons 3  00 

Sociological  and  Economic* 

Democracy  versus  Socialism:  Max  Hirsch: 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 3  25 

Dependent,  Defective  and  Delinquent  Classes: 
C.  R.  Henderson:  Bost.,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co I  50 

Economic  Theory  of  Risk  and  Insurance: 
Allen  H.  Willett:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co i  50 

Freedom's  Next  War  for  Humanity:  Charles 
Edward  Locke,  D.  D.:  Cincinnati,  Jennings 
&  Pye I  25 

Introduction  to  Political  Economy,  An: 
Richard  T.  Ely:  N.  Y.,  Eaton  &  Mains....  i  20 

Practice  of  Charity:  Edward  T.  Devine: 
N.  Y..  Lentilhon  &  Co , 75 

Social  Control:  Edward  A.  Ross:  N.  Y., 
Macmillan  Co i  25 

Substitutes  for  the  Saloon:  Raymond  Calkins: 
Bost,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  30 

Woman — Her  Environment  and  Possibility: 
Martha  Moore- Avery:  .Bost,  Socialist 
Press    ID 

Travelt  and  Otit-of-Doon* 

Bird  Watching:  Edmund  Selous:  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan  Co 3  00 

Book  of  Asparagus:  Charles  Ilott:  N.  Y., 
John  Lane 75 

Farm  Poultry:  George  C.  Watson:  N.  Y., 
Macmillan  Co i  25 

Gardening  for  Beginners:  E.  T.  Cook:  N.  Y., 
Chas.   Scribner's   Sons 3  75 

The  Insect  Book:  Leland  O.  Howard:  N.  Y., 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co 3  00 

Lake  Geneva  and  Its  Literary  Landmarks: 
Francis  Gribble:  N.  Y..  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  4  5o 

Land  of  the  Amazons:  Baron  de  Santa-Anna 
Nery:  Tr.  from  the  French  by  George 
Humphrey:  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 4  00 

Our  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts:  Willard  W. 
Clute:  N.  Y.,  F.  A.  Stokes  Co 2  15 

Sport  in  Europe:  Ed.  by  F.  G.  Aflalo:  N,  Y., 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 1000 

Story  of  Bruges.  The:  Earnest  Gilliat-Smith: 
N.  Y..  Macmillan  Co 2  00 

Surrey:  Walter  Jerrold:  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co I  50 
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Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
pa^e  on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far 
as  we  may  be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will 
be  gladly  received.  A  number  of  questions  and 
answers  are  unavoidably  held  over  till  next  month. 

649.  Will  you  kindly  publish  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  poem  entitled  That  Old  Sweetheart 
of  Mine  in  your  columns. — H.  B.  Williams,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

[James  Whitcomb  Riley.] 


650.  I  have  searched  long  for  a  juvenile  book — 
published  probably  in  the  fifties,  entitled — ^Nut- 
cracker and  Sugar  Dolly.  Will  some  one  kindly 
inform  mc  whether  it  is  extant;  if  so,  where  a  copy 
may  be  obtained? — Mrs.  Julia  Schaeffer,  Silver 
Springs,  Montg.  Co.,  Md. 

651.  Kipling's  Mother  0*  Mine:  Will  a  gentle 
reader  please  oblige?  I  would  like  to  see  quoted 
Mother  Mine,  which  I  believe  is  one  of  Rudyard 
Kipling's  earlier  poems.— F.  Roberts,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

[See  Open  Questions,  Current  Literature,  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  i"  which  the  poem  appeared  in  full.] 

652.  Allow  me  to  ask  your  help  in  placing  the 
following  quotation: 

Fades  the  light,  and  afar  goeth  day,  cometh  night. 
And  a  star  leadeth  all,  speedeth  all  to  their  rest. 
Love,  good  night;  must  thou  go,  when  the  day  and 

the  night, 
Leave  me  so?    Fare  thee  well!    Day  is  done,  Night 

is  on! 
Would  you  also  be  kind,  enough  to  try  and  resur- 
rect an  ancient  and  rather  quaint  poem  on  the 
finding  of  Moses,  by  Lozimus,  an  old-time  Irish 
character:  and  if  possible,  let  it  appear  in  Treasure 
Trove.— Chas.  L.  Hincke,  Parker,  Colo. 

65.^.    Hang  Up  The  Baby's  Stocking:  Can  you,  who 
publish  so  many  old  and  favorite  poems,  tell  me 
where  the  Christmas  poem  can  be  found,  beginning: 
Hang  up  the  baby's  stocking. 

Be  sure  you  don't  forget. 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darling 
Has  never  seen  Christmas  yet. 
—Mrs.  Mary  L.  Gilmore,  New  York  City. 
[In  looking  through  the  files  of  Current  Litera- 
ture, we  find  this  little  poem  of  eight  four-line 
stanzas  printed  in  the  form  of  a  stocking-leg,  in 
Curiosities  of  Verse,  a  department  in  the  maga- 
zine for  December,  1890.     It  is  there  credited  to 
Wit  and  Wisdom.       Back  numbers  of  Current 
Literature  can  be  had  at  this  office.] 


654.     In  Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

Or  in  a  clear- walled  city  on  the  sea. 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 


Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  St.  Cecily: 
An  angel  looked  at  her. 

what  is  the  meaning  of  **clear-walled  city,"  and  what 
city  is  meant? — J.  C.  Brown,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

655.  What  Rules  The  World:  Can  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  tell  me  where  the  following  is 
from? — "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
world."— Henry  C.  Russell,  Pottsvilie,  Pa. 

[Your  quotation  is  from  the  poem  by  William 
Ross  Wallace,  entitled  What  Rules  the  World.] 


656.  Author  of  Last  Night  at  Almack's:  Will  some 
of  your  subscribers  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the 
author  of  these  lines,  from  a  poem  The  Last  Ni^ht 
at  Almack's,  which  appeared  in  a  London  magazme 
not  long  ago: 

Good  night  to  thee.  Lady,  though  many 
Have  joined  in  the  dance  of  to-night. 
Thy  form  appeared  fairer  than  any 
Where  all  were  so  dazzHngly  bright. 
Good  night  to  thee.   Lady,  'tis  over 
The  dance,  the  quadrill  and  the  song, 
The  whispered  farewell  of  the  lover. 
The  heartless  adieu  of  the  throng 
And  I,  while  my  cab  in  the  shower 
Is  waiting  the  last  at  the  door, 
Am  looking  all  'round  for  the  flower 
That  fell  from  your  wreath  on  the  floor. 
— Mary  P.  S.  Barnes,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


657.  Please  publish  or  mail  to  me  William  Ear- 
nest Henley's  poem  The  Soul  Captain.— A.  R.  Stew- 
art, Griffin,  Ga. 

[Henley's  poem,  Master  Of  His  Fate,  of  which 
the  last  stanza  is  given  below,  has  been  twice 
copied  in  Current  Literattn-e  from  the  poet's  vol- 
ume, A  Book  of  Verse.  Either  number  of  the 
magazine  in  which  it  appeared — February,  1892, 
and  July,  1899 — can  be  had  at  this  office. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 
How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll 

I  am  the  Master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  Captain  of  my  soul!] 


658.  Some  years  ago  I  read  an  allegorical*  rep- 
resentation of  life,  which,  in  substance,  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  conditions  of  life  were  represented  by 
the  positions  people  held  on  an  immense  coach  or 
omnibus.  The  successful  ones  had  the  most  com- 
fortable positions  on  the  coach,  and  those  well-to- 
do  occupied  corresponding  positions:  those  less  for- 
tunate were  holding  on  by  the  guards  and  straps, 
others  still  less  fortunate  were  in  more  uncomfort- 
able positions  holding  on  as  best  they  could,  while 
those  representing  the  lower  strata  of  life  were 
drawing  the  coach.  Every  now  and  then  by  some 
unfortunate  move  or  mishap  some  of  those  occupy- 
ing the  highest  stations  would  tumble  down  and  be 
forced  to  take  a  hand  in  drawing  the  coach  while 
others  who  had  been  drawing  would  by  some  fortu- 
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itous  circumstance  get  a  boost  into  a  comfortable 
place  on  the  coach,  as  is  often  the  case  in  real 
life.  The  foregoing  is  a  b^re  outline  of  the  word 
picture.  Can  you,  or  some  of  the  readers  of  Cur- 
rent Literature,  advise  me  where  I  can  find  the 
article.— Nelson  L.  Litten,  Chicago,  111. 


659.  In  Bohemia-,  We  are  interested  to  know 
where  we  can  get  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  poem 
Bohemia.  Messrs.  Brentano  &  Co.  have  referred 
us  to  you.  Can  you  help  us  out? — E.  J.  Arnold, 
New  York  City. 

[In  Bohemia  appears  on  page  588  of  the  April, 
1891,  issue  of  this  magazine.  Back  numbers  can 
be  had  at  this  office.  O'Reilly's  poems  were 
printed  in  Boston.  We  forget  by  what  publishers; 
but  application  to  the  Boston  Pilot,  of  which  he 
was  for  years  editor,  should  bring  correct  in- 
formation.] 


660.  Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  words 
of  a  song  beginning: 

Once    I    got   into    a    boat 
Such  a  pretty  little  boat, 
and  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  each  verse  is: 
Every  little  wave  had  its  night  cap  on, 
White  cap,  night  cap,  white  cap  on. 
I    do    not    know    the    author.— Marguerite    Kyte, 
Fanwood,  N.  J. 

661.  Will  you  please  inform  me  where  I  can  find 
the  following:  The  Lion's  Club,  Victorian  Poets, 
Story  of  Bad  Boy,  Consummation.— J.  H.  demons, 
Gilby,  N.  D. 

[Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York,  are  the  publishers  of  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman's  Victorian  Poets  (price  $2.25).  They 
also  publish  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  by  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.  The  other  books  you  inquire 
for  we  do  not  know.] 


662.  Nero's  Poems:  Ancient  history  tens  us  that 
Nero,  the  destroyer  of  Rome,  was  a  poet.  Can  the 
editor,  or  some  of  Current  Literature's  readers  tell 
me  where  any  of  his  poems  can  be  had? — J.  H. 
Greene,  Dillsboro,  Ind. 


663.  Mav  I  ask  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  following  lines: 

I  am  a  woman — therefore  I  may  not 

Call  to  him,  cry  to  him. 

Fly  to  him. 

Bid  him  delay  not! 
What  has  he  published,  etc.?— L.  Hodge,  Denver, 
Colo. 

[Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  is  the  author  of  the  lines  you 
quote,  which  occur  in  his  poem  A  Woman's 
Thought.  See  Five  Books  of  Song,  by  R.  W. 
Gilder,  Century  Co.,  New  York.] 


664.     Can  you  not  find  and  reprint  The  Dirge  of 
Rachel,  commencing: 

The  spring  comes  smiling  down  the  vales 

The  lilies  and  the  roses  bringing; 
But  Rachel's  voice  no  longer  hails 
The  flowers  that  in  this  world  are  springing! 
— S.  B.  Luckett,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
[Does  anyone  know  this?] 


665.  An  article  in  a  recent  Current  Literature 
on  casein  interested  me,  especially  the  note  con- 
cerning the  combination  with  lime  as  a  wood  pre- 
servative. If  you  will  kindly  give  information  as 
to  details  of  compounding,  proportions,  etc.,  I  will 
be  greatly  obliged. — C.  H.  Robinson,  Pinon,  Col. 

[Why  not  communicate  with  the  magazine  to 
which  the  article  was  contributed?  A  letter  di- 
rected in  its  care  to  the  author  of  the  article  in 
question  would  doubtless  reach  its  destination, 
and  bring  you  the. desired  answer.] 


ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 
729.  Nora  0*MiUigttn:  In  your  May  or  June 
number  an  inquirer  asks  where  the  song  Nora 
McMilligan  can  be  obtained.  The  correct  title  is, 
Nora  O'Milligan;  it  is  an  extravagant  picture  of 
Irish  life,  but  set  to  a  very  taking  air.  It  can  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  music  dealers  in  New 
York  City,  and  is  no  doubt  in  the  music  catalogues 
of  large  dealers. — ^J.  F.  Burke,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


733'  Grady's  New  South:  In  answer  to  733  of 
July  issue  of  Current  Literature,  The  New  South, 
b^  Henry  W.  Grady,  an  address  before  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York,  December  22,  1886, 
may  be  found  in  the  New  England  Magazine,  Vol. 
2,  p.  85  (March,  1890.)— James  R.  Hale,  Reference 
Department,  Case  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

[Robert  A.  Lanigan,  Cincinnati,  O.,  refers  to 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  date  of  December  26, 
1886.]  2 

736.  The  Flight  Into  Egypt:  Referring  to  query 
736.  Open  Questions,  July  number.  I  contribute  the 
following  information  for  your  correspondent: 
The  Flight  Into  Egypt,  a  ballad,  is  to  be  found 
on  page  505  of  The  Rcliques  of  Father  Prout,  one 
of  the  volumes  in  Bohn's  Libraries,  the  author  of 
which  was  a  versatile  and  witty  Irishman,  Francis 
Mahoney.  It  relates  an  Italian  legend  of  a  gipsy  in 
Egypt  who,  recognizing  the  infant  Jesus  as  the 
commg  Saviour,  offered  Joseph  and  Mary  a  refuge 
in  her  home.  All  lovers  of  Prout  will  be  pleased 
to'  see  it  reprinted. — ^J.  H.  Dowland,  Cleveland,  O. 
[Thank  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  print  the 
poem  in  Treasure  Trove  in  a  future  number  of 
Current  Literature.  Thanks  also  are  due 
Michael  Scanlan,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  refers 
the  querist  to  The  New  York  Irish  World  of  July 
13;  Dr.  W.  B.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Miss 
Emeline  H.  Naim,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Isabel 
Simeval,  Bloomington,  111. ;  and  especially  to  Rev. 
James  E.  Coyle,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  A.  L.  Morrison, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  who  inclose  copies  of  the  poem, 
which  are  held  for  our  correspondent.] 
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AsBasBinatfMofHf      Expressions  of  grief  at  the 
Prtatdent  death  of  our  President  are 

universal,  and  we  join  -the  host  of  those  who 
mourn  the  recent  tragedy  at  Buffalo.  It  was  not 
the  assassination  of  a  despot  or  a  tyrant.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  one  of  the  people — a  man 
chosen  to  speak  for  them  and  to  act  for  them, 
as  if  they  were  but  one  person.  There  is  none 
who  does  not  feel  tenderly  for  those  whom  he  has 
.  left  behind.  This  is  human.  There  is  no  one 
who  does  not  deplore  the  fact  that  he  had  to  give 
his  life  to  the  task  which  his  countrymen  had 
asked  him  to  perform.  The  life  which  he  sur- 
rendered with  such  cheerfulness,  was,  like  the 
task  he  had  assumed,  a  life  given  to  those  whom 
he  represented.  So  that  there  enters  into  the 
event  more  than  the  sorrow  of  one  human  being 
for  another  whose  life  has  been  lost  through 
the  treacherous  hand  of  a  misguided  fool.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  ot  the  fact  that  our 
Presidents  are  of  the  same  clay 'as  the  rest  of 
us,  that  they  are  and  have  been  living  protests 
against  all  forms  of  oppression,  and  are  accessible 
at  times  to  the  fraternal  greetings  of  their  fellow- 
men  without  suspicion  of  base  acts,  or  much  less, 
of  murderous  treachery.  It  is  hard  to  realize  tliat 
anyone  could  direct  a  deadly  blow  at  the  one 
person  in  the  world  to-day  who  in  his  person 
embodies  the  greatest  freedom,  the  widest  hap- 
piness, the  most  profound  prosperity  which  can 
be  recorded  in  the  entire  history  of  our  planet. 
Yet  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  even 
so  there  exist  creatures  so  oppressed  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  insignificance  and  utter 
worthlessness,  that  they  will  risk  their  lives  and 
their  souls  to  attain  a  momentary  feeling  of 
consequence,  which  will  satisfy  this  morbid  thirst 
for  notoriety.    Our  chief  magistrate  needs  protec- 


tion against  these  diseased  creatures,  and  the 
nation  might  well  consider  the  abandonment  of 
the  hand-shaking  ordeal  to  which  every  President 
submits  with  a  feeling  of  trepidation.  Meanwhile 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  that  supreme  tragedy  of 
the  universe  and  'of  human  history,  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  mysterious  law  at  the  core  of  things,  lays 
the  fate  of  the  noblest  and  best  at  the  mercy  of 
the  basest.  Some  of  the  most  insignificant  beings 
that  God  has  permitted  to  crawl  on  the  face  of 
His  earth  have  slain  the  reputations  of  thousands, 
more  than  once  have  altered  the  history  of  races, 
now,  it  may  again  be  proved,  have  sensibly  affect- 
ed the  destiny  of  nations. 


SetfSaerificeforthe  8ak9  The  investigation  at  Ha- 
of Science  yana  of  the  cause  and  the 

agency  of  communication  of  yellow  fever  resulted 
in  the  death  of  three  out  of  the  eight  persons 
experimented  on.  These  fatalities  have  caused 
the  scientists  to  discontinue  the  experiments. 
Since  the  statement  at  the  London  medical  con- 
gress of  Doctor  Koch's  conclusions  respecting 
tuberculosis  a  number  of  persons  have  offered 
themselves  as  subjects  for  inoculation.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  at  the  congress  was  against 
experiments  involving  danger  to  human  life. 

The  ethical  question  here  involved  is  discussed 
by  the  Toledo  Times: 

Is  it  morally  right  for  a  man  to  offer  himself  as 
a  possible  victim  for  the  good  of  the  race?  It  is  a 
form  of  self-sacrifice  with  which  we  are  not  fa- 
,niiliar,  and  to  which  we  have  not  yet  adjusted  our- 
selves. The  physician  is  expected  to  brave  in- 
fection, the  health  officer  to  assume  chances  of 
contagion  that  the  public  is  to  be  shielded  from, 
the  fireman,  the  police  officer,  the  life  saver,  are 
expected  to  go  where  duty  calls  them  regardless  of 
consideration  of  personal  safety.  These  men, 
when  killed  or  maimed  in  the  exercise  of  their  du- 
ties, we  characterize  as  martyrs  and  heroes,  and 
rightly,  too.  To  lay  down  one's  life  for  a  friend  is 
the  crowning  expression  of  human  affection.    To 
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dare  death,  to  die  for  the  impersonal,  often  unap- 
preciating,  public,  is  a  still  higher  type  of  love. 

The  man  who  submits  himself  as  a  subject  for 
the  physician's  experimentation  to  determine  and 
test  theories  of  vital  importance  is  certainly  no  less 
a  hero  than  the  fireman  or  the  policeman  who  falls 
at  his  post.  Each  dies  that  society  may  be  prof- 
ited. In  the  case  of  medical  investigation  the 
only  thing  to  be  certain  of  is  that  the  knowledge 
gained  is  worth  the  possible  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  and  that  it  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 
The  point  of  issue  is  not  one  so  much  of  ethics  as 
one  of  medicine.  The  Savior  of  Mankind  gave  the 
world  the  proper  example  of  sacrifice.  It  is  for 
the  physician  to  say  if  there  is  need  for  the  sacri- 
fice. When  they  do  say  so,  there  are  many  who 
will  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  thus  examplarily 
serving  the  cause  of  humanity.  There  is  always  a 
man  for  every  emergency. 


An  Exhibit  of  Municipal  A  feature  of  the  recent  con- 
^'^  vention     of     the     National 

League  of  Town  and  Village  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations was  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Art  Federation  of  Philadelphia,  petitioning 
the  authorities  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  to  pro- 
vide for  an  exhibit  of  civic  art. 

These  columns  have  urged  so  often  the  im- 
portance of  the  movement  for  town  and  city 
improvement  that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  not  only 
recognize  the  value  of  Mr.  Kelsey's  idea,  but 
note  the  general  commendation  it  has  received. 
And  surely  if  a  Fair  counts  for  anything,  it  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  bettering,  to  the  beautifying, 
of  the  places  in  which  men  spend  their  days — 
the  streets  in  which  they  walk,  the  houses  in 
which  they  live,  work,  worship  and  play.  And 
surely  also,  few  exhibits  could  be  made  more 
spectacular  and  attractive.  In  three  international 
expositions  abroad,  exhibits  of  municipal  art  and 
the  science  of  city-making  have  been  important 
and  popular  features.  The  Hoston  Herald  says 
of  the  idea : 

If  adopted — and  the  St.  Louis  management 
should  jump  at  the  chance  of  making  such  a  feature 
— it  will  give  that  occasion  pre-eminence  among 
affairs  of  the  kind  in  promoting  a  movement  of 
vital  consequence  to  the  well-being  of  civilization. 
The  step  is  urged  particularly  for  the  reason  that 
the  improvement  of  towns  and  cities  is  a  subject  of 
such  widely  recognized  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  civic  improvements  of  a  pub- 
lic character  being  destined  soon  to  transform 
many  communities,  reflecting — in  the  words  of  the 
St.  Louis  programme — "man  in  his  full  twentieth 


century  development,  exhibiting  not  alone  his  ma- 
terial, but  his  social,  advancement,"  in  a  most  con- 
spicuous manner. 

Such  an  idea  if  developed  to  its  full  and  easily 
practicable  possibilities,  would  create  at  St.  Louis 
an  exhibition  within  an  exhibition,  a  sort  of  civic 
Midway  Plaisance  upon  a  scale  large  enough  to  il- 
lustrate modern  city  making  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  its  phases.  There  would  be  a  Civic  Arts 
building  for  exhibiting  representations  of  notable 
municipal  improvements,  including  models,  plans, 
maps  and  photographs — the  models  to  show  in 
plaster,  or  similar  material,  such  things  as  public 
buildings,  bridges  and  artistic  street  equipments. 
The  oitdoor  section  should  be  devoted  to  repre- 
sentation of  ideal  city  streets  and  public  places,  with 
opportunities  for  street  pageantry,  for  showing 
street  lighting  methods,  with  types  of  the  best  de- 
signs for  lamp-posts  as  employed  in  European 
cities;  systems  of  sanitation;  the  treatment  of 
various  kinds  of  formal  areas  in  congested  centers, 
including  the  intelligent  grouping  of  public  utili- 
ties; commendably  legitimate  and  inoffensive  ways 
of  providing  public  advertising,  both  for  daylight 
and  night-time  purposes;  and  a  showing  of  the 
proper  architectural  and  decorative  accessories  for 
parks  and  other  departments  of  municipal  organi- 
zation. There  should  also  be  a  civic  bureau  of  in- 
formation and  a  library  for  all  manner  of  statistics, 
reports  and  other  data  made  easy  of  access. 

Such  a  feature  at  St.  Louis  would  not  only  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  would  furnish  object  lessons  for  civic 
progress  whose  influence  for  good  would  be  in- 
estimable. 

The  Rochester  Post  Express,  which  has  given 
large  space  to  the  movement,  speculates  as  to  the 
shape  a  civic  exhibit  might  take: 

There  would  be,  for  instance,  the  public  build- 
ings of  a  town,  the  city  hall,  the  post-oflice.  the 
county  court  house,  grouped  upon  a  plaza  that 
should  be  the  official  center,  and  whence  model 
streets  should  radiate.  There  should  be  also  the 
public  library,  the  art  gallery,  the  model  school. 
Each  of  these  buildings  would  in  itself  house  a 
municipal  exhibit.  In  the  town  hall  there  might 
be  coflected,  for  instance,  city  reports  and  statis- 
tics; in  the  public  library  there  would  be  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  literature  on  civic  betterment,  in  the 
town's  art  gallery,  a  collection,  in  casts  and  pho- 
tographs, of  civic  art.  The  streets  would  be  laid 
out  as  model  streets,  exhibiting  the  merits  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  pavements,  of  improved  tree-plantinjr 
and  "parking,"  and  of  street  lighting— with  the  full 
sized  models  of  the  world  to  draw  upon.  The 
school   would  be  surrounded  by  a  model  school- 
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yard,  and  within  this  building  the  art-for-schools 
associations  would  have  their  display.  The  town 
would  contain  a  play  ground,  with  an  exhibit  of 
out-door  gymnasium  apparatus.  Civic  monu- 
ments, statues  and  fountains  would  be  shown;  so- 
ciological features  would  be  illustrated,  and  so  the 
plan,  ever  opening  up  new  features,  develops  more 
and  more,  enlisting  widespread  and  eager  interest 
among  all  who  care  for  civic  betterment.  It  is  al- 
together the  most  interesting  and  important  sug- 
gestion yet  made  regarding  the  St.  Louis  fair,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  significance  that — in  the 
East,  at  least — the  mere  discussion  of  this  project 
has  given  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  exposition  a 
dignity  and  an  appearance  of  national  importance 
that  formerly  it  had  not  seemed  to  hav^.  This  fact 
is  a  revelation  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
various  phases  of  town  and  city  improvement. 

r*«  Irish  uurary  Mow-  The  enthusiasm  for  the  re- 
m9ttt  yjyai  Qf  ^Y\t,  Erse  language 

and  the  study  of  its  literature  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  recent  literary  tendencies.  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  discusses  it  on  page  482  of  this 
issue.  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  George  Moore  and 
"Moira  O'Neill,"  concerning  all  of  whom  we  have 
had  something  to  say,  are  the  chief  apostles  of 
the  movement.  It  is,  of  course,  partially  a 
patriotic  one.  Its  deeper  ground  is  in  the  passion 
to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  Irish  people.  A 
national  tongue  and  literature  are  the  most  pow- 
erful defenses  of  a  subjected  nation  against  ab- 
sorption by  a  conquering  one.  Poland  clings 
with  passionate  fervor  to  her  ancient  tongue. 
Why  should  not  Ireland  resume  the  use  of  hers  ? 
On  its  aethetic  side  the  Neo-Celtic  movement 
has  not  a  little  to  say  for  itself.  The  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  says: 

Whether  or  not  it  will  succeed  is  a  very  doubtful 
question,  but  it  has  at  least  called  attention  to  the 
wild  beauty  of  much  of  the  minor  poetry  which 
Irishmen  and  Irish  women  have  written  in  the 
English  language.  Matthew  Arnold  said  that  no 
great  piece  of  literature  had  ever  emanated  from 
the  Celtic  peoples — and  this  is  so.  unless  we  regard 
the  French  as  being  Celts,  as.  indeed,  we  think  they 
are.  But,  though  there  is  nothing  written  in  any 
Celtic  dialect  which  belongs  to  literature  of  the 
first  order,  nevertheless  there  is  much  that  has  a 
peculiar  fascination  of  its  own.  and  also  qualities 
that  give  it  a  distinctive  flavor — a  wildness,  an 
eerie  imagination,  a  strange  inconsequence,  a  fit- 
ful passion  and  an  undertone  of  melancholy — all  of 
which  arc  blended  in  a  way  that  is  wholly  inde- 
scribable. The  lately  published  anthology  of  Mr. 
Rollcston  is  full  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  all  these  qualities,  and  when  one  reads,  for  ex- 


ample, such  poems  as  "Corrymeela"  and  "Fion- 
nuala"  he  receives  the  same  impression  of  vague 
beauty  and  luminous  mists  and  indefinable  sub- 
limity as  conies  to  him  from  the  pages  of  Ossian, 
For,  although  Ossian  is  in  one  way  the  invention 
of  Macpherson,  just  as  Omar  Khayyam  is  the  in- 
vention of  Fitzgerald,  still,  in  its  essense,  Ossian 
i?  as  truly  Celtic  as  the  Rubaiyat  is  truly  Persian. 

One  would  say  "a  priori"  that  a  movement  head- 
ed by  literary  men  and  scholars  would  have  no  last- 
ing effect  upon  popular  usage,  and  that  the  Celtic 
renaissance  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  a  harmless  fad  for  the  cultivated  few. 
It  depends,  however,  upon  whether  the  literary 
men  and  scholars  are  merely  doing  something  for 
their  own  amusement  or  whether  they  are  appeal- 
ing to  a  strong  national  sentiment  which  has  been 
waiting  for  them  to  give  it  definite  expression. 
The  latter  was  the  case  with  the  so-called  Felibres, 
who  began  in  1845  to  restore  the  Proven<;al  form 
of  speech  to  its  ancient  place  of  honor.  At  that 
time  this  musical,  liquid  language  had  sunk  to  the 
position  of  a  purely  rustic  patois,  used  by  peas- 
ants, who  were  themselves  ashamed  of  it.  .  Men  of 
genius,  however,  such  ^as  Roumanille,  and  especial- 
ly Mistral,  animated  by  that  love  of  their  own  lo- 
cality which  is  so  strong  in  every  Frenchman,  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  old  lan- 
guage in  which  the  "trovveres"  sang  and  in  which 
so  many  amatory  pleadings  were  made  before  the 
medieval  courts  of  love.  The  effort  has  been  en- 
tirely successful,  so  that  now  not  only  do  the 
Felibres  themselves  constitute  a  literary  guild  of 
much  importance,  with  a  regular  organization,  an 
official  journal  and  a  record  of  much  iine  literary 
production  to  their  credit,  but  the  language  of 
Provence  itself  has  been  rehabilitated. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  if  the  like  move- 
ment in  Ireland  shall  prove  unsuccessful  it  will  be 
because  of  the  almost  universal  truth  that  Irishmen 
have  always  done  more  brilliant  service  for  other 
countries  than  for  their  own.  Ireland  has  given 
to  Great  Britain  some  of  its  ablest  soldiers,  states- 
men and  administrators.  It  has  given  to  the 
United  States,  unfortunately,  a  whole  legion  of 
municipal  masters.  It  furnished  France  with  at 
least  one  of  its  presidents,  and  even  to  the  South 
American  republics  it  has  contributed  generals  and 
admirals  of  distinction.  But  all  the  while  it  has 
done  very  little  for  itself,  and  this,  we  think,  is  be- 
cause, while  the  true  Celt  is  often  extremely  able 
as  an  individual,  his  people,  taken  in  a  mass,  are 
shifting  and  unstable,  and  therefore  the  most  ef- 
fective combination  is  found  when  the  Celtic  alert- 
ness, courage  and  imagination  work  out  results 
through  the  instrumentality  of  men  possessed  of 
different  racial  traits. 
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Th.  Career  of  an  Empr^sB  ^hat  happiness  is  the  por- 
tion of  royalty  is  a  delusion 
to  which  not  alone  a  broad  survey  of  history  but 
not  a  few  careers  within  the  acquaintance  of  this 
generation  contributes  little.  The  New  York 
Times  moralizes  over  the  life  story  of  the  im- 
perial lady  who  lately  passed  away  at  Cronberg : 

The  life  story  of  the  elderly  lady  who  yesterday 
died  at  Cronberg  is  calculated  to  dispel  the  illu- 
sion, if  still  entertained,  that  happiness  is  the  por- 
tion of  royalty.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  women  of 
her  time  had  a  less  satisfactory  life  than  the  Em- 
press Frederick. 

It  is  a  long  time  ago  that,  as  the  first  born  of  the 
reigning  Queen,  the  Princess  Royal  occupied  a 
unique  place  in  the  affections  of  the  sentimental 
British  people.  Perhaps  nothing  made  the  royal 
family  more  popular  than  the  artless  and  "bour- 
geois" celebrations  in  the  journals  that  Queen 
Victoria  allowed  to  be  published,  to  "Vicky"  and 
"Bertie."  And  the  marriage  of  the  Queen's  first- 
born to  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia  was  an  event  second  only  in  interest  to 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  was  also  an  event  of  a  considerable  national  im- 
portance. When  Prince  Albert  arrived  in  England 
to  marry  the  Queen,  Thackeray  tells  us  that  the 
streets  were  filled  with  songs  and  pictures  "indica- 
tive of  the  absurdity  of  Germany."  When  his  eld- 
est daughter  was  married  to  a  more  "important" 
German  Prince  than  he  had  himself  been,  he  had 
pretty  well  lived  down  that  feeling.  And  the  mar- 
riage was  the  occasion  of  a  better  popular  feeling 
as  well  as  a  "dynastic  alliance." 

So  far  asiis  known,  the  marriage  was  a  suitable 
one,  but  it  could  not  have  been  quite  happy  for 
the  reason  that  the  Princess  was  distinctly  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Prussian  people  and  could  not  over- 
come the  strong  prejudice  with  which  she  was  re- 
garded, a  prejudice  which  led  to  coldness  and 
sometimes  to  insult  when  the  opportunity  offered. 
The  Princess  was  destined  to  elicit  the  same 
national  jealousy  in  Germany  which  her  father  had 
provoked  in  England.  Her  husband  was  so  modern 
and  moderate  and  civilized  sort  of  person  that  he 
was  strongly  suspected  by  the  Prussian  junkers 
of  a  design,  when  he  should  come  to  the  throne, 
to  Anglicize  the  Prussian  Constitution.  Doubtless, 
if  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  full  health 
and  strength  the  development  of  Germany  would 
have  taken  different  lines,  and  the  inevitable  trans- 
formation of  it  into  a  politically  modern  country 
would  have  been  a  peaceable  evolution,  instead  of 
the  explosive  revolution  by  which  alone,  as  it  now 
appears,  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Moreover,  the  English  marriage  was  believed 
to  have  introduced  into  the  German  royal  family 


the  hereditary  disease  of  scrofula,  which  represented 
the  legacy  to  posterity  of  the  four  generations  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling 
on  this  account  that  Prussian  hatred  of  everything 
English  expressed  itself  in  every  way  in  which  op- 
portunity was  offered.  This  unmerited  dislike 
caused  the  English  Princess  great  unhappiness  and 
limited  her  usefulness  in  many  ways.  To  the  Ger- 
man Court  she  was  an  object  of  more  or  less  sus- 
picion at  all  times,  and  it  was  believed  that  her 
views  on  social  and  economic  questions  were  dan- 
gerously radical  and  subversive  of  the  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobility.  A  clever  and 
well-informed  woman  of  the  world,  she  rated  the 
pretensions  of  the  German  Court  dignitaries  at 
what  they  were  worth,  and  took  so  little  pains  to 
conciliate  this  class  of  hereditary  functionaries  that 
they  lost  no  opportunity  to  discredit  her  to  the 
people.  With  the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the 
throne,  her  influence  became  large  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  she  had  broadened  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  by  her  association  with 
him;  but  his  brief  reign  disappointed  her  hopes  of 
leaving  the  impress  of  her  strong  individuality  and 
British  sense  upon  the  artificial  life  of  the  German 
Court.  Her  interference  in  matters  deemed  outside 
of  her  province  as  Crown  Princess  brought  about 
an  irreconcilable  quarrel  with  the  inflexible  Bis- 
marck, which  lasted  as  long  as  the  Iron  Chancellor 
lived.  That  she  had  more  force  than  tact  was 
shown  by  her  action  in  dismissing  the  German 
physicians  in  attendance  upon  her  husband,  and 
committing  him  to  the  care  of  Sir  Morell  Macken- 
zie, the  famous  English  specialist,  who  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  prolonging  the  life  of  the  Crown  Prince 
beyond  that  of  his  venerable  father  and  enabling 
him  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  and  the 
high  office  of  German  Emperor. 

It  is  plain  that  the  "junkers"  and  absolutists, 
with  Bismarck  at  their  head,  attributed  the.  "Eng- 
lish, ideas"  of  the  Crown  Prince  largely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  wife.  There  is  no  evidence  to  that 
effect  of  which  we  are  aware.  But,  with  or  with- 
out evidence,  the  suspicion  imbittered  the  old  Em- 
peror's advisers  against  her.  Bismarck's  influence 
was  strong  enough  with  the  young  Emperor  when 
he,  in  turn,  came  to  the  throne,  and  was  still  under 
Bismarck's  tutelage,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
publication  of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  papers,  to 
betray  the  young  man  into  what  looked  too  much 
like  acts  of  filial  impiety  against  both  his  parents. 

With  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  succes- 
sion of  her  son  William,  the  Dowager  Empress 
was  set  aside  and  practically  eliminated  from  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  capital.  That  she 
loved  the  Germans  no  better  than  they  loved  her 
is  quite  probable. 
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Anti-cterieai  Agitation  In  When  the  **Concoi:dat"  was 
France  signed  between  the  govern- 

ment of  Napoleon  I.  and  Pope  Pius  VII.,  it 
was  thought  that  the  religious  question  had  been 
settled  forever  in  France.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  the  relations  between  the  church  and  the 
state  are  more  entangled  than  ever,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  ordinances  issued  by  the  secre- 
tary of  cults  and  the  new  laws  promulgated  by 
the  government.  Broad-minded  statesmen  agree 
that  the  only  logical  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
separation  of  the  church  and  the  state;  but  it  is 
not  practical,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  is  this:  Previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  tire  clergy,  and  particularly  the  re- 
ligious orders,  were  among  the  largest,  property 
owners  in  France.  The  revolution  confiscated 
this  property  and  sold  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  never  be  restored  to  the  original  owners. 
In  return  Napoleon  I.  granted  to  the  clergy 
a  regular  salary,  besides  many  privileges 
compensated,  it  must  be  said,  by  obligations  of 
various  kinds.  A  separation  of  the  church  and 
state  would  necessarily  result  in  the  suppression 
of  the  salary.  To  this  the  clergy  answer:  "We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  dispense  with  the  salary, 
but  give  us  back  our  property."  This  is  an  im- 
possibility. Furthermore,  a  money  compensation 
is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  would  require  more  money  than  France  could 
spare  during  the  next  few  centuries.  The 
radicals  and  socialists  contend,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  "biens  du  clerge"  (property  of  the 
clergy)  seized  by  the  revolution  belonged  to  the 
people  and  therefore  that  the  clergy  has  no  re- 
dress at  law  or  in  equity. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  main  object  of  the  "Concordat"  was 
to  establish  a  national  clergy  ("eglise  galHcane," 
so  to  speak),  owing  more  allegiance  to  the  French 
government  than  to  Rome.  In  other  words, 
Napoleon  I.,  paraphrasing  the  words  of  Louis 
XIV.,  wanted  to  say :  "UEglise  c'est  moi !"  As 
long  as  he  held  the  reins  of  the  government,  he 
did  pretty  much  as  he  wanted;  he  could  not  pre- 
vent however,  the  division  of  the  clergy  into  two 
camps,  the  Gallicans,  or  partisans  of  a  national 
church,  and  the  Ultramontanes,  recognizing  the 
authority  of  Rome  above  everything.  During 
the  period  of  the  Second  Empire  the  Ultramon- 
tanes and  Gallicans  were  very  bitter  enemies, 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  actually  a 
renewal  of  the  hostilities  during  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, although  the  interested  parties   do  not  ac- 


knowledge the  fact.  The  Pope  himself  has  been 
dragged  into  the  controversy  by  the  law  on  asso- 
ciations which  comes  into  effect  October  2.  By 
"association"  it  is  understood  that  the  religious 
congregations  are  meant,  particularly  the  con- 
gregations which  evaded  the  provisions  of  the 
Ferry  law  and  refused  not  only  to  submit  to  the 
government  but  also  to  the  bishops  of  their  dio- 
ceses. Among  these  congregations  are  the  As- 
sumptionists,  who  are  the  direct  cause  of  the 
enactment  of  the  present  law.  A  few  years  ago 
they  began  publishing  several  newspapers,  among 
them  La  Croix,  Le  Pelerin,  and  a  review,  the 
Cosmos.  These  publications  were  at  first  re- 
ligious in  character,  but  finally  entered  the  politi- 
cal field  and  advocated  the  overthrowing  of  the 
Republic  in  favor  of  the  OrLeanists.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  ^1^6  newspaper  La  Croix,  published  by 
Fathers  Bailly,  Picard  and  Allez,  became  very 
abusive  during  the  trial  of  La  Haute-Cour,  where 
Deroulede  and  his  co-accused  were  sentenced  by 
the  Senate  for  high  treason.  Ten  commissaries 
of  police,  accompanied  by  a  small  regiment  of 
police  inspectors,  invaded  the  buildings  of  the 
newspapers  and  discovered  nearly  two  millions  in 
gold  and  many  political  documents.  Following 
this  the  government  decided  to  enact  a  new  law 
regulating  the  congregations,  the  Ferry  law  being 
inadequate,  not  to  say  ineffective.  According  to 
this  law  all  the  associations  in  existence  in  France 
must  apply  to  the  government  previous  to  October 
2,  190 1,  asking  "legislative  authorization"  to  stay 
in  France,  and  furnishing  with  their  application 
a  copy  of  their  statutes.  The  law  is  so  construct- 
ed that  the  religious  associations  are  compelled 
to  submit  first  to  the  bishops  of  their  dioceses. 
The  regular  congregations  cannot  publish  books 
without  the  permission  of  their  bishops,  whom 
they,  particularly  the  A,ssumptionists,  have  seldom 
ever  consulted.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
law  is  directed  against  them.  Among  the  con- 
gregations who  are  quoted  as  refusing  to  apply 
for  the  authorization  are  the  Franciscans,  the 
Redemptorists,  the  Assumptionists,  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Pudists.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sulpicians, 
the  Lazarists,  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Benedictines  and  the 
Dominicans  will  apply  for  this  authorization. 
This  partial  list  is  given  to  show  where  the  line 
is  drawn.  The  Sulpicians  and  the  Jesuits,  who 
lead  as  educators  in  France,  do  not  agree  on  the 
subject.  The  Sulpicians  are  Gallicans,  many  of 
them  having  recognized  the  Republic,  and  they 
submit  to  the  law;  the  Jesuits  are  Ultramontanes 
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as  a  rule,  and  they  have  decided  to  disband,  leav- 
ing their  schools  in  the  hands  of  professors  trained 
by  them  in  view  of  what  happens  to-day.  No  one 
will  fail  to  see  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the 
premier,  in  his  fight  against  the  congregations, 
relies  a  good  deal  on  the  regular  bishops.  In  the 
circular  which  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  "nolens 
volens"  the  Holy  See  orders  the  submission  of  the 
congregations  to  the  bishops.  The  circular  was 
sent  to  the  procurators  of  the  congregations  and 
has  been  translated  from  the  Latin  text  published 
in  the  Osservatore  Romano,  the  official  organ  cf 
the  Vatican:  ^ 
Right  Reverend  Superior — 

The  following  doubt  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Holy  See:  The  congregations  which  are  not  yet 
officially  recognized  in  France:  Are  they  allowed 
to  ask  the  authorization  in  the  terms  required  by 
article  13  of  the  new  law  and  by  the  regulations  ac- 
companying this  law? 

This  doubt  has  been  seriously  examined  at  a  pri- 
vate meetincr  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  Holy  Father 
has  decided  that  the  following  answer  would  be 
given  through  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  bishops 
and  regulars: 

The  Holy  See  blames  and  condemns  all  the  dis- 
positions of  the  new  law  which  infringe  upon 
rights,  prerogatives  and  legitimate  liberties  of  the 
religious  congregations.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid 
very  serious  consequences  and  to  prevent  in  France 
the  extinction  of  the  congregations  which  are  do- 
ing so  much  good  to  the  civil  and  to  religious  so- 
ciety, permission  is  granted  to  the  Institutes  not 
recognized  yet  to  ask  the  authorization  referred 
to,  but  only  on  the  following  two  conditions: 

1.  Old  rules  and  constitutions  already  approved 
by  the  Holy  See  will  not  be  presented,  but  instead 
a  summary  of  the  statutes  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations of  article  3  of  the  ordinance  accompanying 
the  law:  These  statutes  can  be  previously  sub- 
mitted without  difficulty  to  the  bishops. 

2.  In  these  statutes  the  submission  promised  to 
the  local  ordinary  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  each  institute. 

Consequently,  and  leaving  apart  diocesans*  con- 
gregations which  depend  directly  from  the  bishops, 
the  congregations  approved  by  the  Holy  See  and 
regulated  by  the  apostolic  constitution.  "Conditse 
a  Christo,"  published  by  our  Holy  Father  Leo 
XIII.,  December  8,  1900,  will  promise  submission 
to  the  bishops  according  to  that  constitution;  as 
to  the  regular  orders,  they  will  promise  submission 
to  the  bishops  in  accordance  with  common  law. 

You  already  know  that  according  to  this  com- 
mon law  the  regulars  depend  upon  the  bishops  for 
the  erection  of  %  new  house  in  their  diocese,  for 
the  public  schools,  the  asylums,  the  hospitals  and 


other  establishments  of  this  kind,  the  promotion 
of  their  members  to  the  orders,  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  to  the  faithful,  predication,  ex- 
position of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  consecration  of 
churches,  publication  of  indulgences,  establishment 
of  sodalities  or  religious  associations,  permission 
to  publish  books;  finally  the  regulars  depend  upon 
the  bishops  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  souls  en- 
trusted to  their  charge. 

Such  are  the  instructions  which  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  bishops  and  regulars  has  been  in- 
structed to  communicate  to  your  reverence  under 
the  circumstances. 

Please  God  to  assist  you,  etc.,  etc. 
Signed: 

Cardinal  Gotti,  Prefect. 

Mgr.  Panici,  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 

of  the  Bishops  and  Regulars. 

The  whole  clerical  question  in  France,  thus 
reopened,  is  one  fraught  with  the  most  serious 
political  possibilities,  and  the  course  of  its  settle- 
ment it  would  be  well  to  watch  closely.  The 
London  Times  is  informed  that  the  orders  will 
generally  resist,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  credit- 
ing this  information,  says: 

Their  idea  is  to  hold  out  till  the  elections,  and 
then  force  the  government  to  expel  them,  with  the 
result,  as  they  hope,  that  the  electors,  seeing  their 
fate,  will  be  seized  with  a  passion  of  pity.  It  is 
impossible  to  regard  such  a  decision,  however  mis- 
taken, without  a  certain  respect,  but  we  question  if 
it  will  greatly  affect  a  people  who  dislike  monks. 
They  will  say  that  the  law  does  not  affect  religion, 
but  only  certain  organizations,  the  members  of 
which,  as  good  citizens,  are  bound  to  comply  with 
its  precepts.  Consciences  cannot  be  really  wounded 
bv  an  order  to  submit  corporation  statutes  for  ap- 
proval, or  to  send  in  lists  of  names  which  will  be 
known  to  officials  only.  It  is  not,  of  course,  cer- 
tain that  the  struggle  will  occur.  The  Orders  have 
still  some  months'  grace,  and  "bluffing"  is.  not 
wholly  unknown  in  France.  Still,  one  remembers 
that  old  reply  of  the  head  of  the  French  Jesuits 
when  asked  to  alter  the  constitution  of  his  Order, 
— "Sint  ut  sunt  aut  non  sint." 

The  little  drama  that  has 
been  playing  on  the  Bosphor- 
us,  with  France,  Russia  and  Turkey  as  its  dra- 
matic personae,  has  but  slight  and  transient  in- 
terest. Everybody  understands  that  the  bellicose 
exchange  of  compliments  between  the  French 
Ambassador  and  the  Porte  was  never  more  than 
a  harmless  amusement.  The  New  York  Times 
tells  the  story: 

The  loan  of  20,ooo,ooof.  owed  certain  French 
bankers  in  Constantinople  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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ment  has  been  long  overdue,  and  M.  Constans, 
after  vainly  pressing  for  its  repayment,  sent  a  note 
to  the  Porte  the  character  of  which  was  in  a 
measure  final.  That  is  the  apparent  exolanation  of 
the  affair.  There  is  much  more  beneath  the  surface, 
however.  The  espionage  system  established  by  Mu- 
nir  Bey  in  Paris,  the  tampering  with  French  mails 
in  Constantinople,  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment toward  French  merchants  doing  business 
in  the  Levant,  and  especially  the  augmentation  of 
German  influence  in  Turkey,  all  need  explanation 
and  readjustment.  This  is  why  the  Porte  has  pro- 
crastinated until  it  could  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
attitude  of  Germany  before  consenting  to  wash 
slates  with  France. 

The  appearance  of  Russia  upon  the  scene, 
whether  her  demonstrations  be  confined  to  rumors 
or  not,  has  a  double  significance.  She  owes  France 
some  sentimental  "quid  pro  quo"  for  the  projected 
meeting  of  the  Czar  and  Kaiser,  and  she  would  re- 
habilitate her  influence  in  the  Balkans,  which  of 
late  has  been  undermined  financially,  commercially, 
and  politically  by  Germanic  schemes  engineered  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  There  is  now  little  doubt  that 
the  present  unrest  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the 
Servian  frontier,  has  been  brought  about  by  Aus- 
trian agents  working  to  thwart  Russian  enterprises, 
for  the  consummation  of  which  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity is  desirable. 

But  all  this  did  not  mean  war,  the  Opposition 
journals  of  Paris  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
There  is  no  war  party  in  France.  Even  M.  Derou- 
lede  from  his  exile  in  San  Sebastien  has  thought  it 
wise  to  strike  the  "guerre  de  revanche"  from  the 
Nationalist  programme.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  French  papers  on  this  subject  that 
public  opinion  is  never  consistently  presented  by 
the  press  of  France,  and  that  the  Ministry  which 
advocated  war  or  made  war  inevitable  would  dig 
its  own  grave.  This  state  of  aflfairs,  however,  did 
not  prevent  M.  Constans  from  showing  a  bold 
front  in  Constantinople,  the  patriotic  phase  of 
which  was  much  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Now  that  the  news  comes  that  the  Porte  has 
concluded  to  settle  its  financial  differences  with 
France,  we  are  also  to  understand  that  Germany 
has  consented  to  the  settlement  of  political  and 
economic  differences  at  the  same  time.  Still,  the 
moral  effect  of  Russia's  attitude  will  not  be  lost 
upon  the  Balkans,  nor  will  her  apparent  support 
of  France  have  been  wasted  upon  the  mass  of  the 
French  people. 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  takes  the 
opportunity  to  express  regret  at  the  position 
which  England  has  too  long  been  regarded  as 
occupying  with  regard  to  Turkish  affairs: 


We  may  be  sure  that  if  there  is  the  slight- 
est chance  of  saving  his  face  by  playing  off 
one  Power  against  the  other  the  Sultan  will  resort 
to  that  time-honored  device  for  confounding  the 
infidel.  This,  however,  is  not  a  dispute  in  which 
even  Germany  could  take  a  hand  with  advantage. 
If  France  is  content  witji  playing  the  part  marked 
out  by  common  sense,  she  must  secure  all  the  de- 
mands. We  are  inclined  to  credit  her  with  honestly 
entertaining  the  views  put  forward  by  the  Debats, 
namely,  that  without  any  "arriere  pensee"  she  is 
proceeding  to  regulate  certain  matters  which  are 
quite  clearly  defined  and  which  will  leave  no  diffi- 
culty behind  them.  This  simplicity  of  aim  the  same 
journal  is  unkind  enough  to  point  out  is  not  to  be 
found  in  every  Power.  We  can  only  hope  that  ii 
M.  Constans  finds  his  coup  successful  he  may  not 
be  led  on  to  attempt  fresh  triumphs,  for  Turkey  is 
not  a  happy  ground  for  these  experiments. 

This  country  will  no  longer  suffer  herself  to  be 
considered  the  necessary  and  traditional  champion 
of  a  Government  whose  continued  existence  is  an 
insult  to  civilized  Europe;  but  there  are  questions 
in  connection  with  the  territories  of  the  Porte 
which  we  could  not  allow  to  be  opened  up  without 
claiming  a  voice  in  their  settlement.  M.  Delcass^ 
is  too  wise  a  man  to  permit  the  unnecessary  agita- 
tion of  any  such  thorny  matters  of  controversy.  It 
is  no  concern  of  ours  if,  in  the  struggle  of  traders, 
German  influence  may  for  a  time  succumb  to 
French;  the  Kaiser's  Government  has  shown  no 
great  delicacy,  or  even  humanity,  in  the  efforts  it 
has  made  to  advance  its  commercial  interests  in 
Turkish  quarters.  Its  policy  in  Asia  Minor  tends 
to  alienate  it  from  Russia,  but  that  is  not  to  be  re- 
sented by  us.  As  for  the  present  dispute  we  regard 
it  as  a  trivial  occurrence  unlikely  to  lead  to  any 
results  of  even  appreciable  gravity,  but  no  differ- 
ence which  finds  its  subject-matter  at  Constantino- 
Die  can  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
Th9  Franco-Russian  The  Spectator  (London) 
Aitianee  gays     that     to     Englishmen 

there  is  something  a  little  repulsive  as  well  as 
surprising  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  with  which 
Frenchmen  welcome  the  visit  of  the  Czar: 

We  also  have  had  our  ally,  and  have  welcomed 
him,  and  thanked  him,  and  forgiven  him  many 
things  which  were  against  our  principles;  but  we 
never  lost  our  heads  over  Napoleon  III.  as 
Frenchmen  seemed  inclined  to  do  over  Nicholas 
II.  There  is  a  suspicion  among  us  that  France  has 
lost  some  of  her  self-confidence;  that  she  feels  re- 
lieved of  a  secret  fear;  that  she  is  not  only  pleased 
with  the  Russian  Emperor  as  a  guest  whose  visit 
is.  from  his  position,  a  compliment,  but  is  in  her. 
inner  mind  grateful  for  his  implied  promise  of  pro- 
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tection.  The  suspicion  has  some  foundation,  but 
not  so  much  as  it  is  the  momentary  fashion  to  im- 
agine. Frenchmen  are  brave,  as  their  whole  his- 
tory proves,  but  then  that  history  shows  also  that 
they  are  men  with  pessimistic  imaginations.  They 
have  not  the  English  and  American  individualism. 
They,  too,  can  hunt  tigers,  but  not  alone.  Their 
whole  nature  abhors  loneliness,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  courage,  seeks  with  a  kind  of  feminine  in- 
stinct for  protection.  No  peoole  accepted  feudal- 
ism so  readily,  because  in  none  was  there  such  in- 
stinctive longing  for  comrades  and  a  chief.  When 
feudalism  became  insupportable  they  placed  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  a  King,  and  for  the  sake  of 
protection  from  the  caste  endured  for  nearly  five 
hundred  years  the  long  misery  flecked  with  gleams 
of  glory  and  prosperity  which  marked  the  reigns 
of  the  Valois  and  the  Bourbon.  It  was  the  pro- 
tection he  gave  as  well  as  the  glory  which  made 
them  the  willing  subjects  of  Napoleon,  and  which 
induces  them  even  now  to  bear  the  otherwise  intol- 
erable burden  of  their  administrative  machine. 
Their  instinct,  even  in  social  life,  is  towards, 
not  against,  the  "patronus,"  and  the  French- 
man feels  prouder  as  well  as  safer  who  can 
boast  of  a  powerful  friend.  Just  now  they 
had  begun  to  feel  somewhat  lonely  in  Eu- 
rope. They  suspect  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
for  them  embodies  Great  Britain,  of  designs  against 
France;  they  utterly,  in  spite  of  recent  compli- 
ments, distrust  the  German  Emperor;  they  know 
that  Austria  will  risk  nothing  to  assist  them;  and 
they  have  doubted  whether  Russia  was  not  draw- 
ing away  from  the  Alliance,  and  leaving  them  "iso- 
lated" and  dependent  on  their  own  strength.  At 
such  a  moment  to  be  assured  in  a  way  they  can  all 
understand  that  they  are  not  alone,  that  they  can 
rely  on  the  *'Great  Sovereign  of  the  East,"  that 
they  will  be  protected,  not  because  they  are  weak, 
but  because  they  are  strong,  is  almost  too  delight- 
ful. Every  man  in  the  Republic  feels  as  a  French- 
man feels  when  an  escort  is  sent  to  protect  him  be- 
cause he  is  so  eminent. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  enthusiasm 
will  not,  we  think,  be  the  commencement  of  any 
vast  plan  by  the  united  Powers.  They  are  neither 
of  them  ruled  by  men  who  initiate  such  plans,  and 
they  are  neither  of  them  anxious  for  a  great  war. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Europe  that  the  death  of 
any  one  of  three  or  four  persons  might  upset  all 
calculations,  and  plunge  her  into  unexpected  con- 
fusion; but  apart  from  that  lamentable  contingency, 
it  is  most  probable  that  what  we  shall  see  is  great- 
er vigor  and  steadiness  in  the  Russian  advance  to 
the  Pacific,  and  a  greater  avidity  in  France  for 
small  diplomatic  successes,  such  as  M.  Constans  is 
supposed  to  have  obtained  in  Constantinople.     It 


is  hardly  in  human  nature  for  the  Czar,  with  a 
^reat  Western  nation  embracing  his  knees,  not  to 
feel  safer  on  the  side  both  of. Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  if  he  feels' safer  he  will  pursue  with 
more  energy  the  two  lines  of  the  present  policy  of 
his  country.  He  wants,  personally  wants  as  poli- 
tician as  well  as  ruler,  to  extend  Russia  to  the  Pa- 
cific, in  full  sovereignty,  and  his  Ministers  want  to 
solidify  Russian  influence  in  the  Balkans.  The  first 
project  is  full  of  difficulties,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  expense,  which  has  been  far  gr-cater  than  was 
expected;  but  France  can  help  greatly  in  that  di- 
rection, and  if  the  project  is  steadily  pushed  for  ten 
years  of  European  quiet,  its  ultimate  triumph,  so 
far  as  can  be  foreseen,  is  assured.  The  second  ob- 
ject is  much  more  difficult  still;  but  steady  pressure 
will  accomplish  much  even  in  the  Eastern  Penin- 
sula, and  with  France  rebound  to  Russia,  Count 
LamsdorflF  and  the  Pan-Slavonic  group  will*  feel 
their  hands  more  free  for  the  work  to  be  done 
there.  The  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Obreno- 
vitch  dynasty  is  not  to  be  continued  gives  them  a 
basis  for  many  proposals  and  much  intrigue.  The 
Hapsburgs  are  difficult  peoplp  to  beat  on  a  ques- 
tion so  important  to  them  as  the  future  of  Servia; 
but  if  the  Italians  are,  as  reported,  heartily  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  Montenegro  to  the  reversion 
of  the  Obrenovitch  throne,  the  Russian  Foregn  Of- 
fice has  grand  cards  to  play,  and  may  be  relied  on 
to  play  them  well. 

But  will  the  Dual  Alliance,  though  newly  ce- 
mented, last?  There  is  nothing  so  useless  as  po- 
litical prophecy,  but  we  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not.  It  can  hardly  be  the  interest  of  Russia  to 
break  it  off,  for  whatever  her  projects  it  must  al- 
ways be  more  or  less  of  a  guarantee  against  any 
coalition  to  oppose  them.  She  has  practically  no 
alternative  ally  except  Great  Britain,  for  Germany 
cannot  abandon  Austria,  or  Austria  cease  to  be  op- 
posed to  Russia,  and  even  if  London  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg came  to  an  understanding  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  leaving  France  out  of  it.  The  two 
countries  have  no  clashing  interests  anywhere,  and 
it  must  always  be  pleasant  to  Russian  financiers  to 
have  one  great  Bourse  open  to«  their  appeals. 
It  is  often  alleged  that  the  French,  who 
have  a  hard  business  side  to  their  heads, 
will  very  soon  weary  of  an  Alliance  in  which 
the  benefits  are  all  on  one  side;  but,  then,  is  that 
quite  true?  If  you  insure  yourself,  the  benefit  of 
the  insurance  is  all  on  one  side  till  the  contingency 
insured  against  occurs,  and  it  is  as  an  insurance 
that  the  French  people  as  well  as  French  states- 
men regard  the  Russian  Alliance.  French  Liberals 
may  grumble  and  French  Socialists  may  groan,  but 
we  see  how  the  instinct  of  the  people  overbears 
them,  and  do  not  see  what  is  to  modify  its  force. 
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The  Nenaiasanee  In  the       Under  the  title  The  Tropical 
Troitict.  Renaissance,  Sylvester  Bax- 

ter, writing  in  Harper's  Magazine,  contributes 
to  the  literature  of  colonization  the  reflection  that 
civilization  has  been  deflected  from  its  earlier 
trend  by  domestication  in  colder  latitudes  and 
may  hope  to  achieve  the  fulfilment  of  its  primi- 
tive promise  only  through  a  return  to  the  tropics. 

Modern  civilization,  long  barred  from  the  tropics, 
has  lately  turned  thither  with  determined  purpose, 
and  in  strange  coincidence  science  casts  down  the 
mightiest  barrier  iy  the  way.  There  was  the  primi- 
tive home  of  man,  but  the  white  race,  man's  stand- 
ard-bearer, domiciled  in  rigorous  latitudes,  has 
been  deemed  incapable  of  flourishing  in  the  lands 
where  it  was  cradled. 

But  now  the  world  has  just  learned  that  climate 
in  itself  has  little  or  naught  to  do  with  the  chiefest 
ills  of  tropical  existence.  With  the  knowledge  that 
malaria  is  solely  caused  by  a  certain  species  of 
mosquito,  and  that  yellow  fever  likewise  has  its 
source  in  another  species,  climate  is  seen  to  be 
blameless.  So  soon  has  it  become  possible  to  deal 
unerringly  with  those  two  diseases,  their  source 
definitely  located,  that  already  certain  localities, 
historic  as  hopeless  plague-spots,  have  been  quickly 
and  permanently  rid  of  their  curses.  The  drainage 
of  marshes  and  swamps,  and  the  covering  of  stag- 
nant waters  with  petroleum,  prevent  the  breeding  of 
mosquitoes;  screening  keeps  them  from  houses; 
and  even  travelers  and  explorers  can  guard  them- 
selves in  the  wilderness  under  due  precautions. 
Besides,  there  are  the  successful  inoculative  meas- 
ures of  Professor  Koch  against  malaria,  and  of 
Doctors  Sanarelli  and  Bellanzaghi  against  yellow 
fever.  Altogether  the  dangers  from  these  terrible 
diseases  now  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

What  will  be  the  outcome?  Must  not  the  old 
theory  that  climatie^  conditions  are  adverse  to  the 
white  race  in  the  tropics  be  jradically  revised?  In 
fact,  civilization  in  the  higher  latitudes  is  compara- 
tively of  yesterday.  Only  a  few  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  rude  barbarians  of'  the  North 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  southerly  branches 
of  the  white  race.  On  the  other  hand  stand  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt,  the  Semitic  races 
there  and  in  Arabia,  the  Aryans  in  India,  both 
white  races  commingling  in  the  mild  Mediterranean 
lands.  At  the  most,  the  influences  of  wintry 
climates  upon  civilization  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
sidiary. Some  of  its  highest  developments  have 
been  seen  in  lands  of  gentle  climates — centers  for 
the  intcnsest  human  energies,  both  physical  and 
intellectual. 

Visitors  in   the   tropics   are  disposed   to   regard 


the  lack  of  hustle  and  bustle  as  indicating  a  defect 
in  popular  character.  But  why  should  there  be 
hustle  and  bustle?  In  northern  lands  is  not  the 
stress  to  support  physical  existence  so  great  as 
to  preclude,  on  the  part  of  the  many,  due  attention 
to  life's  loftier  aspects?  In  tropical  lands,  however, 
together  with  the  milder  temperate-zone  regions, 
nature  favors  a  more  genial  civilization:  less  pres- 
sure upon  life,  social  benefits  more  accessible  and 
more  widely  diffused.  This  is  peculiarly  a  com- 
fort-tommanding  age,  and  it  has  seen  an  extraordi- 
nary democraticization  of  luxury,  in  countless 
things  that  lend  pleasure,  worth,  and  graciousness 
to  life.  Under  the  sjmple  and  slightly  varying 
conditions  of  tropical  climates,  and  with  the  re- 
sources of  modern  science  at  command,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  secure  comfort.  The  element 
of  pure  air  immensely  favors  life  there.  In  the 
higher  latitudes  the  great  majority  passes  the  most 
of  the  time  in  air  more  or  less  foul.  A  most 
potent  cause  of  many  diseases  is  the  noisome  at- 
mosphere of  our  shut-in  winter  life. 

The  ideal  regions  for  agreeable  habitation 
are  the  tropical  uplands,  which,  of  all  parts  of 
the  world,  seem  best  adapted  for  high  civilizations. 
Their  climates  are  most  genuinely  temperate  on 
earth.  From  day  to  day  and  from  season  to 
season  the  weather  changes  just  enough  for  a 
gentle  variety,  with  transitions  seldom  violent  and 
never  extreme.  Mexico,  Central  America,  a  large 
part  of  the  Andean  region,  portions  of  Brazil, 
much  of  Central  Africa,  exhibit  these  conditions. 
Civilized  or  partially  civilized  peoples  occupy  some 
of  these  countries.  But  their  vast  natural  resources, 
yet  but  slightly  utilized,  offer  immense  possibilities 
for  great  and  enlightened  populations. 

Perhaps  ages  will  pass  before  the  tropical  civil- 
ization differentiates  itself  from  the  cultures  of  to- 
day, free  from  hampering  precedents  and  entang- 
ling conventions.  But  humanity  grows  plastic 
with  enliglitenment;  race  tends  to  adapt  itself  to 
environment;  and  so  we  may  look  for  the  flower- 
ing of  tropical  renaissance. 

Our  race  has  reached  no  loftier  levels  in  in- 
tellect and  spirit  than  were  attained  in  India  and 
Greece  under  tropic  suns  and  in  soft  Mediterranean 
air.  May  not  the  zone  where  man  was  cradled  some 
day  become  the  theatre  of  his  highest  life — the 
same  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  underlying  a  culture 
savored  by  the  essence  of  the  best  that  modern 
science  and  art  can  give,  leading  to  heights  yet 
unimagined? 


Th9  Unrest  in  Italy 


A  novel,  however  documen- 
tary, can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  political  affairs,  and  however 
ambitious  Mr.  Hall  Caine  may  be  to  be  considered 
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seriously,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  The  Eternal 
City  gives  the  most  accurate  picture  of  Roman 
affairs.  The  popularity  of  this  author,  however, 
will  direct  attention  to  Italy.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  editorially  thus  speaks  of  the  in- 
dustrial unrest  in  the  kingdom: 

Cavour  said  toward  the  end  of  his  career  that  his 
aim  for  Italy  had  been  a  kingship  which,  "far  from 
following  after  the  whims  and  immediate  needs  of 
the  people,  should  so  take  the  lead  in  all  liberal  and 
practical  measures  that  it  might  oppose  a  sufficient 
authority  to  popular  passions  when  the  mob 
yielded  to  dangerous  leadings."  The  great  liber- 
ator might  almost  have  had  in  mind  the  gallant 
young  monarch  who  to-day  faces  an  Italy  torn  by 
social  strife. 

Our  own  industrial  situation  is  serenity  itself 
when  compared  with  the  present  state  of  Italy. 
Since  the  Saracco  Ministry  fell  in  February  last  be- 
cause of  its  shuffling  attitude  toward  the  dock  strike 
at  Genoa,  there  have  been  strikes  ud  and  down  the 
kinpjdom.  Agrarian  strikes  in  Lombardy  and 
Emilia  and  Apulia,  the  tobacco-workers  at  Milan 
and  Florence,  the  macaroni-makers  about  Naples, 
the  train-handlers  in  Sardinia — everywhere  it  has 
been  the  same  story.  It  is  two  months  since  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  addressing  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  congratulated  the  country  that 
SI  I  strikes  had  passed  oflF  with  a  minimum  of 
disorder,  that  1,000,000  workmen  had  been  bene- 
fked  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  able  to  maintain  a  benevolently  im- 
partial atttitude  alike  to  employers  and  employed 
Probably  few  at  the  time  shared  the  easy  optimism 
of  Si^nor  Giolitti,  and  a  week  later  the  unfortu- 
nate shooting  of  two  strikers  at  Berra  by  Govern- 
ment troops  inflamed  the  worst  passions  of  the 
Socialist  leaders.  The  Minister  of  War  was  grossly 
insulted  in  the  Chamber,  and  a  campaign  of  vili- 
fication began  against  the  lieutenant  who  had  or- 
dered the  shooting. 

In  their  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  on  the  war 
of  classes,  the  Italian  Socialists  have  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation.  The  persistent  Agrarian  strikes 
undoubtedly  have  a  large  basis  in  justice.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  a  people  with  whom  hunger  is 
a  constant  experience  and  starvation  seldom  far 
out  of  sight,  should  revolt  against  the  conditions 
which  oppress  them. 

King  Edward's  coronation  in 
The  Recognition  of  the  j^ondon  will  not  be  the  only 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia         -        ..  r  ^.u    *.  1  •    j  ^     ^1 

function  of  that  kind  to  take 

place  within  the  next  twelve  months.  For,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearances,  the  consecration  of 
Edward  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  King  oi 
Great   Britain   and   Ireland,    Emperor   of   India, 


Sovereign  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  coincide  with  the  coronation 
at  Prague,  in  St.  Vitus's  Cathedral,  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says: 

This  was  decided  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
visit  of  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  the 
Bohemian  capital.  Indeed,  it  has  been  announced 
by  both  monarch  and  ministers,  and  it  will  be  no 
empty  or  meaningless  ceremony.  For,  according  to 
the  declarations  of  the  Emperor  to  Dr.  Lang,  one 
of  the  principal  Nationalist  representatives  of  Bo- 
hemia in  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna,  the  coronation 
at  Prague  will  signalize  the  restoration  to  Bohemia 
of  its  former  national  and  political  rights  and  au- 
tonomy, of  which  it  was  deprived  after  the  battle 
of  the  White  Mountain,  in  1620,  in  punishment  for 
the  part  which  it  played  in  the  Reformation.  That 
is  to  say,  the  great  power  which  now  figures  in  the 
so-called  concert  of  Europe  as  the  dual  empire  will 
become  instead  a  triple  empire,  and  instead  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  consisting,  as  now,  of  two 
separate  States,  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  will  be 
composed  of  three,  united  by  ties  dynastic,  mili- 
tary and  economic,  but  not  administrative.  The 
statesmen  at  Vienna  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  those  in  London  concerning 
England's  colonies,  namely,  that  decentralization 
and  federation  are  a  source  of  strength  rather  than 
weakness  to  the  empire  as  a  unity. 

That  Bohemia  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long 
for  recognition  of  her  national  rights  and  for  the 
realization  of  her  nationalist  aspirations  is  amazing 
to  the  unprejudiced  foreigner  who  understands 
anything  at  all  of  the  situation.  Bohemia 
contributes  far  and  away  the  lion's  share 
in  the  way  of  taxes  into  the  treasury  of  the  em- 
pire. The  largest  number  of  men  for  miHtary  ser- 
vice is  drawn  from  Bohemia.  It  is  the  latter  that 
possesses  the  largest  manufactories,  the  most  pros- 
perous and  wonderfully  developed  system  of  in- 
dustries, and  the  most  extensive  net  of  railroads 
and  canals  in  the  empire.  Its  agricultural  develop- 
ment is  of  the  highest  order.'  Not  one  acre  of  land  • 
is  left  lying  waste,  while  there  are  more  mines 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  Bohemia  than  in 
all  the  remainder  of  the  dual  empire. 

The  ambitions  of  Bohemia  are  of  a  moderate 
character.  It  merely  asks  to  be  free  from  the  bu- 
reaucratic tyranny  of  Vienna,  in  the  same  way  as 
Hungary;  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of 
some  more  or  less  subordinate  departmental  of- 
ficial at  Vienna,  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  po- 
litical and  economic  position  of  Bohemia,  to  decide 
on  his  own  responsibility  questions  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  kingdom  depends,  and  finally 
it  asserts  that  inasmuch  as  the  Magyar  language  is 
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recojjfnized  as  the  official  language  in  Hungary, 
and  Polish  in  the  Far  Eastern  province  of  Galicia, 
the  Czech  language  should  be  recognized  as  the  of- 
ficial language  of  Bohemia.  Hungary  obtained  the 
concession  from  Austria  of  all  these  demands  by 
means  of  an  insurrection  so  sanguinary  that  the 
Viennese  government  was  forced  to  accept  the  as- 
sistance of  Russia  in  order  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
Bohemia  apparently  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold 
because  both  her  nobles  and  her  people  were  too 
loyally  devoted  to  the  reigning  house  of  Hapsburg 
to  be  willing  to  take  up  arms  against  it,  even  for 
the  sake  of  national  independence. 

There  have  been  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  Bohemian  home  rule.  The  one  has  been  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Viennese  bureaucracy  to  relinquish 
its  control  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  other  was  the 
savage  opposition  of  the  German  element  in  Bo- 
hemia, which,  in  spite  of  its  numerical  and  eco- 
nomic inferiority,  strives  to  be  regarded  as  the 
governing  class.  The  Germans  in  Bohemia  num- 
ber a  trifle  over  a  million,  while  the  Czechs  amount 
to  nearly  five  millions.  The  same  small  proportion 
of  Germans  to  Slavs  is  maintained  throughout  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  which  numbers  only 
eight  millions  of  Germans  all  told,  as  compared 
with  twenty-three  millions  of  Slavs.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Czechs  do  not  understand  German. 
The  exclusion  of  their  own  language  and  compul- 


sory use  of  German  for  all  administrative,  judicial 
and  legislative  purposes  is  most  galling  to  them, 
and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  useless  tyr- 
anny, calculated  to  rankle  in  their  minds  and  to  an- 
tagonize them  against  everything  Teutonic. 

This  ill  treatment  of  Bohemia  dates  from  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain.  Up  to  that  time 
Bohemia  had  been  an  independent  kingdom,  sub- 
ject to  the  more  or  less  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  From  that  time  until  now 
Bohemia  has  been  treated  as  a  mere  province,  gov- 
erned from  Vienna  with  much  bureaucratic  tyr- 
anny and  short  sightedness.  That  in  spite  of  this 
Bohemia  should  be  to-day  not  only  more  devoted 
to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  than  any  other  portion 
of  Austria-Hungary,  and  that  it  should  enjoy  the 
same  pre-eminence  in  the  empire  not  only  in  trade 
and  industry,  but  also  in  science  and  every  form  of 
enlightment  and  progress,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
character  of  Czech  people. 

This  has  been  tardily  recognized  by  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  who  has  at  length  been  brought 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia 
who  constitute  the  principal  barrier  against  the 
eventual  absorption  of  the  cisleithan  portion  of  his 
dominions  by  Germany.  So  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  tha't  nowhere  will  the  coronation  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph  as  King  of  Bohemia  be  viewed  with 
greater  displeasure  than  at  Berlin. 


The    Mastery    of    the    Orient 

Jl  Resume  of  Opinion  on  the  Eastern  ^estion 


The  vast  significance  which  attaches  to  the 
economical  and  commercial  side  of  the  Eastern 
question  is  receiving  deserved  prominence  in  the 
press.  The  invasion  of  war  being  ended,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  invasion  of  peace  is  again  go- 
ing forward  with  increased  zeal.  Russia,  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  and  even  little  Belgium 
are  building  or  projecting  railways  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

The  position  of  England  along  the  Yang-Tze- 
Kiang  valley  is  well  defined;  the  Germans  are 
extending  their  influence  through  a  triangular 
railroad  around  their  new  possession  of  Kiao- 
Chau.  Russia  has  gained  her  point  in  regard  to 
the  Manchurian  branch  of  her  Trans-Siberian 
railway;  the  fortifications  which  are  being 
erected  around  Niou-Chouang  prove  that  the 
Russian  Bear  does  not  intend  to  relinquish 
the  Tchili.  The  new  undertaking  of  the  French 
Republic,  however,  would  seem  to  be  of  great 


importance.  What  the  Russians  are  doing  in  the 
North  of  China,  the  French  wish  to  accomplish 
in  the  South,  taking  their  colony  of  Tonking  as 
the  basis  for  their  operations. 

One  would  not  dare  predict  the  outcome  of  all 
this  railroad  construction  by  the  nations,  but  a 
clash  somewhere  sooner  or  later  seems  probable. 

The  following  synopsis,  compiled  to  date,  of  the 
railroads  built,  building,  or  projected  in  China  is 
by  M.  Gustave  Rouvier  and  is  condensed  from 
Le  Monde  Moderne  (Paris). 

The  lines  in  operation  are:  Shanghai  to  Wo- 
Sung  (twelve  and  one-fourth  miles),  traffic  resumed 
since  1898;  Kai-Ping  to  Pe-Tang,  Tientsin  to  a 
point  thirty-seven  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  by  Chan-Hai-Wan  with  a  branch  road 
to  Peking  (this  line  was  built  by  an  order  of  Li- 
Hung-Chang,  issued  in  1876;  total  length,  300 
miles.) 

Since  1897  concessions  have  been  granted  for  the 
following  lines:. 

Russian  line  by  Tsitsikhov,  Kirin,  Vladivostok, 
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with  branch  road  to  Port  Arthur  and  Niou- 
Chouang.  This  line,  begun  in  1897,  will  probably  be 
completed  in  1904  or  1905;  length  from  the  Trans- 
baikal  country  to  Vladivostok,  891  miles. 

German  line:  triangular  road  from  Kiao-Chau 
to  Tsi-Nan,  Tsi-Nan  to  Yen-Chau  and  Yen-Chau  to 
Kiao-Chau.  The  money  was  subscribed  in  Berlin 
in  1899;  length,  625  miles. 

Franco-Belgian  hne:  Peking  to  Han-Kau.  This 
is  the  first  line  the  construction  of  which  has  been 
ordered  by  Imperial  edict;  the  loan  was  contracted 
in  Paris  and  Brussels  in  April,  1899.  In  the  north- 
ern part  the  road  is  completed  and  operated  to 
Pao-Ting-Fou,  50  miles  from  Peking';  the  con- 
struction extends  sixty-two  and  one-half  miles  from 
Pao-Ting  and  the  survey  has  been  made  125  milea 
further  south.  On  the  Yang-Tze  side  the  works 
are  completed  to  Sin- Yang,  125  miles  from  Han- 
Kau. 

Anglo-German  line:  Tientsin  to  Tching-Kiang, 
625  miles.  German  engineers  have  charge  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  road.  The  southern  part  is 
in  the  hands  of  British  engineers. 

British  lines:  The  Peking  syndicate  intends  to 
construct  a  line  from  Tai-Yuan  to  Fou-Chau; 
length  282  miles.  The  British-Chindse  corporation 
has  obtained  the  concession  of  two  lines  starting 
from  Shanghai,  one  going  northwest  to  Sou-Chau, 
Tching-Kiang  and  Nanking,  the  other  reaching 
Hang-Chau  and  Ning-Po  in  the  southwest.  South 
China  line  from  Canton  to  Han-Kau,  750  miles. 

Belgian  Syndicate  and  Sino-Tonkinese  (French) 
lines:  Lao-Kai  to  Yunnan-Fou,  Lang-Son  to  Long- 
Chau.  Nan-King-Fou  to  Pakhoi,  French  lines  of 
Indo-China.  The  Governor-General  of  our  ex- 
treme Oriental  Empire  came  from  Hanoi,  to  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  laws  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Yunnan-Fou  line.  This  line,  2921/2 
miles  long,  will  cost  one  hundred  and  two  million 
francs.  The  company  receives  also  the  privilege  of 
operating  the  Haiphong-Lao-Kai  Tonkinese  line, 
on  the  condition  of  sharing  the  profits  from  and 
above  a  certain  amount  of  the  receipts.  Together 
these  two  lines  from  the  gulf  of  Tonking  to  the 
capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  will  be 
533  miles  in  length.  The  system  will  constitute  the 
main  artery  of  the  railroad  lines  penetrating  into 
Asia. 

That  Americans  are  already  alive  to  the  im- 
mense trade  possibilities  for  them  in  China  is 
patent  to  the  Asiatic  traveler.  Mr.  Fred  B. 
Wright,  who  has  recently  been  in  the  far  East, 
says  in  Harper's  Weekly: 

I  went  from  Port  Arthur  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  on  a  construction  train  drawn  by  a  Phil- 
adelphia engine,  while  the  rails  were  from  Mary- 
land and  the  ties  from  Oregon.  We  stopped  the 
first  night  at  New-chwang,  the  seaport  for  Man- 
churia. Here  we  learned  from  the  British  consular 
report  that  two  thirds  of  all  the  imports  to  Man- 
churia were  from  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
cotton  cloth  alone  amounted  to  $8,000,000. 

At  Harbin  the  best  hotels  were  small  and  poorly 
furnished,  but  yet  they  savored  of  home.  There 
were  to  be  had  canned  fruit  from  California,  canned 
meats  from  Chicago,  beer  from  Milwaukee,  and 
cigarettes  from  New  York.  Along  the  river  front 
of  the  city  we  were  even  more  strongly  reminded 
of  home.     Wandering  around  among  the   recently 


unloaded  machinery,  I  saw  boilers  from  Oil  City, 
Pennsvlvania,  and  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Among  the  boxed,  machinery,  I  saw  thirteen  dif- 
ferent American  firms  represented,  windmills  from 
Illinois,  scales  from  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  also 
machinery  of  various  kinds  from  three  different 
firms  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  New  York,  and  others 
in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania;  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  Baltimore,  Maryland.  West  of  the 
Amoor  River  Basin  the  machinery  and  engines 
found  on  the  Siberian  Railroad  arc  mostly 
European  and  not  American,  for  there  everything 
has  to  come  by  way  of  Europe.  One  American 
product,  however,  appears  everywhere  along  the 
line— the  Fairbanks  scales.  At  Verkne  Udinsk,  a 
city  east  of  Lake  Baikal  on  the  old  Russian-Chinese 
caravan  route,  however,  we  found  American  ma- 
chinery coming  around  from  the  west  over  the 
Siberian  Railroad.  We  met  Mr.  Dietrick,  an 
American,  who  has  gold-mines  at  Urga,  just  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  He  had 
come  up  to  see  about  the  transhipment  of  sev- 
enteen carloads  of  American  mining  machinery  to 
Urga.  He  planned  to  take  them  two  hundred 
miles  up  the  Selenga  River  by  boat,  and  then 
patronize  the  Russian-Chinese  caravan  route  for 
about  three  hundred  miles.  Since  returning  home 
I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Dietrick,  and  learned  that 
an  Ohio  grader  and  a  number  of  other  American 
tools  were  on  their  way  to  Urga.  In  the  German 
store  at  Nerchinsk  we  saw  American  ploughs,  cul- 
tivators, mowing-machines,  and  drills.  Farther 
west  we  saw  a  Wood  mower  being  drawn  by  two 
huge  double-humped  camels. 

M.  Alexandre  Mar  has  written  on  what  he 
terms  the  "Schema  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Con- 
spiracy." In  view  of  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to 
Paris  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  thereby  excited, 
M.  Mar's  article  in  the  Revue  Blanche  is  inter- 
esting, throwing  light  upon  another  side  of 
Franco- Russian  relations.    He  says  in  part: 

In  this  tenebrous  affair  nothing  is  due  to  acci- 
dent. During  the  last  ten  years  of  Chinese  his- 
tory nothing  has  happened  "par  hazard."  The 
Occident,  which  has  been  fooled,  has  been  sys- 
tematically fooled. 

What  we  have -been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the 
Chinese  Question  is  the  mixture  of  two  currents 
of  ideas  and  energy,  different  as  to  their  purpose 
and  manifestation. 

First:  The  political  idea  governing  Russia — ^viz. 
that  domination  in  Asia  and  particularly  in  North- 
ern China,  is  the  only  thing  to  give  to  the  empire 
of  the  czars  the  solid  economical  basis  which  it 
needs. 

Second:  The  economical  idea  governing  the 
Chinese  people — ^viz.:  that  a  pacific  collaboration 
with  the  Occidentals  is  only  possible  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality,  equality  in  dignity,  in  rights 
and  in  regards.     ... 

Hence  a  political  understanding  of  friendship 
"a  outrance"  between  Russia  and  China,  an  un- 
derstanding very  useful  to  Russia,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  her  great  railway. 
.  .  .  And  while  in  China  the  Occidental  mob 
ruined  the  civilizing  prestige  of  the  Occident  in 
favor  of  the  Russian  prestige,  the  tributary  states, 
Manchuria,  Mongolia  and  Turkestan  were  quietly 
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and  scientifically  organized  like  the  Russian  Kha- 
nat  of  Boiikhara. 

The  collaboration  of  the  Russian  policy  with 
the  Chinese  commercial  principles  (or  *  hate  of  the 
foreigner**)  results  at  the  present  time  in  a  plain 
defeat  of  the  Occident.  But  this  affair,  in  its 
"ensemble"  is  not  political.  Russia  fcJllows  econ- 
omical pursuits  and  the  Occident  tries  to  imitate 
her,  -While  the  Chinese  have  never  done  anything 
else. 

In  this  way  the  question  assumes  its  true  aspect, 
but  the  conditions  have  been  entirely  modified 
through  the  Russo-Chinese  enterprise. 

The  "yellow  peril"  has  been  described  many 
times,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  relate  what 
would  happen  to   such   enterprise. 

During  the  first  period,  we  should  see  European 
and  American  capital  working  in  China  by  means 
of  imported  machinery  and  cheap  Chinese  labor; 
in  that  case  China  might  prove  a  remunerative 
market  for  Occidental  industry,  but  the  profits 
would  be  for  the  great  capitalists  only. 

During  the  second  period  the  European  capital 
would  work  in  China  with  machinery  and  tools 
manufactured  at  low  prices  in  China;  the  "contre- 
coup"  on  the  European  production  and  European 
markets  would  be  terrific,  but  the  capital  would  be 
productive  still. 

During  the  third  period,  the  capital  would  be 
Chinese;  that  is,  the  inexhaustible  economical  force 
of  these  immense  cooperative  societies  of  produc- 
tion which  China  organized  long  ago,  when  Europe 
is  yet  hesitating  at  the  idea  of  touching  the  social 
problem  (question  sociale) ;  it  would  be  this,  enor- 
mous capital  of  the  workingmen  substituting  it- 
self for  the  European  capital.  The  fight  of  capital 
against  organized  labor  is  hopeless.  The  rapid  and 
disastrous  downfall  of  Europe  would  follow. 

During  a  fourth  period,  Europe  would  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  Chinese  products  and  the  ruin  would 
be  absolute  and  definitive. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  The  considerations  are 
not  theoretical  only;  they  have  their  place  in  the 
plans  of  Russian  politics:  they  form  the  main  part 
of  the   Russo-Chinese   conspiracy. 

Russia  is  the  only  Occidental  country  which  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  exploitation  (mise  en 
valeur)  of  China.  For  such  an  undertaking  Russia 
has  neither  the  material  means  nor  the  European 
mechanism  of  civilization:  the  capitalist  system, 
as  it  is  understood  by  the  Occidental,  does  not 
exist  for  the  Russian  people.  (This  is  precisely  the 
cause  of  all  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  which  is  compelled  to  play  in  Europe 
the  part  of  a  capitalist  state.)  The  basis  of  cap- 
italism, industry,  is  wanting.  The  dream  is  to 
create  this  basis  in  China.  The  project  in  its  mag- 
nitude consists  in  exploiting  the  "yellow  peril"  for 
the  benefit  of  Russia. 

And,  while  a  vile  presumption  based  on  ignorance 
prevents  the  people  of  the  Occident  from  seeing 
the  abyss  toward  which  they  are  rolling,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Si-Ouan-Tsze  pass  which  domin- 
ates Peking  and  China,  the  czar  who  is  building 
his  forts,  the  czar,  suzeran  of  the  Chinese  dynasty 
and  of  the  Dalai-Llama,  will  be  able  to  say  to  his 
dear  allies,  following  the  example  of  the  Sur- 
humane  Djinghiz-Khagan:  "Until  now  you  have 
helped  me.  I  do  not  need  you  any  more.  I  hold 
the  key  of  the  Worid." 


The  "yellow  and  green*  peril"  has  been  created. 

In  the  following  brief  excerpts  and  synopses 
will  be  f^und  further  opinions  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  speak  upon  this  question : 

A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  speaks  with  au- 
thority, although  under  a  "nome  de  plume,"  of 
Russians  great  internal  problem.  He  says,  in 
effect:  To-day  Russia's  wish,  nay,  absolute  neces- 
sity, is  peace  almost  at  any  price.  This  indeed 
was  the  real  motive  behind  the  conference  at 
The  Hague.  The  relative  advantage  of  the  Slavic 
race  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  less  in  everything  but  numbers  than  it  was  one 
hundred  years  ago.  While  the  rest  of  Europe 
has  advanced  with  prodigious  strides  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  internal  development,  Russia  has 
practically  stood  still.  Her  expansion  territori- 
ally towards  free  outlets  and  up  to  solid  frontiers 
has  been  a  natural  force  not  to  be  restrained  by 
artificial  restrictions.  Russia's  problem  is  that 
she  is  fast  approaching  the  real  obstacles  which 
will  impose  natural  limits  to  her  expansion.  In 
the  development  of  the  enormous  possibilities  of 
internal  force,  which  will  enable  her  to  attack 
with  greater  strength  her  external  problems,  lies 
the  empire's  great  hope.  Its  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, in  fifty  years,  the  mere  surplus  of  the 
Slav  race  will  be  equal  to  the  total  number  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to-day.  Through  her  great 
railways  Russia  will  in  due  time  acquire  social 
prosperity  and  strategical  mobility  and  more  than 
recover  her  relative  power  in  Europe.  Till  then 
all  her  eflforts  must  be  bent  towards  preserving 
unruptured  her  foreign  relations. 

The  following  is  from  an  article  by  John  Dillon 
in  the  Contemporary  Review: 

Possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  international  as 
well  as  of  the  civil  law,  and  Russia  is  in  Manchuria, 
from  which  there  is  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  being 
driven  by  force.  As  to  the  ethics  of  Russia's- 
move,  it  is  futile  to  discuss  the  point  before  it  has 
been  shown  that  pure  morality  actuated  the  prench 
to  seize  Madagascar,  .the  Italians  to  declare  war  on 
Abyssinia,  the  Austrians  to  occupy  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  the  British  to  remain  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Yankees  to  seize  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

The  truth  is  that  war  is  still  the  only  s«inction 
>vhich  lies  behind  international  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, just  as  the  gaoler  and  the  hangman  constitute 
the  ultimate  mainstay  of  criminal  legislation.  The 
notion  that  international  politics  may  be  success- 
fully leavened  with  morality,  can  be  held  only  by 
those  who  have  adopted  obscure  or  erroneous 
views  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  If  Man- 
churia is  not  worth  a  war.  it  would  be  much  better 
for  England  to  mark  it  Russian  on  her  maps  and 
pass  the  order  of  the  day.  And  who  is  to  fight 
Russia  for  the  occupied  province?  We  cannot.  Ger- 
many will  not.     The  United  States  has  eliminated 


♦"Green,"  in  allusion  to  the  green  color  of  the 
Russian    infantry    uniform. 
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such  a  contingency  from  its  programme.  Japan 
alone  remains.  There  is  certainly  no  love  lost  be- 
tween Japs  and  Russians  ever  since  Russia  assured 
Japan,  who  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  China  by  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  that  this  violation  of  Chin- 
ese territory  could  not  be  brooked,  and  then  seized 
that  territory  herself.  Moreover,  the  Japs  are 
stronsrer  than  their  rivals  on  sea  and  for  the  mo- 
ment better  equipped  on  land.  Ifi  a  word  the  war 
machinery  and  plant  are  ready,  but  most  of  the 
capital  has  been  spent  in  purchasing  them,  and 
there  are  hardly  any  funds  left  to  carry  on  a  war. 
Besides,  the  odds  in  favor  of  Japan  are  not  large 
enough  to  assure  her  a  decisive  victory  over  Rus- 
sia. And  a  doubtful  success  would  be  almost  as 
bad  as  defeat.  War  for  the  sake  of  Manchuria, 
therefore,  is  out  of  the  question.  And  without 
war,  the  Czar's  officials  will  continue  to  administer 
the  provinces  as  before. 

The  Chinese  authorities  in  Manchuria  actually 
and  formally  waged  war  against  the  Czar,  and  com- 
pelled his  Government  to  undertake  costly  military 
operations  on  the  Amur.  There  Russia  was  left  to 
her  own  devices  without  any  help  from  other  Pow- 
ers. The  fortune  of  war  being  in  her  favor,  she  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  portion  of  that  territory  as  a 
victorious  belligerent,  and  has  consequently  the 
right  of  making  the  fate  of  that  territory  sub- 
servient to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity throughout  her  own  neighboring  provinces. 
There  were  no  Boxers  in  Manchuria,  no  rising,  no 
conspiracy.    There  was  genuine  war. 

Russia  having  occupied  Manchuria  as  a  belli- 
gerent could  not  well  withdraw  her  troops  without 
first  coming  to  some  understanding  with  China. 
This  is  a  procedure  which  invariably  takes  place 
in  such  cases.  Moreover  the  terms  on  which  the 
victor  grants  peace  to  the  vanquished  are  seldom  al- 
together satisfactory  to  the  latter.  These  reflections 
explain  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  the  exchange 
of  ideas  between  Russia  and  China,  and  also  the 
nature  of  the  convention  which  they  ultimately 
agreed  to,  but  have  not  yet  signed. 

Of  China's  right  to  hold  Manchuria,  Charles 
Johnston  writes  in  the  Review  of  Reviews: 

China's  claim  on  Manchuria  is  dynastic  and 
national;  the  Manchurians  themselves  are  the 
guardians  and  rulers  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
China  has  been  brought  to  her  present  position  of 
stress  solely  through  Manchurian  leaders  and  prin- 
ciples. Therefore  the  bond  between  China  and 
Manchuria  is  a  very  strong  one,  resting  on  the  will 
and  genius  of  the  Manchus  themselves.  Yet  China 
is  quite  powerless  to  make  her  demands  effective. 
On  the  contrary,  she  has  steadily  looked  to  the 
Manchus  to  do  the  fighting,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween them  have  been  those  of  allied  nations, 
Manchuria  being  the  fighting  partner.  Therefore, 
thou$?h  China  may  protest,  her  protests  carry  little 
weight. 

There  is  a  certain  poetic  justice  in  the  occu- 
pation of  this  borderland  of  China  by  Rusia. 
For  the  ancestors  of  these  Manchurians  for 
centuries  devastated  all  Russia,  burning  Mos- 
cow and  carrying  away  captive  numberless 
Russian  women.  So  now  the  Slavic  hour  ot 
vengeance  seems  to  have  come.  Japan's  para- 
mount desire  for  Manchuria  is  based  upon  the 


fact  that  she  seeKS  an  outlet  for  her  dense  and 
restless  population.  The  neighboring  countries 
of  Korea  and  Manchuria  have  long  been  viewed 
as  the  promised  land  by  the  enterprising  Japanese. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Review,  under  the  caption, 
"China,  Reform  and  the  Powers,"  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  than  whom  there  probably  is  no  better 
authority  on  the  Chinese  question,  makes  a  plea 
for  the  integrity  of  China.  However  necessary 
and  beneficial  has  been  the  intercourse,  com- 
mercial, political  and  religious,  of  the  outside 
world  with  the  Chinese,  it  has  ben  totally  im- 
solicited;  treaties  have  been"  accepted  after  defeat 
rather  than  negotiated,  and  they  obtained  from 
China  what  the  foreigner  thought  he  required 
rather  than  what  China  desired  to  concede.  It 
has  all  been  so  terribly  one-sided,  whereas  reci- 
procity above  all  things  commends  itself  to  the 
Chinese  mind.  The  official  spirit  Europe  and 
America  must  deal  with  in  China  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  the  first  Marquis  Tseng: 

"Whatever  is  good  for  foreigners  and  also  good 
for  China  will  be  supported  by  me;  whatever  is 
good  for  foreigners  and  not  harmful  to  China  will 
not  be  opposed  by  me,  but  no  matter  how 
good  a  thing  may  be  for  foreigners,  if  it  is  in  any 
way  harmful  to  China,  I  will  die  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  it!" 

Mr.  W.  C.  Jameson  Reid  writes  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Forum.    He  says: 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  situation  is 
the  wholly  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  the  civil- 
ized powers,  by  some  strange  method  of  reason- 
ing, have  followed  a  unanimous  disposition  to 
keep  faith  with  China  only  so  long  as  a  pact  of  this 
sort    suited   their    individual    aims. 

What  is  wrong  in  principle  is  not  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  civilized  powers  to  exploit  China  com- 
mercially, but  the  method  pursued  in  doing  so. 
Naturally,  if  trade  advantages  are  to  be  utilized  by 
alien  peoples  for  their  own  financial  advantage, 
China  may  be  excused  for  believing  that  she  is  en- 
titled to  some  reciprocal  return;  to  a  fair  share,  at 
least,  in  the  commercial  co-partnership  of  which 
she  is  the  producing  factor. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  it  is  possible,  in  formulating  a  policv  to  be 
adopted  toward  China  in  the  future,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lessons  which  they  have  taught.  The 
recent  disposition  of  the  powers  to  accord  some 
consideration  to  the  justice  of  the  Chinese  claims 
is  a  hooeful  sign. 

China's  attitude  toward  Russia  has  always  been 
less  resentful  than  toward  other  nations.  The 
Russian,  half  Oriental  himself,  does  not  hold  him- 
self aloof  like  a  superior  being  as  most  other 
foreigners  do.  Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  says: 

A  man  who  knows  China  well  explained  the  dif- 
ference to  me  thus:  "The  Russians,"  he  said, 
"hold  the  sword  in  the  right  hand  and  a  bit  of  sugar 
in  the  left,  and  when  they  have  done  with  the  one 
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they  begin  with  the  other.  But  the  Germans  use 
first  the  sword  and  then  the  horse- whip;  they  never 
let  the  people  down  at  all;  they  embitter  their 
daily  lives  far  more  than  the  Russians  do." 

The  net  result  of  the  German  policy  of  vin- 
dictiveness  and  the  Japanese-American  policy  of 
*  forbearance  has  been  that  the  influence  of  Russia 
and  Japan  has  increased,  while  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  had  no  definite  policy  one 
way  or  the  other,  has  declined.  The  general 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward  the  United  States 
is  a  kindly  one.  This  country  has  never  shown  a 
disposition  to  contribute  towards  the  disruption 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  negotiations  our  influence  has  been 
on  the  side  of  moderation  and  humanity. 
While  Europe  has  demanded  vengeance  America 
has  asked  merely  for  suitable  reparation.  Mr. 
Conger  says  that  it  is  amusing  for  him  to 
learn  that  at  home  he  has  been  counted  severe 
to  the  point  of  desiring  retaliation,  while  in  China 
he  was  considered  the  most  lenient  of  all  the 
ministers  who  went  through  the  siege — with  one  - 
single  exception. 

The  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  Englishmen 
concerning  the  part  Great  Britain  has  played  in 
China  is  well  expressed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

British  prestige  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere 
has  suffered  severely.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  which  not  only  caused  mili- 
tary weakness,  but  tended  to  induce  a  certain  sub- 
servience to  the  views  of  other  Powers.  It  must 
also  be  ascribed  to  that  want  of  any  clear  policy 
or  of  Rrrasp  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  which  had 
been  previously  manifested.  As  a  Japanese  states- 
man remarked  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times: 

"Is  it  not  strange  that  at  such  a  crisis,  and  con- 
sidering all  that  the  preser\'ation  or  ruin  of  China 
means  for  your  commerce  and  your  influence  in 
the  Far  East,  your  Government,  far  from  taking 
the  lead  in  the  Peking  negotiations,  has  not  yet 
given  the  faintest  indication  of  a  policy,  nor  the 
slightest  suggestion  even  of  the  objects  which  it 
thinks    worth    striving   for?" 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  national  ad- 
vantage which  may  ultimately  accrue  from  the 
South  African  war  will  compensate  for  the  blow 
sustained  by  our  prestige  during  recent  events  in 
the  Far  East.  .  .  .  While  Russia.  Germany, 
and  France  have  acquired  important  spheres  of  in- 
fluence which,  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  France 
at  least,  will  be  converted  into  annexations,  we 
have  obtained  only  enclaves  at  Wei-hai-wei  and 
Kau-lun.  We  have  preached  the  doctrines  of  the 
"open  door"  and  of  the  "equality  of  opportunity" 
to  an  unappreciativc  audience.  These  doctrines 
would  have  been  admirable  if  other  Powers  had 
been  willing  to  accept  them;  but  this,  unfortunately, 
was  not  the  case,  and  as  a  result  of  events  since 
i8q7  the  open  doors  are  fewer,  while  equality  of 
opportunity  has  ceased  to  exist  over  considerable 
areas  of  China.  Powers  pursuing  definite  objects 
and  prepared  to  follow  up  their  advantages  have 
naturally,  and  with   success,  relied  upon  the   pro- 


cess of  squeezing  the  Government  at  Peking.  The 
vague  abstractions,  which  commended  themselves 
to  H.M.  Government,  could  be  realized  only  by 
international  agreements  never  attained.  Time 
alone  can  show  whether  the  action  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France  was  wise;  but  these  Powers  at 
least  attained  their  immediate  objects.  If,  as  Mr. 
Curzon  stated,  *'the  integrity  and  independence  of 
China"  were  "the  cardinal  bases"  of  British  policy, 
that  policy  has  unquestionably  failed.  Amid  many 
uncertainties,  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  effect  upon 
China  herself  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
Powers — ^proceedings  inglorious  and  even  hu- 
miliating since  the  occupation  of  Peking.  Will 
the  inert  mass  of  the  Chinese  Empire  at  length 
awake  to  the  new  life  which  Chang  Chih-Tung 
seeks  to  infuse? 

The  same  article  speaks  of  Chang  Chih- 
Tung's  new  book,  China's  Only  Hope,  in  these 
words : 

Chang  Chih-Tung  is  convinced  that  Chipa  can 
be  reformed  only  by  attaining  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  teaching  of  her  own  ancient  sages, 
and  he  labors  to  show  that  all  that  is  best  in 
western  civilization  is  not  only  not  forbidden,  but 
is  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  Confucius: 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
utilize  Western  knowledge.  But  unless  Chinese 
learning  is  made  the  basis  of  education,  and  a 
Chinese  direction  is  given  to  thought,  the  strong 
will  become  anarchists,  and  the  weak,  slaves.  .  .  . 
Confucian  government  consists  in  rendering  honor 
where  honor  is  due',  and  filial  piety  where  filial 
piety  is  due;  in  first  providing  a  sufficiency  for  the 
people,  and  afterwards  instructing  them;  in  pre- 
paring for  war  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  doing  things 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner." 

The  chapter  on  Maintaining  the  Army  begins  by 
deriding  disarmament  societies,  and  powerfully 
•pleads  for  naval  and  military  force. 

"With  fifty  warships  on  the  sea  and  thirty  myriads 
of  troops  on  land;  .  .  .  with  the  daily  strength- 
ening of  our  forts  and  equipping  them  with  the 
best  engines  of  modern  warfare,  and  with  rail- 
ways intersecting  the  land,  what  country  would 
dare  begin  hostilities  against  China,  or  in  any 
way  infringe  her  treaty  rights?  We  should  be  in  a 
position  to  redress  our  wrongs  without  the  fear  of 
staking  all  upon  minor  issues.  Under  these  condi- 
tions Japan  will  side  with  China;  Europe  will  retire: 
and  the  Far  East  will  be  at  rest." 

This  drastic  solution  of  the  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tion may  not  be  ignored,  and  the  striking  book  of 
Chang  Chih-Tung,  of  which  a  million  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  sold,  and  which,  in  spite  'of  its 
scathing  strictures,  has  been  circulated  by  the  Em- 
peror's command  among  "Viceroys,  Governors,  and 
Literary  Examiners  in  China,"  must  be  regarded  as 
a  portent. 

Late  reports  from  China  are  pessimistic  in 
tone.  The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
aflFairs,  far  from  being  on  a  fair  way  to  settle- 
ment, are  in  worse  condition  now  than  before  the 
Peking  Tragedy.  Dissatisfaction  and  distrust  are 
prevalent  everywhere.  The  British  Consul  at 
Shanghai,  now  in  England,  says: 

From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  interests  the  posi- 
tion in  China  is  far  worse  to-day  than  before  the 
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international  occupation  of  Peking.  Formerly  the 
Chinese  believed  foreign  interests  were  at  any  rate 
to  a  certain  extent  identical.  Thanks  to  recent 
events,  they  are  better  able  than  ever  to  play  oflF 
one  Power  against  another,  so  patently  have  the 
latter's  interests  been  shown  to  diverge.  A  feeling 
hostile  to  foreigners  exists  in  many  parts  of 
Northern  China,  and  local  disturbances  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  North  China  Herald  (Hong  Kong)  ex- 
presses its  opinion  that 

.  .  .  instead  of  becoming  enlightened  and  amen- 
able to  present  conditions  as  taught  them  by  the 
resistless  march  of  the  allies  last  year,  the  govern- 
ment of  Si-ngan  is  now  more  bigoted,  more  con- 
servative, and  more  anti-foreign  than  ever  before. 
The  Japan  Mail  (Yokohama)  declares  Japan 
to  be  entirely  displeased  with  the  proposed  in- 
demnity settlement.  Speaking  for  the  English, 
the  Singapore  Free  Press  indulges  in  the  follow- 
ing sarcasm : 

As  regards  the  foreign  ministers,  somebody  said 
that  a  very  heavy  indemnity  should  be  demanded 
•  from  the  Chinese  for  not  having  killed  them.  A. 
is  a  coward  and  a  driveling  fool.  B.  rides  very  well  ^ 
in  steeplechases.  C.  was  just  the  man  for  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  D.  represents  a  dying:  nation  with 
painful  exactness.  E.  eats  enormous  dinners.  F. 
and  G.,  like  E.,  are  new  men  and  don't  know  or  care 
about  anything.  H.  speaks  no  language  but  his 
own  and  Russian,  and  keeps  an  eye  on  De  Giers. 
And  J.  used  to  be  called  the  best-dressed  man  in 
London,  but,  having  lost  all  his  kit  in  the  siege, 
has  now  to  be  content  with  trying  to  avoid  look- 
ing like  a  beach-comber. 

The  Spectator  (London)  is  uneasy  at  the  out- 
look in  China,  and  believes  the  protocol  only  post- 
pones the  final  adjustment. 

We  cannot  aflPect  to  be  quite  content  with  the 
"final"  settlement  of  affairs  in  China,  for  we  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  final  at  all.  Europe  has  grained 
none  of  the  objects  she  set  to  herself  when  she 
agreed  to  her  great. international  expedition.  The 
reorganization  of  China  has  not  been  so  much  as 
proposed,  nor  is  the  Empire  "thrown  open  to 
European  traffic."  "Reparation  for  the  past"  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  fine,  which  is  in  itself  exorbitant, 
and  which  it  is  now  fully  admitted  will  fall  on  the 
wrong  people;  and  "security  for  the  future"  has, 
we  greatly  fear,  been  seriously  diminished.  The 
Manchu  Court  has  discovered  that  outrages  on 
the  foreigner  are  extremely  popular  with  its  sub- 
jects, that  the  people  approve  resistance  to  all  de- 
mands, just  or  unjust,  and  that  it  can  always  avoid 
personal  consequences  by  a  flight  to  the  West, 
which,  even  if  it  returns  to  Pekin.  will  next  time 
have  been  shaken  out  of  the  dream  of  ages,  and  wilk 
we  may  rely  on  it,  devote  much  of  the  great  abilitv 
at  their  disposal  to  the  creation  of  forces  which 
can  maintain  an  effective  guerilla  war.  Although 
we  think  the  levy  of  Chinese  Volunteers  (the 
"Boxers")  failed,  the  great  Mandarins  think  that 
it  succeeded,  and  already  warnings  are  coming 
to  Europe,  and  are  believed  in  some  well-informed 
Quarters,  that  the  movement  will  be  repeated  on  a 
much  grcc^ter  scale.  China  is  being  honeycombed 
with  village  associations,  which  are  intended  to  be 


rifle  clubs,  and  which  are  filled  with  men  whose 
motive  power  is  savage  vindictiveness  against  the 
barbarian,  who,  as  they  think,  has  insulted  their 
civilization,  desecrated  their  capital,  and  plundered 
themselves  of  untold  amounts  of  treasure.  The 
speech  of  the  German  Emperor  about  Huns  bore 
very  evil  fruit,  and  the  people  of  Northern  China,  as 
all  experienced  observers  testify,  are  filled  with  a 
rage  which  nothing  but  vengeance  will  completely 
satiate.  This  is  the  case  all  over  the  North, 
even  in  Manchuria,  where  the  Russians  are 
seriously  alarmed  by  two  facts  that  have 
almost  escaped  European  attention.  One  is 
an  amazing  and  apparently  irresistible  swarm- 
ing of  Chinese  peasantry  into  the  whole 
of  the  vast  province,  and  even  into  districts 
recognized  as  Russian,  and  the  other  is  the  im- 
movable steadiness  with  which  they  look  to  their 
own  Court,  and  their  own  officials,  for  guidance 
and  protection.  Manchuria,  we  are  told,  is  more 
Chinese  in  consequence  of  the  war  than  it  ever 
was,  and  much  of  the  Russian  effort  to  conciliate 
Sian  is  dictated  by  an  apprehension  that  unless  the 
men  round  the  Throne  can  be  conciliated  the  ex- 
pansion of  Russia  to  the  Pacific  may  involve  a  cen- 
tury of  effort  and  expense.  There  are,  in  fact,  in 
all  directions  signs  of  an  unrest  which  threatens  the 
foreigner,  and  which,  as  the  experienced  believe, 
especially  the  great  Catholic  clergy,  who  were  so 
well  informed  before,  will  not  pass  away  without  a 
cataclysm. 

The  protocol  has  at  length  been  signed,  but 
iNbrings  complete  satisfaction  to  no  one  of  the 
powers  concerned.  While  imposing  a  penalty 
for  events  past  it  offers  no  security  for  the  future. 
Too  many  nations  were  active  in  its  composition 
to  insure  a  perfect  document.  Of  it  the  Saturday 
Review  (London)  speaks  as  follows: 

The  principal  difficulty  which  has  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted was  occasioned  by  the  wording  of  the 
edict  relating  to  the  importation  of  arms.  It  is 
forbidden  to  China  for  two  years  to  import  arms 
or  the  material  from  which  arms  are  manufactured. 
As,  however,  for  a  long  time  past  it  is  known 
that  arms  have  been  rushed  into  China,  the  effect 
of  this  prohibition  may  not  amount  to  much.  If 
the  European  Ministers  have  shown  what  is 
deemed  undue  eagerness  to  get  the  protocol  out 
of  hand,  the  explanation  probably  is  to  be  found 
in  the  heartburning  which  it  has  occasioned  in 
China.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  denounced  as  a  traitor 
for  having  agreed  to  the  only  terms  on  which  the 
Empress  could  be  permitted  to  return  to  Peking. 
From  the  European  point  of  view  the  satisfaction 
to  be  derived  from  the  settlement  is  by  no  means 
unalloyed,  and  the  protocol  contains  possibilities  of 
real  hardship  to  other  than  Chinese.  As  the  China 
League  has  pointed  out,  the  raising  of  the  tariff 
to  an  effective  5  per  cent,  threatens  those  who  have 
entered  into  "forward  contracts"  with  serious  loss. 

Prince  Chun  has  recovered  from  his  diplomatic 
attack  of  sickness  and  finally  accomplished  his 
mission  of  penitence  at  the  court  of  Emperor 
William  of  Germany.  From  all  accounts  the 
ceremony  w-as  a  picturesque  one.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Chinese  court  is  preparing  to  leave  Si- 
ngan  for  Peking. 
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Shakespeare:    An 
By     ^       Vict 

Shakespeare,  like  vEschylus,  like'  Job,  like 
Isaiah,  is  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  tfhought  and 
of  poesy,  who,  sufficient  for  the  All  Mysterious, 
have  the  depth  of  creation  itself,  and  who  like 
creation  itself  translate  and  illustrate  this  depth 
by  a  profusion  of  forms  and  images,  springing 
from  the  darkness,  in  flowers,  in  leaves  and  in 
living  streams. 

Shakespeare,  like  all  the  poets  of  this  order, 
has  absolute  personality.  He  has  a  method  pecu- 
liar to  himself  of  imagination,  of  creation,  of 
production.  Imagination,  creation  and  production 
are  three  concentric  phenomena  united  in  genius. 
Genius  is  the  sphere  of  their  radiation.  Imagina- 
tion invents,  creation  organizes,  production  real- 
izes. Production  is  the  entrance  of  matter  into 
the  idea,  giving  it  a  body,  rendering  it  palpable 
and  visible,  endowing  it  with  form,  with  sound, 
with  color,  giving  it  a  mouth  to  speak,  feet  to 
walk,  and  wings  to  fly;  in  a  word,  making  the 
idea  exterior  to  the  poet  at  the  same  time  that  it 
remains  interior  to  him  and  bound  to  him  by 
idiosyncrasy,  the  umbilical  cord  which  reunities 
the  creation  to  the  creator. 

With  all  the  great  poets  the  phenomenon  of 
inspiration  is  the  same,  but  the  diversity  of  their 
minds  varies  it  indefinitely.     .     .     . 

Virgil  starts  from  Homer.  Observe  the  grow- 
ing degeneration  of  the  imitation.  Racine  starts 
from  Virgil,  Voltaire  from  Racine,  Chenier 
(Marie  Joseph)  from  Voltaire,  Luce  de  Lancival 
from  Chenier,  Zero  from  Luce  de  Lancival.  Grad- 
ually we  arrive  at  obliteration.  The  decreasing 
progression  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  mo- 
tion. Whoever  engages  in  it  is  lost.  No  rolling 
mill  produces  such  an  effacement. 

For  example,  study  Hector  at  his  starting  point 
in  Homer  and  see  him  at  his  ending  in  Luce  de 
Lancival. 

In  France  the  decreasing  progression  has  been 
called  the  classic  school.  Its  product  is  a  litera- 
ture of  pale  colors,  of  faded  tints.  Our  fathers 
saw  its  apogee,  that  is  to  say,  its  agony. 

Original  minds,  poets  of  the  first  order,  are  not 
subject  to  this  chlorosis.  The  sickly  pallor  of 
imitation  is  unknown  to  them.  The  poetry  oi 
others  is  not  in  their  veins.  Their  blood  is  their 
own.     To  produce  is  a  condition  of  life.     They 
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create   because   they   exist.     They   breathe,   and 
behold — a  masterpiece.     .     .     . 

-The  identification  of  their  style  with  them- 
selves is  complete.  For  the  true  critic,  who  is  a 
chemist,  the  least  detail  is  a  condensation  of  their 
total.  This  word  is  ^schylus,  this  word  is  Juve- 
nal, this  Dante.  If,  like  the  old  school  of  criti-' 
cism  which  separated  the  matter  from  the  form, 
you  separate  the  idea  from  the  word,  you  kill. 
As  in  death,  the  idea — that  is,  the  soul — disap- 
pears. Your  war  on  the  word  is  an  attack  on  the 
idea.  An  indivisible  style  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  writer  of  the  highest  order.  The  historian 
like  Tacitus,  the  poet  like  Shakespeare  puts  his 
organization,  his  passion,  his  acquirement,  his 
suffering,  his  illusions,  his  destiny,  his  whole 
being  into  each  line  of  his  book,  into  each  sigh 
of  his  poem,  into  each  cry  of  his  drama.  The 
detail  adjusts  itself  to  the  whole,  and  is  itself  a 
whole.  Everything  is  comprehensive.  One  word 
is  a  tear,  one  word  a  flower,  another  a  flash  of 
lightning,  another  word  filth.  And  the  tear  burns, 
the  flower  dreams,  the  fightning  laughs,  the  filth 
shines.  Muck  and  sublimity  pair.  One  poem 
proves  it:  Job. 

Masterpieces  are  mysterious  formations.  Here 
and  there  the  infinite  is  hidden.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  human  emotions,  of  all  this  palpitating 
reality,  this  pathetic  life,  the  expression  which 
astounds  you  is  an  abrupt  expansion  of  the  un- 
known. There  is  a  certain  pre-existence  in  style. 
It  is  always  true  to  its  type.  It  springs  from 
every  part  of  the  writer. 

Within  the  general  limits  of  rhythm,  which 
he  accepts,  the  poet  has  his  own  rhythm.  From 
this  arises  the  surprising  elasticity  of  style  which 
can  embrace  everything  from  a  subtle  chastity 
to  a  sublime  obscenity,  from  Petrarch  to  Rabelais. 

Sometimes  Petrarch  and  Rabelais  are  united  in 
the  same  man,  the  gamut  of  style  ranging  from 
Romeo  to  Falstaff.  In  the  interval  the  universe 
is  peopled  with  men,  with  angels,  with  fairies;  the 
grave  appears,  with  its  maker  at  one  extremity, 
its  inhabitant  at  the  other,  the  grave  digger  and 
the  ghost;  the  cynic  night  shows  other  than  its 
face — the  buttock  of  the  night;  the  sorceress 
and  the  rabble  of  the  furies  appear,  a  caricature 
sketched  on  the  vague  background  of  a  dream 
with  the  charcoal  of  hell,  and  bent  over  this 
world  created  by  himself  the  great  poet  gazes, 
listens,  embellishes,  sneers,  loves  and  dreams. 
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Some  of  the  "Words  of  a  Free  Man'' 

By      Count     Leon      Tolstoi 


The  Words  of  a  Free  Man  foriji  a  sequel  to  The 
Rays  of  Twilight,  by  Count  Tolstoi.  Some  of  the 
**Words"  were  written  within  the  last  few  years, 
but  many  originally  as  long  as  twenty  years  ago, 
though  rewritten  since.  The  new  volume  was  first 
published  in  the  Russian  language  last  year  by  the 
Tolstoi  Society  in  England.  Translations  from  this 
•version  have  just  been  made  for  the  Independence 
Beige  (Brussels)  and  for  the  Debats  (Paris),  from 
which  our  translations  and  extracts,  have  been 
made.  / 

"But  the  notion  of  place  has  its  origin  in  our 
separation  from  everything  else.  With  death, 
this  separation  disappears ;  we  will  be  everywhere 
and  nowhere.  We  will  be  within  no  circum- 
scribed place.  ...  As  to  the  division  into 
Paradise  and  Hell,  it  is  contrary  to  the  conception 
of  a  Cjod  of  Love.  .  .  .  Truly  no  conception 
of  the  hereafter  g^ves  us  a  solution  which  can 
satisfy  a  reasonable  man.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? The  human  mind  can  only  think  under 
conditions  of  time  and  space,  and  who  would 
affirm  what  will  be  outside  of  these  conditions? 
Reason  only  knows  one  thing.  What  is  certain  is 
this — that  in  dying  I  return  where  I  came  from. 

"God  is  for  me  'this'  toward  which  I  bend  .  .  . 
but  He  is  such  that  I  cannot  either  comprehend 
him  nor  give  him  a  name.  If  I  could,  I  would 
reach  him,  and  there  would  be  no  more  life.  .  .  . 
And  yet  I  know  the  way  to  him.  Furthermore 
every  attempt  I  make  to  imagine  that  I  under- 
stand him  keeps  me  further  away  from  him.  .  .  . 

"Reason  is  the  light  which  comes  to  me  through 
a  mirror  not  polished.  ...  I  see  the  light, 
but  I  do  not  know  who  gives  this  light,  but  I 
know  that  this  light  exists. 

"I,  I  am  the  part;  He,  he  is  the  all.    I  cannot 


understand  myself  otherwise  than  as  a  part  of 
Him.  One  day  I  saw  clearly  that  God  was  truly 
a  real  being.  Love.  He  is  everything  I  touch  and 
feel  in  the  shape  of  Love. 

"The  meaning  of  the  human  life  consists  in  es- 
tablishing the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth ;  that  is, 
in  replacing  a  life  of  egotism,  hate,  violence, 
and  devoid  of  reason,  by  a  life  of  love,  fraternity, 
liberty  and  reason. 

"If  man  knows  the  meaning  of  life,  he  does  not 
know  the  object  of  it.  This  is  because  man  is  an 
instrument  of  reason  to  accomplish  its  object,  un- 
known to  man.  Nevertheless,  the  law  of  organic 
life  being  struggle,  and  the  law  of  conscious  life 
being  love,  one  could  say:  the  object  of  life  is  to 
destroy  struggle  and  bring  love.  As  to  myself 
the  meaning  of  life  consists  exclusively  in  serving 
God,  in  saving  men  from  sin  and  from  suffering. 

"The  living  man  is  the  one  whom  you  see 
advancing  toward  this  lantern  which  moves 
ahead.  And  who  can  never  reach  the  lighted 
place;  but  the  lighted  place  goes  ahead  of  him. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  places  himself  ahead  of  the 
lantern. 

"How  can  we  know  that  we  live  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  will  of  God  when  this  will  is  to 
remain  always  a  mystery  to  us?  Yet  the  signs 
that  we  live  according  to  this  will  are  undoubtedly 
given  to  us.  First,  it  is^  the  absence  of  sensation 
of  spiritual  suflfering,  the  sense  of  absolute  lib- 
erty;  second,  the  stability  of  love  toward  men; 
third,  spiritual  advancement. 

"Life  can  have  no  other  object  than  Joy;  and 
the  main  source  of  joy  is  love  toward  men  and 
the  love  of  men  toward  me." 


Admiral  Schley:    A  Character  Sketch'' 

By  Park  Benjamin 


Winfield  Scott  Schley,  aged  seventeen,  came 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  from  Mary- 
land in  1856.  As  an  acting  midshipman  he  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  course  creditably,  though 
not  conspicuously;  for  he  was  one  of  those  popu- 
lar, good-natured  youngsters  who  had  taken  to 
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the  sea  because  he  loved  it,  whose  bent  for  the 
blue  water  was  far  stronger  than  for  books. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  embassy  sent 
by  Japan  to  the  civilized  world  visited  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Government  ordered  the  fine  frigate 
Niagara  to  convey  its  members  home.  The  ship 
was  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  and  there  Mid- 
shipman Schley  joined  her  in  June,  i860.     She 
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did  not  get  back  to  the  United  States  until  April, 
1861,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
following  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  navy 
was  largely  a  Southern  institution.  The  officers 
were  resigning  daily,  and  their  action  was  being 
precipitated  by  the  peremptory  demand  from 
Washington  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Union  should  at  once  be  taken  by  every  person 
in  the  naval  service.  Hardly  had  the  Niagara 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  when  printed 
forms  of  the  oath  were  sent  on  board,  and  in- 
stant signatures  required.  Schley,  a  Marylander, 
had  no  knowledge  as  to  what  course  his  relatives 
and  friends  had  adopted,  but  after  thinking  it  all 
out,  boy-fashion,  he  decided  for'  himself.  At 
last  he  brought  the  signed  paper  to  Captain  Mc- 
Kean,  and  handed  it  to  him  in  silence. 

"God  bless  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  officer,  as 
he  glanced  at  it ;  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  anxiously 
I  have  waited  for  this.  But  I  knew  you'd  do  it, 
my  boy — I  knew  you'd  do  it,"  and  he  threw  his 
arms  around  the  youngster,  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  Thus  Midshipman  Schley,  of 
Maryland,  made  his  decision  for  the  old  flag. 

The  Niagara  was  rapidly  hurried  Southward, 
and  a  few  days  later  was  cruising  off  Charleston, 
beginning  the  long  blockade.  Almost  immediately 
she  captured  a  large  steamer,  the  General  Park- 
hill,  one  of  the  first  prizes  of  the  war.  Although 
there  were  many  officers  of  superior  rank  on  the 
Niagara,  Captain  McKean,  remembering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  young  midshipman's  choice, 
selected  him  as  the  prize  master,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  the  ship  to  Philadelphia.  He  cele- 
brated his  new  authority  by  at  once  clapping  the 
vessel's  officers  into  irons.  Then  he  set  the 
watches,  man-of-war  style,  and,  after  an  eight- 
day  voyage,  delivered  his  charge  safely  to  Ad- 
miral Dupont  in  Delaware  Bay. 

The  vacancies  in  the  navy  left  by  the  departed 
Southerners  now  had  to  be  filled,  and  Midship- 
man Schley  found  himself  quickly  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  master  and  assigned  as  navigating 
officer  to  the  frigate  Potomac^  then  cruising  in 
the  Gulf.  One  day,  one  of  the  smaller  block- 
ading vessels  chased  a  schooner  ashore  near 
Mobile  bar,  and  sent  her  boat  to  take  possession, 
running  close  in  herself.  Hardly  had  the  prize 
been  reached,  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  practically  a  decoy,  and  the  boat,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  heavy  surf,  encountered  a  severe 
fire  from  the  Confederate  coast  guards.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  steamer's  screw  fouled  in  the 
broken  and  floating  rigging  of  the  schooner.  The 
Huntsville,  of  the -blockading  fleet,  with  two  cut- 
ters from  the  Potomac  in  tow,  soon  came  to  the 
relief,  the  cutters,  under  the  command  of  Master 


Schley,  at  once  dashing  in  to  the  schooner,  under 
volley  after  volley  from  the  shore.  Two  men 
were  shot  down  beside  Schley ;  more  were  wound- 
ed. "The  master  of  the  Potomac,"  says  the  official 
report  of  the  affair,  "pulled  gallantly  in  toward 
the  beach  with  the  cutters  of  that  ship  and 
rescued  our  crippled  boat,  which,  with  the  wound- 
ed men,  was  fast  drifting  into  the  surf."    .     .     . 

In  July,  1862,  Schley  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant and  soon  after  was  ordered  as  executive 
officer  of  the  little  gunboat  Winona,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  From  that  time  until  the 
fall  of  Port  Hudson,  he  saw  incessant  fighting. 
After  the  Port  Hudson  disaster,  Schley  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Monongahela,  and  then  to  the  Rich- 
mond, both  ships  being  almost  continually  en- 
gaged.    .     .     . 

When  the  campaign  successfully  ended,  in  July, 
1863,  Schley  obtained  his  first  leave  of  absence, 
which  he  improved  by  getting  married;  but  his 
holiday  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  new 
double-ender  Wateree  wanted  an  executive  officer. 
Schley  had  shown  his  capacity  for  that  post,  and 
he  sailed  in  her  for  the  South  Pacific.  Here  active 
work  again  awaited  him,  for  a  serious  revolt  hav- 
ing broken  out  among  the  coolies  of  the  middle 
Chincha  (Guano)  islands,  the  Wateree  under- 
took the  task  of  suppressing  it.  She  landed  her 
men  under  Schley,  and  a  sharp  hand-to-hand  fight 
followed. 

From  the  Wateree,  Schley  came  to  the  Naval 
Academy  as  an  assistant  to  the  commandant.  He 
had  now  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander. The  detail  was  a  high  compliment,  for 
Admiral  Porter  had  just  taken  charge  of  the 
school  and  was  gathering  around  him  a  staff  from 
the  young  officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  war.  Among  them  were  Lieutenant- 
Commanders  Dewey,  Luce,  Meade,  Sicard,  Self- 
ridge  and  Walter.  His  term  of  shore  duty  ended, 
again  Schley  was  selected  as  an  executive  officer 
and  sent  to  the  steamer  Benicia,  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron.  In  1866,  the  Koreans  had  captured  an 
American  trading  schooner,  and,  as  was  reported, 
had  massacred  her  crew.  Our  Government,  how- 
ever, deemed  the  negotiation  with  them  of  a  treaty 
for  the  protection  of  shipwrecked  sailors  a  neces- 
sity, and  accordingly  Rear-Admiral  John  Rodgers, 
with  our  minister  to  China  and  four  vessels  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron,  arrived  off  the  Korean  coast 
in  May,  1871.  No  charts  of  the  Ping  Yang  River 
existing,  boats  were  sent  ahead  to  make  sound- 
ings, assurances  being  sent  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment of  the  peaceful  character  of  their  mission. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Korean 
forts.  Admiral  Rodgers  at  once  decided  to  resent 
the  insult  by  reducing  the  fortifications.    An  ex- 
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pedition  was  organized,  including  two  of  the 
smaller  steamers  and  a  landing  party,  the  latter 
under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  Benicia, 
with  Lieutenant-Commander  Schley  as  adjutant. 
As  the  minor  fortifications  were  encountered,  they 
were  carried,  the  Koreans  steadily  retreating  until 
the  force  reached  a  position  before  the  principal 
citadel,  where  the  enemy  had  evidently  deter- 
mined to  make  a  final  stand. 

To  the  sailors,  the  scene  in  the  early  morning 
was  a  strange  one,  and  not  altogether  inspiriting. 
Behind  them  lay  the  obstacles,  surmounted  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  insurmountable  if  a  rout 
occurred.  Before  them,  they  saw  the  savage 
warriors  lining  the  parapet  and  chanting  a  weird 
sort  of  battle  song.  The  crucial  test  of  Schley's 
plans  was  now  to  be  made.  About  noon,  the  or- 
der to  charge  was  given,  and  the  men  rushed  over 
the  protecting  hill-top.  In  front  of  all  ran  Lieut. 
Hugh  McKee,  cheering  on  his  company.  Imme- 
diately after  him  was  Schley.  McKee,  maintain- 
ing his  lead,  reached  the  foot  of  the  parapet  first, 
and  was  scrambling  up  the  face,  when  Schley 
overtook  him,  only  to  be  knocked  down  by  a  heavy 
stone  striking  him  squarely  on  the  body.  For- 
tunately, no  bones  were  broken,  and  he  managed 
to  get  up  the  wall  just  as  McKee,  who  had 
reached  the  top,  lurched  forward.  Schley  caught 
him,  and  then  saw  advancing  the  great  body  of 
Koreans,  firing  their  guns  and  shouting.  An  in- 
stant later,  a  big  savage  rushed  upon  them  with 
his  spear.  McKee  was  then  clinging  to  Schley's 
left  side,  so  that  he  could  not  draw  his  cutlass,  but 
the  effort  to  do  so  displaced  his  body  enough  to 
spoil  the  Korean's  aim,  for  his  spear  passed  under 
Schley's  arm,  pinning  his  sleeve  to  his  coat. 
Schley  grasped  the  weapon  with  one  hand,  ex- 
tricated his  pistol  with  the  other,  and  fired  it  full 
in  the  face  of  the  assailant.  The  fighting  was 
hand-to-hand,  and  Schley  was  in  the  thick  of  it. 
The  Koreans  would  neither  take  nor  give  quar- 
ter. Finally,  they  ran  for  their  avenue  of  escape, 
only  to  be  mowed  down  by  canister  from  the  how- 
itzer battery — and  the  day  was  won. 

The  part  Schley  bore  in  this  is  a  matter  of 
official  record,  and  Commander  Kimberly,  in  his 
report,  thus  deals  with  him : 

The  citadel  was  captured;  but  dearly  so,  as  the 
gallant  and  brave  McKee,  the  first  to  enter  over 
the  parapet,  fell  mortally  wounded,  with  two 
wounds.  Lieutenant-Commander  Schley  was  the 
next  officer  in  the  fort,  and  killed  the  Korean  who 
wounded  McKee.  .  .  .  To  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Schley  belongs  the  credit  of  organizing  the 
expedition  and  carrying  out  the  several  details 
which  went  far  to  prevent  confusion  and  induce 
success. 

Upon  leaving  the  Benicia,  Schley  was  again 


sent  to  the  Naval  Academy.  In  1874,  having 
reached  the  grade  of  commander,  he  became  the 
captain  of  the  steam  sloop-of-war  Essex.  His 
cruise  was  a  long  one — to  the  African  coast  to 
survey  boundaries,  thence  to  run  deep-sea  sound- 
ings to  St.  Helena,  and  again  from  that  island 
to  the  South  American  continent.  Commander 
Schley  was  selected  in  1884  to  command  the 
Greely  rescue  fleet,  and  in  recognition  of  his  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  this  work  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  of  the  Navy. 

At  the  end  of  his  period  of  service  in  the  bu- 
reau, he  reverted  to  his  regular  lineal  rank,  which 
meanwhile  had  become  that  of  captain,  and  in 
1889  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  fine  new 
cruiser  Baltimore.  Again  he  was  selected  for 
special  and  honorable  service — this  time  to  convey 
the  body  of  John  Ericsson  to  Sweden.  Then  he 
cruised  in  European  waters  until  he  was  ordered 
to  Chile.  His  cruise  ending  in  1892,  he  became 
again  a  lighthouse  inspector,  then  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  and  then 
captain  of  the  New  York,  flagship  of  Admiral 
Bunce's  fleet.  Two  years  later,  he  was  made 
the  head  of  the  Lighthouse  Board;  and  there  he 
was  when,  in  February,  1898,  he  again  attained 
the  rank  of  commodore,  now  in  regular  course 
of  seniority.  The  Spanish  war  having  broken 
out,  two  great  squadrons  were  organized,  and  one 
of  these,  the  Flying  Squadron,  was  placed  under 
Schley's  command.  At  the  time  it  was  estab- 
lished, says  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "although 
Commodore  Schley  was  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of 
commodores,  the  department  selected  him  for 
command." 

Rear- Admiral  Schley  is  the  sixth  in  his  grade, 
and  has  served  (January,  1901)  nearly  eighteen 
years  at  sea,  over  twenty-five  years  on  shore  sta- 
tions, and  has  awaited  orders  or  been  on  leave 
for  about  four  years  in  all.  By  operation  of  law, 
his  active  career  terminates  on  his  sixty-second 
birthday,  October  9,  1901,  and  he  then  finally  re- 
tires on  three-quarter  sea  pay,  or  about  $5,600 
per  year.  Personally,  he  is  hale,  hearty,  grizzled 
rather  than  gray,  and  despite  the  severe  trials, 
physical  and  mental,  incident  to  his  long  career, 
is  as  genial  and  good-natured  as  he  was  as  a 
midshipman.  He  has  a  keen  and  refreshing  sense 
of  humor,  delights  in  "a  good  story,"  harbors  no 
malice,  and  has  a  singular  faculty  for  seeing  the 
best  side  of  his  enemies.  His  especial  predilection 
is  his  high  respect  and  regard  for  "Jacky,"  which  is 
the  service  name  for  the  enlisted  man  generically. 
He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  yet  is  reputed 
to  have  always  had  what  the  sailors  call  a  "happy 
ship."  Those  who  have  served  undet  him  are 
among  his  strongest  friends. 
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General  Medical  Opinion  Concerning  the  Problem 


Prdeia  of  Dr.  Kooh'a  Position NewJfork[8un 

Dr.  Koch  of  Berlin  announced  to  the  Tuber- 
culosis Congress,  in  session  in  London,  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus  of  cattle  is  not  identical  with 
the  bacillus  found  in  tuberculosis  affecting  the 
human  subject;  that  cattle  are  immune  to  the 
human  tubercle  bacillus ;  and  probably  the  human 
subject  is  immune  to  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus, 
although  he  said  that  the  last  proposition  lacks 
absolute  proof.  This  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  address  by  Dr.  Koch,  which  at  once  ex- 
cited the  most  intense  interest,  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  medical  profession.  The  question 
of  the  identity  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  human 
sputum  with  bacilli  from  cattle  and  from  other 
of  the  lower  animals  is  not  new.  A  notable  study 
in  this  direction  was  made,  in  1898,  by  Dr. 
Tneobald  Smith  of  Boston,  who  showed  certain 
morphological  and  toxic  differences,  but  found, 
in  experiments  on  Guinea  pigs,  that  the  bovine 
bacillus  was  much  more  virulent  than  the  or- 
ganism obtained  from  human  tuberculous  sputum. 
The  proposition  that  cattle  are  immune  to  human 
tubercle  and  that  man  is  immune  to  bovine  tuber- 
cle is  certainly  novel. 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  important  work. 
Dr.  Koch  is  universally  recognized  as  the  greatest 
living  bacteriologist.  He  discovered  the  tubercle 
bacillus — the  cause  of  consumption — in  1882.  The 
methods  of  investigation  by  which  this  epoch- 
making  discovery  was  reached  have  been  extend- 
ed, with  but  slight  modifications  in  technique,  to 
many  other  infectious  diseases;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  revolutionized  pathology 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  new  and  intelligent 
measures  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  many 
diseases. 

Modern  pathology  rests  upon  bacteriology; 
hygiene  has  the  same  logical  basis;  serum  thera- 
peutics is  the  outcome  of  bacteriological  research ; 
the  great  mystery  of  natural  and  acquired  im- 
munity approaches  solution.  It  is  possible  that 
as  much  saving  of  human  life  may  result,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  by  Koch,  and  his  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1883,  as  from 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  in  1796. 
Koch  can  make  no  statement  in  regard  to  tuber- 
culosis, however  much  it  may  be  opposed  to  the 
experience  and  opinions  of  other  observers,  that 


will  not  be  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  con- 
sideration of  the  scientific  world.  But  Koch  is 
more  bacteriologist  than  clinicist.  While  experi- 
mental medicine  may  be  more  positive  in  its 
methods  of  study  than  clinical  medicine,  its  scope 
is  very  much  more  restricted,  and  observations 
are  of  necessity  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  lower  animals.  In  most  researches  many 
difficult  problems  arise.  In  certain  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  affecting  man,  natural 
immunity  is  fpund  in  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  great  susceptibility  to  the  disease  exists  in 
others.  This  is  an  important  element  in  the 
theory  of  serum  therapeutics.  Inoculation  of  man 
with  cowpox  from  the  calf  produces  cowpox  and 
protects  against  smallpox;  while  inoculation  of 
the  calf  with  smallpox  produces  cowpox;  and 
inoculation  of  man  with  cowpox  thus  produced 
produces  cowpox  in  him  and  protects  against 
smallpox. 

The  questions  of  greatest  interest  to  the  public 
and  to  guardians  of  the  public  health  are:  Is  the 
bovine  tubercle  bacillus  identical  in  its  toxic  ac- 
tion with  the  human  tubercle  bacillus  ?  Is  bovine 
tuberculosis  communicable  to  man  through  the 
digestive  system  by  means  of  diseased  meats, 
milk  or  milk  products?  Is  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  rigid  inspection  of  cattle,  milk  and  milk 
products  to  protect  the  public  from  tuberculous 
infection  from  these  sources?  If  all  of  these 
questions  cannot  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
sanitary  measures  against  bovine  infection  should 
not  be  relaxed. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Koch's  experiments 
in  inoculating  cattle  with  human  tubercle  bacilli 
are  conclusive  in  their  results.  Nineteen  cattle 
were  inoculated  in  every  way,  by  feeding,  injec- 
tion under  the  skin  and  by  inhalation.  Not  one 
became  infected  with  tuberculosis.  They  were 
killed  and  the  organs  examined  six  to  eight 
months  after  the  inoculations.  Cattle  were  in- 
oculated, on  the  other  hand,  with  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  all  acquired  extensive  tubercular  dis- 
ease in  about  a  week.  These  experiments  show 
in  cattle  great  susceptibility  to  bovine  bacilli  and 
apparent  immunity  to  human  bacilli.  Further  re- 
searches are  necessary  to  know  the  reason  and 
essence  of  the  difference  in  the  toxic  properties 
of  these  two  bacilli. 

Inoculation  experiments  on  the  human  subject 
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with  bovine  and  human  bacilli  are,  of  course,  im- 
practicable. It  seems  probable  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus  developed  in  man  is  so  modified  that  it 
can  undergo  no  further  development  in  cattle. 
The  organisms  of  smallpox  and  of  cowpox,  which 
inferenti^lly  must  exist  although  they  have  not 
yet  been  discovered,  undergo  changes  of  great 
importance  in  cattle.  While  the  smallpox  or- 
ganism is  changed  in  the  calf  into  the  organism 
of  cowpox  and  produces  cowpox  in  man,  the 
cowpox  of  the  calf  is  unchanged  in  man.  Tuber- 
culosis in  fowls  is  very  common;  but  in  these 
animals  the  bacillus  has  certain  peculiar  prop- 
erties, and  avian  tuberculosis  is  regarded  by  many 
pathologists  as  different  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  tuberculous  disease. 

Koch's  statement  that  man  is  probably  immune 
to  bovine  tubercle  aroused  a  storm  of  denial  in 
the  congress ;  but  the  idea  of  the  communicability 
of  tubercle  from  cattle  to  the  human  subject  rests 
entirely  on  clinical  observation.  Instances,  how- 
ever, of  such  infection  were  multiplied  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Koch's  address  and  are  to  be  found 
recorded  in  all  modern  works  on  tuberculosis.  As 
against  these  are  only  the  deductions  from  experi- 
ments in  which  Koch  failed  to  produce  tubercu- 
losis in  dattle  by  inoculation  with  tuberculosis 
matter  from  man. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  in  the  problems 
considered  by  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  are 
enormous.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  lies  in 
the  differences  in  vulnerability  of  different  per- 
sons and  of  the  same  person  at  different  times 
as  regards  tuberculous  infection.  Of  persons 
subjected  to  the  same  sources  and  degree  of  in- 
fection, some  will  acquire  tuberculosis  and  others 
will  escape;  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  single 
individual  at  different  times.  The  question  of 
heredity  is  now  regarded  as  simply  one  of  pre- 
disposition influencing  the  power  of  resistance. 
It  must  be  true  that  the  tissues  and  cells  of  those 
with  hereditary  predisposition  to  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, as  in  the  case  of  many  other  infectious 
diseases,  offer  favorable  media  for  the  multi- 
plication of  toxic  bacilli.  The  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining exactly  the  sources  of  infection  in  clinical 
observations  is  immense.  The  immunity  of  cer- 
tain animals  to  various  diseases  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained;  and  in  the  case  of  some 
manifestly  contagious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox, 
cancer  and  scarlatina,  the  failure  to  produce 
these  diseases  artificially  in  the  lower  animals  has 
been  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  isolating 
their  specific  pathogenic  organisms. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  assume,  with  Koch, 
that  measures  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
can  safely  be  confined  to  the  disinfection  of  tuber- 


culous sputum.  Infection  nearly  always  takes 
place  through  the  lungs,  and  the  tubercle  bacilli 
retain  their  virulence  for  an  indefinite  time  when 
dried.  Infection  through  the  digestive  system 
is  comparatively  rare;  but  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  evidence  is  that  it  occurs.  Since  small- 
pox has  been  shorn  of  its  terrors  by  vaccination, 
consumption  has  taken  its  place  as  the  scourge  of 
humanity.  While  this  dread  disease  is  becoming 
more  and  more  controllable  and  preventable,  it  is 
not  wise  to  stop  the  destruction  of  tuberculous 
cattle  nor  permit  the  distribution  of  infected  milk. 


An  Engilah  Opinion .Lcuicet  {London) 

"Though  the  important  question  whether  man 
is  susceptible  to  bovine  tuberculosis  at  all  is  not 
yet  absolutely  decided,  and  will  not  admit  of 
absolute  decision  to-day  or  to-morrow,  one  is 
nevertheless  already  at  liberty  to  say  that,  if  such 
a  susceptibility  really  exists,  the  infection  of  hu- 
man beings  is  but  a  very  rare  occurrence.  I 
should  estimate  the  extent  of  infection  by  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  tuberculous  cattle  and  the  but- 
ter made  by  their  milk  as  hardly  greater  than  that 
of  hereditary  transmission,  and  I  therefore  do  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  take  any  measures  against 
it" 

Already  these  memorable  words  of  Professor 
Koch  have  carried  solace  or  given  rise  to  aston- 
ishment, and  even  incredulity,  in  most  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  Their  effect  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  estimate.  If  they  ar^  true  there 
would  seem  no  reason,  "qua"  tuberculosis  alone, 
why  we  should  not  consume  raw  tubercle-riddled 
udder  and  give  to  our  children  milk  drawn  from 
similar  sources.  The  truth,  however,  must  sur- 
vive, and  it  remains  for  us  to  decide  wherein 
is  truth.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  our 
distinguished  and  honored  g^est  to  have  chosen  a 
more  fitting  or  a  more  dramatic  occasion  for  his 
remarkable  announcement,  seeing  that  not  a  little 
of  the  labors  of  the  State  Section  of  the  Congress 
is  concerned  with  the. control  of  our  milk  and 
meat  supplies.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  accept 
the  researches  of  Professor  Koch  almost  without 
demur,  we  feel,  nevertheless,  a  little  staggered  by 
the  directness  and  conclusiveness  of  the  statement 
which  prefaces  this  article.  That  statement  has 
for  its  support  much  evidence ;  and  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  performed  by  Professor 
Koch  and  by  Professor  Schiitz  of  the  Veterinary 
College  in  Berlin  during  the  last  two  years  are 
calculated  to  make  us  pause.  Briefly  stated,  they 
are  as  follows:  Two  series  of  young  cattle  were 
taken  and  tested  with  tuberculin  and  were  con- 
cluded to  be  free  from  tubercle.  The  members 
of  one  series  were  inoculated  with,  and  made  to 
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inspire,  bovine  tubercle,  those  of  the  other  scries 
were  infected  with  tubercle  of  human  origin.  The 
first  series  were  attacked  with  tuberculosis  and 
the  second  remained  free.  Similarly  an  analogous 
experiment  was  made  with  two  series  of  swine 
and  almost  identical  results  were  obtained;  but 
there  is  this  exception — a  straw  indicating  some- 
thing— "here  and  there  little  nodules  in  the  lymph- 
atic glands  of  the  neck,  and  in  one  case  a  few 
.gray  nodules  in  the  lungs"  were  found.  Asses, 
sheep,  and  goats,  into  the  vascular  system  of 
which  the  two  kinds  of  bacillus  were  injected, 
behaved  in  the  same  manner  as  bovines. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  will  agree  with  Professor 
Koch  that  "it  seems  very  desirable  that  these 
experiments  should  be  repeated  elsewhere  in  ordef 
that  all  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  asser- 
tion may  be  removed,"  and  it  is  clear  to  us  that 
the  duty  devolves  forthwith  upon  the  government 
of  this  country.  If  his  experiments  are  confirmed, 
and  those  who  confirm  them  are  able  to  draw 
similar  inferences  therefrom,  a  very  marked 
change  must  occur  in  our  methods  of  sanitary  re- 
form. If  we  can,  according  to  Professor  Koch, 
consume  bovine  tubercle  with  impunity  it  is  clear 
that  much  meat  and  milk  have  been  wasted.  But 
assuming  the  series  of  experiments  which  were 
performed  by  Professor  Koch  to  have  been  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  are  the  inferences  which 
some  will  draw  therefrom  justified?  Is  it  safe, 
in  view  of  the  serious  consequences  at  stake,  to 
assume  that,  because  human  tuberculosis  is  not 
communicable  to  bovines,  the  converse  of  the 
proposition — that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  com- 
municable to  man — ^holds  good  ?  For  our  part,  we 
must  hesitate  to  affirm  the  proposition.  The  well- 
known  difficulty  of  the  communicability  of  small- 
pox to  bovines  and  other  similar  phenomena  make 
us  critical,  as  also  must  the  fact  that  in  inoculat- 
ing human  tuberculosis  into  bovines  we  are  inocu- 
lating with  a  virus  possessing  a  lower  degree  of 
virulence  than  is  possessed  by  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Is  it,  too,  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  is  always  air-borne?  These 
points  and  many  others  were  raised  by  Lord 
Lister  after  Professor  Koch's  address,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of  English 
science  and  courtesy.  We  possibly  incline  to  the 
view  that  the  harm  wrought  by  tuberculous  meat 
has  in  the  past  been  a  little  exaggerated  by  cer- 
tain medical  officers  of  health,  but  to  pass  from 
this  to  what  amounts  to  a  negation  of  any  harm 
from  tuberculous  meat  or  milk  is  a  somewhat 
heroic  stride,  and,  as  Lord  Lister  remarked,  it  is 
"a  serious  matter  if  the  conclusion  be  wrong." 
How  serious  in  the  direction  of  putting  back  re- 
form in  our  meat  and  milk  traffic,  those  who  are 


familiar  with  the  excuses  of  sanitary  authorities 
for  a  policy  of  inactivity  can  judge. 


An  Amerloan  Opinion Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  is  strictly  bacte- 
riological, the  question  being :  Is  the  bovine  tuber- 
cle bacillus  virulent  for  man  ?  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  the  first  to  discover  and  report  upon 
certain  cultural,  morphological  and  pathogenic 
differences  between  human  and  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  that  since  1898  investigations  have 
been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the'  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  tubercle  bacilli  from  human  and  bovine 
sources.  The  comparisons  that  have  been  made 
were  reported  in  part  at  the  recent  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  in  London  by  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Dinwiddie,  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Arkansas,  has  also  reported 
his  extended  studies  of  the  same  problem.  It  thus 
appears  that  this  question  of  the  relationship 
between  human  and  bovine  tubercle  has,  received 
more  attention  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
The  work  that  has  been  done  here  shows  very 
clearly  that  for  experimental  animals  tubercle 
bacilli  from  cattle  are  in  all  cases  as  virulent  and 
usually  very  much  more  virulent  than  tubercle 
bacilli  from  man.  The  animals  used  in  these 
comparisons  include  herbivora  and  carnivora  and 
species  that  are  resistant— as  the  horse,  goat,  rab- 
bit and  dog,  and  species  that  are  vulnerable — as 
the  guinea  pig,  cat,  swine  and  cattle. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  bovine  bacillus 
is  so  constantly  more  virulent  than  the  human 
bacillus  for  experimental  animals  of  so  widely 
different  species  and  habits  of  life,  it  does  not 
seem  safe  to  conclude  because  the  human  bacillus 
is  not  especially  virulent  for  cattle  that  the  bovine 
bacillus  is  nonvirulent  for  man.  Koch  has  said 
that  this  question  could  be  settled  positively  only 
by  the  impossible  expedient  of  inoculating  a  per- 
son with  bovine  tul)ercle  bacilli.  But  it  has  hap- 
pened that  such  inoculation  has  already  occurred 
accidentally  in  several  instances.  A  number  of 
men  have  contracted  tuberculosis  and  several 
have  died  from  infections  sustained  in  making 
postmortem  examinations  on  tubercular  cattle. 
These  accidental  cases  show  beyond  peradventure 
that  the  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  may  under  some 
conditions  be  virulent  for  man.  With  evidence 
of  this  sort  before  it,  the  British  Congress  could 
do  little  else  than  it  did  in  recommending  the  con- 
tinuance of  all  official  and  private  efforts  to  re- 
press tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  the  institution  of  a 
thorough  scientific  inquiry  into  this  whole  subject 
of  the  relation  of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis. 
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A  French  Opinion. .,.Dr.  Q.  Daremberg. . . .Journal dea Debats  iParta) 

Professor  Koch,  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Tu- 
berculosis, made  a  sensational  communication 
which  has  greatly  excited  the  savants  and  the 
physicians  of  the  whole  world.  According  to  the 
prominent  German  bacteriologist,  human  tuber- 
culosis is  not  transmissible  to  the  cow,  and  "vice 
versa."  According  to  this  it  would  be  useless 
to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  meat  of  tuberculous 
cattle.  Besides,  it  would  be  useless  to  boil  cow's 
milk,  as  is  generally  done  to-day  because  three 
cows  out  of  four  are  tuberculous  and  we  know 
that  ebullition  kills  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

Until  now,  all  the  bacteriologists  and  the 
physicians  believed  that  human  tuberculosis  and 
bovine  tuberculosis  were  identical.  This  opinion 
was  confirmed  in  1894,  when  Professor  Maffucci 
of  Pisa,  and  Professor  Straus  of  Paris,  demon- 
strated that  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  of  man  dif- 
fered from  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  of  birds  by 
the  formation  of  its  culture  and  the  mode  of  in- 
vading the  various  organs  of  the  guinea  pig,  while 
these  two  characteristic  points  do  not  exist  with 
the  bacilli  of  the  tuberculosis  of  man  and  of  the 
cow.  We  remember  also  that  several  calves 
were  infected  by  Professor  Chauveau  through 
inoculation  of  human  tuberculosis  products.  Pro- 
fessors Bang  and  Salomonsen,  of  Copenhagen, 
demonstrated  also  that  children  were  infected  by 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows.  Many  French  and 
English  physicians  have  proved  also  that  one- 
third  of  the  children  dying  from  tuberculosis  were 
really  affected  with  intestinal  tuberculosis,  and 
that  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  infection.  Besides,  several  veterin- 
ary surgeons  became  tuberculous  through  self- 
inflicted  wounds  while  performing  autopsies  of 
tuberculous  cows.  Among  these  were  MM.  Jen- 
sen, of  Copenhagen;  Moses,  of  Weimar;  Thomas 
Walley,  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Koch  has  tried  at  the  Congress  to  demolish 
this  structure  of  scientific  proofs  so  patiently  ac- 
cumulated. He  bases  his  new  assertion  on  the 
following  arguments:  He  thinks  that  he  has 
proved  that  human  tuberculosis  is  not  transmissi- 
ble to  cattle.  Nineteen  calves  were,  without  re- 
sult, fed  or  inoculated  by  him  with  the  sputa  of 
consumptives  or  pure  cultures  of  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  calves 
became  tuberculous  when  fed  or  inoculated  with 
bacilli  furnished  by  cattle.  This  double  experi- 
ment is  certainly  very  clear,  very  neat,  very  pre- 
cise. But,  as  Professor  Nocard,  of  Alfort,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of  Pasteur,  has 
justly  remarked,  these  negative  facts  do  not  im- 
peach the  positive  facts  discovered  by  Chauveau. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  a  large 


number  of  experiments  to  determine  if  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis  is  either  not  transmissible  to  the 
cow,  or  very  difficult  to  transmit  to  cattle. 

In  fact,  the  important  point  to  clear  is  not 
whether  human  tuberculosis  can  be  inoculated 
in  the  cow,  but  to  ascertain  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  tuberculosis  of  the  cow  is 
transmissible  to  man,  and  particularly  if  the 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  gives  tuberculosis  to 
children.  Professor  Koch  thinks  that  he  can  de- 
monstrate indirectly  that  this  mode  of  contagion 
does  not  take  place.  In  933  cases  of  infantile 
tuberculosis  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Berlin, 
Mr.  Baginski  is  said  to  have  never  found  intes- 
tinal tuberculosis  without  general  tuberculosis  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs.  Mr.  Biedert  found 
only  16  cases  of  primitive  intestinal  tuberculosis 
in  3,104  autopsies  of  tuberculous  children.  And, 
adds  Mr.  Koch,  it  i$  not  demonstrated  that  these 
16  cases  were  due  to  the  infection  of  tuberculous 
cows.  "The  probabilities  are,"  he  says,  "that 
in  these  cases  tuberculosis  is  due  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  bacilli  of  human  sputa  penetrating  into 
the  digestive  canal  through  some  other  means, 
such  as  swallowing  the  saliva."  We  would  adopt 
the  hypothesis  and  the  assertions  of  the  cele- 
brated German  micrographer,  if  veterinary  sur- 
geons had  never  contracted  tuberculosis  in 
performing  autopsies  on  tuberculous  cows.  Con- 
sidering these  facts,  which  cannot  be  disputed  nor 
denied,  it  seems  that  we  must  admit  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  seldom  communicated  to  man;  yet 
that  under  certain  conditions,  not  well  defined, 
it  can  be  transmitted  to  human  beings. 

Mr.  Koch  indicates  an  excellent  process  to 
discover  whether  the  intestinal  tuberculosis  of 
children  is  of  bovine  or  human  origin.  It  is 
only  necessary,  he  says,  to  make  a  pure  culture 
of  the  bacilli  contained  in  the  intestinal  lesions 
of  children  and  to  inoculate  it  in  calves  or  in 
cows.  If  this  inoculation  determines  the  de- 
velopment of  tuberculosis  in  these  animals,  the 
intestinal  tuberculosis  of  children  is  of  bovine 
origin.  This  method  of  investigation  will  prove 
valuable  in  solving  this  question.  But  why  not 
proceed  directly  in  proposing  to  men  sentenced  to 
death  to  be  fed  with  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows?  I  am  confident  that  these  men  would 
take  this  chance  to  save  their  lives,  if  the' theory 
of  Mr.  Koch  is  correct.  The  lives  of  millions 
of  children  are  involved,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  humane  to  try  on  man  an  experiment  volun- 
tarily accepted.  Aside  from  the  result  of  these 
experiments,  we  can  assert  in  advance  that  the 
propagation  of  tuberculosis  through  tuberculous 
animals  is  comparatively  small.  The  same  thing 
can  be  said  about  heredity.     On  this  point  we 
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agree  with  Professor  Koch.  We  think,  like  him, 
also,  that  the  most  dangerous  mode  of  propaga- 
tion is  through  the  sputa. 


Lay  Doubt Times  (.London) 

On  one  point  Professor  Koch  elicited  some 
expressions  of  dissent,  which  will  be  widely 
echoed  in  the  medical  world.  He  is  convinced 
that  tubercle  in  man  is  a  different  thing  from 
tubercle  in  cattle,  that  the  two  things  are  not  in- 
terchangeable, and  therefore  that  elaborate  pro- 
cautions  against  tuberculous  milk  and  meat  are 
thrown  away.  He  has  made  some  experiments, 
which  Lord  Lister  admits  to  be  conclusive,  to 
show  that  human  tuberculosis  is  not  transmiss- 
ible to  cattle.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  transmissible  to  man. 
Direct  experiment,  of  course,  cannot  be  made  as 
in  the  converse  case;  and,  while  Professor  Koch 
brings  forward  much  evidence  of  an  indirect  kind 
in  support  of  his  contention,  there  is  also  much 
that  certainly  points  to  the  possible  production  of 
consumption  in  the  human  subject  by  the  inges- 
tion of  tuberculous  meat  or  milk.  Professor  Koch 
does  not  appear  to  have  directly  demonstrated  a 
difference  between  the  bacteria  in  the  two  cases, 
though  such  a  demonstration  would  be  peculiarly 
in  the  line  of  so  accomplished  a  bacteriologist. 
Until  that  is  done  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  cannot  produce  tuberculosis 
in  man ;  but  Professor  Koch  has  certainly  opened 
up  a  question  which  had  been  regaMed  as  prac- 
tically settled,  and  has  adduced  arguments  too 
weighty  to  be  set  aside  merely  because  they  clash 
.  with  accepted  opinions.  It  would  simplify  many 
things  if  he  were  proved  to  be  right.  In  the 
meantime  his  paper  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  much 
re-examination  and  resifting  of  evidence,  as  well 
as  to  efforts  to  make  more  exact  experiments. 


Tho  Duty  of  the  State Saturday  Review  (JLondon ) 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Koch  detected  the 
presence  of  a  particular  micro-organism,  the 
**bacillus  tuberculosis,"  in  consumptive  tissues, 
and  a  host  of  workers  has  placed  his  discovery 
beyond  all  doubt.  When  this  microbe  gains  a 
footing  in  a  living  tissue  it  excites  a  specific 
inflammation;  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  is  con- 
sumption; it  sets  up  different  but  kindred  dis- 
ease in  the  joints;  in  the  intestines  it  produces 
tabes  mesenterica;  in  the  covering  of  the  brain 
it  produces  tubercular  meningitis;  in  the  glands 
it  produces  strumous  or  scrofulous  glands ;  tuber- 
culosis of  the  skin  produces  the  horrible  disease 
known  as  lupus.  Wherever  the  diseases  occur 
the  tubercle  bacillus  is  present.  However  favor- 
able the  conditions,  the  diseases  do  not  occur 


unless  the  bacillus  has  gained  an  entrance  from 
some  pre-existing  focus  of  its  growth.  The 
vital  activities  of  the  body  make  a  profound 
struggle  against  the  intruding  microbes,  and  once 

.  the  physician  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  these, 
he  can  do  much  to  aid  the  tissues  in  their  own 
recuperation.  The  all  important  matters  are  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment  at  a 
stage  in  which  the  patient  has  not  yet  begun  to 
recognize  himself  as  seriously  ill.  .He  is  still  able 
to  go  about  his  ordinary  work,  to  mix  with  his 
fellows  in  warehouse  or  factory,  and  yet  his  only 
sure  hope  is  to  be  for  a  period  of  at  least  ninety 
days  as  completely  under  the  rigid  discipline  of 
the  physician  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  the  in- 
capacitating assaults  of  typhoid  or  smallpox. 
Here  there  would  seem  to  be,  if  not  a  clear,  at 
least  a  provisional  case  for  the  operation  of  the 
State,  perchance  in  the  establishment  of  sana- 
toria, perhaps  in  the  provision  for  the  families  of 
wage-earners  who,  although  still  able  to  earn 
wages, . choose  to  pursue  the  treatment;  perhaps 

.  even  in  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  system 
for  enforcing  the  treatment  on  alL  who  require  it. 
If  the  forms  of  tuberculosis  do  not  exist,  how- 
ever great  the  disposition  to  the  disease,  without 
the  actual  organisms  having  effected  an  entrance 
to  the  body,  then  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  stamp 
out  the  disease  by  preventing  the  bacilli  spreading 
from  patient  to  new  victims.  Tuberculosis  is  not 
hereditary  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  infinitesimally  small  number 
of  cases  a  human  being  has  received  the  infection 
before  birth;  in  practically  every  case  it  is  long 
after  birth  that  bacilli,  sprung  from  a  previous 
case,  for  the  first  time  enter  the  body.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  but  that  in  over  90  per  cent,  of 
cases  the  avenue  of  infection  is  through  the 
lungs.  Professor  Koch,  who,  with  all  his  un- 
doubted claims  to  respect  and  admiration  as  a 
brilliant  investigator,  is  somewhat  of  a  sensa- 
tionalist, was  stating  nothing  new  or  unknown 
when  he  informed  the  general  meeting  that  it  is 
not  dangerous  to  eat  tuberculous  meat  or  to  drink 
tuberculous  milk.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find 
what  physicians  call  the  primary  lesions  of  tuber- 
cle in  the  course  of  the  human  alimentary  tract. 
The  sputum  from  consumptive  patients  is  full  of 
tubercle  bacilli;  these  may  dry  without  losing 
vitality,  and,  blown  about  in  the  fine  dust  of  the 
air,  they  are  breathed  into  the  lungs  of  new 
victims.  Here  in  this  fact  is  another  reason  for 
the  interference  of  the  State  with  regard  to  those 
already  suffering  from  tubercle,  as  each  of  these 
is  a  continuous  source  of  infection  for  others. 
Professor  Koch's  main  point,  that  the  tubercle  of 
man  is  an  organism  distinct  from  the  tubercle  of 
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cattle  or  of  fowls,  obviously,  as  Lord  Lister 
pointed  out,  is  a  statement  requiring  very  full 
investigation.  That  tuberculous  meat  and  milk 
are  not  specially  dangerous  to  eat  is  little  to  the 
point,  since  bacilli  dried  from  these  might  gain 
access  to  the  human  body  in  the  usual  channel 
by  the  lungs.  That  the  bacilli  of  man,  fowls  and 
cattle  are  not  identical  under  the  microscope  is 
again  not  conclusive,  as  bacilli  of  all  kinds  are 
notoriously  polymorphic,  that  is  to  say,  change 
their  character  and  appearance  according  to  the 
media  in  which  they  afe  cultivated.  Moreover 
they  change  not  only  in  appearance  but  in  prop- 
erties, so  that  bacteria  taken  from  an  animal  and 
grown  for  some  time  in  a  medium,  may  fail  to 
infect  another  animal  of  the  same  kind.  Finally, 
tubercle  bacilli  are  organisms  slow  in  growth  and 
difficult  to  cultivate,  and  that  bacilli  taken  from 
human  bodies  do  not  at  once  infect  animals  is  no 
certain  argument  against  the  essential  identity 
of  the  organisms.  These  are  questions  to  be  de- 
termined finally  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  the 
meantime,  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  if  the  cam- 
paign against  tuberculous  meat  were  to  be  re- 
laxed. 


Dr.  Koch  '8  Poaltiue  Recommendations Medteal  Record 

The  statement  made  by  Koch  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  Lon- 
don last  week,  that  the  danger  of  acquiring  tuber- 
culosis through  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  is 
so  slight  that  it  may  in  practise  be  ignored,  quite 
naturally  excited  considerable  comment  both  in 
the  daily  press  and  among  sanitarians  and  phys- 
icians generally.  In  the  paper  read  subsequently 
before  the  Congress  we  find  that  this  question 
does  not  occupy  such  an  all-important  place  in 
the  article  as  cabled  interviews  with  the  author 
had  implied. 

The  paper  begins  with  the  argument  that  tuber- 
culosis is  a  preventable  disease,  a  fact,  Koch  says, 
which  ought  to  have  become  clear  as  soon  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus  was  discovered,  and  of  which  he 
himself  was  fully  aware  from  the  moment  he  had 
made  his  famous  discovery.  He  then  says  that 
no  one  system  of  preventive  measures  will  apply 
to  all  pestilences,  instancing  the  various  means 
employed  in  the  suppression  of  plague,  cholera, 
hydrophobia,  and  leprosy,  and  that  tuberculosis 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  main  source  of 
infection  in  tuberculosis  is  the  sputum,  and  others, 
such  as  heredity  and  the  ingestion  of  milk  or 
meat  from  diseased  cattle,  may  practically  be 
ignored  in  the  fight  against  the  disease  in  man. 
The  experiments  which  he  cites  as  disproving 
the  liability  of  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis 
from  cattle  to  man  are  in  every  practical  respect 


the  same  as  those  previously  made  by  Theobald 
Smith  in  this  country.  Koch  admits  that  he  has 
been  conducting  these  experiments  only  during 
the  last  two  years;  that  is,  Koch  began  his  ex- 
periments in  1899.  Theobald  Smith  published 
the  results  of  his  in  the  first  half  of  1898;  yet 
Koch  has  the  hardihood  to  say:  '"Comparative 
investigations  regarding  hirnian  and  bpvine  tuber- 
culosis have  been  made  very  recently  in  North 
America  by  Sihith,  Dinwiddie,  Frothingham,  and 
Repp,  and  their  result  agreed  with  ours."  It  is  a 
pity  that  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  science 
cannot  be  content  with  what  he  has  really  earned, 
without  taking  to  himself  credit  for  the  prior 
discoveries  of  others. 

The  measures  which  Koch  recommends  for  the 
suppression  of  tuberculosis  are  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  hospitals  specially  devoted  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  established  tuber- 
culosis, notification,  disinfection,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  regarding  the  infectiousness  of 
the  disease  and  the  best  means  of  protection 
against  it.  He  expresses  himself  in  favor  of 
sanatoria  for  consumptives  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  but  warns  his  hearers  "against 
an  over-estimation  of  their  importance  which 
has  recently  been  observable  in  various  quarters, 
based  apparently  on  the  opinion  that  the  war 
against  tuberculosis  can  be  waged  by  means  of 
sanatoria  alone,  and  that  other  measures  are  of 
subordinate  value."  In  reality,  he  says,  the  con- 
trary is  the  case. 

The  tone  of  Koch's  article  is  one  to  give  en- 
couragement to  all  who  are  striving  and  hoping 
for  the  suppression  of  this  scourge  of  mankind, 
and  the  author's  conclusions  are  marked  by  an 
optimism  which  it  is  refreshing  to  note.  "If 
now,"  he  says,  "in  conclusion,  we  glance  back 
once  more  to  what  has  been  done  hitherto  for  the 
combating  of  tuberculosis,  and  forward  to  what 
has  still  to  be  done,  we  are  at  liberty  to  declare 
with  a  certain  satisfaction  that  very  promising 
beginnings  have  already  been  made.  Among 
these  I  reckon  the  consumption  hospitals  of  Eng- 
land, the  legal  regulations  regarding  notification 
in  Norway  and  Saxony,  the  organization  created 
by  Biggs  in  New  York — ^the  study  and  imitatioa 
of  which  I  most  urgently  recommend  to  all 
municipal  sanitary  authorities — ^the  sanatoria,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  go  on  developing  these  beginnings,  to 
test  and  if  possible  to  increase  their  influence 
on  the  diminution  of  tuberculosis,  and  wherever 
nothing  has  yet  been  done,  to  follow  the  examples 
set  elsewhere."  These  are  words  of  inspiration 
to  all  engaged  in  this  modern  crusade,  and  we 
can   but   hope  that  Koch  himself  will  long  be 
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spared  to  aid  in  the  combat  (giving  proper  credit 
to  his  colleagues  for  their  share  in  the  struggle), 
and  that  he  will  live  to  see  the  final  victory 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  his  glorious 
discovery  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 


Prophytaetic  Reeommendatlona  by  the  Congre8a.,,.New  York  Timet 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  British  Congress 
of  Tuberculosis  resolutions  were  adopted  recom- 
mending legislation  toward  the  suppression  of 
expectoration  in  public  places,  the  notification  of 
the  proper  authorities  in  cases  of  phthisis,  and 
the  use  of  pocket  spittoons.  It  was  asserted  that 
these  sanitary  provisions  were  indispensable  in 
order  to  diminish  tuberculosis.  ^ 

A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Congress  that  the  health  officers  should 
continue  every  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of 


tuberculosis  through  milk  and  meat,  and  that  as 
the  doubt  concerning  human  immunity  from 
bovine  tuberculosis  raised  by  Dr.  Koch  was  of 
vital  importance  to  the  pi^blic  health  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  the  Grovern- 
ment  should  immediately  institute  a  rigid  inquiry 
into  the  identity  of  human  and  bovine  tubercu- 
losis. 

Other  resolutions  passed  indorsed  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  national  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis,  and  invited  legislation 
in  support  of  this  work. 

The  appointment  of  a  permanent  international 
committee  to  collect  evidence,  publish  literature, 
and  recommend  means  for  the  prevention  of  tu- 
berculosis was  advocated.  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  to  he  nominated  by  the  various 
governments  from  national  societies. 


The    Curious    Properties    of  Radium 

By  Emile  Gaudier 


In  the  last  issue  of  Current  Literature  was  pub- 
lished an  article  from  Engineering  (London)  on 
the  Ultimate  Constitution  of  Matter.  In  the  fol- 
lowing contribution,  M.  Emile  Gautier  exam- 
ines the  same  problem,  while  discussing  the  possi- 
ble practical  application  of  the  Becquerel  rays.  The 
writer  avoids  being  too  technical,  yet  his  conclu- 
sions are  in  accordance  with  those  of  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thompson  of  England. 

We  have  under  our  eyes  a  photograph  repre- 
senting the  skeleton  of  a  pocketbook.  Here  are 
the  metallic  part,  the  frame,  the  leather  lightly 
discernible,  and  in  the  inside  a  key  and  a  piece 
of  money. 

Let  us  see  how  the  photographer  produces  this 
queer  picture : 

He  goes  into  his  dark  cabinet.  He  has  no  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  no  other  apparatus  for  that 
matter.  He  places  the  pocketbook  on  a  sensitive 
plate.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  he  takes 
his  plate,'  develops  it,  and  we  have  the  photograph 
of  the  pocketbook ;  all  this  has  been  done  without 
sun,  electricity  or  ray. 

What  kind  of  miracle  is  this?  It  is  very  sim- 
ple: the  photographer  has  left  in  the  proximity 
of  the  plate  a  tube  containing  a  few  centigrams  of 
chloride  of  barium.  This  story  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale,  yet  it  is  only  one  chapter  of  the  history  of 
science. 

In  1896,  M.  Henri  Becquerel  made  the  discov- 
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ery  that  the  compounds  of  a  metal  called  uranium 
emitted  peculiar  rays,  and  that  the  emission  was 
spontaneous  and  constant;  that  is,  that  this  mat- 
ter has  in  itself  its  own  light,  and  that  this  light 
was  eternal — a  fact  reversing  all  known  principles 
of  chemistry.  These  rays  were  given  the  name 
of  Becquerel  rays,  and  the  substances  emitting 
them  were  called  "radioactive." 

It  was  in  studying  radioactivity  that  the  in- 
vestigators ascertained  in  an  ore,  the  "pechbende" 
— ore  of  oxyde  of  uranium — the  existence  of  three 
substances:  the  "polonium"  found  by  M.  and 
Madams  Curie;  the  "radium"  also  discovered  by 
them,  and  the  "actinium" '  due  to  the  researches 
of  M.  Debierne. 

These  ores  of  uranium  were  secured  at  the  State 
works  of  Joochunstal,  in  Bohemia.  Several  thous- 
and kilograms,  besides  tedious,  expensive  and 
hard  labor,  were  required  to  obtain  a  few  deci- 
grams of  the  substances  which  are  now  astonish- 
ing the  scientific  world.  They  partake^  at  the 
same  time  of  the  properties  of  the  cathodic  and 
X-rays. 

These  substances  spontaneously  generate  elec- 
tricity; in  a  laboratory  of  physics  they  upset  all 
the  apparatus.  If  the  operator  is  saturated 
with  their  mysterious  and  confused  energies,  he 
cannot  approach  an  electrical  appliance  without 
upsetting  it.  At  a  distance,  they  produce  a  chemi- 
cal reaction,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  results 
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being  photographs,  as  above  mentioned.  They  are 
spontaneously  luminous,  without  being  apprecia- 
bly transformed.  For  this  reason  they  will  not 
be  assimilated  to  Aqrescences  or  to  phosphores- 
cent pastes. 

The  price  of  these  substances,  being  given 
the  difficulty  of  production,  practically  annihilates 
their  industrial  value;  but  it  can  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  they  will  be  produced  later  on  as 
cheaply  as  aluminum,  formerly  so  expensive  and 
now  so  easily  obtained  at  a  small  cost. 

We  can  already  perceive  the  applications  of 
these  radioactive  substances.  It  will  be  possible 
to  treat  wounds "  by  the  radioactive  action  of 
radium,  the  chemical  effects  of  which  are  already 
known.  The  salts  of  radium  may  be  used  one  day 
to  cure  neuralgia,  through  slow  emission  of  elec- 
tricity. 

During  the  expedition  of  M.  Paulsen  in  Ice- 
land, radium,  in  combination  with  sulphuret  of 
zinc,  has  already  been  tfted  to  measure  the  elec- 
trical tension  of  the  atmosphere. 

Anyone,  carrying  in  his  pocket  a  few  grains 
of  the  substances,  would  be  able  to  produce — and 
with  what  ease ! — all  kinds  of  radiographs.  With 
a  sensitive  plate  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  read 
through  solid  bodies,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  rays  can  penetrate  through  several  centi- 
meters of  metal.  The  most  practical  application, 
however,  would  be  in  regard  to  the  illumination  of 
homes  and  cities.  "The  light  emitted  by  these 
substances,"    said    M.    and    Madame    Curie,    "is 


strong  enough  to  permit  to  read  at  night."  Sup- 
pose that  the  walls  of  the  cities  and  the  in- 
ternal walls  of  the  houses  were  constructed  with 
radioactive  material;  what  would  be  the  result? 
Eternal  light  produced  without  combustion,  gas, 
electricity  or  the  sun  ! 

Where  is  the  origin  of  these  rays?  Are  they 
produced  by  the  bodies  themselves?  Do  they 
originate  on  the  outside?  In  the  first  case  the 
energy  could  be  borrowed  from  the  environment, 
under  the  guise  of  heat,  but  this  hypothesis  con- 
tradicts the  principle  of  Camot.  In  the  second 
case  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  balistic  hypoth- 
esis of  Sir  W.  Crookes  and  J.  Thompson.  There 
is  an  emission  of  a  material  body  making  its  way 
through  material  bodies.  It  cannot  be  either  a 
gas  or  a  vapor.  It  is  not  a  molecule ;  then  it  must 
be  a  dissociated  atom,  something  like  the  ultimate 
form  of  matter;  such  bodies  can  emit  indefi- 
nitely without  sensibly  losing  weight.  What  a 
field  for  new  studies  ?  We  could  imagine  that  we 
are  facing  matter  in  a  new  form,  different  from 
what  we  have  studied  before  to-day.  Are  we  near 
discovering  its  unity?  This  radioactive  property 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  a  limited  number  of 
bodies.  Could  it  be  that  the  living  cell  is  the  re- 
sult of  these  unknown  phenomena?     .     .     . 

Shall  we  admit  that  this  phenomenon,  matter, 
which  we  considered  inert,  is  actually  alive,  send- 
ing through  space  emanations  of  all  kinds?  Can 
it  be  that  all  psychic  phenomena  is  only  of  a 
dynamic  character? 


Is  the  Airship  Coming.^ — Yes,  and  No 

By      Disagreeing       Doctors 


The  Expectation Prof.  Edward  8.  Holdtn,  LL  D Munsey'a 

In  his  experiments  in  free  flight,  or  rather  in 
gliding,  for  short  distances,  Lilienthal  used  wings 
made  of  cotton  twill  stretched  over  light  frames, 
so  that  the  total  weight  was  about  forty-five 
pounds.  His  practise  was  a  sport,  and,  like  all 
good  sports,  demanded  courage,  strength,  and 
quick  decision.  In  light  winds  there  is  no  great 
danger,  though  all  winds  are  full  of  currents,  and 
the  effect  of  every  current  must  be  overcome  by 
the  skill  of  the  aviator.  Patient  practise  in  light 
winds  should  soon  enable  any  athlete  to  glide 
from  the  summit  of  a  little  hill  for  five  or  six 
hundred  yards.  The  German  engineer  did  as 
much  as  twelve  hundred.  In  heavier  breezes  the 
sport  is  dangerous,  and  Lilienthal  met  his  death  in 


essaying  too  much,  though  he  had  previously  flown 
in  winds  of  twenty-five  miles  or  more  per  hour. 
He  was  killed  in  1896,  after  having  made  more 
than  two  thousand  glides. 

In  his  machine,  as  in  all  others  of  the  sort, 
there  are  three  main  matters  to  be  attended  to: 
the  problem  of  rising,  the  problem  of  stability  in 
flight,  and  the  problem  of  safety  in  alighting. 
The  multiple  wings  of  Mr.  Chanute  are  an  im- 
provement on  LilienthaFs  device,  and,  when  they 
have  been  perfected,  it  is  probable  that  they  may 
be  attached  to  a  motor  and  achieve  long  flights. 
.  The  American  engineer  has  also  made  successful 
experiments  with  a  "two  surface"  machine,  or 
double  aeroplane. 

Maxim's  flying  machine  (1894)  weighed  eight 
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thousand  pounds  and  spread  four  thousand  square 
feet  of  sail.  Its  wings  measured  about  fifty  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  steam  motor  was  of  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  horse  power,  and  the 
machine  flew  some  three  hundred  feet.  The 
maximum  speed  was  about  thirty-six  miles  an 
hour. 

Langley's  machine  (1896)  measured  only 
twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  spread.no  more  than 
seventy  square  feet  of  sail,  and  weighed  only 
thirty  pounds.  Its  steam  motor,  weighing  less 
than  one  per  cent,  as  much  as  a  horse,  yielded 
about  one  horse  power.  Its  maximum,  flight 
was  about  four  thousand  feet,  and  its  maximum 
speed  about  twenty-four  miles  an  hour.  In  this 
apparatus  one  horse  power  carried  a  weight  of 
thirty  pounds.  In  torpedo  boats  the  load  is  con- 
siderably more  than  this,  even  fifty  pounds. 

When  such  machines  as  Langley's  or  Maxim's 
are  driven  at  a  speed  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour, 
they  can  sustain  a  weight  of  at  least  two  hundred 
pounds  per  horse  power,  and  their  mechanical 
efficiency  at  such  speeds  is  therefore  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  airship,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  efficient  for  low  speeds. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  and  of 
Professor  Langley  were  carried  on  simultan- 
eously, and  led  to  practically  identical  values  of 
the  constants  of  the  problem,  although  their  de- 
signs differ  widely.  Both  machines  were  pure 
experiments,  and  neither  investigator  claims  that 
a  final  form  has  been  reached.  It  is  Sir  Hiram's 
settled  conclusion  that  the  problem  of  aerial  nav- 
igation is  to  be  solved  through  the  use  of  ma- 
chines heavier  than  the  air,  and  traveling  at  high 
speeds — sixty  miles  an  hour,  for  example.  How 
a  safe  landing  is  to  be  effected  with  such  a  ma- 
chine appears  to  be,  at  present,  a  totally  insoluble 
question.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  airship  is  the  only 
device  promising  success  in  the  general  problem 
of  air  navigation,  and  that  the  flying  machine, 
with  its  many  advantages,  must  be  limited  in  its 
application  to  very  special  conditions ;  and  that  its 
limitation  must  seriously  affect  its  general  use- 
fulness. 

There  are  hundreds  of  practical  problems  to  be 
solved  in  the  construction  of  a  flying  machine, 
a  balloon,  or  an  airship.  The  materials  must  be 
light  enough  and  strong  enough;  the  gas  for  a 
balloon  must  be  of  the  right  sort,  easily  handled, 
and  as  cheap  as  may  be ;  the  form  of  the  airship 
must  approach  that  of  least  resistance;  it  must 
be  stable  and  sufficiently  rigid;  its  motors  must 
be  safe  and  of  maximum  efficiency ;  its  propellers 
must  be  of  the  right  shape  and  attached  at  the 
proper   places;   the    rudders   must   be    similarly 


planned.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  essentials. 
The  experiments  of  the  last  ten  years  have 
found  the  solution  of  a  number  of  these  problems, 
and  many  are  in  the  way  of  solution.  A  few  keep 
us  still  groping  in  the  dark;  but  none  is  insol- 
uble, and  in  time  a  harmonious  and  successful  de- 
sign is  sure  to  be  evolved. 

Henri  Deutsch,  a  rich  Parisian  who  is  interest- 
ed in  ballooning,  recently  offered  a  prize  of  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  any  aeronaut  who 
will  travel  from  the  Longchamps  racecourse  to 
the  Eiffel  tower  and  back  in  thirty  minutes.  A 
young  Brazilian  inventor,  Santos-Dumont,  is  at- 
tempting the  feat. 

Probably  the  most  successful  of  dirigible  bal- 
loons is  that  of  Count  von  Zeppelin.  Everything 
that  skill  and  experience  can  suggest  has  been 
utilized  in  its  construction,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a 
detailed  description. 

The  body  of  Zeppelin's  airship  is  a  cylinder 
with  tapered  ends,  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long  and  thirty-nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  frame- 
work, or  skeleton,  is  made  of  aluminum  rods  and 
rings.  Long  and  light  rods  run  from  end  to  end 
of  the  structure,  and  are  bound  together  by  six- 
teen rings  about  twenty-six  feet  apart.  In  strict- 
ness, these  hoops  should  not  be  called  rings,  for 
they  are  twenty-four  sided  polygons,  held  in  shape 
by  radial  spokes  similar  to  those  of  a  bicycle 
wheel.  The  ship  is  thus  divided  into  seventeen 
compartments,  like  the  water  tight  compartments 
of  an  ocean  steamer,  for  example,  each  one  con- 
taining a  separate  and  independent  balloon  or  gas 
bag.  If  one  of  the  balloons  is  injured,  the  rest 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  do  the  required  work. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  balloons  is  about  four 
hundred  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  they  are  filled 
with  pure  hydrogen  gas.  Their  lifting  capacity 
is  about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  The  weight 
of  the  airship,  including  cars,  crew,  ballast,  and 
motors,  is  about  nineteen  thousand  pounds,  so 
there  is  a  large  reserve.  The  motors  wejgh  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  and  develop  thirty-two  horse 
power,  giving  a  speed  of  about  eighteen  miles  an 
hour. 

The  separate  balloons  are  made  of  a  light  cotton 
fabric,  covered  by  a  gas-tight  rubber  coating. 
The  framework  is  surrounded  by  a  double  net- 
work of  light  cordage  (ramie  fiber),  and  its  dif- 
ferent compartments  have  walls  of  the  same  sort. 
There  is,  finally,  an  exterior  water-tight  covering 
for  the  whole  body,  which  protects  the  balloons 
from  the  sun.  and  makes  the  airship  fit  to  float, 
should  it  alight  on  the  water.  At  each  end  of  the 
ship  is  a  pair  of  aluminum  propellers,  driven 
by  motors  from  the  suspended  cars,  and  the  rud- 
ders.    Ascensional   power  is   given  by  the  bal- 
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loons,  motive  power  by  the  propellers,  and 
directive  power  by  the  rudders.  Two  aluminum 
cars,  each  about  twenty-one  feet  long,  three  feet 
high,  and  six  feet  wide,  carry  the  crew  and  two 
sixteen  horse-power  benzine  motors,  specially  con- 
structed to  avoid  the  awful  terrors  of  fire  in  a 
hydrogen  balloon.  The  lower  parts  of  the  airship 
are  covered  with  a  fire-proof  envelope. 

Between  the  two  cars  is  a  cable  carrying  a 
sliding  weight.  If  this  is  moved  forward,  the 
front  end  of  the  ship  is  depressed,  and  the  flight 
is  downward.  If  the  weight  is  moved  backward, 
the  rear  end  of  the  ship  is  depressed,  and  the  ma- 
chines rises.  When  the  weight  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  cable,  the  flight  of  the  ship  is  horizontal. 

All  sorts  of  devices  have  been  planned  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  crew  and  of  the  craft.  If  the 
airship  alights  on  land,  the  cars  beneath  it  are 
protected  by  wheels  suspended  from  coil  springs, 
which  take  up  the  shock.  If  it  alights  on  water, 
the  light,  water-tight  cars  serve  as  boats. 

The  longest  flight  thus  far  made  was  about 
three  miles  and  a  half.  The  count's  experiments 
are  regarded  as  successful,  or  at  least  as  promis- 
ing much.  It  is  reported  that  they  are  to  be 
continued  by  the  German  war  department. 

The  airship  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly  be 
very  large,  for  a  balloon's  lifting  power  increases 
as  the  cube  of  its  dimensions.  Its  motor  will 
probably  be  somewhat  like  those  of  the  racing 
automobiles.  Its  propeller  will  be  at  the  center 
of  resistance.  Very  likely  it  will  make  use  of 
auxiliary  aeroplanes  or  wings.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
can  soon  be  attained.  A  weight  of  something 
like  thirty  pounds  or  more  per  horse  power  can 
even  now  be  carried.  The  uses  of  such  an  airship 
are  manifold,  but  it  is  clear  thsk  the  service  will 
be  high  priced.  It  will  be  "limited"  to  a  very  few 
passengers  and  for  very  precious  freight.  But 
under  these  limitations,  the  practical  airship  is  at 
hand.'  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  most  of 
us  should  not  live  to  travel  in  it. 


Th9  Dlffloultiet  ...Prof.  Simon  Neufoomb,  Ph.D.,  LL  D....McClttre'8^ 

No  builder  of  air  castles  for  the  amusement  and 
benefit  of  humanity  could  have  failed  to  include  a 
flying  machine  among  the  productions  of  his 
imagination.  The  desire  to  fly  like  a  bird  is 
inborn  in  our  race,  and  we  can  no  more  be  ex- 
pected to  abandon  the  idea  than  the  ancient 
mathematician  could  have  been  expected  to  give 
up  the  problem  of  squaring  the  circle.  The  lesson 
which  we  draw  from  this  general  review  of  prog- 
ress is  that  we  cannot  conclude  that  because  the 
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genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  opened  up 
such  wonders  as  it  has,  therefore  the  twentieth 
is  to  give  us  the  airship.  But  even  granting  the 
abstract  possibility  of  the  flying  machine  or  the 
airship,  we  are  still  met  with  the  question  of  its 
usefulness  as  a  means  of  international  communi- 
cation. It  would,  of  course,  be  very  pleasant  for 
a  Bostonian  who  wished  to  visit  New  York  to 
take  out  his  wings  from  the  corner  of  his  vesti- 
bule, mount  them,  and  fly  to  the  metropolis.  But 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  would  get  there 
more  quickly  or  cheaply  than  he  now  does  by  rail. 

Another  feature  incidental  to  any  aerial 
vehicle  is  very  generally  overlooked.  In  the 
absence  of  the  power  to  control  gravitation,  a 
flying  machine  could  remain  in  the  air  only  by 
the  action  of  its  machinery,  and  would  fall  to 
the  ground  like  a  wounded  bird  the  moment  any 
accident  stopped  it.  With  all  the  improvements 
that  the  genius  of  man  has  made  in  the  steam- 
ship, the  greatest  and  best  ever  constructed  is 
liable  now  and  then  to  meet  with  accident.  When 
this  happens  she  simply  floats  on  the  water  until 
the  damage  is  repaired,  or  help  reaches  her.  Un- 
less we  are  to  suppose  for  the  flying  machine,  in 
addition  to  everything  else,  an  immunity  from 
accident  which  no  human  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  possible,  it  would  be  liable  to  derange- 
ments of  machinery,  anyone  of  which  would  be 
necessarily  fatal.  If  an  engine  were  necessary 
not  only  to  propel  a  ship,  but  also  to  make  her 
float — if,  on  the  occasion  of  any  accident  she  im- 
mediately  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board — 
there  would  not,  at  the  present  day,  be  any  such 
thing  as  navigation. 

Only  two  systems  of  air-support  seem  possible, 
or  have  ever  been  suggested.  The  vehicle  must 
either  float  in  the  air,  like  a  balloon,  or  it  must 
be  supported  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  moving 
wings,  like  a  bird  when  it  flies.  The  conditions  of 
both  of  these  methods  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  exact  investigation.  A  floating  vehicle,  to 
carry  a  certain  weight,  must  have  a  bulk  corre- 
sponding to  the  volume  of  air  which  shall  have 
this  weight.  With  this  bulk  it  must  experience 
a  certain  resistance  to  its  passage  through  the 
air,  which  resistance  increases  at  least  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  To  overcome  this  re- 
sistance requires  a  corresponding  power  to  be 
exerted  by  an  engine  of  some  kind.  The  engine 
has  weight.  The  best  combination  of  all  these 
conditions  is  a  problem  of  applied  science,  of 
which  the  solution  depends  mainly  on  the  strength 
and  weight  of  materials.  Solve  it  as  we  will, 
our  floating  ship  must  have  a  thousand  times  the 
bulk  of  a  railroad  train  carrying  an  equal  weight, 
and  experience  a  hundred  times  the  resistance 
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that  the  train  does.  It  therefore  seems  quite 
evident  that  while  the  problem  of  a  dirigible  bal- 
loon may  be  within  the  power  of  inventive  genius, 
we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  become  a  vehicle  for 
carrying  passengers  and  freight  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  alternative,  that 
of  the  flying  machine.  If  we  can  make  a  model 
of  a  bird  with  its  wings,  and  set  the  wings  in 
motion  like  those  of  a  bird  with  no  greater 
weight,  the  model  will  fly  like  a  bird.  To  do  this 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  problem  of  nothing  but 
applied  mechanics.  Yet  it  has  its  well-defined 
limitations.  By  experiments  on  the  resistance  of 
the  air  we  can  compute  how  large  a  wing  or 
aeroplane,  moving  with  a  certain  speed,  will  be 
required  to  support  a  given  weight.  We  can 
also  determine,  or,  at  least,  form  some  idea  of, 
the  power  of  the  engine  that  will  move  the  ap- 
paratus. There  must  be  connecting  machinery, 
by. which  the  engine  shall  in  some  way  act  on  the 
plane.  Engine,  machinery,  and  plane  must  all 
have  a  weight  proportioned  to,  or  at  least  increas- 
ing with,  their  size  and  efficiency.  It  is  then  a 
problem  of  strength  of  materials  to  form  a  com- 
bination in  which  the  ratio  of  efficiency  to  weight 
will  be  enough  to  make  the  machine  fly. 

In  studying  the  best  combination,  we  meet  two 
difficulties,  one  of  which  can  be  stated  in  a  v^ry 
simple  mathematical  form.  Let  us  make  two  fly- 
ing machines  exactly  alike,  only  make  one  on 
double  the  scale  of  the  other  in  all  its  dimensions. 
We  all  know  that  the  volume,  and  therefore  the 
weight,  of  two  similar  bodies  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  their  dimensions.  The  cube  of  two 
is  eight.  Hence  the  large  machine  will  have 
eight  times  the  weight  of  the  other.  But  surfaces 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  dimensions.  The  square 
of  two  is  four.  The  heavier  machine  will  there- 
fore expose  only  four  times  the  wing  surface  to 
the  air,  and  so  will  have  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
the  ratio  of  efficiency  to  weight. 

Mechanical  principles  show  that  the  steam 
pressures  which  the  engines  would  bear  would  be 
the  same,  and  that  the  larger  engine,  though  it 
should  have  more  than  four  times  the  horse  power 
of  the  other,  would  have  less  than  eight  times. 
The  larger  of  the  two  machines  would  therefore 
be  at  a  disadvantage,  which  could  be  overcome 
only  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  its  parts,  espe- 
cially of  itS' wings,  to  that  of  the  other  machine. 
Then  we  should  lose  in  strength.  It  follows  that 
the  smaller  the  machine  the  greater  its  advantage, 
and  the  smallest  possible  flying  machine  will  be 
the  first  one  to  be  successful. 

We  see  the  principle  of  the  cube  exemplified 
in  the  animal  kingdom.    The  agile  flea,  the  nimble 


ant,  the  swift- footed  gray  hound  and  the  un  wieldly 
elephant  form  a  series  of  which  the  next  term 
would  be  an  animal  tottering  under  its  own 
weight,  if  able  to  stand  or  move  at  all.  The  king- 
dom of  flying  animals  shows  a  similar  gradation. 
The  most  numerous  fliers  are  little  insects,  and 
the  rising  series  stops  with  the  condor,  which, 
though  having  much  less  weight  than  a  man,  is 
said  to  fly  with  difficulty  when  gorged  with  food. 

We  have  also  to  consider  the  advantage  which 
a  muscle  has  over  any  motor  yet  discovered,  in 
regard  to  its  flexibility  and  the  versatility  of  its 
application.  It  expands  and  contracts,  pulls  and 
pushes,  in  a  way  that  no  substance  yet  discovered 
can  be  made  to  do.  It  is  also  instantly  responsive 
to  a  brain  which  cannot  of  itself  act  on  external 
matter. 

We  may  how  see  the  kernel  of  the,  difficulty.  If 
we  had  a  metal  so  rigid,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
light,  that  a  sheet  of  it  twenty  meters  square  and 
a  millimeter  thick  would  be  as  stiff  as  a  board 
and  would  not  weigh  more  than  a  ton,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  strong  that  a  powerful  engine 
could  be  built  of  it  with  little  weight,  we  might 
hope  for  a  flying  machine  that  would  carry  a 
man.  But  as  the  case  stands,  the  first  successful 
flyer  will  be  the  handiwork  of  a  watchmaker,  and 
will  carry  nothing  heavier  than  an  insect.  When 
this  is  constructed,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  whether 
one  a  little  larger  is  possible. 

The  cheapness  of  modern  trapsportation  is  an- 
other element  in  the  case  frequently  overlooked. 
I  believe  the  principal  part  of  the  resistance  which 
a  limited  express  train  meets  is  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  This  would  be  as  great  for  an  airship 
as  for  a  train.  An  important  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  transporting  goods  from  Chicago  to  London 
is  that  of  getting  them  into  vehicles,  whether 
cars  or  ships,  and  getting  them  out  again.  The 
cost  of  sending  a  pair  of  shoes  from  a  shop  in 
New  York  to  the  residence  of  the  wearer  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  much  greater  than  the  mere  cost  of 
transporting  it  across  the  Atlantic.  I  have  shown 
that  the  construction  of  an  aerial  vehicle  which 
could  carry  even  a  single  man  from  place  to 
place  at  pleasure  requires  the  discovery  of  some 
new  metal  or  some  new  force.  Even  with  such 
a  discovery,  we  could  not  expect  one  to  do  more 
than  carry  its  owner. 

Perhaps  the  main  point  I  have  tried  to  enforce 
in  this  paper  is  this — ^the  very  common  and  opti- 
mistic reply  to  objections,  "We  have  seen  many 
wonders,  therefore  nothing  is  impossible,'*  is  not 
a  sound  inference  from  experience  when  applied 
to  a  wonder  long  sought  and  never  found.  I 
have  shown  that  the  obvious  and  long-studied 
problems  are  not  those  that  have  been  solved. 
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Ooiden  Rod Charles  Hanson  Towns Alnsloe's      in  the  Amphitheatrs. Herbert  French* 


It  is  the  twilight  of  the  year 

And  through  her  wondrous  wide  abode 
The  autumn  goes,  all  silently, 

To  light  her  lamps  along  the  road. 

The  Wonder  of  the  World. Ernest  Rhys Harper's 

When  Artemisia  and  Mausolos  rode 

Out  of  the  Carian  gate  their  chariot  wheels 
O'ercame  the  world,  till  its  great  spaces  flowM 
Like  air  away;  while  on  their  horses'  heels, 
Like  the  one  cloud  of  whitest  fire 

That  brings  the  god  again. 
Their  chariot  hurl'd,  to  match  the  swift  desire; 
And  so  went  quickly  from  those  Carian  men. 

Went,  but  not  all:  it  Icfft  pale  radiance  there: 

Love*s   perfect  apparition   cannot   fade. 
Their  passionate  chariot  still  upon  the  air 
Hung  like  a  cloud,  and  swaying  by,  still  staid, — 
As  if  each  chang'd  and  fading  ray 

Retook  its  fervency, — 
Retook  their  splendor,  till  their  train,  and  they 
That  gave  it  fire,  still  rode  by  radiantly. 

For  Artemisia,  when  her  dear  lord  died,    • 

Drank  his  burnt  ash,  solv'd  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
And  turned  their  chariot  into  stone,  for  pride 
Of  their  undying  Love,  and  cast  a  shrine, 
The  world's  last  wonder,  on  the  air. 
To   tell   in   marble   rhyme 
What   Artemisia  and   Mausolos   were, 

Who  Death  o'ersway,  though  dead,  and  con- 
quer Tim^. 

This,  the  world's  wonder,  Artemisia  gave: 

Because  she  loved  Mausolos   deathlessly. 
So  come,  all  Lovers!  to  Mausolos'  grave, 
And  say, — "All  fades;  but  Love  the  Mystery 
(Since  spirits  master  Time)  fares  unafraid 

To  its  supreme  abode; 
Past  Fate,  and  Night,  and  Death,  the  darker 
shade, — 
As  Artemisia  and  Mausolos  rode!" 

A  Masquerade Theodosia  Pickering  Garrison Century 

Dawn  came  across  the  star-strewn  way 
In  mask  and  domino  of  gray; 
A  most  demure  and  Quaker  day — 
Cold,  unbeguiling. 

1  marveled,  as  I  watched  her  there, 
What  folly  ever  named  her  fair, 
She  with  her  dour,  forbidding  air. 
Prim  and  unsmiling. 

But  even  as  I  watched  her.  lol 
Down  dropped  her  mask  and  domino 
Oh,  golden  hair!  Oh,  face  aglow! 
Oh,  youth  unfading! 

Oh.  rosy  mouth  with  laughter  set! 
Oh.  roguish  eves  of  violet! 
Why,  who  had  guessed  the  sweet  coquette 
Was  masquerading! 


Two  architects  of  Italy — austere 

Men  who  could  fashion  nothing  small — refused 

To  die  with  life,  and  for  their  purpose  used 

This  dim  and  topless  amphitheatre. 

Some  Caesar  trenched  the  orb  of  its  ellipse 

And  called  on  distant  provinces  to  swell 

Resonant  arches  whence  his  world  could  scan, 

Tier  above  tier,  the  fighters  and  the  ships. 

But  Dante — having  raised,  as  dreamer  can, 

Higher  tenfold  these  walls  immutable — 

Sole  in  the  night  arena,  grew  aware 

He  was  himself  the  thiuR  spectacular 

Seized  by  the  ever-thirsting  gaze  of  Hell, — 

Here,  on  the  empty  sand,  a  banished  man. 

An  Evening  Hear  Athens Lioyd  Mifflin Eoerybody's 

How  many  an  eve,  on  yonder  peak  at  rest. 

We  watched  the  sumptuous -splendors  of  the  sky — 

The  fading  hosts  in  plume  and  panoply 

Pass,  on  the  cloudy  ramparts  of  the  West; 

Huge  Titans,  hurling  towers  from  the  crest 
Of  toppling  mountains  of  vermilion  dye; 
And  phantom  galleons,  slowly  drifting  by, 
'Mid  amber  seas  to  havens  of  the  blest! 

Islands  of  desolate  gold;  cities  august 
Tottering  upon  the  verge  of  scarlet  deeps; 
Vast  promontories  crowned  with  jasper  fanes 
Slow  crumbling  into  wastes  of  ruby  dust; 
And,  plunging  shadowy  down  the  crimson  steeps. 
The  Horses  of  the  Sun,  with  flaring  manes! 

The  Heed  of  the  Hour Ed  win  Markham Independent 

Great  is  our  heritage  of  hope,  and  great 
The  obligation  of  our  civic  fate. 

Fling  forth  the  triple-colored  flag  to  dare 
The  bright,  untraveled  highways  of  the  air 
Blow  the  undaunted  bugles,  blow,  and  yet 
Let  not  the  boast  betray  us  to  forget; 
For  there  are  high  adventures  for  this  hour — 
Tourneys  to  test  the  sinews  of  our  power. 
For  we  must  parry,  as  the  years  increase, 
The  hazards  of  success,  the  risks  of  peace! 

What  need  we,  then,  to  guard  and  keep  us  whole? 
What  do  we  need  to  proo  the  State?    We  need 
The  fine  audacities  of  honest  deed; 
The  homely  old  integrities  of  soul; 
The  swift  temerities  that  take  the  part 
Of  outcast  Right — the  wisdom  of  the  heart: 
Brave  hopes  that  Mammon  never  can  detain, 
Nor  sully  with  his  gainless  clutch  for  gain. 

We  need  the  Cromwell  fire  to  make  us  feel 

The  public  honor  or  the  public  trust 

To  be  a  thing  as  sacred  and  august 

As  some  white  altar  where  the  angels  kneel. 

We  need  the  faith  to  go  a  path  untrod. 

The  power  to  be  alone  and  vote  with  God. 


♦Dierdre   Wed,   and   other  Poems. 
French.    John  Lane,  New  York. 
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Unto  the  Least. 


.  Qorman  Wfieetet National 


This  turbid  pool,  green-surfaced,   slime  bestrewn. 
Lies  list'ning  where  the  forest  depths  commune; 
A  loathsome  shallow  from  all  beauty  barred 
Yet  on  its  breast  the  heavens  myriad  starred. 

Foreo  ant/  Freedom William  Wataon Outlook  (London') 

Armed  to  overthrow,  impatient  to  enchain, 

Making  the  year  all  winter,  how  shall  ye 

Persuade  the  destined  bondsman  he  is  free, 

Or  with  a  signal  build  the  summer  again? 

Oh,  ye  can  hold  the  rivulets  of  the  plain 

A  little  while  from  nuptials  with  the  sea, 

But  the  fierce  mountain-stream  of  Liberty 

Not  edicts  and  not  hosts  may  long  restrain. 

For  this  is  of  the  heights  and  of  the  deeps, 

Born  of  the  heights  and  in  the  deeps  conceived: 

This,  *mid  the  lofty  places  of  the  mind 

Gushing  pellucid,  vehemently  upheaved. 

Heart's  tears  and  heart's  blood  hallow,  as  it  sweeps 

Invincibly  on,  co-during  with  mankind. 

The  Infinite  Little Robert  Ormlston  Brockway Outlook 

A  little  dreaming  and  we  are 
Further  than  the  farthest  star; 

A  little  pleasure  and  we  gain 
The  fortitude  to  bear  our  pain; 

A  little  striving  and  is  ours 

The  strength  of  all  our  latent  powers; 


A  little  purpose  and  a  will 
And  we  our  highest  hopes  fulfil; 

A  little  doubt,  intrepid  ghost, 
And  we  lose  all  we  cherish  most; 

A  little  faith,  the  steadfast  smile, 
And  we  the  future  reconcile; 

A  little  earnest  trustful  prayer 
For  wildered  creatures  everywhere. 

And  that  all  bad  is  for  the  best — 
The  worst,  perchance,  be  worthiest. 

The  Road  to  the  Sea Charles  Francis  Sounders Ladles*  World 

Past  brier  and  rose,  past  heath  and  rill 
Through  weary  sand,  amid  bowlders  gray, 

The  old  road  winds  its  toilsome  way 
Out  under  the  shade  of  the  iirs  on  the  hill 
To  the  strand  of  the  sunlit  sea. 
Where  the  white  sails  gleam,  and  all  the  day 
The  waves  make  melodv. 

So  may  thy  progress  be,  O  soul. 
That  toilest  through  heavy  sands  oppressed; 
Still  onward  strive,    till  thy  tired  feet  rest 
On  the  beach  where  the  heavenly  breakers  roll 
Ever  in  from  the  bosom  of  God: 
Earth's  shadows  behind  thee,  upon  His  breast 
There  is  balm  for  the  rough  ways  trod. 


Morn  on  the  Mountains Denver  Nems 

There  is  beauty  in  this  world  of  ours  for  him  with  eyes  to  see; 
There  is  beauty  smiles  at  harvest  on  the   prairies   broad   and   free; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  forest;  there  is  beauty  on  the  hills* 
There  is  beauty  in  the  mottled  light  that-  gleams  along  the  rills, 
And  a  beauty  out  of  heaven  over  all   the   landscape    spills — 
When  the  sun  shines  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

There  is  beauty  where  the  ocean  rolls  majestic  on  the  shore; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  moonlight  as  it  gleams  the  waters  o'er;    . 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sunrise,  where  the  clouds  blush  rosy  red; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sunset,  with  its   banners   trailed   o'erhead, 
And  a  beauty  past  expression  o'er  the  snowy  peaks  is  shed — 
When  the  sun  shines  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

There  is  beauty  when  the  green  returns  and  glistens  in  the  showers; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  Summer  as  she  garlands  earth  with  flowers; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  Autumn  in  the  mellow  after-glow; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  Winter,  with  his  diadem   of  snow; 
But  a  beauty  more  enchanting  than  the  seasons  ever  knew 
Gilds  the  sunshine  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  rainbow  as  it  gleams  above  the  storm; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sculptor's  vision  frozen  into   form; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  prophet's    dream  and  in  the  poet's  thought; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  artist's  rapture  on  the  canvas  wrought; 
But  a  beauty  more  divine  than  art  can  ever  tell  is  caught 
From  the  sunshine  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning. 

Oh,   the   sunshine   on  the  mountains!   How  a  golden  web   is  spun 
O'er  the  topmost  peaks  that  glisten  from  the  yet  unrisen  sun. 
With  their  bases  still   in  shadow,  but  their  faces  glowing  bright. 
With  their  forehead  turned  to  heaven  and  their  locks  so  snowy  white; 
Thcv  are   high   priests   of  the   sunrise,  they  are  prophets  of  the  light, 
With  the   sunshine  smiling  o'er  them  in  the  morning. 
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A  Newly-Discovered  Beast:    The  Okapi 

By  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  K.C.B.  f 


The  author  of  this  article  remembers  having 
encountered  in  his  childhood — say,  in  the  later 
'sixties — a  book  about  strange  beasts  in  Central 
Africa  which  was  said  to  be  based  on  information 
derived  from  early  Dutch  and  Portuguese  works. 
The  publication  of  this  book  was  more  or  less  in- 
cited at  the  time  of  Du  Chaillu*s  discoveries  of 
the  gorilla  and  other  strange  creatures  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  its  purport  was  to  show 
that  there  were  in  all  probability  other  wonderful 
things  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  Central  African 
forests.  Among  these  suggested  wonders  was  a 
recurrence  of  the  myth  of  the  unicorn.  Passages 
from  the  works  of  the  aforesaid  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese writers  were  quoted  to  show  that  a 
strange,  horse-like  animal  of  striking  markings  in 
black  and  white  existed  in  the  very  depths  of 
these  equatorial  forests.  The  accounts  agreed 
in  saying  that  the  body  of  the  animal  was  horse- 
like, but  details  as  to  its  horn  or  horns  were  very 
vague.  The  compiler  of  this  book,  however,  be- 
lieved that  these  stories  pointed  to  the  existence 
of  a  horned  horse  in  Central  Africa. 

Somehow  these  stories — which  may  have  had 
a  slight  substratum  of  truth — lingered  in  the 
writer's  memory,  and  were  revived  at  the  time 
Stanley  published  his  account  of  the  Emin  Pasha 
expedition,  In  Darkest  Africa.  A  note  in  the 
appendix  of  this  book  states  that  the  Congo 
dwarfs  knew  an  animal  of  ass-like  appearance 
which  existed  in  their  forests,  and  which  they 
caught  in  pitfalls.  The  occurrence  of  anything 
like  a  horse  or  ass — animals  so  partial  to  treeless, 
grassy  plains — in  the  depths  of  the  mightiest  for- 
est of  the  world  seemed  to  me  so  strange  that  I 
determined  to  make  further  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject whenever  fate  should  lead  me  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  Congo  forest.  Fate  was  very  kind 
to  me  in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  soon  after 
I  arrived  in  Uganda,  I  was  obliged  to  intervene 
to  prevent  a  too  enterprising  German  carrying  off 
by  force  a  troop  of  Congo  dwarfs  to  perform  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  These  little  men  had  been 
kidnapped  on  Congo  Free  State  territory.  The 
Belgian  authorities  very  properly  objected,  and  as 
the  German  impressario  had  fled  with  his  dwarfs 
to  British  territory,  they  asked  me  to  rescue  the 
little  men  from  his  clutches  and  send  them  back 


to  their  homes.  This  I  did,  and  in  so  doing,  and 
in  leading  them  back  to  the  forests  where  they 
dwelt,  I  obtained  much  information  from  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  horse-like  animal  which  they 
called  the  "Okapi."*  They  described  this  crea- 
ture as  being  like  a  zebra,  but  having  the  upper* 
part  of  its  body  a  dark  brown.  The  feet,  however, 
they  said,  had  more  than  one  hoof. 

When  I  reached  Belgian  territory,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Semliki  River,  I  renewed  my  in- 
quiries. The  Belgian  officers  at  once  said  they 
knew  the  Okapi  perfectly  well,  having  frequently 
seen  its  dead  body  brought  in  by  natives  for  eat- 
ing. They  informed  me  that  the  natives  were 
very  fond  of  wearing  the  more  gaudy  portions 
of  its  skin;  and  calling  forward  several  of  their 
native  militia,  they  made  the  men  show  me  all 
the  bandoliers,  waist-belts,  and  other  parts  of 
their  equipment  made  out  of  the  striped  skin  of 
the  Okapi.  They  described  the  animal  as  a  crea- 
ture of  the  horse  tribe,  but  with  large,  ass-like 
ears,  a  slender  muzzle,  and  more  than  one  hoof. 
For  a  time  I  thought  I  was  on  the  track  of  the 
three-toed  horse,  the  Hipparion.  Provided  with 
guides,  I  entered  the  awful  depths  of  the  Congo 
forest  with  my  expedition,  accompanied  also  by 
Mr.  Doggett,  the  naturalist  attached  to  my  staff. 
For  several  days  we  searched  for  the  Okapi,  but 
in  vain.  We  were  shown  its  supposed  tracks  by 
the  natives,  but  as  these  were  footprints  of  a 
cloven-hoofed  animal,  while  we  expected  to  see 
the  spoor  of  a  horse,  we  believed  the  natives  to 
be  deceiving  us,  and  to  be  merely  leading  us  after 
some  forest  eland.  The  atmosphere  of  the  forest 
was  almost  unbreathable  with  its  Turkish-bath 
heat,  its  reeking  moisture,  and  its  powerful  smell 
of  decaying,  rotting  vegetation.  We  seemed,  in 
fact,  to  be  transported  back  to  Miocene  times,  to 
an  age  and  a  climate  scarcely  suitable  for  the 
modern  type  of  real  humanity.  Severe  attacks  of 
fever  prostrated  not  only  the  Europeans,  but  all 
the  black  men  of  the  party,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  search  and  return  to  the  grasslands 
with  such  fragments  of  the  skin  as  I  had  been 
able  to  purchase  from  the  natives.  Seeing  my  dis- 
appointment, the  Belgian  officers  very  kindly 
promised  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  procure  me 
a  perfect  skin  of  the  Okapi. 


♦McClure's  Mapjazine.  Copyright.  1901,  by  the 
S.  S.   McChire  Co. 

iSpccial  Conimis«?ioncr  for  Upanda.  British  East 
\frica:  ihc  discoverer  of  the  Okapi. 


♦As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dwarfs  pronounced  the 
word  "O'api."  but  the  big  black  tribes  of  the  forest 
called  the  creature  "Okapi." 
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Some  months  afterward,  the  promise -was  kept 
by  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson,  a  Swedish  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  who  obtained 
from  a  native  soldier  the  body  of  a  recently  killed 
Okapi.  He  had  the  skin  removed  with  much 
care,  and  sent  it  to  me  accompanied  by  the  skull 
of  the  dead  animal,  and  a  smaller  skull  which 
he  had  obtained  separately.  The  skin  and  skulls 
were  forwarded  t^  London,  where  they  arrived 
after  considerable  delay.  The  British  Museum 
entrusted  the  setting  up  of  the  Okapi  to  Mr.  Row- 
land Ward  of  Piccadilly. 

The  size  of  the  Okapi  is  that  of  a  large  stag. 
It  stands  relatively  higher  in  the  legs  than  any 
member  of  the  ox  tribe ;  otherwise  I  should  com- 
pare its  size  to  that  of  an  ox.  Like  the  giraffe, 
this  creature  has  only  two  hoofs,  and  no  remains 
whatever  of  the  other  digits,  which  are  represent- 
ed in  the  deer,  oxen,  and  in  most  antelopes  by 
the  two  little  "false  hoofs"  on  either  side  of  the 
third  and  fourth  toes. 

The  coloration  of  the  Okapi  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary. The  cheeks  and  jaws  are  yellowish  white, 
contrasting  abruptly  with  the  dark-colored  neck. 
The  forehead  is  a  deep  red  chestnut;  the  large 
broad  ears  are  of  the  same  tint,  fringed^  how- 
ever, with  jet  black.  The  forehead  ranges  be- 
tween vinous  red  and  black  in  tint,  and  a  black 
line  follows  the  bridge  of  the  nose  down  to  the 
nostrils.  The  muzzle  is  sepia  colored,  but  there 
is  a  faint  rim  or  mustache  of  reddish-yellow  hair 
round  the  upper  lip.  The  neck,  shoulders,  barrel, 
and  back  range  in  tone  from  sepia  and  jet  black 
to  rich  vinous  red.  The  belly  is  blackish,  except 
just  under  the  knees.  The  tail  is  bright  chestnut 
red,  with  a  small  black  tuft.  The  hind  quarters, 
hind  and  fore  legs  are  either  snowy  white  or  pale 
cream  color,  touched  here  and  there  with  orange. 
They  are  boldly  marked,  however,  with  purple- 
black  stripes  and  splodges,  which  give  that  zebra- 
like appearance  to  the  limbs  of  the  Okapi  that 
caused  the  first  imperfect  account  of  it  to  indicate 
the  discovery  of  a  new  striped  horse.  The  soft 
parts  of  the  animal  being  as  yet  unknown,  it  can- 
not be  stated  positively  that  the  Okapi  possesses 
a  prehensile  tongue  like  the  giraffe,  but  the  long 
and  flexible  lips  would  seem  to  atone  for  the  very 
weak  front  teeth.  It  is  probably  by  the  lips  and 
tongue  that  the  creature  gathers  the  leaves  on 
which  it  feeds,  for  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  natives  it  lives  entirely  on  foliage  and  small 
twigs.  Like  all  living  ruminants  (except  the 
camel),  it  has  no  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  molars  are  very  like  those  of  the  giraffe. 

My  first  examination  of  the  skull  and  skin  of 
the  Okapi  caused  me  to  name  it  tentatively 
"Helladotherium."     The   Hclladotherium   was   a 


giraffe-like  animal  that  existed  in  the  Tertiary 
Epoch  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  India.  In  In- 
dia the  Helladotherium  attained  a  very  great  size, 
but  the  Greek  specimens  were  not  quite  as  large 
as  the  modern  giraffe.  The  Helladotherium  was 
hornless,  like  the  Okapi,  and  in  another  point  it 
resembled  this  animal,  because  the  neck  was  not 
disproportionately  long,  and  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  were  nearly  equal  in  length.  The  Okapi 
bears  on  its  skull  remains  of  three  horn-cores, 
once  no  doubt  as  prominent  as  those  in  the  exist- 
ing giraffes.  The  process  of  degeneration,  how- 
ever, has  set  in,  and  in  the  living  Okapi  the 
horn-cores  have  been  worn  down  to  two  small 
knobs  on  the  forehead,  covered  outwardly  with 
little  twists  of  hair,  and  one  less  conspicuous 
knob  or  bump  just  between  the  eyes.  Though  the 
Okapi  bears  certain  superficial  resemblances  to 
the  Helladotherium,  it  is  probable,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  comes  nearest  in  relationship  to  the  giraffe. 
Being,  however,  sufficiently  different  from  both, 
it  has  been  constituted  by  Professor  Ray  Lankes- 
ter  a  separate  genus,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  "Ocapia." 

So  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  existing  range  of 
the  Okapi  is  confined  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
Congo  forest,  near  the  Semliki  River. 

Quite  recently  fossil  remains  of  giraffe-like  ani- 
mals have  been  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as 
in  Arabia,  India,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  South- 
ern Europe,  it  is  possible  thatihe  Okapi  and  the 
giraffe  are  the  last  two  surviving  forms  of  this 
group  in  tropical  Africa.  The  giraffe  has  es- 
caped extermination  at  the  hands  of  carnivorous 
animals  by  its  development  of  enormous  size  and 
by  its  wary  habits.  The  giraffe,  untike  the  Okapi, 
prefers  relatively  open  country,  dotted  with  the 
low  acacia  trees  on  which  it  feeds.  Towering  iip 
above  these  trees,  the  giraffe  with  its  large  eyw 
can  from  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  scan  the 
surrounding  country,  and  detect  the  approach 
of  a  troop  of  lions,  the  only  creature  besides  man 
which  can  do  it  any  harm.  Man,  of  course — the 
British  and  Boer  sportsmen  well  in  advance  of 
the  others — is  doing  his  level  best  to  exterminate 
the  giraffe,  as  he  has  exterminated  the  mammoth, 
the  Ur  ox,  the  quagga,  the  dodo,  and  the  auk. 
But  for  the  presence  of  man,  the  giraffe  might 
have  been  one  of  the  lords  of  the  earth.  The 
defenseless  Okapi,  however,  only  survived  by 
sinking  into  the  densest  parts  of  the  Congo  forest, 
where  the  lion  never  penetrates,  and  where  the 
leopard  takes  to  a  tree  life  and  lives  on  monkeys. 
The  only  human  enemies  of  the  Okapi  hitherto 
have  been  the  Congo  dwarfs  and  a  few  black 
negroes  of  the  larger  types  who  dwell  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Congo  forest.     How  much  longer 
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the  Okapi  will  survive  now  that  the  natives  pos- 
sess guns,  and  collectors  are  on  the  search  for 
this  extraordinary  animal,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  very  earnestly  that  both  the 
British  and  Belgian  governments  will  combine 
to  save  the  Okapi  from  extinction. 


Comment  on  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  Remarkable  Discovery.     The  Spectator  {London) 


What  Sir  Harry  Johnston  thought  to  be  prob- 
ably a  new  zebra  living  in  the  Congo  forests  has 
proved  to  be  a  new  mammal  indeed,  but  neither 
the  "Equus  Johnstoni,"  which  it  was  provisionally 
named,  nor  a  horse  of  any  kind  or  sort.  It  is  an 
absolutely  new  type  of  existing  animal,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  skin*  and  two  skulls. 
Not  long  ago  explorers  in  the  far  southern  Cor- 
dilleras of  Patagonia  found  the  recent  remains 
of  the  great  ground  sloth,  which  was  believed  to 
be  extinct.  But  this  is  an  even  more  suggestive 
fact,  for  it  is  now  certain  that  an  absolutely  un- 
known creature,  of  large  size,  and  probably  the 
only  representative  of  a  prehistoric  race  of  mam- 
mals, survives  in  some  numbers  in  what  is  now 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  existence  of 
an  unknown  elephant  or  rhinoceros  or  wild  camel 
in  some  untrodden  part  of  earth  would  be  an  in- 
teresting but  not  an  unexpected  discovery.  When 
the  gorilla  was  once  more  found  by  Du  Chaillu, 
three -centuries  after  Andrew  Battell,  the  sailor 
of  Leigh,  had  described  those  he  had  seen  during 
his  captivity  among  the  West  African  Portu- 
guese, curiosity  and  interest  centered  in  the  size 
and  mental  characteristics  of  the  giant  ape,  but 
it  was  only  one  of  a  known  class,  and  gave  no 
fresh  view  as  to  the  limits  of  animal  form  on 
the  globe  to-day,  or  hint  as  to  the  actual  color 
and  shape  of  creatures  now  vanished  from  our 
planet.  The  new  mammal  does  this.  It  is  a  liv- 
%ig  representative  of  a  lost  form. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  is  on  lines  true 
to  the  general  character  of  successful  searches 
in  the  past  for  the  unknown,  of  which,  at  the 
same  time,  report  and  rumor  have  given  some  in- 
dications. These  successful  quests  always  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  the  object,  and  the  real- 
ization of  an  idea.  They  are  utterly  unlike  such 
treasures-trove  as  Cook  and  Banks  stumbled  upon 
when  roving  the  seas  seeking  for  continents  or 
islands  which  might  or  might  not  exist.  When 
Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies  and  the 
South  American  coast  he  was  following  up  a  pre- 
conceived train  of  ideas.  He  found  what  he  ex- 
pected to  find,  and  wrote  home  that  he  could  hear 
the  sparrows  and  nightingales  singing  as  they 
did  in  Castile.  When  Cook  and  Banks  saw  the 
first  kangaroos  in  Australia  they  realized  at  once 
that  they  had  fallen  by  pure  chance  on  an  utterly 


new  fauna,  creatures  never  conceived  to  exist. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston's  actual  discovery  falls  mid- 
way between  that  of  the  Australian  marsupials 
and  Prejvalski's  capture  of  the  wild  camel  in  the 
desert  of  Dsungaria. 

A  glance  at  the  recent  maps  of  this  little-known 
region  shows  where  this  unnamed  survivor  of  the 
ancient  world  still  has  its  being,  and  accounts  for 
our  absolute  ignorance  of  its  existence.  The 
frontier  posts  of  Fort  Mbeni  and  the  Mboga  cor- 
ner of  our  Uganda  Protectorate,  where  it  is  also 
said  to  exist,  are,  in  the  first  place,  absolutely 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  They  are  almost  on  the 
Equator,  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  but  so  far 
removed  from  the  civilizing  medium  even  of  a 
great  Central  African  lake  that  they  have  lain 
isolated  in  the  uttermost  darkness  of  the  old  Dark 
Continent  as  completely  as  if  they  were  in  the 
Antarctic  circle.  Looking  at  a  first-class  German 
map  published  in  1873,  we  see  on  this  line  of 
latitude,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  either 
side,  one  great  blank  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  European  Russia,  on  which  there  are  the  names 
of  only  three  conjectural  tributaries  of  the  Congo, 
and  the  broad  black  line  marked  Equator.  Even 
the  Great  Lake's  shore  is  only  dotted  in  guess- 
work. Since  then  this  unknown  land  has  been 
little  penetrated  and  never  properly  explored.  We 
have  found  there  the  strangest  race  of  men  ever 
yet  discovered — the  forest  dwarfs,  a  large  and 
numerous  race,  not  a  mere  tribe;  we  have  now 
found  a  survivor  of  the  prehistoric  beasts;  and 
who  shall  say  what  will  be  the  next  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  still  living  races  of  the 
world,  man  or  beast,  from  this  rankly  overgrown, 
sunheated,  river-pervaded  land?  Possibly  a  new 
and  monstrous  ape.  The  "missing  link,"  which 
present  explorers  hope  to  find  in  Java,  may  be 
found  feeding  in  the  same  forests  as  this  descend- 
ant of  the  sivatherium.  No  one  knows  what  may 
be  the  fauna  haunting  the  forests  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  which,  veiled  in  their  cover 
of  impenetrable  cloud  by  day,  and  only  seen  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  on  their  snows,  skirted  by 
eternal  forests,  and  beyond  and  above  them  by  the 
fringe  of  gigantic  heather,  sixty  feet  high,  may, 
for  all  we  know,  be  the  haunt  of  some  gigantic 
bird,  a  modern  roc  or  dodo,  or  browsed  by  some 
monstrous  goat  or  ovibos  or  African  bison. 
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The      Average      American 

By  Henry  Gannett 


The  average  adult  American  is  a  statistical 
octoroon.  If  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  all  our 
people,  white  and  black,  were  pooled  and  redis- 
tributed, each  person  would  have  about  seven 
parts  white  and  one.  part  negro  blood.  The  white 
strain  in  him,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  purely 
American.  White  strains  of  foreign  origin,  de- 
rived from  Germany,  Ireland,  Scandinavia, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  of  south- 
ern Europe,  are  collectively  more  powerful  in  his 
composition  than  is  the  negro  strain.  Thus  going 
back  only  one  generation,  we  find  him  to  be  a 
composite,  the  creation -of  widely  differing  bloods 
and  nationalities.  The  peoples  of  the  earth,  from 
the  Congo  under  the  Equator  to  the  North  Cape 
of  Europe,  have  contributed,  either  immediately 
or  remotely,  to  his  composition.  But  with  it  all 
we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  strain  the  dominant 
one. 

The  average  American  is  a  man  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  with  a  chest  girth  of  thirty-six 
inches,  and  a  weight  of  150  pounds.  He  is  nearly 
an  inch  taller  than  his  English  cousin,  and  more 
than  an  inch  taller  than  his  distant  cousin,  the 
German.  He  probably  looks  over  the  heads  of  all 
European  peoples.  In  weight,  however,  he  is 
exceeded  by  both  Englishman  and  German,  being 
of  slimmer  and  lighter  build,  although  he  is  prob- 
ably as  heavy  as  the  average  European. 

His  family  consists  of  one  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, a  fourth  child  having  died  in  infancy.  His 
age  is  thirty-seven  years,  and  he  expects  to  live 
thirty  years  longer.  His  expectation  of  life  is 
greater*  by  a  year, or  two  than  that  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  other  people,  those  who  most 
nearly  approach  him  being  our  kin,  the  English 
and  Germans.  His  wife  is  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  is  five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  weighs 
124  pounds.  She  will  live  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  as  her  expectation  of  life  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  her  husband.  They  were 
married  ten  years  ago.  The  two  older  children 
are  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  public  schools, 
which  the  youngest  has  not  yet  entered. 

His  home  is  near  Columbus,  Ind.,  toward  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  at  an  altitude  of  800 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  house  is  of  two  stories, 
containing  seven  rooms.  The  house  is  comforta- 
bly, but  plainly 'furnished.  His  farmerings  him 
in  annually  the  sum  of  $540,  besides  contributing 
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largely  to  the  support  of  his  family.  As  a  farmer, 
he  is  very  successful,  producing  at  least  twice  as  ^ 
much  from  his  land  as  the  farmer  of  any  other 
nation  does  from  his.  Besides  his  farm,  he  has 
$750  in  railway  stock  and  bonds,  and,  on  deposit 
in  a  savings  bank  in  Columbus,  the  sum  of  $150. 
Elsewhere  he  possesses  other  property,  including 
a  house-lot  in  a  suburban  subdivision,  the  value 
of  which  at  present  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  as  it 
was  purchased  several  years  ago,  at  inflated 
prices.  His  entire  estate  has  an  estimated  value 
of  $5,000,  and  his  annual  income  is,  on  an  average, 
about  $750. 

His  family  lives  on  a  scale  and  a  daily  diet 
which  would  be  regarded  in  Europe  as  lavish, 
such  a  one  as  can  be  afforded  there  only  by  the 
rich. 

As  to  his  vices,  he.  is  in  a  measure  a  slave  to 
tobacco.  He  consumes  twenty  pounds  of  the 
narcotic  weed  a  year,  or  one  ounce  per  day,  and 
although  he  has  used  it  freely  since  he  was  grown, 
as  did  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  has  suffered  any  mental 
or  physical  deterioration  in  consequence  of  such 
indulgence.  Though  by  no  means  an  intemperate 
man,  neither  is  he  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence. 
Annually  his  family,  which  means  in  the  main 
himself,  consume  seven  and  a  half  gallons  of 
spirits  and  wine,  and  not  less  than  seventy-five 
gallons  of  beer. 

For  clothing,  his  family  expends  annually  about 
$100.  His  clothing  is  ready  made,  as  are  the  shoes 
of  himself  and  other  members  of  his  family.  His 
wife  keeps  no  servant,  but  does  the  housework 
herself. 

Although  he  seldom  attends  church  himself,  he 
and  his  family  are  numbered  among  the  adherents 
of  a  Protestant  church,  and  his  wife  maintains  the 
family  reputation  by  frequent  attendance,  and 
sends  the  children  to  Sunday  school. 

His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  world  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  subscribes  to  a  daily  and  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  a  monthly  magazine.  He 
uses  the  telegraph  but  little,  sending  but  five  tele- 
grams a  year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  family 
use  the  mails  lavishly,  sending  220  letters,  40 
postal  cards,  and  60  packages  annually,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  one  piece  of  mail  matter  per 
day.  He  is  probably  the  greatest  traveler  on 
earth,  since  each  year  he  or  some  member  of  his 
family  travels  by  rail  not  less  than  1,000  miles, 
at  an  expense  of  $20. 
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A     Study     in      British      Genius 


By  Havelock  Ellis 


We  have  now  examined  all  those  characteristics 
of  the  most  eminent  British  persons  of  intellectual 
ability  which  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy enables  us  to  investigate  in  a  fairly  gen- 
eralized manner.  We  have  found  that,  excluding 
the  living,  at  least  902  persons  (859  men  and  43 
women)  of  such  pre-eminent  ability  have  ap- 
peared in  the  British  Islands  between  the  fourth 
and  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  the 
century  richest  in  genius  being,  so  far  as  we  can 
trace,  the  eighteenth.  We  have  found  that,  in 
regard  to  distribution  among  the  various  elements 
of  nationality,  England  seems  to  have  her  fair 
proportion  of  eminent  persons,  Scotland  an  ex- 
cess, Ireland  and  Wales  a  deficiency,  though  Ire- 
land and  Wales  profit  considerably  among  those 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  intermixture;  the 
only  important  foreign  strain  is  derived  from 
France.  We  have  found  that,  as  regards  social 
class,  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes  have 
been  peculiarly  rich  in  genius,  that  the  country 
and  small  towns  have  chiefly  yielded  notable  men, 
and  that  of  all  professions  the  clergy  have  pro- 
duced by  far  the  greatest  number  of  distinguished 
children.  Our  inquiry,  further,  confirms  the 
views  of  Galton  and  others-  that  intellectual  ability 
is  to  some  extent  hereditary,  though  it  may  well 
be  that  different  kinds  of  ability  are  not  all  equally 
apt  to  be  transmissible.  We  have  found  that  per- 
sons of  genius,  like  the  members  of  other  men- 
tally abnormal  groups,  tend  to  belong  to  unusually 
large  families,  are  much  of tener  youngest  children, 
and  still  more  eldest  children,  than  in  any  inter- 
mediate position,  and  that,  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  population, 
they  are  the  offspring  of  elderly  parents.  These 
eminent  persons,  we  have  seen,  have  in  a  notable 
number  of  instances  showed  remarkably  feeble 
health  during  infancy  and  childhood  (being  in 
many  cases  the  only  surviving  children  of  large 
families)  but  have  tended  to  become. more  robust 
as  they  grew  older,  and  they  have  been  notably 
precocious.  Though  not  generally  subjected  to 
very  strenuous  intellectual  training,  they  have 
usually  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual development;  the  majority  were  at  some 
university;  a  very  large  proportion  possessed  ex- 
tended opportunities  for  studying  life  in  foreign 
lands  during  youth  or  early  manhood.  There  is 
a  marked  tendency  to  a  celibate  life,  and  marriage 
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when  it  occurs  tends  to  take  place  rather  late; 
there  is  an  excess  of  sterile  marriages,  though 
the  fertility  of  the  fertile  marriages,  while  below 
that  of  the  parents  of  the  eminent  persons,  does 
not  appear  to  be  small  when  compared  with  the 
general  population.  We  have  seen  that  the 
longevity  of  our  intellectual  persons  is  great; 
we  have  also  seen  that  they  show  a  special  liabil- 
ity to  suffer  from  nervous  affections  like  "angina 
pectoris"  and  asthma,  while  gout  is  peculiarly  fre- 
quent ;  insanity  is  also  unusually  frequent.  Minor 
mental  anomalies,  like  stammering,  are  remark- 
ably prevalent.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
melancholy.  These  are  the  chief  conclusions  we 
have  reached  concerning  British  persons  of  intel- 
lectual ability. 

It  may  be  reasonable  to  ask  how  far  these 
are  the  characteristics  of  British  persons  of 
genius,  and  to  what  degree  an  investigation  of 
persons  of  eminent  intellectual  aptitude  belonging 
to  other  countries  would  bring  out  different  re- 
sults. It  is  not  possible  to  answer  this  question 
quite  decisively.  The  fact,  however,  that  at  many 
points  our  investigation  simply  gives  precision  to 
characteristics  which  have  been  noted  as  marking 
genius  in  various  countries  seems  to  indicate  that 
in  all  probability  the  characters  that  constitute 
genius  are  fundamentally  alike  in  all  countries, 
though  it  may  well  be  that  minor  modifications 
are  associated  with  national  differences.  The 
point  is  one  that  can  only  be  decisively  settled 
when  similar  investigations  are  carried  out  con- 
cerning similar  groups  of  persons  of  superior  in- 
tellectual ability  belonging  to  various  countries. 

A  further  question  may  be  asked.  How  far  has 
confusion  been  introduced  by  lumping  together 
persons  whose  intellectual  aptitudes  have  been 
shown  in  very  different  fields  ?  May  not  the  aver- 
age biological  characteristics  of  the.  man  of 
science  be  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  actor,  and 
those  of  the  divine  at  the  other  extreme  from 
those  of  the  lawyer?  I  believe  that  Galton  is 
inclined  to  assume  that  the  investigation  of 
groups  of  men  with  different  intellectual  aptitudes 
would  yield  different  results.  As,  however,  we 
have  seen,  the  investigation  of  eminent  British 
persons,  when  carried  out  without  reference  to 
the  particular  fields  in  which  their  activity  has 
been  exercised,  yields  results  wKich,  when  com- 
parable with  those  of  Galton,  do  not  usually  show 
any  striking  discrepancies.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  have 
at  present  looked  into  the  matter,  does  it  appear 
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that  on  the  whole,  when  we  consider  separately 
the  various  groups  of  British  eminent  persons 
we  are  here  concerned  with,  such  groups  show 
any  widely  varying  biological  characters.  Cer- 
tain variations  there  certainly  are;  we  have  seen 
that  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various 
departments  of  intellectual  activity  to  some  extent 
.  varies,  and  also  that  in  pigmentation  there  are  in 
some  cases  marked  variations.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  would  appear  that,  whatever  the  field 
in  which  it  displays  itself,  the  elements  that  con- 
stitute the  temperament  of  genius  show  a  ten- 
dency to  resemble  each  other. 

I  shall  probably  be  asked  to  define  precisely 
what  the  "temperament"  is  that  underlies  genius. 
That,  however,  is  a  question  which  the  material 
before  us  only  enables  us  to  approach  very  cau- 
tiously. There  are  two  distinct  tendencies  among 
writers  on  genius.  On  the  one  hand  are  those 
who  seem  to  assume  that  genius  is  a  strictly 
normal  variation.  On  the  other  hand  are  those, 
chiefly  alienists,  who  assume  that  genius  is  funda- 
mentally a  pathological  condition  and  closely 
allied  to  insanity.  This  is  the  position  of  Lom- 
broso,  who  compares  genius  to  a  pearl — so  re- 
garding it  as  a  pathological  condition,  the  result 
of  morbid  irritation,  which  by  chance  has  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  result — and  who  seeks  to  find 
the  germs  of  genius  among  the  literary  and  artis- 
tic productions  of  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  course  of  our 
investigation,  uncertain  as  it  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear, has  led  to  either  of  these  conclusions.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  found  along  various  lines 
the  madced  prevalence  of  conditions  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  consonant  with  a  normal 
degree  of  health  or  the  normal  conditions  of 
vitality;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  have  seen  any  ground  to  infer  that  there  is  any 
general  connection  between  genius  and  insanity, 
or  that  genius  tends  to  proceed  from  families  in 
which  insanity  is  prevalent;  for  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  insanity  occurs  with  remarkable 
frequency  among  men  of  genius,  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  that  periods  of  intellectual  ability  are  com- 
bined with  periods  of  insanity,  and  it  is,  more- 
over, notable  that  (putting  aside  senile  forms  of 
insanity)  the  intellectual  achievements  of  those 
eminent  men  in  whom  unquestionable  insanity 
has  occurred  have  rarely  been  of  a  very  high 
order.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  genius  either 
as  a  purely  healthy  variation  occurring  within 
normal  limits  nor  yet  as  a  radically  pathological 
condition,  not  even  as  an  alternation — a  sort  of 
allotropic  form — of  insanity.  We  may  rather  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  highly  sensitive  and  complexly 
developed  adjustment  of  the  nervous  system  along 


special  lines,  with  coYicomitant  tendency  to  defect 
along  other  lines.  .  Its  elaborate  organization 
along  special  lines  is  built  up  on  a  basis  even 
less  highly  organized  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
average  man.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the 
real  affinity  of  genius — and  I  am  now  speaking 
of  the  highest  manifestations  of  human  intellect, 
of  genius  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
talent — is  with  congenital  imbecility  rather  than 
with  insanity.  If  indeed  we  consider  the  matter 
well  we  see  that  it  must  be  so.  The  organization 
that  is  well  adapted  for  adjustment  to  the  ordi- 
nary activities  of  the  life  it  is  born  into  is  not 
prompted  to  find  new  adjustments  to  suit  itself. 
The  organic  inhibition  of  ordinary  activities  is, 
necessarily,  a  highly  favorable  condition  for  the 
development  of  extraordinary  abilities,  when 
•  these  are  present  in  a  latent  condition.  Hence  it 
is  that  so  many  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
aptitudes  have  so  often  shown  the  tendency  to 
muscular  incoordination  and  clumsiness  which 
marks  idiots,  and  that  even  within  the  intellectual 
sphere,  when  straying  outside  their  own  province, 
they  have  frequently  shown  a  lack  of  perception 
which  placed  them  on  scarcely  so  high  a  level  as 
the  man  of  average  intelligence.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  by  means  of  the  "idiots  savants,"  the 
wonderful  calculators,  the  mattoids  and  "men  of 
one  idea,'*  and  the  men  whose  intellectual  origin- 
ality is  strictly  confined  to  one  field,  we  may 
bridge  the  gulf  that  divides  idiocy  from  genius. 

The  most  fruitful  part  of  our  investigations 
seems,  however,  to  lie  not  in  the  aid  it  may  give 
toward  the  exact  definition  of  genius — for  which 
our  knowledge  is  not  sufficient — but  in  the  prom- 
ising fields  it  seems  to  open  out  for  the  analysis 
of  genius  along  definite  and  precise  lines.  The  time 
has  gone  by  for  the  vague  and  general  discussion 
of  genius.  We  are  likely  to  learn  much  more 
about  its  causation  and  nature  by  following  out 
a  number  of  detailed  lines  of  inquiry  on  a  care- 
fully objective  basis.  Such  an  inquiry,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  defective 
nature  of  the  material  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
normal  standards  of  comparison.  Yet  even  with 
these  limitations  it  has  not  been  wholly  unprofit- 
able. It  has  enabled  us  to  trace  a  number  of 
conditions  which,  even  if  they  cannot  always  be 
described  as  factors  of  the  genius  constitution, 
clearly  appear  among  the  influences  highly  favor- 
able to  its  development.  Such  a  condition  seems 
to  be  the  great  reproductive  activity  of  the  par- 
ents, the  child  destined  to  attain  intellectual  emi- 
nence in  many  cases  alone  surviving.  The  fact 
of  being  either  the  youngest  or  the  eldest  child 
is  a  condition  favorable  for  subsequent  intellec- 
tual eminence.    We  have  fitrther  seen  that  there 
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is  a  tendency  for  children  who  develop  genius 
to  be  of  feeble  health,  or  otherwise  disabled,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  physical  development.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  significance  of  this  influence  which  by 
its  unfavorable  eflfects  on  the  development  of  the 
limbs — an  effect  not  exerted  on  the  head  which 
may  thus  remain  relatively  large — leaves  an  un- 
usual surplus  of  energy  to  be  used  in  other  direc- 
tions; at  the  same  time  the  child,  who  is  thus 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  child- 
hood, is  thrown  back  on  to  more  solitary  and  more 
intellectual  pursuits.  The  clumsiness  and  other 
muscular  incoordinations  which  we  have  found 
to  be  prevalent — while^  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  of  congenital  origin — co- 
operate to  the  same  end.  Again,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  shock  of  contact  with  a  strange  and  novel 
environment,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  so  fre- 


quent, acts  as  a  most  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
nascent  intellectual  aptitudes. 

Such  an  investigation  as  the  present  is  far  from 
enabling  us  to  state  definitely  all  the  determining 
factors  of  genius,  or  even  all  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  its  development.  It  suggests  that  they 
are  'really  very  numerous  and  that  genius  is  the 
happy  result  of  a  combination  of  many  con- 
comitant circumstances,  though  some  of  the  pre- 
natal group  of  circumstances  must  remain  largely 
outside  our  ken.  We  are  entitled  to  believe  that 
the  factors  of  genius  include  the  nature  of  the 
various  stocks  meeting  together  in  the  individual 
and  the  manner  of  their  combination,  the  avooa- 
tions  of  the  parents,  the  circumstances  attending 
conception,  pregnancy  and  birth,  the  early  envir- 
onment and  all  the  manifold  influences  to  which 
the  child  is  subjected  from  infancy  to  youth. 
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It  is  customary  for  writers  on  this  topic  to 
dilate  on  the  truly  marvelous  instance  of  the  util- 
ization of  coal  tar.  This  fact  has  been  em- 
phasized so  often  that  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  my  readers  know  that  this  offensive  tar, 
which  was  once  a  waste  and  a  nuisance,  now 
yields  on  distillation  a  series  of  products,  each  of 
which  serves  as  a  starting-point  for  a  long  series 
of  valuable  substances,  including  the  beautiful 
aniline  dyes,  perfumes,  medicaments,  antiseptics, 
and  what  not.  From  the  former  waste  product 
has  grown  up  an  industry  in  which  many  thous- 
ands of  persons  are  employed,  and  many  millions 
of  dollars  invested.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
regret  that  although  this  country  is  an  immense 
producer  of  coal-tar,  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  tar  distillates,  and  although  the  processes  for 
making  coal-tar  derivatives  are  almost  all  patent- 
ed here,  the  manufacture  of  them  has  yet  been 
but  little  developed  in  the  United  States. 

Garbage  represents  a  waste  which  is  usually 
very  much  in  evidence.  In  civilized  communities 
it  is  separated  from  the  ashes,  and  hence  is  in  a 
condition  for  utilization.  Instead  of  being  a 
waste  and  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  garbage  may 
now  be  converted  into  several  valuable  products. 
The  most  successful  treatment  consists  in  heating 
the  garbage  with  water  and  chemicals  until  it  is 
converted  into  "soup,"  removing  the  grease  by 
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means  of  raising  and  centrifugal  apparatus, 
evaporating  the  **soup''  to  solid  form,  and  grind- 
ing it.  All  the  gases  given  off  during  the  evap- 
oration of  the  "soup"  and  the  treatment  of  the 
garbage  are  burnt,  and  are  thus  utilized  as  fuel. 
The  grease  is  of  good  quality,  and  finds  a  ready 
market.  When  purified,  it  can  be  used  in  making 
soap.  The  died  substance  is  sold  as  "tankage"; 
and  as  it  is  rich  in  ammonium  salts,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphates,  it  commands  a  good  price  from  the 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers. 

City  refuse  is  burnt  in  especially  constructed 
furnaces.  The  heat  produced  is  utilized  to  make 
steam  for  power  or  heating.  Electric  light  and 
power  plants  are  run  by  heat  derived  from  the 
burning  of  garbage,  and  certain  electrolytic 
chemical  processes  could  also  be  run,  if  desired, 
and  used  to  purify  the  drinking-water,  as  well  nr- 
for  other  purposes.  From  the  ashes  a  cement 
is  made.  In  fact,  a  well-managed  community 
ought  to  make  its  garbage  and  refuse  pay  for  its 
removal  and  for  some  other  things  as  well.  A 
successful  process  for  separating  fine  coal  from 
city  ashes  would  find  a  profitable  opportunity  in 
large  cities.  The  amount  of  fine  coal  which  at 
present  is  lost  in  the  ashes  of  New  York  is  esti- 
mated at  from  600  to  1,000  tons  a  day. 

The  utilization  of  cesspool  matter  has  been  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  in  the  city  of  Augsburg. 
The  material  is  treated  with  acid,  and  dried  to  a 
powder,  which  forms  a  valuable  fertilizer.     The 
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value  of  the  available  nitrogen  contained  in  this 
material  annually  lost  in  the  city  of  Munich  alone 
has  been  estimated  at  $500,000.  This  waste  might 
well  be  worked  up  to  replace  some  of  the  millions 
of  dollars*  worth  of  Peruvian  guano  imported 
yearly  into  Germany  to  manure  the  soil.  The  city 
of  Antwerp  once  paid  $5,000  a  year  to  get  rid  of 
its  refuse.  Later  on  it  received  $200,000  a  year 
from  the  same  refuse ;  scientific  men  having  found 
ways  to  utilize  it.  It  was  calculated  in  1872  that 
the  annual  loss  of  valuable  material  through  the 
sewers  of  the  United  States  equaled  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  half  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
This  matter,  however,  is  not  altogether  lost,  for 
it  is  to  some  extent  assimilated  by  marine  life. 

Waste  soapsuds  constitute  another  immense 
amount  of  material  which  flows  from  the  textile 
factories  in  great  streams,  polluting  rivers  and 
making  no  end  of  trouble.  As  an  instance  of  how 
this  can  be  worked  up,  the  yarn  mills  at  Miil- 
hausen  may  be  cited.  The  soapsuds  are  precipi- 
tated with  lime,  and  the  coagulum  is  collected, 
pressed  into  bricks,  dried,  and  heated  in  gas  re- 
torts. A  gas  is  obtained  which  has  three  times 
the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas.  Nearly  twice 
as  much  gas  can  be  produced  as  is  required  to 
light  the  factory.  Other  utilizations  have  also 
been  made  of  waste  soap  liquors,  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  lubricating  oils,  fat  acids,  and  soaps. 
A  vexatious  waste  was  formerly  that  of  the 
liquors  from  making  soap,  which  contain,  among 
other  substances,  glycerine.  Although  the  ex- 
traction of  the  glycerine  from  these  waste  liquors 
was  beset  with  technical  difficulties,  the  problem 
wasu  finally  solved. 

The  extraction  of  grease  and  fat  from  dead 
animals  and  offal  has  also  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  The  carcasses  are  placed  in 
large  receptacles  and  treated  with  benzine.  On 
the  evaporation  of  the  solvent  the  crude  fatty 
matters  are  obtained,  and  on  purification  these 
yield  excellent  materials,  which  appear  later  in 
the  form  of  soap,  lubricants,  oils,  etc. 

The  methods  of  working  up  some  of  the  appar- 
ently waste  objects  are  full  of  interest  Few  peo- 
ple think  of  what  becomes  of  the  hundreds  of 
horses  which  die  every  day  in  the  streets  of  a 
large  city.  Practically  no  part  of  them  goes  to 
waste.  I  quote  the  following  disposition  of  a 
dead  horse  from  Simmonds*: 

Hair:  used  for  hair-cloth,  mattresses,  bags  for 
crushing  oil  seeds,  plumes,  etc. 

Hide:  used  for  tanning  and  covering  tables,  etc. 

Tendons:  made  into  pflue  and  gelatine. 

Fksh:  boiled  for  food  for  cats,  dogs,  and  poultry. 
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Blood:  used  in  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, and  manure. 

Intestines:  used  for  covering  sausages. 

Grease:  used  in  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap. 

Bones:  used  in  making  knife-handles,  manure, 
phosphorus,  and  superphosphates. 

Hoofs:  made  into  pincushions  and  snuff-boxes 
when  polished,  or  used  for  making  glue,  gelatine, 
and  prussiate  of  potash. 

Shoes:  sold  for  old  iron. 

Bones  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
including  the  manufacture  of  bone  char  for 
bleaching,  empyreumatic  oils,  tallow,  black  pig- 
ment for  painting,  shoe-blacking,  and  filling  sheet 
rubber  for  overshoes;  bone  dust  for  manure,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  cupels ;  vitrified  bone  for  use  in 
opal  glass,  aside  from  the  manufacture  of  knife- 
handles,  combs,  fans,  buttons,  etc.  Bones  also 
furnish  gelatine  and  glue,  and  are  the  starting- 
point  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus. 

There  are  many  instances  of  published  experi- 
ments in  the  utilization  of  waste  which  read  as 
if  they  were  intended  to  be  facetious,  although 
the  investigators  are  wholly  in  earnest  One 
chemist  made  a  wine  jelly  out  of  old  boots,  and 
was  enthusiastic  about  it — more  so,  probably, 
than  those  who  partook  of  it  and  did  not  learn 
the  fact  until  later.  Another  converts  old  shirts 
into  glucose,  ferments  it,  distils  off  the  alcohol, 
colors  and  flavors  it,  and  produces  a  fine  grade 
of  whisky.  Another  scientific  experimenter  feeds 
his  whole  family  with  cakes  containing  a  large 
amount  of  powdered  sawdust,  and  is  pleased  to 
find  that  the  diet  is  relished  and  digested. 

Speaking  of  sawdust,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
in  the  United  States  this  waste  has  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  various  places  until  it  has  be- 
come a  nuisance,  especially  when  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  into  rivers  and  choke  up  the  chan- 
nels, disfigure  the  shores,  and  in  other  ways  make 
trouble. 

The  first  use,  as  would  naturally  occur  to  any 
one,  is  to  burn  it.  Several  special  forms  of  fur- 
naces have  been  invented  to  do  this  efficiently.  In 
some  cases  the  sawdust  is  dried  before  it  is  burnt, 
while  in  others  it  is  dried  in  the  furnace  in  which 
it  is  burnt.  It  can  also  be  mixed  with  coal  slack, 
spent  dye-wood,  turf,  peat,  etc.,  and  compressed 
into  briquettes,  which  allow  it  to  be  sold  for  use 
in  place  of  coal. .  As  coal  is  often  very  highly 
priced  in  regions  where  sawdust  is  produced, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  large  profit.  By  the 
dry  distillation  of  sawdust  all  the  distillation 
products  of  wood  are  obtained;  and  this  manu- 
facture can  be  conducted  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
working  of  wood  in  a  way  to  insure  a  profit. 
The  products  obtained  are  gas,  wood  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  tar,  and  oils.     From  the  tar  there 
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have  been  obtained  benzole,  toluole,  zymole,  cu- 
mole,  paraffine,  naphthalene,  and  hydrocarbons, 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline 
colors.  Carbolic  acid  and  creosote  are  also  ob- 
tained. As  a  last  product  charcoal  is  left  in  the 
retorts. 

By  sieving  out  the  coarser  particles,  mixing 
the  remainder  with  various  fillers  and  agglutin- 
ants,  compressing,  and  heating,  some  very  inter- 
esting materials  have  been  made,  in  the  way  of 
artificial  wood,  plastic  masses,  etc.  Such  a  mate- 
rial was  brought  out  by  Latry  in  Paris,  and  was 
made  from  prepared  sawdust  and  blood.  It 
formed  a  hard,  black  substance,  which  could  be 
tooled  and  machined  like  wood.  It  took  a  high 
polish,  and  could  be  glued^  lacquered,  and  gilded. 
Imitation  marbles  have  also  been  made  from  the 
fine  dust  of  certain  woods  and  the  dust  of  ivory 
and  similar  waste.  A  mixture  of  sawdust  and 
phosphate  of  lime  with  a  binder  has  been  used  as 
a  material  for  taking  casts  of  sculptures,  and  has 
been  called  "Similibois."  Slabs  for  parquet  floors 
have  also  been  made  from  sawdust,  as  well  as 
plates  for  bas-reliefs,  art  castings,  panels,  and 
decorations.  Terra-cotta  lumber  and  artificial 
lumber  are  both  instances  of  the  utilization  of 
sawdust.  Sawdust  compositions  have  also  been 
used  for  sidewalks  and  dinner  plates. 

A  long  list  could  be  given  of  explosives  and 
varieties  of  gunpowder  that  have  been  made  from 
sawdust.  In  some  the  sawdust  is  used  as  an 
absorbent,  as  with  nitroglycerine,  in  others  as  a 
filler,  while  in  still  others  it  is  converted  into 
forms,  of  pyroxiline.  By  heating  sawdust  with 
caustic  alkali  and  sulpfiur,  a  brown  dye  is  ob- 
tained which  is  cheap  and  fast,  resisting  both 
acids  and  alkalies,  and  dyeing  cotton  without  a 
mordant.  By  heating  sawdust  with  caustic  alkali, 
oxalic  acid  is  formed.  A  large  amount  of  the 
oxalic  acid  on  the  market  is  made  by  this  process. 

There  are  still  many  other  uses  for  sawdust. 
It  is  used  to  sprinkle  on  floors,  to  assist  in  sweep- 
ing, as  a  filler  for  fertilizers,  for  packing,  etc 
Soft-wood  sawdust,  mixed  with  slaked  lime, 
makes  a  mortar  which  has  been  used  for  decora- 
tion. Several  inventors  have  used  mortars  con- 
taining sawdust  for  stucco  and  wall  finish.  Mixed 
with  cement  and  plaster  a  mass  is  produced  which 
has  a  most  remarkable  insulating  power  against 
heat  and  cold.  The  spaces  between  the  floors  and 
walls  in  many  of  the  large  city  structures  are 
filled  with  mixtures  of  this  nature.  The  material 
known  as  "Sciflfarine**  is  made  of  sawdust,  hemp 
fibre,  starch,  glue,  and  filler.  It  is  very  hard  and 
elastic,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  By  heating  pine 
and  fir  sawdust  with  water  and  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  under  pressure,  the  cellulose  is  converted  to 


some  extent  into  grape  sugar,  and  this  can  be  fer- 
mented. In  this  way  brandy  free  from  woody  or 
turpentine  odor  or  taste,  and  of  excellent  flavor, 
has  been  obtained  from  sawdust. 

An  ingenious  use  for  sawdust  is  to  mix  it  with 
clay  or  other  non-combustible  material  and  then 
burn  the  sawdust  out,  leaving  a  porous  mass.  In 
this  way  are  made  the  alcarrazas,  or  porous  flasks, 
which  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  cool  water  by 
evaporation  on  the  outside.  Porous  bricks  made 
in  this  way  form  walls  which  are  admirable  non- 
conductors of  heat,  as  they  are  filled  with  air 
cells,  thus  utilizing  the  well-known  non-conduct- 
ing property  of  air.  On  account  of  its  porous  and 
consequently  non-conducting  nature  pumice-stone 
was  very  popular  with  the  Romans,  who,  when 
the  supply  of  it  gave  out,  made  porous  bricks  by 
mixing  clay  with  materials  whieh  were  destroyed 
during  the  burning.  Construction  with  pdrous 
material  of  this  kind  is  not  only  fireproof  but  is 
very  light;  and  hence  structures  can  be  erected 
on  foundations  which  will  not  bear  a  heavy  load. 
A  mixture  of  sawdust,  cement,  and  sand  forms  a 
mass  which  is  unsurpassed  as  an  insulating  filler 
for  walls  and  compartments.  Certain  kinds  of 
sawdust  can  be  pulverized  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but 
not  with  entire  success,  to  make  out  of  sawdust  a 
substitute  for  cork.  An  excellent  illuminating 
gas  can  be  made  from  sawdust.  In  fact,  in  some 
localities  there  is  enough  sawdust  produced  to 
make  all  the  gas  required  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, both  for  light  and  heat. 

The  utilization  of  skim-milk  in  recent  years  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  practical  benefits  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  The  introduction  of  the 
Delaval  separator  made  it  possible  to  separate 
the  cream  from  milk  in  a  far  more  practical  and 
perfect  way  than  had  been  possible  before.  But 
while  this  aided  the  butter  industry,  therd  was 
produced  a  large  amount  of  skim-milk  which  had 
little  value,  and,  except  to  serve  as  food  for  hogs, 
had  but  few  uses.  This  skim-milk  contains,  how- 
ever, casein,  albumen,  and  milk  sugar,  and  can 
also  be  used  in  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  The 
result  of  experiments  has  been  the  development 
of  a  large  industry  in  manufacturing  from  the 
products  of  skim-milk  coatings  and  sizings  for 
paper,  waterproof  glues  for  wood  veneers  and 
other  purposes,  paints,  substitutes  for  hens*  eggs, 
hard  rubber,  horn,  etc. 

The  working  up  of  old  textiles  arouses  many 
thoughts  in  one's  mind  as  one  sees  the  shop  win- 
dows filled  with  cloth  at  low  prices.  The  old 
clothes,  consisting  of  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool 
fibers,  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  various  chemi- 
cals in  a  heated  condition.    The  cotton  fibers  arc 
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thus  disintegrated  and  when  the  fabric  is  beaten, 
the  cotton  is  reduced  to  dust  and  can  be  blown 
out,  leaving  the  unchanged  wool  fibers.  This 
wool  is  then  washed,  bleached,  and  dyed,  reap- 
pearing in  overcoats  and  many  forms  of  cheap 
dress  goods.  The  product  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  "wool  extract."  How  many  times  these  over- 
coats, trousers,  vests,  coats,  skirts,  and  what  not 
wander  through  the  ."carbonizing  chambers"  to 
reappear  as  new  fabrics  none  can  say.  The  cycle 
is  really  endless;  because  after  the  cloth  has  be- 
come gradually  lost  during  its  travels,  or  becomes 
too  degraded  even  for  the  "carbonizer,"  it  is  con- 
verted into  fertilizers,  or  finds  its  way  to  the 
soil,  and  so  in  due  time  reappears  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  as  wool  on  sheep  and  cotton  in  the 
boll. 

Artificial  pearls  are  made  from  fish  scales.  My 
lady  writes  tender  sentiments  to  her  lord  with  ink 
made  from  an  old  coffee  pot,  on  paper  made  from 
old  collars  or  shirts.  Deposits  in  wine  casks, 
when  purified,  become  the  cream  of  tartar  which 
is  so  popular  in  baking,  and  from  which  tartaric 
acid  is  made.  How  many  of  those  who  so  ear- 
nestly oppose  the  use  of  wines,  brandy,  and  the 
fermentation  products  of  the  grape  understand 
that  in  using  cream  of  tartar  in  raising  biscuit 
and  cake,  or  in  wearing  the  innumerable  fabrics 


dyed  with  tartar  mordant,  or  in  drinking  effer- 
vescent salts  containing  tartaric  acid,  they  are 
materially  aiding  in  the  support  and  development 
of  the  wine  industry  by  maintaining  a  demand 
for  the  products  of  argol,  which  is  one  of  its  side- 
products?  If  the  beer  industry  did  not  supply 
brewer's  grains  at  a  low  price  for  cattle  food,  the 
teetotaler  might  have  to  pay  more  for  his  milk. 
If  the  wine  industry  did  not  make  a  large  demand 
for  corks,  where  could  be  obtained  the  cork  waste 
which  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum  ? 

The  strangeness  of  these  transformations  of 
matter  is  not  always  realized  by  those  not  familiar 
with  chemistry.  Matter  is  continually  passing 
through  its  endless  cycle.  An  overcoat  may  have 
in  it  the  remains  of  ball-dresses  and  prison  shirts. 
It  may  have  lain  on  luxurious  beds  or  in  the  gut- 
ters. When  our  shoes  wear  out  they  are  made 
into  fertilizers,  and  produce  grass  and  grain,  and 
from  the  grass  and  grain  are  raised  cows,  and  out 
of  the  cow's  skin  we  make  leather  again.  So  we 
have  the  shoe  back  again,  less  that  portion  of  it 
that  has  been  consumed  as  milk  and  beef.  Noth- 
ing is  really  lost  in  nature.  "Give  me  the  sewage 
of  New  York  City,"  says  Dr.  Long,  "and  I  will 
return  you  yearly  the  superior  milk  of  100,000 
cows." 
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The  coronations  of  George  the  Second  and 
George  the  Third  were  performed  with  all  the 
pomp  and  splendor  that  could  be  contrived,  but 
the  ceremony  reached  a  climax  with  the  corona- 
tion of  George  the  Fourth.  That  amiable  mon- 
arch endeavored  to  conciliate  public  opinion  by 
an  unexampled  display  of  the  glories  of  regality. 
This  scheme  for  securing  popularity  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  involving  no  sacrifice  of  the  royal  in- 
clinations; and  although  £250,000  is  doubtless  a 
somewhat  alarming  price  to  pay  for  one  day's 
pageantry,  still  the  money,  from  the  King's  point 
of  view,  was  probably  not  ill-spent.  Accounts  of 
this  coronation  deserve  special  attention:  the 
ceremonies  observed  (most  of  them,  it  may  be, 
for  the  last  time)  embrace,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
history  of  English  coronations,  right  back  to  the 
time  when  Saxon  Ethelred  the  Second  was 
crowned    by    Dunstan    at    Kingston,    A.D.    978. 


♦The   Nineteenth   Century. 


Could  that  austere  Saxon  albino— chiefly  known 
to  posterity,  by  virtue  of  the  Bull  of  Canoniza- 
tion promulgated  by  Alexander  the  Third,  as  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor — have  been  present  in  the 
Abbey  at  the  crowning  of  George  the  Fourth, 
he  would  have  found  little  that  was  novel  in  the 
service.  Could  Richard  the  Second  have  taken 
part  in  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  proces- 
sion, or  at  Westminster-  Hall,  in  1821,  very  few 
incidents  would  have  seemed  unfamiliar  to  him. 
But  ten  years  later  came  a  striking  change. 

William  the  Fourth  reversed  his  predecessors' 
methods,  and  courted  public  favor  by  declaring 
for  rigid  economy.  A  very  natural  reaction  had 
set  in,  and  the  King's  attitude  at  the  time  merely 
furnishes  another  illustration  of  personal  pre- 
dispositions happily  coinciding  with  the  dictates 
of  policy;  but  from  some  points  of  view  the 
result  seems  much  to  be  regretted.  William  the 
Fourth  would  have  dispensed  with  the  coronation 
altogether,  and  he  corresponded  with  Lord  Grey 
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upon  the  advisability  of  such  a  course.  The 
King's  suggestion  was  even  debated  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Ultimately  a  compromise  was  decided 
upon.  The  invariable  order  of  a  coronation  had 
hitherto  consisted  of  four  distinct  ceremonies: 
(i)  the  assembling  in  Westminster  Hall;  (2)  the 
procession  to  the  Abbey;  (3)  the  service  in  the 
Abbey;  and  (4)  the  great  coronation  banquet 
It  was  settled  to  omit  everything  but.  the  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  An  effort  was  made  by 
Lord  Grey  to  stigmatize  the  omitted  ceremonies 
as  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  the  age,  and 
suited  to  another  period  of  society;  and  he  com- 
posed a  paper  to  this  effect  for  the  King  to  read 
The  Archbishop,  however,  objected ;  and  the  King 
contented  himself  with  making  a  little  speech 
to  the  Council,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  be  crowned  to  satisfy  the  tender  con- 
sciences of  those  who  thought  it  necessary,  but 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  have  the  performance 
conducted  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  whole  dis- 
cussion was  quite  typical.  It  was  "the  genius 
of  the  age"  to  prefer  whitewash  to  mediaeval 
fresco.  When  all  was  over,  Ministers  were  much 
gratified  at  the  result:  popular  enthusiasm  had 
been  great,  while  the  bill  barely  exceeded  £42,000. 
This  last  precedent  was  closely  followed  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  true  there 
was  a  cavalcade  from  Buckingham  Palace,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  any  sense  approaching  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  procession.  Victoria  has 
passed  to  her  rest,  and,  with  the  advent  of  an- 
other sovereign,  the  question  of  another  corona- 
tion is  again  being  mooted.  It  is  also  abundantly 
clear  that,  so  far  from  the  matter  being  one  of 
settled  precedent,  we  have  in  reality  arrived  at 
a  crucial  point,  the  parting  of  many  ways. 

A  coronation  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  to  dispense  with  it  alto- 
gether would  be  highly  unpopular.  London  has 
lately  shown  a  decidedly  increasing  taste  for  the 
pageant.  Perhaps  the  simplest  course  would  be 
to  follow  the  last  two  precedents,  agree  to  finally 
abolish  both  the  procession  and  banquet,  place 
£60,000  or  so  to  the  credit  of  the  Earl  Marshal, 
and  request  his  Grace  to  furnish  the  best  enter- 
tainment that  such  a  sum  will  command.  It  will 
at  least  be  possible  to  provide  a  fairly  imposing 
military  procession;  and  the  man  in  the  street,  it 
must  be  confessed,  cares  very  little  about  any- 
thing else.  Then,  assuming  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's efforts  meet  with  their  due  measure  of  suc- 
cess, history  will  be  able  to  record  that  the 
coronation  of  Edward  VII.  was,  like  its  proto- 
types, a  happy  compromise  between  economy  and 
parade.  Another  course  would  be  to  revive 
ancient  precedents,  and  arrange  for  the  corona- 


tion ceremonies  again  to  take  place  in  full  state 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Georges,  the 
Stuarts,  the  Tudors,  and  as  far  back  as  historical 
records  go. 

One  of  the  first  acts  preliminary  to  every  cor- 
onation— and  in  this  respect  the  last  two  cases 
form  no  exception — is  the  constitution  by  the 
sovereign  of  a  judicial  body  known  as  the  Court 
of  Claims ;  and  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  which 
recites  that  certain  persons  are  bound  by  tenure 
of  their  inheritance,  or  otherwise,  to  perform 
certain  services  for  their  sovereign  at  the  corona- 
tion. Such  persons  are  enjoined  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Claims,  so  that  their  pretensions 
may  be  adjudicated  upon.  It  is  these  services, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  performed  during 
the  procession  and  the  banquet  in  Westminster 
Hall,  which  lend  such  a  special  antiquarian  charm 
to  the  whole  ceremony..  It  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note  that  the  last  proclamation  of  the  kind 
referred  to  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  April,  1838, 
and  apparently  contemplated  the  revival  of 
ancient  precedents,  including  the  procession  and 
banquet,  with  all  incident  services.  It  was  left 
to  a  subsequent  proclamation,  appearing  only  four 
days  later,  to  notify  those  concerned  that  it  was 
intended  again  to  omit  the  procession  and  ban- 
quet, and  that  the  Queen  dispensed  for  the  par- 
ticular occasion  with  the  performance  of  the 
services  affected  by  the  alteration.  The  framers 
of  the  proclamation  were,  however,  careful  to 
add  that  this  dispensation  was  not  to  operate  as  a 
waiver  of  any  future  claims  and  privileges.  The 
question  therefore  at  issue  in  this  instance  is  not 
whether  certain  extinct  services  should  be  resus- 
citated, but  whether  subsisting  rights  and  priv- 
ileges should  be  maintained. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  in  Lin- 
colnshire (Leland  spells  it  Screelsby,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  correct  pronunciation),  is  bound 
by  the  tenure  of  his  inheritance  to  perform  the 
service  of  "King's  Champion"  at  the  coronation 
banquet.  Tradition  asserts  that  one  Robert  of 
Marmion  received  lands  in  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land on  this  tenure  by  grant  from  William  the 
First.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  Edward  the 
First's  reig^  the  Marmions  held  vast  estates,  in- 
cluding Tamworth  and  Scrivelsby.  In  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  Edward  the  First,  the  last  Lord 
Marmion  died  without  male  issue.  Tamworth 
passed  through  the  elder  female  branch  to  the 
Frevilles,  and  Scrivelsby  through  a  younger 
branch  to  the  Ludlows,  and  then  to  the  Dymokes. 
The  first  account  of  a  Dymoke  performing  the 
service  is  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  Sec- 
ond, the  last  time  a  Dymoke  appeared  was  at 
George  the  Fourth's  coronation  banquet.    Docu- 
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mcntary  evidence  connecting  this  service  with 
Scrivelsby  dates  back  to  7  Edward  the  Third. 
An  "inquisitio  post  mortem"  of  that  year  states 
that  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  is  holden  by  Grand 
Serjeantry,  to  wit,  the  service  of  finding  on  the 
day  of  coronation  an  armed  knight,  who  shall 
prove  by  his  body,  if  need  be,  that  the  King  is 
true  and  rightful  heir  to  the  kingdom.  It  would, 
however,  be  rash  to  assume,  even  in  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  service 
originated  as  a  unique  privilege  appertaining  to 
a  single  manor.  In  earlier  days  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  office  was  not  hereditary,  and 
some  evidence  exists  of  persons  unconnected  with 
Scrivelsby  having  held  the  title.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  charter  of  Henry  the  First,  referred  to 
in  the  Monasticon  (ii.  973),  to  which  one  of  the 
witnesses  subscribes  himself  as  Robertus  de 
Bajocis,  Campio  regis.  At  the  coronation  of 
Richard  the  Second  Baldwin  Freville  counter- 
claimed  for  the  right  to  perform  the  service.  It 
is  probably  due  to  this  incident  that  the  cere- 
mony is  for  the  first  time  recorded  by  ancient 
chroniclers. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Dymoke,  that  claimed 
to  be  king's  champion,  had  been  at  the  king's 
armorie  and  stable,  where  he  had  chosen  according 
to  his  tenure  the  best  armor  save  one,  and  the  best 
steed  save  one:  albeit  Sir  Baldwin  Freville  claimed 
the  same  office,  but  could  not  obtain  it.  So  that 
the  said  Sir  John  Dymoke,  having  armed  himself, 
and  being  mounted  on  horseback,  came  to  the  abbey 
gates  with  two  riding  before  him,  the  one  carrying 
his  spear,  and  the  other  his  shield,  staying  there  till 
mass  should  be  ended.  But  the  Lord  Henrie 
Percie,  lord  marshal,  appointed  to  make  way  be- 
fore the  king,  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  lord 
steward,  the  Lord  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  lord 
constable,  and  the  lord  marshal's  brother,  Sir 
Thomas  Percie,  being  all  mounted  on  great  horses, 
came  to  the  knight  and  told  him  that  he  ought  not 
to  come  at  that  time,  but  when  the  king  was  at  din- 
ner; and  therefore  it  should  be  good  for  him  to  un- 
arm himself  for  awhile,  and  take  his  ease,  and  rest 
till  the  appointed  time  were  come. 

Commentators  take  hold  of  this  account  to 
argue  that  Sir  John  Dymoke  was  new  to  the 
business,  and  obviously  ignorant  of  when  to  pre- 
sent himself.  But  the  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  Dymoke  was  right  and  the  Earl  Marshal 
wrong.  Ancient  precedent,  at  least,  strictly  re- 
quired the  champion's  challenge  to  be  proclaimed 
in  the  streets  as  well  as  at  the  banquet;  and  a 
Dymoke  accordingly  figured  in  Henry  the 
Fourth's  coronation  procession.  The  appearance 
of  the  champion  at  the  banquet  takes  place  after 
the  first  course  is  ended.  He  is  escorted  into 
the  hall,  riding  between  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the 
Lord  High  Constable.  The  knight  is  armed  at  all 
points,  and  his  horse  is  trapped  in  black  hous- 
ings, embroidered  with  silver  lions.    As  he  enters 


the  hall,  Garter  King  of  Arms  accosts  him :  "Sir 
knight,  from  whence  come  you,  and  what  is  your 
pretense?'*  "You  shall  quickly  hear,"  the  cham- 
pion replies,  **the  cause  of  my  coming  and  pre- 
tense." His  herald  of  arms  then  cries  "Oyez," 
and  proclaims  the  challenge.  "If  there  be  any 
person,  of  what  estate  or  degree  soever  he  be, 
who  shall  deny  that  our  sovereign  is  the  right- 
ful inheritor  and  king  of  this  realm,  here  is  his 
champion,  who  saith  that  he  lieth,  and  is  a  false 
traitor,  being  ready  in  person  to  combat  with  him, 
and  in  this  quarrel  will  adventure  his  life  against 
him  on  what  day  soever  shall  be  appointed  him." 
The  precise  words  of  the  challenge  vary  con- 
siderably on  each  occasion ;  but,  in  substance,  the 
challenge  conforms  to  the  old  mode  of  trial  by 
battle  in  appeals:  "Tunc  interrogabit  eum  C<jp- 
stabulariuS  quisquam  ipse  sit  homo  qui  armatus 
venit  ad  januam  listarum,  quod  sibi  nomen,  et  quae 
causa  veniendi  ?  Et  respondebit  Appellans,  A.  dc 
K. — Appellans,  qui  venio  ad  hoc  iter  &c.,  ad 
faciendum,  &c"  After  the  champion's  challenge 
has  been  three  times  repeated  in  different  parts 
of  the  hall,  the  King  calls  for  a  gold  bowl  to 
drink  his  health.  The  knight  receives  the  bowl 
for  his  fee,  drains  the  remaining  contents,  ex- 
claiming, "Long  live  the  King!"  and  proceeds  to 
back  his  horse  out  of  the  hall  with  as  much  grace 
as  he  can  command.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  pres- 
ent on  the  last  occasion  in  182 1,  and  expressed 
much  delight  at  the  performance.  All  he  ven- 
tured to  find  fault  with  was  the  shield  that  had 
been  selected — a  round  rondache  or  Highland 
target,  instead  of  the  three-cornered  heater  shield : 
a  trivial  objection  from  so  critical  a  spectator. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  a  short  time 
before  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth  wager 
of  battle  had  been  formally  abolished,  owing  to 
the  remarkable  trial  arising  out  of  the  murder 
of  Mary  Ashford.  It  was  suggested  at  the  time, 
but  not  seriously  maintained,  that  the  tenure  of 
Scrivelsby  was  affected  by  the  repealing  Act. 

As  might  be  expected,  history  contains  no 
record  of  the  champion's  challenge  having  been 
accepted;  but  there  was  a  famous  myth  current 
after  George  the  Third's  coronation,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Young  Pretender,  disguised  in  female 
attire,  had  found  a  place  in  the  ladies'  gallery 
during  the  banquet,  and,  at  the  appearance  of  the 
champion,  flung  down  a  white  glove  into  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  The  story  is  highly  improb- 
able on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  absence  of  cor- 
roboration at  first  hand  is  significant.  "I  asked 
my  Lord  Marshal,"  says  David  Hume,  "the  rea- 
son of  this  strange  fact."  "Ay."  says  he,  "a  gen- 
tleman lold  me  so  who  saw  him  there,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear:  'Your  Roval  Highness  is  the  last 
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of  all  mortals  whom  I  should  expect  to  sec  here.* 
'It  was. curiosity  that  led  me/  said  the  other;  'but 
I  assure  you/  he  added,  *that  the  person  who  is 
the  cause  of  all  this  magnificence  is  the  person  I 
envy  least.* "  One  account  dealing  with  the 
champion  incident  adds  that  Dymoke  picked  up 
the  lady's  glove,  and  exclaimed,  "Who  is  my  fair 
foe?"  little  suspecting  the  real  import  of  the  oc- 
currence. 

The  barons — that  is  to  say,  the  burgesses,  or 
freemen— of  the  Cinque  Ports  claim  to  carry  the 
canopies  of  gold  cloth  under  which  the  King 
and  Queen  walk  in  the  procession.  These 
canopies  are  provided  with  gilt  bells  at  the  cor- 
ners and  supported  by  silver  staves.  Thirty-two 
freemen  of  the  parts  form  the  full  complement 
oi  bearers.  Hastings  and  Sandwich  each  provide 
six;  Dover,  Hythe,  Rye,  Romney,  and  Winchel- 
sea  provide  four  each.  The  history  of  the  service 
is  not  easy  to  trace.  It  is  usually  stated  to  have 
originated  with  John,  and  to  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  reward  for  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Cinque  Ports  had  assisted  him  in  his  un- 
fortunate voyages  to  and  from  Normandy.  It  is 
also  said  that  at  one  time  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  had  the  further  privilege  of  hold- 
ing the  pall  over  the  King  when  he  received  the 
sacred  unction.  Ancient  authorities  do  not  lend 
much  support  to  these  views.  For  instance,  in  an 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  First 
four  barons  are  represented  as  holding  a  canopy 
(umbraculum)  over  the  King  in  the  procession, 
and  the  mere  circumstance  of  our  not  possessing 
even  earlier  accounts  is  no  evidence  that  the 
service  was  not  performed  on  previous  occasions. 
Froissart  describes  this  service  in  his  account  of 
Henry  the  Fourth's  coronation : 

And  then  all  the  prelates  and  clergy  came  from 
Westminster  Church  to  the  palace  to  fetch  the 
King  with  procession:  and  so  he  went  to  the  church 
in  procession,  and  all  the  lords  with  him,  in  their 
robes  of  scarlet  furred  with  meniver  barred  of  their 
'shoulders  according  to  their  degrees;  and  over  the 
kinj?  was  borne  a  cloth  of  estate  of  blue  with  four 
bells  of  Rold:  and  it  was  borne  by  four  burgesses  of 
the  ports,  as  Dover,  and  other. 

At  Charles  the  Second's  coronation  the  number 
of  barons  to  each  canopy  had  finally  increased  to 
sixteen.  A  charter  of  this  King  confirms  the 
Cinque  Ports  in  their  prescriptive  right  to  per- 
form this  service.  "Consideration  is  had  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  acceptable  service  which  the 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  of  the  ancient 
to\vns  aforesaid,  have  performed  and  payed  to  us 
at  our  inauguration  to  the  crow^n  of  this,  our 
kingdom  of  England,  according  as  in  times  past 
they  did  and  were  bound  to  do  to  our  progenitors, 
^he  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  at  their  re- 


spective coronations,  the  time  of  the  contrary 
being  never  remembered  to  have  been." 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  who  originally  held 
the  pall  over  the  King  during  the  unction.  After 
the  institution  of  the  Garter  this  office  was  per- 
formed by  four  knights  of  that  order,  and  not  by 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  regular  practice 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  latter  to  stand  at  the 
west  door  of  the  choir  during  the  service  in  the 
Abbey.  The  thirty-two  barons  have  the  addi- 
tional privilege  of  dining  at  a  table  on  the  King's 
right  hand  at  the  coronation  banquet,  a  privilege 
apparently  conferred  by  William  the  First  as  a 
return  for  their  successful  guardianship  of  the 
Channel.  At  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth 
the  barons  came  dressed  in  the  costume  of  their 
Elizabethan  predecessors  in  office.  The  dress  was 
scarlet  slashed  with  blue,  with  blue  and  gilt  edg- 
ing; to  this  was  added  a  blue  surcoat,  scarlet 
hose,  and  white  shoes  with  red  bows.  The  hat 
was  plumed  with  three  feathers,  two  black  and 
one  pink.  The  dresses  at  this  coronation  were 
a  costly,  though  very  effective,  innovation.  On 
former  occasions  the  Court  dress  of  the  day  had 
been  worn.  The  barons  claim  the  canopies,  bells, 
and  staves  as  their  fee  for  attendance;  but  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  have,  on  occa- 
sions, successfully  urged  their  own  claims  to 
some  of  these  perquisities.  "Quos  pannos  idem 
barones  suo  jure  obtinebant,  sed  hastae  cum  cam- 
panellis  debentur  eccl'ie  Westm'  recto  jure." 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  twelve  principal  citizens 
of  London,  chosen  by  the  commonalty,  claim  to 
assist  the  Chief  Butler  of  England  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  sit  at  a  table  next  the  cup- 
board on  the  left  side  of  Westminster  Hall.  The 
claim  is  older  than  Richard  the  Second.  After 
dinner  the  Lord  Mayor  presents  the  King  with 
wine  in  a  gold  cup.  "Major  Londini  clamabat 
officium  pincernae,  et  executus  est,  accipiens  cup- 
am  auream."  The  Mayor  of  Oxford  and  eight 
burgesses  claim  to  be  present,  and  to  perform 
certain  functions  at  the  banquet  in  virtue  of 
charters  granted  by  the  first  three  Henries.  "The 
Mayor  of  Oxenford  claimeth  to  ayde  the  chief 
butler  in  the  service  of  ale  at  the  barr;  and  for 
profe  sheweth  olde  presidentes."  The  Mayor  re- 
ceives three  maple  cups  for  his  fee.  In  very 
ancient  times  these  services  seem  to  have  been 
differently  distributed.  A  chronicler  of  Richard 
the  First's  coronation  has  it  that  "comites  et 
barones,  sicuet  eorum  solebant  patres,  servierunt, 
civesque  Cantuar'  in  panetria,  cives  London  in 
pincernaria,  at  in  coquina  cives  Winton'  minis- 
trabant."  London,  it  is  further  asserted,  had 
secured  the  buttery  from  Winchester,  the  orig- 
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inal  holders,  for  the  sum  of  200  marks.  It  was 
then  the  latter  were  told  off  to  the  kitchen,  at 
which  they  felt  much  humbled.  London  on  one 
occasion  came  to  regret  her  purchase;  why,  does 
not  appear,  but  she  petitioned  Edward  the  Third 
for  a  discharge :  "nous  payerons  volonters  le  fee, 
issent  que  nous  soyons  descharges  de  la  service." 

The  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  bound  by  the 
tenure  of  his  inheritance  to  present  two  falcons 
to  the  King.  The  original  grant  seems  to  have 
been  by  Henry  the  Fourth  to  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  There  is  an  admission  of  the 
claim  at  Charles  the  Second's  coronation.  At  the 
coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  "amongst  the 
feudal  services,  the  two  falcons  of  Lord  Derby 
for  the  Isle  of  Man  were  conspicuous.  .  .  . 
The  King  descended  from  his  chair  of  state,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  pressed  round  to  caress 
and  examine  the  noble  birds."  According  to  the 
tenure  of  the  manor  of  Nether  Bilsington,  in 
Kent,  the  lord  must  give  three  maple  cups  to  the 
King  at  the  banquet.  This  tenure  dates  from 
Henry  the  First.  The  manor  of  Heydon,  in  Es- 
sex, is  held  by  the  service  of  presenting  the 
towel  to  the  King  when  washing  before  the  ban- 
quet. The  service  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Picot  family,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
"Petrus  Picot  tenet  dimid*  Heydene  per  serjan- 
tiam  serviendi  cum  una  toalia  ad  coronationem 
regis." 

Various  offices  of  state  at  coronations  are  mat- 
ter of  tenure  by  Grand  Serjeantry,  but  many 
have  become  extinct.  The  Grand  Almoner  of 
England  is  an  office  attached  to  the  barony  of 
Bedford.  The  Chief  Butler  at  a  coronation  is 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Chief  Cupbearer  is  the 
lord,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  manor  of  Great 
Wimondley,  in  Hertfordshire:  the  original  grant 
was  by  William  the  First  to  Fitzteck  the  Nor- 
man. The  manor  has  become  split  up  by  fre- 
quent failures  of  male  issue;  but  the  office  was 
claimed,  and  admitted,  in  1821. 

According  to  precedent,  the  procession  moves 
from  Westminster  Hall,  through  the  New  Palace 
Yard,  to  the  west  door  of  the  Collegiate  Church. 
The  persons  who  compose  it  walk  on  a  raised 
platform  covered  with  blue  cloth,  which  extends 
from  the  steps  in  the  hall  and  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps  in  the  choir.  The  platform  is  railed 
in  on  both  sides  and  protected  by  troops.  The 
.  recession  is  also  along  the  platform  to  West- 
minster Hall,  where  the  banquet  takes  place  the 
same  evening.  The  route  of  the  historical  pro- 
cession from  Westminster  Hall  passes  along  a 
fairly  wide  open  space;  but  the  area  is  wholly 
insufficient  to  accommodate  anything  like  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  the  general  public;  while  to 


include"  a  cavalcade  of  the  necessary  kind  in  the 
already  lengthy  programme  would  be  to  make 
the  full  ceremony  far  too  fatiguing  for  those 
principally  concerned.  Why  not,  then,  revive 
the  once  invariable  custom  of  going  in  proces- 
sion through  the  city  on  the  day  preceding  the 
coronations?  This  almost  unrivaled  historical 
pageant  was  abandoned  when  the  plague  made 
its  appearance  in  London.  It  took  place  for  the 
last  time  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. Popularity  was  then  the  first  consideration; 
but  the  city  was  considered  far  too  unhealthy  to 
be  safe,  and  the  proceeding  was  regarded  as 
courting  favor  by  tempting  Providence.  Con- 
temporary historians  give  most  charming  and 
detailed  accounts  of  these  street  pageants,  for  "the 
passing  through  the  city  in  grand  cavalcade,  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster,  the  day  preceding  the 
coronation,  was  a  spectacle  so  grateful  to  the 
people  that  it  was  not  omitted  anciently  except 
for  very  cogent  reasons." 

The  morrow  following  beyng  Saterdaie,  his  grace 
with  the  quene  departed  from  the  Tower  through 
the  citi  of  London,  agaynst  whose  comming,  the 
streates  where  his  grace  should  passe  were 
hanged  with  tapistrie  and  clothe  of  arras.  And  the 
greate  parte  of  the  southe  side  of  Chepe  with 
clothe  of  gold,  and  some  parte  of  Cornehill  also. 
And  the  streates  railed  and  barred  on  the  one  side, 
from  ouer  agaynst  Grace  churche  unto  Bredstreate 
in  Chepeside,  where  euery  occupacion  stode  in  ttieir 
liueries  in  ordre,  beginnyng  with  base  and  meane 
occupacions,  and  so  assndying  to  the  worshipful 
craftes:  highest  and  lastly  stode  the  maior  with 
the  aldermen.  The  goldsmithes  stalles  unto  the 
ends  of  the  olde  Chaunge  beeing  replenshed  with 
virgins  in  white,  with  braunches  of  white  waxe; 
the  priestes  and  clerkes  in  riche  copes  with  crosses 
and  censers  of  silver,  with  censyng  his  grace  and 
the  quene  also  as  they  passed.  .  .  .  His  grace 
ware  in  his  upperst  apparell  a  robe  of  crimosyn  vel- 
vet furred  with  armyns,  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raised 
gold,  the  placard  embrowered  with  diamondes, 
rubies,  emeraudes,  greate  pearles,  and  other  riche 
stones,  a  great  b^uderike  about  his  necke  of  greate 
balasses:  the  trapper  of  his  horse  damaske  gold 
with  a  depe  purfell  of  armyns.  .  .  .  The  quene 
in  her  litter.  .  .  .  was  appareled  in  white  satyn 
embrowered,  her  heire  hanging  doune  to  her  backe 
of  a  very  great  length,  bewtefull  to  behold,  and  on 
her  head  a  coronall  set  with  many  riche  orient 
stones.     .     .  The    morowe    folowyng    beyng 

Sondaie.  and  also  Midsomer  daie,  this  noble  prince 
with  his  quene,  at  time  convenient,  under  their 
canabies  borne  by  the  barons  of  the  five  ports  went 
from  the  saied  palaicc  to  Westminster  abbey  upon 
clothe  called  vulgarly  clothe  of  ray.    .    .     . 

The  above  extract  is  from  Hall's  account  of 
the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Similar 
ceremonies  took  place  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
the  Sixth;  why  should  not  the  same  procedure 
characterize  the  coronation  ceremonies  of  Edward 
the  Seventh? 
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The  Transport  Qen'ral  Ferguson Life 

The    Transport    Gen'ral    Ferguson,    she    left    the 
Golden  Gate, 
With  a  thousand  rookies  sweatin'  in  her  hold; 
An'  the  sergeants  drove  an'  drilled  'em,  an'  the  sun 
it  nearly  killed  'em — 
Till  they  learned  to  do  whatever  they  were  told. 

The  Transport  Gen'ral  Ferguson,  she  lay  at  Hon- 
olu'. 
An'  the   rookies   went  ashore   an'   roughed  the 
town; 
So  the  sergeants  they  corralled  *em,  an*  with  butt 
an'  barrel  quelled  'em — 
An  they  limped  aboard  an'  set  to  fryin'  brown. 

The  Transport  Gen'ral  Ferguson,  she  steamed  to- 
ward the  south, 
An'  the  rookies  sweated  mornin',  noon  an'  night, 
Till  the  lookout  sighted  land  an'  they  cheered  each 
grain  o'  sand — 
For  their  blood  was  boilin*  over  for  a  fight. 

The  Transport  Gen'ral  Ferguson,  she  tied  up  at  the 
dock. 
An'  each  rookie  lugged  his  gun  an'  kit  ashore; 
An*  a  train  it  come  an'  took  'em  where  the  tropic 
sun  could  cook  'em — 
An'  the  sergeants  they  could  talk  to  them  of  war. 

The  Transport  Gen'ral  Ferguson,  she  had  her  bot- 
tom scraped, 
For  the  first  part  of  her  labor  it  was  done; 
An'  the  rookies  chased  the  Tagals  an'  the  Tagals 
they  escaped — 
An'  the  rookies  set  an*  sweated  in  the  sun. 

The  Transport  Gen'ral  Ferguson,  she  loafed  around 

awhile. 

An'  the  rookies  they  were  soldier  boys  by  now; 

For  it  don't  take   long  to   teach   'em — where   the 

Tagal  lead  can  reach  *em — 

All  about  the  which,  an'  why,  an*  when,  an*  how. 

The  Transport  Gen'ral  Ferguson,  she  headed  home 
again, 
With  a  thousand  heavy  coffins  in  her  hold; 
They  were   soldered  up   an'    stenciled,   they   were 
numbered  an*  blue-pencilled — 
An'  the  rookies  lay  inside  'em  stifT  an'  cold. 

The  Transport  Gen'ral  Ferguson,  she  reached  the 
Golden   Gate, 
An'  the  derrick  dumped  her  cargo  on  the  shore; 
In  a  pyramid  they  piled  it — an'  her  manifest  they 
filed  it 
In  a  pigeon-hole  with  half  a  hundred  more. 

The  Transport   Gen'ral   Ferguson,   she  travels   up 
an'  down, 
A-haulin'  rookies  to  an*  from  the  war; 
Outward-bound  they   sweat   in   khaki,   homeward- 
bound  they  come  in  lead — 
A^n'  they  wonder  w^hat  they've"  got  to  do  it  for. 


The  Transport  Gen'ral  Ferguson,  she's  owned  by 
Uncle  Sam, 
An'  maybe  Uncle  Sam  could  tell  'em  why; 
But  he  don't — an'  so  she  takes  'em  out  to  fight  an' 
sweat  an*  swear 
An*  brings  *em  home  for  plantin'  when  they  die. 

The  Old  Office  Inkstand Josephine  Qro Journa/tat 

Upon  the  office  table  there 

It  stood  for  many  a  year; 
An  inky  tide  has  ebbed  and  flowed 

O'er  all  its  dark  career. 

The  careless  drips  from  hasty  pens 
Have  mixed  with  dust  and  dried, 

And  formed  a  dingy,  crusty  coat 
On  top  and  every  side. 

The  old  brass  rack  on  which  it  stands 
And  where  my  pen  has  perched. 

Is  twisted  now  and  out  of  shape — 
Its  pristine  brightness  smirched. 

The  thirsty  pens  of  quill  or  steel 

That  from  it  drew  their  drink. 
Have  dropped  into  the  dusky  past, 

And  lost  their  taste  for  ink. 

From  it  have  passed  in  blackest  drops, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  purest  white; 

And  then  again  in  paler  tint, 
Flowed  others  dark  as  night. 

It  takes  me  back  to  when  I  first 

Began  to  learn  the  ropes — 
When  sometimes  I,  the  office  boy, 

Directed  envelopes. 

But  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 

I've  kept  a  lively  pace — 
In  consequence  of  which — I  own 

The  inkstand  and  the  place. 

Playground  Democracy Commoner 

Underneath   the    spreading   maple   happy   children 

meet  and  play, 
And  I  love  to  sit  and  watch  them  in  the  closing 

hours  of  day. 
Watching  them   my  thoughts  will   wander  to  the 

happy  days  gone  by 
When  I,  with  the  neighbors*  children,  counted  out 
to  play  "I  spy." 

Onery,   orry.   ickery.   Ann, 
Fillison,  follison,  Nicholas,  John; 
Queevey.  quavey,  English  navy, 
Rinktum,  linktum,  buck. 

And  I  long  to  run  and  join  them,  long  to  be  a  boy 

again; 
Long  to  lay  aside  the  burdens  borne  by  tired,  busy 

men. 
And  my  blood  leaps  fast  and  faster,  and  I  clap 

my  hands  and  shout 
When  'midst  merry  peals  of  laughter  my  own  boy 

is  counted  out. 
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Eeny,  meeny,  miny,  mo, 
Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe; 
If  he  hollers  let  him  go, 
Eeny,  meeny,  miny,  mo. 
Thus  the  summer  hours  speed  swiftly  as  the  child- 
ish games  are  played 
In  my  back  yard  by  the  children  gathered  'neath 
the  maple's  shade. 

Dancing  feet  and  happy  laughter  make  the  hours 

speed  with  haste. 
And  the  back  yard  knows   no   rulers,   knows  no 

pride   of  birth   or  caste; 
For  upon  an  equal  footing  there  they  gather,  girls 

and  boys, 
And  I  sit  and  envy  them  their  healthy  lunjgs  and 
childish  joys. 
Wire,  briar,  limber,  lock. 
Three  geese  in  a  flock; 
One  flew  east,  one  flew  west. 
One  flew  over  the  cuckoo's  nest. 

Pure  democracy  exists  there,  all  for  one  and  one 

for  all, 
Flitting  here  and  romping  yonder  'neath  the  green- 
leaved  maple  tall. 
And  I  wonder  as  I  watch  them  why  men  grasp  for 

gold  and  fame. 
Missing  all  the  joys  of  living,  risking  misery  and 
shame. 
Monkey,  monkey,  bottle  of  beer, 
How  many  fnonkeys  have  we  here? 
One,  two,  three. 
Out  goes  he. 
O,   that   men    might   learn   the    lesson!     Be   from 

greed  and  passion  free, 
Like  the   happy   children   playing  underneath  the 
maple  tree. 

A  Cheerful  Brother Frank  L  Stanton Atlanta  Conatltutlon 

Springtime  finds  me  happy,  summer  makes  me  sing; 
Falltinie  is  so  glorious,  I  hear  the  joybells  ring! 
Winter— I  jest  love  it,  with  fires  blazin'  free; 
Every  blessed  season  is  packed  with  sweets  fer  me! 

Great  old  world,  I  tell  you;  don't  care  what  they 

say. 
With  the  frosts  of  Winter,  with  the  flowers  of  May, 
Ain't  it  doin'  splendid?  Any  one  can  see 
Every  cup  is  brimmin'  with  joy  fer  you  an*  me! 

Great  old  world  in  darkness— great  old  world  in 

day; 
Reap  its  h*ppy  harvests,  walk  its  happy  way! 
Lots  more  light  than  shadow— light  a-fallin'  free, 
An'  all  the  bloom  an'  beauty  an'  light  fer  you  an' 

me! 

Americanized '. London  Dally  Chronicle 

I  love  my  Transatlantic  brother  well, 

I  hate  his  foes  infernally; 
With  conscious  pride  I  feel  my  bosom  swell 

When  he  greets  me  fraternally. 
Yet  might  it  not,  I  sometimes  ask.  befall 
That  his  loved  presence  might  begin  to  pall? 

His  kodak  on  my  privacy  intrudes, 

His  beef  fills  to  satiety. 
His  canned  goods  crowd  what  late  were  solitudes, 

His  heiresses.  Society, 
'Tis  his — one  drop  of  sweet  in  bitter  cup — 
'Tis  his  alarum  wakes  my  servants  up. 


His  oil  my  lamp,  his  corn  my  belly  fills. 

He  builds  me  my  machinery. 
And  boards  that  tell  the  praises  of  his  pills 

Adorn  my  native  scenery; 
While  in  the  Tube — so  Yankeefied  we  are — 
I  ride  perforce  in  his  triumphal  car. 

He  wins  our  races,  teaches  us  to  ride — 

'Tis  true,   I'm  very  sure  it  is — 
Our  markets  find  all  stocks  are  dull  beside 

His  versatile    securities; 
And  near  at  hand,  I  hear,  the  period  is 
Whtn  all  our  ships  and  shipyards  shall  be  his. 

He  fills  my  cosmos,  and  I  can  but  see, 

As  every  Tom  and  Jerry  can. 
Soon  I,  my  kin,  race,  clime  and  land  may  be 

Essentially  American, 
And  I  may  own,  of  comfort  quite  bereft, 
That  there  is  nothing  really  English  left. 

"TheLeaaon" Chicago  Tribune 

[Additional    stanzas    for    Mr.    Kipling's    latest 
masterpiece.] 
We  made   a   mistake   in  thinking  that  the   Boers 

were  heathen  Chinese. 
And  we  said:  "Why,  we  can  chase  them  around  any 

old  way  we  please." 
Neow,  this  was  a  fault,  and  a  crackajack  fault,  and 

we  ought  to  take  a  tumble; 
And  I  hope  that  the  jolt  we  got  will  tend  to  make 

us  a  bit  more  humble. 

I  could  scribble  along  like  this  for  four  and  twenty 

stanzas  more. 
For  all  I  have  got  to  do  is  to  rhyme  this  line  with 

the  line  before; 
But  I  think  I  have  said  enough  already  to  hold  you 

for  a  while — 
You  rulers  of  this  dinky  little  nine-by-seven  isle. 

virtue' a  Rewarda S.  E.  Klaer. Chicago  Record-Herald 

The  baby  that's  good  lies  all  day  long. 

Toying  away  with  his  toes. 
And  no  one  lingers  to  croon  him  a  song 

Or  lessen  his  little  woes: 
The  baby  that's  good  neglected  lies 
Where  the  sun  shines  into  his  blinking  eyes 

And  the   flies  trot   over  his  nose. 

The  baby  that  squalls  all  day,  all  night. 
Is   "mother's   sweet,   precious   pet"; 

She  fondles  and  rocks  him  with  all  her 'might, 
And  leaves  everything  else  upset: 

The  baby  that  only  knows  how  to  squall 

Is  dandled  and  pampered  and  always  gets  all 
The  care  that  there  is  to  get. 

The  man  who  quietly  toils  away, 

With  never  a  plaint  nor  sigh. 
Just  doing  his  best  day  after  day, 

With  hopes  of  the  By-and-By, 
Who  merely  accepts  what  the  world  accords, 
Receives  but  few  of  the  sweet  rewards 

For  which  the  successful  try. 

The  man  who  demands  the  best  there  is, 

Who  asks — as  the  poorest  may — 
Though  others  have  stronger  claims  than  his, 

Takes  the  fairest  gifts  away: 
The  man  who  asks  may  have  little  worth. 
But  he  gets  the  best  that  there  is  on  earth 

For  saying  his  little  say. 
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On  Boston  Common  Charlotte  Porter Outlook 

**I  tell  yuh,  my  friends,  yuh  can't  afford  to 
trust  to  yerself.  Jus'  give  up  and  let  the  Lord 
lead  yuh ! 

"  Tut  not  yer  trust  in  the  sons  of  men  in  whom 
is  no  salvation  !'  Lay  hold  o'  the  Lamb  I  And  do 
it  mighty  quick,  ur  the  Devil  ull  get  yuh.  Do  it 
now  !  Let  the  Lord  lead,  yuh  !  .  .  .  Lead  yuh 
to  the  Promised  Land !  .  .  .  Lead  yuh  to  the 
Kingdom  I" 

The  big,  rough-hewn  fellow,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  his  impromptu  congregation,  lets  his 
words  swing  loose  in  a  slow  undulating  rhythm 
not  without  musical  magic.  It  dominates  over  the 
broken  talk  and  the  countless  little  noises  in  one 
of  the  eddies  of  the  streaming  holiday  crowd 
circling  about  a  central  speaker,  on  this  warm, 
bright  Sunday  afternoon,  in  Boston  Common. 

"Yuh  can't  do  it  yerself.  For,  oh,  my  brothers ! 
I  tell  yuh  there  is  a  devil.  And  he  goes  to  and 
fro  making  trouble  in  the  earth.  It's  the  devil 
docs  the  mischief,  all  right,  every  time,  and  don't 
yuh  fool  yerself.  He  holds  yuh  in  his  grip  so 
yuh  can't  squirm  away  o'  yer  own  strength.  I 
know  it  For  the  Lord  delivered  me  out  of  his 
hand.  My  sins  were  all  rolled  away— ryes,  all 
rolled  away — right  down  here  on  Bromfield 
street.  An'  I'll  tell  yuh  honest  jus'  how  it  was. 
Las'     week,     right    down     here     on     Bromfield 

street " 

The  smoking,  idling  fringes  6t  the  group  clus- 
ter closer  to  the  exhorter  at  the  prospect  of  a 
personal  anecdote.  The  loiterers,  drawn  by  curi- 
osity, that  come  up  continually,  like  iron-filings 
to  a  magnet,  listen  a  moment,  and  then  radiate  off 
again,  don't  radiate  for  about  a  minute.  The  eddy 
is  whirled  compact,  held  to  the  core  for  that 
brief  space  of  time,  and  there  is  a  little  hush 
of  interest.  But  the  comparative  quiet  brings 
out  in  high  relief  some  other  random  voices. 
"Wha's  the  ole  man  a-saying?" 
"He's  the  Jim  dandy  o*  this  here  meeting,  he 
is!" 

"Listen,  why  don't  yuh  !" 

"Yes,  the  devil  had  me  in  his  grip  then,  sure 
enough,  I  tell  yuh  I  When  he  said  'Drink!'  I 
drank.  When  he  said,  'Whack  Sally !'— that's 
my  ole  woman,  gen'lemun — I  whacked  'cr.  An' 
I  couldn't  stop  it  uh  myself.  Mind  that!  But 
down  there  that  blessed  day  on  Bromfield  street 
it  came  to  me.  sudden,  to  lay  hold  uh  the  Lamb. 
And  that  did  it ! 

"So,  I  tell  yuh,  all  my  brothers  here,  if  yuh 


have  any  bad  ways  like  me,  I  say,  don't  trust 
yerself.  Give  up  self.  Wha's  this  life  an'  the  fun 
of  a  man's  getting  on  the  loose  an'  whackin' 
aroun'  compared  to  hell  to  come,  and  red  devils' 
claws!  Wha's  this  here  earth  and  all  its  trials 
and  uh  tribillations  compared  to  Kingdom  Come !" 
Two  girls,  arrayed  with  a  draggled  stylishness 
fit  to  satirize  all  "style"  forever,  push  staring 
and  giggling  well  inside  the  circle. 

"See  the  old  saw-horse !     Wha's  he  a-blowin' 
about,  anyway?     Huh?" 
"Law !    Preachin'.    Le's  get  out  o'  this.  Net !" 
Near  the  bandstand  another  little  black  knot  of 
people  dots  the  green  expanse  of  the  Common. 

In  its  midst  the  pushed-back  derby  hat,  the  long 
head  and  narrow  shoulders  of  a  lean,  wiry,  acute- 
looking  Yankee  rise.  He  is  mounted  on  a  bench. 
An  intent  circle  of  amused  patrons  is  ranged 
close  around  him.  He  is  talking  to  them  in  an 
easy,  colloquial,  you-don't-fool-me  sort  of  a  man- 
ner. 

"Now,  what  I  have  to  propose  to  you  is  that  we 
make  our  kingdom  of  heaven,  on  earth,  right 
here  and  now,  ourselves.  And  I  say  we  can  do 
it." 
"That's  the  stuff !"  cries  one  voice  in  the  group. 
"Now,  then,  s'pose  we  reason  together  for  a 
spell  about  property.  My  property  is  what  I 
make,  say — expend  labor  on  to  make,  or  else 
obtain  in  exchange,  by  money's  worth,  for  some- 
thing else  I've  made  by  spending  labor  on.  Is 
there  any  other  honest  way  of  owning  this  pen- 
cil?" 

He  held  it  up  in  his  slim,  alert  hand,  and  went 
over  the  supposed  case  in  detail. 

"Now  tell  me,  anyone,  if  I  can  make  wood  or 
lead?  No.  They  come  from  the  ground.  The 
wood  grows  out  of  it.  The  graphite  is  mined 
from  it.  I  can  cut  the  timber.  I  can  mine  the 
lead.  I  can't  create  *em.  Must  get  'em  out  of  the 
land.  Well,  then,  can  I  make  the  land?  Of 
course  you  know  I  can't.  I  can  only  manipulate 
and  manage  what's  in  it.  Then,  I  conclude,  land's 
back  of  this  pencil,  back  of  any  work  I  can  put 
on  it,  and  I  can't  do  without  land  if  I'm  ^oing  to 
make  a  pencil.  In  fact,  the  land's  behind  any 
work  I  can  put  on  anything — ^necessary  some 
way  to  everything  I  do  make,  and  yet  'tain't  made 
by  me — the  storehouse  of  crude  material  no  man 
made,  every  man  must  draw  on,  spend  his  labor 
on,  in  order  to  make  anything — anything  whatso- 
ever that  he  can  consider  is  his  property. 
"Now,  then,  here's  our  proposition :  the  right — 
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the  right  to  own  land  belongs  to  all  mankind. 
Always  has.    Always  will."     .    .    . 

The  battering  drum  and  tooting  horn  of  a  band 
of  Salvationists  advance  in  the  long  walk  where 
once  the  Boston  boys  of  the  Revolution  insisted 
on  their  right  to  slide  down  hill  despite  the  red 
coats  of  the  British  army  of  occupation.  As 
the  rough  chant  of  this  modern  army  of  the  Lord 
comes  closer,  it  blurs  the  single-taxer*s  crisp  flow 
of  words,  and  rises  loud  above  the  rumble  of  the 
cars  in  the  Subway,  but  not  above  the  shuffling 
sound  of  the  passers-by — the  flowing  stream 
weaving  incessantly  along  the  network  of  the 
intersecting  paths  of  the  Common,  a  many-colored 
pattern  of  city  life,  embroidered  against  the  back- 
ground of  trees  and  grass  in  a  living  tapestry  that 
shakes  and  shifts  with  every  passing  wind  of 
human  interest. 

Some  of  the  Italian  mothers  from  the  NQrth 
End,  decked  out  in  their  best  gay  kerchiefs  that 
the  sunlight  loves,  sitting  in  the  giass  with  their 
pretty  dark-browed  children,  catch  up  their  dirty 
darlings,  as  the  music  comes  along,  and  run  to 
gape  at  the  straggling  processional  of  Salvation 
lads  and  lassies  in  red-banded  bonnets  and  caps. 
Others  only  roll  their  gleaming  eyes  in  its  direc- 
tion, while  they  nudge  their  swarthy  husbands 
sprawling  on  the  ground  beside  them  to  look  at 
a  fairy  ring  of  tiny  toddlers  playing  near  by. 
Then  they  all  glance  at  one  another  and  laugh 
to  see  their  youngsters  turn  the  rought,  somber 
rliythm  of  the  Gospel  Hymn  into  the  unexpected 
boon  of  a  dancing  tune  to  caper  by.  They  catch 
up  their  tiny  red  and  blue  petticoats  at  the  side 
and  daintily  curtsey  and  tiptoe. 


/n  a  Second-Hand  Shop Charlea  C.  Abbott Upplncott'a 

I  recently  spent  a  pleasant  half-day  in  town. 
It  was  thiswise.  Above  the  door  of  an  old  house 
facing  on  a  back  street  was  a  dingy  sign  with 
the  words,  "Second-Hand  Shop,"  and,  as  I  was 
about  to  pass,  I  noticed  at  the  entrance  an  old 
man  whose  physique  and  clothing  admirably  con- 
formed with  the  surroundings.  He  was,  to  my 
mind,  a  second-hand  man — as  if  some  wandering 
consciousness  of  Colonial  days  had  retenanted  a 
lifeless  hulk. 

I  entered  the  shop  with  the  confidence  of  one 
sure  of  a  welcome,  but  was  quickly  disabused. 
Between  petulant  puffs  of  tobacco-smoke  I  heard 
the  mumbled  question,  "What  do  you  want?" 

"To  look  around,"  I  replied. 

"If  you  know  what  you  want,  I  can  tell  you  if 
I've  got  it,"  the  old  man  muttered  between  puffs 
of  greater  volume,  and  then  I  heard  something 
like,  "rummage — ^things  broken." 


Certainly,  the  welcome  I  anticipated  had  not 
materialized.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
disliking  to  be  rebuffed,  took  a  forward  step, 
saying,  "Old  furniture"  as  1  did  so. 

"Parlor,  bedroom,  or  kitchen.*^"  he  asked,  half- 
hiding  himself  in  a  cloud  of  ill-smelling  smoke. 

"Parlor  or  bedroom,"  I  replied. 

"Back  room,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing  with 
his  pipe  to  the  rear  of  the  shop. 

I  started  in  that  direction,  but  was  stayed  by 
.21  pile  of  old  books.  There  is  no  bait  like  this, 
and  I  always  nibble,  sometimes  bite,  and  generally 
am  caught. 

"Not  furniture,"  the  old  man  growled. 

"Books  furnish  the  mind,"  I  remarked,  looking 
up. 

The  old  man  grunted,  and  glared  at  me  in  a 
way  that  I  did  not  like,  but  I  moved  on,  as  he 
wished.  A  few  steps  brought  me  to  a  table 
covered  with  a  cluttered  heap  of  odds  and  ends, 
and  here  I  resolutely  took  my  stand.  _ 

"Trifles,"  muttered  the  old  man  impatiently. 

"But  I  want  to  look  them  over,"  I  protested, 
and  stood  my  ground. 

"Tabitha !"  the  old  man  called  in  an  imperative 
way. 

Tabitha  ascended  or  descended,  I  could  not  tell 
which,  so  sudden  was  her  appearance. 

"Attend  to  this  customer,"  the  old  man  said 
with  a  most  uncomplimentary  sneer,  and  turned 
away. 

"See  anything  you  want?"  Tabitha  asked. 

"When  I  do,  I  will  say  so,"  I  replied,  adopting 
her  curt  manner. 

Tabitha  sniffed. 

"Do  you  treat  all  your  customers  in  this  way?" 
I  asked. 

Tabitha  looked  older  and  uglier  than  before, 
and  turned  as  if  to  call  her  husband,  but  as 
promptly  changed  her  mind. 

When  I  picked  up  a  trifle  from  the  table  and 
asked,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  "What's  that?" 

"To  give  castor-oil  to  children,"  she  replied. 

It  was  a  shoe-shaped  pewter  box,  with  a  lid, 
and  hole  in  the  toe.  I  remembered  my  oleaginous 
doses  of  other  days,  and,  shuddering,  pointed  to 
a  more  cheerful  object. 

"IIow  much  for  this  snuffer-tray?"  I  asked. 

"Half  a  dollar." 

"Those  spectacles  ?"  pointing  to  a  pair  of  enor- 
mous frames  with  one  circular  green  glass. 

"Half  a  dollar." 

"Too  much,"  I  said,  as  snappy  as  her  snarls; 
"and  that  candlestick?" 

"Dollar." 

"Phew !  you're  high-priced,"  I  exclaimed  in 
mock  despair. 
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"Just  what  I  thought/'  snarled  Tabitha.  "You 
don't  want  anything." 

"Not  at  such  prices,"  I  replied. 

"What  I  thought/'  Tabitha  muttered. 

"Do  you  buy  old  things?"  I  asked,  a  sudden 
thought  striking  me. 

"Sometimes." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  to  the  old  Pinhorne 
house  and  buy  all  they've  got.  The  old  lady's 
dead,  and  the  daughter  says  she's  not  going  to 
take  the  things  all  the  way  to  Oregon,  where  her 
cousin  lives.  Lots  of  old  things  in  good  condi- 
tion." 

Some  of  Tabitha's  angles  were  relaxed  to 
curves.  Trifling  evidences  of  average  humanity 
began  to  appear. 

"The  andirons  are  good,"  I  continued  with  in- 
creased enthusiasm,  "the  candlesticks  without  a 
dent,  splendid  pewter  dishes  and  mugs,  old  maple 
secretary,  hall  clock,  and  bedsteads  with  curtains 
all  round.  It's  like  going  into  a  house  two  hun- 
dred years  ago." 

Tabitha'^^  reduction  of  angles  progressed,  and, 
picking  up  the  snuffer-tray,  she  said,  "You  can 
have  it  for  a  quarter." 

"Thanks,  I'll  take  it,"  I  replied,  and  continued : 
"There's  no  knowing  what  is  in  the  garret  and 
cellar  of  that  queer  old  house.  You  know  the 
Pinhomes  came  to  this  country  among  the  first, 
and  some  of  them  always  lived  there.  Miss  An- 
gelina is  the  last  of  them  round  here,  and  it's 
your  chance." 

Tabitha's  skinny  palms  met  and  she  thought- 
fully looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  and  then,  returning 
to  the  business  of  the  moment,  she  picked  up 
castor-oil  box,  spectacles,  and  candlestick  and 
said,  almost  smilingly,  "The  four  for  a  dollar." 

"Thanks;  please  tie  them  up  in  one  bundle," 
and  while  she  was  thus  engaged  I  studied  very 
hard  what  next  to  say;  but  all  came  to  me  in 
time. 

"There's  a  room  over  the  wagon-house  they  al- 
ways kept  locked,  and  it's  full  of  things  they  had 
no  use  for.  One  real  old  desk  is  full  of  papers," 
and  here,  having  handed  over  my  dollar,  I  slowlj 
moved  toward  the  street. 

I  saw  she  was  about  to  ask  a  question  or  two, 
but  I  anticipated  her. 

"I  don't  know  whether  or  not  she  will  keep  the 
silver,  but  she  has  a  splendid  urn  and  such  odd 
shapes  of  spoons;  and  then  there's  a  real  India 
china  blue-and-white  soup-tureen  with  boars' 
heads  for  handles.    Keep  a  g:ood  lookout  for  that." 

Ti8:htly  clutching:  mv  four-fold  purchase,  I 
finally  reached  the  old  shop's  front  door,  and  not 
till  then  did  I  give  Tabitha  time  to  speak. 

"Where  did  you  say  the  Pinhorne  place  was?" 


she  eagerly  asked,  her  face  beaming  with  pleasant 
anticipation. 

"I  did  not  say,"  I  replied  calmly.  "I  do  not 
know.    Do  you?"  and  then  how  I  hurried  away! 

When  I  ventured  to  look  back  there  was  a  great 
cloud  of  smoke  coming  out  of  the  door,  and  when 
it  rolled  away  I  saw  the  old  man,  with  one  hand 
shading  his  eyes,  looking  in  my  direction. 


The  College  Man  Reports  a  Ball  Game Y<ile  Record 

A  neater  article  of  the  National  had  never 
been  put  up  on  the  home  grounds,  and  when  the 
visitors  picked  up  the  stick  in  the  final  with  the 
tally  standing  2-2,  everybody,  from  the  oldest 
fan  to  the  younger  paper-seller,  was  standing  on 
his  seat  and  yelling  to  the  local  slab  artist  to 
serve  up  his  choicest  assortment  of  round-house 
benders,  and  keep  whatever  guy  was  handling 
the  ash  pivoting  at  delusions.  The  twirler  was 
up  to  the  business,  and  laid  'em  over  so  fast 
that  the  receiving  end  of  the  battery,  who  wears 
the  bird-cage  and  liver-pad,  looked  as  if  he  were 
shelling  peas.  The  first  two  victims  only  tore 
rents  in  the  atmosphere,  but  the  third  guy  con- 
nected, and  laid  off  a  flaming  grasser  which  would 
have  made  a  projectile  from  a  13-inch  gun  look 
like  a  bean-bag  tossed  from  one  baby  to  another. 
The  man  on  the  difficult  corner  was  right  there, 
though,  and  flagged  the  horse-hide  pill  with  his 
sinister  talon,  assisting  it  over  to  the  initial  has- 
sock in  such  short  order  that  some  one  yelled 
derisively:  "That  fellow  runs  like  an  Orange 
street  automobubble."  The  home  aggregation 
came  to  the  bat.  Every  one  was  confident  that 
they  were  going  to  pound  the  sphere  around  the 
lot,  but  the  opposing  team  ran  in  a  new  g^uy  with 
a  slow  south  wing,  and  before  they  were  onto 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  putting  the  willow 
onto  the  yarn  as  they  had  expected  there  were 
two  men  down  and  two  strikes  on  the  next  guy. 
But,  oh,  Phoebe  I  on  the  next  delivery  he  became 
the  father  of  a  bouncing  swat  which  landed  in 
the  last  row  of  potatoes  in  the  outer  garden 
and  enabled  him  to  press  down  three  buttons  and 
scratch  the  rubber.  "Did  the  crowd  go  wild? 
Say,  did  you  ever  see  a  game  of  ball?" 


The  Kind-Hearted  Conductor New  York  Evening  Post 

He  was  very  old  and  very  feeble;  and  when 
he  signaled  that  he  wanted  to  get  off,  which  he 
did  by  tottering  to  his  feet  and  waving  a  long: 
thin  arm  at  the  conductor,  the  car  was  brought 
to  a  gradual  standstill — a  full  impressive  stand- 
still with  the  brakes  all  set  and  s:roaning — and 
the  conductor  came  briskly  down  the  aisle  to  his 
assistance.  He  helped  him  to  alight  with  a  gen- 
tleness and  care  that  were  as  touching  as  un- 
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usual;  he  took  him  tenderly  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  clear  to  the  sidewalk.  Among  those  who 
witnessed  this  little  act  of  courtesy  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  feel  like  apologizing  to  the 
young  man  at  that  moment  for  all  the  mean  things 
they  had  said  and  thought  about  street-car  con- 
ductors. Their  faces  softened  with  hearty  in- 
terest. Suddenly  they  saw  the  conductor  drop 
hold  of  the  old  man's  arm,  and  leave  him  leaning 
against  the  fence :'  "You  old  Sheeny  fakir/'  he 
called  back,  as  he  rang  the  starting  bell,  "You 
ain't  goin'  to  fall  off  my  car  I" 


Two  Fathers. ^...Chaa.  BatteU  Loomls Woman's  Home  Companion 

First  Father — I  don't  think  that  it  is  a  universal 
trait  among  fathers  to  tell  of  the  doings  and  say- 
ings of  their  children.     Tm  sure  I  don't  do  it. 

Second  Father — Nor  I,  either.  But  writers 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  so,  just  as  they 
say  that  mothers-in-law  are  disagreeable.  Now, 
I  think  that  my  children  are  just  ordinary, 
healthy,  average  children,  who  seldom  say  or  do 
anything  worth  repeating. 

First  Father — VVell,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so 

Second  Father — What? 

First  Father — No,  don't  misunderstand  tne.  I 
mean  I  think  the  same  of  mine.  They  seldom 
scintillate,  although  little  Florence  did  say  a  pret- 
ty good  thing  the  other  night  when  she  was  say- 
ing her  prayers.    Her  mother 

Second  Father — And  that  reminds  me  that  my 
oldest  boy,  Edwin,  got  off  a  rather  droll  thing 

the  other  day.     He  was But  I  beg  your 

pardon;  you  were  going  to  tell  me  about  your 
Florence. 

First  Father — Yes,  I  know  I  was,  but  your 
mentioning  your  oldest  reminds  me  of  a  better 
one.     My  boy  Sam  came  pretty  close  to  being 

witty  the  other  day.    He'd  been  bathing But 

go  ahead  with  your  story  about  Edwin. 

Second  father — Oh,  speaking  of  bathing  re- 
minds me  of  a  good  one  that  our  baby  said  the 
other  day  while  her  mother  was  preparing  her 
tub.    She  can  only  prattle 

First  Father — 'D  I  ever  tell  you  what  Edwin 
said  when  the  coachman  swore  in  his  presence? 

Second  Father — No,  I  don't  think  so.  But 
when  it  comes  to  swearing,  my  Tom  could  give  a 
canal-boat  driver  points,  and  we  don't  know 
where  he  has  picked  it  up.  Awfully  funny  thing 
happened  the  other  night.  The  minister  was 
dming  with  us,  and 

First  Father — Oh,  w^hen  it  comes  to  dinner- 
table  breaks,  I  think  I  can  cap  anything  you  have 
with  what  our  Mabel  said  when  the  missionary 
from  Calcutta 


Second  Father  (looking  at  his  watch) — Beg 
pardon,  but  I've  got  to  hurry  along.  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  late.  (As  he  hurries  off.)  Rude 
fellow !  He  never  gave  me  a  chance  to  tell  a 
single  anecdote.  Stupid  kids  of  his.  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  ever  said  a  thing  worth  repeating  in 
their  lives ! 

First  Father  (left  alone)— Well,  if  I  had  such 
idiots  as  his  children  are  I'd  never  attempt  to  tell 
any  of  their  sayings.  If  he'd  kept  quiet  I  could 
have  told  him  some  anecdotes  that  were  worth 
while,  although  I  don't  make  a  rule  of  repeating 
my  children's  conversations. 


The  Pocketbook Octaue  MIrbeau Nation  iParis) 

One  evening,  late,  Jean  Loqueteux  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  go  home.  By  that  he  meant  a 
bench  under  a  chestnut  tree  on  the  place  d'An- 
vers,  where  he  had  slept  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Famished,  he  had  only  made  two  cents — 
two  foreign  coins  at  that,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Vaudeville  theatre,  opening  the  door  of  a  cab. 

"Such  hard  luck,"  remarked  the  poor  man, 
talking  to  himself,  "If  I  had  only  two  sous,  two 
sous  to  buy  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  morning." 

Dragging  painfully  his  ill-clad  person,  hungry, 
suffering  besides  from  illness,  he  resumed  his 
walk  toward  the  bench  under  the  chestnut  tree, 
hoping  that  he  would  meet  a  providential  man 
willing  to  part  with  ten  centimes,  the  price  of  his 
breakfast.  Suddenly  he  stumbled  against  some- 
thing in  the  darkness.  Was  it  worth  the  trouble 
to  look  and  see  what  it  could  be?  Who  knows? 
Providence  has  little  regard  for  the  poor,  yet  she 
is  kind  to  them  at  times :  he  had  found  once  a  leg 
of  mutton  in  the  mud;  maybe  this  time  it  was 
a  chop. 

"Let  me  see !" 

And  he  picked  up  the  object. 

"Humph !  This  time  I  am  deceived !  It  is  no 
good  to  eat." 

No  one,  not  even  a  sergent  de  ville,  could  be 
seen  in  the  street.  Jean  Loqueteux  went  under 
a  lamp  post  to  examine  what  he  had  in  his  hand. 

"Well."  he  said  aloud,  "This  is  funny  I" 

The  object  was  a  black  pocketbook  containing 
ten  thousand  francs  in  government  bills,  but  no 
letters,  no  cards,  nothing  to  identify  the  owner. 

"To  think,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  "that  some 
people  carry  ten  thousand  francs  in  that  way  in 
their  pockets.  It  is  enough  to  make  anyone  sick. 
And  now  I  have  to  go  to  the  police  station,  out 
of  my  way,  and  I  am  so  tired.  Decidedly  I  have 
no  luck  to-night." 

And  Jean  Loqueteux  went  to  the  police  station, 
where  he  experienced  all  kinds  of  trouble  trying 
to  see  the  Commissary,  on  account  of  his  dilapi- 
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dated  appearance.     Finally  the  magistrate  con- 
sented to  receive  him. 

"M.  Commissary,"  he  said  very  politely,  hand- 
ing the  portefolio,  "I  have  found  this." 

"And  naturally,  there  is  nothing  in  it?" 

''Look  for  yourself,  M.  Commissary." 

This  gentleman  opened  the  pocketbook,  saw  the 
bills,  which  he  counted  at  once. 

"Ten  thousand  francs  I  An  enormous  amount 
of  money,  my  friend  I  You  are  a  brave  man,  an 
honest  man,  a  hero !    Do  you  know  that  ?" 

Jean  Loqueteux  remained  very  quiet,  only  re- 
peating: "To  think  that  some  people  carry  in 
that  way  ten  thousand  francs  in  their  pockets!" 

The  Commissary  was  considering  the  vagrant 
with  more  astonishment  than  admiration. 

"And  you  have  found  this?  There  is  no  use 
talking,  you  are  a  hero!     What  is  your  name?" 

"Jean  Loqueteux." 

"What  is  your  profession?" 

"I  have  none." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  have  an  income.  Where 
do  you  live?" 

"Alas!  M.  C*ommissary,  I  am  a  poor  beggar, 
I  have  no  residence." 

"What?  No  residence?  This  is  astonishing. 
He  has  no  residence,"  remarked  the  commissary. 
Then  addressing  Jean  Loqueteux,  he  added : 

"You  have  no  residence.  Therefore  you  are  a 
vagrant.  You  are  a  hero,  evidently.  Yes,  you 
are  a  hero.  But  you  are  also  a  vagrant,  and  I 
am  compelled  to  apply  the  law.  Here  is  the 
pocketbook;  no  doubt  about  that.  You  may  re-' 
ceive  a  reward,  possibly  five  francs,  if  the  owner 
is  discovered.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  you  live  in  a  state  of  vagrancy.  Believe 
me,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  you  to 
find  a  residence  than  to  find  a  pocketbook  con- 
taining ten  thousand  francs.  "The  law  does  not 
compel  you  to  find  a  pocketbook,  but  it  compels 
you  to  have  a  residence ;  otherwise " 

"Otherwise?"  asked  Jean  Loqueteux. 

"Otherwise,  I  have  to  lock  you  up  for  the  night 
and  send  you  in  the  morning  to  the  police  court." 

The  commissary  rang  the  bell  and  two  police 
officers  led  the  vagrant  to  a  cell. 

"Really,"  said  the  disheartened  Jean  Loqueteux,  . 
"I  have  no  luck  to-day  !** 


The  Wise  Mule Karl  Melite Akbar  (Souk-Arros,  Algeria) 

While  surveying  the  country  around  Negrin, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  desert,  south  of 
Tunis,  I  had  one  of  the  funniest  experiences  of 
my  life.  The  Arabs,  as  everybody  knows,  are 
the  shrewdest  thieves  on  earth,  and  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  to  prevent  me  from  being  robbed  and  possi- 
bly killed,  gave  me  an  escort  of  "goums,"  or  in- 


dependent cavalry,  from  the  tribe  of  the  Ouled- 
Nails.  This  escort,  composed  of  twenty  well- 
mounted  men,  was  commanded  by  an  old  Sheik, 
Si  Mohamed-El-Moktar,  who  thought  it  more 
convenient  to  ride  a  mule.  It  was  the  only  animal 
of  that  species  in  camp,  and  to  my  great  surprise 
I  discovered  that  the  Arabs  always  kept  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  their  chief  and  his  long- 
eared  steed.  I  found  also  that  Si  Mohamed  took 
particular  care  of  his  mule. 

One  day  a  box  of  instruments  and  a  gold  watch 
disappeared  from  my  tent.  We  were  in"  camp, 
many  miles  from  an  oasis,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  I  had  been  robbed  by  a  man  from  the 
escort.  I  complained  to  the  Sheik,  who  at  once 
called  all  the  Arabs  around  his  tent  and  told 
them  of  the  theft,  requesting  the  culprit  to  return 
the  stolen  property  within  an  hour.  I  could  do 
nothing  without  my  instruments,  and  as  I  had 
little  confidence  in  the  Sheik,  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  much  concerned  about  my  loss,  I  want- 
ed to  search  the  tents.  The  Sheik,  however,  ob- 
jected, saying:  "You  wait  one  hour,  and  if  the 
box  and  watch  are  not  returned,  my  mule  will 
find  the  thief." 

As  I  expected  it,  one  hour  elapsed  and  neither 
box  nor  watch  were  in  sight.  During  that  time 
the  Sheik  had  led  his  mule  inside  of  his  tent, 
where  he  remained  apparently  holding  a  secret 
conference.  All  the  men  saw  the  performance 
and  began  to  be  nervous.  When  the  Sheik  left 
the  tent  at  the  end  of  the  hour  he  called  again 
the  -escort  around  him  and  asked  for  the  thief  to 
produce  the  box  of  instruments  and  the  watch. 
Nobody  answered,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of 
a  sound  flogging.  "Very  well,"  said  the  Sheik, 
addressing  the  men.  "Fll  have  to  refer  this  mat- 
ter to  my  mule.  Each  one  of  you  will  go  inside  ' 
of  my  tent  and  pull  the  mule's  tail;  if  he  has 
stolen  the  Roumi's*  property,  he  will  be  kicked 
so  high  that  he  will  remember  the  occurrence  all 
his  life."  When  I  heard  that  astonisking  speech, 
I  began  to  believe  that  the  chief  of  my  escort 
was  having  some  fun  at  my  expense.  But  what 
could  I  do?  The  men  went  to  the  tent  one  by 
one  as  directed,  but  from  our  position  we  could 
not  see  the  pulling  done,  the  door  of  the  tent 
being  closed  after  the  entrance  of  each  Arab.  As 
'  a  matter  of  course  the  mule  kicked  no  one  and  I 
was  ready  to  search  the  camp  instead  of  waiting 
any  longer,  when  the  Sheik  ordered  the  men  to 
face  him  in  a  single  line.  Passing  slowly  in  front 
of  this  line  he  examined  closely  the  hands  of  each 
man  until  he  reached  an  Arab  which  he  called 
"Bclkassem." 


♦Roiimi  means  "Christian.' 
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*'Vou  are  the  thief/'  he  said  to  Belkassem,  "what 
have  you  done  with  the  box  and  the  watch  ?" 

The  accused  vehemently  denied  the  accusation, 
but  to  no  avail.  The  Sheik  ordered  him  to  be 
at  once  flogged  until  he  would  tell  where  the 
stolen  property  was.  In  a  few  minutes  Belkas- 
sem confessed,  and  ray  instruments,  as  well  as 
the  watch,  were  found  buried  in  the  sand  outside 
of  the  camp. 

I  was  dum founded.  I  did  not  believe  for  a 
minute  in  the  supernatural  power  of  the  mule,  but 
I  wanted  an  explanation.    "Easy  enough,"  told  me 


the  Si  El-Moktar  confidentially,  "but  do  not  give 
the  secret  away.  All  the  men  of  my  tribe  believe 
that  my  mule  possesses  the  gift  of  divination.  I 
knew  that  the  thief  would  not  pull  the  mule's 
tail  for  fear  of  a  kicking.  So  what  did  I  do?  I 
simply  put  some  perfume  on  the  tail,  and  in 
examining  the  hands  I  could  tell  by  the  smell  that 
Belgasscm  was  the  thief  because  he  had  not 
touched  the  mule's  tail;  he  was  afraid  to  be 
kicked."  I  must  add  that  the  old  Sheik  had  the 
reputation,  which  he  justly  deserved,  of  being  a 
very  wise  man. 


Some     Singular     Dreams 


The  strange  letter  on  A  Dream  House,  reprinted 
from  the  Spectator  (London)  in  our  August  num- 
ber, has  been  followed  by  many  other  communica- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  from  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  stories  narrated  in  some  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  epistles  follow. 

In  a  cottage  near  an  old  home  in  the  Midlands 
there  lived  a  morose,  cracky  laborer  of  whom 
even  his  long-suflFering  sister  would  sometimes 
confess,  "I  won't  say  but  what  George  is  a  bit 
awk'ard  by  times."  I  used  to  go  to  their  cottage, 
and  had  no  fear  whatever  of  the  man.  But  one 
night  I  dreamt  that  I  went  to  a  lane  more  than 
half  a  mile  away  to  gather  violets,  which  always 
appeared  there  sooner  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  day,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
perfect  in  its  quiet  sunshine,  and  I  began  gather- 
ing my  violets  happily.  Almost  at  once  George 
C climbed  over  the  hedge  at  my  back,  at- 
tacked me  with  a  pickaxe,  and  there  in  the  lane 
he  killed  me,  and  so  made  an  end  of  my  dream. 
It  was  very  vivid,  and  on  waking  I  told  it  to  my 
sister,  in  whose  room  I  was  then  sleeping.  I 
promptly  forgot  all  about  it,  and  as  the  morning 
went  on  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  whether 
the  violets  w^ere  already  out  in  the  Deepings  Lane. 
Off  I  set  alone,  and  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
trees  which  shaded  the  entrance  to  the  narrow 
lane,  there  I  saw  a  man  at  work  grubbing  up 
gorse  roots  with  a  pickaxe.    He  was  just  on  the 

side  of  the  hedge  where  George  C had  in 

my  dream  climbed  over,  and  a  few  more  steps 
showed  me  it  was  George  himself,  whom  I  had 
never  known  to  work  in  that  direction.  The 
dream  flashed  into  my  memory.  I  stood  still ;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  shaky  knees  permitted,  I  walked 
home  again,  and  left  the  question  of  the  violets 
•  unsolved. — ^E.  H. 


at  a  villa  in  Trieste,  Austria.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  I  had  the  same  dream,  although  not  nightly 
— namely,  that  in  the  night-time  1  found  myself 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  in  my  nightgown, 
scratching  at  a  little  heap  of  earth,  and  found 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  coins ;  and  suddenly  look- 
ing up,  I  found  betore  me,  and  watching  me,  the 
sister  of  the  landlord  of  the  villa,  an  old,  haggard 
woman.  Having  dreamed  this  so  often,  I  natural- 
ly related  it  to  my  mother,  who  repeated  it  to 
her  friends.  These  friends,  who  were  of  a  super- 
stitious nature,  tried  to  induce  my  father  to  buy 
the  plot  of  ground  in  question;  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  such  absurdity,  as  he  was  an  un- 
believer in  spiritualism.  Well,  some  years  later 
the  landlord  had  occasion  to  build  a  lodge  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  while  digging  for 
the  foundation  a  large  sum  of  money  in  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  coins  was  discovered.  How  is 
it  that  a  mere  boy  of  seven,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  place  or  of  the  history  of  the  owners 
of  the  said  ground,  should  have  such  a  dream, 
which  turned  out  true? — George  H.  Greenham, 
Hotel  Engadiner-Kulm,  St.  Moritz,  Engadine. 


When  quite  young  I  lived  with  my  parents 


There  was  in  my  congregation  an  old  lady— 

since  deceased — the  Hon.  Miss ,  who  valued 

greatly  the  privilege  of  attending  divine  worship 
in  my  church,  and  whose  habit  it  was  to  come 
in  by  a  side  door  and  sit  beside  one  of  my  daugh- 
ters in  the  minister's  pew.  Her  health  being 
precarious  and  failing,  she  was  sometimes  rather 
late.  One  Sunday  morning  I  was  about  conclud- 
ing the  sermon,  when  I  chanced  to  notice  Miss 

sitting  in  her  usual  place.  The  thought  crossed 
my  mind  at  the  time,  first  of  pleasure  at  seeing 
her  again  after  some  weeks'  absence  through  ill- 
ness, and  then  of  surprise  that  I  had  not  noticed 
her  earlier  in  the  service;  and  I  also  remember 
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noting  in  my  mind,  in  the  pulpit  at  the  time,  that 
she  was  sitting  unusually  close  to  my  daughter. 
When  we  got  home,  I  remarked  to  the  members 

of   my    family    about    Miss   's   presence    in 

church.  But  they  one  and  all  denied  that  she 
had  been  there,  and  said  with  laughter,  when  I 
persisted  that  I  had  certainly  seen  her,  that  I 
must  have  been  dreaming.  I  happened  to  be 
calling  that  same  Sunday  afternoon  on  two  ladies, 
and  I  inquired  casually  of  them  whether  they  had 

noticed  Miss in  church  that  morning.   "Yes," 

they  replied,  "she  was  there."     I  determined  to 

call  on   Miss  ,  and  ascertain   from  herself 

whether  she  had  been  in  church  or  not.    I  did  so. 

Miss had  not,  so  she  said,  been  to  church 

that  day;  but  she  had  had  a  very  strong  desire 
to  go,  had,  indeed,  intended  to  go,  and  had  or- 
dered the  carriage,  which  had  even  come  to  the 
door  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her,  but  at  the  last 
moment  her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  exer- 
tion. It  seems  to  prove  that  the  mind  may  have 
the  power  of  projecting  the  image  of  its  own  body 
elsewhere,  so  as  to  be  even  visible  to  the  bodily  eye 
of  other  people. — G.  Hamilton  Vance,  Dublin. 


A  lady  who  died  not  very  long  ago  at  a  great 
age  used  to  tell  of  a  dream  she  once  had  in  her 
youth.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  this  is  how 
I  heard  it  in  her  own  words :  "When  I  was  a  girl 
of  sixteen  I  one  night  dreamed  most  vividly 
of  a  young  man  who  wore  a  remarkable  waist- 
coat. It  was  a  plaid  waistcoat  with  a  great  deal 
of  bright  red  in  it.  I  told  my  dream  next 
morning  immediately  that  I  came  down  to  break- 
fast, so  great  was  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  by  the  plaid  waistcoat.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
we  all  breakfasted  together.     Of  course  they  all 


made  fun  of  my  dream,  and  the  joke  was  not  for- 
gotten while  we  walked  across  the  park  to  attend 
service  at  the  village  church,  where  as  soon  as 
I  had  risen  from  my  knees  I  beheld  my  friend 
with  the  waistcoat!  There  he  was  just  in  front 
of  our  pew.  The  man  turned  round  facing  us, 
and  stared  at  me  the  whole  of  church  time.  I 
remember  how  disconcerted  I  was  by  this  con- 
tinued gaze  from  a  perfect  stranger — a  gaze,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  peculiar  sadness.  After  service 
was  over,  having  whispered  my  father  about  it, 
he  inquired  of  everyone  he  knew  as  to  who  the 
man  might  be?  .  .  ,  The  miller,  who  lived 
outside  the  village,  said  the  man  had  lodged  at 
the  mill  the  night  before,  that  he  had  attended 
morning  service,  and  after  returning  for  his 
things  had  immediately  left  the  place.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a  stranger,  but  that  some 
years  ago  he  had  seen  and  had  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with  one  of  the  village  girls.  Before  he  had 
spoken  to  her  he  was  hurried  off  for  some  cause, 
I  have  forgotten  what,  to  a  great  distance.  lie 
had  written  to  the  girl,  but  never  received  an 
answer.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  to  return,  he 
had  come  back  to  find  and  marry  her  if  she  con- 
sented. Then  he  heard  for  the  first  time  that  she 
had  been  dead  for  eight  years.  The  shock  seemed 
to  be  terrible,  and  he  said  he  could  not  remain 
in  the  place  and  should  go  away  directly  after 
church.  So  he  came  for  his  things,  and  men- 
tioned before  leaving  that  he  feared  he  had  been 
very  rude  to  a  young  lady  he  had  seen  in  church, 
but  her  face  had  reminded  him  so  strongly  of 
his  own  lost  love  that  he  could  not  help  staring 
at  her  all  the  time.  That's  all  my  story ;  we  never 
saw  the  young  man  again — ^nor  his  extraordinary 
waistcoat !"— E.  V.  B. 
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By  John  M.  Bacon 


Some  years  ago  a  curious  accident,  which  oc- 
curred at  Hungerford,  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment.  A  wild  beast  show  was  located  in  the 
broad  main  thoroughfare  of  the  little  town,  when 
a  horse  that  was  being  driven  past  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  alarm,  and,  bolting  madly,  occa- 
sioned serious  mishap  to  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage.  The  evidence  forthcoming  made  it 
apparent  that  the  animal  had  taken  fright  at 
some  lions,  of  whose  proximity,  however,  it  can 
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only  have  been  cognizant  by  means  of  its  faculty 
of  scent.  At  any  rate,  there  had  clearly  been 
something,  apart  from  sight  or  sound,  which  had 
communicated  to  the  horse's  instinct  a  sense  of 
the  presence  of  danger,  but  which  had  not  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  any  other  passing  ani- 
mals through  the  day. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  instances  where  hu- 
man   beings   have   exhibited   a   highly   sensitive 
organization    akin   to   that   of   the   animal   just, 
quoted.     There  have,   for  example,  been  many 
individuals  who  could  always  detect  the  presence 
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of  a  cat  by  some  unerring  sense  which  was 
neither  that  of  hearing  or  seeing.  Again,  there 
are  very  many  individuals  who  apparently  smell 
the  east  wind.  Before  they  have  risen  in  the 
morning,  ere  yet  the  outer  air  can  enter  their 
bedroom  by  other  than  such  meagre  channels  as 
domestic  ventilation  of  the  usual  sort  allows, 
they  know  to  a  certainty  if  the  wind  through 
the  night  has  gone  round  to  the  east. 

Putting  this  fact  into  other  words,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  gales  blowing  over  from  Siberian 
wastes  have  wafted  across  a  thousand -leagues  a 
something  impalpable  and  yet  so  distinct  that  a 
modicum  thereof  filtering  through  the  chinks  of 
door  and  windows  can  powerfully  influence  the 
occupant  of  a  closed  chamber  while  he  yet  re- 
mains quiescent,  and  with  only  his  nose  protrud- 
ing from  the  bed-clothes. 

In  another  way  the  smell  of  the  East  is  de- 
tected far  and  wide.  In  Rudyard  Kipling's  words, 
it  "runs  without  a  change  from  the  head  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Hong  Kong,"  and  few,  probably, 
who  have  made  that  voyage  will  seriously  ques- 
tion the  statement.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the 
Arabs  journeying  across  the  desert  can  discern 
in  the  scent  of  the  air  an  indication  that  they 
are  approaching  pine  trees  when  yet  they  are 
thirty  miles  distant;  while  we  are  not  without 
evidence  that  the  burning  of  extensive  pine  for- 
ests will  taint  the  gale  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Other  kindred  facts,  fully  established  and  dif- 
fering only  in  degree,  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the 
"Hohrauch,"  in  Germany,  there  is  a  well-known 
odor  in  the  air  which  can  sometimes  be  traced  for 
a  distance  of  150  miles  from  its  supposed  source. 
.It  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  extensive  burn- 
ing of  peat  in  North  Germany,  where  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  will  at  certain  seasons  hoe  up  the  rank 
growth  of  their  fields  and  burn  it  on  a  large 
scale. 

A  phenomenon  of  a  very  similar  description  has 
been  observed  in  New  England  and  Upper  Can- 
ada. So,  according  to  Livingstone,  in  the  Barotse 
Valley ;  the  cause  in  all  th^se  cases  being  assigned 
to  the  extensive  burning,  often  at  a  great  distance, 
of  grass  or  forest  timber. 

A  full  century  ago,  it  was  clearly  recognized 
that  the  ordinary  tests  of  the  chemist  showed  only 
an  insignificant  difference  between  the  more 
obvious  constituents  of  the  purest  air  and  those 
of  the  air  of  crowded  towns. 

A  variety  of  researches  since  undertaken  have 
revealed  results  of  which  the  inore  important 
run  somewhat  thus:  The  baneful'gas  known  as 
carbonic  acid,  present  in  minute  quantities  every- 
where, was  found  to  be  more  abundant  in  towns, 


but  only  to  an  extent  that  was  almost  inapprecia- 
ble. It  pervaded  the  open  country  in  slightly 
less  quantity,  but  on  the  free  and  purest  mountain 
side  it  was  found  to  be  actually  somewhat  more 
abundant  than  on  the  plain.  Next,  coming  to  the 
life-giving  constituent,  oxygen,  it  was  presently 
established  that  its  proportionate  difference  in 
quantity,  as  measured  within  the  streets  of  a  not 
remarkably  wholesome  Continental  town,  and  as 
measured  in  the  open  country,  did  not  amount  to 
one  per  cent.  These  bygone  experiments  have 
since  been  verified  by  numberless  investigations 
made  in  various  towns  in  England ;  in  those  which 
are  health  resorts;  in  London  itself;  in  towns  in 
the  Black  Country,  and  so  forth.  To  account  for 
the  enormous  physiological  difference  resulting 
from  inhaling  air  that  shows  such  small  differ- 
ences in  the  chemist's  balance,  a  leading  expert 
has  stated  the  case  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
A  little  more  or  less  oxygen,  he  says,  might  not 
affect  us,  but  supposing  its  place  occupied  by 
hurtful  matter  we  must  no  longer  look  on  the 
amount  as-  too  small.  Then  he  puts  a  practical 
case.  If  there  were  introduced  into  a  gallon 
of  water  only  a  few  grains  of  an  organic  impurity, 
we  should  pronounce  that  water  extremely  taint- 
ed. It  would  be  considered  unwholesome,  even 
though  a  person  might  consume  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  gallon  a  day.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  of  air  more  than  a  thousand  gallons  is 
inhaled  by  each  of  us  daily,  then  the  effect  of 
robbing  it  ever  so  little  of  its  normal  purity  at 
once  appeal^  to  us. 

Let  us  pass  on  from  invisible  constituents  of 
the  air  to  those  which  are  in  evidence  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  Many  crucial,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  fascinating  experiments  have  been  carried 
out,  which  show  us  a  little  more  of  what  our 
aerial  ocean  holds  within  it.  By  various  expedi- 
ents air  has  been  sifted,  and  the  siftings  closely 
scrutinized.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  simply 
washed  with  water,  and  the  water  evaporated  and 
placed  under  the  microscope.  Again,  nature's 
own  air  washings,  or  in  other  words  rain,  has 
been  examined  in  the  same  way.  Snow  also  has 
had  its  own  special  tale  to  tell.  Falling  slowly 
from  great  heights,  if  necessarily  picks  up  on  its 
way,  entangled  within  its  feathery  crystals,  such 
foreign  matter  as  may  be  floating  in  the  air  we 
breathe.  A  chemist  can  investigate  these  air 
siftings  and  display  his  analysis  in  a  formidable 
array  of  decimals ;  but  even  here  a  readier,  though 
mayhap  scarcely  rougher,  test  often  presents  itself 
which  needs  no  expert  for  its  use — namely,  the 
test  already  insisted  on  and  made  merely  by  in- 
haling air  through  the  organ  which-  nature  her- 
self has  provided. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  a  series  of 
experiments  carried  out  at  the  time  when  the 
recent  Sicilian  dust  clouds  were  claiming  atten- 
tion on  the  Continent. 

I  am  famfliar  with  the  use  of  Mr.  Aitken's 
dust  counter,  but  for  the  experiments  lately  taken 
in  hand  I  preferred  another  method,  that  of 
aspirating  a  large  volume  (and  in  every  case 
the  same  volume)  of  air  through  a  measured 
quantity  of  spirit  carefully  freed  from  all  float- 
ing particles;  the  pump  used  being  such  that 
neither  tubes  nor  valves  would  be  capable  of  re- 
taining or  harboring  dust.  The  experiments  in- 
cluded a  visit  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  where,  from 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  blew,  it  could  be  anal- 
yzed before  it  reached  land.  Various  parts  of 
London  and  the  open  country  were  also  tested 
In  these  experiments  some  remarkable  results 
were  obtained  on  the  platform  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway,  where  the  relative  proportion  of 
dust  particles  was  found  to  be  small,  even  when 
the  air  was  oppressive  to  breathe.  Indeed,  no 
clearer  sample  of  air  was  secured  in  the  whole 
series  than  at  Aldersgate-street  Station,  London, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  2nd  of  May  last,  at  that  end 
of  the  platform  which  is  open  to  the  sky.  This 
was  after  some  days  of  northeast  wind,  without 
rain.  The  dust  collected  the  evening  before  in  a 
balloon,  sailing  in  hazy  air,  2,000  feet  above 
Kingston-on-Thames,  was  incomparably  greater. 
In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  most  densely  laden 
samples  taken,  only  surpassed,  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  by  that  secured  from  the  top  of  a 
'bus  in  the  pure  air  of  Highbury,  when,  however, 
the  breeze  was  palpably  laden  with  dust  from 
off  the  broad  thoroughfare.  The  samples  taken 
from  Tower  Bridge,  with  a  gentle  west  Wind  fol- 
lowing the  stream,  were  very  dust  free,  as  also 
were  those  which  blew  stiffly  against  the  granite 
rocks  of  Scilly  from  out  of  the  open  Atlantic. 
On  the  other  hand  the  dustiest  sample  of  all  the 
series  was  also  gathered  on  the  rock  front  of  St. 
Mary's,  Scilly,  when  a  fresh  breeze  was  blowing 
off  St.  Agnes,  an  island  only  a  mile  across  and 
more  than  a  mile  distant,  but  at  the  time  entirely 
carpeted  with  flowering  bulbs,  whose  pollen  load- 
ed and  positively  stained  the  spirit  in  the  test 
bottle.  I  would  remark  that  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  lofty  dust  canopy  over  Kingston 
consisted  in  the  large  size  of  many  of  the  floating 
particles,  some  resembling  small  fragments  of 
straw  or  chaff,  which  were  fluttering  aloft  just 
as  thistle  dow^n  will  be  seen  by  the  balloonist 
hovering  in  lofty  strata  of  air  in  late  summer. 

Mr.  Aitken,  using  his  own  well-known  dust 
counter,  has  recorded  some  striking  differences 
in  air  tested  at  low  levels,  and  again  in  the  region 


of  clouds.  On  the  top  of  the  Rigi,  during  a  period 
of  broken  May  weather,  he  noticed  that  when 
surrounded  by  cloud  the  number  of  dust  parti- 
cles varied  greatly  at  short  intervals  of  time. 
Near  the  lower  limits  of  the  cloud  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  clear  air  under- 
neath and  in  the  cloud  itself  was  quite  marked, 
there  being  about  twice  as  many  particles  in  the 
cloud  as  in  clear  air,  at  a  time  when  the  clouds 
were  clearing,  and  therefore  a  good  deal  of  mix- 
ing of  cloudy  and  clear  air  was  going  on.  A 
greater  difference  was  notixred  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  observations  referred  to  were  all  made 
in  cumulus  clouds.  During  observations  con- 
ducted one  morning  it  seemed  that  the  upper 
air  had  about  500  particles  per  c.c,  while  the 
lower  air,  which  was  rising  and  forming  the 
clouds,  may  have  had  somewhere  about  ten  times 
that  number.  Mr.  Aitken  clearly  indicates  that 
floating  particles  are  readily  and  in  quantity  con- 
veyed by  vertical  currents  of  the  atmosphere.  His 
experiments  suggested  a  further  most  interesting 
line  of  research,  namely,  to  discover  by  actual 
aerial  exploration  any  additional  facts  that  could 
be  gathered  relating  not  only  to  vertical  but  also 
to  the  horizontal  currents  that  course  at  different 
heights  overhead. 

■  Before  starting  on  such  voyages  of  discovery, 
however,  certain  simple  experimental  facts  claim 
to  be  remembered.  Let  us  look  at  just  a  few. 
Take  a  drop  of  milk  or  ink,  or  of  any  colored 
fluid,  and  let  it  gently  touch  the  surface  of  clear 
water.  What  follows?  The  drop  refuses  to  enter 
the  water  as  a  whole,  but  breaks  up  into  mere 
threads  which  start  away  on  wandering  courses, 
though  the  water  be  kept  never  so  still,  twist- 
ing aimlessly  about,  and  tying  themselves  into 
knots,  but  otherwise  little  affecting  the  chief 
mass  of  water  until  this  is  agitated,  or  until  con- 
siderable time  has  elapsed.  Again,  photograph 
lightning  in  miniature  as  produced  by  an  electri- 
cal machine.  Which  way  go  the  flashes?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  a  direct  line,  but  in  wandering  trails 
that  ramify  mysteriously  through  the  air,  as 
though  the  ways  they  search  out  were  essentially 
ways  which  could  not  be  predicted.  Once  more, 
blow  out  an  unsnuffed  candle  in  a  room  in  which 
there  is  some  little  draught.  What  happens  with 
the  smoke?  Here  we  get  streams  of  gas  wander- 
ing through  the  air  in  a  manner  very  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  course  of  the  ink  drop 
through  water.  It  is  at  this  point  that  certain 
aerial  exploits  of  my  own  that  have  not  been 
without  results  will  find  a  place.  A  few  months 
ago,  on  a  day  of  lightest  summer  breezes,  and 
when  no  clouds  gave  indication  of  disturbance 
overhead,  I  started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  my 
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purj)ose  being  to  sound  the  ocean  of  air  up  to  a 
height  of  a  mile  or  more  and  trace,  if  1  might, 
some  of  the  less  apparent  channels  by  which  the 
more  subtle  air  currents  move  through  the  free 
heaven.  Fortune  had  determined  on  giving  me  a 
rare  and  valuable  opportunity.  Not  only  was  the 
day  calm,  as  already  stated,  but  the  weather 
had  been  settled  and  practically  unvarying  for 
many  hours,  and,  above  all,  our  course  was  des- 
tined to  lie  over  that  patch  of  country  which  is 
probably  the  most  uniform,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  open,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place 
of  departure.  To  be  precise,  our  route  was  to 
lie  across  the  heart  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

The  equipment  needed  was  exceedingly  simple 
and  readily  come  by.  Merely  a  gross  of  ad- 
dressed postcards  attached  to  floating  parachutes 
and  bearing  instructions  to  finders  that  they 
should'  have  details  of  the  spots  where  they 
alighted  written  on  them,  and  be  dropped  in  the 
nearest  letter-boxes.  Then  waiting  till  after  the 
sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  and  until  the  dead 
quiet  of  the  suniir.er  afternoon  had  been  estab- 
lished, we  leisurely  sailed  away.  And  soon  an 
unusual  state  of  things  declared  itself.  For  up 
to  half  a  mile  in  the  sky  the  air  remained  as  calm 
and  unruffled  as  it  was  below,  and  for  a  period  . 
extending  considerably  over  an  hour  the  balloon, 
even  at  that  comparatively  low  altitude,  never 
got  out  of  sight  of  the  starting  ground.  But 
though  the  main  body  of  this  lowtr  aerial  ocean 
was  scarcely  in  motion  there  were  little  streams  or 
rivulets  that  were  traversing  it  in  devious  courses. 
This  the  slowly  falling  parachutes  declared  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  questioned.  Commonly  they  would 
keep  attendance  on  the  balloon  for  a  little  while, 
sometimes  remaining  on  a  level,  sometimes  drop- 
ping away  beneath,  sometimes,  again,  apparently 
soaring  aloft  as  though  they  had  transformed 
themselves  into  kites,  the  real  fact  in  this  last  case 
being  that  the  balloon  itself  had  lost  gas  and  had 
descended  below  them.  But  almost  always  in  a 
few  minutes  after  first  keeping  the  balloon  com- 
pany, these  little  bodies  would  get  into  the  drift 
of  some  such  minor  air  streams  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  at  once  break  away  at  such  a  wide 
angle  from  the  balloon's  course  as  to  suggest  that 
we  had  arrived  at  aerial  cross  roads,  and  that  our 
companions  had  taken  one  of  the  side  turnings. 

Then  a  fresh  experiment  was  tried,  and  casting 
away  a  quantity  of  sand,  we  climbed  higher  into 
the  sky.  Immediately  on  this  we  ourselves  found 
new  wings,  tacking  off  in  quite  a  fresh  direction, 
and  vastly  increasing  our  speed.  In  other  words, 
we  were  now  in  a  swift  general  upper  current, 
and  so  remained  as  long  as  we  kept  the  higher 
level.    One  result  of  this  may  be  anticipated.   The 


parachutes  no  longer  struck  off  from  us  at  a 
tangent,  being  influenced  wholly  by  a  dominant 
wind  which  carried  all  before  it.  None  the  less, 
however,  these  parachutes,  tending  downward, 
presently  reached  the  lower  sluggish  drift,  and 
then  once  again  took  to  their  erratic,  independent 
courses.  Here,  at  least,  was  evidence  of  a  clear 
and  definite  character  which  rendered  it  possible 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  way  in  which  one 
current  of  air  will  course  through  another  or  else 
merge  and  mingle  with  it,  and  agam,  how  on  a 
day  which  in  our  meteorological  reports  had  to 
be  entered  "calm,"  there  was  a  wide  over-master- 
ing air  stream  holding  sway  at  less  than  a  mile 
above  the  earth. 

After  all,  we  must  remember  that  smoke  is 
but  the  smallest  output  of  every  active  chimney. 
Its  invisible  gases  go  to  form  the  greater  and 
more  harmful,  though  unseen,  fog,  which,  failing 
to  escape,  becomes  the  most  serious  burden  of  the 
air — the  acid  and  erosive  principles  which,  pene- 
trating everywhere,  inflame  our  eyes  and  lungs 
and  destroy  the  very  stonework  of  our  buildings, 
albeit  that  in  actual  quantity  they  may  be  com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

Could  we,  then,  actually  see  the  grosser  con- 
stituents of  the  air,  they  would  doubtless  appear 
as  forming  veritable  dust-clouds  as  varied,  possi- 
bly, in  extent  and  character  as  the  visible  clouds 
of  heaven. 

Perhaps  there  can  be  found  no  more  refined 
optical  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  in- 
finitesimal in  the  air  than  in  the  following  beauti- 
ful experiment,  due  to  .Mr.  C.  T.  R.  Wilson.  If 
light  from  an  arc  lamp  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  a 
quartz  lens  within  a  vessel  containing. moist  dust- 
free  air,  a  bluish  fog  becomes  visible,  along  the 
path  of  the  light.  This  cloud  remains  visible  and 
suspended  for  hoars  after  the  light  is  cut  off. 

Thus  we  may  fairly  take  it  for  granted  that 
always  and  everywhere  overhead,  probably  even 
high  above  us,  and  where  the  atmosphere  grows 
thin,  there  is  aerial  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  many 
kinds  being  constantly  carried  and  sometimes 
very  far  afield.  Dust  storms,  when  they  can  be 
traced,  always  give  proof  of  this.  It  is  no  un- 
common experience  at  sea  to  find  fogs  become 
thick  with  microscopic  matter  which  has  come 
from  a  distant  strand,  and  ships'  sails  will  grow 
red  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  an  impalpable 
dust  that  has  sailed  on  upper  currents  from  far 
Brazil.  No  one  doubts,  too,  that  actual  matter 
in  fine  division  may  hail  from  regions  practically 
infinitely  remote,  and  the  dust  mote  which  in- 
trudes itself  into  our  eyes  may  perchance  quite 
possibly  be  a  grain  of  cosmic  matter  which  has 
come  from  the  limits  of  outer  space. 
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Sun  Spots  Scientific tAmsrlcan 

It  is  at  once  inspiring  and  overwhelming  to 
converse  with  Sir  Nornian  Lockyer  upon  his 
work  in  the  domain  of  solar  physics— overwhelm- 
ing, because  of  the  immensity  of  the  subject; 
inspiring,  because  of  the  absolute  certainty  and 
entire  confidence  with  which  he  explains  his 
operations  and  points  to  the  direction  by  which 
results  may  be  hoped  for.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  Norman  has  expressed  the  hope  that  in 
a  few  years'  time  meteorologists  will  be  able  as 
the  result  of  observation  of  solar  phenomena,  to 
predict  the  time,  and  even,  perhaps,  the  place,  in 
India  in  which  famine  may  be  expected,  and  so 
enable  the  authorities  to  take  precautions  against 
loss  of  life,  while  they  will  also  be  able  to  give 
warning  of  high  and  low  floods  in  Egypt. 

The  amount  of  labor  involved  in  completing  the 
task  to  which  he  has  set  his  hand  is  enormous 
and  difficult  beyond  comprehension,  but  Sir  Nor- 
man and  his  staff  are  working  methodically  along 
at  the  Solar  Physics  Observatory,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  have  so  far  pieced  up  the  threads  of 
the  solar  skein  as  to  justify  a  promise  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  work.  Sun  spots  and 
"prominences"  are  the  mute  prophets  of  ill-tidings 
from  which  the  secrets  are  to  be  wrung.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  examination 
of  all  the  data  obtainable  bearing  upon  droughts 
has  given  him  a  possible  clue  to  the  causes  whose 
devastating  effects  we  too  frequently  see  in  hun- 
ger-stricken India.  Between  the  condition  of 
sun  spots  and  prominence*,  and  plenitude  of  rain 
or  its  lack,  a  distinct  connection  is  more  than 
suggested. 

"I  have  shown,"  said  Sir  Norman,  "that  the 
famines  which  have  devastated  India  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  followed  a  definite 
law,  and,  of  course,  one  therefore  assumes  that  a 
similar  thing  may  happen  in  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  years ;  having  that  law,  we  ought  to  be  able, 
in  some  cases  at  all  events,  to  observe  that  certain 
times  are  more  apt  to  be  associated  with  famines 
than  other  times." 

It  has  been  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  sun 
spots  occupy,  as  to  some  of  them,  only  an  in- 
finitesimal space  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  they 
are  too  minute  to  affect  the  meteorological  re- 
sults with  which  they  are  associated.  But  Sir 
Norman  points  out  that  the  greater  disturbance  of 
certain  zones  of  solar  latitude  is  more  influential 
than  the  amount  of  spotted  area  determined  from 
spots  in  various  latitudes.    "Sun  spots,"  he  said. 


"may  be  only  millionths  of  the  area,  but  these 
prominences  form  one-sixth  of  the  sun's  visible 
hemisphere,  und  with  these  in  a  state  of  disturb- 
ance, the  effects  upon  the  earth  are  very  im- 
portant..  The  sun  spots  themselves  are  only  a 
very  feeble  indication  of  the  fierce  activity  of 
the  sun. 

"We  are  observing  those  prominences  more 
carefully,"  he  went  on,  "than  we  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past.  We  are  taking  advantage  of 
new  methods  of  observation,  and  in  a  few  years 
we  shall  be  in  a  much  better  position  than  we 
are  now  to  study  the  connection  of  solar  and 
terrestrial  meteorology." 

At  present  Sir  Norman  is  concentrating  his 
energies  upon  India.  Asked  if  he  had  expecta- 
tions of  his  discoveries  being  applied  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  he  answered:  "No  doubt,  in 
the  long  run,  we  shall  be  able  to  study  the  weather 
in  other  regions,  but  it  is  hard  enough  work 
to  get  it  out  for  one  place  at  present." 

Sir  Norman  fears  that  no  profitable  discoveries 
will  eventuate  from  the  recent  eclipse.  Pressure 
of  work  at  South  Kensington,  coupled  with  a 
fore-knowledge  that  the  break-up  of  the  mon- 
soon would  militate  against  good  results  being 
obtained,  prevented  his  absenting  himself  from 
his  observatory  during  the  four  months  which 
the  expedition  would  have  involved.  The  ill- 
luck  with  which  the  expeditions  for  the  most 
part  met  he  had  feared  would  be  encountered. 

The  sun  spot  observed  lately  he  regards  as 
of  the  greatest  importance.  "It  shows  us,  be- 
yond all  question,  I  think,"  he  informed  the 
writer,  "that  the  minimum  is  past.  And  that  is 
a  very  important  matter.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  a  spot  in  the  minimum  period,  apparently  the 
first  spot  of  a  new  cycle,  should  be  of  such  mag- 
nitude. We  are  working  at  it,  but  cannot  say 
anything  definite  for  the  moment.  It  will  take 
some  time  before  any  certain  pronouncement  can 
be  made,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  will 
enable  us  to  fix  the  period  of  the  minimum,  which 
before  was  uncertain  to  a  year.  If  we' can  fi^ 
that,  it  will  be  very  helpful  for  subsequent  work." 


Trial  of  French  Submarine  Boat Matin  CParis') 

The  Gustave  Zede  made  its  plunge  and  went 
in  a  straight  line  toward  the  Bouvet  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  metres  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  without  once  deviating  from  its 
course.  On  arriving  within  300  metres  it 
launched  its  torpedo,  which  was  aimed  at  the 
admiral's    ship    with    absolute    accuracy.      The 
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Bouvet  was  struck  about  three  metres  below  the 
water-hne.  All  the  persons  on  the  bridge  saw 
the  torpedo  strike  the  hull  of  the  ship  and  they 
even  heard  the  noise  caused  by  the  shock  and 
felt  the  slight  vibration  always  produced  in  such 
cases.  .  .  .  Such  perfect  sighting  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Gustave  Zcde.  At  Cherbourg  the 
sighting  of  the  Morse  and  Narval  had  shown 
similar  results.  It  is  therefore  demonstrated 
that  submarine  boats  are  first-class  agents  of 
destruction.     .     .     . 

MM.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  de  Lanessan  de- 
scended by  the  narrow  stairs,  the  panels  were 
closed,  and  the  vessel  made  its  plunge.  At  about 
four  metres  depth  it  stopped  its  plunge,  went 
round  the  Bouvet,  and  then  put  out  to  sea  so 
as  to  have  greater  depth.  It  then  made  a  sudden 
plunge  of  eleven  meters.  For  some  time  it  man- 
oeuvred at  that  depth  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
At  length,  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  it  re- 
turned toward  the  Bouvet  and  re-ascended  to  the 
surface,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  being  full  of  ad- 
miration and  enthusiasm.     .     .    . 

The  experiment  demonstrated  irrefutably  that 
a  submarine  boat  can  advance  on  a  hostile  squad- 
ron and  strike  a  fatal  blow.  Previously  only 
its  qualities  of  plunging  and  torpedo  launching 
were  known,  but  this  experiment  proves  that  it 
can  practise  the  most  formidable  offensive  tac- 
tics. .  .  .  We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  submarine  boats  in  service,  and  to  rejoice  at 
the  situation  which  we  shall  soon  occupy,  thanks 
to  the  sacrifices  agreed  to  by  Parliament.  Within 
eighteen  months  France  will  have  a  considerable 
flotilla  of  these  little  vessels,  which,  backed  by 
the  large  ones  already  afloat  or  on  the  stocks, 
will  enable  us  to  defy  the  large  squadrons  with 
which  a  powerful  enemy  would  fain  confront  us.' 
Whatever  efforts  may  be  attempted  by  uneasy 
nations,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
overtake  us  in  this  path.  We  may  face  the  future 
with  tranquility. 


Lighting  an  Antarctic  Ship  Elcctricai  World  and  Engineer 

The  British  steamer  Discovery,  which  has  just 
started  for  the  South  Polar  regions,  has  some 
special  lighting  features.  The  most  singular  and 
conspicuous  object  on  the  upper  deck  is  the  great 
windmill,  which  is  the  driving  agency  in  the 
novel  lighting  arrangements.  Oil  in  sufficient 
quantities  would  take  up  more  room  than  could 
be  spared  after  the  storage  o*f  food  and  scientific 
instruments  had  been  provided  for.  The  ship  is 
therefore  to  be  lighted  throughout  by  electricity. 
The  current  is  generated  by  a  dynamo  driven 
by  this  great  windmill  on  deck,  both  being  porta- 
ble, so  that  they  can  be  set  up  on  the  ice  and 


connected  with  the  accumulators  by  means  of  a 
flexible  cable. 

To  wind-power  the  great  drawback  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  while  at  one  moment  the  mill  may 
make  200  r.  p.  m.,  a  strong  gust  will  the  next 
instant  raise  the  speed  to  2,000,  the  rate  falling 
with  equal  rapidity  upon  the  disappearance  of 
the  wind.  With  a  dynamo  working  so  irregularly 
it  is  impossible  to  charge  accumulating  cells.  This 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  Mr.  Bergtheil, 
of  the  firm  of  Bergtheil  &  Young,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  hghting.  The  mill  drives  two 
dynamos,  to  one  of  which  is  fitted  an  arrangement 
which  equalizes  the  current,  offering  greater  re- 
sistance wjien  the  wind  is  high  and  less  when  it 
falls.  Thus  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
mill  can  vary  from  500  to  2,000  per  minute  with- 
out causing  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
current,  which,  when  the  mill  stops,  is  automati- 
cally cut  off,  and  when  it  restarts  is  switched 
on  to  the  accumulators,  evenly  supplying  the 
fifty  or  more  lamps  in  the  ship.  A  simple  con- 
trivance is  fitted  to  the  accumulators,  causing  a 
bell  to  ring  when  too  much  current  is  being  taken 
from  them.  To  prevent  the  accumulators  freez- 
ing they  are  placed  low  down  in  the  vessel,  next 
the  engine-room,  and  as  the  acid  will  not  freeze 
till  — 29  deg  F.  is  reached,  the  contingency  is 
unlikely  to  happen. 


A  Conolct'a  Secret Chicago  Chronloie 

There  seems  to  be  enough  in  the  claim,  of 
S.  R.  Dawson,  the  Iowa  convict,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  tempering  steel 
to  the  fineness  and  toughness  of  the  Damascus 
blade,  to  warrant  shrewd  capitalists  taking  an 
interest  in  the  man  and  his  discovery.  The  secret 
has  been  placed  in  a  vault  in  the  Des  Moines  Na- 
tional Bank  and  to  this  vault  there  are  three 
keys.  One  is  held  by  the  bank,  one  by  the  officers 
of  the  Damascus  Steel  Company.  S.  R.  Dawson, 
the  aged  convict  in  the  penitentiary  at  Anamosa, 
held  the  third  key.  Because  it  required  all  three 
keys  to  open  the  vault  Mr.  Dawson  is  at  home 
to-day  a  free  man,  paroled  by  Governor  Shaw. 

All  attempts  to  extract  the  secret  from  Dawson 
were  unsuccessful.  Wheedling,  coaxing,  threats, 
had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  declared  time  and 
again  that  he  would  die  in  prison  rather  than 
give  up  his  precious  knowledge.  With  good  be- 
havior allowance  Mr.  Dawson  had  fifteen  months 
of  his  sentence  yet  to  serve  when  Dr.  L.  D.  Rood, 
president  of  the  steel  company,  interested  Gover- 
nor Shaw  in  the  case  and  pointed  out  to  him  that 
through  the  death  in  prison  of  the  inventor 
science  might  again  lose  the  secret  of  hardening 
steel  and  copper. 
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After  much  hesitation  Governor  Shaw  con- 
sented to  the  granting  of  executive  clemency, 
and  aged,  gaunt,  with  grizzled  beard  and  hair, 
Dawson  is  to-day  just  where  he  was  on  Christmas 
eve,  1895.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  success,  after 
a  lifetime  of  work  and  self-denial.  During  the 
autumn  he  had  interested  local  capitalists  in  his 
discovery,  and  had  been  assured  of  abundant 
capital  to  perfect  his  process.  The  Damascus 
Steel  Company,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$250,000,  had  been  formed  and  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  east,  where  he  had 
interested  some  of  the  great  steel  men.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  new  year  to  bring  commercial 
success  to  his  plan  of  making  steel  and  riches. 

The  crime  for  which  Dawson  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  was  the  killing 
of  a  young  man  named  Scott,  who  married  Daw- 
son's daughter  against  his  will.  He  received  a 
ten  years'  sentence. 

That  Dawson  makes  Damascus  steel  or  a  prod- 
uct nearly  or  quite  its  equal  is  admitted  by  many 
good  artisans.  His  product  is  harder  than  ordi- 
nary steel,  more  pliant,  susceptible  of  a  keener 
edge.  He  made  some  beautiful  knifeblades  that 
would  bend  almost  double  and  also  a  beautiful 
sabre.  He  fashioned  a  cold  chisel  and  tested  it 
beside  ordinary  chisels  on  some  steel  girders. 
The  Dawson  chisel  went  through  the  girder  in 
much  less  time  than  workmen  with  ordinary 
chisels.  The  workmen  had  to  change  tools  often 
in  order  to  get  good  edges,  but  when  Dawson 
had  finished  the  edge  on  his  chisel  seemed  as 
good  as  ever. 


The  Suspension  Railway New  York  Tribune 

The  belief  among  progressive  engineers  that 
the  suspension  form  of  railway  will  be  the  adopt- 
ed type  of  rapid  transit  in  the  near  future  be- 
cause of  its  reduction  to  a  practical  minimum  of 
friction,  liability  of  accident  and  cost  of  opera- 
tion, together  with  a  decision  of  a  Manchester- 
Liverpool  corporation  to  connect  those  cities 
with  such  a  line,  upon  which  a  speed  of  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour  is  to  be  attained,  gives 
great  interest  to  the  report  just  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  Consul-General  Cole,  at 
Dresden,  describing  the  recent  completion  and 
successful  operation  of  such  a  road,  together  with 
an  excellent  photograph  of  the  same.  The  only 
difference  between  this  German  line  and  that 
projected  in  England  lies  in  the  motive  power, 
the  proposition  for  the  latter  road  being  to  use 
electricity. 

In  his  official  report  Consul-General  Cole  says: 

This  new  railway  was  opened  to  traffic  on  May 
6,  and  is,  I  am  informed,  the  first  mountain  rail- 


way of  its  kind  for  the  (Conveyance  of  passengers 
in  the  world.  It  runs  from  Loschwitz,  a  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oliver  Elbe,  about  five  miles  from 
Dresden,  to  the  top  of  the  Rochwitz  heights,  which 
command  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  Saxon  capi- 
tal. The  railway  is  250  meters  (820  feet)  long,  with 
a  gradient  of  32  per  cent,  and  is  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  "Langen"  system.  Thirty-three  iron 
piers  of  different  height,  weighing  about  300  tons, 
the  highest  being  15  meters  (49.2  feet),  carry  the 
rails  on  which  the  cars  are  hung. 

Each  car  holds  fifty  passengers  and  weighs,  when 
occupied,  12.8  tons.  Their  shape  and  construction 
differ  entirely  from  all  other  railway  cars,  and  even 
from  those  used  by  the  Barmen-Elberfeld  sus- 
pension railway.  A  steel  cable  44  millimeters  (1.7 
inches)  in  diameter  connects  the  two  tVains  and 
locks  them  firmly  together.  It  is  operated  by  two 
powerful  machines  of  80  horse  power  each,  station- 
ed at  the  top  terminus  of  the  road.  The  cable  has  a 
strength  of  flexure  of  95.000  kilograms  (209,437 
pounds).  Particular  attention  and  care  have  been 
given  to  devices  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  to  regulate  the  running  of  the  cars.  A 
most  ingenious  signal  system,  with  visible  and 
audible  signals,  serves  to  regulate  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  trains,  and  is  operated  from  both 
the  lower  and  upper  stations.  Each  car  is  pro- 
vided with  a  danger  signal  apparatus,  consisting 
of  an  alarm  and  a  telephone,  which  enables  the  con- 
ductor to  communicate  from  any  point  of  the  road 
with  the  engine  house.  The  car  is  provided  with 
three  brakes — system  Bucher-Durer — two  of  which 
work  automatically  at  the  least  slackening  of  the 
tension  of  the  cable  and  stop  the  car.  The  third 
brake  can  be  operated  by  hand  from  the  platform 
of  the  car.  From  a  hand  attached  to  the  disk  upon 
which  the  cable  is  rolled,  the  engineer  can  always 
determine  the  exact  position  of  the  cars  on  the 
road,  and  an  automatic  bell  warns  him  if  the  train 
is  running  too  fast. 

The  greatest  safety  consists  in  an  automatic 
brake,  both  at  the  lower  and  at  the  top  station, 
which  is  put  into  action  by  the  arriving  car  and 
stops  it,  no  matter  how  careless  the  engineer  may 
be.  The  fare  is  20  pfennigs  (4.76  cents)  up,  and  lo 
pfennigs  (2.38  cents)  down:  return  ticket.  25 
pfennigs  (5.9  cents).  Reduced  rates  are  allowed 
institutions,  societies,  school  children,  laborers,  etc. 
The  journey  takes  three  minutes,  and  15,500  pas- 
sengers can  be  carried  each  way  per  day,  or  a  total 
of  31,000. 


The  Planet  Eros Popular  Science 

The  little  planet  Eros  bids  fair  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  astronomers  for  several  years  to  come. 
Before  the  observations  necessary  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sun's  distance  had  been  com- 
pleted, came  the  announcement,  by  Dr.  Oppolzer, 
of  the  planet's  variability.  A  variable  planet, 
with  a  range  of  variation,  such  as  Eros  has 
shown,  is  in  itself  something  new  and  striking, 
but  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  problem. 
Several  hundred  stars  arc  known  to  vary  their 
light  periodically,  and  some  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  theory  of  their  variability.  Varia- 
ble  stars,    however,    do   not   become   invariable. 
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neither  do  invariable  stars,  after  a  time,  become 
variable.  From  a  variable  planet,  having  an 
extremely  short  period  and  large  range  of  varia- 
tion, Eros  recently  became  invariable.  In  Europe, 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  its  variability,  its 
range  was  said  to  be  two  magnitudes,  that  is, 
it  shone  with  about  six  times  more  light  at  maxi- 
mum than  at  minimum.  Precise  photometric 
measurements  of  the  light  of  Eros,  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Wendell,  on  March  12  of  the  present  year 
gave  a  range  of  variation  of  i.i  magnitudes  and 
on  April  12,  of  0.4  of  a  magnitude.  On  May  6 
and  7  no  variation  was  perceptible,  and  it  was 
less,  probably,  than  a  tenth  of  a  magnitude.  Ow- 
ing to  poor  weather  and  the  planet's  approach  to 
the  sun,  later  observations  have  been  difficult. 
But  a  slight  variation  was  apparent  in  June. 
These  unique  phenomena  probably  are  the  result 
of  the  changing  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
referred  to  the  line  of  sight.  Although  the  di- 
rection of  this  axis  in  space  is  fixed,  it  will 
constantly  change  with  reference  to  an  observer 
on  the  earth.  When  the  axis,  if  ever,  points 
directly  toward  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  varia- 
tion of  light,  and  the  maximum  range  will  be 
found  when  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  sight  Apparently  this  axis  has  recently  been 
pointing  toward  the  earth.  We  may  confidently 
expect  that  within  a  short  time  Eros  will  again 
show  well  marked  changes,  although  the  planet's 
position  may  not  permit  exact  observations.  On 
March  5,  M.  Ch.  Andre  communicated  to  the 
"Astron.  Nach."  a  discussion,  in  which  he  as- 
sumed that  the  variation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Eros  is  a  double  asteroid.  M.  Andre  even  gave 
approximate  elements  for  a  system  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  satisfy  the  conditions.  Professor 
Pickering  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  vari- 
ations in  light  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by 
two  similar  bodies  alternately  eclipsing  each 
other,  and  has  suggested  that  the  known  facts 
can  be  explained  by  the  rotation  either  upon  an 
elongated,  cigar-shaped  body,  or  of  a  body,  one 
side  of  which  is  much  darker  than  the  other. 
The  solution  of*  the  interesting  problems  which 
Eros  presents  may  not  be  possible  until  the  next 
opposition,  which  does  not  occur  for  about  two 
years.  Eros  will  be  ifi  conjunction  with  the  sun 
in  the  spring  of  1902,  and  in  opposition  in  the 
summer  of  1903.  The  distance  of  the  planet  at 
that  time  will  be  great,  since  Eros  will  not  be 
at  perihelion,  but  this  will  not  prevent  precise 
determinations  of  the  changes  in  light,  with  a 
telescope  of  sufficient  power.  At  the  next  opposi- 
tion, however,  the  path  of  Eros  will  be  in  the 
southern  sky.  The  most  favorable  time  for 
observation  will  be  from  March  to  August,  1903. 


During  these  months  its  declination  will  be  be- 
tween 30  deg.  to  45  deg.  south  of  the  Equator, 
which  will  make  it  difficult*  or  impossible  of 
observation  at  northern  observatories. 


Uses  for  Sawdust Saturday  Evening  Post 

Sawdust,  which  used  to  be  a  waste  product 
of  the  mills,  is  now  being  utilized  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Compressed  into  bricks  with  tar,  it  is 
employed  for  making  gas,  the  bricks  being  car- 
bonized in  fire-clay  retorts.  About  eighty  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  is  converted  into  gas.  From 
30,000  to  40,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  obtained 
from  each  ton  of  the  bricks. 

Compressed  into  blocks  with  coal  dust,  sawdust 
makes  an  excellent  fuel,  300  pounds  of  which 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  500  pounds  of  soft  coal. 
It  gives  little  smoke  and  no  ashes  worth  mention- 
ing. Bricks  of  clay  and  sawdust  are  recommend- 
ed for  building,  being  only  half  as  heavy  as  ordi- 
nary bricks  and  taking  plaster  direct  without  the 
intervention  of  laths.  In  apartment  houses  saw- 
dust is  largely  used  for  filling  walls  and  floors,  to 
deaden  sound. 

Mortar  for  building  has  been  made  recently 
of  sawdust  instead  of  sand.  Hardwood  dust, 
which  is  worth  much  more  than  softwood  dust, 
is  utilized  for  smoking  hams,  being  preferred  to 
cordwood  because  it  smolders  slowly.  Many  ob- 
jects of  decorative  art  are  made  by  compressing 
sawdust.  Immense  quantities  of  this  material  are 
used  in  ice-houses,  fish-markets,  and  in  every 
industry  in  which  ice  is  employed  largely.  The 
distillation  of  wood  alcohol  and  various  chemicals 
from  sawdust  has  become  an  enormous  business. 

Wood  shavings,  which  were  formerly  thrown 
away,  now  find  a  ready  market,  being  compressed 
to  solidity  by  a  special  machine.  This  machine 
bales  five  tons  of  shavings  in  ten  hours,  which 
is  about  the  daily  surplus  of  a  fair-sized  planing- 
mill.     One  operator  does  all  the  work. 

Such  shavings  are  used  largely  for  burning 
lime,  they  form  an  economical  fuel  for  making 
steam,  being  consumed  slowly  and  developing  a 
heat  almost  as  intense  as  that  of  good  coal. 

In  North  Carolina  vast  quantities  of  pine 
needles  are  gathered  and  prepared  for  stuffing 
cushions  and  furniture,  being  so  treated  as  to 
preserve  the  balsamic  odor,  for  which  a  medicinal 
virtue  is  claimed.  Mattresses  filled  with  this 
material  are  largely  sold  for  hospitals. 

An  oil  distilled  from  the  needles  is  put  up  as 
a  medicine,  and  the  needles  themselves  are  utilized 
to  make  bagging. 

Wood  oil  is  now  made  on  a  large  scale  in 
Sweden  from  the  refuse  of  timber  cuttings, 
stumps  and  roots. 
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Society  Verse:    Songs  in  Lighter  Vein 


The  Other  Fetlout'e  GM ro«;«i  Topice 

She  costs  me  not  a  cent  for  flowers, 

Nor  yet  a  single  cent  for  sweets; 
If  to  the  theater  she  goes 

1   never  have  to  buy  the  seats; 
She  does  not  squelch  my  evening  pipe 

To  drag  me  m  the  social  whirl; 
She  leaves  me  to  my  quiet  smoke — 

1  hymn  the  other  fellow's  girl  I 

1  have  to  hear  no  tales  of  woe, 

To  wipe  no  briny  tears  away; 
I  do  not  have  to  sympathize 

0*er  what  her  treacherous  friends  may  say; 
We  never  quarrel;  hence  Fm  spared 

The  epithets  that  women  hurl, 
And,  too,  the  silly  making  up-^ 

I   hymn  the  other  fellow's   girl! 

Her  moods  to  me  no  difference  make; 

I  quite  enjoy  a  change,  you  see; 
And  she  be  cold,  I  like  her  so; 

She's  handsome  on  her  dignity. 
If,  otherwise,  she's  moved  to  dote. 

And  to  a  manly  breast  would  curl, 
There's  no  face  powder  on  my  coat — 

I   hymn  the  other  fellow's  girl  I 

Changing  Her  Mind Alfred  Perceval  Qrauee* 

As  I  rowled  on  my  side-car  to  Santry  Fair, 
I  chanced  round  a  corner  on  Rose  Adair, 
Her  shoes  in  her  hands,  as  she  took  the  track, 
And  a  fowl  in  a  basket  upon  her  back. 

"Step  up,  Miss  Rose!     Och!  that  bird's  luck, 
Attendin'  the  fair  as  Rose's  duck. 
As  Rose's  duck,  as  Rose's  duck!" 

"No!  Shawn  Magee,  the  bird's  a  goose, 
And  to  travel  with  two,  there's  no  sort  of  use." 

At  Holly's  House Mary  M.  Currier Town  and  Country 

When  I  take  tea  at  Molly's  house — 

I  say  it  with  regret— 
I  scarcely  notice  who  is  there, 
And  what  they  say,  and  what  they  wear 

I  speedily  forget. 

When  I  take  tea  at  Molly's  house 

The  only  one  I  see 
Is   Molly  sitting  there  demure; 
And  of  but  one  thincr  I  am  sure — 

That  Molly  smiles  at  me. 

When  I  take  iea  at  Molly's  house. 

This,   only,   I   would   say: 
"Sweet  Molly,  come  and  pour  the  tea, 
And  sweeten  it  with  smiles  for  me 

At  my  house  every  day." 

Progress  of  the  0 George  W.  Steuens Toledo  Times 

When  I  was  turning  thirty  years 

I  used  to  comb  my  hair 
And  heave  a  heavy  sigh  to  note 

The  thinness  growing  there. 


*Songs  of  Erin:  a  collection  of  Fifty  Folk  Songs. 
Words  by  Alfred  Perceval  Graves.  Boosey  &  Co.j 
London. 


I  held  my  mirror  up  to  view. 

As  you  have  done,  I  know, 
The  spot  appearing  in  the  back 
Just  like 

A  little  o. 

And,  as  the  years  progressed,  in  vain 

I  strived  to  blot  it  out 
And  tried  all  sorts  of  patent  stuff. 

As  you  have  tried,  no  doubt; 
But -naught,  alas!  could  stop  it,  for 

Its  mission  was  to  grow, 
And  now,  at  thirty-five,  I  have 
A  somewhat 

Larger— O. 

I  contemplate  with  sinking  heart 

The  work  of  future  years. 
For  Time,  with  his  relentless  scythe, 

Is  mowing  towards  my  ears. 
All  hope  is  lost,  there's  naught  to  do 

But  sit  and  let  it  go, 
O,  Time,  reverse  your  steps  and  give 
Me  back 

My   little   o! 

But  what's  the  use  of  worrying. 

We're   many,  hand  in  hand, 
And  hairs  are  like  the  hour  glass  and 

Its  ever  falling  sand, 
And,  sooth!  of  all  my  jollv  friends 

The  joUiest  I  know 
Are  those  who  have  the  roundest  and 
The  largest 

Kind  of—  O. 

His  Degree Baltimore  American 

Thomas  Henry  Bliggerson 
Longed  for  a  degree. 
"Like  to  sign 
This  name  of  mine 
With  a  tail  of  LL.D.," 

Said  he, 

"Or  a  Ph.D.,  or  a  plain  A.B., 

Or  any  old  letters  would  give  me  glee." 

And  he  gave  away 

All  his  cash  one  day 
To  a  school  and  a  college  and  a  iibraree. 

Thomas  Henry  Bliggerson 
Looked  for  his  degree — 

Watched  the  mail 

Till  hope  would  fail. 
For  a  note  to  give  him  trlee. 

You  see. 

He  fully  expected  he  would  be 
At  once  created  an  X.Y.  Z., 

Or  an  LL.D.,- 

Or  a  plain  A.B.; 
But  the  poor  man  wasn't  even  1-2-3. 

Thomas  Henry  Bliggerson 

Now  has  his  degree. 

Each  thing  sent 

His  establishment 
Bears  mystic  letters  three. 

You  see, 
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There  was  no  more  cash  in  his  treasury, 
And  he  went  down  into  bankruptcy. 

So  the  credit  men. 

With  a  large  fat  pen, 
Write  'T.  H.  BUggerson,  C.  O.  D." 

When  Dolly  Would  A  Shopping  Qo    Roy  Farrell  Greene . .  Frank  Leslie  s 

No  stretch  of  canvas  sign  I  need, 

No  handbill  pressed  into  my  hand, 
Nor  page-advertisement  to  read 

That  I  the  all  may  understand. 
By  just  the  clinging,  loving  way 

She  welcomes  me,  I've  come  to  know 
The  morrow  must  be  bargain  day, 

And  Dolly  would  a-shopping  go. 

My  quite  suspicious  nature  scents, 

By  just  her  coddling  mood,  a  sign 
That  something  sold  at  fifty  cents 

Has  been  marked  down  to  forty-nine. 
The  pats,  to  soften  me  devised, 

And  loving  hugs,  by  these  I  know 
A  bargain  sale's  been  advertised. 

And   Dolly  would  a-shopping  go. 

An  easy  chair  she'll  place  for  me, 
The  evening  paper  bring,  and  then 
I  wonder  if  this  sorcery 
To  me  will  mean  a  five  or  ten. 

"You'll  let  me  oflF  with  five,  you  say, 
"Dear  wife?"  (accent  on  dear,  you  know) 

That's  luck,  when  comes  a  bargain  day 
And  Dolly  would  a-shopping  go! 

My  Lady' 8  Slippers R.  D.  W. Life 

Two  bits  of  satin  deftly  cut,  and  sewn 
To  humbler  leather  of  the  length  and  span 

Titania  might  have  chosen  for  her  own; 
Two  curving  arches  fashioned  on  the  plan 

A  King  has  lent  his  name  to,  lifting  high 
Her  daintv  feet  above  all  earthly  things, 
While  lighting  each  its  way  a  brilliant  flings 

Its  rays  to  guide  her  as  she  passes  by. 
Oh,  fairy  wonders  of  the  craftsman's  art. 

What  elfin  trick  is  this  that  you  have  played 

That  you  should  thus  misguide  a  trusting  maid! 
You've  led  her,  wandering,  straight  into  my  heart. 

Judge 


An  Idyl ^. Edwin  L.  Sabtn. 


The  pansies  to  the  pathway  flock, 

And  lift  their  quaint  grimaces; 
The  peony  and  hollyhock 

Bend  forward  eager  faces 
And  every  flower  is  held  in  thrall, 

And  every  bud  uncloses, 
To  greet  the  fairest  of  them  all — 

My  love  among  the  roses. 

The  marigold  a-quivcr  seems — 

Her  hand  passed  lightly  o'er  it. 
The  tiger-lily-  blissful  dreams 

She  on  her  bosom  wore  it. 
The  poppy's  crimson  fires  to  flame — 

The  humblest  flower  that  grows  is 
Transformed,  and  never  is  the  same 

When  she's  among  the  roses. 

But  sudden  every  stem  and  spray 
Uprears  its  head  in  wonder, 

A   breathless   silence    spreads    its   way 
From  bush  to  violet  un  'cr. 


And  now  a  titter  soft  is  heard — 
The  sunflowers  tell  the  posies — 
"He's  kissed  her!"  shouts  a  humming-bird. 
'Tis  love  among  the  roses. 

When  Polly  Danced  the  Minuet Adella  Washer Smart  Set 

Now  high  and  clear,  then  low  and  sweet, 
The  music  rippled  through  the  air. 

While   waxen   candles   shed  soft  light 
Upon  the  gay  throng  gathered  there. 

The  fragrant  breath  of  new-mown  hay 
Came  from  the  fields  that  lay  outside, 

And  perfume  from  the  roses  stole 
Through  doors  and  windows  open  wide. 

The  dusky  fiddlers'  rosined  bows 

Flew  o'er  the  quick  responding  strings, 
And  love  tripped  with  the  dancers  gay, 
,   And  touched  them  with  his  shining  wings. 

The  powdered  hair  framed  faces  young. 
Their  coats  were  gay  as  Joseph's  own. 

And  tongues  and  feet  as  lightly  flew 
As  seed  from  ripened  thistles  blown. 

Epigrams  From  the  Qreek...Q.  Leveson  Qou/er  ...Spectator  (.London) 

("Laus  Veneris." — Asclepiades;  Samos,  I.,  2.) 
Sweet  to  thirsty  throats  in  summer  is  the  draught 

of  snow, 
Sweet  to  sailors  after  winter  spring's  first  blossoms 

blow; 
Sweetest  though  when  one  cloak  covers 
Two    glad    lovers. 


("Love    and    the    Scholar."— Marcus    Argentarius, 
I.,  4.) 
As  I  read  Hesiod  one  day 
Chloris  came  suddenly  my  way; 
I  dropped  the  book  and  cried  for  glee — 
"Old   Hesiod,  that's   enough   for  me!" 


.^.) 


("Lover's  Lips." — Plato,  I.,  5) 
Kissing  Phyllis,  all  my  soul 

To  my  lips  once  found  its  way, 
And  eager  to  attain  the  goal 
Had  very  nearly  passed  away. 

("Love,  the  Runaway." — Mcleager.  L, 
Stop  the  thief!  Raise  hue  and  cry! 

Love,  wild  Love,  has  fled; 
At  the  dawn   I   saw  him  fly 

Laughing    from   my   bed. 
The  boy  is  tearful,  swift  and,  shrill, 

A  chatterbox  and  sly. 
Winged  is  he  and  has  shafts  to  kill, 

There's  boldness  in  his  eye. 


No  father  owns  him:  earth  denies 

The  rascal,  sea  and  air 
Disclaim  him  each.    Where'er  he  flics 

All  hate  him  everywhere; 
More  snares  for  souls  I  fear  he'll  trace. 

See! — ambushed  there  he  lies; 
The  archer's  made  his  lurking  place 

In  Myrrha's  laughing  eyes. 


♦The    numbers    are    those    of    the    epigrams    in 
Mackail's  "Greek  Anthology." 
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Prague Arthur  Symons Harper's 

Wooded  and  watery  Bohemia,  though  indeed  no 
longer  on  the  sea-coast,  might  well  have  seemed 
to  Shakespeare,  if  he  had  really  seen  it,  a  suitable 
place  for  a  tragical  pastoral.  Coming  from  Bay- 
reuth  to  Prague,  one  finds  one's  self,  as  soon  as 
one  has  got  well  beyond  Karlsbad,  in  a  totally 
new  country.  The  very  sky  is  new,  and  I  have 
seen  an  orange  light  of  fire  breaking  through 
barred  clouds  like  a  vision  of  the  gate  of  the 
Venusberg,  which  added  a  new  experience  to 
my  knowledge  of  sunsets.  And  the  country  is  at 
once  wide-reaching  and  mountainous,  rising  into 
pine  woods  above  quiet  rivers,  and  widening  out 
into  green  and  brown  plains,  hedgeless,  with  here 
and  there  a  corn-field,  a  flock  of  geese  herded  by  a 
small  boy,  a  few  goats,  a  few  cows.  All  along 
the  line  people  are  bathing  in  the  rivers,  or  lying 
with  naked  feet  among  the  grass.  A  boatman 
tows  himself  across,  reaching  up  to  a  rope  above 
his  head,  as  he  stands  in  his  flat,  oblong  boat, 
square  at  each  end.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  yet 
gentle,  with  many  delicate  shades  of  green,  fading 
into  hills  on  which  the  mist  turns  the  pine  woods 
purple.  And  Prague  itself,  seen  from  the  Wys- 
sehrad,  once  the  Acropolis  of  the  city,  and  now 
a  melancholy  waste  of  grass  and  crawling  roads 
and  modern  fortifications,  seems  little  more  than 
an  accidental  growth  among  green  fields  and  tree- 
covered  hillsides,  a  wide  land  of  woods  and 
meadows  and  streams.  Seen  from  the  Hradschin, 
the  Kremlin  of  Prague,  it  is  a  city  of  pointed 
spires,  green  domes,  and  red,  many-gabled  roofs, 
through  which  the  Moldau  wanders,  carrying  its 
fiwe.  bridges,  and  it  climbs  the  hill  like  Naples 
rising  to  Camaldoli.  All  Prague  is  red  and  green, 
and  part  of  its  charm  for  one,  not  only  as  one 
looks  down  upon  it,  seeing  the  freshness  of  the 
green  among  the  red,  comes  from  its  homely,  de- 
lightful way  of  filling  up  vacant  spaces  with  grass 
and  trees,  as  in  the  vast  Karlovo  Namesti,  the 
only  city  square  I  know  which  is  almost  a  park, 
laid  out  with  smooth  grass  and  cool  trees  and 
flower-beds  planted  in  patterns,  and  yet  an  actual 
city  square,  closed  in  by  civic  buildings,  with  its 
fourteenth-century  tower  by  the  side  of  what 
was  once  a  Rathhaus,  out  of  whose  windows 
Ziska  had  flung  councillors.  And  the  green  is 
everywhere,  spreading  outward  from  the  fortifica- 
tions, high  above  the  city,  where  the  children  play 
on  the  grass,  spots  of  bright  color,  and  piling 
itself  mountainously  up  the  Nebozizek,  and  soften- 
ing the  river  with  shadows,  and  flowering  out  of 
the  river  in  green  islands. 


Warm,  full  of  repose,  heavy  with  happy  sleep 
at  mid-day,  at  night  the  river-side  becomes  mys- 
terious, a  romance.  The  water  silvers;  with  its 
islands,  from  which  lights  glimmer,  it  might  be 
a  lake,  but  for  the  thunder  of  the  weir,  which 
comes  to  you  as  you  walk  under  the  trees,  or  go 
out  on  a  kind  of  platform  beside  a  dusty  mill, 
from  which  you  see  the  water  rushing  violently 
toward  the  great  wooden  stakes  by  the  bridge. 
Lights  move  on  the  opposite  shore,  at  the  foot 
of  what  seems  a  vast  mountain,  dimly  outlined. 
The  bridge,  at  first  invisible,  a  detached  line  of 
lights,  comes  out  gradually  as  your  eyes  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  night  mist,  in  the  palest 
of  gray,  like  the  ghost  of  a  bridge.  Beyond  and 
above,  the  Hradschin  emerges  in  the  same  ghostly 
outline,  a  long  gray  line  against  the  sky,  out  of 
which  the  cathedral  spire  points  upward.  It  is 
a  view  which  seems  to  have  been  composed,  al- 
most too  full  of  the  romantic  elements  to  be  quite 
natural,  and  it  has  something  of  whatever  is 
strange,  placid,  and  savage  in  the  character  of 
the  Bohemians. 

There  is  one  corner  of  Prague  which  has  kept, 
more  than  any  other,  its  mediaeval  aspect,  com- 
bining in  itself  many  of  the  contrasts  of  this 
contradictory  city :  the  Jewish  quarter,  which  lies 
between  the  Staromestke  Namesti  and  the  river. 
The  synagogue,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  out- 
side like  a  monstrous  dwelling,  inside  like  a 
dungeon,  made  in  the  image  of  a  wizard's  cell, 
with  its  low  roof  and  heavy  walls,  black  with 
age,  pierced  with  narrow  windows,  its  railed-ofF 
space  in  the  center,  in  which  a  chair  and  desk 
seem  to  await  a  scribe,  its  narrow  seats,  each 
with  its  little  desk,  its  tall  candelabra  and  mean 
candlesticks,  in  some  of  which  a  candle  is  gutter- 
ing out,  its  banner  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  III., 
its  suspended  cloth  or  robe,  hung  with  bells  like 
the  robe  of  the  high-priest,  its  strange  ornaments 
of  wood  and  copper,  as  of  some  idolatry  to  which 
graven  images  had  never  lent  grace,  concentrates 
in  itself  all  the  horror  of  the  Ghetto.  And  the 
Ghetto  swarms  about  it  in  a  medley  of  narrow 
streets  and  broad  empty  spaces,  a  pestilent  circle 
of  evil  smells,  and  half-naked  children,  and  slat- 
ternly Jews  and  Jewesses,  in  the  midst  of  shops  of 
old  books  and  old  clothes,  and  old  houses  with 
coats  of  arms  over  their  doors  and  broken  orna- 
ments on  their  walls. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  a  short 
street  leads  to  the  old  burial-ground,  hidden  be- 
hind its  high  enclosing-wall.  This  graveyard  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  in  which  no  graves  have 
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been  dug  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  carries 
back  the  mind,  as  one  walks  among  its  alleys 
and  garden-plots  of  tombs,  to  an  unknown  anti- 
quity. The  tombstones  are  crowded  and  pressed 
together,  rows  of  them  overlap  the  same  grave, 
and  they  huddle  together  in  a  forced  companion- 
ship, leaning  this  way  and  that,  battered  and 
chipped,  with  worn  lettering  and  broken  orna- 
ments. Most  have  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  with 
symbolical  records  of  tribe  or  name:  a  fish  for 
P^ischer,  a  stag  for  Hirsch,  two  hands  for  the 
tribe  of  Aaron.  Some  are  family  tombs,  in  which 
the  broken  lid  of  a  sarcophagus  shows  a  glimpse 
of  bones  among  the  casual  heapings  of  time. 
Some  are  famous  tombs,  such  as  that  of  Rabbi 
Lowe,  the  friend  of  Tycho  Brahe,  a  tall  slab 
crowned  with  a  cone,  and  still  heaped  with  little 
stones  on  every  ledge,  after  the  Jewish  fashion 
of  commemorating  the  dead.  But  now  all  cling 
together  in  a  sad  equality. 

The  sky  was  turning  toward  sunset  as  I  wan- 
dered about  the  alleys,  under  the  trees,  and  the 
last  pale  rays  of  the  sun  filtered  through  the 
leaves  and  gave  a  sadder  light  to  the  broken  edges 
of  gray  stone.  Now  and  then  a  blackbird  crossed 
between  the  tombs  and  the  sunlight.  Toward  the 
further  end,  where  the  graves  are  fewer  and  the 
trees  grow  more  freely,  children  were  playing 
on  the  grass.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  one  were 
seeing  all  the  graves  of  all  the  people  who  had 
ever  died.  These  tombs,  as  no  others  had  ever 
done,  seemed  to  sum  up  the  real  meaning  of  our 
memory  of  the  dead,  the  real  way  in  which  they 
crowd  together,  dwindling  miserably,  as  time 
carries  them  further  and  further  away  from  the 
general  memory.  They  were  inexpressibly  hu- 
man, these  poor  gravestones,  on  so  few  of  which 
had  any  people  now  living  come  to  put  the  pious 
stones  of  remembrance. 

Prague,  in  summer,  has  the  aspect  of  a  southern 
rather  than  of  a  northern  city;  for  the  people 
are  out-of-doors  all  day  long,  walking  in  the 
streets  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  walking  in  them, 
and  sitting  under  the  trees  on  the  islands  in  the 
river,  and  in  the  gardens  of  many  cafes,  and  in 
the  parks,  which  lead  into  the  country  in  every 
direction.  They  bring  their  books  and  their  work 
with  them,  they  bring  little  paper  packets  of 
sweets,  and  there  is  generally  a  band  playing  as 
they  sit  at  tables  drinking  their  "white  coffee" 
or  their  beer.  Bohemian  music  has  a  kind  of 
fiery  monotony,  its  polka-beat  marked  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  ceaseless  cymbals,  in  an  orchestra 
arranged  after  a  somewhat  savage  fashion  of  its* 
own.  Popular  music,  and  the  characteristically 
Bohemian  music  of  Dvorak  and  Smetana,  have  a 
singular    mixture    of    barbarism,    of    something 


windy  and  savage,  and  a  kind  of  conventionality. 
There  is  no  passion  in  it,  but  a  sort  of  primitive 
folk-rhythm,  lull  of  surprises  to  the  western  ear, 
with  sudden  spirals  of  the  flutes  and  hautboys, 
leaps  and  clashes  of  the  cymbals,  enveloping  out- 
bursts of  the  brass.  The  people  are  for  the  most 
part  quiet  and  good-humored  people,  in  whom 
it  is  curious  to  trace  the  mixture  of  Slavonic 
and  German  blood.  The  pure  German  type, 
which  begins  to  lessen  at  Karlsbad,  is  hardly  to 
be  seen  at  Prague;  the  faces  are  more  nervous, 
with  sharper  eyes;  the  figures  are  slimmer,  less 
shapeless.  They  are  often  very  blond,  at  times 
very  dark;  and  there  is  something  a  little  wild, 
even  in  the  soft  beauty  of  blond  women,  a  fiery 
sweetness,  a  certain  strangeness,  as  of  unfamiliar 
lights  amid  the  shadows  of  still  water;  a  little 
of  the  soft,  unconscious  savagery  of  the  animals 
man  has  tamed,  but  which  have  never  quite  for- 
gotten the  forest.  But  they  are  not  perilous,  like 
the  Hungarians ;  sly,  sometimes,  but  simple.  Chil- 
dren and  young  girls  are  often  delicious,  with 
their  white  skin  and  pale  gold  hair,  which  in 
some  lights  takes  a  faint  shade  of  green,  like 
the  hair  of  a  certain  portrait  by  Palma  Vecchio, 
known  as  the  portrait  of  his  daughter,  in  the 
gallery  at  Vienna. 


A  Document  from  King  Menelick Reoue  de  Qeographie  iParif\ 

M.  Hugues  Le  Roux,  the  geographer,  has 
just  made  public  the  following  document  given 
to  him  by  the  Sovereign  of  Ethiopia: 

"He  has  vanquished  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Juda,  Menelick  chosen  by  the  Lord,  the  King 
of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia. 

"To  all  who  may  read  this.  Salutation: 

"With  my  authorization  and  help,  M.  Hugues 
Le  Roux  went  to  Wallaga,  and  explored  the 
country  where  the  Didessa  and  the  Blue  Nile 
(Abai)  meet  The  point  of  junction  of  these 
two  rivers  has  never  been  visited  previously  by 
a  European. 

"Therefore  in  testimony  of  my  admiration  for 
my  illustrious  and  great  friend,  M.  Loubet,  presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  I  order  that  the 
mountain  located  between  the  rivers  Didessa  and 
Angher  will  be  called  Loubet  Mountain. 

"Besides,  the  mountain  which  separates  the 
Blue  Nile  (Abai)  from  the  Didessa  River  will 
go  by  the  namje  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
Taiton. 

"Furthermore  the  hills  to  the  right  and  the  left 
of  the  Abai  will  be  called  Ilg,  Chefneux,  Hugues 
Le  Roux  and  Soucy. 

"I  give  this  letter  to  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  in 
testimony  of  my  satisfaction  concerning  his  trip 
of  exploration. 
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"Written  at  Addis  Alem,  May  the  ninth,  of 
the  year  of  grace  1890,  corresponding  to  the 
year  1901  new  style." 


in  a  South  Dakota  Caoe New  York  Press 

The  vagaries  of  the  lights  as  the  torch-bearers 
move  about  bring  out  myriad  marvelous  shades 
of  coloring  as  the  glints  flash  through  the  snowy 
globules  and  the  frost  petals.  At  one  point  in  the 
rocks  a  Noah's  beard  hangs,  and  from  it  long 
frost  strings  like  fine  silver  wire  and  fully  two 
feet  long  depend.  The  brilliancy  of  the  frost- 
coated  walls  and  ceiling  when  all  the  torches  are 
blazing  cannot  be  likened  to  anything  ever  seen 
by  the  visitor.  The  frost  petals  give  out  a  wealth 
of  coloring  more  picturesque  than  that  which 
crystal  reflects,  while  the  pure  white  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling  makes  a  dazzling  picture,  set  as  it  is 
with  the  blackness  of  the  shadows  beyond. 

Reluctantly  the  party  leaves  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  prepares  to  go  still  deeper  into  the 
earth.  The  Corkscrew  Path — appropriately 
named — for  it  is  only  a  winding  trail  leading 
down  around  a  deep,  dark  hole,  brings  the  visitors 
to  the  banks  of  Dante's  Inferno.  This  is  a  pit, 
the  depth  of  which  is  unknown. 

From  Dante's  Inferno  it  is  a  short  journey  to  a 
still  lower  level  to  reach  the  Monte  Christo 
Palace,  the  Assembly  Room  and  the  Fair  Grounds. 
These  chambers  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
below  the  entrance,  and  from  Dante's  Inferno  to 
this  lower  level  it  is  a  constant  change  of  rock 
formations  and  subterranean  scenery,  bewildering 
to  a  person  who,  for  the  first  time,  makes  a  trip 
in  a  great  cavern.  The  chamber  called  the  Fair 
Grounds  is  an  immense  hall,  two  hundred  feet 
long  and  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  wide, 
with  a  great  high  dome  in  the  center.  To  reach 
the  lowest  level  of  the  cave  it  is  necessary  to  go 
from  the  Fair  Grounds  through  Alpine  Pass — a 
narrow,  uncertain  pathway — to  a  hole  which 
leads  to  the  Blue  Grotto.  This  trip  from  the 
Fair  Grounds  to  the  Blue  Grotto  is  attended  with 
some  peril  and  is  attempted  only  by  the  most 
daring  of  sightseers.  The  hole  through  which 
you  must  pass  to  get  to  the  lowest  level  is  only 
large  enough  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  one  per- 
son comfortably  and  that  person  must  use  the 
utmost  care  or  he  is  in  danger  of  getting  an  ugly 
fall.  The  Blue  Grotto  is  on  the  five-hundred- 
foot  level  and  its  sides  and  roof  are  lined  with 
heavy  blue  boxwork.  Four  distinct  formations 
of  rock  have  been  encountered  thus  far:  first, 
the  regular  limestone,  then  the  red  stone,  next 
the  pink  colored  rock,  and  fourth,  blue  stone.  The 
Blue  Grotto  is  a  grotto,  indeed,  in  appearance. 
Many  of  those  who  have  explored  Wind  Cave 


think  it  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  caverns. 
Along  its  sides  are  many  recesses  and  from  the 
roof  depend  a  few  stalactites.  The  deep  blue  of 
die  rock  and  the  peculiar  formations  of  the  pyra- 
mid-like piles  that  are  met  at  every  turn  make  a 
never-ending  scenic  marvel  to  the  sightseer. 

By  what  convulsion  of  nature  or  at  what  time 
in  the  world's  history  this  marvelous  cave  was 
formed  only  the  scientists  can  determine.  It 
offers  a  rich  field  for  study  for  the  geologists, 
and  will  probably  be  the  Mecca  for  them  for 
years  to  come.  But  aside  from  the  scientific 
problems  this  cave  provides  for  the  geologists 
and  others  it  will  no  doubt,  once  it  is  appropriated 
by  the  Government  and  made  a  national  park, 
be  a  point  of  great  attraction  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  West  but  to  travelers  and  others 
who  find  in  the  marvels  of  nature  a  field  for 
profound  thought  and  study. 


A  Day  in  the  Fardes Ellxabeth  Taylor Oood  Words 

The  fjelds,  usually  so  silent  and  grim,  this 
morning  resound  with  the  shouts  of  men,  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  and  plaintive  bleating  of  half  wild 
sheep  being  driven  down  to  slaughter.  One  man, 
who  has  preceded  the  others,  bears  on  his  shoul- 
ders a  shaggy  black  sheep.  He  puts  his  burden 
down  a  few  yards  away,  and  leans  up  against 
a  boulder  to  rest.  What  a  subject  for  a  painting 
he  would  make  in  his  picturesque  Faroe  dress, 
with  its  knee  breeches,  brass  buttons,  and  moc- 
casins of  tanned  sheep-skin.  He  has  loosened  his 
red  neck  scarf,  and  pushed  back  his  long  striped 
cap,  showing  the  tawny  hair  which  lies  in  close 
wet  rings  about  his  handsome  flushed  face.  At 
his  feet  lies  the  bound  sheep,  against  his  knee 
presses  his  dog,  glancing  up  at  his  master  with 
loving  eyes.  Whether  the  background  of  the 
picture  be  the  snowy  fields,  or  the  wide  stretches 
of  sea,  either  would  be  appropriate.  A  hill -sheep 
and  a  codfish  represent  his  sources  of  livelihood. 
He  is  a  mountaineer  and  fisherman,  and  this  dual 
existence  has  preserved  for  him  the  splendid 
physique  which  is  his  rightful  inheritance  from 
Norse  ancestors.  For  the  Faroe  folk  are  true 
Norsemen,  descendants  of  those  proud  old  Vik- 
ings who,  not  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  as- 
sumption of  royal  authority  by  Harold,  the  fair- 
haired,  fled  from  Norway  to  these  islands  and 
to  Iceland  during  the  ninth  century.  The  poverty 
of  the  Faroes  and  their  isolated  position  midway 
between  Scotland  and  Iceland  have  prevented 
much  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  and 
►  the  peasants,  in  their  mode  of  living  and  thinking, 
have  changed  far  less  than  those  of  continental 
countries. 
I  watch  the  men  and  sheep  until  they  disappear 
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down  the  steep  trail,  and  am  just  settling  down  to 
work  again  when  1  see  a  little  Faroe  boy  ap- 
proaching, jumping  lightly  from  rock  to  rock. 
As  he  reaches  me,  he  pulls  off  his  cap,  murmurs 
bashfully  "Godan  Morgun/'  and  hands  me  a  note. 
I  divine  at  once  its  contents.  It  concerns  a  long 
talked  of  trip  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Naal- 
soe.  Three  weeks  ago  the  Hovedlajrer,  or  head- 
teacher,  asked  me  to  accompany  him  *'the  first 
pleasant  day.''  He  is  to  hold  an  examination  in 
a  small  village,  and  while  he  is  engaged  I  can 
explore  the  neighborhood. 

An  hour  lat§r  the  Hovedlaerer's  boat  is  fairly 
flying  over  the  sea,  rowed  by  six  stalwart  oars- 
men. I  must  confess  that  as  I  embark  some 
doubts  come  to  mind.  Have  I  not  heard  of  that 
clergyman  who,  intending  to  make  a  call  on 
Fugloe,  an  island  in  the  north,  was  storm-bound 
there  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  of  another  clergy- 
man who,  going  forth  confidently  to  take  a  mid- 
day dinner  with  a  parishioner  on  another  island, 
was  separated  from  home  and  family  more  than 
four  months.  But  these  were  "out-lying  islands," 
surrounded  by  dangerous  seas,  whereas  Naalsoe 
is  in  sight,  only  five  miles  away. 

As  we  leave  the  harbor,  Thorshavn  seems  to 
disappear  as  if  by  magic.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lit- 
the  capital  is  composed  of  weather-worn  cabins, 
built  on  and  among  ledges  of  basaltic  rock.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  turf,  the  grasses  growing 
long  and  thick,  so  that  the  town  harmonizes  with 
the  surrounding  fields,  and  at  a  short  distance  one 
can  define  its  limits  only  by  the  curling  blue 
smoke  of  peat  fires. 

The  sea  to-day  is  still  rough,  but  with  these 
skilled  boatmen  one  need  not  feel  afraid.  Mid- 
way they  rest  on  their  oars,  and  pass  around  a 
tin  can  filled  with  corn  brandy.  As  they  drink, 
each  man  shouts  the  old  Norse  pledge  "Skol  !*' 
and  "Tak  !*'  (thanks)  reply  his  companions. 

Our  landing-place  at  Naalsoe  is  like  most  of 
the  tiny  Faroe  villages.  There  is  a  church,  where 
a  sermon  is  preached  by  the  Thorshavn  pastor 
once  in  three  weeks,  a  shop  or  two,  and  a  cluster 
of  houses,  several  being  of  fair  size,  and  less 
primitive  in  arrangement.  In  one  of  these  we 
receive  a  pleasant  welcome  from  a  pretty  Faroe 
woman,  whose  husband  is  not  only  a  skilled  fisher- 
man, but  an  excellent  taxidermist,  and  wise  in 
matters  pertaining  to  life  on  the  bird  crags. 

The  preliminary  step  to  the  transaction  of 
Faroe  business  is  to  partake  of  coffee  and  small 
cakes.  This  having  been  done  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  the  Hovedlaerer  repairs  to  the  ex- 
amination, while  I  sally  forth  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  In  three  minutes  I  find  it  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  Viking,  who  has  just  returned 


from  some  festive  occasion  in  the  capital.  He 
greets  me  as  an  old  friend,  calls  me  "Thou  bless- 
ed," shakes  hands  cordially,  and  insists  upon 
showing  me  the  dreadful  remains  of  a  recently 
stranded  whale.  On  the  way  he  warbles  glee- 
fully fragments  of  a  ballad  about  "Torkills  dotur," 
and,  being  unsteady  on  his  legs,  urges  me  to  sit 
down  and  have  a  chat,  indicating  an  especially 
marshy  bit  of  ground.  Having  seen  the  whale, 
which  surpasses  my  worst  expectations,  I  craftily 
manage  to  lose  my  escort  in  the  labyrinths  of 
village  lanes,  and  escape  to  the  "infield,"  or  culti- 
vated lands  bordering  the  houses. 

Among  the  rocky  fields  stand  several  cabins 
built  of  rough  stones  and  turf,  used  for  drying 
barley.  The  cold^  summers  here  never  ripen  the 
grain,  and  after  it  is  cut  in  October,  it  must  l>e 
subjected  to  a  strong  heat  for  twenty- four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  A  great  fire  of  peats  is  built 
on  a  high  raised  hearth  of  stone,  about  five  feet 
above  it  wooden  beams  support  laths  fastened 
several  inches  apart.  These  are  covered  with  a 
layer  of  straw,  on  which  unthreshed  barley  is 
spread  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  allowed 
to  dry.  Passing  near  a  cabin,  I  venture  to  peep 
in,  and  there  see  a  group  worthy  of  Millet's 
brush.  Three  women,  with  skirts  kilted  high 
and  heads  bound  up  like  Millet's  "Gleaners,"  are 
treading  out  the  grain  with  their  bare  feet.  Their 
bodies  slightly  bending,  and  hands  resting  on  their 
hips,  they  trot  to  and  fro,  singing  as  they  go 
snatches  of  some  Faroe  peasant  song.  The  air 
is  luminous  with  golden  dust,  and  the  firelight 
flashes  over  their  strong  supple  bodies  and  large 
fair  faces.  It  is  a  charming  picture,  and  a  rare 
one  in  these  days  of  machine  labor. 

I  find  the  whole  affair  so  fascinating,  and 
the  company  of  my  kindly  entertainers  so  pleas- 
ant, that  an  hour  slips  away  unnoticed,  and  I  have 
little  time  for  further  explorations  before  the 
Hovcdla?rer  is  ready  to  return  to  Thorshavn.  The 
Faroe  days  are  very  short  in  early  Noveml>er, 
and  as  we  cross  the  fjord  again,  the  sunset  clouds 
have  turned  to  violet  above  the  Stromsoe  Moun- 
tains. In  the  fast  gathering  dusk  we  pass  under 
the  small  fort,  where  a  solitary  figure  paces  up 
and  down.  He  is  one  of  the  six  marines  that 
comprise  the  military  strength  of  Thorshavn. 
To-day  the  man's  duty  is  to  watch  for  an  overdue 
steamer  coming  from  Iceland,  and,  when  seen,  to 
run  up  the  Danish  flag  at  the  tall  flagstaff  as  a 
signal  to  Thorshavn  of  the  coming  vessel. 

The  codfish  boats  are  returning  in  a  strag- 
gling line  as  we  reach  the  landing.  Here  we 
cannot  see  the  fort,  but  the  men  in  the  farthest 
boat  have  just  spied  the  signal,  and  faintly  across 
the  water  sounds  a  voice,  "Damperen  kommer !" 
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(the  steamer  comes !)  From  boat  to  boat  sweeps 
the  sound  like  an  incoming  wave,  as  sonorous 
voices  join  the  chorus,  and  "Damperen  komraer !" 
cry  the  children's  shrill  voices  up  and  down  the 
steep  lanes. 

Were  the  steamer  coming  from  Denmark  bear- 
ing the  mails  and  supplies,  half  of  Thorshavn 
would  soon  besiege  the  Post  Office.  But  she  is 
homeward  bound,  her  swept  decks  and  crushed 
boats  showing  what  a  struggle  she  has  had  with 
Icelandic  gales.     So  the  Post  Office  is  neglected, 


and  I  climb  with  the  Hovedlaerer  up  to  his  pleas- 
ant grass-roofed  house,  where  the  Frue  Hoved- 
laerer is  superintending  the  serving  of  codfish 
fresh  from  the  sea,  potatoes  and  "Katrine- 
blomnie"  pudding,  or  "budding,"  as  the  Dane 
hath  it.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  I  receive 
these  delectable  viands  is  not  displeasing  to  the 
Frue  Hovedlaerer's  hospitable  soul.  Afterward, 
in  the  drawing-room,  creamy  coffee  and  "kiks" 
arc  served,  and  a  half  hour  later  I  start  home- 
ward under  my  host's  kindly  guidance. 


Modern  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Sanitation 


The  Degradation  of  Food Lancet  {London) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  past 
decade  food  has  undergone  a  steady  degradation, 
and  this  cannot  be  without  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  race.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  tampering 
with  food  relate  to  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper 
article  rather  than  to  the  addition  of  an  in- 
jurious substance.  The  common  defense  is  that 
modern  conditions  of  life  make  substitution  a 
necessity.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  logic  of  such 
a  defense — ^at  least,  in  a  number  of  instances.  It 
is  urged,  for  instance,  that  jam  or  marmalade 
cannot  be  made  without  the  addition  of  glucose 
which  prevents  the  preserve  from  crystallizing. 
Now  long  before  glucose  was  a  household  word 
jams  and  marmalade  were  made — and  very  good 
they  were,  too — consisting  entirely  of  sugar  and 
fruit.  In  the  same  way  we  are  told  that  beer 
must  be  brewed  from  sugar  and  that  brewing 
exclusively  from  malt  presents  untold  difficulties. 
Again,  golden  syrup,  which  used  formerly  to  be 
the  refined  syrup  of  molasses,  consists  largely 
now  of  artificial  sugar,  which  is  doubtless  a  more 
marketable  product  but  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  cane  sugar.  Yet  again,  we  are  told  that 
the  public  demand  a  perfectly  white  loaf  of  bread, 
the  truth  in  reality  being  that  machinery  has 
produced  a  roller  flour  which  is  an  inferior  thing 
to  the  now,  we  suppose,  extinct  stone-milled  flour. 
Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied.  We 
could  wish  that  all  those  keeping  house  would 
made  up  their  minds  seriously  to  return  to  the 
excellent  custom  of  preparing  many  articles  of 
food  for  themselves  at  home.  Who  does  not  ad- 
mit the  charm  of  home-made  bread,  home-brewed 
beer,  or  home-made  jam,  and  simply  because  they 
are  known  to  be  made  from  an  honest  formula 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  from  good 


materials  which  yield  a  palatable  product  ?  Even 
in  the  country  good  old-fashioned  wheaten  bread, 
with  that  fascinating  brown  color  of  rich  wheaten 
flour,  containing  the  entire  nutritious  portions 
of  the  berry  and  possessing  that  delightful  wheat- 
en flavor,  now  seldom,  if  ever,  characteristic  of 
bread,  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  baker's  loaf 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  tasteless,  insipid  article  which  re- 
quires a  considerable  appetite  before  the  idea  of 
eating  it  can  be  entertained.  No  wonder  that 
the  taste  for  bread  is  steadily  diminishing,  and  un- 
doubtedly less  bread  is  consumed  than  used  to  be 
the  case.  As  is  well  known,  bread  contains  al- 
most every  element  of  food  necessary  for  exist- 
ence, but  we  should  be  sorry  for  the  person  who 
tried  to  subsist  entirely  upon  the  modern  unin- 
teresting loaf  made  from  blanched  roller  mill 
flour.  It  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  de- 
gradation of  the  teeth  so  noticeable  amongst  us 
now  is  due  to*  roller  milling  having  largely  sup- 
planted stone  milling.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. The  degradation  of  food  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  and  is  bound  to  lead  sooner  or  later 
to  the  degradation  of  the  eater.  No  movement 
could  confer  greater  blessing  upon  the  people 
than  that  which  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  return 
to  the  older  and  more  rational  methods  of  pre- 
paring food.  Let  us  see  more  of  the  home-made 
article  than  we  now  see;  let  us  return  to  more 
palatable  food  and  to  food  that  will  do  more 
good  than  the  machine-made  stuffs  and  the  end- 
less series  of  substitutes.  In  all  the  schools 
throughout  the  land  we  would  have  the  children 
taught  the  advantage  of  home-made  food,  and 
how  that  bread,  fruit,  jam,  or  even  beer  and 
cider  can  be  made  at  home.  It  would  encourage 
a  spirit  of  industry,  it  would  give  us  palatable 
and  nourishing  articles  to  eat  or  drink,  and  might 
have  a  very  wholesome  effect  upon  those  who 
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seem  deliberately  to  attenuate  food  as  much  as 
possible  or  who  pay  no  regard  to  its  naturally 
endowed  palatability. 


Quaek  Medicine a Petit  Journal  {Parlay 

If  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  France  was  strictly  enforced,  everybody  would 
be  sent  to  jail.  Is  it  extreme  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bor ?  or  is  it  only  the  desire  to  show  our  universal 
science?  The  fact  is  that  I  have  seldom  seen 
one  of  my  countrymen,  even  if  he  has  only  studied 
to  be  a  tinsmith  or  a  woodchopper,  resist  the 
temptation  of  warmly  recommending  to  a  patient 
or  to  his  family,  some  treatment,  the  efficacy  of 
which  has  been  asserted  to  him.  And  the  most 
comical  part  of  it  is  that  often  the  family  or  the 
patient  follow  blindly  the  medical  advice  of  a 
man  to  whom  they  would  not  entrust  the  winding 
up  of  their  clock.  This  sort  of  thing  encourages 
the  improvised  doctors.  They  are  not  satisfied 
to  prescribe  for  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Indeed,  they  give  their  services  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  often  visit  patients.  Sometimes  also, 
at  the  end  of  their  career,  they  publish  a  volume 
containing  their  experience. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
discover  one  of  these  books,  and  when  I  am 
downhearted,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  read  it.  I 
have  found  that  it  constitutes  the  best  cure  for 
hypochondria,  a  cure  certainly  not  named  by  the 
author,  judging  from  the  seriousness  with  which 
he  recommends  his  remedies.  You  are  no  more 
in  a  hurry  than  I  am,  so  let  me  enumerate  a  few 
of  them: 

"127. — For  Catarrh. — Make  an  omelette  with 
twelve  fresh  eggs,  twelve  white  onions  and  125 
grains  of  white  grease;  keep  it  on  the  stomach 
all  night." 

**i82. — For  a  Cold. — When  the  patient  is  a  man, 
take  a  male  cat,  cut  it  open,  chop  its  head,  apply 
it  on  the  chest  for  five  hours." 

"183. — Same  Affection. — Heat  some  oats  in  the 
oven  until  roasted;  sprinkle  with  vinegar;  wrap 
between  two  pieces  of  linen,  and  apply  on  the 
kidneys  between  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the 
abdomen."  This  anatomy  which  places  the  kid- 
neys between  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the 
abdomen  makes  one  dream.  "This  remedy  is  ex- 
cellent for  an  abandoned  person."  I  suppose  that 
the  author  means  a  person  abandoned  by  the 
physicians,  and  not  by  his  father  and  mother. 

"864. — Fever. — Take  a  spider's  web ;  blow  on  it 
to  remove  the  dust;  roll  it;  place  it  inside  of  the 
stone  inside  of  a  prune,  and  eat  the  prune."  What 
pleases  me  in  this  prescription  is  the  concession 
made  to  the  feelings  of  people  who  may  have 
a  delicate  stomach.    To  refuse  to  swallow  a  spid- 


er's web  from  which  the  dust  has  been  carefully 
removed,  would  prove  that  the  patient  has  no 
desire  to  be  cured. 

"876. — Same  Affection. — Place  three  yellow 
snails  on  one  wrist  and  two  on  the  other;  leave 
them  there  forty-eight  hours."  There  must  be 
some  mistake  here.  Which  wrist  is  entitled  to 
three  snails  ?  Which  one  should  be  satisfied  with 
two?  Grave  problem!  Besides,  it  is  very  nice 
to  say,  "Leave  them  there  forty-eight  hours." 
Suppose  the  snails  refuse  to  stayr"  How  can  we 
persuade  them  to  remain? 

"1202. — Sore  Throat. — If  the  palate  aches,  have 
some  one  to  pull  three  hairs  at  the  top  of  your 
head."  By  applying  this  system,  the  gentlemen 
whose  throats  are  sensitive  will  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  priests  with  the  "tonsure." 

"1843. — Ophthalmy. — Remove  the  shell  from 
two  snails  and  apply  them  to  the  eyes  until  cured. 
(This  may  take  a  long  time.)  Wash  occasion- 
ally with  tepid  water  and  wear  rubber  shoes." 
What  I  admire  most  in  this  prescription  is  the 
last  recommendation,  which  is  quite  unexpected. 

"285. — Whooping-Cough. — Drink  water  from  a 
bucket  previously  used  by  a  horse." 

The  author  recommends  unexpected  resort  to 
all  kinds  of  ingredients,  plants  and  animals.  The 
quantity  of  toads  he  employs  is  astounding.  He 
uses  them  in  poultices,  orders  them  to  be  kept 
within  reach  of  the  mouth,  and  prescribes  them 
to  be  carried  in  the  pockets  during  three,  seven, 
or  nine  days.  "If  the  animal  dies,"  obligingly 
remarks  the  author,  "take  another  one."  I  sup- 
pose that  if  it  is  the  patient  who  dies,  another 
patient  can  be  secured  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment. 

You  may  think  that  I  exaggerate;  but  I  hold 
the  volume  at  the  disposal  of  the  incredulous.  Its 
title  reads  modestly:  The  Benefactor  of  Human- 
ity; Secrets  from  Nature  to  Cure  all  Kinds  of 
Diseases  and  preserve  Health,  containing  2,000 
Recipes,  the  Efficacy  of  which  has  been  Recog- 
nized at  all  Times  and  in  all  Places  by  Thousands 
of  People  who  have  Tried  them.  The  following 
motto  sums  up  the  scientific  method  of  the  Bene- 
factor: "Medicine  reduced  to  its  simplest  expres- 
sion and  to  its  greatest  efficacy." 

The  fact  is  that,  considering  such  simple  reme- 
dies, the  prescriptions  of  official  medicine  look 
very  sophisticated  or  rather  remind  one  too  much 
of  the  alembic.  In  England,  however,  they  have 
inaugurated  a  new  treatment  which. does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  very  complicated.  It  is  called 
"the  rest-cure."  The  patient  is  kept  in  bed  and  is 
forbidden  to  move,  read,  write,  or  even  think. 
His  only  occupation  is  to  eat.  At  6  a.  m.,  he  takes 
beef  tea;  at  7,  a  cup  of  black  coffee;  at  8,  oat- 
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meal,  a  cup  of  cream,  one  egg,  bread  and  butter ; 
at  II,  ten  ounces  of  milk;  at  2  p.  m.,  one-half 
pound  of  beefsteak,  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  one 
omelette,  a  large  cup  of  milk;  at  4,  milk,  bread 
and  butter;  at  6,  a  bowl  of  beef  broth;  at  8,  fried 
flounder,  three  slices  of  roasted  lamb,  beans, 
potatoes,  canned  fruits,  cream  and  milk;  at  11, 
for  the  last  meal,  a  bowl  of  beef  soup.  Massage 
and  electricity  complete  the  treatment,  which  is 
very  popular  with  the  British  aristocracy.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  very  popular  also  with  the 
poor  devils  of  the  lower  strata;  but  if  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  cure  is  exceedingly  simple,  its 
application  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  pocket- 
books.  Beef  steaks,  fried  flounders,  milk  and 
coffee  are  expensive,  particularly  in  quantities. 
Possibly,  alas !  this  explains  why  so  many  people 
follow  the  acrobatic  prescriptions  of  some  Bene- 
factor of  Humanity.  If  spiders'  webs,  toads, 
snails  and  frogs  are  doubtful  in  their  curative 
properties,  at  least  they  possess  an  advantage;  it 
is  easy  to  secure  them,  even  when  there  is  no 
money  at  home. 


Cremation Conseroatioe 

In  the  discussion  of  cremation,  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  The  theory 
has  gained  a  victory,  but  there  yet  remams  a 
.  widely  diffused  prejudice  against  the  practise. 
And  yet,  in  this,  man  only  seeks  the  best  method 
of  doing  nature's  work  more  quickly  than  she  can 
do  it  unassisted.  He  only  aims  at  encompassing 
the  rapid  reduction  of  the  body  by  means  of  a 
heat  which  purifies  every  exhalation,  and  leaves 
but  pure,  white,  and  absolutely  harmless  ashes. 
The  ceremony  which  accompanies  the  incinera- 
tion of  a  body  need  not  be  shorn  of  one  item  of 
religious  rite,  and  our  churchyards  may,  without 
fear  of  any  evil  effects,  be  used  as  the  repositories 
of  the  ashes.  One  who  has  witnessed  this  cere- 
mony writes :  "As  we  turned  from  the  incinerator, 
where  we  had  left  the  body  of  our  friend,  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  of  him  still  resting  in  its  rosy 
light,  surrounded  and  enveloped  by  what  seemed 
to  us  as  floods  of  purity.  It  was  grateful,  too, 
to  feel  that  whatever  might  remain  would  be  as 
he  would  wish  it,  clean  and  white,  and,  like  his 
own  pure  self,  without  offense  to  thought  or 
memory.  After  all  that  I  have  seen,  I  must  say 
that  my  feelings  are  completely  changed,  and  that 
the  process  of  incineration  is  so  much  more  at- 
tractive than  anything  which  I  had  ever  con- 
ceived that  I  would  as  much  rather  see  my  dear- 
est friend  cremated  than  buried  as  can  possibly 
be  imagined." 

There  have  been  objections  made  to  cremation 
on   religious   grounds.     We   arc   told  that   it   is 


unscriptural  and  that  it  militates  against  a  belief 
in  the  resurrection.  It  certainly  is  not  forbidden 
in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  some 
commentators  of  undoubted  repute,  such  as  Pusey, 
Bauer,  and  others,  think  that,  in  certain  passages 
of  the  sacred  writings,  they  find  evidence  that 
the  Jews  practised  incineration  as  weU  as  burial. 
The  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  new  cemetery,  made  use  of  these  signifi- 
cant words:  "Here  is  another  acre  of  land  with- 
drawn from  the  food-producing  area  of  the  coun- 
try. I  feel  convinced  that,  before  long,  we  shall 
have  to  face  the  problem,  how  to  bury  the  dead 
out  of  our  sight,  more  practically  and  more  seri- 
ously than  we  have  hitherto  done.  In  the  same 
sense  in  which  *the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,'  I  hold  that  the 
earth  was  made  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the 
living.  No  intelligent  faith  can  suppose  that 
any  Christian  doctrine  is  affected  by  the  manner 
in  which,  or  the  time  in  which,  this  mortal  body 
of  ours  crumbles  to  dust." 

After  thinking  over  the  subject  carefully  let 
us  ask  ourselves  one  or  two  questions.  Firstly, 
are  we  willing  that,  after  death,  our  bodies  shall 
be  so  disposed  of  that,  in  their  decomposition, 
they  shall  constitute  an  element  of  danger  to  our 
survivors  ?  Secondly,  do  we  desire  that  the  bodies 
of  those  whom  we  loved  and  reverenced  on  earth, 
and  on  whose  works  for  the  w- el  fare  of  others 
we  delight  to  dwell,  shall,  so  soon  as  life  has 
departed,  become  the  originators  of  evil  to  man- 
kind ?  If  we  can  answer  "yes"  to  these  questions, 
then  let  us  continue  our  present  methods  of  burial. 
If,  however,  we  do  not  desire  these  things,  let  us 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  operation 
a  better  system. 


The  Health  Food  Fad Pittsburg  Buitetin 

In  the  wild  rush  for  wealth  and  position  the 
stomach  is  forgotten  until  that  patient  organ  pro- 
tests and  the  baleful  lot  of  ills  generalized  as 
"stomach  trouble"  is  let  loose — a  fiendish  host, 
worse  than  those  liberated  when  mythological 
Pandora  let  her  box  be  opened.  And  then  arose 
the  inventor  and  concoctor  of  the  modern  "Health 
Food."  At  first  in  a  modest,  even  obscure  way, 
he  appeared  in  the  guise  of  Graham  biscuit, 
brown  bread  and  the  like,  recommended  by  doc- 
tors and  never  referred  to  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  any  paper.  The  list  of  such  innocuous 
things  grew  apace,  as  people  began  to  think  of 
their  long-suffering  stomachs  and  of  the  diet 
best  suited  for  impaired  digestion.  Then  the 
keen,  far-sighted  men  of  business  looked  out  over 
the  new  small  field  and  scented  profits  therein. 
They  laid  the  chemist  and  the  physician  under 
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tribute  and  sought  out  the  things  which  showed 
by  analysis  that  they  were  easily  digested  and 
nourishing.  Pettijohn  and  other  pioneers  soon 
had  a  host  of  followers,  and  the  popular  fancy 
was  stimulated  by  printer's  ink,  by  "Pure  Food 
Shows,"  and  by  the  fair  "demonstrator"  who 
deftly  serves  health  food  while  you  wait — and 
presents  a  pretty  card  of  the  manufacturer. 
Hence  it  is  that  to-day  there  exist  simply  ava- 
lanches and  floods  of  health  foods  and  of  health 
drinks  wherewith  to  wash  these  foods  down. 
The  merits  and  purity  of  these  prepared,  pre- 
digested,  peptonized  things  are  set  forth  in  ad- 
vertisements and  in  temptingly  worded  circulars 
and  booklets  until  the  wonder  arises  that  any 
living  mortal  should  have  any  stomach  trouble 


whatever.  As  for  this  peculiar  phase  of  gas- 
tronomy, it  is  a  blessing,  if  a  mixed  one.  Its 
advent  is  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  needed. 
The  skilled  chef  is  part  of  the  "menage"  of  every 
good  hotel  and  of  the  domestic  force  in  the  homes 
of  the  wealthy.  The  temptations  to  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking  were  never  so  numerous,  and 
it  is  little  short  of  providential  that  the  era  of 
the  Health  Food  dawned  when  it  did.  There 
may  be  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  the  situa- 
tion, but  that  sort  of  embarrassment  is  far  better 
than  the  sting  of  poverty — the  absence  of  foods 
meet  to  offset  the  ills  of  over-eating  and  over- 
drinking. The  "Health  Food"  fad  is  among  the 
few  fancies  of  the  public  that  combine  a  maxi- 
mum of  antidote  with  a  minimum  of  poison. 


The    Camera    in     Nature    Study 


TheCamera  Hunttr Frank M,  Chapman Outing 

"Where's  your  gun  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  me  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment of  an  Old  Point  sleeper,  by  the  ruddy- 
faced  owner  of  a  regulation  leather  case,  who 
had  just  learnt  that  I,  like  himself,  was  bound  for 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Charles  in  quest  of  bay  birds. 

In  reply  I  pointed  to  a  small  camera  box  at  my 
feet.  ^ 

"What,"  said  he,  "you're  not  going  to  shoot 
with  that  thing?" 

I  explained  that  having  satisfied  my  desire  for 
the  blood  of  snipe  and  plover,  I  was  now  endeav- 
oring to  secure  pictures  of  the  birds  in  life,  but 
his  comment,  "Well,  I'll  be  dog-goned,"  was  all 
too  convincing  evidence  that  I  had  not  made  a 
convert  to  the  cause  of  camera  hunting  and  I 
return  to  the  subject  here  in  a  further  attempt 
to  explain  why  I  "shoot  wfth  that  thing."  We 
hear  much  nowadays  about  hunting  with  a 
camera,  and  all  good  sportsmen  endorse  without 
reserve  the  theory  of  camera  hunting,  but  how 
many  of  them  practise  it?  How  many  have  ac- 
tually substituted  the  camera  for  the  rifle  or  shot- 
gun? 

Let  us,  then,  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  gun  and  camera  with  the  object  of  learning 
whether  the  camera  hunter  is  abnormal,  or  a 
natural  development  of  man's  gradual  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  kinship  with  the  animals  below 
him,  which,  while  it  does  not  cure  the  hunting 
instinct,  stays  his  hand  in  the  killing.  In  other 
words,  will  camera  hunting  increase  and  killing 
decrease?  ...  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
even  ten  thousand  years  will  not  diminish  man's 


instinctive  love  for  the  chase.  That  is  a  com- 
mon inheritance  from  ancestors  whose  lives — 
and  consequently  ours — depended  on  the  success- 
ful employment  of  their  ability  as  hunters.  Suc- 
ceeding ages,  far  from  dulling,  have  apparently 
sharpened  this  innate  desire  on  man's  part  to 
match  his  skill  against  the  cunning  of  a  wild 
creature.  Gun  or  camera,  therefore,  we  have 
an  undisputed  ground  in  our  argument  for  the 
employment  of  either — man's  inherent  love  of 
hunting.  This  point  established,  let  us  return  to 
our  consideration  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  gun  and  camera. 

Your  true  sportsman  demands  that  his  quarry 
shall  be  worthy  his  steel.  The  killing  of  sleeping 
ducks,  trapped  bears  and  the  like  is,  in  his  eyes, 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  His  trophies  are 
valued  primarily,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  were  secured.  But  if  it  were 
only  hunting  he  desired  he  might  exchange  his 
gun  for  a  camera  at  once  with  the  certainty  that 
he  would  be  the  gainer.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  a  duck  is  practically  out  of  camera  range 
at  a  distance  of  over  ten  yards,  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  wiclder  of  a  choke-bore  has  an  advant- 
age over  the  camerist,  an  advantage  that  in- 
creases as  the  size  of  the  game  decreases.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  camera  hunter  must  employ  not 
only  all  the  sportsman's  devices  in  the  way  of 
blinds,  decoys,  etc.,  but  he  must  add  to  them. 
The  Kearton  brothers,  of  England,  use  a  stuffed 
bullock  as  a  kind  of  "stalking  horse."  The  writer 
is  constructing  a  disguise  which  will  turn*  him 
into  a  walking  tree-trunk.  Wholly  aside  from 
the  facts,  therefore,  that  the  same  bird  or  beast 
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may  be  pursued  and  bagged  repeatedly,  and  that 
close  seasons  are  unknown  to  the  animal  photog- 
rapher, the  superiority  ot  the  camera  over  the 
gun,  so  far  as  hunting  is  concerned,  is  so  obvious 
tdat,  doubtless,  only  the  most  enthusiastic  hunter 
would  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former.  Continu- 
ing our  comparison,  we  pass  from  the  question 
of  hunting  to  that  of  the  object  hunted.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  as  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  chase,  a  bag  of  bob-white,  or  of  grouse,  a 
deer,  a  mouse,  or  other  game  bird  or  animal ;  on 
the  other,  a  photograph  of  some  wild  animal  in 
nature.  Which  is  the  more  desirable?  .  .  . 
Experience  leads  me  to  say  that  to  every  hunter 
but  a  market  hunter,  or  a  novice  who  has  never 
killed  the  animal  pictured,  the  photograph  would 
be  considered  the  more  preferable  of  the  two. 
No  one  regards  a  satisfactory  picture  of  an  ani- 
mal in  nature  with  more  interest  and  enthusiasm 
than  a  sportsman.  He  not  only  appreciates  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  was  secured,  but  it  ap- 
peals to  him  as  a  picture,  as  the  best  possible 
substitute  for  nature  itself.  How  frequently  one 
hears  sportsmen  say,  in  describing  some  experi- 
ence, which  has  brought  them  unusually  near  a 
wild  animal,  "H  I'd  only  had  a  camera!"  And 
unless  the  animal  be  one  which  had  never  fallen 
to  their  aim,  the  chances  are  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  camera,  if  there  had  been  one, 
would  have  been  used  in  preference  to  the  gun; 
nor  does  it  require  a  vivid  imagination  to  picture 
the  pride  with  which  the  resulting  picture  would 
be  exhibited  and  re-exhibited.  Why,  then,  since 
apparently  from  every  point  of  view  the  camera 
is  more  desirable  than  the  gun,  is  it  not  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  destructive  weapon  ? 
I  should  say  for  four  reason :  First,  the  camera 
is  too  ineffective,  too  uncertain,  and  satisfactory 
results  are  secured  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Second,  wholly  aside  from  the  question  of  sport, 
there  is  a  pleasure  to  be  found  in  successfully 
using  a  shot-gun  or  rifle  which  has  no  comparable 
counterpart  in  photography  until  one  has  acquired 
complete  command  of  its  technicalities.  Third, 
the  gun  gives  immediate  results;  one  hits  or 
misses;  but  the  developments  of  the  dark-room 
must  be  awaited  before  one  can  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  outcome  of  a  hunt  which  may  have 
occurred  weeks  previously.  The  invention  of  a 
photographic  plate  which,  on  exposure,  would  im- 
mediately become  a  negative,  so  that  on  the 
squeezing  of  bulb  or  pressing  of  button  we  should 
know  exactly  and  at  once  what  we  had  secured, 
would  give  a  great  impetus  to  camera  hunting. 
Fourth,  a  wild  creature  excites  our  curiositv  and 
our  acquisitiveness,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
civilization  the  desire  to  possess  must  be  appeased 


before  we  can  hope  to  substitute  the  camera  for 
the  gun. 

The  first  three  objections  it  is  quite  possible 
may  be  removed  in  our  own  time  by  the  improve- 
ments in  photographic  apparatus,  the  fourth  is 
a  far  different  matter  and  it  doubtless  will  not 
be  overcome  until  the  development  of  our  con- 
stantly increasing  interest  in  nature  brings  us  to 
terms  of  such  intimacy  with  animal  life  that  by 
means  of  small  teaching  collections,  museums, 
and  zoological  gardens  we  shall  have  learned  to 
know  the  more  common  members  of  the  group 
or  groups  of  animals  in  which  we  are  interested. 
Then  this  desire  to  know  definitely,  which 
prompts  us  to  kill,  will  be  gratified  without  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  our  in- 
herent interest  in  animals  will  have  been  so 
aroused  that  we  will  recognize  our  kinship  with 
them  and  in  so  doing  become  their  protectors,  not 
destroyers. 


The  wild  Birds Francis  H.  Herrick Popular  Science 

The  method  of  the  study  and  photography  of 
birds  now  to  be  described  consists  in  first  bring- 
ing the  birds  to  you  and  then  camping  beside 
them.  They  can  thus  be  watched  and  photo- 
graphed at  arm's  length,  or  even  as  near  as  one 
would  hold  a  book  to  read,  and  under  the  most 
perfect  conditions  of  light  and  position,  for  hours 
or  days  at  a  time,  while  quite  unconscious  of  be- 
ing observed.  The  method  dejjends  mainly  upon 
two  conditions:  The  control  of  the  nest  and  the 
concealment  of  the  observer. 

U  the  nest  of  an  oriole,  robin,  flycatcher,  wax- 
wing  or  vireo,  is  fastened  to  any  leafy  branch, 
the  nesting  bough  or  twig  is  cut  off,  carefully 
taken  down,  carried  to  a  convenient  spot  where 
there  is  good  light,  and  firmly  fastened  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground.  The  change  is  one  of 
space  relations  which  may  change  with  every 
passing  breeze,  and  though  it  may  be  of  little 
significance  to  the  birds,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  observer,  since  the  nest  is  now 
but  four  instead  of  forty  or  more  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  screen  of  foliage  which  hid  it 
from  view  has  been  withdrawn.  For 'an  observa- 
tory I  have  adopted  a  green  tent  which  conceals 
the  student  with  his  camera.  The  tent  is  pitched 
beside  the  nest,  and  when  in  use  is  open  only 
at  one  point,  marked  by  a  small  square  window 
in  line  with  the  photographic  lens  and  the  nest. 

By  taking  such  liberties  with  wild  birds,  one 
might  suppose  we  should  bring  destruction  upon 
their  homes  and  all  that  they  contain,  but  happily 
this  is  not  the  case.  No  harm  need  befall  either 
old  or  young.  The  former  nesting  site  is  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  new  quickly  adopted  and  de- 
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fended  with  all  the  boldness  and  persistence  of 
wnicti  tne  birds  are  capaole.  ihis  method  oi 
studying  birds  thus  depends  mainly  upon  the 
strengtii  of  the  parental  mstincts,  and  upon  tne 
readniess  with  wnich  a  bird  learns  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  conditions.  .  .  .  The  parental  in- 
stincts begin  to  control  the  life  of  the  adult  with 
the  periodical  revival  of  the  reproductive  func- 
tions, and  may  vary  greatly  in  their  scope  and 
intensity.  As  a  rule  this  instinct,  reinforced  by 
habit,  gradually  increases  until  the  young  are 
reared.  It  is,  therefore,  safest  to  change  the  nest- 
ing surroundings  when  the  parental  instincts  are 
approaching  their  culmination.  The  general 
feeling  of  fear  is  gradually  or  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  parental  instinct  which  impels  a  bird  at 
all  hazards  to  go  to  its  young  wherever  placed. 
After  a  bird  once  visits  the  nest  in  its  new  posi- 
tion it  returns  again  and  again,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  its  visits  to  the  old  nesting  place  diminish 
and  finally  cease,  its  approaches  to  the  new  posi- 
tion become  more  frequent,  until  a  new  habit 
has  been  formed,  or,  if  you  will,  until  the  old  habit 
is  reinstated. 

When  the  birds  approach  the  nest  any  strange 
object,  like  the  stakes  which  support  the  bough 
or  the  tent  which  is  pitched  beside  it,  arouses 
their  sense  of  fear  and  suspicion,  and  they, may 
keep  away  for  a  time  or  advance  with  caution. 
If  very  shy,  like  most  catbirds,  they  will  some- 
times skirmish  about  the  tent  for  two  hours  or 
more  before  touching  the  nest.  The  ice  is  usually 
broken,  however,  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  an 
hour,  and  I  have  known  a  chipping  sparrow  and 
red-eyed  vireo  to  feed  their  young  in  three  min- 
utes after  the  nest  was  in  place.  At  every 
approach  the  birds  see  the  same  objects,  which 
work  them  no  ill.  The  tent  stands  silent  and 
motionless,  but  the  young  are  close  by,  and  fear  of 
the  new  objects  gradually  wears  away.  Parental 
instinct,  or  in  this  case  maternal  love,  for  the  in- 
stinct to  cherish  the  young  is  usually  stronger 
in  the  mother,  wins  the  day.  The  mother  bird 
comes  to  the  nest  and  feeds  her  clamoring  brood. 
The  spell  is  broken;  she  comes  again.  The  male 
also  approaches,  and  their  visits  are  thereafter 
repeated. 

Possibly  the  fears  of  the  old  birds  are  renewed 
at  sight  of  the  window,  which  is  now  open  in  the 
tent-front,  and  of  the  glass  eye  of  the  camera 
gleaming  through  it,  but  the  lens  is  also  silent 
and  motionless,  and  soon  becomes  a  familiar 
object  to  be  finally  disregarded.  Again  there  is 
a  fear  which  the  sound  of  the  shutter,  a  sharp 
metallic  click,  at  first  inspires,  unless  you  are  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  an  absolutely  silent  and 
rapid  shutter.     At  its  first  report,  when  two  feet 


away,  many  birds  will  jump  as  if  shot,  give  an 
angry  scream,  and  even  fly  at  the  tent  as  if  to 
exorcise  an  evil  spirit,  while  after  a  few  hours 
they  will  only  wince;  finally  they  will  not  budge 
a  feather  at  this  or  any  other  often  repeated 
sound,  whether  from  shutter,  steam  whistle,  loco- 
motive or  human  voice.    .    .    . 

With  some  species  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
necessary  change  without  evil  consequences  when 
there  are  eggs  in  the  nest;  with  others  we  must 
wait  until  the  young  are  from  four  to  nine  days 
old.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  strength  of  the 
parental  instinct,  and  this  varies  between  wide 
limits  in  different  species,  and  very  considerably 
between  different  individuals. 

The  old  birds  may  be  expected  to  come  to  the 
nest  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour,  when 
the  tent  is  brought  into  use  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  nesting  bough.  It  is  naturally 
impossible  to  predict  exactly  what  will  happen 
until  the  experiment  is  tried.  One  thing  only  is 
certain:  that  the  parental  instinct,  reinforced  by 
habit,  will  win  in  the  end,  that  it  will  cast  out 
fear  and  draw  the  birds  to  their  young.     .    .    . 

With  notebook  in  hand  you  can  sit  in  your 
tent  and  see  and  record  everything  which  tran- 
spires at  the  nest,  the  mode  of  approach,  the 
kind  of  food  brought,  the  various  activities  of 
the  old  and  young,  the  visits  of  intruders,  their 
combats  with  the  owners  of  the  nest,  the  capture 
of  prey  which  sometimes  goes  on  under  your  eye. 
No  better  position  could  be  chosen  for  hearing 
the  songs,  responsive  calls  and  alarm  notes  of  the 
birds.  You  can  thus  gather  materials  for  an 
exact  and  minute  history  of  life  at  the  nest,  and 
of  the  behavior  of  birds  during  this  important 
period.  More  than  this,  you  can  photograph  the 
birds  at  will,  under  the  most  perfect  conditions. 
The  birds  come  and  go  close  to  your  eye,  but 
unconscious  of  being  observed.  I  have  watched 
the  night  hawk  feed  her  chick  with  fireflies  when 
barely  fifteen  inches  from  my  hand,  the  kingfisher 
carrying  live  fish  to  its  brood  whose  muffled  rattles 
issued  from  their  subterranean  gallery  a  few  feet 
away.  When  near  enough  to  count  her  respira- 
tions accurately,  I  have  seen  the  redwing  black- 
bird leave  her  nest  on  a  hot  day,  hop  down  to 
the  cool  water  of  the  swamp,  and  after  taking 
a  sip,  bathe  in  full  view,  within  reach  of  the 
hand ;  then,  shaking  the  water  from  her  plumage, 
she  would  return  refreshed  to  her  nest.  I  have 
seen  the  male  kingbird  come  to  his  nesting  bough 
with  feathers  drenched  from  his  midday  bath 
in  the  river,  the  orioles  flash  their  brilliant 
colors  all  day  long  before  the  eye,  and  chestnut- 
sided  warblers  become  so  tame  after  several 
days  that  the  female  would  allow  you  to  approach 
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and  stroke  her  back  with  the  hand.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  fascination  which  this  method 
of  study  affords  the  student  of  animal  life.  New 
discoveries  or  unexpected  sights  wait  on  the 
minutes,  for  while  there  is  a  well-ordered  routine 
in  the  actions  of  many  birds,  the  most  charming 
pictures  occur  at  odd  moments,  and  there  is  an 
endless  variety  of  detail.  It  is  like  a  succession 
of  scenes  in  a  drama,  only  this  is  real  life,  not  an 
imitation,  and  there  is  no  need  of  introducing 
tragedy. 


Fhrai  Photography Leown  M.  Kelley Camera 

During  the  spring  and  summer  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  constant  succession  of  flowers,  botft 
wild  and  cultivated,  whose  beauty  and  fragrance 
inspire  the  wish  to  preserve  a  reminder  of  their 
graceful  forms  and  dainty  coloring,  for  enjoy- 
ment during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  flowers 
themselves  cannot  be  had.  What  better  use  can 
the  amateur  photographer  make  of  his  time  and 
material  than  in  the  preparation  of  lantern  and 
stereoscopic  slides,  which,  when  "field  and  highway 
are  covered  with  a  silence  deep  and  white,"  will 
be  pleasing  souvenirs  of  the  "Month  of  Roses"  ? 

AH  kinds  of  flowers  will  make  pleasing  pic- 
tures, when  skilfully  handled.  Above  all,  avoid 
crowding  too  many  specimens  into  one  picture, 
for  the  result  is  certain  to  be  better  if  only  one 
or  a  very  few  blossoms  are  included.  Also,  be 
sure  that  the  flower  is  more  prominent  than  the 
vase,  basket  or  other  receptacle  (which  is  only 
an  accessory).  Often  it  is  better  not  to  have 
a  receptacle  at  3II  shown  in  the  picture,  but  to 
stand  tbe^owers  in  a  box  of  sand,  which  is  not 
^^iU^krtled  in  the  size  of  plate  that  is  being  used; 
or  in  case  it  does  show  a  little  it  may  be  covered 
by  a  mask  when  printing.  Often  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  a  plant  or  spray  to  remain  perfectly 
still  during  a  long  exposure,  as  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  droop.  This  may  be  overcome  in  a 
number  of  different  ways:  First,  by  cutting  some 
hours  before  use,  and  placing  the  stems  in  a  dish 
of  water,  in  a  cool  place.  If  removed  from  the 
water,  it  should  be  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Secondly,  small  plants,  such  as  violets,  straw- 
berries, ground-nuts,  anemones,  etc.,  may  be  dug 
up  with  a  garden  trowel,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
roots,  carried  home,  and  photographed  as  they 
stand,  in  the  bit  of  turf  or  moss.  Thirdly,  other 
plants,  especially  those  having  long  stems  that 
are  much  inclined  to  droop,  may  be  suspended  by 
a  cord  from  the  ceiling.  If  properly  managed,  no 
one  would  be  able  to  tell,  from  the  resulting  pic- 
ture, that  they  were  not  standing  in  natural  posi- 
tions. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  suitable  background, 


which  may  be  anything  from  a  pure  white  to 
dead  black,  according  to  the  color  of  flower,  style 
of  lighting,  etc.  A  clouded  ground,  such  as  is 
used  in  portraiture,  is  very  effective  when  used 
with  judgment.  So,  too,  are  plain  grounds  of 
various  shades  of  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  gray, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  these  tints  are  not 
of  the  same  color  value  as  the  green  of  the 
leaves,  or  the  result  will  be  flat  and  lifeless.  Any 
kind  of  ground  may  be  made  to  appear  much 
lighter  or  darker  by  simply  turning  toward  or 
from  the  light.  The  background  may  become  an 
aid  in  obtaining  correct  color  values,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  object  seems,  by  contrast, 
lighter  when  placed  before  a  dark  ground.  Do 
not  try  to  use  the  same  style  of  lighting  for  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  but  strive  to  light  each  one 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  needs.  It  is  often 
best  to  place  the  flower  some  three  or  four  feet 
back  from  a  window  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  wall  on  that  side  of  the  room,  with  the 
camera  somewhat  nearer  to  the  wall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  window.  Some  white  flowers  of  deli- 
cate texture  may  be  placed  more  in  front  of  the 
window,  with  the  camera  farther  from  the  wall, 
so  as  to  get  more  "back  light." 


The  Deer 


,.W.D.Hurlburt McCture'o 


Across  the  salt-lick  the  amateur  photographer 
and  one  of  the  hunters  were  facing  each  other 
in  the  darkness,  and  each  saw  the  gleam  of  the 
other's  eyes,  and  took  him  for  a  deer.  So  close 
together  were  those  two  clicks  that  neither  man 
heard  the  sound  of  the  other's  weapon.  The  buck 
stood  and  watched,  and  suddenly  there  came 
two  bursts  of  flame,  one  of  them  so  big  and  bright 
that  it  lit  the  woods  like  sheet  lightning.  Two 
triggers  had  been  pressed  at  the  same  instant, 
and  each  did  its  work  well.  The  flashlight  print- 
ed on  the  sensitive  plate  a  picture  of  a  hunter 
in  the  act  of  firing,  and  the  rifle  sent  a  bullet 
straight  into  the  photographer's  forehead.  The 
buck  saw  it  all — the  great  white  flame  of  the 
magnesium  powder;  the  rifle,  belching  its  fire  and 
smoke;  the  camera,  silent  and  harmless,  but  do- 
ing its  work  just  as  surely ;  the  two  men  straining 
their  eyes  for  a  sight  of  their  game;  the  dark 
ranks  of  the  cedars  all  around,  and  the  water 
gleaming  in  the  fierce  light.  He  himself  made 
a  noble  picture  as  he  faced  the  glare  for  perhaps 
the  tenth  of  a  second,  with  the  quiet  water  at  his 
feet  and  the  blackness  of  midnight  behind.  But 
the  two  men  paid  no  attention  to  him — ^probably 
never  even  saw  him.  There  was  one  horrified 
shout  from  the  hunter,  but  nothing  from  the 
photographer.  And  then  it  was  all  over,  and  the 
woods  were  dark  and  silent  again. 
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Raitroad  Animaia Spectator  {London) 

The  railway  fauna  other  than  the  horses  used 
to  shunt  the  trucks  is  an  amusing  growth  of 
recent  years.  Numbers  of  animals  which  at  first 
resented  or  feared  the  trains  have  now  become 
railway  volunteers  or  hangers  on  in  some  form 
or  another.  Most  of  them,  like  the  visitors  to 
Mr.  Dpoley's  bar,  come  there  for.  refreshment 
and  change.  But  some  have  taken  to  the  iron 
road  as  a  regular  means  of  getting  a  living  or 
of  adding  to  their  resources.  There  is  hardly  a 
country  in  the  world  in  which  some  wild  crea- 
tures are  not  regular  waiters  on  the  trains,  or 
haunters  of  the  line  itself  or  of  the  stations. 
The  earliest  impressions  excited  by  the  railway 
on  animal  minds  are  not  always  favorable.  The 
buffalo  used  occasionally  to  charge  the  cars  of 
the  transcontinental  lines  in  America,  and  a  male 
wild  Indian  elephant  fought  with  and  was  van- 
quished by  a  contractor's  engine.  When  the 
first  of  all  Indian  lines  was  opened  from  Bur- 
wan  to  Calcutta  a  holy  Brahmini  bull  conceived 
that  the  engine  was  in  some  sense  an  outrage 
and  gave  it  battle,,  with  disastrous  results.  Some 
fear  was  felt  as  to  the  effect  which  this  untoward 
incident  might  have  on  the  people,  whose  sacred 
animal  had  been  killed  by  the  new  invention. 
Fortunately,  the  popular  interpretation  of  the 
omen  was  in  favor  of  the  engine.  They  made 
offerings  to  it,  and  decorated  it  with  flowers,  as 
being  the  stronger  divinity.  The  mistakes  made 
by  animals  untouched  by  the  civilizing  influences 
of  the  railway  are  not  always  so  harmless  to 
others.  Quite  recently,  for  instance,  a  lion  on 
the  Beira  line  visited  a  sleeping  carriage  on  a 
siding,  seized  a  European  who  was  sleeping  in 
it,  dragged  him  out,  and  devoured  him.  The 
victim,  it  was  understood,  had  intended  to  make 
the  carriage  an  ambuscade  for  the  lion,  which 
frequented  the  station,  but,  not  realizing  that 
familiarity  with  trains  had  bred  not  respect  but 
contempt  on  the  lion's  part,  went  to  sleep  in  the 
belief  that  the  lion  was  afraid  of  an  object  so 
foreign  to  its  experience  as  a  portion  of  a  train. 
But  after  these  early  misunderstandings  the 
animals  make  the  best  of  the  railway,  and  in 
time  find  it  one  of  their  best  friends.  When  Mr. 
Vaughan  Cornish  was  on  the  Canadian  prairies 
last  winter  studying  the  forms  of  snows  and  snow 
waves,  he  observed  that  the  railroad  had  entirely 
altered  the  habits  of  the  wolves  in  winter.  For- 
merly, in  the  days  of  the  old  wagon  teams  ana 
"prairie  schooners,*'  the  wolves  used  to  follow 
the  camps  across  to  the  great  W^est,  just  as  they 


followed  the  buffalo  herds,  stealing  all  the  stock 
they  could,  and  picking  up  the  leavings  of  the 
camp  fires,  and  even  eating  the  saddles  and  har- 
ness of  the  mules.  Now  they  come  down  to  l..e 
Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Grand  Trunk  line,  and 
watch  for  the  trains.  A  transcontinental  train  is 
like  a  ship.  Eating  and  drinking  must  go  on  at 
regular  hours.  The  passengers  consume  three 
solid  meals  a  day;  the  cooks  and  waiters  have 
theirs  also ;  and  plenty  of  spare  food,  bones,  bread 
and  trimmings,  is  thrown  overboard.  In  the  gray 
cold  dawn  the  hungry  coyotes,  their  tails  tucked 
between  their  shaking  legs,  may  be  seen  standing 
in  the  snow,  with  their  short  ears  pricked  up  like 
an  anxious  terrier's,  waiting  to  see  what  the 
morning's  "clear  up"  of  the  cars  will  cause  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  for  deserving  prairie 
dwellers.  Sometimes  a  great  gray  wolf,  the  very 
personification  of  cold  and  famine,  is  viewed  sit- 
ting by  a  sage  bush,  in  the  drift  of  snow  powder 
lifted  before  the  icy  morning  wind,  his  long,  sharp 
nose  uplifted  in  line  with  his  spine,  the  cutting 
blast  ruffling  up  the  fur  on  his  back,  waiting  for 
the  sun  to  rise  and  warm  him,  and  for  the  train 
to  pass  and  leave  him  a  beef-bone  to  take  the 
edge  of  hunger  off.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
happens  along  the  Siberian  Railway,  where  the 
steppe  jackals  and  foxes  are  always  more  nu- 
merous around  the  stajtions  and  along  the  sleeping 
sidings  than  elsewhere,  and  in  India  the  jackals 
regularly  visit  the  line  on  the  way  home  from 
their  nightly  prowl. 


Land-Craba  Chaa.  W.  Andreiva Pearaon'a 

To  some  people  it  will  be  news  that  besides 
the  sea-crabs,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar, 
there  are  in  many  tropical  countries  several  va- 
rieties which  live  entirely,  or  nearly  entirely,  on 
dry  land,  and  often  at  long  distances  from  water. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Christmas  Island,  which 
is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  200  miles 
south  of  Java,  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  the 
personal  acquaintance,  sometimes  unpleasantly 
close,  of  some  of  these  remarkable  crustaceans, 
and  a  short  account  of  their  curious  habits  may 
be  of  interest.  One  of  the  commonest  and  the 
largest  of  the  Christmas  Island  land-crabs  is  the 
well-known  robber-crab,  which  is  found  in  most 
of  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  two 
feet,  and  may  measure  seven  inches  across  the 
back;  its  colors  are  of  a  very  gaudy  description, 
the  ground  color  being  a  bright  red,  upon  which 
there  are  stripes  of  yellow,  but  in  some  cases  a 
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purplish  blue  is  the  prevailing  tint.  The  eyes 
are  fixed  on  stalks  which  can  be  moved  independ- 
ently of  one  another,  and  there  are  two  pairs  of 
feelers,  one  long,  the  other  short;  the  latter  pair 
are  continually  jerked  up  and  down.  There  is  a 
pair  of  powerful  claws,  then  several  walking  legs. 
In  general  appearance  these  animals  are  much 
more  like  rather  stout  lobsters  than  crabs,  and 
one's  first  encounter  with  one  of  these  creatures 
in  the  middle  oi  a  forest  far  from  the  sea  is 
productive  of  much  astonishment  on  both  sides. 

In  Christmas  Island  these  crabs  are  common 
everywhere,  and  even  if  none  is  in  sight  it  is 
only  necessary  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  a  dozen  or  so  will  be  seen  approaching 
from  all  sides.  They  advance  slowly  with  fre- 
quent stoppages,  and  if  the  observer  sits  quite 
still,  they  finish  the  last  few  feet  at  a  rush,  and 
then  commence  investigating  boots  and  clothes 
with  their  big  claws,  with  a  view  to  getting  at 
something  eatable.  The  experiment  was  never 
carried  beyond  this  point,  as  the  consequences 
seemed  likely  to  prove  painful.  As  soon  as  the 
least  movement  was  made,  they  would  scramble 
aw^  backward  by  a  succession  of  jerks,  and 
seek  to  thrust  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  into 
any  hole  or  crevice  in  the  rocks  or  tree-trunks 
that  happened  to  be  at  hand;  this  done,  they  at 
once  presented  a  bold  front  to  the  foe  and  struck 
out  viciously  with  their  long,  sharp  front  legs. 
The  reason  for  this  anxiety  to  reach  shelter  is, 
that  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  comparatively 
soft  and  vulnerable,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  hermit-crabs  which  are  often  seen  on  our  own 
shores,  living  in  old  whelk  shells;  the  creatures 
seem  fully  conscious  of  their  weak  point  and  al- 
ways keep  their  face  to  an  enemy.  The  dogs  of 
the  island  have  discovered  that  they  can  kill  these 
crabs  by  biting  away  the  soft  tail,  which  they 
eat,  and  the  older  hands  are  very  skilful  in  doing 
this. 

In  the  matter  of  food  these  creatures  are  by  no 
means  particular,  dead  rats  and  birds,  fruit,  the 
pith  of  the  sago-palm,  and  even  their  wounded 
comrades,  are  quickly  disposed  of.  They  are  very 
useful  scavengers  round  a  camp,  and  clear  away 
all  carrion,  which  they  often  drag  away  a  long 
distance.  In  the  settlement  their  fondness  for 
fruit  makes  them  a  great  nuisance;  on  one  occa- 
sion in  an  evening  or  two  they  completely  cleared 
a  number  of  trees  loaded  with  custard  apples.  In 
Christmas  Island  the  cocoanut  palm  has  only  re- 
cently been  introduced,  so  that  there  was  no  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  these  crabs  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 
This  performance  has  been  seen  by  many  natu- 
ralists, and  is  carried  out  thus:  The  crab  first 


tears  away  with  its  big  claws  the  thick,  fibrous 
husk  from  that  end  of  the  nut  which  bears  the 
*'eyes,"  never  making  a  mistake  and  exposing  the 
wrong  end.  Then  with  the  sharp  point  of  one  of 
the  large  walking  legs  a  hole  is  made  in  the  shell, 
at  one  of  the  "eyes,"  the  right  one  being  always 
selected;  and,  when  the  opening  is  large  enough, 
its  edges  are  broken  away  by  the  claws  as  with 
a  pair  of  pincers,  till  the  kernel  can  be  extracted. 

At  night  the  crabs  mostly  disappear,  though  a 
few  are  attracted  by  the  camp  fire.  The  greater 
number  no  doubt  retire  into  holes  in  the  rocks 
and  among  the  roots  of  trees,  but  on  one  occasion 
I  happened  to  go  into  the  forest  with  a  lantern, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  that  many  had  gone 
two  or  three  feet  up  the  trunks,  and  others  had 
climbed  into  low  bushes,  and,  in  fact,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  gone  to  roost.  On  moonlight 
nights,  in  open  places,  however,  they  keep  mov- 
ing about,  and  when  sleeping  on  one  of  the  coral 
beaches  at  the  western  end  of  the  island  I  have 
several  times  been  roused  by  feeling  a  crab  pull- 
ing at  my  feet  (fortunately  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  wear  shoes),  or  touching  my  face 
with  its  long  feelers.  I  know  nothing  calculated 
to  make  the  most  sleepy  man  get  up  in  quicker 
time.  One  redeeming  feature  about  these  crea- 
tures is  that  they  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  can 
always  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

Another  species  of  land-crab  common  in  Christ- 
mas Island  is  a  little  bright  red  animal  which  in 
general  shape  is  much  like  the  common  shore 
crab.  This  variety  makes  burrows  in  the  ground, 
and  in  some  places  the  soil  is  honey-combed  with 
hundreds  of  holes.  The  crabs  spend  most  of  their 
time  collecting  dead  leaves,  which  they  carry  in 
their  claws,  holding  them  up  over  their  heads, 
and  drag  down  into  their  burrows,  into  which 
they  scuttle  at  the  least  alarm.  At  the  breeding 
season  they  forsake  their  inland  homes,  and  march 
down  to  the  sea  in  tens  of  thousands,  so  that  in 
paths  leading  down  the  inland  cliffs  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  walk  without  crushing  some  of  them.  Ar- 
rived at  the  beach,  they  deposit  their  eggs  under 
stones  in  the  rock  pools,  and  then  gradually  make 
their  way  back  to  the  forest  again,  there  to  re- 
main till  the  following  year. 


The  Locust  Plague  in  South  Africa ..F.  A.  Pym Strand 

As  if  war's  desolation  were  not  enough  misery 
to  inflict  upon  South  Africa,  the  periodical  visita- 
tion of  "voetgangers,"  or  locusts  in  their  hopping 
stage,  took  place  at  the  close  of  last  year;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  have  come  to  stay  this 
time,  for  they  absolutely  refuse  to  be  extermi- 
nated by  artificial  means.  Various  drastic  meas- 
ures have  been  suggested  and  employed  for  their 
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extermination,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  the  farmers,  the  most 
successful  one  to  check  their  inroad  is  to  draw 
heavy  branches  over  them,  after  spraying  them 
with  a  strong  solution  of  soap  and  water,  a  pro- 
cess that  temporarily  paralyzes  them.  They  are 
swept  into  pits  dug  for  their  reception,  and  cov- 
ered over  with  soil  before  they  can  recover  from 
their  paralyzed  state. 

We  had  a  swarm  in  the  neighborhood  of  King 
William's  Town  for  about  a  week,  and  they  did 
not  leave  a  vestige  of  vegetation  behind  them 
when  they  set  out  for  pastures  new.  They  are 
cannibals,  too,  and  when  food  runs  short  they 
turn  to  and  devour  their  dead  comrades.  They 
are  not  wanting  in  strategical  skill,  and  can 
double  back  with  as  much  ease  as  De  Wet.  To 
illustrate  this,  I  may  mention  that  after  the  multi- 
tude had  passed  all  the  fires  and  arrived  in  an- 
other street  they  suddenly  altered  their  course 
and  retraced  their  steps,  finally  reaching  their 
old  ground  and  marching  through  the  town  again. 

The  locust  in  the  "voetganger"  stage  is  far 
more  destructive  than  the  adult,  as  can  easily  be 
imagined  by  the  compactness  of  their  swarms 
and  the  slow  means  of  progress  compared  with 
those  in  the  winged  or  grown-up  stage.  Both 
the  adult  locust  and  the  "voetganger"  have  been 
experimented  upon  with  locust  disease  fungus, 
but  it  is  proved  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter,  why,  nobody  seems  to  know. 
Small  tubes  containing  the  fungus  are  prepared 
at  the  Bacteriological  Institute,  Grahamstown, 
and  supplied  to  all  applicants,  who  may  also  ob- 
tain them  by  application  through  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner of  their  division.  There  are  various 
ways  of  administering  the  contents  of  these  tubes, 
but  it  is  almost  hopeless  in  dry  weather  to  get 
the  disease  to  spread,  and  hence  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  infection  just  before  sunset  in  moist 
or  wet  weather.  When  a  number  of  winged 
locusts  have  been  caught  and  dipped  into  the 
fungus  they  are  again  released  among  the  swarm, 
and  die  within  a  few  days.  •  Their  comrades  de- 
vour them  and  also  become  infected  and  die,  are 
eaten,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  swarm  is  in- 
fected all  over  with  locust  disease  fungus. 

The  locu.st  measures  about  three  inches  from 
tip  of  wing  to  top  of  head,  whereas  the  "voet- 
ganger"  never  exceeds  more  than  one  and  three- 
quarter  inches  until  just  before  its  transformation 
into  the  real  adult  winged  locust.  Before  "voet- 
jE^angers"  'become  winged  locusts  they  cast  off 
their  epidermis  several  times,  and  after  each 
change  the  wing-sheaths  are  seen  to  become 
larRfer,  and  the  final  cast-off  skin  shows  the 
curled-up  wings,  which  in  the  course  of  a  day 


unfurl    themselves    and    attain   their   maximum 
dimensions. 

During  the  first  day  of  their  winged  life 
they  are  not  able  to  fly  much,  as  their  wings 
are  too  flabby  to  support  the  weight  of  their 
bodies,  but  a  few  hours  of  tropical  sunshine 
hardens  the  substance,  and  then  we  have  to 
contend  with  flying  locusts  which  once  visited 
us  as  "voetgangers."  "Voetganger"  is  a  Dutch 
name,  and  means  foot-goer.  Locust  swarms  are 
very  plentiful  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and 
it  was  at  the  Battle  of  Poplar  Grove  during  the 
war  that  I  saw  a  swarm  rise  on  the  horizon  like 
a  large  cloud  of  dust,  through  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun  cast  a  peculiar  gloom  over  the  scenes 
around.  I  have  heard  of  swarms  quite  obscuring 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  I  have  never  seen  one. 
There  is  a  fly  that  deposits  its  eggs  behind  the 
shield  on  the  locust's  back,  which  does  far  more 
good  than  all  our  artificial  experiments,  and  the 
locusts  are  little  heard  of  since  the  fly  became 
abundant. 


latheLlonlnMUgent? LaNature  (Parisy 

To  this  question  M.  Hachet-Souplet  answers 
in  the  affirmative.  This  gentleman,  by  the  way, 
is  an  authority  on  the  matter,  as  he  has  made  a 
special  psychological  study  of  our  "inferior 
brothers." 

After  prolonged  experiment  he  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lion 
is  the  possessor  of  reasoning  faculties.  Of  course 
this  conclusion  is  based  on  observation,  not  on  hy- 
pothesis. Among  the  experiments  was  one  which 
took  place  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
within  a  stone-throw  of  the  Statue  of  Chevreul, 
the  scientist  centenarian.  A  lion  was  presented 
unaware  with  a  closed  box  containing  an  appetiz- 
ing piece  of  meat.  The  point  to  determine  was 
whether  the  animal  would  be  smart  enough  to 
discover  the  secret,  open  the  box  and  secure  the 
coveted  morsel  through  means  of  his  own.  The 
king  of  animals  did  not  disappoint  the  scientists 
who  had  faith  in  his  judgment. 

After  hesitating  a  little,  the  lion  raised  the  lid 
of  the  box  with  his  nose,  and  although  he  went  at 
it  at  first  in  the  wrong  way,  he  deliberately  put 
the  box  in  the  proper  position,  exactly  as  a 
man  would  have  done.  It  took  him  exactly  three 
minutes,  and  a  written  report  of  the  occurrence 
was  signed  by  the  witnesses.  Therefore  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  besides  his  traditional 
and  classical  qualities,  strength,  bravery,  nobility 
and  generosity,  the  lion  possesses  intelligence  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  hoped  that  M.  Hacket- 
Souplet  will  continue  his  experiments,  testing 
the  other  beasts. 
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On  the  Grand  Banks Collier's  Weekly 

"All — hands — on — deck ! 

Tumble  out — for  yer  life! 
Here  we  get  it  in  the  neck — 

Here's  a  big  steel  knife, 
With  a  mountain-side  behind.     Give  the  horn  an- 
other blast! 
Steady — nothing  but  the  suction.     Thank  the  Lord 

the  beggar's  past! 
That'll  do — the  watch  below, 

And  be  ready  for  a  call; 
For  they  give  us  little  show. 

May  the  devil  take  them  all! 
Oh,  to  hell  wi'  foggy  fishin'!   Give  us  trouble  of!  the 

Horn; 
Give    us    snow,    an'    wind,    an'    hooraw,    with,  the 

hooraw  whisky  born. 
Give  us  half  a  fightin'  chance, 
Give  us  anything  but  fog, 
An*  a  daily  devil's  dance, 

Wi'  some  murder-minded  hog — 
Wi'    some    snortin',  gruntin'  liner,    fifty    thousand 

jack-ass  power, 
A-smashin',     crashin',     crushin',     rushin',     twenty 
knots  an  hour." 


One  day  I  saw  a  little  gal  a  dabblin'  of  her  feet 
In  a  gutter  stream  that  made  a  puddle  in  the  street, 
Sittin'  there  upon  the  curb  an'  keepin'  mighty  still, 
Had  a  bent  pin  on  a  line  an'  fishin'  fit  to  kill. 
I  stood  there  achin'  fer  to  hug  that  kid  an*  say: 
"You're  all  right,  an'  this  ol'  man  is  feelin'  jis'  that 

way." 
'Long  about  this  time  o'  year  fer  workin'  I  ain't  fit; 
Got  the  fishin'  fever  on  an'  cain't  git  over  it. 


Want  to  git  out  all  alone  an'  set  a  dreamin'  dreams, 

Want  to  smell  the  pine  trees  an'  to  hear  th'  moun- 
tain streams; 

Want  to  git  on  top  th'  range  an'  waller  in  th*  snow. 

Then  look  down  an'  see  the  world  a  mile  or  two 
below; 

There  is  somethin*  magic  in  a  breath  o*  mountain 
air. 

Makes  a  feller  feel  somehow  that  God  himself  is 
there. 

'Long  about  this  time  o'*  year,  w'y,  don't  you  un- 
derstand? 

Want  to  go  to  Nature  an'  grab  her  by  the  hand. 


A  Rochaby  Song. Frank  L.  Stanton Saturday  Evening  Post 

He  all  time  winkin'  at  me  wid  his  li'l'  shiny  eye — 
He   do    worrienst   er    chillun    fer   ter   make    'im 
rockaby! 
I  wonders  why  dey  let  'im  lef  de  playgroun'  in  de 
sky! 
He  won't  go  ter  sleepy  twell  de   mawnin'i 

I  tells  'im  'bout  de  creeturs  dat'U  come  en*  ketch 

'im  sho' 
Ef  his  liT  eyes  stay  open;— better  shet  de  sleepy 

do*  I 
But  bless  his  honey-sweetness!  w'y,  he  only  wink 

de  mo'! — 
He  won't  go  ter  sleepy  twell  de  niawnin'! 

But  ain't  his  face  a  picter?    Sweetest  one   I   ever 

see ! 
En'    dem    eyes    er    his    is    bluer    dan    de    sky    kin 

hope  ter  be; 
En'  I  sorter  feels  dat  Heaven's  keepin'  company 

wid  me 
Whar  he  won't  go  ter  sleepy  twell  de  mawnin'i 


The  Flahin '  Feoer Denver  News 

'Long  about  this  time  o*  year  I  sort  o'  git  a  wish 
I  c'd  jis'  cut  loose  a  spell  an*  fish  an*  fish  an*  fish; 
Gittin'  all-fired  weary  of  the  stuffy,  sweaty  town,' 
Want  to  go  where  I  can  hear  the  water  tricklin' 

down 
Thru  a  medder  summers  an'  in  underneath  a  tree. 
Where  the  ol'  sun  kind  a'  peeks  an'  skimmers  down 

at  me. 
Set  there  by  a  pool  an'  smoke  an'  think  an'  fish. 

W'y  sir, 
*T-ong  about  this  time  'o  year  that's  wuth  a  livin* 

fer. 


The  Banjo James  Douglas  Campbell Pearson's 

Ain't  nuthin'  like  a  banjo  when  all  your  work  is 

done, 
And  you  set  outside  your  cabin  do'  and  watch  de 
settin'  sun. 
Ain't  nuthin'  like  a  banjo,  when  a  nigger's  feelin* 

sad. 
To  make  him  think  of  better  times  and  the  things 
he  uster  had. 


Yas.  suh,  in  de  evenin',  when  de  lights  is  burnin* 

low. 
Den  de  soft  chords  seems  to  mingle  wid  de  win* 
outside  de  do*; 
And  as  we  all  a-setting*  there — all  'ceptin*  little 

Joe — 
I   kinder   think   he   must   be   near,   he   loved   de 
music  so. 
He  died  last  year  wid  fever.    Just  before  he  died  he 

say. 
"Dad,  go  fetch  de  banjo,  I  wants  to  hear  you  play; 
I   wants   to    hear   you   sing   dat    song   about   de 

golden  sho*: 
Ain't  got  long  to  stay  huh,  dad,  can't  hear  you 
play  much  mo*." 


And  den,  suh,  when  I  tried  to  sing,  my  voice  was 

choked  up  so, 
I  couldn't  sing  a  word,  suh,  so  I  played  de  tune  for 

Joe: 
And  den  he  sang  de  song  hisself  'bout  de  sho*  so 

far  away. 
Dis  old  banjo  never  played  de  way  it  played  dat 

day. 
Ain't  nuthin'  like  a  banjo  when  all  your  work  is 

done. 
And  you  set  outside  your  cabin  do*  and  watch  de 

settin*  sun. 
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7h9  Plea  That^other  Made Uman  W,  Rountree What  to  Eat 

Oh,  you  may  have  yer  table-dote,  with  all  its  terry- 
pins, 

An'  turtle  soups,  an'  fishes  briled,  or  baked  with 
tails  an'  fins 

An'  all  its  ducks  with  canvas  backs,  an'  frozen 
lemmernadc, 

Ef  you'll  jest  fetch  me  some  o'  them  boss  pies  that 
mother  made! 

An'  you  kin  have  them  kaflfy-teeft,  with  'isters  in 
the  cans, 

The  way  they  come  all  lickered  up,  from  the  Cre- 
ator's ban's  1 

Ef  frickerseed,  er  parley-vooed,  in  enny  size  er 
shade, 

I'd  like  a  corner  on  them  pies,  the  pies  that  mother 
made! 

I  do  not  keer  fur  swallerin'  French  with  vittles  eny- 

how, 
An'  puddin'  deep-lo-mattek,  ain't  no  better  "pud"  I 

vow. 
Then  one  thet's  made  o'  bread-crum's  (one  o'  the 

highest  grade), 
But  shucks,  it  doesn't  shake  a  stick  at  pies  that 

mother  made! 

So  keen  your  flummididdles,   marryin'-glasses  an' 

sooflays, 
Yer  bowls  to  wet  yer  fingers,  fur  the  folks  thet  has 

the  craze, 
To  be  eatin'  what  ain't  vittles  (ef  they  kin  an'  ain't 

afraid), 
But    I'd    like    a    quarter-section    o'    the    pies    that 

mother  made! 

Whut  He  Knowed HUton  R.  Qreer New  Orleans  Picayune 

Didn't  know  one  scrap  o'  larnin'. 

Nebber  spent  er  day  at  school. 
Couldn't  read  er  line  o'  writin' — 

But  he  sho'  did  know  er  mule! 
Wid  er  plow-line  fer  er  compass 

He'd  survey  er  cotton  row 
En  de  way  he  laid  de  land  off 

Wuz  plum  scan'alous  fer  sho'! 

Couldn't  lif  his  voice  in  meetin', 

Warn't  no  hand  in  politics — 
But  he  knowed  dat  frowsy  mule,  sah, 

Lak  er  juggler  knows  his  tricks! 
Start  him  up  en  down  de  furrers 

At  de  risin'  o'  de  sun, 
Nebber  stopped  his  steady  ploddin' 

Twell  he  knowed  de  day  wuz  done. 

Dat's  how  come  at  Autumn-time,  sah, 

When  dey  marketed  de  crop 
Dat  his  smarter  brudders  wondered 

Why  he  landed  squar'  on  top. 
Didn't  know  one  scrap  o'  learnin', 
•     Nebber  spent  er  day  at  school, 
Couldn't  read  er  line  o'  writin' — 

But  he  sho'  did  know  er  mule! 

Baptizing  of  Sister  Caroline Josh  Wink  . . .  .Baltimore  American 

Dey  babtise  Sistah  Ca'linc — 

Dey  wash  huh  sins  erway. 
Dey  ain*  no  one  in  dis  hyah  town 

Pat  gwine  fer^it  dat  day. 


Dey  babtise   Sistah   Cal'line — 
bhc  weigh  th'ee  hund'ed  poun', 

En  Pahson  Po'teh  had  ter  swim 
Er  else  he  sho'ly  drown. 

Dey  babtise  Sistah  Ca'line — 

She  say  she  full  er  grace. 
De  sinnehs  say  she  fohmed  er  trust, 

Ef  so  be  dat  de  case. 
She  walk  inter  de  wateh — 

Ah  sho'ly  had  ter  laugh — 
En  when  dey  finish  wif  de  wuk 

Dey  on'y  babtise  half. 

Dey  babtise  Sistah  Ca'line — 

She  des  so  thick  en  wide 
Dey  haf  ter  take  her  back  ergin 

En  do  de  otheh  side. 
Dey  babtise  Sistah  Ca'line — 

She  shout  she  done  been  save, 
But  Pahson  Po'teh's  hat  float  off 

On  top  de  tidal  wave. 

A  Calamitous  Craze Roy  Farrelt  Greene Independent 

Oh,  de  white  folks  hab  gone  crazy  all  de  neighbor- 
hood aroun', 
Dey  all  am  'fatuated  raising  hares! 
De   hen-roosts  all   am   rottin'   an    a   fallin*   to   de 
groun', 

An'  'ceptin'  me  it  'pears  nobody  cares. 
De  fowls  hab  suffered  scandalous,  de  most  ob  dem's 

been  sold — 
As  if  a  chicken's  value  could  be  measur'd  out  in 

gold! 
An*  Brahma  hens  hab  clean  gone  out  ob  fashion 
I've  been  told, 

De  rabbits  hab  monopolized  affairs. 

Sent  clean  out  de  country  fo*  a  scrubby  cotton-tail, 
Dey  done  ketched  Mistah  Rabbit  in  his  lair, 

Fotched  him  cross  de  watah  an'  den  offeh'd  him  fo' 
sale — 
A  sort  o'  intehnational  affair! 

Obah  him  dey've  plum  gone  crazy  'thout  a  bit  ob 
doubt, 

'Lowin'  ob  de  rascal  fo*  t'  crowd  de  chicken  out — 

Rabbit's  mos'  too  plain  a  name,  an'  so  dey  go  about 
A  callin'  dem  usurpers  "Belgian  hares!" 

Rabbit-meat  my  appetite  don't  flattah  as  it  should, 
Hit  pears  like  mighty  odhinary  fare! 

Gib  de  lef'-hin'-foot  t'  me,  de  only  paht  dat's  good. 
An'  take  de  rest  ob  him,  for  I  don't  care! 

I'se  jes  a  more  dan  pinin'  fo'  a  dish  of  chicken-stew, 

Hab  a  longin'  fo*  it  dat  jes  fills  me  through  an* 
through, — 

Lawsy,  Massy,  chillen,  what's  a  niggah  gwine  t'  do 
When  dars  nothin'  in  de  neighborhood  but 
hares? 

Bolt  Your  Hook Arkansaui  Thos.  Cat 

Bait  yo'  hook  en  t'row  yo'  line; 
De  yallcr  perch  is  bitin'  fine. 
I  knows  de  way  de  catfish  gwine — 
All    in    de    summer   mawnin'! 

Bait  yo'  hook  en  t'row  yo'  line; 
De  blooms  is  out  on  de  muscadine. 
En  I  runs  a  race  wid  de  melon-vine — 
All  in  de  summer  mawnin' | 
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A  New  Papal  Decoration Obeervatore  Romano  CRome') 

All  the  Catholics  who  visit  the  Holy  Land 
will  have  the  privilege  of  displaying  a  special 
insignia  which  has  been  created  by  the  Pope. 
This  decoration  consists  in  a  cross  resembling  the 
cross  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  ornamented  with 
a  picture  of  Leo  XHL  The  inscription  reads: 
Leo  XHL  creavit  anno  MCM. 

The  pontifical  order  is  to  the  effect  that  this 
cross  is  to  be  attached  to  the  chest  or  the  left 
side  of  the  coat,  by  means  of  a  white  and  red  silk 
ribbon.  The  decoration  will  be  conferred  to  the 
pilgrims  by  the  monk  who  is  guardian  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  by  authorization  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  "Propaganda  Fide."  A  diploma 
will  be  given  with  the  cross  to  those  who 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively. This  cross  will  only  be  displayed  in 
public  at  religious  ceremonies,  pilgrimages,  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father. 


Bargains  in  Titiea Sterling  HeiHg Mew  Yorit  Preea 

The  address — which  I  am  at  liberty  to  give — 
is  No.  12  rue  Bleu,  Paris,  third  floor,  to  the  left 
The  genealogist  is  a  stylishly  dressed  young  man, 
highly  cultivated  and  distinguished.  He  receives 
visitors  in  an  office-library,  whose  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  finely  bound  books,  framed  parch- 
ments, charts  and  family  trees.  Two  immense 
filing  cases,  with  hundreds  of  drawers  and  pigeon- 
holes, attest  the  volume  of  his  business  and  the 
depth  of  his  researches. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  caller,  "I  have  heard  in 
confidence  that  you  can  obtain,  for  those  who  de- 
sire them,  authentic  titles  to  hereditary  nobility." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  swell  young  genealogist,  "I 
can  at  will  change  any  mkn,  no  matter  who,  into 
a  baron,  a  vicomte,  a  count  or  a  marquis.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  have  his  family  and  given 
name  and  his  birth  and  baptismal  certificates." 

The  caller  smiled. 

"You  are  wrong  to  smile  at  the  nobility,"  said 
the  other.  "It  is  eternal,  since  it  is  founded  on 
human  vanity.  It  is  the  source  of  innumerable 
social  advantages.  People  may  say  that  it  does 
not  count  any  more ;  nevertheless,  there  is  nothing 
that  tickles  the  pride  of  a  man  more  agreeably 
than  to  hear  himself  addressed  by  his  servants  as 
'Monsieur  le  comte,'  or  to  hear  his  friends  say, 
'Do  you  think  so,  marquis?*  Do  you  want  to  get 
on  in  society?  Do  you  want  to  enter  the  diplo- 
macy? Do  you  want  to  make  a  brilliant  mar- 
riag^e?  Prove  that  you  are  noble  and  the  affair 
is  in  the  sack.    I  assure  you  jt*s  an  t^ntirely  dif- 


ferent  thing  from  calling  yourself  Durand."  (The 
Durands  of  France  are  the  Smiths  of  America 
and  England.) 

"I  suppose  you  couldn't  do  much  with  a  Dur- 
and," said  the  visitor,  to  test  him. 

"That  is  just  ^yhere  you  are  mistaken,"  said  the 
genealogist.  "There  are  lots  of  Durands  of  the 
highest  nobility.  (He  turned  to  his  alphabeti- 
cal lists.)  Here  is  Durand  de  Faicimagne,  Dur- 
and de  Cordoba,  Durand  d'Aigremont  and  Dur- 
and de  Durandal." 

"Well,  how  could  you  go  about  it  to  ennoble 
me?"  asked  the  visitor,  whose  name  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  give — you  will  begin  to  guess  why  now. 

"It  is  simple.  You  have  two  parents,  four 
grandparents,  eight  great-grandparents,  and  so 
on.  If  you  make  the  calculation  of  your  ances- 
tors, you  will  find  at  the  end  of  a  few  centuries 
you  are  directly  descended  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons.  It  would  be  strange, 
wouldn't  it,  if  among  them  all — if  you  knew  their 
names — you  could  not  find  any  quantity  of  au- 
thentic nobles?  The  only  difference  between 
noble  families  and  the  families  of  commoners  is 
that  the  former  have  kept  tab  on  themselves, 
believe  me.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  extinct  noble  families.  Now 
you  see  the  combination.  I  carry  your  family 
back  to  a  certain  propitious  date,  and  then  slip 
you  into  one  of  those  extinct  families.  I  can 
draw  up  an  herald  tree  for  you  or  any  one." 

"But  how  do  you  legalize  all  that?" 

The  young  genealogist  turned  to  one  of  the 
big  filing  cases.  From  one  of  the  drawers  he 
took  out  a  handsome  volume  bound  in  dark  blue 
velvet,  with  a  colored  coat-of-arms  in  the  middle. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  the  latest  royal  brevet  of 
count  I  have  received  for  delivery.  Read  it  your- 
self." 

The  volume,  composed  of  thirty  parchment 
pages,  was  full  of  illuminations,  coats-of-arms 
and  genealogical  maps.  In  a  copper-plate  hand- 
writing it  traced  back  six  hundred  years  the  fam- 
ily of  the  most  illustrious  (let  us  say)  Senor  Juan 
Barbier  del  Cordoba  and  his  official  recognition 
as  direct  heir  of  Cordoba  y  Mendoza  y  Cam- 
peador,  etc.,  etc. 

"Take  note,"  he  said,  "that  every  page  of  this 
genealogy  is  written  on  stamped  paper,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  Do  you  see 
-^*por  despatcho  real' — 'by  royal  decree.'  Look 
and  see  how  many  other  legalizations  attest  for 
future  generations  that  Monsieur  Barbier  (let  us 
^ay) — who  between  you  and  me  is  nothing  more 
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than  a  retired  druggist,  although  Barbier  is  not 
his  name — descends  directly  from  the  great  old 
Cordoba  family,  allied  to  the  kings  of  Castile  600 
years  ago." 

Sure  enough,  at  the  end  of  the  volume  con- 
stituting the  brevet  of  count  was  to  be  seen  the 
signature  of  the  King  of  Arms  of  the  Queen 
Regent,  il  Senor  Luiz  Vilar  y  Vilar,  and  framed 
in  blue  circles  the  stamps  of  three  notaries  of  the 
court.  Beneath  were  the  seals  of  the  German, 
Austrian  and  French  embassies,  with  the  unmis- 
takable signature  of  the  French  Ambassador 
among  them.  It  was  this  signature  that  upset  my 
French  friend  and  transformed  him  from  a  laugh- 
ing curiosity-seeker  to  a  candidate  for  nobility. 
No  wonder  he  does  not  want  his  name  mentioned 
and  regrets  that  he  told  us  the  adventure. 

The  young  genealogist  noticed  how  the  French 
Ambassador's  signature  struck  his  visitor. 

"You  see  the  superiority  of  our  method,"  he 
continued  confidentially.  "The  Vatican  function- 
aries have  the  Pope  create  a  count  or  a  marquis 
on  the  payment  of  so  many  thousand  francs 
droits  de  chancellerie.  Everybody  laughs  at  the 
new  count  or  marquis.  I  don't  create  anything. 
I  obtain  from  the  King  of  Arms  of  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  a  brevet  certifying  that  Mon- 
sier  Jones  is  the  legitimate  descendant  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  families  of  Andalusia  or  Estra- 
madura.  My  man  is  exactly  in  the  situation  of 
one  who  has  been  lucky  enough  to  recover  his 
family  papers,  titles  of  nobility,  etc.,  lost  or  scat- 
tered during  the  great  revolution.  He  takes  up 
the  title  again,  the  lambrequins,  the  blazon,  the 
crown,  and  all ;  and  no  one^you  hear  me  ?  no  one 
— not  even  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
— has  the  right  to  oppose  him.  Don't  you  see, 
I  connect  directly  with  the  King  of  Arms  of  the 
Queen  Regent  and  the  man  is  inscribed  on  the 
Book  of  Gold  of  the  Spanish  nobility?" 

"And  it  costs?" 

"Ten  thousand  francs  ($2,000)  to  be  a  baron, 
20,000  francs  to  be  a  vicomte,  and  30,000  francs 
to  be  a  count." 

"Remember,"  he  said,  "that  all  this  is  perfectly 
serious ;  no  one  will  dare  guy  you  and  the  parch- 
ments I  give  to  you  may  be  presented  boldly  to 
any  and  all  tribunals  and  jurisdictions  in  virtue 
of  the  Spanish  constitution  and  international 
conventions." 


the  dwelling  of  the  fair  one  upon  whom  he  has 
bestowed  his  affections,  deposits  the  pipe  upon 
a  conspicuous  article  of  furniture,  and  retires  on 
tiptoe  to  some  convenient  hiding-place  in  the 
neighborhood,  local  etiquette  requiring  that  he 
should  execute  this  strategic  movement  apparent- 
ly undetected  by  the  damsel  of  his  choice,  or  any 
member  of  her  family.  Presently  he  returns 
without  further  affectation  of  secrecy,  and  looks 
into  the  apartment  in  a  casual  sort  of  way.  A 
single  glance  at  the  pipe  he  left  behind  him 
enables  him  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  proposal. 
If  it  has  been  smoked,  he  goes  forth  an  accepted 
and  exultant  bridegroom;  if  not,  the  offer  of  his 
hand  and  heart  have  been  irrevocably  rejected  as 
not  even  worth  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  By  this  in- 
genious expedient  the  pain  and  humiliation  of 
verbal  refusal  and  fruitless  pleadings  are  spared 
to  luckless  wooers,  and  Tartar  maidens  are  saved 
from  importunities  justly  regarded  as  peculiarly 
trying  to  female  sensibilities. 


Tartar  Courtship London  Telegraph 

Among  the  Tchulian  Tartars  a  curious  mode  of 
"popping  the  question"  is  reported.  The  Tchulian 
Caelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,  having  filled  a  brand- 
new  pipe  with  fragrant  tobacco,  stealthily  enters 


A  Queen's  Wardrobe M.  A.  P.  ^London') 

The  little  Queen  of  Madagascar  ^til!  gives 
Paris  something  to  look  at  and  something  to  talk 
about.  The  romantic  folk  provide  her  with  a 
sportsman  husband,  while  the  kind-hearted  solicit 
subscriptions  to  provide  her  with  a  wardrobe.  I 
was  told  (quite  in  confidence)  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  proposed  and  been  accepted 
to  lighten  the  lot  of  the  ex-queen.  Next  day  I 
found  out  that  the  poor  little  prisoner  knew 
nothing  of  her  Quixotic  admirer  except  through 
the  newspaper.  The  replenishing  of  her  ward- 
robe she  would  hail  with  satisfaction,  for  no  child 
ever  delighted  in  a  doll  more  than  Ranavalouna 
does  in  a  Parisian  gown.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  the  promise  of  an  addition  to  her  ward- 
robe in  the  old  days  gained  many  a  decree  and 
many  an  order  that  was  a  puzzle  to  her  subjects, 
so  that  a  Frenchman  was  able  to  write  with  some 
degree  of  seriousness  a  booklet  entitled  The  In- 
fluence of  Parisian  Millinery  on  Madagascar  His- 
tory. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  record  which  the  ex- 
queen's  vanity  leaves  in  the  dressmaker's  books 
is  not  without  meaning. 

In  1898  Ranavalouna  ordered  a  black  velvet 
gown  with  heavy  gold  trimmings,  black  silk  stock- 
ings (the  first  she  ever  wore)  and  a  white  hat 
trimmed  with  feathers.  The  following  year  she 
had  become  modernized  to  the  extent  of  tele- 
graphing for  a  gown  for  some  court  function- 
specified  moss-green  satin  with  Oriental  embroid- 
ery. Later  in  the  same  year  she  ordered  two 
gowns,  one  a  rose  satin  with  feather  trimming, 
the   other   a   green   velvet   with    Honiton   lace. 
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In  January  of  1900  there  were  two  gorgeous 
broche  silk  gowns — since  then,  nothing.  The 
pension  of  the  ex-queen  does  not  allow  her  to 
buy  even  one  gown  a  year.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  directly  appeals  to  French  sentiment,  hence 
the  proposal  to  present  her  with  the  desire  of 
her  heart — a  black  satin  gown  for  visiting  a"hd 
receptions.  May  the  project  flourish !  So  few  of 
life's  pleasures  can  appeal  to  a  prisoner  in  a 
strange  land  that,  if  a  gown  pleases  Ranavalouna, 
the  money  will  be  well  spent.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  queen  still 
left  in  the  lonely  woman,  otherwise  the  offer  of  a 
gown  may  be  the  last  humiliation. 


A  Royal  CradlB La  Roma  iNaploa) 

King  Victor-Emmanuel  has  accepted  with 
no  great  enthusiasm  the  royal  cradle  offered  to 
the  Princess  Yolande  of  Savoy  by  the  monarchist 
committee  of  Rome.  The  presentation  ceremony 
was  very  short  and  the  King  expressed  his  thanks 
in  a  few  words.  Indeed  the  cradle  has  been 
relegated  to  a  hall,  back  of  the  private  office  of 
His  Majesty.  The  monarchist  committee  fully 
deserves  this  rebuke.  It  has  undertaken  to  raise 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Albert, 
and  King  Umberto  was  compelled  to  add  40,000 
lires  to  his  first  contribution.  It  appears  that 
concerning  the  royal  cradle,  it  is  the  same  story. 
The  King  has  been  compelled  to  foot  the  bill. 


A  Cardinat'a  Pomp New  York  Sun 

In  a  Cardinal's  residence  the  principal  apart- 
ment, called  the  throne  room,  is  draped  in  red. 
In  the  place  of  honor  is  hung  the  portrait  of  the 
reigning  Pope  under  a  red  silk  canopy  fringed 
with  gold.  There  is  an  arm-chair  on  the  floor 
reversed  or  turned  to  the  wall,  thus  reserved 
until  the  Pope  should  visit  the  Cardinal. 

When  the  Cardinal  is  dead  his  coffin  is  placed 
for  some  hours  beneath  this  canopy  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Pope  is  turned  with  its  face  to  the 
wall.  So  with  the  official  red  hat  that  the  Pope 
will  give  Mgr.  Martinelli  when  the  latter  goes  to 
Rome  some  time  hence  to  be  invested  with  the 
full  plentitude  of  his  office.  He  can  never  wear 
it  again.  It  will  be  put  on  his  coffin  and  then 
hung  up  in  the  church  of  his  title  till  his  successor 
is  appointed. 

But  he  will  have  four  other  hats  to  wear,  so  he 
need  not  lack  for  covering.  When  he  takes  a 
walk  he  can  use  a  three-cornered  hat  of  black 
felt  tasselled  with  jet.  When  in  rochet  and  "mo- 
zetta"  outside  a  church  he  wears  a  red  felt  hat. 
When  he  is  in  his  "cappa"  and  under  a  canopy 
he  dons  the  pontifical  hat.  In  the  Corpus  Christi 
processions  he  has  a  large  hat  of  straw  covered 


with  red  silk  and  bound  with  a  ribbon  of  jet  and 
gold.  He  does  not  wear  it.  One  of  his  suite 
carries  it  before  him. 

While  in  Rome  etiquette  does  not  allow  a  Car- 
dinal to  walk.  He  must  have  a  carriage  and  pair. 
When  he  goes  out  beyond  the  city  walls  an  at- 
tendant follows  him.  Going  to  a  public  ceremonj 
at  the  Vatican  he  is  entitled  to  a  gala  train  of 
these  carriages,  and  if  a  Prince  to  four. 

He  is  preceded  by  four  servants  in  livery  em- 
broidered with  his  arms,  the  first  carrying  his 
hat,  the  second  his  cushion  and  the  third  his  red 
silk  umbrella.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  secre- 
tary in  black  with  a  silk  mantle  and  a  train  bearer 
in  a  cassock  of  violet  silk  with  buttons  of  black 
velvet,  a  girdle  of  violet  silk  and  a  **crocia"  or 
violet  woollen  coat,  with  silk  facings  and  short 
wide  sleeves.  This  coat  has  a  tippet  forming  in 
front  a  long  pocket  for  the  Cardinal's  breviary 
and  the  documents  he  takes  with  him  to  the  Vati- 
can. He  also  has  a  gentleman  in  the  costume  of 
Henry  II.  of  France  to  carry  his  biretta. 

In  the  Pope's  Chapel  the  Cardinals  kneel  at  the 
benches  on  which  they  sit.  They  wear  at  cere- 
monial functions  a  cassock  with  a  train  of  cloth 
in  winter  and  of  moire  in  summer.  Collars,  shoes 
and  stockings  are  red.  The  girdle  is  of  red  moire 
with  gold  tassels,  the  rochet  of  lace  and  the 
mozetta  the  same  as  the  cassock.  In  Rome  the 
rochet  is  covered  with  a  red  mantelletta;  outside 
the  city  it  is  uncovered.  The  hat  is  red  felt  with 
gold  tassels. 

A  Cardinal's  walking  dress  is  always  a  black 
"simarra"  or  cassock,  without  train,  with  tippit 
and  false  sleeves.  The  cording  and  buttons  are 
of  scarlet.  The  ordinary  walking  dress  is  cov- 
ered with  a  "ferraiolona"  of  violet  moire  with 
a  collar  and  facings  of  the  same  materials.  In 
winter  there  is  also  a  cloak  of  violet  or  scarlet 
cloth  with  gold  cording. 

The  Cardinals  "di  curia,"  or  those  residing  in 
Rome,  are  entitled  to  a  yearly  income,  or  *'piatto 
cardinalizio,"  of  32,000  lire — about  $6,400 — which 
is  paid  out  of  the  Peter's  pence.  The  Cardinal's 
dwelling  ordinarily  has  these  special  apart- 
ments: At  the  entrance,  an  antechamber  for  the 
domestics.  Above  a  credence  are  the  arms  of 
the  Cardinal  under  a  canopy.  On  the  wall  are 
suspended  his  two  kneeling  cushions,  one  of  red 
and  the  other  of  violet  silk,  and  his  two  umbrellas 
of  the  same  colors.  These  last  are  for  covering 
him  when  he  is  making  a  solemn  entry  into  a 
church  or  following  the  viaticum  bareheaded. 
The  second  room  is  for  the  Cardinal's  secretary. 
The  third  is  called  the  antechamber  of  the  biretta. 
because  the  biretta  is  placed  there  on  a  console 
before  a  crucifix. 
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Schools  for  Defectlues  ....£.  Meieney  . . .  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 

Public  education  is  the  business  of  the  State, 
and  by  the  State  I  mean  to  include  the  municipal- 
ities to  which  as  corporate  units  the  State  dele- 
gates its  powers  for  educational  purposes.  Free 
public  education  rests  on  the  broad  principle  of 
self-preservation.  The  law  does  not  compel  the 
attendance  of  children  not  "in  proper  physical  or 
mental  condition,"  but  there  is  no  definition  to 
determine  what  such  proper  physical  or  mental 
condition  is.  The  State  has,  however,  provided 
and  supported  institutions  for  the  education  of 
defective  children,  thus  recognizing  the  obliga- 
tion to  such  persons. 

Under  the  subject  of  "Defective  Schools," 
which  I  understand  to  be  "Schools  for  Defect- 
ives," the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  State  of  New  York  said  in  his 
annual  report:  "There  undoubtedly  rests  upon 
the  State  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion the  same  obligation  to  educate  and  train  for 
citizenship  our  defective  children  as  those  in 
more  fortunate  condition.  These  schools  are,  in 
my  opinion,  strictly  educational  and  in  no  degree 
to  be  considered  eleemosynary."  In  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
the  Secretary  says:  "It  is  the  policy  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  make  schooling  as  free  for  educable 
children  whose  defects  forbid  them  from  attend- 
ing upon  public  day  schools  as  for  their  more 
fortunate  fellows." 

The  census  of  1890  gave  over  97,000  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic  persons  in  the  United  States; 
but  this  does  not  take  into  account  many  who 
attend  public  and  private  schools  and  for  obvious 
reasons  are  not  enrolled  as  feeble-minded,  but 
whose  intelligence  is  so  low  that  the  usual  means 
of  education  produce  little  or  no  result.  One . 
good  authority  states  that  there  are  100,000  de-  ^ 
fective  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
are  receiving  any  kind  of  instruction  or  training 
in  schools  designed  for  the  education  of  defectives. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  provide  adequate  and 
appropriate  means  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  the  dumb.  The  suggestion  to  allow 
persons  with  these  defects  to  grow  up  without  a 
common  school  education  by  which  they  may 
learn  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  self-supporting, 
would  be  considered  in  this  day  and  generation 
nothing  less  than  criminal.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  thirty-five  State  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind :  fi^tv-?ix  for  the  deaf, 


and  nineteen  for  the  feeble-minded.  Besides 
these  State  institutions  there  are  twenty-nine  pub- 
lic day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf; 
eleven  of  these  in  Chicago;  Cincinnati  has  two; 
Boston,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland  have 
one  each.  New  York  has  none.  Philadelphia  has 
a  school  for  backward  children,  thus  far  sup- 
ported by  the  Civic  Club  and  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association.  Columbus  has  now  under  con- 
sideration a  proposition  to  appropriate  funds  and 
to  have  this  school  incorporated  into  the  Public 
School  System.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there  are 
only  a  few  schools  for  defective  children  in  the 
United  States  supported  by  municipalities.  Some 
cities  have  special  classes.  The  city  of  Provi- 
dence has  five  classes  for  backward  children  and 
several  schools  of  two  or  more  classes  each  for 
incorrigibles.  Boston  has  one  school  for  dull  or 
feeble-minded  children.  Other  cities  are  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  such  classes. 

One  great  errof  in  the  education  of  defectives, 
is  the  neglect  to  find  them  out  and  put  them  un- 
der training  at  an  early  age.  Matiy  children 
attend  common  schools  for  some  years  before 
teachers  ascertain  that  they  have  mental  defects, 
and  often  parents  keep  their  defective  children  out 
of  the  schools  until  compelled  to  send  them  under 
the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  If  children  are 
defective,  the  sooner  it  is  found  out  the  better, 
since  a  longer  period  and  special  means  are  neces- 
sary to  give  them  even  a  rudimentary  education. 
Even  a  normal  child,  if  left  in  a  poor  home  or 
allowed  to  run  the  streets  till  eight  years  of  age, 
will  scarcely  make  up  for  the  lack  of  instruction 
and  appropriate  early  training.  The  great  major- 
ity of  them  never  recover  their  loss,  and  drag 
through  three  or  four  grades  and  drop  out  at 
fourteen  to  go  to  work  or  to  remain  in  idleness. 
Much  more  does  the  defective  lose  in  the  lack  of 
early  training.  I  would,  therefore,  have  a  care- 
ful census  to  find  all  defective  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  and  begin  their  education  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  examination  for  purposes  of  classification 
should  be  made  by  experts.  After  the  teachers 
have  discovered  children  deficient  in  sense  per- 
ception or  in  intelligence,  the  expert  may  easily 
determine  the  degree  and  kind  of  defect.  Year 
by  year  teachers  would  become  more  skilful  in 
detecting  defectives,  and  a  scientific  system  could 
be  established.  At  the  present  tinie  it  is  very 
difficult  for  teachers  to  determine  the  deficiencies 
of  the  pupils. 

The  necessity  for  the  examination  of  suspects 
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by  experts  is  apparent,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
considered  a  disgrace  by  parents,  friends  and 
teachers  to  acknowledge  intellectual  defects,  and 
it  is  a  serious  matter  to  pronounce  persons  de- 
fective except  after  examination  by  a  technical 
board  of  experts.  Parents  often  attribute  failure 
to  teach  their  children  to  lack  of  interest,  or  lack 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  school;  the  reference 
to  such  children  as  dull  and  defective,  by  teach- 
ers, would  only  result  in  attacks  upon  the  teach- 
ers, and  charges  of  incompetence. 

In  my  experience  of  many  years  in  trying  to 
solve  this  problem  of  dealing  with  backward  and 
defective  children  in  the  public  schools,  I  have 
found  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  special  classes  and  the  appropriate  education 
of  such  children  to  be  the  unwillingness  of  parents 
to  admit  that  their  children  are  defective,  or  to 
permit  them  to  be  segregated  in  special  classes. 
An  attempt  was  made  recently  to  organize  a  class 
of  very  backward  children  in  one  of  our  large 
schools  by  selecting  such  from  several  classes  of 
the  primary  department,  and  the  effort  failed 
chiefly  because  the  parents  were  not  willing  to 
have  their  children  picked  out  and  separated 
from  the  regular  primary  classes,  because  they 
felt  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  children  and 
the  parents  to  be  thus  stigmatized.  Thus  through 
ignorance  or  sentimentality  the  children  are  de- 
prived of  an  education  that  might  fit  them  for 
useful  living,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  up  as  use- 
less beings  to  be  a  greater  humiliation  to  their 
families  in  later  life,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to 
cover  up  the  shame  and  possible  disgrace.  Now 
this  is  a  prejudice  which  cannot  be  easily  over- 
come. If,  however,  we  could  quietly  grade  de- 
fective children  and  place  them  in  small  classes 
in  the  regular  day  schools  under  specially  trained 
teachers,  without  drawing  special  attention  to 
them,  and  allow  them  to  live  at  home  and  mingle 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  much  of  Aie  diffi- 
culty could  be  overcome. 

If  defective  children  are  to  be  excluded  fropi 
the  common  schools  for  their  own  good  and  for 
the  sake  of  progress  of  the  average  children, 
what  should  be  done  with  them?  Of  course,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  such  children  can  be 
taught  in  their  homes  except  by  specialists.  The 
ordinary  home  does  not  possess  adequate  facilities 
for  instruction  of  the  normal  child,  much  less  then 
can  the  abnormal  child  thus  be  taught.  Should 
the  parent  be  compelled  to  provide  private  educa- 
tion for  such  children?  There  can  be  no  con- 
tention as  to  the  right  of  a  parent  with  means  to 
so  educate  his  child,  and  upon  such  the  Com- 
nitlcorv  Edncnt^on  Law  cnnrot  Inv  its  hand.    But 


we  must  not  forget  that  the  great  mass  of  such 
children  belong  to  parents  who  have  no  means 
with  which  to  provide  private  instruction.  In 
such  ca$e  the  duty  falls  upon  the  State  or  the 
city,  as  a  means  of  self-preservation  and  defense, 
on  the  same  principle  that  justifies  free  public 
education.  Children  of  this  class  growing  up  in 
ignorance  are  sure  to  become  public  charges  and 
inmates  of  asylums,  whereas  patient,  and,  if 
need  be,  expensive  instruction  and  training  may 
produce  persons  capable  of  self-support  and 
possessed  of  a  sense  of  virtue  and  of  morality. 
There  remains,  then,  nothing  but  the  provision 
of  appropriate  special  schools  or  classes  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  Such  schools  must 
be  in  an  environment  adapted  to  special  work 
— where  facilities  favor  the  careful  study  by 
specialists  of  all  physical  and  mental  impediments 
to  development.  There  must  be  trained  teachers 
possessed  of  human  sympathies  and  parental  in- 
stincts, such  as  to  draw  out  all  moral  elements  in 
the  lives  of  the  children ;  of  special  skill  and  pow- 
er in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  mental  develop- 
ment; and  of  ripe  and  well-balanced  judgment 
and  common  sense.  Born  teachers  with  added 
special  training  are  needed  for  such  work.  The 
means  of  education  should  be:  not  only  strong 
and  beautiful  personality  in  the  teachers  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  care  and  training 
of  these  children,  but  also  the  peculiar  objects, 
scenes,  events  in  life,  that  will  stimulate  dormant 
elements  of  activity.  There  should  also  be  means 
of  stimulating  the  emotions  of  pleasure,  as  in 
music,  play  and  systematic  physical  activity;  also 
opportunities  for  training  of  skill  in  the  making 
of  objects  and  other  manual  work.  It  is  not 
recommended  that  such  chlidren  be  sent  to  large 
institutions.  As  a  general  principle,  I  do  not 
believe  in  asylums  and  institutions.  I  believe  in 
keeping  children  in  their  natural  environment 
as  much  as  possible,  and  in  teaching  them  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  environment  in  which  they  are 
to  live.  A  child  who  is  deaf,  dumb,  blind  or 
feeble-minded  will  have  to  live  with  people,  and 
must  learn,  if  possible,  how  to  communicate  with 
them.  In  institutions  where  most  of  the  inmates 
are  afflicted  with  similar  infirmities  a  defective 
child  is  removed  from  the  environment  in  which 
he  will  have  to  live,  and  has  no  means  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  normal  conditions.  That  is  not 
the  place  or  the  way  to  educate  him  for  living, 
however  well  suited  it  may  be  to  teach  him  how 
to  live  while  he  is  an  inmate.  These  children, 
while  not  in  school,  should  be,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  environment  of  active,  intelligent  social 
life. 
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Technical  Education  In  Europe ^ohn  M,  Barr Electricity 

The  education  of  the  European  engineer  be- 
gins much  earlier  than  is  the  custom  with  us, 
and  the  primary  schools  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  ours.  The  primary  teachers  are  for 
the  most  part  men  of  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  consecrate  their  lives  to  their  pro- 
fession. From  the  start  the  children  are  led  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  their  work,  not  that 
this  implies  any  lack  of  discipline,  for,  if  any- 
thing, the  discipline  in  the  European  primary 
schools  is  more  rigid  than  in  our  own.  The 
studies  are  made  real,  however,  and  anyone 
who  has  read  the  little  monologues  in  the  Ger- 
man reader  on  plant  life  or  rocks,  or  on  simil- 
ar subjects,  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
beautifully  clear  and  simple  manner  in  which 
the  matter  is  treated. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  training  the  students 
enter  the  "gymnasium,"  which  corresponds  to 
our  high  school,  with  an  interest  in  their  work, 
and  with  an  accurate  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  simpler  physical  laws.  The  training  in 
the  high  school  is  quite  severe,  and  the  work 
in  mathematics  is  especially  good.  In  fact,  the 
graduates  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tegral and  differential  calculus,  and  what  is  of 
greater  value,  they  have  a  good  physical  con- 
ception of  the  idea  involved.  \Yhen  we  consider 
that  this  is  rather  more  than  can  be  said  of  our 
average  college  graduate,  we  may  at  once  appre- 
ciate that  here  is  one  department  of  our  educa- 
tional system  which  suffers  by  comparison.  The 
university  course  does  not  differ  materially  from 
our  own.  The  same  general  subjects  are  taken 
up,  but  the  mathematical  treatment  is  very  com- 
plete, and  very  much  more  generally  employed 
than  in  our  engineering  institutions.  The  stu- 
dents are  well  in  position  to  grasp  the  work  when 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  the  method  has  in 
its  favor  thoroughness  and  elegance. 

The  writer  is  often  asked:  "Are  the  Euro- 
pean technical  schools  better  than  our  own?" 
It  is  hopeless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon 
this  point.  There  are  so  many  conditions  which 
are  foreign  to  us  affecting  the  character  of  the 
technical  schools  in  Europe  that  to  discuss  this 
matter  intelligently  -would  involve  an  immense 
amount  of  study.  Food,  climate,  social  and  trade 
conditions,  and  above  all,  the  character  of  the 
European  people  are  all  prominent  factors  in  the 
problem.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  charac- 
ter of  training  best  suited  to  make  a  successful 
European  engineer  would  meet  American  re- 
quirements. There  are  some  differences,  however, 
which  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  but  notice, 
and  these  the  writer  gives  without  comment: 


First — A  much  better  preparatory  training  than 
we  find  in  America. 

Second — The  slow,  methodical  character  of  the 
German  student,  with  an  entire  absence  of  our 
impatience  in  arriving  at  results,  makmg  a  longer 
and  perhaps  more  thorough  treatment  possible. 

Third — ^A  much  more  mathematical  treatment 
of  engineering  subjects,  and 

Fourth — ^A  much  closer  relation  between  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body  than  in  America. 


School  Qardent Qeorge  Henry  Knight ....  Pearson  'a 

No  more  charming  idea  could  be  imagined  than 
a  garden  attached  to  every  public  school  in  the 
country,  nor,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  can  the 
value  of  instruction  to  both  boys  and  girls  in 
the  practise  of  gardening  easily  be  overestimated. 
The  United  States,  however,  can  boast  of  only 
one  or  two  experimental  gardens  of  this  nature 
— ^and  these  for  city  children  only — nor  can  Eng- 
land or  Germany  make  any  better  showing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  France,  Saxony,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  in 
one  province  of  Austria,  well-conducted  school- 
gardens  are  common,  and  as  an  argument  against 
the  apathy  that  is  apparent  elsewhere,  when  the 
subject  is  first  brought  forward,  it  may  be  noted 
that  when  the  system  was  originally  proposed, 
it  was  as  difficult  to  find  a  French,  Swedish,  or 
Russian  peasant  who  favored  it,  as,  after  its  suc- 
cessful establishment,  it  was  to  find  one  willing 
to  admit  that  he  ever  did  anything  else! 
'  In  many  Russian  provinces  the  children  are 
encouraged  to  plant  trees  of  all  kinds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school-building,  such  as 
forest,  fruit-bearing,  and  decorative  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  addition  to  these,  ornamental  and 
fruit-bearing  plants  and  young  trees  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  parents  for  private  plant- 
ing. Silk-worms  and  bees  are  also  cultivated 
systematically  by  the  pupils,  and  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  of  income  to  the  teacher.  Along 
with  the  garden-work  proper,  provision  is  made 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  those  branches 
of  domestic  and  rural  industry  with  which  wo- 
men have  generally  to  occupy  themselves — dairy- 
work,  bird-breeding,  cooking,  sewing,  nursing,  . 
and  so  on. 

In  regard  to  France,  the  latest  available  statis- 
tics show  that  in  1898  there  were  already  in  the 
rural  districts  upward  of  28,000  elementary 
schools,  which  had  gardens  attached  to  them, 
and  whose  teachers  were  directed  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  for  the  cultivation  and  care  of 
the  soil. 

In  all  of  the  mixed  schools  of  Belgium,  and  in 
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the  boys'  schools,  agriculture  is  an  obligatory 
study.  To  prepare  instructors  for  this  work,  the 
government  has  instituted  special  courses  dur- 
ing the  vacation,  and  lectures  bearing  on  the 
subject  also  are  given. 

In  looking  over  a  very  wide  field  for  examples 
of  model  school-gardens,  those  at  Possneck,  Thur- 
ingia,  and  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  may,  perhaps,  be 
selected  as  best  illustrating  the  object  aimed  at. 

These  examples  agree  in  each  possessing  a 
piece  of  ground  subdivided  in  numerous  plots  or 
beds  for  as  many  individual  pupils,  and  that  in 
each  place  the  management  undertakes  the  ex- 
pense and  direction  of  all  such  preliminary  and 
general  work  as  selection,  purchase,  survey,  and 
preparation  of  the  land  and  the  construction  of 
roads,  fences  and  buildings. 

The  Dayton  management  employs  an  experi- 
enced gardener  who,  as  occasion  may  require,  in- 
structs the  boys  in  methods  of  planting,  etc. 
Similarly,  some  familiarity  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening  and  aptness  in  imparting 
the  same  is  required  of  every  Possneck  tutor,  and 
in  each  of  these  establishments — Possneck  and 
Dayton — the  tutor  cultivates  a  special  bed  (of 
which  he  owns  the  crops),  that  serves  as  pattern 
for  his  pupils.  Alike  in  both  establishments,  it  is 
possible  to  follow  his  (or  her)  devices,  and  each 
owns  the  products  of  his  (or  her)  plot.  This 
freedom  of  action  and  ownership  of  the  usufruct, 
coupled  with  a  system  of  prizes  for  the  best-kept 
and  most  productive  beds,  has  proven  admirably 
effective  in  the  development  of  individual  char- 
acter and  self-helpfulness. 

Both  institutions  supply  the  pupils,  free  of 
charge,  with  all  necessary  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers, 
slips,  sets,  etc.,  and  Dayton  even  furnishes  the 
tools.  In  both,  all  classes  above  the  very  young- 
est are  eligible,  and  both  have  certain  school- 
hours  set  apart  for  garden-work.  For  example, 
at  Dayton,  the  ages  range  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inclusive,  the  garden-hours  being,  weather  per- 
mitting, from  seven  to  nine  a.  m.,  and  from  four 
to  six  p.  m.  At  Possneck,  boys  and  girls  from  the 
upper  four  classes  of  the  "burgerschule"  are  elig- 
ible as  lot-holders,  the  garden-hours  being  from 
hvc  to  seven  p.  m.  In  each  establishment,  all 
time  spent  in  the  garden  is  counted  as  regular 
school-time. 

In  applying  to  American  life  the  lessons  pre- 
sented abroad,  allowance  must,  of  course,  be 
made  for  certain  fundamental  differences  in 
thought  and  custom.  In  Europe  such  a  measure 
as  one  for  the  establishment  of  school-gardens 
depends  for  its  adoption  on  governmental  in- 
itiative, and,  once  adopted,  is  put  everywhere  and 
at  once  equally  in  force.     In  the  United  States 


on  the  contrary^  such  measures  can  be  introduced 
only  piecemeal  in  obedience  to  local  popular  de- 
mand. There  is  also  to  be  remembered  the  fact, 
that  while  American  country  schools  pass  every 
year  in  greater  numbers  under  the  control  of 
women,  the  teachers  of  like  schools  in  Europe 
are,  in.  even  greater  proportions,  men.  What  is 
needed,  if  school-gardens  are  to  be  established 
in  this  country,  is  "the  entering  wedge"  in  the 
form  of  a  well-equipped  and  conducted  school- 
garden  located  in  some  distinctly  rural  district. 
European  examples  have  demonstrated  beyond 
cavil  that  such  a  garden  is  speedily  followed  by 
others.  At  first,  it  may  be,  in  only  a  few  scat- 
tered instances,  but  ere  long,  as  shown  in  France, 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  thus  equip  every  rural 
and  village  school. 

The  cost  of  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  school-garden  is  obviously  dependent  on  the 
size,  the  location,  the  number  and  the  kind  of 
equipments,  and  on  the  pecuniary,  industrial, 
climatic,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  district. 
Under  the  American  polity,  a  general  adoption 
of  the  system  in  any  given  State  would  be  by  act 
of  its  legislature  in  obedience  to  popular  de- 
mand, which  act  would  dictate  when,  by  whom, 
and  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect.  On  the  same  principle  of  "home- 
rule,"  some  local  discretion  might  be  permitted 
to  each  respective  district  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  introduction.  The  expense  of  intro- 
duction would  come  at  first  wholly  out  of  the 
district  school-levy,  but — on  proof  rendered  of 
installation  and  effective  maintenance  of  the 
system — the  district  would  be  entitled  to  recoup- 
ment in  a  pbrtion  of  its  expenditure,  both  out 
of  the  State  and  National  treasuries,  because  the 
State  itself,  and  in  a  less  but  important  degree 
the  entire  country,  would  be  benefited. 

Assuming  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
(twentieth)  century  the  country-school  districts 
of  the  United  States  numbered  over  200,000,  and 
that  the  purchased  and  equipped  "garden,"  to- 
gether with  one  year's  running  expenses,  would 
average  $1,500  per  district,  the  entire  expenditure, 
the  whole  country  over,  would  be  $300,000,000. 
Under  the  herein-suggested  apportionment,  one- 
half  of  the  above  expenditure  would  devolve  on 
the  districts,  and  one-third  on  the  respective  State 
appropriations,  while  one-sixth  of  the  amount 
would  be  recouped  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
After  installation,  the  expenses  would  be  merely 
the  ordinary  ones  of  wear  and  tear,  with  some 
advance  in  tutor's  salary  and  other  current  re- 
quirements, in  all  less  than  $1.25  per  annum  per 
pupil,  added  to  the  $8.95,  which  is  the  average 
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annual  school-cost  per  pupil  the  country  over. 
Some  saving  in  school-room  expenses  would  re- 
duce even  this  small  sum  to  perhaps  something 
like  one  dollar  added  yearly  expense  per  pupil, 
which  would  be  more  than  returned  to  the  dis- 
trict in  the  products  of  his  work. 


A  Technical  Schools  Limitation Engineering  (London') 

For  some  branches  of  w^ork,  our  colleges,  as 
they  exist,  afford  an  admirable  training.  Thus, 
the  principles  of  steam  engine  construction  and 
working  are  usually  very  fully  taught,  and  the 
student  is  rendered  familiar  with  modes  of  testing 
both  materials  and  motors,  and  other  kindred 
matters.  The  result  is  that  a  student,  entering 
works  where  steam  engines  are  built,  at  once 
feels  more  or  less  at  home;  and  he  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  shop  work  much  more  quickly  and 
easily  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  not  had 
his  previous  college  experience.  But  the  young 
engineer  who  enters  some  less-known  branch — 
say,  for  instance,  the  construction  of  ordnance, 


'  of  textile  or  milling  machinery,  or  even  of  ma- 
chine tools,  such  as  are  used  in  advanced  practise 
— finds  himself  on  far  less  familiar  ground,  and 
greatly  in  want  of  preliminary  special  training. 
In  fact,  he  feels  that  he  has  spent  time  acquiring 
knowledge  which  is  of  little  immediate  practical 
use  to  him,  and  that  he  has  done  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  not  learning  things  which  he  badly  wants 
to  know.  Of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
educational  equipment  of  our  technical  colleges 
to  comprise  plants  relating  to  more  than  a  very 
restricted  number  of  branches  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering work,  while  the  knowledge  of  a  staff 
of  professors,  and  the  variety  of  the  training 
they  are  capable  of  imparting,  are  necessarily 
finite;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  do  much  more  than  is  now  generally 
done  to  give  a  special  character  to  final  stages 
of  a  college  course,  and  to  encourage  students 
to  take  a  wider  view  than  most  of  them  now  do 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  career  upon  which  they 
are  entering. 


Yale's     Two- Hundredth     Anniversary 

By  Arthur  Reed  Kimball 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  or  in  1701,  sixty-five 
years  after  the  founding  of  Harvard  and  eight 
years  after  the  founding  of  William  and  Mary, 
its  first  charter  was  granted  to  Yale — an  anni- 
versary which  is  to  be  elaborately  celebrated  in 
October.  The  whereas  of  the  charter,  "An  Act 
for  liberty  to  erect  a  Collegiate  School,"  clearly 
describes  the  purpose,  to  found  a  school  "wherin 
Youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  Arts  &  Sciences 
who  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may 
be  fitted  for  Publick  employment  both  in  Church 
&  Civil  State."  "Yale,"  said  President  Hadley  in 
his  last  baccalaureate,  "was  founded  by  Puritans 
— that  is,  by  men  who  recognized  the  character  of 
life  as  a  trust.  It  has  from  the  first  been  na- 
tional and  democratic  in  its  sympathies.  It  has 
trained  generation  after  generation  of  men  who 
recognized  their  obligation,  not  to  any  class  or 
locality  alone,  but  to  tjieir  fellow-men  as  a  body." 

In  illustration  one  may  point  to  the  long  line  of 
Yale  graduates  in  public  life,  beginning,  perhaps, 
with  Philip  Livingston,  "the  signer,"  and  includ- 
ing his  son,  William  Livingston,  the  "war  Gover- 
nor" of  New  Jersey;  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  suc- 
'ceeded  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


*The  Outlook. 


and  John  C.  Calhoun.  Notable  in  our  own  time 
for  direct  descent  from  these  are  William  M. 
Evarts,  statesman  no  less  than  lawyer  by  right  of 
service  in  the  Senate  and  two  Cabinets,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  vindicating  in  an  untried  sphere  the 
capacity  of  American  statesmanship.  In  law  the 
succession  reaches  from  Chancellor  Kent  to  Chief 
Justice  Waite;  in  medicine  from  Dr.  Eli  Ives 
(class  of  1799),  a  pioneer  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  to  William  H.  Welch, 
the  probable  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
of  Medical  Research;  in  science  from  Morse  and 
Silliman  to  Marsh,  Dana,  and  Chittenden;  in 
theology  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Horace 
Bushnell;  in  education  from  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
first  President  of  Columbia,  to  Andrew  D.  White 
and  Daniel  C.  Oilman. 

When  it  came,  in  17 18,  to  the  final  choice  of 
New  Haven  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  college 
— its  previous  existence  having  been  curiously 
uncertain,  with  a  nominal  seat  at  Saybrook: — a 
largely  determining  fact  was  the  pirgument  that 
New  Haven  was  accessible  to  "the  Western  colo- 
nies." This  "enlightened  policy,"  as  President 
Woolsey  calls  it,  was  justified  by  the  immediate 
results.  Until  Columbia  and  Princeton  were 
founded,  the  young  men  of  New  York  and  New 
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Jersey  who  sought  a  college  education  usually 
went  to  Yale.  The  student  body  was  thus  cos- 
mopolitan from  the  first,  a  body  in  which  New 
England  ideas  rubbed  against  those  of  very  dif- 
ferent sections,  with  mutual  benefit  from  the  attri- 
tion. By  a  natural  process,  the  disposition  to 
select  the  same  college  in  the  same  family,  the 
constituency  of  Yale  has  widened  with  each  mi- 
gratory movement  westward  or  southward. 

Turning  from  contributing  influences,  the  mak- 
ing of  Yale  is  in  chief  part  due  to  the  personality 
of  its  Presidents.  They  have  been,  from  Dr. 
Clap,  the  first  to  bear  the  name  of  "President 
of  Yale  College"  (his  predecessors  having  been 
'Vectors"  of  the  "collegiate  school"),  men  who 
found  sufficiency  of  career  in  the  academic  head- 
ship. Their  fame,  whatever  their  other  distinc- 
tions, has  been  identified  with  the  office,  never 
incidental  to  it — as  might  be  said,  for  example, 
of  Presidents  Josiah  Quincy  and  Edward  Everett, 
of  Harvard.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Clap  was  chosen 
to  Yale's  presidency  at  thirty-six,  Yale  itself  be- 
ing then  (1739)  but  thirty-eight  years  old.  In 
theology  he  was  narrow.  This  is  shown  among 
other  things  by  his  strong  but  futile  support  of  the 
heresy  charges  brought  against  the  Rev.  Robert 
Breck,  called  to  a  pastorate  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
who  could  not  but  "indulge  in  a  hope  that  God, 
in  his  boundless  benevolence,  will  find  out  a  way 
whereby  those  heathen  who  act  up  to  the  light 
they  have  may  be  saved" — an  issue  of  which  the 
American  Board  controversy  of  our  own  time  is 
a  curiously  distant  echo.  Like  many  other  men  of 
his  kind,  stubborn  where  he  was  narrow,  Clap 
was  on  other  sides  strong,  even  broad.  He  ob- 
tained a  new  charter  of  enlarged  powers  from  the 
legislature,  and  when  later  that  body  attempted 
to  enforce  the  right  of  legislative  visitation,  he 
made  a  legal  plea  for  Yale's  independence  that 
anticipated  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case 
and  proved  conclusive,  settling  the  issue  despite 
his  own  personal  unpopularity.  His  successor, 
after  an  interregnum.  President  Ezra  Stiles  ( 1777 
to  1795),  while  lacking  Dr.  Clap's  force,  was  even 
more  versatile.  Remarkable  as  a  linguist,  deliv- 
ering the  address  at  Yale's  "splendid  commence- 
ment" of  1781,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic, 
he  "kept  abreast"  of  science,  was  the  lifelong 
friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (who  received  an 
M.A.  at  Yale,  and  sent  to  New  Haven  the  first 
printing-press  ever  set  up  in  the  town),  worked 
an  electric  machine  (Dr.  Franklin's  gift),  could 
teach  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  as- 
tronomy as  readily  as  Hebrew  or  theology,  and 
cherished  the  hope  that  after  death  he  would  be 
permitted  to  visit  Saturn  and  study  its  rings. 

It  was  not  strange,  Yale  having  already  a  na- 


tional character,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Revolution  found  expression  in  a  noteworthy 
departure — the  first  serious  attempt  to  create  a 
distinctive  American  literature.  Its  note,  as  Pro- 
fessor Barrett  Wendell  says,  was  "national  inde- 
pendence." The  conspicuous  trio  of  the  "Hartford 
wits,"  as  the  school  came  to  be  called,  were  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  John  Trumbull,  and  Joel  Barlow, 
Yale  graduates  of  the  same  period  and  more  or 
less  closely  associated. 

Despite  the  cleverness,  wit,  and  force  that  went 
into  the  making  of  America's  first  school  of  litera- 
ture, Yale  has  remained,  as  Bulwer  said  of  Lon- 
don, "leonum  arida  nutrix,"  The  occasional  liter- 
ary celebrity  of  her  honor  roll — Fenimore  Cooper 
(whom  the  faculty  did  not  permit  to  graduate), 
N.  P.  Willis,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Edmund  C. 
Stedman,  and  Edmund  Rowland  Sill — ^are  spo- 
radic cases  of  finding  one's  self,  not  products  of 
a  favoring  environment.  But  though  Yale's  first 
promise  of  literary  initiative  proved  disappoint- 
ing, the  inspiration  of  patriotism  of  which  it  was 
born  finds  present  recognition  in  the  Memorial 
Gateway  erected  by  the  class  of  1896  to  the  Yale 
dead  of  the  Spanish  war.  It  stands,  as  President 
Hadley  pointed  out  at  its  dedication,  for  the  per- 
sistence of  a  noble  type,  the  type  of  Major  Theo- 
dore Winthrop,  the  writer  of  gifts  and  charm 
who,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  fell  gallantly 
in  the  charge  at  Great  Bethel,  and  the  type  of 
Nathan  Hale — the  one  of  the  class  of  1848,  the 
other  of  the  class  of  1769. 

The  passing  of  the  special  literary  movement 
at  Yale  marked  the  beginning  of  the  scientific 
movement,  one  more  in  accord  with  Yale's  real 
genius.  In  1802  Benjamin  Silliman  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology,  just  established — a  chair  he  held 
for  fifty  years.  During  that  half-century  it  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Yale  was  the 
"scientific  center"  of  America.  Silliman  popular- 
ized temperance,  as  Phillips  did  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, delivering  the  first  Lowell  Institute  course 
at  Boston,  and  being  widely  in  demand  for  years 
as  a  "platform  attraction."  For  this  work  he  had 
an  exceptional  aptitude.  To  a*  fine  presence  and 
pleasing  address  was  added  a  sense  of  humor, 
as  when  he  used  to  tell  his  classes  how  he  took 
Yale's  original  collection  of  minerals  to  Phila- 
delphia in  a  candle-box,  "to  my  distinguished 
friend  Dr.  Hare,  who  acted  as  my  Adam,  and 
named  my  animals  for  me."  To  the  group  of  his 
special  students,  most  prominent  of  whom  was 
his  son-in-law,  the  late  Professor  Dana,  the  emi- 
nent geologist,  is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of  what 
is  now  the  Sheffield  School  (established  in  1847 
and  endowed  by  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  in  1859),  the 
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pioneer    school    of    special    scientific    study    in 
America. 

The  scientific  movement  under  Silliman  was 
simply  a  conspicuous  phase  of  the  general  modern 
movement  at  Yale  under  Timothy  Dwight,  who 
was  President  from  1795  to  1817.  Dwight  in- 
itiated a  regime  of  progress  as  President  of  Yale. 
He  enlarged  the  curriculum  by  adding  English 
literature  and  rhetoric.  He  substituted  professor- 
ships for  the  system  of  almost  exclusive  teaching 
of  tutors.  He  founded  the  medical  school,  and 
took  initial  steps  toward  founding  schools  of 
theology  and  law,  thus  anticipating  the  university. 
The  long  administration  of  President  Day 
(1817 — 1846),  though  of  large  importance  in  con- 
firming the  policies  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
and  thus  settling  the  future,  was  one  of  those 

,fc  periods  of  quiet  growth  which  are  often  fruitful 
because  they  are  free  from  stir.  The  successor- 
ship  next  fell  to  Dr.  Dwight's  nephew,  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey,  a  man  whom  it  is  hard  to  char- 
acterize, so  rare  a  combination  was  he  of  sim- 
plicity, sincerity  dnd  strength.  He  brought  to  his 
administration  (1846—71)  unusual  advantages  in 
lineage  and  early  training.  He  came  of  the  Auto- 
crat's "Brahmin  caste,"  but,  through  close  in- 
timacy with  a  father  who  was  an  able  and  high- 
minded  man  of  business  in  New  York,  enjoyed 
from  the  beginning  a  practical  guidance  seldom 
the  privilege  of  one  who  leads  the  scholar's  life. 
After  experience  as  a  tutor  at  Yale,  and  studying 
theology,  which,  however,  did  not  appeal  to  him 
as  a  profession,  Woolsey  chose  the  calling  of  a 
teacher,  and,  to  fit  himself  for  it,  went  abroad 
to  study  in  1825.  As  President,  while  insisting  on 
thoroughness,  he  broadened  the  work  of  the  senior 
year,  introducing  political  economy  and  history. 
Through  intense  interest  in  the  issues  of  the  im- 
pending Civil  War  he  was  led  to  take  up  inter- 
national law,  on  which  he  became  so  eminent  an 
authority.  Meanwhile  he  found  time  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  smallest  duties  of  the 
place,  quietly  doing  its  drudgery  almost  unnoticed, 
son:etimes  writing  as  many  as  two  thousand  let- 
ters in  a  year  with  his  own  hand. 

Spare  and  bent  of  form,  with  finely  cut  fea- 
tures and  piercing  eyes,  Woolsey  looked  the  type 
of  quiet  scholar;  but,  aroused  on  a  moral  issue, 
was  capable  of  an  indignation  few  cared  to  face. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  sincerity. 

The  final  form  of  Yale  education  as  developed 
under  Woolsey,  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
seriousness  which  had  characterized  it  from  the 
beginning,   consisted  principally  of  the   ancient 

.  languages  and  mathematics,  and  secondarily  of 
natural  science  (taught  by  text-book),  some  mod* 
ern  languaee,  Enpflish  literature,  history,  political 


economy,  psychology,  and  international  law.  This 
form  persisted  until  1884,  or  for  thirteen  years 
after  Woolsey's  retirement.  Its  aim  was  to  give 
training,  discipline  to  the  many,  not  to  favor  the 
aptitudes  of  the  few,  and  its  rigorous  application 
accomplished  its  purpose.  Under  President  Por- 
ter (1871 — 86),  who  was  respected  for  his  learn- 
ing and  loved  for  his  kindliness,  but  who  con- 
cealed under  a  mild  manner  great  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, the  university  departments  in  law,  medicine, 
the  fine  arts,  and  graduate  instruction  were 
strengthened,  and  the  sum  of  $600,000  raised  for 
university  purposes.  But  in  these  developments 
the  university  was  of  deliberate  purpose  kept 
apart  from  the  college.  Contributing  to  this  was 
the  independent  natural  growth  of  the  Sheffield 
School  unhampered  by  tradition,  either  in  gov- 
ernment or  method;  for  Sheffield  received  many 
students  desiring  a  modern  education,  who,  had 
they  entered  the  academical  department,  must 
have  doubled  the  pressure  for  radical  change. 
The  concessions  of  1884  to  the  "optional"  spirit, 
involving  more  and  more  of  incidental  change, 
resulted  in  another  departure  in  1893,  by  which 
one-half  the  courses  were  made  optional  as 
against  one-third.  Under  this  new  opportunity 
of  choice,  the  displacement  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, English,  the  social  sciences,  and  history 
has  ^been  rapid.  A  still  further  departure  will 
make  Yale's  entrance  on  her  third  century.  The 
student  from  sophomore  year  on  will  have  full 
liberty  of  choice  among  courses. 

The  modernized  curriculum  is  but  one  sign 
of  the  new  order.  Its  advent  is  no  less  marked 
by  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  departments, 
but  especially  by  the  new  opportunities  of  the  re- 
cently established  departments  of  music  and  for- 
estry. 

Yale's  is  indeed  a  busy  university  life  of 
many  interests  and  contacts,  as  reflected  in  the 
great  bulletins  which  announce  the  club  meet- 
ings and  lecture  courses  of  a  single  week.  Of 
all  this  the  bicentennial  festival  will  take  careful 
note,  first  recognizing  how  wisely  the  one  ex- 
President  still  spared,  the  second  Dwight,  builded 
for  the  future.  He  divorced  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent from  that  of  instructor  and  made  it  essen- 
tially executive.  He  raised  large  sums  for  the 
necessary  equipment  in  buildings  and  labora- 
tories. He  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  dis- 
cernment the  growth  of  the  university  spirit.  He 
initiated  the  movement  by  which  $1,200,000  has 
been  raised  from  1,700  contributors  for  the  bicen- 
tennial buildings,  of  which  the  auditorium  may 
bear  the  honored  name  of  Woolsey  Hall,  with  the 
completion  of  the  fund  to  $2,000,000  apparently 
assured. 
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In  the  July  number,  when  speaking  of  a  genuine 
love  for  flowers,  I  said:  "It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  persons  say  that  they  love  flowers;  but 
watch  them  among  the  flowers  and  you  will  see 
them  pick  a  fine  specimen,  toy  with  it  for  a  time, 
and  then — calmly  throw  it  on  the  ground  to  be 
trodden  under  foot."  This  is  simply  vandalism,  but 
probably  it  does  not  result  in  such  disaster  as  the 
conduct  deprecated  in  the  following  article.  Every 
true  lover  of  plants  will  rejoice  that  G.  Armington 
Say  re  hits  so  fair  and  so  straight: 

Devastation  of  Nature  American  Botanist 

A  fundamental  principle  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  botanists  is  embodied  in  the  simple  lines, 
**To  love  the  flower  and  leave  it  on  its  stalk." 
To  do  this  requires  more  heroism  than  the  major- 
ity of  collectors  possess.  Whether  they  ever 
make  the  effort  to  thus  grow  in  grace  depends 
upon  the  motive  for  collecting  and  the  amount 
of  inborn  avarice  in  the  individual. 

Legitimate  collectors  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  Commercial, 
scientific  and  cultural.  The  commercial  collector 
sees  possible  dollars  and  cents  in  each  plant  of 
any  rare  species  he  may  chance  to  find,  but  if  he 
is  a  discreet  man  he  will  realize  that  it  will  be 
years  before  the  plants,  just  starting,  will  again 
replenish  his  pockets.  Financial  considerations 
naturally  outweigh  aesthetic  value,  although  he 
may,  or  may  not,  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  his  stock  in  trade.  The  collection  and 
sale  ol  living  plants  or  herbarium  specimens  is 
a  perfectly  legitimate  business;  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  devastating  nature's  choice  retreats 
or  of  exterminating  her  best  works  of  art  for 
greed  of  gain.  On  the  other  hand  the  scientist 
argues  that  anything  sacrificed  in  behalf  of  sci- 
ence is  praiseworthy.  To  be  able  to  add  facts 
to  a  known  science  requires  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  much  innocent  beauty.  .  .  .  The  culturist 
is  more  likely  to  have  a  keener  apreciation  of  the 
real  beauty  of  the  ferns  and  wildlings  than  col- 
lectors of  either  of  the  other  classes;  for  with 
him  aesthetic  value  has  not  given  place  to  sorclid 
considerations.  He  not  only  loves  the  ferns  and 
wild  flowers,  but  appreciates  them  from  an  artis- 
tic standpoint;  he  wishes  to  make  them  grow 
where  they  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed  with  less 
trouble  than  in  their  native  haunts.  He  also 
must  have  a  surplus  of  material  to  draw  from, 
for  only  certain  forms  and  stages  of  growth 
will  fit  into  the  various  places  he  wishes  to  fill. 
All  this  mav  be  done  with  careful  selection. 


But  alas!  the  gospel  of  moderation  is  every- 
where in  order,  and  a  plea  that  nature's  sylvan 
dells  be  not  roughly  dealt  with,  and  that  this 
sort  of  vandalism  be  checked  before  her  choicest 
treasures  are  exterminated.  Granted  that  no- 
body owns  the  wild  things  growing,  and  that 
nobody  can  "stake  a  claim,"  yet  the  smallest  soul 
among  us  should  feel  conscience  smitten  for  lay- 
ing greedy  fingers  on  pictured  walls  too  exquisite 
to  touch  even  for  a  laudable  purpose.  "I  shall 
never  pass  this  way  again,  and  no  one  else  is 
likely  to  follow  in  my  footsteps;  for  no  one  else 
cares  for  these  things  as  I  do,"  is  a  common 
excuse  for  making  a  clean  sweep  of  a  rare  "find." 
Others  say  to  themselves,  "H  I  do  not  take  it 
somebody  else  will,"  and  the  beautiful  growth 
which  nature  has  taken  years  to  perfect  is  ruth- 
lessly torn  up.  We  all  "know  a  bank  where  the 
wild  thyme  blows,"  and  if  we  are  discreet  we  will 
keep  our  knowledge  to  ourselves.  The  vandal 
is  in  our  midst  and  no  one  knows  in  what  g^ise 
he  may  appear. 

•One  of  my  lady  friends  who  is  discretion  itself 
in  these  matters,  ventured  to  take  a  missionary, 
whom  she  was  entertaining,  to  see  the  view  from 
one  of  her  favorite  resorts.  The  aforesaid  lady 
missionary  was  a  wandering  planet,  with  no 
scientific  taste  in  evidence,  no  home  to  decorate 
or  friends  to  bestow  botanical  gifts  upon.  No- 
body dreamed  that  her  eyes  would  alight  upon 
a  rare  growth  jealously  guarded  by  my  friend; 
but  her  hands  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
pulling  it  all  up.  Soon  after,  as  she  moved  on 
to  other  entertainers,  she  revealed  the  secret  and 
personally  headed  an  expedition  to  the  place, 
which  ended  in  exterminating  the  species  from 
that  locality.  This  form  of  looting  may  not  be 
punishable  according  to  civilized  codes,  but  if 
cannibals  should  eat  her  on  her  return  to  heathen 
lands — they  might  do  worse. 

Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  an  ancient  dame, 
viz.:  "When  yew're  gittin',  git  a  plenty,"  ah  in- 
junction should  be  placed  on  irresponsible  parties 
who  wantonly  tear  up  plants  simply  because  they 
are  pretty,  only  to  throw  them  aside  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  fade.  A  genuine  devotee  of  nature 
is  sure  to  have  a  wild-garden  away  from  the 
"madding  crowd"  where  the  higher  delights  of 
the  spirit  may  be  cultivated.  Gibson  had  his 
orchid  retreat ;  Thoreau  his  checkcrberry  patch : 
while  lesser  lights,  with  varying  tastes,  find  con- 
solation in  other  wild  flowers  and  ferns. 
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Mr.  Sayrc,  however,  is  surely  wrong  in  saying 
that  no  one  owns  the  ferns  and  wild  flowers^  They 
are  part  of  the  realty,  and,  as  such,  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  soil  upon  which 
they  grow,  and  any  one  digging  them  up  is  liable 
to  prosecution  for  trespass,  at  least.  Custom,  I 
presume,  would  justify  a  person  in  picking  flowers, 
but  the  removal  of  the  plants  themselves  is  another 
question.  It  is  true  that  this  strict  interpretation 
of  the  rights  of  property  is  ignored  in  country 
places,  mainly  through  indiflference,  but  in  some 
city  parks  it  is  in  force,  as  any  one  would  soon  dis- 
cover, if  he  tried  to  carry  off  even  wild  plants  from 
the  nooks  and  glens.  •  It  is  quite  time  for  owners 
and  tenants  of  land  in  our  more  settled  districts  to 
look  to  this,  and  thus  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
robbing  of  our  woodlands  of  some  of  their  greatest 
treasures.  There  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
municipal  bodies  should  not  take  stringent  meas- 
ures to  protect  all  wild  flowers  in  places  under  their 
control.  That  they  do  not  do  so  indicates  a  laxity 
which  in  the  long  run  will  result  in  what  Mr.  Sayre 
rightly  calls  "devastation."  No  lover  of  plants  in 
"garden,  field  and  forest"  will  read  the  following 
passage  without  regret: 

VanltMng  wild  Flowra Ntm  York  Trlbun9 

The  picnicking  parties  are  invading  the  woods 
north  of  the  Harlem,  and  have  begun  the  annual 
systematic  destruction  of  a  large  proportion  of 
all  wild  flowers  within  reach.  The  authorities 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens  are  on 'the  lookout  for 
them,  and  within  their  own  precincts  will  guard 
the  blossoms  as  thoroughly  as  possible  under  a 
well-planned  system;  but  the  rest  of  the  Bronx 
will  be  at  their  mercy,  and  that  means  death  to 
many  a  poor  little  plant.  It  is  not  that  these 
ruthless  explorers  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  flowers — they  "just  love  them,"  in  all  probabil- 
ity. The  trouble  arises  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  extent  of  the  damage  they  do  and  from  an 
utter  inability  to  comprehend  that  a  flower  or 
anything  in  the  vegetable  world  has  rights  which 
the  lord  of  creation  himself  is  bound  to  respect. 
Thanks  to  the  picnickers  and  alleged  botanists, 
the  arbutus,  loveliest  of  spring  blossoms,  has  been 
exterminated  in  the  Bronx  region.  Its  delicate 
pink  and  white  used  once  upon  a  time  to  hide 
under  the  leaves  all  through  the  northern  woods 
in  that  part  of  the  suburbs;  now  it  has  gone  to 
seek  spots  where  it  will  command  less  enthusiastic 
admiration.  The  mountain  laurel  has  shared  a 
similar  fate.  When  the  splendid  clusters  of  this 
plant  are  in  bloom,  close  together  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  they  rival  in  beauty  the  cherry  blos- 
soms of  Japan,  over  which  the^poets  have  raved 
these  many  years.  The  garden  authorities  are 
now  doing  what  they  can  to  bring  back  the  plant 
to  the  Bronx,  but  it  is  a  task  as  thankless  as  that 
of  Sisyphus  in  Hades  to  plant  for  others  to  pull 
up  and  destroy. 

Three  of  the  commonest  and  daintest  blossoms 


of  the  spring,  when  the  arbutus  has  passed  and 
everybody  teels  that  winter  is  really  over,  are 
saxifrage,  columbine  and  Dutchman's  breeches. 
Upon  all  of  these  visitors  have  made  such  in- 
roads that  they  are  distinctly  fewer  year  by  year. 
The  wild  violet,  too,  is  recklessly  dug  up,  but 
the  wide-spreading  roots  of  this  plant  make  it 
difficult  to  exterminate.  In  fact,  nothing  but 
peculiar  advantages  of  a  similar  kind  have  pro- 
tected many  other  blossoms.  Ferns,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  easily  exterminated.  The  custom 
of  seeking  fine  specimens  of  ferns  and  carrying 
them  off  to  fill  jardinieres  has  left  a  serious  im- 
pression on  Bronx  Park.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
nothing  is  more  restful  and  beautiful  than  a  fern 
bank;  but  the  sight  will  not  be  allowed  to  New 
Yorkers  if  energetic  folk  who  "must  have  green 
things  about"  have  their  way. 

Later  in  the  year  the  wild  geranium  and  the 
wild  pink  meet  with  destruction.  Like  the  fern, 
they  are  easily  and  effectually  uprooted.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  reflect  on  the  omnipresence  and 
aggressive  persistence  of  the  daisy  and  the  but- 
tercup. No  doubt  they  are  less  thick  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  but  they  are  decidedly 
not  in  danger  of  extermination. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  this  destructive 
energy  is  that  the  plants  and  flowers  so  carelessly 
torn  from  their  homes  probably  give  little  or  no 
satisfaction  to  those  who  make  away  with  them. 
Is  there,  for  instance,  a  more  unsatisfactory  flow- 
er to  make  attractive  in  a  vase  than  the  arbutus? 
It  pines  for  its  screen  of  leaves;  the  loveliness 
that  seems  so  perfect  when  half  hidden  becomes 
quite  inadequate  when  pulled  out  into  the  glare 
of  the  day  and  put  down  in  a  city  room.  The 
same  is  true  of  most  other  delicate  w^ood  plants. 
They  depend  upon  the  charm  of  their  surround- 
ings. A  sunset  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  a  Harlem 
flat  would  be  hardly  more  out  of  place  than 
these  transplanted  blossoms.  Moreover,  they 
soon  die;  nothing  but  the  utmost  care  will  bring 
them  home  alive.  The  case  is  rather  different 
with  the  ferns.  They  do  live,  under  proper  care, 
and  undoubtedly  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  room,  and 
a  little  green  is  a  "good  thing  to  have  in  the 
house."  If  the  plants  were  taken  from  the  right 
spots  little  harm  might  be  done,  but  fern  hunters 
do  not  discriminate. 

Is  there  a  flower  lover  who  has  gone  out  into 
the  country  with  a  party  of  young  people  unac- 
customed to  find  themselves  surrounded  with 
green  who  has  not  noted  with  something  very 
like  helpless  rage  the  immediate  rush  on  every 
growing  thing  in  the  neighborhood,  its  instant 
uprooting  and  subsequent  careless  tossing  aside? 
Later  in  the  day,  before  going  home,  wh^n  all  th^ 
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blossoms  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  have  been 
destroyed,  there  is  a  search  for  fresh  fields,  and 
another  spot  is  denuded.  A  few  dejected  blossoms 
are  all  that  is  left  When  home  is  reached ;  nothing 
of  any  value  remains  out  of  all  the  lives  butchered 
to  make  an  East  Side  holiday.  The  saddest  part 
of  it  is,  not  that  the  children  do  it,  for  that  might 
be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  but  that 
those  in  authority  permit  it  without "  a  remon- 
strance. It  seems  to  them  poetic  that  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  beauty  should  revel  in  it  for 
a  brief  space — faded  blossoms  strewn  over  the 
ground  being  the  "beauty*'  referred  to.  Mothers, 
too,  encourage  their  children  to  squeeze  flowers  in 
their  hot  little  hands,  and  reflect  on  the  poetic 
beauty  of  this  union  of  the  innocents  of  nature 
and  the  innocents  of  humanity.  The  flower's  right 
to  existence  nobody  takes  into  account,  or  the 
harm  done  to  the  children  by  allowing  them  to 
think  that  they  may  destroy  life  as  they  choose. 


Mr.  Sayre  attacks  the  commercial  collector,  the 
scientific  botanist  and  the  enthusiastic  culturist;  the 
Tribune  assails  the  picnic  party.  In  the  following 
extract  one  of  the  most  influential  and  caustic  of 
the  English  journals  has  something  to  say  about 
an  institution  which,  I  suppose,  would  be  best  rep- 
resented here  by  our  summer  schools  of  science. 
Our  Duty  Tomarda  Flowra Saturday  Reoiew  {London) 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  Essex  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  for  Field  Studies  in  Natu- 
ral History?  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
their  names  recorded,  if  not — as  EHa  might  have 
put  it — to  feel  their  bumps.  These  persons  re- 
cently put  their  heads  together  most  solemnly  and 
worked  out  a  plan  for  fostering  in  the  young 
folk  of  England  an  interest  in  flowers.  Essex 
not  being  large  enough  for  their  ambitions,  or 
rich  enough  in  rarities,  they  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  the  New  Forest, 
where  for  ten  days  the  young  raiders  would 
devote  themselves  to  collecting,  drying  and  iden- 
tifying plants,  more  especially  the  scarce  and 
vanishing  ones,  and  to  securing  duplicates  of  each 
"for  fascicle  purposes'* — whatever  that  may  mean. 
In  order  that  success  might  be  ensured  the  party 
was  to  be  put  under  the  guidance  of  local  experts 
who  would  know  the  way  to  the  exact  spots  where 
the  rarest  plants  could  be  obtained.  Even  those 
who  do  not  like  the  plan  must  admit  it  to  be 
thorough.  If  rarities  are  to  be  picked  up  and 
pressed  in  anything  like  quantity  by  young  peo- 
ple, who  only  just  know  a  daisy  from  a  dandelion, 
it  is  certainly  well  to  secure  the  services  of  guides 
who  know  the  ground  well.  There  are  "floras" 
of  the  forest,  it  is  true,  and  various  publications 
which  give  the  names  of  the  scarce  and  choice 
flowers  and  ferns  that  grow  in  the  district;  but 


their  authors  have  grown  wary,  as  well  they  may, 
and  now  usually  do  no  more  than  refer  with 
studied  vagueness  to  the  spots  in  which  the  "best 
things"  still  exist.  Besides  there  are  bogs  here 
and  there  about  the  likeliest  ground  for  rarities 
— does  not  the  summer  lady's  tresses  yet  hold  its 
own  in  certain  mossy  bogs  not  so  very  far  from 
the  road  between  Lyndhurst  and  Christchurch  ? 
— and  if  pupil  and  teacher,  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,  suddenly  found  themselves  plump  in  one 
of  these,  they  might  wish  they  had  been  content 
with  the  common,  wayside  flowers  of  Essex.  If 
we  thought  there  was  still  a  chance  of  this 
particular  programme  being  carried  out,  we  fear 
we  should  be  uncharitable  enough  to  long  to  hear 
presently  that  the  Essex  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  on  the  first  day  of  its  arrival,  and 
before  the  discovery  of  a  single  rarity,  had  been 
found  stuck  fast  in,  say,  Longslade,  with  which 
the  amateur  sportsman  and  his  horse,  it  is  said, 
have  occasionally  struck  up  a  sudden  acquaint- 
ance. Happily  Professor  Miall  has  discovered 
the  preparations  for  the  unholy  raid,  and  made 
them  public  property;  so  the  committee  is  balked 
of  its  prey. 

The  immediate  danger  then  is  over,  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  who  have  at  heart  the  interests 
of  the  forest,  and  of  other  places  easy  of  access 
and  rich  in  fine  plants,  must  keep  an  eye  on  the 
new  movement  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  natural  history;  otherwise  fresh  con- 
spiracies of  the  Philistines  may  take  shape  and 
form  swiftly,  and  some  district  or  other  be  cleared 
of  its  rare  flowers  by  a  well -equipped  horde  of 
depredators.  We  have  a  shrewd  notion  that  there 
are  other  Technical  Instruction  Committeemen 
besides  those  of  Essex  longing  to  show  their 
enterprise.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  own- 
ers of  private  property  will  not  give  these  people 
the  run  of  their  woods  and  fields  without  guaran- 
tees of  good  behavior  in  regard  to  the  flowers, 
birds  and  butterflies. 

The  scheme  of  this  committee  does  not  of 
course  necessarily  raise  the  whole  question  of 
the  protection  of  the  flowers  of  England.  It  is  so 
obvious  that  the  Essex  scheme  is  wholly  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  or  impudence,  or  both,  that  it 
will  be  condemned  at  once  by  every  intelligent 
person,  without  consideration  of  the  large  and 
important  question  of  how  far  we  are  justified, 
or  of  whether  we  are  justified  at  all,  in  picking 
wild  flowers  and  catching  butterflies,  moths  and 
other  insects  of  which  collections  are  commonly 
made.  The  Times,  referring  to  this  matter,  quotes 
tlie  case  of  Switzerland,  where  flowers  are 
actually  protected  by  law.  But  there  is  no  chance 
of  our  own  legislature   following  the  example 
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of  the  Swiss  in  this.  Nor,  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  do  we  think  there  is  the  pressing  need 
for  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  flow- 
ers as  there  was  for  the  protection  of  many 
species  of  birds  some  years  ago.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  glaring  instances  now  and  again  of'  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  scarce  and  beautiful 
plants  in  certain  districts  reached  easily  from 
populous  cities.  Yet  we  cannot  legislate  on  the 
strength  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind.  What  is  practicable  at  the  present  time  is 
not  law  but  an  enlightening  of  the  mind  of  the 
people  on  the  subject.  They  should  be  brought 
to  understand  that  to  pick  flowers  and  dig  up 
and  carry  away  roots  to  such  an  extent  as  gravely 
to  endanger  the  existence  of  any  scarce  or  beau- 
tiful species,  indeed  any  species  at  all,  in  any 
particular  district  is — ^we  use  the  word  without 
the  least  sense  of  exaggeration — disgraceful.  We 
do  not"  wish  to  cause  any  reaction  by  going  to 
extreme  lengths  and  representing  as  a  reprobate 
any  child  or  grown  person  who  makes  a  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers,  who  digs  up  a  few  primrose  roots, 
who  searches  for  and  plucks  some  specimen  of 
even  a  scarce  and  curious  flower.  ...  It  is 
not  wrong  to  make  a  bouquet  of  common  wild 
flowers,  not  wrong  to  search  for  and  carry  away 
scarce  ones,  always  provided  we  are  moderate 
and  do  feel  conscientiously  that  we  are  not  draw- 
ing too  heavily  on  the  resources  of  nature.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
exactly  as  to  what  may  be  taken  and  what  not  to 
be  touched,  because  this  will  depend  on  time  and 
place  and  circumstance. 


It  is  evident  that  a  crusade  has  been  proclaimed 
for  the  deliverance  of  our  wild  flowers  from  extinc- 
tion; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  lover  of  plants 
among  the  readers  of  Current  Literature  will  vol- 
unteer into  the  fightinjf  line.  With  regard  to  the 
following  passage,  the  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
those  who  organize  such  an  expedition  as  is  de- 
scribed, however  well  they  instruct  the  flower  gath- 
erers in  "moderation,"  and  however  much  they 
inculcate  altruism  by  sending  their  spoils  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  city,  incur  a  grave  responsibility. 

ArbutuM  OM  a  To/ten Milufou/iet  Swttnti 

The  real  celebrants  of  Arbutus  Day  (at  Toma- 
hawk, Wis.)  are  the  children.  The  townspeople 
and  the  farmers  lend  their  carriages  and  wagons 
for  the  day,  a  committee  of  elder  people,  mostly 
clubwomen,  supervise  and  chaperone  the  expedi- 
tion, but  it  is  the  children  who  do  the  work. 
They  were  up  bright  and  early,  gathering  long 
'before  the  hour  set  for  the  start.  The  vehicles 
came  in  for  miles  round.  Most  of  them  were 
heavy  wagons  generously  spared  from  the  busy 
Jife  of  the  farm.    In  many  instances  the  drivers 


were  the  farmers  themselves,  eager  as  children 
to  track  the  arbutus  to  its  hiding  place,  and  full 
of  reminiscences  of  May  Day  "down  East."  The 
other  older  people  who  took  part  in  the  gather- 
ing drove  out  to  the  woods  in  carriages. 

The  arbutus  no  longer  grows  close  to  town.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance 
in  the  woods  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
but  it  is  a  flower  that  loves  solitude  and  silence. 
As  civilization  pushes  forward  it  retreats,  and 
as  the  woods  are  gradually  cleared  it  has  dis- 
appeared altogether  from  the  places  where  it 
once  grew.  So  when  one  looks  for  arbutus  to- 
day, even  so  far  north  as  this,  one  must  leave 
the  town  behind  one  and  drive  miles  out  into 
the  forest  before  catching  a  glimpse  of  its  rosy 
beauty  or  a  whiff  of  its  rare  perfume. 

Once  in  the  woods  the  groups  scatter.  The 
adventurous  penetrate  far  into  the  green  depths, 
the  more  conservative  stay  nearer  afield,  and  in 
the  end  have  quite  as  large  a  pile  of  blossoms  to 
their  credit  But  arbutus  hunting  is  not  the  sim- 
ple and  easy  thing  that  plucking  wild  roses  or 
crab  apple  blossoms  might  be.  The  little  pink 
and  white  stars  are  coy  and  shy  and  they  have 
a  trick  of  hiding  themselves  under  the  dead 
leaves,  sometimes  coquettishly  flaunting  a  rosy 
petal  or  two  by  way  of  encouraging  the  eager 
seeker,  sometimes  nestling  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  it  is  only  by  pushing  aside  the  brown  leaves 
that  the  flower  can  be  discovered.  'Then  it  grows 
erratically.  There  will  be  patches  of  pinky  love- 
liness in  neighborly  nearness  to  each  other,  and 
then,  again,  you  may  search  for  rods  without 
coming  across  so  much  as  the  tough  brown  trailer 
of  the  plant. 

The  children  have  been  taught  not  to  tear  the 
plant  up  by  the  roots,  but  to  cut  it  off  just  above 
the  stout  stem  that  more  flowers  may  bloom  next 
year.  There  has  been  some  criticism  made  of  the 
w^ay  in  which  the  flowers  have  been  sacrificed  by 
the  roots  being  pulled  up,  but  the  greatest  pains 
are  taken  to  impress  the  children  with  the  fact 
that  while  cutting  off  the  blossoms  does  not  in- 
jure but  rather  tends  to  make  it  bloom  more 
freely,  roots  torn  out  of  the  ground  cannot  be 
replaced,  since  the  arbutus  will  not  stand  trans- 
planting. 

Luncheon  is  always  eaten  in  the  woods,  and  as 
by  that  time  enough  flowers  have  been  gathered 
to  fill  the  baskets  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  is 
spent  in  packing  the  sprigs  in  damp  moss  for  the 
trip  back  to  town.  There  a  second  packing  is 
necessary,  for  the  boxes  have  to  be  lined  with 
moss  and  the  arbutus  kept  away  from  the  air 
to  ensure  its  reaching  Milwaukee  the  next  morn- 
ing fairly  fresh  and  fragrant. 
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LoueSong  Luis  de  Camoena 

The  heart  that  warmed  my  guileless  breast 
.  Some  wanton  hand  had  thence  conveyed, 
But    Love,   who   saw   his   bard   distressed, 

In  pity  thus  the  thief  betrayed: 
"  *Tis   she   who   has   the   fairest  mien 
And  sweetest  eyes  that  e'er  were  seen.'* 

And,  sure,  if  Love  be  in  the  right, 
(And  was  Love  ever  in  the  wrong?) 

To  thee,  my  first  and  sole  delight, 
That  simple  heart  must  now  belong. 

Because  thou  hast  the  fairest  mien. 

And  sweetest  eyes  that  e'er  were  seen. 

Caaabianca Mrs.  Hemana* 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled! 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 

Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm; 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on — he  would  not  go 

Without  his  father's  word; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below. 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud, — "Say,  father,  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done?" 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his   son. 

"Speak  father!"  once  again  he  cried, 

"If  I  may  yet  be  gone;" 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And   in   his  waving  hair; 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but;  once  more  aloud, 

"My  father!   must  I   stay?" 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud. 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapped  the  ship  in  splendor  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 

Like  banners  in  the   sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound; 

The  boy! — oh!  where  was  he? 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 

With  fragments  strewed  the  sea, — 

With  mast  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair. 
That  well  had  borne  their  part. — 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there 
Was  that  young  faithful  heart. 


*Printcd  by  request. 


Tha  Flight  Into  Egypt Francia  Mahonay  (Father  Prout) 

There's  a  legend  that's  told  of  a  gipsy  who  dwelt 

In  the  land  where  the  Pyramids  be; 
And  her  robe  was  embroidered  with  stars,  and  her 
belt 
With  devices  right  wondrous  to  see, 
And  she  lived  in  the  days  when  our  Lord  was  a 
child 
On  His  Mother's  immaculate  breast; 
When  He  fled  from  His  foes — when  to  Egypt  ex- 
iled. 
He  went  down  with  St.  Joseph  the  Blest. 

This  Egyptian  held  converse  with  magic,  methinks, 

And  the  future  was  given  to  her  gaze 
For  an  obelisk  marked  her  abode,  and  a  sphinx 

On  her  threshold  kept  vigil  always. 
She  was  pensive  and  ever  alone,  nor  was  seen 

In  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute  crowd 
But  communed  with  the  ghosts  of  thcPharaohs,  I 
ween 

Or  visitors  wrapped  in  a  shroud. 

And  there  came  an  old  man  from  the  desert  one 
day. 

With  a  maid  on  a  mule,  by  that  road; 
And  a  Child  on  Her  bosom  reclined — and  the  way 

Led  them  straight  to  the  gipsy's  abode; 
And   they   seemed   to   have   traveled  a  wearisome 
path. 

From  their  home  many,  many  a  league — 
From  a  tyrant's  pursuit,  from  an  enemy's  wrath. 

Spent  with  toil,  and  o'ercome  by  fatigue. 

And  the  gipsey  came  forth  from  her  dwelling,  and 
prayed 

That  the  pilgrims  would  rest  them  awhile;. 
And  she  offered  her  couch  to  that  delicate  maid 

Who  had  come  many,  many  a  mile; 
And  she  fondled  the  babe,  with  affection's  caress 

And  she  begged  the  old  man  would  repose. 
Here  the  stranger,  she  said,  ever  finds  free  access 

And  the  wanderer  balm  for  his  woes. 

Then  her  guests  from  the  glare  of  the  noonday  she 
led 
To  a  seat  in  her  grotto  so  cool; 
Where  she   spread  them  a  banquet  of  fruits — and 
a  shed. 
With  a  manger,  was  found  for  the  mule; 
With    the    wine   of   tlte    palm-tree,   with   the   dates 
newly   culled. 
.AH  the  toils  of  the  road  she  beguiled; 
.And    with    song    in    a    language    mysterious    she 
lulled 
On  her  bosom  the  wayfaring  Child. 

When  the  gipsy  anon  in  her  Ethiop  hand 

Placed  the  infant's  diminutive  palm. 
Oh    'twas    fearful    to    see    how    the    features    she 
scanned 

Of  the  Babe  in  His  slumber  so  calm! 
Well  she  noted  each  mark  and  each  furrow  that 
crossed 

O'er  the  tracings  of  destiny  line: 
"Whence  came  yc!*'  she  cried  in  astonishment  lost, 

"For  this  child  is  of  lineage  djvine," 
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"From  the  village  of  Nazareth,"  Joseph  replied, 

"Where  we  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Jew; 
We  have  fled  from  a  tyrant,  whose  garment  is  dyed 

In  the  gore  of  the  children  he  slew; 
We  were  told  to  remain  'till  an  angel's  command 

Should  appoint  us  the  hour  to  return, 
But  'till  then  we  inhabit  the  foreigner's  land, 

And  in  Egypt  wc  make  our  sojourn." 

'Then  tarry  with  me,"  cried  the  gipsy  in  joy, 

"And  ye  make  of  my  dwelling  your  home; 
Many  years  have  I  prayed  that  the  Israelite  boy 

(Blessed  hope  of  the  Gentiles)  would  come." 
And  she  kissed  both  the  feet  of  the  infant,  and  knelt, 

And  adored  Him  at  once; — then  a  smile 
Lit  the  face  of  His  Mother,  who  cheerfully  dwelt 

With  Her  host  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Beli W.S.GHbert 

'Twas  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast 

From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 
That  I  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of  stone. 

An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long. 
And  weedy  and  long  was  he, 
.  And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recite 
In  a  singular  minor  key. 

"Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair, 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid; 
For  I   couldn't  help  thinking  the   man   had   been 
drinking, 

And  so  I  simply  said: 

"O  elderly  man,  it's  little  I  know 

Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea, 
And  I'll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 

How  you  can  possibly  be 

"At  once  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  which 

Is  a  trick  all  seamen  larn. 
And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid. 

He  spun  this  painful  yarn: 

"  'Twas  in  the  good  ship  Nancy  Bell 

That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  Sea. 
And  there  on  a  reef  we  came  to  grief, 

Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

"And  pretty  nigh  all  o*  the  crew  was  drowned 

(There  was  seventy-seven  o'  soul), 
And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy's  men 

Said  'Here!*  to  the  muster-roll. 

"There  was  me,  and  the  cook,  and  the  captain  bold. 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  the  bo'sun  tight,  and  the  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"For  a  month  we'd  neither  wittles  nor  drink, 

Till  a-hungry  we  did  feel, 
So  we  drawed  a  lot  and,  accordin'  shot 

The  captain  for  our  meal. 


"The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy's  mate, 

And  a  delicate  dish  he  made; 
Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmite 

We  seven   survivors  stayed. 

"And  then  we  murdered  the  bo'sun  tight, 

And  he  much  resembled  pig; 
Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  me, 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left 

And  the  delicate  question  'Which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle?'  arose, 

And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

"For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  I  did, 

And  the  cook  he  worshiped  me; 
But  we'd  both  be  blowed  if  we'd  either  be  stowed 

In  the   other  chap's   hold,   you   see. 

"  *I'll  be  cat  if  you  dines  oflF  me,'  say  Tom, 

'Yes,  that,'  says  I,  'you'll  be!' 
'I'm  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend,'  quoth  I, 

And  'Exactly  so,'  quoth  he. 

"Says   he,   'Dear  James,   to  murder   me 

Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 
For  don't  you  see  that  you  can't  cook  me. 

While  I  can — and  will — cook  youV 

"So  he  boils  the  water,  and  takes  the  salt 

And  the  pepper  in  portions  true 
(Which  he  never  forgot),  and  some  chopped  shalot, 

And  some  sage  and  parsley,  too. 

"  'Come  here,'  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride. 

Which  his  smiling  features  tell, 
'  'Twill  "soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 

How  extremely  nice  you'll  smell!' 

"And  he  stirred  it  round  and  round  and  round, 
And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth, 

When  I  ups  with  his  heels  and  smothers  his  squeals 
In  the  scum   of  the  boiling  broth. 

"And  I  cat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less, 

And — as   I   eating  be 
The  last  of  his  choos.  why   I  almost  drops. 

For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see. 

"And  I  never  larf,  and  I  never  smile. 

And   I  never  lark  nor  play. 
But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 

I  have — which  is  to  say: 

"Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold. 

And  the   mate  of  the   Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshiomite, 

xAnd  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig!" 

Ohl  Breathe  Not  His  Name Thomas  Moore 

Oh,  breath  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonor'd  his  relics  are  laid; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  wje  shed. 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his 
head. 

But  the  night-dew  that   falls,  though  in  silence  it 

weeps, 
Shall   brighten   with   verdure  the   grave   where   he 

sleeps: 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls, 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 
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An  Engtlah  View  of  Whitman Guardian  ^London) 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  at  all  fully  the 
question  of  Whitman's  poetic  greatness.  But 
what  puzzles  his  English  admirers,  even  those 
most  conscious  of  his  weak  points,  is  that  Ameri- 
can criticism  seems  so  often  unaware  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  he  is  the  one  great  original  force  which- 
American  literature  has  produced.  We  may  place 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  the  rest,  high  or  low, 
as  we  please;  in  any  case,  the  one  thing  certain 
about  them  is  that  they  belong  to  the  old  literary 
stock  of  Europe.  Their  way  of  looking  at  things 
has,  in  each  case,  plenty  of  English  parallels.  The 
thing  we  notice  about  Whitman  is  that  his  way  of 
looking  at  things  is  entirely  new.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
above  all,  his  own;  but  we  shall  also  believe,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Wendell,  that  it  is  also  American. 
And  here,  perhaps.  Englishmen  are  better  judges 
than  any  American,  especially  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor, can  be.  We  are  outside  America  and  can 
read  its  larger  characteristics  more  plainly  than 
those  who  are  inside  and  can  see  only  what  hap- 
pens to  be  nearest  to  themselves.    .     .    . 

We  think  that  there  are  three  things  about 
Whitman  which  ought  to  be  plain  to  every  open- 
minded  lover  of  literature.  He  is,  first  of  all,  the 
man  of  the  largest  and  deepest  poetic  vision  pro- 
duced by  America.  And  his  way  of  looking  at 
things  is  a  new  way;  that  is  the  second  point  of 
importance.  And  the  third  is  that  this  way  of 
looking  at  things  is  one  which  could  only  have 
come  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  all  these  points,  many  Americans  are 
entirely  or  partially  blind.  Whitman  has  plenty 
of  faults,  of  course;  above  all,  that  of  thinking 
that  everything  of  every  sort  that  came  into  his 
head  was  worth  saying  and  that  any  words  would 
do  to  say  it  in.  But  his  faults  are  on  the  surface; 
no  one  can  miss  them,  least  of  all  a  professor  of 
English.  And  it  is  a  poor  and  narrow  conception 
of  what  the  English  language  and  English  poetry 
can  be  and  can  do  that  allows  Whitman's  verbal 
eccentricities  and  vulgarities  to  hide  the  central 
facts  about  him,  which  are  that  he  has  written 
a  few  poems  which  are  among  the  noblest  of  the 
century,  and  that  in  his  whole  poetic  attitude  he 
is  the  greatest  original  force  that  has  uttered 
itself  in  verse  since  the  death  of  Wordsworth.  He 
is  the  seer  of  the  new  world,  the  discoverer  of 
poetry  where  even  Wordsworth  could  not  dis- 
cover it,  in  the  seething,  sordid  life  of  great 
modern  cities,  where  the  rest  of  us  can  only  see 
incredible  ugliness. 


The  ErMB  Bwioal JuMtIn  McCarthy Literature  iLondon^ 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
.  consideration  of  the  various  causes  which  during 
so  many  generations  and  even  centuries  combined 
to  bring  about  the  almost  total  neglect  and  for  a 
time  the  actual  suppression  of  Ireland's  ancient 
literature.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period 
of  the  world's  history  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  him- 
self may  be  expected  to  feel  a  genuine  interest  in 
every  effort  to  bring  into  the  light  of  day  the 
buried  treasures  of  Irish  poetry,  romance  and 
history.  The  most  casual  stranger  visiting  Ire- 
land, if  only  he  have  a  mind  and  heart  open  to 
artistic  impression,  must  see  in  the  ruined  castles 
and  abbeys  which  meet  his  eye  everywhere 
throughout  the  island,  must  hear  in  the  legends 
and  stories  which  cannot  but  reach  him  on  his 
way,  must  find  in  the  mountains,  the  lakes  and 
the  rivers,  must  feel  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  island  evidences  enough  that  he  is  passing 
through  a  country  which  must  have  had  a  litera- 
ture distinctively  its  own.  If  he  looks  for  evi- 
dence of  a  more  literal  and  practical  order  he  can 
find  it  amply  and  even  lavishly  set  forth  in  the 
priceless  literary  records  which  for  all  that  has 
come  and  gone  are  still  preserved  in  the  Irish 
capital.  Now  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  no 
living  Englishman  of  intelligence — Mr.  Podsnap 
I  believe  has  been  dead  this  some  time — who 
would  not  welcome  any  effort  toward  a  revival 
of  the  study  of  that  long  neglected  literature.  So 
far  as  Irishmen  are  concerned  I  think  it  is  little 
short  of  a  disgrace  to  most  of  i^  that  we  should 
have  found  time  and  opportunity,  or  should  have 
time  and  opportunity  found  for  us  and  forced 
upon  us,  to  study  the  ancient  literature  of  so 
many  other  countries  to  the  total  neglect  of  our 
own.  Most  of  us  arc  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
the  stories  which  Homer  has  to  tell  us,  with  the 
plots  and  personages  of  the  great  Greek  dramas, 
with  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  with  the 
Nibelung  legend,  with  the  companionships  of 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  and  with  Roland  and 
Oliver,  and  we  know  nothing  except  what  a  few 
words  from  Moore  or  from  Mangan  may  suggest 
to  us  about  the  early  poetry,  romance  and  legends 
of  our  own  country. 

I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  letter 
lately  addressed  by  a  patriotic  Irishman  and  a 
distinguished  soldier,  Sir  William  Butler,  to  one 
of  the  local  divisions  of  the  Gaelic  League  in 
which  he  describes  the  work  of  the  League  as  "a 
truly  noble  labor."  "You  are  opening,"  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Butler  goes   on   to   say,   "the   long-choked 
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springs  of  a  pure  and 'beautiful  knowledge,  and 
by  offering  to  a  national  mind,  which  has  always 
been  hungry  to  learn  the  revived  art,  music  and 
li-terature  of  its  own,  you  are  raising  the  surest 
barrier  against  the  depraving  influence — I  might 
say  the  soul-destroying  poison — of  the  modern 
bookstall."  I  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the 
fond  hope  that  the  modern  bookstall  is  not  quite 
such  ^ a  store  of  poison  as  Sir  William  Butler 
describes  it,  for  I  have  many  highly  esteemed 
friends,  men  and  women,  whose  works  are  to 
be  found  at  every  railway  station  and  in  every 
circulating  library,  and  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  reading  of  their  books  has  done  much 
good  for  most  of  us.  But  I  can  cordially  agree 
with  Sir  William  Butler  in  believing  that  we  all 
want  other  literature  besides  that  which  even 
the  best  selected  of  modern  bookstalls  can  supply, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women could  hardly  be  better  occupied  "than  in 
looking  back  through  the  waves  of  time  for  the 
long  faded  glories  of  literature  they  cover. 

The  long  lost  treasure  caves  of  Irish  literature 
contain  wonders  of  romance  and  legend  and 
poetry  which  would  open  to  every  intelligent 
mind  new  visions  of  beauty,  idealism  and  imagin- 
ation. 

The  Gaelic  literature  has  peculiarities,  qualities, 
and  charms  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  race.  Study  the  classical 
works  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Eastern  world 
so  far  as  we  know  anything  about  its  classics,  of 
England,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  you  will 
have  left  much  undiscovered  and  untouched  which 
you  would  not  willingly  miss  if  you  have  neglect- 
ed to  learn  something  about  the  classics  of  native 
Irish  literature. 

If  the  Gaelic  League  can  thoroughly  arouse  us 
all  to  a  sense  of  what  we  have  lost  and  are  losing 
by. our  indifference  to  what  the  Irish  language 
has  done  for  us,  we  shall  all  find  that  a  new 
world  of  wonder  has  opened  upon  us  of  whose 
existence  we  had  not  in  our  former  days  the 
slightest  conception.  So  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned I  do  not  tfi'ing  it  is  by  any  means  too  much 
to  expect  that  those  of  the  coming  generations 
who  have  intelligence  and  taste  enough  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany  will  as  a  matter  of 
course  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  lit- 
erature of  their  own  country  as  well.  Irishmen 
are  as  a  rule  rather  quick  at  the  learning  of  lan- 
guages, and  there  must  be  something  in  the  genius 
and  construction  of  the  language  belonging  to 
one's  own  native  country  which  ought  to  help 
him  to  a  more  easy  mastery  of  it  than  if  it  were 
some  absolutely  foreign  tongue.     Whether  Irish 


is  ever  to  become  a  familiarly  spoken  language 
in  Ireland  I  do  not  venture  to  say,  but  I  think  the 
Irish  revival  movement  will  have  accomplished 
a  splendid  success  if  it  only  succeeds  in  making 
intelligent  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  romance  and  the  poetry  of  the 
language  which  was  once  the  living  tongue  of 
their  own  country  as  they  are  now  expected  to  be 
with  the  romance  and  the  poetry  of  England, 
France  and  Germany. 


Love  In  Modern  Fiction Richard  Burton Booli  Buyer 

It  would  appear  that  novelists,  by  an  uncon- 
scious reaction  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  with  the 
feeling  that  even  a  theme  so  central  and  dom- 
inant as  this  can  be  overworked,  have  tempor- 
arily, at  least,  relegated  love  to  a  place  nearer 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  and  for  the  nonce 
are  finding  their  stimulus  elsewhere.  A  plain 
sign  of  this  is  the  recrudescence  of  the  story  of 
adventure.  Fighting  instead  of  loving  furnishes 
the  attraction,  and  plot  takes  the  place  of  erotic 
emotion.  During  the  past  few  years  the  tale  of 
objective  incidciut  and  action  in  English  fiction 
has  all  but  pre-empted  the  field;  a  significant 
change  of  theme,  indeed.  To  be  sure,  love  is 
often  admitted  into  these  narratives,  but  the  point 
is  that  as  a  motive  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  major 
appeal.  A  striking  example  is  given  us  in  the 
work  of  the  two  writers  of  English  fiction,  con- 
fessedly leaders  in  contemporary  literature.  I 
refer  to  Stevenson  and  Kipling.  Neither  of  them 
has  awarded  to  love  the  old-time  traditional  post 
of  honor. 

The  rejuvenescence  of  romance  which  has  been 
so  noticeable  in  England  within  the  past  half- 
dozen  years,  the  revival  of  the  historical  novel 
both  there  and  in  the  United  States,  also  stand 
for  a  mood  which,  w^liile  it  docs  not  necessarily 
exclude  the  treatment  of  love,  at  least  looks  more 
naturally  to  objective  incident  and  bellicose  ac- 
tion for  its  subject-material.  It  may,  then,  fairly 
he  postulated  from  present  indications  that  the 
love  theme,  traditionally  so  central,  and  illum- 
inating the  course  of  English  fiction  from  Field- 
ing to  Meredith,  will  be  in  the  future  not  elim- 
inated, but  handled  in  conjunction  with  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  modern  interests  which  have  so 
vastly  extended  the  content  of  the  novel  in  our 
time.  Or  is  it  saner  prophecy  to  declare  that, 
by  a  natural  law  of  reaction,  the  novelists  of  the 
dawning  century  will  come  back  to  the  older 
assumption,  reinstating  the  love  that  is,  after  all, 
the  light  of  life  in  its  old-time  queenship? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  representa- 
tion of  love  varies  with  nationality.  The  ten- 
dency in  English  fiction  to  remove  this  motive 
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from  its  supreme  position  is  by  no  means  typical 
of  the  European  literatures.  The  Latin  races, 
as  a  whole,  for  example,  incline  still  to  make  fic- 
tional interest  dependent  upon  love,  and  usually 
upon  love  sensual.  Mr.  Crawford,  writing  of  the 
brilliant  young  Italian,  d'Annunzio,  remarks  that 
in  his  country  "the  love  motive  predominates  to 
an  extent  that  sober  Northern  natures  cannot 
realize."  Of  Spain  this  is  also  true  though  to  a 
less  degree.  In  France,  however,  a  land  always 
sensitively  in  the  van  of  intellectual  and  social 
progress,  the  prevalence  of  the  novel  of  passion 
is  by  no  means  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Yet 
it  is  in  fiction  of  our  own  tongue  that  the  revolt 
from  the  tyranny  of  love  as  an  all-absorbing 
theme  can  be  traced  most  convincingly.  And  it 
seems  to  me  tha(t  this  is  a  testimonial  to  the  in- 
spiring breadth  and  variety  of  English  novels. 
Sneers  have  been  plenty  in  respect  of  the  narrow 
prudery  of  the  life-view  expressed  in  these  narra- 
tives; but  unwillingness  to  treat  of  the  bestial 
aspects  of  love  is  no  whit  narrower  than  the  un- 
willingness to  admit  the  other  main  interests  and 
passions  of  mankind.  In  this  admission  our  fic- 
tion leads,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  such  leadership 
is  a  proof,  not  of  narrowness,  but  of  breadth;  of 
a  truer  insight  and  a  finer  sense  of  proportion  in 
looking  out  upon  the  great  human  show. 


The  Literature  of  Failure Academy  CLondon) 

What  do  we  mean  by  success  and  failure  ?  By 
success  is  commonly  meant  success  in  certain 
directions  and  by  failure  is  meant  failure  in  cer- 
tain directions.  But  when  our  eyes  fall  on  the 
compass,  we  learn  how  many  good  courses  we  do 
not  steer,  and  how  many  good  cargoes  we  do  not 
carry.  And  then  we  learn  to  cherish  the  stories 
of  those  who  timidly  sailed  the  narrow  seas,  or 
never  put  to  sea  at  all,  being  wrecked  at  their 
moorings,  where  they  had  spent  their  hour  in 
choosing  a  too  costly  freight.  And  this  homage 
is  not  merely  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  is.  Men 
long  ago  found  out  that  success  is  not  all  suc- 
cess, but  is  more  usually  a  fruit  forced  at  the 
expense  of  stem  and  leafage.  And  so  they  have 
turned,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  finely  organized 
men  and  women  who  have  had  to  spread  their 
hands  and  exclaim: 

Well  now  I  doe  plainly  see 
This  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree. 
To  such  the  word  failure  can  be  applied  only  in 
a  prepared  and  guarded  sense.  But  they  have 
all  been  men  who  have  declined  to  make  the 
quick  and  customary  terms  with  life;  who  in- 
sisted on  a  wide  survey  and  a  lengthy  debate; 
and  who,  preferring  honest  perplexity  to  a  violent 
solution,  have  year  by  year  diluted  their  careers 


in  that  of  the  universe.  They,  have  been  men  of 
all  temperaments,  and  their  behaviors  have  been 
various  as  their  blood.  They  have  composed 
themselves  like  Horace,  and  hit  back  like  Byron; 
they  have  been  wise  like  Montaigne,  and  dan- 
gerous like  Heine;  they  have  fretted  like  Hazlitt, 
and  kept  doves  like  Edward  FitzGerald;  they 
have  striven  like  Matthew  Arnold,  and  lost  heart 
like  Amiel;  they  have  lived  in  the  woods  like 
Thoreau,  and  in  cities  like  Mark  Rutherford;  they 
have  sat  still  like  Emily  Bronte,  and  fluttered 
broken  wings  like  Marie  Bashkirtseff.-  But  they 
have  all  had  leisure  to  study  life  and  books  and 
themselves,  and  to  be  touched  to  fine,  if  wayward 
issues.  They  have  by  choice  or  compulsion  been 
tasters  of  life,  connoisseurs  of  happiness.  They 
have  carried  our  own  moods  further  than  we 
have  done,  so  that  we  are  charmed  and  touched 
by  the  portrayal  of  our  obscurer  selves.  Reading 
their  books,  we  are  sentimental  by  proxy,  and 
despise  money  while  making  it.  We  call  for  jugs 
of  wine  in  the  wilderness,  and  hurry  home  to 
work.  These  specialists  in  indecision  have  not 
thought,  read,  and  kept  journals  without  storing 
up  the  very  nutriment  we  want  in  our  own  brief- 
er, meaner  moments  of  oppression. 

We  are  not  arguing  that  Amiel's  is  a  tonic 
book;  but  it  is  a  book  which  may  be  a  tonic 
to  those  who  will  have  it  so.  Its  loyalty,  its 
humility,  and  its  sweetness  are  past  expression. 
And  with  all  its  divagations  it  is  a  consistent 
whole,  revealing  from  its  first  page  to  its  last 
the  Amiel  whose  one  success  is  this  record  of  his 
failure.  The  same  consistency  is  found  in  Marie 
Bashkirtseff's  journals  and,  assuredly,  in  Edward 
FitzGerald's  Letters.  To  speak  o*f  FitzGerald  as 
of  a  man  who  only  half  fulfilled  himself  seems 
to  us  ingrate  and  impious ;  nor  do  we  know  how 
anyone  can  so  speak  of  him  who  has  read  the 
Letters  through,  following  him  year  by  year  with 
sympathy.  If  by  any  effort  which  he  did  not 
make  FitzGerald  could  have  left  us  a  finer  legacy 
than  the  letters  which  he  wrote  from  Woodbridge 
to  his  friends,  then,  doubtless,  he  fell  short  of  his 
powers.  But  who  can  prove  this  ?  And  if  it  were 
so,  shall  we  even  mention  this  "if"  in  the  presence 
of  the  known  good  he  has  left  us?  For  profit  and 
delight  the  Letters  are  exquisite;  let  us  rejoice 
that  we  were  born  to  read  them.  We  would 
rather  dwell  on  the  opulence  of  such  lives  as 
Amiel's  and  FitzGerald's  than  on  their  incom- 
pleteness, especially  when  we  find  that  the  sense 
of  incompleteness,  felt  by  themselves,  has  accent- 
ed and  humanized  all  their  work.  The  men  and 
women  of  whom  we  speak  are  not  pattern  beings, 
but  fountains  of  suggestion  from  which  to  drink 
with  discreet  and  grateful  lips.    We  do  not  come 
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to  them  to  seek  direction,  but  to  match  and  under- 
stand our  moods ;  not  to  adopt  experiences,  but  to 
observe  results.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
literature  to  relieve  us  of  sentiments  which  are 
ours,  but  in  us  are  not  vital  or  permanent.  We 
go,  say,  to  Byron,  and  find  them  vital  and  per- 
manent in  him.  We  roll  his  words  on  our  tongue 
— words,  it  may  be,  as  little  profitable,  yet  in  turn 
as  sincere  and  in  all  of  us  as  recurrent  as  these : 

Ecclesiastes  said  that  all  is  vanity — 

Most  modern  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity; 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it; 
And  in  this  scene  of  all-confessed  inanity. 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet. 
Must  I  restrain  me  through  the  fear  of  strife, 
From  holding  up  the  Nothingness  of  fife? 


An  indulgence  from  which  we  pass,  satisfied,  to  to- 
day*s  task  of  upholding  the  somethingness  of  life. 
The  literature  of  failure  is  helpful  because 
it  is  an  inventory  of  life  made  by  lookers-on, 
rather  than  by  groove-bound  actors.  It  shows 
life  more  various  and  rhythmical  than  we  see  it 
in  the  street.  If  in  our  enjoyment  of  such  litera- 
ture we  seem  to  reap  where  we  have  not  sowed, 
and  gather  where  we  have  not  strawed,  there  is 
yet  no  self-reproach.  That  vanishes  with  the 
conviction  that,  after  all,  lives  like  AmieFs  or 
Marie  Bashkirtseff's  or  Mark  Rutherford's  have 
satisfactions  all  their  own — brimming  moments, 
blessed  releases,  sudden  ineffable  calms,  not  to 
count  a  host  of  ministering  whims  and  vanities. 


The     Analysis     of 

By  Gerald 

It  is  one  of  the  supreme  literary  excellencies 
of  the  Bible  that,  until  the  other  day  almost,  it 
had  never  occurred  to  anyone  that  it  is  literature 
at  all.  It  has  been  read  by  men  and  women,  and 
children  and  priests  and  popes,  and  kings  and 
slaves  and  the  dying  of  all  ages,  and  it  has  come 
to  them  not  as  a  book,  but  as  if  it  were  something 
happening  to  them. 

It  has  come  -to  them  as  nights  and  mornings 
come,  and  sleep  and  death — as  one  of  the  great, 
simple,  infinite  experiences  of  human  life.  It  has 
been  the  habit  of  the  world  to  take  the  greatest 
works  of  art,  like  the  greatest  works  of  God,  in 
this  simple  and  straightforward  fashion — as  great 
experiences.  If  a  masterpiece  really  is  a  master- 
piece, and  rains  and  shines  its  instincts  on  us  as 
masterpieces  should,  we  do  not  think  whether  it  is 
literary  or  not,  any  more  than  we  gaze  on  moun- 
tains and  stop  to  think  how  sublimely  scientific, 
radically  geological,  and  logically  chemical  they 
are.  These  things  are  true  about  mountains,  and 
have  their  place.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  a  moun- 
tain to  insist  upon  its  own  place — ^to  be  an  ex- 
perience first  and  to  be  as  scientific  and  geologi- 
cal and  chemical  as  it  pleases  afterward.  It  is 
the  nature  of  anything  powerful  to  be  an  experi- 
ence first  and  to  appeal  to  experience.  When 
we  have  time,  or  when  the  experience  is  over,  a 
mountain  or  a  masterpiece  can  be  analyzed — the 
worst  part  of  it;  but  we  cannot  make  a  master- 
piece by  analyzing  it;  and  a  mountain  has  never 
been  appreciated  by  pounding  it  into  trap,  quartz, 
and  conglomerate;  and  it  still  holds  good,  as  a 


♦The  Critic. 


Literary     Passion' 

Stanley  Lee 

general  principle,  that  making  a  man  appreciate 
a  mountain  by  pounding  it  takes  nearly  as  long  as 
making  the  mountain,  and  is  not  nearly  so  worth 
while.    .    .     . 

One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  looking  at 
the  matter  abstractly,  that  all  students  and  teach- 
ers of  literature  would  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
practise  of  making  a  dispassionate  criticism  of  a 
passion  would  be  a  dangerous  practise  for  any 
vital  and  spontaneous  nature — certainly  the  last 
kind  of  practise  that  a  student  of  the  art  of  poetry 
(that  is,  the  art  of  literature,  in  the  essential 
sense)  would  wish  to  m'ake  himself  master  of. 
The  first  item  in  a  critic's  outfit  for  criticizing 
a  passion  is  having  one.  It  goes  with  another 
significant  fact — the  assumption,  in  most  courses 
of  literature  as  at  present  conducted,  that  a  little 
man  (that  is,  a  man  incapable  of  a  great  pas- 
sion), who  is  not  even  able  to  read  a  book  with  a 
great  passion  in  it,  can  somehow  teach  other  peo- 
ple to  read  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  analysis  occa- 
sionally plays  a  valuable  part  in  bringing  a  pupil 
to  a  true  method  and  knowledge  of  literature,  but 
unless  the  analysis  is  inspired,  nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  to  a  pupil  under  his  thirtieth 
year,  even  for  the  shortest  period  of  time,  or  more 
likely  to  move  him  over  to  the  farthest  confines 
of  the  creative  life,  or  more  certain,  if  continued 
long  enough,  to  set  him  forever  outside  all  power 
or  possibility  of  power,  either  in  the  art  of  litera- 
ture, or  in  any  of  the  other  arts. 

The  first  objection  to  the  analysis  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  as  ordinarily  practised  in 
courses  of  literature  is  that  it  is  of  doubtful  value 
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to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils  in  a  thous- 
and— if  they  do  it.  The  second  is,  that  they  can- 
not do  it.  The  analyzing  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  requires  more  of  a  commonplace  pupil  than 
Shakespeare  required  of  himself.  The  apology 
that  is  given  for  the  analyzing  method  is,  that  the 
process  of  analyzing  a  work  of  Shakespeare's  will 
show  the  pupil  how  Shakespeare  did  it,  and  that 
by  seeing  how  Shakespeare  did  it  he  will  see  how 
to  do  it  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  analysis  will  not  show  how 
Shakespeare  did  it,  and  in  the  second  place,  if  it 
does,  it  will  show  that  he  did  not  do  it  by  analysis. 
In  the  third  place — to  say  nothing  of  not  doing 
it  by  analysis — if  he  had  analyzed  it  before  he  did 
it,  he  could  not  have  analyzed  it  afterward  in  the 
literal  and  modern  sense.  In  the  fourth  place, 
even  if  Shakespeare  were  able  to  do  his  work  by 
analyzing  it  before  he  did  it,  it  does  not  follow 
that  undergraduate  students  can.  Flocks  of  them 
can  be  seen  with  the  shining  in  their  faces  year 
after  year,  term  after  term,  almost  anywhere  on 
the  civilized  globe,  doing  this  very  thing — doing 
it  under  the  impression  that  they  are  learning 
something,  and  not  ,until  the  shining  in  their  faces 
is  gone  will  they  be  under  the  impression  that 
they  have  learned  it  (w~hatever  it  is)  and  that 
they  are  educated.     .     .    . 

Th-e  fact  that  the  analytic  mind  is  establisliing 
itself,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  the  sentinel 
in  college  life  of  the  entire  creative  literature 
of  the  world  is  a  fact  with  many  meanings  in  it. 
It  means  not  only  that  there  are  a  great  many 
minds  like  it  in  literature,  but  that  a  great  many 
other  minds — nearly  all  college-educated  minds — 
are  being  made  like  it.  It  means  that  unless  the 
danger  is  promptly  faced  and  acted  upon  the  next 
generation  of  American  citizens  can  neither  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  produce  literature  of  its  own, 
nor  to  appreciate  or  enjoy  literature  that  has  been 
produced.  It  means  that  another  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  coming  to  the  world;  and,  as  the  analysis 
is  deeper  than  before  and  more  deadly-clever  with 
the  deeper  things  than  before,  it  is  going  to  be  the 
longest  eighteenth  century  the  world  has  ever  seen 
— generations  with  machines  for  hands  and  feet, 
machines  for  minds,  machines  outside  their  minds 
to  enjoy  the  machines  inside  their  minds  with — 
every  man  with  his  information-machine  to  be 
cultured  with,  his  religious  machine  to  be  good 
with,  and  his  private  analysis  machine  to  be 
beautiful  with — shall  take  his  place  in  the  world 
— shall  add  his  soul  to  the  Machine  we  make  a 
world  with.  For  every  man  that  is  born  on  the 
earth  one  more  joy  shall  be  crowded  out  of  it — 
one  more  analysis  of  joy  shall  take  its  place — 
go  round  and  round  under  the  stars — dew,  dawn, 


and  darkness — until  it  stops.  How  a  sunrise  is 
made  and  why  a  cloud  is  artistic  and  how  pines 
should  be  composed  in  a  landscape — all  men  shall 
know.  We  shall  criticise  the  technique  of  thun- 
der-storms. *'And  what  is  a  sunset  after  all?" 
The  reflection  of  a  large  body  on  rarified  air. 
Through  analyzed  heaven  and  over  analyzed  fields 
it  trails  its  joylessness  around  the  earth. 

Time  was,  when  the  setting  of  the  sun  was  the 
playing  of  two  worlds  upon  a  human  being's  life 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  day — the  blending  of 
sense  and  spirit  for  him,  earth  and  heaven,  in  the 
still  west.  His  whole  being  went  forth  to  it.  He 
watched  with  it  and  prayed  and  sang  with  it.  In 
its  silent  presence  his  soul  walked  down  to  the 
stars.  Out  of  the  joy  of  his  life,  the  finite  sorrow 
and  the  struggle  of  his  life  he  gazed  upon  it. 
It  w^as  the  portrait  of  his  infinite  self.  Every 
setting  sun  that  came  to  him  was  a  compact  with 
Eternal  Joy.  The  Night  itself — his  figure  faint 
before  it  in  the  flicker  of  the  East — whispered 
to  him,  "Thou  also — Chills  and  heavens  around 
thee — ^hills  and  heavens  within  thee — oh,  Child  of 
Time — Thou  also  art  God  !*' 

**Ah  me!  How  I  could  love!  My  soul  doth 
melt" — cries  Keats — 

Ye  deaf  and  senseless  minutes  of  the  day 
And  thou  old  forest,  hold  ye  this  for  true. 
There  is  no  lightning,  no  authentic  dew 
But  in  the  eye  of  love:  there's  not  a  sound, 
Melodious  howsoever,  can  confound 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  to  such  a  death 
As  doth  the  voice  of  love;  there  's  not  a  breath 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air, 
Till  it  has  panted  round,  and  stolen  a  share 
Of  passion  from  the  heart. 

John  Keats  and  William  Shakespeare  wrote 
masterpieces  because  they  had  passions,  spiritual 
experiences,  and  the  daily  habit  of  inspiration. 
In  so  far  as  these  masterpieces  are  being  truth- 
fully taught  they  are  taught  by  teachers  who 
themselves  know  the  passion  of  creation.  They 
teach  John  Keats  and  William  Shakespeare  by 
rousing  the  same  passions  and  experiences  in  the 
pupil  that  Keats  and  Shakespeare  had,  and  by 
daily  appealing  to  them.     .     .     . 

Four  men  stood  before  God  at  the  end  of  The 
First  Week,  watching  Him  whirl  His  little  globe. 
The  first  man  said  to  Him,  "Tell  me  how  you  did 
it.'*  The  second  man  said,  "Let  me  have  it."  The 
third  man  said,  "What  is  it  for"?  The  fourth 
man  said  nothing,  and  fell  down  and  worshiped. 
Having  worshiped  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  made 
a  world  himself. 

These  four  men  have  been  known  in  history 
as  the  Scientist,  the  Man  of  Affairs,  the  Philos- 
opher, and  the  Artist.  They  stand  for  the  four 
necessary  points  of  view  in  reading  books. 
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Most  of  the  readers  of  the  world  are  content 
to  be  partitioned  off,  and  having  been  duly  set 
down  for  life  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  four 
divisions  of  human  nature,  they  take  sides  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  one  or  the  other  of  these 
four  men.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the  scholar 
of  the  highest  class  in  every  period,  that  he  de- 
clines to  do  this.  In  so  far  as  he  finds  each  of 
the  four  men  taking  sides  against  each  other 
he  takes  sides  against  each  of  them  in  behalf  of 
all.  He  insists  on  being  able  to  absorb  knowl- 
edge, to  read  and  write  in  all  four  ways.  If  he 
is  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  a  scholar,  he  insists 
on  being  able  to  read  and  write,  as  a  rule,  in  all 
four  ways  at  once;  if  his  genius  is  of  the  lesser 
kind — two  or  three  ways  at  once.  The  eternal 
books  are  those  that  stand  this  four-sided  test. 
They  are  written  from  all  of  these  points  of  view. 
They  have  absorbed  into  themselves  the  four 
moods  of  creation  morning.  It  is  thus  that  they 
bring  the  morning  back  to  us.     .     .     . 

A  masterpiece  is  a  book  that  can  only  be  read 
by  a  man  who  is  a  master  in  some  degree  of  the 
things  the  book  is  master  of.  The  man  who  has 
mastered  things  the  most  is  the  man  who  can 
make  those  things.  The  man  who  makes  things  is 
the  artist.  He  has  bowed  down  and  worshiped 
and  he  has  arisen  and  stood  before  God  and  creat- 
ed before  Him,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  is  in 
him.  To  take  the  artist's  point  of  view — the 
creative  point  of  view — ^is  to  take  the  point  of 
view  that  absorbs  and  sums  up  the  others.  The 
supremacy  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  point 
of  view  is  a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  argument. 
The  artist  is  the  man  who  makes  the  things  that 
Science  aqd  Practical  Affairs  and  Philosophy  are 
merely  about.     .     .     .  - . 

Human  life  around  us,  trudging  along  in  its 
anger,  sorrow,  or  bliss,  wonders  what  this  thing 
is  that  is  being  done,  and  has  a  vague  and  trou- 
bled respect  for  it;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it 
buys  and  reads  the  books  (and  that  it  has  always 
bought  and  read  the  books)  of  those  who  have 
not  done  it,  and  who  are  not  doing  it — those 
who,  standing  in  the  spectacle  of  the  universe, 
have  been  sensitive  to  it,  have  had  a  mighty  love 
in  it,  or  a  mighty  hate,  or  a  true  experience,  and 
who  have  laughed  and  cried  with  it  through  the 
hearts  of  their  brothers.     .     .     . 

In  proportion  as  it  is  great,  literature  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  a  man*s  body  and  to  all  of  his 
soul.  It  matters  nothing  how  much  a  man  may 
know  about  books,  unless  the  pages  of  them  play 
upon  his  senses  while  he  reads,  he  is  not  physic- 
ally a  cultivated  man,  a  gentleman,  or  scholar 
with  his  body.  Unless  books  play  upon  all  his 
spiritual  and  mental  sensibilities  when  he  reads, 


he  cannot  be  considered  a  cultivated  man,  a  gen 
tleman,  and  a  scholar  in  his  soul.  It  is  the 
essence,  of  all  great  literature  that  it  makes  its 
direct  appeal  to  sense  perceptions  permeated  witli 
spiritual  suggestion.     .     .     . 

To  be  educated  in  the  great  literatures  of  the 
world  is  to  be  trained  in  the  drawing  out  in  one'h 
own  body  and  mind  of  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  those  who  write  great  literatures.  Cul- 
ture is  the  feeling  of  the  induced  current — the 
thrill  of  the  lives  of  the  dead — the  charging  the 
nerves  of  the  body  and  powers  of  the  spirit  with 
the  genius  that  has  walked  the  earth  before  us. 
In  the  borrowed  glories  of  the  great  for  one 
swift  and  passing  page  we  walk  before  heaven 
with  them,  breathe  the  long  breath  of  the  cen- 
turies with  him,  know  the  Joy  of  the  gods  and 
live.  The  man  of  genius  is  the  man  who  gives 
literally  himself.  He  makes  every  man  a  man 
of  genius  for  the  time  being.  He  exchanges  souls 
with  us  and  for  one  brief  moment  we  are  great, 
we  are  beautiful,  we  are  immortal.  We  are  vis- 
ited with  our  possible  selves.  Literature  is  the 
transfiguring  of  the  senses  in  which  men  are 
dwelling  every  day  and  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  are  living  every  day.  It  is 
the  commingling  of  one's  life  in  one  vast  network 
of  sensibility,  communion  and  eternal  comrade- 
ship with  all  the  joy  and  sorrow,  taste,  odor,  and 
sound,  passion  of  men  and  love  of  women  and 
worship  of  God,  that  ever  has  been  on  the  earth, 
since  the  watching  of  the  first  night  above  the 
earth,  or  since  the  look  of  the  first  morning  on  it, 
when  it  was  loved  for  the  first  time  by^a  human 
life.     .     .    . 

A  true  and  classic  book  is  always  the  history 
some  human  soul  has  had  in  its  tent  of  flesh, 
camped  out  beneath  the  stars,  groping  for  the 
thing  they  shine  to  us — ^trying  to  find  a  body  for 
it.  In  the  great,  wide  plain  of  wonder  there  they 
sing  the  wonder  a  little  time  to  us,  if  we  listen 
to  it.  Then  they  pass  on  to  it.  Literature  is 
but  the  faint  echo  tangled  in  the  centuries  of 
this  mighty,  lonely  singing  of  theirs,  under  the 
Dome  of  Life,  in  the  presence  of  the  things  that 
books  are  about.  The  power  to  read  a  great  book 
is  the  power  to  glory  in  these  things,  and  to  use 
that  glory  every  day  to  do  one's  living  and  read- 
ing with.  Knowing  what  is  in  the  book  may  be 
called  learning,  but  the  test  of  culture  always  is 
that  it  will  not  be  content  with  knowledge  unless 
it  is  inward  knowledge.  Inward  knowledge  is  the 
knowledge  that  comes  to  us  from  behind  the 
book,  from  living  for  weeks  with  the  author  until 
his  habits  have  become  our  habits — until  God 
Himself,  through  days  and  nights  and  deeds  and 
dreams,  has  blended  our  souls  together. 
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Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1859.  He  went  to  school  at  Stonyhurst  in  Lan- 
cashire, then  studied  in  Germany,  and  finally 
completed  his  medical  education  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  has  been  an  extensive  traveler, 
visiting  Africa,  the  Arctic  seas,  and  many  parts 
of  Europe.  His  first  story  was  accepted  when 
he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  his  first  book,  A 
Study  in  Scarlet,  was  sold  outright  for  £25.  Then 
came  Micah  Clarke,  The  Sign  of  the  Four,  The 
White  Company — and  so  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  English  novelists  was  firmly 
established.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Doyle's  detective 
stories  were  what  first  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Americans.  That  they  rank  with  the  best 
ever  written  is  generally  recognized.  Although 
chiefly  known  as  a  story-teller,  Dr.  Doyle  has 
been  an  occasional  contributor  of  verse  to  the 
leading  English  and  American  magazines  for 
years.  A  collection  of  verse  was  published  in 
England  several  years  ago  and  republished  in  this 
country,  in  1898,  by  Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co., 
under  the  title  Songs  of  Action.  Many  of  his 
poems  have. never  appeared  in  book  form.  The 
vivid  imagination,  clearness  of  expression,  and 
intense  interest  that  distinguish  his  prose  are 
marked  characteristics  of  his  verse.  The  selec- 
tions reprinted  here  are  chiefly  from  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Songs  of  Action. 

MASTER. 

Master    went    a-hunting. 
When  the  leaves  were  falling; 

We  saw  him  on  the  bridle  path, 
We  heard  him  gaily  calling. 
"Oh,  master,  master,  come  you  back, 

For  I  have  dreamed  a  dream  so  black  I" 
A  glint  of  steel  from  bit  and  heel, 
The  chestnut  cantered  faster, 

A  red  flash  seen  amid  the  green, 
And  so  good-by  to  master. 

Master  came  from  hunting. 

Two  silent  comrades  bore  him; 
His  eyes  were'dim.  his  face  was  white, 

The  mare  was  led  before  him. 
"Oh.  master,  master,  is  it  thus 

That  you  have  come  ap:ain  to  us?" 
I  held  my  lady's  ice-cold  hand, 

They  bore  the  hurdle  past  her; 
Why  should  they  go  so  soft  and  slow? 

It  matters  not  to  master. 

A  HUNTING  MORNING. 

Put  the  saddle  on  the  mare, 
For   the   wet   winds   blow; 

There's  winter  in  the  air, 
And  autumn  all   below. 


For  the  red  leaves  are  flying 
And  the   red   bracken   dying, 
And  the  red  fox  lying 
Where  the  oziers  grow. 

Put  the  bridle  on  the  mare. 

For  my  blood  runs  chill; 
And  my  heart,  it  is  there, 

On  the  heather-tufted  hill, 
With  the  g^ray   skies  o'er  us. 
And  the  long-drawn  chorus 
Of  running  pack  before  us 

From  the  nnd  to  the  kill. 

Then  lead  round  the  mare. 
For  it's  time  that  we  began, 

And  away  with  thought  and  care, 
Save  to  live  and  be  a  man. 

While  the  keen  air  is  blowing. 

And  the  huntsman  halloing, 

And  the  black  mare  going 
As  the  black  mare  can. 

THE  BLIND  ARCHER. 

Little  boy  Love  drew  his  bow  at  a  chance, 

Shooting  down  at  the  ballroom  floor; 
He  hit  an  old  chaperon  watching  the  dance. 
And  oh!  but  he  wounded  her  sore. 

"Hey,  Love,  you  couldn't  mean  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at?" 
No    word   would    he    say, 
But  he  flew  on  his  way, 
For  the  little  boy's  busy, and  how  could  he  stay? 

Little  boy  Love  drew  a  shaft  for  sport 

At  the  soberest  club  in  Pall  Mall; 
He  winged  an  old  veteran  drinking  his  port. 
And  d6wn  that  old  veteran  fell. 

"Hey,  Love,  you  mustn't  do  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at? 
This    cannot   be    ri^ht! 
It's  ludicrous  quite!" 
But  it's  no  use  to  argue,  for  Love's  out  of  sight. 

A  sad-faced  young  clerk  in  a  cell  all  apart 

Was  planning  a  celibate  vow; 
But  the  boy's  random  arrow  has  sunk  in  his 
heart, 
And  the  cell  is  an  empty  one  now. 
"Hey,  Love,  you  mustn't  do  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at? 
He  is  not   for  you, 
He  has  duties  to  do." 
"But  I  am  his  duty,"  quoth  Love  as  he  flew. 

The  king  sought  a  bride,  and  the  nation  had 
hoped 
For  a  queen  without  rival  or  peer. 
But  the  little  boy  shot,  and  the  king  has  eloped 
With  Miss  No-one  on  nothing  a  year. 
"Hey,  Love,  you  couldn't  mean  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at? 
What  an  impudent  thing 
To  make  game  of  a  king!" 
"But  I'm  a  king  also,"  cried  Love  on  the  wing. 
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Little  boy  Love  grew  pettish  one  day; 

"If  you  keep  on  complaining,"  he  swore, 
"I'll  pack  both  my  bow  and  my  quiver  away, 
And  so  I  shall  plague  you  no  more." 
"Hey,  Love,  you  mustn't  do  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  woulfl  you  be  at? 
You  may  ruin  our  ease. 
You  may  do  what  you  please. 
But  we  can't  do  without  you,  you  sweet  little 
teasel" 

THE   OLD    HUNTSMAN. 

There's  a  keen  and  grim  old  huntsman 

On  a  horse  as  white  as  snow; 
Sometimes  he  is  very  swift 

And  sometimes  he  is  slow. 
But  he  hever  is  at  fault. 

For  he  always  hunts  at  view, 
And  he  rides  without  a  halt 

After  you. 

The  huntsman's  name  is  Death, 

His  horse's  name  is  Time; 
He  is  coming,  he  is  coming, 

As  I  sit  and  write  this  rhyme; 
He  is  coming,  he  is  coming, 

As  you  read  this  rhyme  I  write; 
You  can  hear  the  hoofs'  low  drumming 

Day  and  night. 

You  can  hear  the  distant  drumming 

As  the  clock  goes  tick-a-tack. 
And  the  chiming  of  the  hours 

In  the  music  of  his  pack. 
You  may  hardly  note  their  growling 

Underneath  the  noonday  sun. 
But  at  night  you  hear  them  howling   • 

As  thev  run. 

And  they  never  check  or  falter 

For  they  never  miss  their  kill; 
Seasons  change  and  systems  alter, 

But  the  hunt  is  running  still. 
Hark!  the  evening  chime  is  playing, 

O'er  the  long  gray  town  in  peals; 
Don't  you  hear  the  death-hound  baying 

At  your  heels? 

Whjere  is  there  an  earth  or  burrow? 

Where  a  cover  left  for  you? 
A  year,  a  week,  perhaps  to-morrow 

Brings  the  Huntsman's  death  halloo. 
Day  by  day  he  gains  upon  us, 

And  the  most  that  we  can  claim 
Is  that  when  the  hounds  are  on  us 

We  die  game. 

And  somewhere  dwells  the  Master, 

By  whom  it  was  decreed; 
He  sent  the  savage  huntsman. 

He  bred  the  snow-white  steed. 
These  hounds   which  run  forever. 

He  set  them  on  your  track; 
He   hears   you   scream,    but   never 

Calls  them  back. 

He  does  not  heed  our  suing, 

We  never  sec  his  face; 
He  hunts  to  our  undoing, 

We  thank  him  for  the  chase. 


We  thank  him  and  'we  flatter, 

We    hope — because    we    must — 
But  have  we   cause?    No  matter! 

Let  us  trust! 

PENNARBY  MINE. 

Pennarby  shaft  is  dark  and  steep, 
Eight  foot  wide,  eight  hundred  deep. 
Stout  the  bucket  and  tough  the  cord, 
Strong  as  the  arm  of  Winchman  Ford. 

"Never  look  down! 

Stick  to  the  line!" 
That  was  the  saying  of  Pennarby  mine. 

A  stranger  came  to  Pennarby  shaft — 
Lord,  to  see  how  the  miners  laughed! 
White  in  the  collar  and  stiff  in  the  hat. 
With  his  patent  boots  and  his  silk  cravat, 

Picking  his  way, 

Dainty    and    fine, 
Stepping  on  tiptoe  to  Pennarby  mine. 

Touring  from  London,  so  he  said. 
Was  it  copper  they  dug  for?  or  gold?  or  lead? 
Where  did  they  find  it?    How  did  it  come? 
If  he  tried  with  a  shovel  might  he  get  some? 

Stooping  so  much 

Was  bad  for  the  spine; 
And  wasn't  it  warmish  in  Pennarby  mine? 

*Twas  like  two  worlds  that  met  that  day — 
The  world  of  work  and  the  world  of  play; 
And  the  grimy  lads  from  the  reeking  shaft 
Nudged  each  other  and  grinned  and  chaffed 

"Got  'em  all  out!" 

"A  cousin  of  mine!" 
So  ran  the  banter  at  Pennarby  mine. 

And  Carnbrae  Bob,  the  Pennarby  wit. 

Told  him  the  facts  about  the  pit; 

How  they  bored  the  shaft  till  the  brimstone 

smell 
Warned  them  off  from  tapping — well, 
He  wouldn't  say  what. 
But  they  took  it  as  sign 
To  dig  no  deeper  in  Pennarby  mine. 

Then  leaning  over  and  peering  in. 
He  was  pointing  out  what  he  said  was  tin 
In  the  ten-foot  lode — a  crash!  a  jar! 
A   grasping  hand  and  a  splintered  bar. 
Gone  in  his   strength, 
With  the  lips  that  laughed — 
Oh,  the  pale  faces  round  Pennarby  shaft! 

Far  down  on  a  narrow  ledge. 
They  saw  him  cling  to  the  crumbling  edge. 
"Wait  for  the  bucket!  Hi,  man!  Stay! 
That  rope  ain't  safe!     It's  worn  away! 

He's  taking  his  chance, 

Slack  out  the  line! 
Sweet  Lord  be  with  him!"  cried  Pennarby  mine. 

"He's  got  him!  He  has  him!  Pull  with  a  will! 
Thank  God!  He's  over  and  breathing  still. 
And  he—Lord's  sakes  now!  What's  that?  Well! 
Blowed  if  it  ain't  our  London  swell. 

Your  heart  is  right 

If  your  coat  is  fine: 
Give  us  your  hand!"  cried  Pennarby  mine. 
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This  article  is  condensed  from  the  Alhcnaeuni 
(London).  The  v.anous  nations  were  reviewed  re- 
spectively: Belj?ium,  by  Paul  Fredericq.  Bohemia 
by  V.  Tille,  Denmark  by  Alfr.  Ipsen,  France  by 
Jules  Pravieux,  Germany  by  Ernst  Heilborn,  Greece 
by  S.  P.  Lambros,  Holland  by  C.  K.  Elout,  Hun- 
gary by  Leopold  Katscher,  Italy  by  Guido  Biagi, 
Norway  by  Chr.  Brinchmann,  Poland  by  Adam 
Belcikowski,  Spain  by  Rafael  Altamina,  and  Russia 
by  Valerii  Brinsov. ' 

Belgium 

M.  Maeterlinck,  who  has  won  in  a  few  years 
a  European  reputation,  has  produced  "La  Vie 
•des  Abeilles,"  a  work  of  poetic  philosophy.  M. 
Georges  Echoud,  prosecuted  not  long  ago  on  the 
ground  that  his  writings  are  immoral,  is  be- 
ginning again  his  "Faneuse  d' Amour."  Other 
important  books  are:  "Dans  I'lle"  by  M.  Henri 
Maubel,  "Monseigneur  le  Mont  Blanc"  by  M.  Ed- 
mond  Picard  and  **Les  Delices  du  Brabant"  by 
M.  Sander  Pierron.  Among  the  collections  of 
poetry  are:  "Petites  Legendes"  by  M.  Verhaeren, 
"L'Effort  du  Sol  Natal"  by  M.  Jules  Sottiaux  and 
"Les  Poeraes  Agrestes"  by  M.  Joseph  Liesse. 

Contemporary  authors  are  reviewed  in  the 
"Styles  et  Caracteres"  of  M.  Georges  Legrand 
and  the  "En  Marge  de  quelques  Pages"  of  M. 
Eugene  Gilbert.  In  ancient  history  are  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  M.  Henri  Francotte,  "L'Industrie 
dans  la  Grece  Ancienne"  and  "Clovis"  by  M.  G. 
Kurth.  National  history,  always  a  popular  sub- 
ject, is  represented  by  "Les  Echevins  de  Liege" 
of  M.  Camille  de  Borman,  "Le  Soulevement  de 
la  Flandre  Maritime  en  1323-1328"  of  M.  Henri 
Pirenne,  "La  Lettre  de  Foire  a  Ypres  an  Xni« 
Siecle"  of  M.  G.  des  Marez  and  the  "Liege  et  les 
Principautes  Ecclesiastiques  de  TAllemegne  Occi- 
dentale." 

In  contemporary  history  and  travel  are  "Les 
Boers  et  les  Origines  des  Republiques  Sud-Afri- 
caines"  by  M.  Jules  Leclercq,  a  study  on  "La 
Grece  Contemporaine"  by  Baron  Guillaume,  "Le 
Mexique"  by  Baron  Moncheur,  ^"Le  Japon"  by 
M.  L.  Eggermont  and  "La  Chine  en  1899"  by  M. 
Jules  Duckerts.  International  law  and  compara- 
tive legislation  are  represented  by  the  posthumous 
study  of  Emile  Banning  on  "La  Belgique  au 
Point  de  Vue  Militaire  et  International,"  "La 
Constitution  Internationale  de  la  Belgique"  by 
M.  le  Chevalier  Descamps,  three  volumes  by  M. 
Emile  Vandervelde  entitled,  "La  Propriete  Fon- 
ciere  en  Belgique,"  "Le  Collectivisme  et  TEvolu- 
tion  Industrielle"  and  "La  Croissance  du  Social- 
isme  International,"  and  a  profound  study  by  M. 


Louis  Varlez  of  "Les  Salaires  dans  T Industrie 
Cotonniere"  at  Ghent. 

Turning  to  the  Flemish  writers,  M.  Victor  Fris 
has  produced  a  valuable  work  in  his  sketch  of 
the  economic  condition  of  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  MM.  p.  vanden  Bergh  and  E.  Corte- 
beeck  have  issued  some  memoirs  on  the  French 
domination  in  Belgium  (1792-1815)  and  M.  J. 
van  Vliebergh  has  studied  the  Reformation  in  the 
district  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp.  In  literary 
history  may  be  noticed  first  the  "History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Netherlands,"  by  M.  Emile 
Deneef.  MM.  Coopman  and  Scharpe  are  con- 
tinuing their  history  of  Flemish  letters  from  1830 
to  the  present  day,  and  Mile.  Marie  Belpaire  has 
studied  the  romance  of  rural  scenes  in  Flanders 
and  abroad.  Of  the  poets  may  be  mentioned  *'In 
the  Forest  and  the  Meadow"  by  M.  Antoon 
Moortgat,  "Verses"  by  M.  Prosper  van  Langen- 
donck,  "Ideals"  by  M.  Rene  de  Clercq,  and 
"Verses"  by  M.  Herman  Teirlinck.  At  the  thea- 
tre the  first  place  has  been  taken  by  the  poignant 
reaHsm  of  M.  L.  Scheltjens  in  his  pieces  "The 
Maker  of  Bricks"  and  "The  Poachers."  M.  A. 
Hendrikx  has  produced  a  lively  sketch  of  man- 
ners at  Ghent  in  "Triconie  &  Co."  Novels  are 
especially  abundant  this  year.  By  the  side  of  two 
new  writers  of  promise.  Mile.  Anna  Germonprez 
and  M.  Hendrik  Coopman,  may  be  placed  two 
commendable  performances  of  older  hands :  "Wal- 
ter Youth"  by  M.  Omer  Wattez,  and  "The  Schrik- 
kel  Family"  by  Hilda  Ram.  The  principal  novels 
of  the  year  are  "Summertide"  and  "Summerland" 
by  Steyn  Streuvcls,  which  is  the  pen-name  of  M. 
Frank  Lateur. 

Bohemia 
Bohemian  literature  has  been  undergoing  a 
'crisis  of  transition  for  several  years;  thi^  appears 
just  now  very  palpably  in  "belles-lettres,"  and 
this  year's  rather  disappointing  output  does  not 
point  to  any  thorough  change.  The  novel  of  the 
day  has  been  influenced  by  foreign  psychological 
and  social  romances.  Among  its  representatives 
are  "Lights  of  the  Past"  by  Mr.  Simacek,  "Re- 
bellion" by  Miss  Bozena  Kuneticka,  and  the  "An- 
gelic Sonata"  of  Mr.  Merhaut.  Mr.  Vrchlicky 
is  to  the  front  in  both  lyrical  and  dramatic  com- 
position. "The  Water  Fairy,"  a  new  opera  by 
Mr.  A.  Dvorak,  is  mentioned*here,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  J.  Kvapil's  libretto,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly a  literary  work. 

Denmark 

The  novelist.  Prof.  H.  F.  Ewald,  has  this  last 
year  added  one  work  more  to  his  long  list  by  pub- 
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lishing  his  *'Lisbeth  Torbensdatter,"  a  story  from 
the  time  of  Christian  I.  Still  further  back  goes 
the  author  of  *'Ale  Langskjoegs  Saga,"  P.  V. 
Hammer,  who  tries  to  reconstruct  on  an  historic 
base  life  in  Denmark  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  Carl  Ewald  has  left  the  present 
day  to  tell  a  romantic  tale  of  the  time  of  Cromwell 
called  "Crumlin,"  and  the  young  author,  Svend 
Leopold,  in  his  book  **EnevoId  Brandt,"  exhibits 
the  Danish  Court  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  in  poetry  that  is  found  the  most 
valuable  products  of  the  year.  In  the  first  place 
I  must  mention  a  book  of  verse  by  Valdemar 
Rordam,  **Den  danske  Tunge,"  which  contains 
some  of  the  finest  poems  which  have  been  written 
here  of  late.  A  rather  popular  note  was  struck 
by  Mrs.  Blicher-Clausen  in  her  "Violin."  Ernst 
von  der  Recke  has  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
Sophus  Michaelis  "Livets  Fest"  ("The  Feast  of 
Life"),  Otto  C.  Fons  a  volume  called  "Septem- 
ber," and  Aage  Matthison-Hansen  some  verses 
under  the  title  of  "Roses." 

France 

One  important  fact  has  marked  the  theatrical 
year;  the  Comedie  Frangaise  has  reopened  its 
doors  after  the  devastating  fire.  The  new  build- 
ing has  been  opened  with*  a  carefully  prepared 
revival  of  M.  Sardou's  celebrated  piece  "Patrie." 

M.  Paul  Herview,  with  his  new  piece  "La  Course 
du  Flambeau,"  and  M.  Alfred  Capus,  who  has 
brought  two  comedies  the  past  years,  "La  Veine" 
and  "La  Petite  Fonctibnnaire,"have  both  achieved 
success  on  the  stage.  Many  names,  illustrious  or 
celebrated,  have  to  be  mentioned  in  this  year's 
survey  of  the  novelists.  MM.  Paul  Bourget,  Zola, 
Andre  Theuriet,  Rosny,  Anatole  France,  and  Pou- 
villon  have  all  published  works  which  have  added 
to  their  success.  No  work  of  M.  Bourget  shows 
more  clearly  the  influence  of  Taine  than  his 
novel  "Un  Homme  d' Affaires."  His  other  novel, 
"La  Fantome,"  is  profound  and  beautiful.  M. 
Zola's  new  book,  "Travail,"  is  a  vast  poem  cele- 
brating human  labor.  M.  Theuriet  has  published 
two  charming  novels,  "Illusions  Fauchees"  and 
"La  Petite  Demiere,"  while  the  book  of  M. 
France,  "Monsieur  Bergeret  a  Paris"  is- simply  a 
masterpiece,  like  it  predecessors.  M.  Pouvillon 
attacks  a  delicate  question  in  his  "Le  Voeu  d'etre 
Chaste."  Other  novels  are:  "Le  Chemin 
d' Amour"  by  M.  Rosny,  "La  Carriere  d' Andre 
Tourette"  by  M.  Lucien  Muhlfeld,  "Une  Flambee 
d' Amour"  by  M.  Masson-Forestier,  and  "La  Fleur 
de  Joie"  by  Madame  Daniel  Lesueur. 

MM.  van  Bever  and  Paul  Leautaud  have  is- 
sued this  year,  under  the  title  of  "Poetes  d'Au- 
jourd'hui,"    a   volume   of   selected   pieces.     Our 


great  poet  Sully-Prudhomme,  in  his  "Testament 
Poetique"  of  this  year,  shows  strong  irritation 
against  the  innovators  who  are  attempting  to 
transform  traditional  metres.  M.  Merat  has 
produced  in  his  "Vers  le  Soir"  some  charm- 
ing little  poems  in  the  old  style.  There  is  no 
symbolism  lefb  in  the  new  work  of  M.  Jean 
Moreas,  "Les  Stances,"  but  more  of  Ronsard  than 
before.  In  a  work  of  surprising  erudition  entitled 
"Le  Theatre  Franqais  avant  la  Periode  Classique" 
M.  Rigal  studies  the  whole  conditions  of  the  thea- 
tre at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  M.  Charles  Hastings  has 
published  "Le  Theatre  Fran^ais  et  Anglais.**  It 
is  a  conscientious  historical  account  of  the  thea- 
tre in  France  and  England.  M.  de  Spoelberch 
de  Lovenjoul  writes  literary  history  rather  than 
criticism  in  his  work  "Sainte-Beuve  Inconnu.** 
With  English  literature  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  is  con- 
cerned in  "Les  Romanciers  Anglais  Contempor- 
ains,"  k  collection  of  monographs  on  the  English 
novelists  of  to-day.  Books  on  history  are  numer- 
ous this  year  and  all  attest  that  it  is  the  docu- 
ment, the  fact,  which  arouses  the  curiosity  of 
authors.  The  "Fouche"  of  M.  Louis  Madelin 
completes  perfectly  the  series  of  memoirs  on  the 
revolutionary  and  imperial  epochs.  M..  Madelin 
has  gone  to  all  the  documents  to  strip  this  rest- 
less figure  clear  of  legend.  Among  the  memoirs 
those  of  General  d'Andigne  are  unusually  at- 
tractive. M.  le  Vicomte  G.  d'Avenel  carries  one 
further  back  with  "La  Noblesse  Frangaise  sous 
Richelieu.**  M.  Henry  Gauthier-Villars  in  "Le 
Manage  de  Louis  XV."  deals  with  events  more 
recent  and  yet  little  known.  MM.  Paul  and  Vic- 
tor Margueritte  bring  one  into  the  full  light  of 
contemporary  history,  with  their  now  celebrated 
book,  "Les  Tronqons  du  Glaive.*'  Studies  politi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  philosophic,  are  very 
numerous  this  year,  and  in  many  cases  of  value. 
The  "Problemes  Politiques  du  Temps  Present" 
of  M.  Emile  Faguet  follow  his  "Questions  Poli- 
tiques," and  make  with  it  a  complete  whole.  With 
M.  Theodore  Ruyssen  the  region  of  pure  philos- 
ophy is  entered.  His  book  on  "Kant'*  aims  only 
at  presenting  a  clear  and  exact  account  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy.  He  analyzes  the  works  of 
Kant  in  succession,  but  is  not  content  with  a  dry 
"resume.**  M.  Emile  Boutmy,  in  his  "Essai  d*une 
Psychologic  Politique  du  Peuple  Anglais  au 
XlXeme  Siecle,"  studies  the  formation  of  the 
British  character  on  lines  similar  to  those  of 
Taine. 

Germany 
Subjectivism  begins  once  more  to  receive  its 
due  in  German  literature.     And  again  to-day  a 
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lyric  strain  is  demanded  for  every  description 
of  literature.  Gerhart  Hauptmann  meets  this  de- 
mand, although  his'  new  play  "Michael  Kramer" 
has  been  a  failure  on  the  stage.  Subjective 
psychical  experience  is  still  more  apparent  in 
Ernst  Rosmer's  new  drama  **Mutter  Maria." 
Ernst  Rosqier  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  woman 
(Frau  Elsa  Bernstein),  and  it  is  woman's  deepest 
feeling  that  struggles  for  expression  in  this  fairy 
poem.  In  Sudermann's  new  play  "J^bannis- 
feuer"  the  subjective  element  has  evaporated  into 
a  somewhat  faint  impression  of  reminiscence. 
After  all,  it  is  the  cool,  objective  method  that 
has  scored  the  greatest  stage  success  this  year. 
Otto  Erich  Hartleben*s  tragedy  of  an  officer's 
life,  **Rosenmontag,"  is  little  more  than  a  dili- 
gent study  of  environment.  But  the  life  of  Ger- 
man officers  is  effectively  represented,  the  types 
are  well  observed  and  smartly  drawn,  Marie 
Ebner's  volume  of  short  stories,  "Aus  Spath- 
erbsttagen,"  constitutes  perhaps  the  niost  im- 
portant appearance  of  the' year.  They  treat  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  and  deal  with  the  most 
various  classes  of  society.  Friedrich  Spielhagen's 
novel  "Freigeboren"  is  his  best  work  which  he 
has  given  us.  J.  J.  David,  of  Vienna,  does  not 
stand  very  far  apart  from  Marie  Ebner.  His 
new  collection  of  tales,  "Die  Troika,"  produces  in 
a  marked  degree  the  impression  of  power. 

Vienna  is  the  true  home  of  the  impressionism 
of  the  New  Romanticists.  It  is  Arthur  Schnitzler 
who  has  given  the  decisive  impulse  to  its  literary 
circle,  and  he  is  probably  the  most  talented  of  its 
younger  poets.  In  his  new  novel  "Frau  Bertha 
Garlan"  he  attempts  to  combine  searching  psy- 
chology with  impressionism.  This  is  also  true  of 
Lou  Andreas-Salome's  story  "Ma."  The  author 
as  a  personality  is  akin  to  Schnitzler,  and  the 
aim  she  sets  before  herself  is  not  far  distant  from 
his.  Of  the  younger  writers,  Ompteda  is  prob- 
ably the  one  who  creates  with  the  least  effort. 
He  possesses  the  art  of  brilliant  description  and 
easy  composition. 

It  is  a  slender  volume  of  poems  that  Hugo 
Salus  has  published  this  year  under  the  title  of 
"Reigen" — short  poems  for  the  most  part,  which 
seek  to  express  only  a  single  phase  of  mood. 
The  notes  struck  by  Karl  Henckell  in  his  volume 
of  poems  "Neues  Leben"  are  very  different  from 
those  of  his  earlier  works.  He  entered  the  arena 
of  literature  as  a  poet  of  sentiment,  reveling  in 
rhythmical  excesses,  a  champion  of  the  modern 
philosophy  of  life.  His  new  poems  sing  of  peace. 
Hcysc,  a  quiet  artist,  delighting  in  beauty,  re- 
veals in  his  "Jugenderinnerungen"  the  instinct  of 
battle  in  his  temperament. 


Greece 

Historical  books  have  been  numerous.  Deme- 
trios  Kamburoglus  has  published  the  third  and 
last  volume  of  his  "History  of  Athens  under  the 
Turkish  Dominion."  The  "History  of  Gorty- 
nia,"  by  Takis  Kandiloros,  has  merits  as  the  work 
of  a  beginner,  and  useful  material  for  the  his- 
tory of  Crete  in  the  latest  times  is  contained  in 
the  memoirs  of  Johannes  Skaltsunis.  A  pretty 
piece  of  writing  is  the  "History  of  Crete  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present,"  by  the  Cretan  B. 
Psilakis.  Stamatiades  has  published  some  docu- 
mentary sources  for  the  history  of  Samos  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  arch- 
aeology may  be  noticed  the  history  of  the  Greek 
ArchcEological  Society  and  of  the  collections  and 
excavations  of  the  same  by  Panajotis  Kayyadias. 
In  the  department  of  "belles-lettres"  "The  Heal- 
ing Plant  of  Love"  by  G.  Drossinis,  a  really  fine 
novel ;  the  tender  collection  of  verses  "Alabastra" 
by  Johannes  Polemis,  and  the  substantial  poems  of 
S.  Martzokis,  seem  most  worthy  of  mention. 

Hdtand 

There  has  been  one  striking  event  in  Dutch 
literature  during  the  past  year — the  appearance 
of  Steyn  Streuvels.  Though  there  is  some  fine 
work  among  the  productions  of  Dutch  authors, 
there  is  nothing  like  Streuvels*  "Lenteleven," 
"Zonnetij,"  and,  above  all,  his  "Zomerland."  In 
these  series  of  short  stories  he  is  the  true  peas- 
ant's poet.  Psychology,  culminating  in  absolute 
pathology,  is  exhibited  in 'Van  Eeden's  "Van  de. 
Koele  Meren  des  Doods"  ("The  Limpid  Lakes 
of  Death").  The  book  is  clever  and  interesting, 
but  it  does  more  honor  to  Van  Eeden  as  a  student 
of  pathology  than  as  a  poet.  Couperus,  too,  has 
gone  back  to  psychology.  His  '*Langs'  Lijnen 
van  Geleidelijkheid"  (a  queer  title,  meaning 
something  like  "Along  Lines  of  Graduality")  is  a 
love  drama  without  much  action,  though  the 
brilliancy  of  the  style  makes  it  attractive.  More 
sensation,  however,  was  made  by  his  "Stille 
Kracht"   ("The  Silent  Power"). 

Also  worth  mentioning,  perhaps,  are  Wagen- 
voort's  "Droomers"  ("The  Dreamers")  ;  "Smart- 
en" ("Sorrows"),  by  Miss  de  Savorniri  Lohman; 
"Schuld"  ("Guilt"),  by  La  Chapelle  Roobol,  a 
clever  book  of  the  oldef  school;  and  "Tragische 
Levens"  ("Tragic  Fates"),  by  Madame  Kloos 
(Miss  Reyneke  van  Stuwe). 

Of  dramatists  only  two  names  deserve  men- 
tion— those  of  Heyermans  and  De  Koo.  The 
former's  "Op  Hoop  van  Zegen"  ("Hoping  for 
Luck"),  had  nearly  as  great  a  success  as  "Het 
Zevende  Gebod."  De  Koo,  the  author  of  "De 
Candidatuur  van  Bommel"  and  "Tobias  Bolder- 
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man,"  has  contributed  his  third  comedy  to  the 
stage,  "Vier  Ton." 

Hungary 

The  older  among  Hungarian  leading  novelists 
very  rarely  write  stories  nowadays. '  Kalman 
Mikszath,  for  instance,  has  not  published  anything 
but  short  stories  for  many  years.  At  last,  however, 
he  has  broken  the  silence  with  a  two-volume 
novel,  "A  Strange  Marriage."  This  literary  event 
— for  such  it  may  be  considered,  Mikszath  being 
now  recognized  as  the  best  of  contemporary 
Hungarian  novelists — ^is  likely  to  be  of  especial 
interest  abroad,  as  this  author  is  at  present,  after 
Jokai,  the  one  whose  books  are  most  widely  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages.  Gyula  Werner  has 
manifested  his  talent  afresh  in  "The  Struggle  of 
the  Huns,"  an  historical  romance  of  the  Napol- 
eonic wars  in  Austria.  Akos  Pinter,  a  new  writer, 
by  his  novel  "A  False  Legend,"  leads  one  to  ex- 
pect high-class  work  from  him  in  future.  Three 
very  popular  writers  have  each  printed  two  fresh 
volumes  of  fiction,  all  of  which  deserve  attention. 
Istvan  Barsony,  in  his  "Swamp,"  successfully 
effects  his  transition  from  describer  of  nature  to 
novelist.  His  new  collection  of  stories,  "A  Chamel- 
eon Girl,"  is  as  poetic  as  anything  he  has  ever 
written.  Dezso  Malonyay's  two  volumes  are  en- 
titled "That  Ass  Domokos"  and  "The  Roaring 
Solitude."  Geza  Gardonyi's  new  publications  are  a 
novel — "Eger  Stars,"  and  a  volume  of  "Twelve 
Novelettes."  Old  Jokai,  in  spite  of  his  seventy- 
six  years,  is  still  busy  with  his  pen.  His  latest 
book,  "Tombstone  Album,"  contains  a  number  of 
his  more  recent  short  stories.  However,  the  best 
of  the  collections  of  stories  during  the  year  is 
decidedly  Ferencz  Herczeg's  "Arianna,"  contain- 
ing sixteen  masterpieces.  Sandor  Brody  pro- 
duced his  first  play,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
unprecedented  welcome  accorded  Herczeg's  new 
drama,  "Ocskay  the  Brigadier."  In  poetry  there 
is  only  one  volume  worth  mentioning — Emil 
Makai's  "Poet's  Fate,"  a  collection  of  fine  verse 
combining  mastery  in  rhyming  with  beauty  of 
thought. 

As  for  literary  history,  three  works  have  crea- 
ted a  stir:  J.okai's  autobiographical  "Romance  of 
My  Life";  Prof.  Bela  Lazar's  "Yesterday,  To- 
day, and  To-morrow"  (a  number  of  essays  on 
contemporary  writers,  chiefly  Hungarian)  ;  and 
last,  but  really  first,  Prof.  Alexander's  clever 
volume  of  "Diderot  Studies."  The  history  of  art 
is  worthily  represented  by  Tamas  Szana's  "Hun- 
dred Years  of  the  History  of  Hungarian  Art." 
History  proper  has  produced  a  magnificent  big 
work  by  Elek  Benedck,  the  popular  novelist  and 
critic.  The  field  of  social  politics  has  given  us 
two  remarkable  books:  Mor  Gelleri's  "Struggle 


Against    Want    of    Employment,"    and    Rustem 
Vambery's  "Criminological  Demands." 

italy 

Each  year  has  its  own  new  fancy.  This  year 
poets  recite  their  own  verses.  The  idea  was 
started  by  Cesare  Pascarella,  a  most  original  Ro- 
man poet.  Pascarella  began  traveling  about,  re- 
citing his  sonnets  on  "Villa  Gloria,"  "The  Dis- 
covery of  America,"  etc.  He  met  with  triumphant 
success,  a  dual  success  as  composer  and  as  actor. 
Salvatore  di  Giacomo,  whose  Neapolitan  strophes 
show  the  hand  of  a  master,  has  seen  his  admirers 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Among  the  ver- 
nacular poets  must  be  named  Neri  Tanfucio,  the 
author  of  those  sonnets  in  Pisan  dialect  which 
appeared  soon  after  1870. 

Poetry  can  boast  of  two  strong  and  original 
creations,  "La  Canzone  di  Garibaldi"  by  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  and  "Nerone"  by  Arrigo  Boito.  'In 
fiction  the  harvest  has  been  larger  because  the 
demand,  too,  is  larger;  still,  few  notable  novels 
have  seen  the  light:  "Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno," 
by  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  has  disappointed  expecta- 
tion because  it  is  inferior  to  "Piccolo  Mondo 
Antico,"  which  attracted  so  much  attention  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  One  of  the  greatest  and 
most  real  successes  has  been  obtained  by  Matilde 
Serao  with  her  book  "Suor  Giovanna  della 
Croce."  A  few  more  titles  are :  "Liliana  Vanni," 
by  Diego  Angeli,  a  romance  of  passion;  "La 
Signorina,"  written  by  Girolamo  Rovetta  with 
his  usual  grace,  and  "II  Marchese  di  Roccaver- 
dina"  by  the  Sicilian  novelist,  Luig^  Capuana. 

Dante  literature  continues  to  hold  the  field. 
The  "Biblioteca  Storico-Critica,"  published  by 
G.  L.  Passerini  and  P.  Papa,  has  included  some 
excellent  Dante  monographs.  The  Dante  lectures 
promoted  by  the  Milanese  Societa  Dantesca  Ital- 
iana  have  been  printed  under  the  title  of  "Arte, 
Scienza  e  Fede  ai  Tempi  di  Dante."  The  "Lec- 
tura  Dantis".  reprints  the  best  speeches  delivered 
in  the  Sala  di  Dante  or  Or  San  Michele.  The 
"Codice  Diplomatic©,"  edited  by  Guido  Biagi  and 
Count  Passerini,  has  retraced  the  history  of  the 
daughter  of  Dante,  Beatrice,  who  was  a  nun  in 
the  convent  of  the  Olivetans  at  Ravenna. 

fl/oriuay 

Amongst  the  new  books  of  the  last  twelve 
months  it  is  natural  to  mention  first  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson's  new  drama  "Laboremus."  Viewed 
from  the  technical  side,  this  piece  of  Bjornson's 
shows  striking  coincidences  with  the  dramatic 
formula  invented  by  his  colleague  Ibsen,  who 
has  this  year  produced  nothing.  The  third  of 
the  Norwegian  older  writers.  Jonas  Lie,  brought 
out  at  Christmas  a  play,  "Wullfie  og  Comp,"  which 
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failed  to  make  an  impression.  On  the  other  hand 
two  of  the  younger  authors  scored  great  suc- 
cesses; Peter  Egge  with  his  *7acob  og  Kristofer" 
and  Vilhelm  Krag  with  his  "Baldevin's  Bryllup. 
The  dramatic  success  of  the  season,  however, 
has  been  the  sprightly  farce  "Bedstemor's  Gut»" 
Not  quite  so  successful  was  Jakob  B.  Bull's  great 
historical  play  *Tordenskjold."  Johan  Bojer's 
romance  "Moder  Lea,"  deals  with  some  burning 
questions  of  the  day.  In  another  tone,  but  equally 
clever  and  convincing,  is  Tryggve  Andersen's 
'*Mod  Kvxld,"  a  minute  analysis  of  the  down- 
ward progress  of  a  decadent.  A  decadent's  con- 
version to  rest  and  peace  by  returning  home  is 
the  theme  of  Thomas  P.  Krag's  **Hjem,  Sange 
Piosa."  His  brother  Vilhelm  Krag  in  the  ro- 
mance "Isaac  Seehuiisen"  relates  the  experiences 
of  a  young  adventurer  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion^ Bernt  Lie  and  Froken  Sossen  Aubert  make, 
in  their  respective  novels,  "Hildr"  and  "Fanny 
Ramm,"  clever  contributions  to  the  study  of 
everyday  character.  Jens  Tvedt  has  succeeded  in 
his  novel  "Ramnagro"  in  hitting  the  lighter  tone 
which  wins  so  many  hearts,  and  Balthazar  Schnit- 
ler  made  something  of  a  sensation  with  his  ro- 
mance "Noma."  The  effect  of  Madame  Minda 
Ramm's  "Overtro"  is  spoilt  by  its  note  of  bitter- 
ness, while  her  husband,  Hans  E.  Kinck,  has  won 
an  assured  triumph  with  his  fanciful,  powerful  ro- 
mance "Fru  Anny  Porse,"  which,  for  vigor  of 
characterization  and  wealth  of  feeling,  throws  all 
the  other  books  of  the  year  into  the  shade.  Still 
more  remarkable  for  the  intensity  of  its  fervor 
and  feeling  is  "En  Praests  Dagbog,"  by  the  lately 
deceased  Sigbjorn  Obstfelder. 

Fotand 

Sienkiewicz's  jubilee  has  been  celebrated  in  his 
fatherland,  and  simultaneously  his  name  has  been 
re-echoed  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world  louder  than  that  of  any  Polish  author  be- 
fore him.  Recently  another  great  historical  novel 
by  this  belauded  celebrity— "The  Crusaders"— has 
been  completed.  This  new  work  embraces  a 
wider  historical  horizon  than  Sienkiewicz's  earlier 
romances  of  the  same  class.  Next  to  this  great 
romance  should  be  mentioned  E.  Orzeszko's  new 
collection  of  stories,  "The  Mist,"  although  they 
do  not  rank  among  the  best  achievements  of  this 
clever  author. 

As  for  lyric  verse,  it  is  almost  startling  to  see 
how  new  writers  continually  arise.  J.  Pictrzycki 
with  his  "Poems,"  J.  Wierzbicki  with  his 
"Rhapsodies."  Lamary  with  his  collection  of 
lyrics  "The  Violets."  and  especially  L.  Staff  with 
his  "Dreams  of  Dominion."  poems  full  of  power- 
ful notes,  are  in  the  company  of  these  fortunate 


first  appearances  in  poetry.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  M.  Konopnicka  is  still  our  best  poet 
since  the  death  of  Adam  Asnyk.  In  her  latest 
cycle  of  poems,  "Italia,"  she  reproduces  with  ex- 
traordinary success  the  impressions  made  upon 
her  in  that  classic  land  by  art  and  nature. 

In  dramatic  literature  there  has  been  unusual 
activity  and  animation.  Sienkiewicz  himself  has 
made  the  experiment  in  a  little  stage  piece,  "Mr. 
Zagloba  as  Match-maker,"  but  he  has  proved  that 
talents  which  suffice  to  produce  an  excellent  novel 
are  not  equal  to  producing  a  good  comedy.  Nor 
have  the  two  well-known  lyrists  S.  Rossowski 
and  K.  Tetmajer  been  happier  in  their  historical 
pieces  "Nawojka"  and  "Zawisza."  "Thfe  Wed- 
ding," a  fantastic  drama  by  Wyspianski,  has  made 
the  greatest  sensation^  Among  the  ranks  of  the 
modern  S.  Przybyszewski  beyond  question  pos- 
sesses the  most  dramatic  talent;  his  latest  play  is 
"The  Golden  Fleece." 

Spain 

Spain  is  discouraged  by  the  disappearance  with- 
in a  brief  interval  of  her  most  distinguished 
writers:  Riafio,  whose  merits  are  well  known  to 
the  whole  English  public;  Balaguer,  the  historian 
of  Catalonia ;  the  Marquis  of  Valmar,  one  of  our 
most  eloquent  "savants";  Campoamor,  the  most 
thoughtful  poet  that  Spain  produced  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  lastly,  Leopoldo  Alas,  one  ot 
the  most  cultivated  of  modern  authors.  These, 
and  others  less  known  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  leave 
a  great  gap. 

Historical  publications  have  been  as  numerous 
as  ever.  Seiior  Fernandez  Duro  has  produced 
the  sixth  instalment  of  his  monumental  compila- 
tion on  the  "Armada  Espanola,"  which  embraces 
the  period  from  1701  to  1758.  Seiior  Catalina 
Garcia  has  finished  the  second  volume  of  his 
"Castilla  y  Leon  durante  los  reinados  de  Pedro 
I.,  Enrique  II.,  Juan  I.,  y  Enrique  III.,"  and 
(leneral  Gomez  Artcche  the  eleventh  volume  of 
his  "Gucrra  de  la  Indcpcndencia,"  as  rich  in 
documents  as  its  predecessors.  Among  new  vol- 
umes of  the  first  importance  may  be  mentioned 
two.  The  title  of  one  is  "Los  trabajosgeograficosde 
la  Casa  de  Contratacion,"  which  as  is  well  known 
was  created  in  Seville  in  1503  for  the  service  of 
the  American  territories  then  being  discovered. 
The  other  book  is  a  "Contribucion  al  estudio  de 
la  historia  primitiva  de  Espaiia:  el  Derecho  penal 
en  Iberia." 

Scnor  Morayta  has  written  a  monograph  upon 
the  "Juventud  de  Castelar."  The  study  of  local 
and  provincial  history  still  continues  to  flourish, 
and  the  chief  works  are  "Don  Jaime  de  Aragon, 
ultimo  Conde  de  Urgel,"  in  which  Senon  Gimenez 
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has  dissipated  the  legends  that  have  accumulated 
round  the  competitor  of  Fernando  I.;  the  first 
volume  of  "Historical  Notes  on  Sarria,"  by  Senor 
Carreras;  "Los  vizcondes  de  Bas  en  la  isla  de 
Cerdena,"  a  monograph  in  Catalan  by  Senor 
Miret;  the  third  volume  of  the  history  of  the 
cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostela,  which  Senor 
Lopez  Ferriero  has  brought  out;  "El  real  monas- 
terio  de  San  Zoil/'  a  monograph  on  the  famous 
Benedictine  house,  by  Senor  Ramirez  de  Hel- 
guera;  the  "Apuntes  para  la  historia  comercial 
de  la  Coruna,"  by  Senor  Tettamancy ;  and  a  study 
by  Senor  Mancheno  on  the  "Antigiiedades  del 
partido  judicial  de  Arcos  de  la  Frontera." 

Once  more  the  name  of  Perez  Galdos  has  been 
conspicuous  in  "belles-lettres,"  so  conspicuous  as 
to  throw  all  others  into  the  shade;  and  he  has 
obtained  one  success  which  has  made  a  great  stir. 
It  is  his  play  "Electra,"  which  the  Liberal  party, 
and  especially  the  anti-clericals,  have  taken  up 
as  a  Rag  under  which  to  fight  the  religious  re- 
action. Another  success  of  the  author  is  the 
fourth  series  of  his  "Episodios  Nacionales."  In 
the  realm  of  fiction  there  is  one  event  of  the 
first  importance,  the  reprinting  of  "La  Regenta," 
by  the  late  Leopoldo  Alas.  Vicente  Blasco  has 
added  to  his  popular  series  another  story,  "Entre 
naranjas." 

Poetry  has  few  votaries.  Nunez  de  Arce  has 
issued  a  patriotic  poem,  "Sursum  corda."  Mara- 
gall  has  printed  a  volume  of  Catalan  verses, 
"Visions  y  cants";  and  his  fellow-countryman 
Mestres,  a  volume  of  "Idilis."  Medina's  "Alma 
del  pueblo,"  the  "Cancionero  de  Gil  Parrado"  by 
Palomero,  and  Paso's  "Paginas  de  oro"  are  also 
worth  perusing. 

Ru»8ia 

The  record  of  the  last  twelve  months  begins 
with  a  heavy  loss  to  Russian  lyrical  poetry  and 
Russian  literature  in  general.  Vladimir  Soloviov 
died,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  intellects  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  direct  antithesis  to  the  work  of  Soloviov 
is  the  collection  of  poems  by  C.  Balmont,  entitled 
"Houses  on  Fire."  In  this  book  the  ^author  has 
changed  the  structure  of  his  lyrics  and  seeks  now 
for  beauty  in  what  is  forbidden  and  secret.  •  N. 
Minski  is  a  poet  of  an  entirely  different  kind  in 
his  "New  Songs."  He  is  also  a  thinker,  a  strang- 
er to  passion,  loving  "Chilly  Words"  (Cholodina 
Slova)  as  one  of  his  poems  is  called.  In  close 
relationship  with  the  creations  of  Minski  is  the 
poetry  of  Count  A.  Golcnistchev-Kutuzov,  who 
has  published  a  new  volume.  Tnc  volume  of  the 
poems  of  C.  Fofanov  stands  apart.    It  bears  the 


name  of  "Illusions."  Fofanov  is  unquestionably 
the  most  talented  of  contemporary  Russian  poets. 
Some  other  volumes  of  poems  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantinovich 
has  published  the  third  edition  of  his  poems.  He 
is  a  real  poet;  such  a  master  as  Fet  was  his 
teacher.  A  young  poet,  V.  Korin,  has  published 
a  second  volume  of  his  "Flashes"  ("Zarnitsi"). 
Ivan  Bunin  has  published,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Fall  of  the  Leaf"  ("Listopad"),  a  collection  of 
poems  with  very  delicate  and  clear  pictures  of 
nature.  Finally,  there  has  appeared  a  large  vol- 
ume of  poems  by  P.  I.  Kapnist,  a  poet  who  en- 
joyed great  popularity  in  the  highest  society,  but 
obstinately  refused  to  print  his  verses,  which  have 
.  only  been  collected  since  his  death. 

Among  tales  the  "Trio"  ("Troye")  of  Maxim 
Gorki  must  be  recognized  as  the  most  remarkable. 

Anton  Chekhov  is  now  publishing  a  collection 
of  his  works.  The  first  four  volumes  have  ap- 
peared, but  they  contain  only  his  juvenile  tales, 
without  depth  or  originality,  written  in  the  style 
of  Maupassant,  whereas  every  new  production  of 
Chekhov  is  an  event  in  the  literary  world.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  his  drama  "The  Three  Sisters" 
("Tri  Siostri")  has  appeared.  D.  Merezhkovski 
has  finished  the  second  part  of  his  trilogy.  The 
first  part,  "The  Death  of  the  God"  ("Snicrt 
Bogov"),  represented  the  destruction  of  the 
heathen  theological  system;  in  the  second  part, 
"The  Gods.  Who  Have  Arisen"  ("Voskrcshic 
Bogi"),  is  represented  the  renewal  of  paganism 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance. 

Zenaida  Gippius  has  published  a  drama,  "The 
Holy  Blood"  ("Svyataya  Krov"). 

G.  Yasinski  is  publishing  a  novel,  "March  ist, 
1881"  (the  day  of  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.).  The  peculiar  gift  of  Yasinski 
consists  in  the  impressionist  manner  of  his  story. 
Among  other  successful  novelists  are  A.  B.ud- 
istchev,  who  has  written  a  scries  of  tales  on  con- 
temporary topics;  I.  Bunin,  who  has  given  us 
some  fragments,  and  Andreyev,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully imitated  the  methods  of  Chekhov  and 
Gorki. 

The  appearance  of  the  literary  almanac  "North- 
ern Flowers"  ("Sievernie  Tsvieti")  produced  a 
great  sensation.  In  it  for  the  first  time  all  those 
who  are  active  in  the  new  Russian  school  of 
poetry  united  in  a  group;  the  more  moderate  eld- 
ers gave  a  hand  to  the  younger,  who  are  the 
greatest  innovators.  The  excummunication  of 
Count  Lyon  Tolstoi  has  aroused  in  many  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  veteran,  who  has  been  persecuted 
for  his  ideas.  Maxim  Gorki  has  been  imprisoned 
for  his  sympathy  with  the  outbreaks  of  tho 
students. 
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and       Dark 
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Dusk Virginia  Woodward  Cioud Boo/tmaii 

Beyond  the  burning  rhapsody  of  noon, 

The  wind's  elusive  harp-note  in  the  trees, 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  primrose  moon 

There  is  a  rapture  all  unknown  of  these — 
The  harmony  of  twilight.     Nature's  note, 

Prolonged,  pellucid,  subtler  far  than  song, 
Bearing  the  lifted  soul  till  it  doth  float 

Upon  the  heart  of  night  and  find  it  strong; 
Against  this  bar  the  waves  of  tumult  fail 

And  tides  slip  back  into  a  silent  deep; 
The  world,  beneath  a  w^hite  and  windless  sail. 

Drifts  outward  to  the  vaster  sea  of  sleep. 

And  thought,  starhke,  doth  rise  above  Time's 
shoal 

To  find  thee  still — thou  twilight  of  my  soul! 

A  Flighting  Night Mary  Bradford  Whiting Spectator  iLondoh) 

On  a  flighting  night  when  the  shore-wind^  blow 
And  the  birds  are  hurrying  fast  and  low. 
When  the  curlews  wail  on  the  white  waves*  crest 
When  the  peewits  fly  from  the  fading  West; 
When  the  waders  drift  from  the  Northern  shore 
And  the  tide  sweeps  in  with  a  sullen  roar— 
The  moon  shines  glimmering  cold  and  bright 
On  a  flighting  night,  on  a  flighting  night! 

On  the  low,  bare  flats  where  the  sand  bars  rise. 
The  long  grrass  rustles,  the  reed-stem  sighs, 
The  wind-blown  shingle  lies  cold  and  gray, 
The  waves  are  calling  a  mile  away. 
The  brent  come  sailing  along  the  wind. 
The  divers  and  dunlins  flock  behind. 
The  gulls  go  wheeling  in  circles  white. 
On  a  flighting  night,  on  a  flighting  night! 

Over  the  flats  the  widgeon  cry 

As  they  rush  Hke  a  gale  through  the  darkling  sky, 

Over  the  shingle  the  wildfowl  glide 

To  meet  their  prey  in  the  shore-borne  tide. 

Over  the  ridges  the  hooded  crow 

Follows  the  gunner  to  and  fro. 

His  keen  eye  searching  to  left  and  right. 

On  a  flighting  night,  on  a  flighting  night! 

On  a  flighting  night  the  gunner  hears 

The  sough  of  the  wind  as  it  shifts  and  veers, 

The  sting  of  the  spray  his  forehead  whips, 

The  salt  of  the  ooze  is  on  his  lips: 

And  the  joy  of  the  storm-driven  churning  tide. 

As  it  seethes  on  the  sand-waters  far  and  wide. 

Beats  in  his  blood  with  fierce  delight 

On  a  flighting  night,  on  a  flighting  night! 

At  Sunset Cmiiy  Taylor Ladies'  World 

Beside  life's  dusty  road  all  day  I've  played. 
Chasing  the  butterflies  and  gathering  flowers, 
Greeting,  from  time  to  time,  some  passerby, 
And  once  or  twice  I've  lent  a  helping  hand 
To  one  who  staggered,  burdened,  up  the  hill. 
But  now  the  shadows  gather  in  the  lane, 
The  little  birds  have  ceased  their  cheery  songs, 
And  only  in  the  glowing  west  the  light 
Lingers  to  send  a  benediction  soft 


Back  o'er  the  waning  day.     My  heart  is  glad. 
For,  as  I  close  my  weary  eyes,  and  fold 
My  hands  upon  my'  breast,  I  seem  to  hear 
My  mother's  voice  call,  as  in  years  long  past, 
"My  child,  'tis  growing  dark,  come  home  and  rest." 


Might PaulKester McCiure's 

The  wind  awakes 

And  haunts  the  hills, 

And  drives  the  dust 

Before   it 

Through  the  sleeping  town. 

The  night  is  dark, 

The   fields   come   nearer 

And  the  woods  advance. 

Cloaking  the  land 

In  double  mystery. 

The  sleepless  river 

Shivers  as  it  goes 

And  whispers  to  the  bridges  overhead. 

The  pines  are  moaning 

On  the  hills,  among  the  graves 

A    spectre    wanders   up 

Above  the  town, 

And   I  go   homeward 

Unafraid,  yet  fearful 

Of  the  baying  hound, 

Dreading  the  echo  of  my  footsteps, 

Glad  of  dim  lamplight 

And  a  door 

That  opens  to  my  hand. 

To  an  Evening  Bell. Penrhyn  Stanlaws Whim 

Strike!  thou  distant  clock  thy  dead  hours  slow, 
'Mid  purpled  trees   I  see  thy  tower  arise. 
Oh!  leave  a  while  this  feast  before  my  eyes — 
Time's  but  a  little  part  of  long  ago. 
Dost  love  the  dark  that  steals  this  evening  glow 
And  haunts  thy  sleeping  tower  with  night  bird  cries? 
See!  the  Lord  liath  filled  with  gold  the  skies: 
Hath  Night  her  proudest  mantle  woven  so? 
Night  hath  none,  but  streaming  o'er  her  brow 
Were  tresses  bright  as  yonder  heavens  weave 
To  tell  thy  hungry  bell  the  day  is  o'er. 
Ring!  I  will  watch  the  gold  soft  fading  now 
Into  the  dark  and  sullen  shades  of  eve. 
Until  my  eyes  be  dim  and  see  no  more. 

Twilight  in  the  City Clinton  Soollard Smart  Set 

The  violent  billows  of  the  tide  of  day, 
Unintermittent    in    their    thunder   tone. 
Have  fallen  at  last  into  a  minor  moan, 

Like  a  retreating  surf-sound  far  away; 

The  sunset  sky  shades  softly  into  gray, 
And  a  faint  breeze  from  off  the  ocean  blown 
Up  the  long  avenues  of  cruel  stone 

Brings  soothing  reminiscences  of  spray. 

The^  strenuous    step   relaxes;   everywhere, 
E'en   if  the  eye  the   swarming  purlieus  scan. 
Twilight  bequeaths  its  purple  peace  for  boon; 
See.  in  the  corner  of  yon  squalid  square. 
Where  nimble  elves,  of  rags  and  dirt  and  tan, 
Dance  gleeful  to  some  hurdy-gurdy  tune! 
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Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  writing  a  book  on 

George  Eliot. 

The  late  Max  Muller's  library  has  been 

bought  by  Baron  Iwasaki,  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Tokio.  A  new  hall  is  being  built  to 
receive  the  collection,  which  numbers  thirteen 
thousand  volumes  and  includes  eighty-one  San- 
scrit manuscripts. 

The  late  Robert  Buchanan  left  a  quantity 

of  unpublished  matter,  much-  of  it  unfinished. 
There  are,  however,  one  complete  long  poem 
and  several  finished  plays. 

The  Queen,  a  London  paper,  having  appar- 
ently completed  the  publication  of  A  Winter  Pil- 
grimage, by  Rider  Haggard,  is  now  printing  what 
proves  to  be  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book — the 
second  half  having  in  fact;  been  published  orig- 
inally.   The  incident  is  probably  unparalleled. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  at  work  on  a  drama 

having  for  its  subject  Joan  oi  Arc. 

M.  Edmond  Rostand,  notwithstanding  the 

fact  that  his  physician  has  forbidden  him  to  work, 
is  believed  to  be  darkly  engaged  with  the  ink  pot. 
He  will  shortly  have  a  novel  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.   Rudyard   Kipling  has  lately  printed 

some  spirited  remarks  falling  technically  into  the 
form  of  verse.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
find  any  ground  upon  which  the  lines  may  be 
admitted  into  the  columns  of  a  literary  paper.  The 
new  London  Johnsonian  weekly.  The  Rambler, 
gives  a  very  Johnsonian  opinion  of  what  it  calls 
"Mr.  Kipling's  Very  Plain  Tales." 

"I  have  decided,"  says  the  essayist,  "after  some- 
natural  Hesitation,  to  aim  it  at  a  certain  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, who  has  contrived  to  usurp  the  attention 
of  the  Publick,  though  he  appears  to  profess 
neither  Parts  nor  Manners,  nor  Elegance,  nor  Un- 
derstanding, nor  Witt."  Which  is  surely  a  little 
bit  severe. 

Were  I  not  a  Subscriber  to  Brevity  [continues 
Mr.  Rambler]  I  might  descant  upon  the  indecent 
Methods  of  Advertizement,  whereby  your  modern 
Cultivator  of  Publicity  contrives  to  cozen  the  Pub- 
lick.  For  the  Nonce,  however,  I  am  content 
to  investigate  the  Man's  Books  with  all  the  im- 
partial Severity  of  a  Chymist,  unbiased  by  any 
Prejudices  I  may  have  oonceived  against  the  Vul- 
garity of  the  Scribe.  The  Task  of  wallowing  in 
the  Mire  of  his  Creation  has  not  been  a  grate- 
ful one.  Indeed,  I  would  never  have  undertaken 
it  save  from  a  sense  of  Duty  to  the  Publick.  I  am 
of  Disraeli's  Opinion  and  reiterate  his  pertinent  if 
arrogant  Declaration:  When  I  desire  to  read  a 
good  book,  I  write  one.  For  mv  own  Pleasure, 
I  had  never  read  any  Scrawl  by  Mr.  Kipling,  but 
for  the  Warning  of  the  Elect,  I  have  persevered. 
And  the  further  I  have  persevered,  the  greater  has 
b^en  my  Difficulty  to  explain  his  Vogue,  unless  by 


an  Acknowledgment  wholly  unflattering  to  my 
Country-men.  For  his  Jungle  Book  I  confess 
Feelings,  which  are  some  Times  near  akin  to  In- 
dulgence. 

Mr.    Hall    Caine's    The    Eternal    City    is 

scarcely  out  when  we  learn  that  the  scene  of  the 
author's  next  volume  will  again  be  laid  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  that  the  late  financi?il  distress  in 
the  island,  caused  by  the  failure  of  Dumbell's 
bank  will  afford  the  theme  of  the  forthcoming 
book. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  is  now  living  in  England 

much  improved  in  health. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  is  apparently  very 

busy.  He  is  finishing  a  book  the  title  of  which 
is  to  be  New  Canterbury  Tales.  His  sojourn  in 
Scotland  is  being  employed  in  the  composition 
of  a  work  dealing  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Shorter  in  the  Sphere  (Lon- 
don) this  is  to  be  a  play  which  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  will  perform  in  Paris  in  a  French 
translation.  In  the  meantime  The  Forest  Lovers 
has  been  dramatized  and  is  being  played  in  New 
York  with  Miss  Bertha  Galland  as  the  heroine. 

The  state  of  the  health  of  Mr.  George  Gis- 

sing,  who  has  long  been  a  little  delicate,  is  giving 
his  friends  anxiety.  He  has  been  staying  lately 
with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  at  Sandgate.  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad  is  also  living  at  Sandgate.  In  view  oi 
Mr.  Conrad's  remarkable  English  it  is  a  surprise 
to  many  to  discover  that  he  is  by  birth  a  Pole, 
though  he  has  been  in  England  and  in  English 
ships  since  1877. 

The    memoirs    upon    which    the    Empress 

Eugenie  has  been  engaged  since  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  are  understood  to  be  now  com- 
pleted. The  manuscript  is  to  be  sealed  from  the 
world  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  the  Imperial  author. 

That  "dead  men  tell  no  tales"  is  a  maxim 

exploded  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  who  is  now  prov- 
ing that  they  sometimes  tell  very  good  ones.  The 
revivication  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  after  a  brief 
rest  in  the  grave,  may  violate  some  of  the  canons 
of  literary  taste,  but  will  minister  to  the  delight 
of  thousands.  The  Spectator  (London)  publishes 
som.e  supposed  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Lord  Rosebery,  et.  al.,  in  which  the 
famous  detective  is  represented  as  being  brought 
out  of  hiding  in  Switzerland  chiefly  to  discover 
the  Liberal  Party  in  England — a  feat  affirmed  to 
transcend  any  he  has  heretofore  attempted. 

A   permanent   Ruskin    Museum   is   to   be 

opened  at  Coniston,  Lancashire  (England),  on 
August  31,  being  the  outcome  of  a  Ruskin  Exhibj- 
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tion  held  there  last  summer.  It  consists  of  a 
large,  well-lighted  room  in  connection  with  the 
Coniston  Institute,  and  has  been  specially  built 
and  furnished  for  the  purpose.  The  contents  in- 
clude numerous  interesting  and  valuable  articles 
contributed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  of 
Brantwood,  and  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  of 
Coniston;  and  the  work  of  getting  together  and 
arranging  them  is  being  carried  out  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  to  whose  efforts  the  organization  of 
last  year's  Ruskin  Exhibition  was  mainly  due. 

Yvette  Guilbert  is  writing  a  book  of  remi- 
niscences, and  also  a  three-act  play. 

Louis    E.  Van    Norman  narrates  in    the 

Outlook  an  amusing  incident  in  connection  with 
the  serial  publication  of  Quo  Vadis: 

When  the  installment  describing  the  captivity  of 
Lygia  appeared,  a  deputation  of  sensitive  young 
girls  called  upon  the  author — at  least  so  the  story 
runs — to  beg  him  not  to  let  his  heroine  die  in 
prison.  "It  is  a  simple  matter,  this  letting  her 
escape,"  naively  declared  one  of  these  young  ladies. 
"Lygia  has  only  to  write  a  letter  to  her  fiance,  and 
he  will  see  to  it."  Sienkiewicz  smiled  and  re- 
quested his  fair  petitioner  to  compose  such  a  let- 
ter to  him.  A  few  days  later,  however,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  missive: 
"My  dear  Lygia: 

"It  seems  that  you  ought  to  write  to  Vinicius, 
but  illness  has  probably  enfeebled  your  epistolary 
powers.  Address,  instead,  the  simplest,  most  un- 
pretentious letter  to  a  certain  M.  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz, who  lives  in  Warsaw  several  centuries 
hence.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  you 
ask  him  prettily,  he  will  arrange  the  matter  with- 
out the  useless  complication  of  further  corre- 
spondence. 

"I  embrace  you  affectionately." 

The  Criterion  for  September  publishes  a 

story  by  John  Uri  Lloyd  which  reads  very  much 
as  if  it  might  have  been  a  chapter  from  String- 
town  on  the  Pike  excised,  possibly,  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  book. 

The  death  of  "Hilda  Ram"— the  Flemish 

poetess  Mathilde  Ramboux,  is  announced  from 
Antwerp.  She  was  born  in  that  city  in  1858,  but 
lived  some  years  in  England.  Her  poems  were 
extremely  popular  among  the  Flemish. 

We  translate  the  following  from  an  article 

by  Herr  de  Brandt  in  the  Berlin  Freie  Press : 

One  day  I  was  invited  to  dinner  with  the  Count 
of  Enzenberg  at  the  residence  of  Prince  von  Bis- 
marck in  Berlin.  The  count,  a  former  charge 
d'aflPaires  in  Paris,  was  a  great  collector  of  auto- 
graphs. After  the  repast  the  Count  exhibited  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  Guizot  and  Thiers  had 
atlixed  their  signatures.  "It  is  very  interesting," 
said  Prince  von  Bismarck,  "allow  me  to  show  this 
to  mv  wife."  (She  was  sick  in  bed  at  that  time.) 
In  a  few  minutes  the  chancellor  returned  and  re- 
turning the  sheet  of  paper  to  the  diplomat  from 
Wurtembcrg  he  added:  "I  hope  that  I  did  not 
spoil  it  by  writing  something  on  it." 


Here  follows  what  was  written  on  the  paper: 

"My  long  life  has  taught  me  that  it  is  necessary 
to  forgive  a  good  deal  and  forget  nothing. 

"Guizot." 

"A  little  forgetfulness  does  not  diminish  the  sin- 
cerity of  forgiveness.  Thiers." 

"My  own  life  has  taught  me  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  forget  and  a  great  deal  for  which  to  be  for- 
given. V.  Bismarck." 

Vorwaerts  announces  that  the  Kaiser  has 

completed  an  historical,  essay  concerning  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Allied  Forces  in  China.  The  work 
includes  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  and  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  Kaiser  himself.  The  first  copies 
are  intended  for  the  sovereigns  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers ;  others  go  to  the  generals  who  hold  command 
in  Chipa.  It  has  not  been  decided  whether  the 
book  will  be  sold  to  the  public  at  large. 

During  the  late  renovation  of  the  Omajad- 

en  Mosque  at  Damascus,  according  to  a  private 
letter  appearing  in  the  German  papers,  a  discov- 
ery was  made  of  several  important  ancient  manu- 
scripts. The  writer,  a  German  scholar,  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  short  inspection  of  a  few  of  the 
documents,  chiefly  Hebrew  and  early  Christian. 
The  Mohammedan  clergy  who  serve  the  mosque, 
as  soon  as  they  learned  that  these  treasures  were 
likely  to  be  examined  in  the  interests  of  Western 
science,  ordered  that  the  manuscripts  should  be 
restored  to  the  tower  in  which  they  were  found, 
and  there  walled  up  with  strong  masonry.  There 
is  some  hope,  according  to  the  writer,  that  an 
appeal  to  the  Turkish  Government  may  induce  it 
to  intervene  with  these  barbarous  custodians  and 
make  the  documents  accessible  to  duly  accredited 
scholars. 

The  literary  group  in   London  has  been 

successful  in  its  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
view  from  Richmond  Hill.  The  London  County 
Council  will  spend  three  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  to  secure  the  endangered  meadows. 

Among  the  more  important  books  just  out 

or  announced  for  fall  publication  are  the  follow- 
ing :  From  the  house  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros. : 
The  Spanish- American  War,  by  General  Alger; 
Queen  Victoria:  Her  Life  and  Empire,  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  (husband  of  the  Princess  Louise, 
the  former  Marquis  of  Lome)  ;  a  new  volume  of 
Wessex  poems,  by  Thomas  Hardy;  The  Confes- 
sions of  a  Caricaturist,  by  Harry  Fumiss,  of 
Punch;  Anticipations,  by  H.  G.  Wells;  a  volume 
of  criticism,  The  Heroines  of  Fiction,  by  W.  D. 
Howells ;  fiction  by  Gilbert  Parker,  Sally  P.  McL. 
Greene,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Mary  E.  W^ilkins 
and  Marriott  Watson. 

From  the  Century  Company:  A  new  novel, 
Circumstance,  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  a 
number  of  serious  volumes — Thf  C?Ptury  BooH 
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for  Mothers,  by  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale  and  Gustav 
Pollak;  Woman  and  the  Law,  by  George  James 
Bayles;  Memories  of  a  Musical  Life,  by  Dr.  Will- 
iam Mason;  Woman  in  the  Golden  Ages,  by  the 
author  of  Women  of  the  French  Salons. 

From  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  The 
Eternal  City,  by  Hall  Caine ;  A  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, by  Cyrus  C.  Adams;  Other  Worlds  and 
Their  Possibilities,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss. 

Scribner's  Sons  will  soon  publish :  The  Cavalier, 
a  new  novel  by  George  W.  Cable;  Graham  Bal- 
four's Life  of  Stevenson;  A  Day  with  a  Tramp 
and  Other  Days,  by  Walter  Wyckoff ;  The  Ruling 
Passion,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke;  Lives  of  the 
Hunted,  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson ;  Russia  of 
To-day,  by  Henry  Norman;  Raffles:  More  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Amateur  Cracksman,  by  £.  W. 
Homung;  Eugene  Field:  A  Study  in  Heredity 
and  Contradictions,  by  Slason  Thompson.  The 
Scribners  will  also  publish  a  translation  by  Miss 
Hapgood  of  one  of  Maxim  Gorki's  novels;  the 
novel  chosen  is  Foma  Gordyeeff. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons  announce:  The 
American  Armory  and  Blue  Book;  The  Science 
of  Penology,  by  Henry  M.  Boies ;  Volume  VL  of 
Creswicke's  South  Africa  and  the  Transvaal 
War;  Asia  and  Europe,  by  Meredith  Townsend; 
Peter  Abelard,  by  Joseph  McCabe;  a  volume  of 
short  stories.  The  Orloffs,  by  Maxim  Gorki ;  fic- 
tion by  Elbert  Hubbard,  Marion  Harland  and  C. 
L.  Antrobus,  with  a  volume  of  verse  by  William 
Henry  Drummond;  The  Stars:  A  Study  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Universe,  by  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb.  ^ 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  will  publish : 
The  Secret  Orchard,  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Cas- 
tle; The  Making  of  a  Marchioness,  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett;  The  Burgess  Nonsense  Book, 
and  a  Nonsense  Almanac,  by  Gelett  Burgess; 
another  volume  of  the  Foxy  Grandpa  Series ;  The 
O'Ruddy,  by  the  late  Stephen  Crane ;  The  Victors, 
by  Robert  Barr;  The  Serious  Wooing,  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes;  The  Giant's  Gate,  by  Max  Pem- 
berton,  and  Barbara  Ladd,  by  Charles  C.  D. 
Roberts. 

At  the  head  of  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company's 
list  stands  Mr.  George  Horton's  new  novel,  Like 
Another  Helen:  other  of  their  publications  are: 
Lincoln's  First  Love,  by  Carrie  Douglas  Wright; 
Tennessee  Sketches,  by  Louise  Preston  Looney 
and  North  Carolina  Sketches,  by  Mary  Nelson 
Carter. 

The  Lippincott  Company  announces:  the  thir- 
teenth volume  of  Dr.  Howard  Fumess'  Variorum 
edition  of  Shakespeare — ^Twelfth  Night;  Wash- 
ington, the  Federal  City,  by  Rufus  Rockwell  Wil- 
son;  Millionaires  and  Kings  of  Enterprise,   by 


James  Burnley;  The  True  Thomas  Jefferson,  by 
William  Eleroy  Curtis;  The  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  by  Charle- 
magne Tower,  and  in  fiction,  The  Career  of  a 
Beauty,  by  John  Strange  Winter;  That  Sweet 
Enemy,  by  Katharine  Tynan;  In  Spite  of  Foes, 
by  General  Charles  King. 

From  the  house  of  McClure,  Phillips  and  Com- 
pany come:  The  Life  of  the  Master,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Watson;  Lincoln  and  Other  Poems,  by  Ed- 
ward Markham;  and  in  fiction.  The  Firebrand, 
by  S.  R.  Crockett;  Wall  Street  Stories,  by  Edwin 
Lefevre;  Held  for  Orders,  by  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man, and  The  Westerners,  by  Steward  Edward 
White.  . 

The  most  important  announcement  of  Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  numbers  is  that  of 
Kipling's  Kim ;  other  fiction  on  the  list  is :  The 
Road  to  Frontenac,  by  Samuel  Merwin,  and  The 
Bears  of  Blue  River,  by  Charles  Major. 

The  Macmillan  Company's  long  list  includes: 
George  Washington,  by  Norman  Hapgood; 
George  Washington  and  Other  American  Ad- 
dresses, by  Frederic  Harrison;  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Richard  Green,  by  Leslie  Stephen, 
and  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  J.  H. 
Rose ;  among  the  fiction  is  New  Canterbury  Tales, 
by  Maurice  Hewlett;  The  Conqueror,  by  Ger- 
trude Atherton ;  A  Maid  of  Venice,  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford;  The  Benefactress,  by  the  author  of 
Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden;  A  Friend 
with  the  Countersign,  by  B.  K.  Benson. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company  "will  pub- 
lish Captain  Mahan's  Types  of  Naval  Officers, 
and  many  new  editions. 

Among  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  will  be:  The  Lady  of  Lynn,  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant;  The  Lion's  Whelp,  by  Amelia 
Barr ;  Warwick  of  the  Knobs,  by  John  Uri  Lloyd ; 
The  Young  Barbarians,  by  Ian  MacLaren;  Love 
the  Harvester,  by  Max  Pemberton ;  Candle-Light- 
in'  Time,  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

In  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company's 
list  are:  The  Tory  Lover,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett; 
Margaret  Warrener,  by  Alice  Brown;  The  Mar- 
row of  Tradition,  by  Charles  W.  Chestnutt,  and 
Our  Lady  Vanity,  by  Ellen  Olney  Kirk. 

The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company  have  in 
press  A  Princess  of  the  Hills,  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison,  and  Aguinaldo:  A  Narrative  of  Fili- 
pino Ambitions,  by  the  late  Vice-Consul  Edwin 
Wildman. 

Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  will  publish  this 
month  the  new  volume  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Fergu- 
son, author  of  The  Religion  of  Democracy,  an 
advance  epitome  of  which  was  given  in  Current 
Literature  for  May. 
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A  Neapolitan  Nouel  ^^^  ^^  ^/^^y  ^^^  J^^t  COme  tO 
amaze,  fascinate — we  cannot 
say  to  delight,  the  English-reading  world,  a  book^ 
which  throws  into  the  dull  and  shadowed  bacltf- 
ground  of  mediocrity  most  of  the  recent  products 
of  our  own  pens.  Matilde  Serao's  is  a  name 
which  has  not  long  been  familiar  to  many  of  us, 
though  those  conversant  with  Italian  literary 
affairs  have  ranked  its  author  easily  with  d'An- 
nunzio,  Fogazzaro  and  Verga,  among  whom  in- 
deed none  can  surpass  her  in  power.  Matilde 
Serao  is  the  wife  of  Signor  Scarfoglio,  who  is 
editor  of  the  Naples  Mattino;  she  works  by  his 
side  on  the  journal,  and  her  exuberant  eenrgy 
overflows  into  books  like  The  Land  of  Cockayne. 
This  is  a  novel  of  Naples,  and  between  the  covers 
of  no  book  could  possibly  be  crowded  a  more 
vivid  and  realistic  picture  of  that  beautiful,  dirty 
city,  its  air  smelling  of  garlic  and  steam,  decaying 
fruit  and  cheese,  and  its  pleasure-loving,  cruel, 
sentimental,  pious,  superstitious  people,  living 
their  lives  out  like  passionate  children  there  under 
the  vapors  of  Vesuvius  and  the  black  all-over- 
shadowing cloud  of  their  lottery.  Signora  Serao's 
book  is  indeed  a  polemic  against  that  lottery;  the 
reviews  will  be  describing  it  as  a  novel  with  a 
purpose,  and  such  it  indeed  may  be,  but  if  a  pur- 
pose may  have  occasioned  the  book,  it  has  in  no 
degree  been  allowed  to  dominate  the  marvelous 
art  with  which  the  author  executes  her  work.  It 
is  a  heartrending  tale;  the  horror  of  madness  is 
over  it  and  all  prevailing  gloom  throughout  it. 
The  feverish  emotions  of  a  populace  of  abandoned 
gamesters  palpitate  in  its  pages.  The  people  sink 
into  squalor,  dishonor,  brutishness,  while  the  few 
who  preserve  themselves  from  the  fatal  spell  of 
the  lottery  nevertheless  fall  innocent  victims  to 
the  fatality  which  flows  from  it.  The  author  does 
not  preach— she  tells  a  story.  And  she  tells  it 
with  an  astonishing  directness  and  skill  beside 
which  the  puny,  lagging  methods  of  the  majority 
of  contemporaries  look  childish.  There  are  no 
pauses,  no  asides,  no  extraneous  interpolations. 
The  story  moves  along  as  inevitably  as  life  itself 
and  with  as  little  concern  to  explain  itself.  Serao 
is  absolutely  impersonal — ^perfectly  detached — 
lifted  above  all  weak  sympathy  with  her  people 
or  above  desire  to  justify  them  or  to  show  that 
she  praises  or  blames  them.  Hers  is  the  inexor- 
able realism  of  Hardy— of  Shakespeare.  Hers  is 
the  art  of  a  master. 


Hall  Calne'a  Latest  Story 


Mr.  Hall  Caine  could  write 


nothing  people  would  not  buy 
and  read.  When  he  adds  to  the  thrilling  tales  of 
which  he  is  already  the  author  a  last  novel  more 
intense  in  its  dramatic — we  feel  compelled  to  say 
its  melodramatic — qualities,  he  is  certain  of  in- 
creasing even  the  tremendous  audience  which  al- 
ready waits  upon  his  pen.  The  EternsQ  City^  is  a 
thrilling  story.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
intended  it  to  be.  H6  wrote  it  undoubtedly,  more- 
over, with  a  view  to  its  eventual  adaptation  to  the 
stage.  It  is  full  of  situation,  it  is  full  of  pomp; 
scenes,  splendors  and  strenuous  moments  abound 
in  it.  ,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  however,  has  passed  the 
point  where  he  is  content  to  write  simply  a  story : 
he  must  needs  deal  with  large  questions,  marshal 
the  factors  of  international  affairs,  strive  to  com- 
pel the  sociological  future.  Mr.  Caine's  story  is 
a  modern  version  of  the  world-old  myth  of  Sam- 
son and  Delilah;  his  larger  theme  is  the  Institu- 
tion, the  traditional  and  authoritative  in  society 
(specifically  represented  by  the  Papacy)  as  it 
stands  in  these  latter  days,  full- fronted  by  the 
Power  of  the  People.  In  some  quarters  The  Eter- 
nal City  may  be  hailed  as  a  new  gospel;  from 
others  it  has  already  been  denounced  as  crude, 
ignorant  and  vulgar.  One  who  refuses  to  become 
a  victim  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  rhetoric  cannot, 
nevertheless,  read  this  book  without  excitement, 
nor  without  much  admiration  for  the  occasional 
bursts  of  power  with  which  the  story  is  told.  As 
for  the  world-problem,  with  which  Mr.  Caine 
now  feels  it  his  vocation  to  concern  himself,  one 
doubts  whether  the  author  has  not  bitten  off  more 
than  he  can  masticate. 

An  Anonymous  Auto-     From  the  house  of  Messrs. 
biography  Harper    and    Brothers    has 

lately  come  a  volume'  which  purports  to  be  the 
autobiography  of  a  titled  personage  apparently 
of  French  descent,  an  habitue  of  the  courts  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  indeed  of  vast  influence 
in  both.  Many  a  ruse,  including  the  expedient 
of  alleged  photographs  of  the  author,  is  cleverly 
resorted  to  in  the  effort  to  give  this  story  the 
appearance  of  the  authentic  autobiography  of  an 
unhappy  Princess  who  would  remain  anonymous, 
but  though  all  is  done  with  extreme  ingenuity,  the 
deception  would  probably  be  apparent  to  a  reader 
who  did  not  know  the  author  to  be  the  consort 


^The    Land    of    Cockayne.     By    Matilde    Serao. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 


iThe  Eternal  City.  By  Hall  Caine.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

2The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.  By  the  author 
of  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York.    $2.25. 
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of  a  gentleman  who  supplies  the  American  press 
with  gossip  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  Prin- 
cess Muzzy's  imaginary  career  was  certainly  of 
interest  enough  for  this  big  book  apart  from  the 
device  of  anonymity.  Brought  up  to  believe  her- 
self a  boy,  forced  into  a  miserable  marriage  when 
in  her  teens,  courted  in  all  the  princely  circles  in 
Europe  and  sought  by  the  Czar  himself,  living  a 
cat  and  dog  life  with  her  own  husband,  and  madly 
campaigning  across  Siberia  in  the  depths  of  win- 
ter to  save  another  woman's  husband  for  her, 
nursing  in  the  hospitals  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  the  heroine  of  this  story  furnishes  plenty  of 
entertainment  even  to  those  who  are  not  specially 
interested  in  fanciful  pictures  of  the  life  of  prince- 
ly circles  gathered  from  court  circulars  and  the 
Almanak  de  Gotha. 

£».,«./*,•.  a,ce««,r  D"I^^g  the  serial  publication 
of  D  ri  and  I  m  the  Century 
we  from  time  to  time  noted  the  progress  of  the 
story  and  commented  on  its  salient  points.  Now 
that  the  book^  is  in  the  hand  the  interest  and 
pleasure*  which  the  fortunes  of  Darius  Olin  and 
Colonel  Ramon  Bell  occasioned  are  supplemented 
by  satisfaction  in  the  integrity,  the  robustness, 
the  sweet  temper  and  the  inspiring  character  of 
the  romance  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Bacheller  does  cer- 
tainly understand  one  type  of  character — that  in 
the  depiction  of  which  he  first  won  fame.  The 
real  hero  of  D*ri  and  I  is  another  Eben  Holden, 
a  little  more  rugged  and  primitive,  and  with  the 
fighting  character  added.  He  is  a  representative 
of  the  rough,  shrewd,  intrepid  backwodsman — 
apotheosis  of  the  pathfinder,  drawn  with  convinc- 
ing naturalness  and  complete  success. 

ABIograpHyofTHeBoss    "^^^^    "^^^    ^^"^    ""^^JT^ 

frame  a  sneer  and  Defeat 
appeal  the  gods  in  contradiction;  yet  the  most 
potential  figure  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  greatest 
state  of  the  greatest  country  of  the  world  can 
be  no  too-little  subject  for  any  page  or  pen." 
No  one  would  hesitate  in  identifying  the  "poten- 
tial figure"  as  Richard  Croker.  He  has  now  at- 
tained to  the  distinction  of  being  the  subject  of 
a  biography^  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages; 
that  is  to  say,  his  name  is  on  the  title  page  of  a 
volume  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  reaching  that 
length,  in  the  pages  of  which  now  and  again 
something  is  said  concerning  the  Boss.  A  re- 
viewer in  the  New  York  Sun  observes  that  in 


the  course  of  his  book  Mr.  Lewis  writes  about 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, Plutarch,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Castlereagh, 
Phidias,  Handel,  Emerson,  Sterne,  Dr.  Johnson, 
John  L.  Sullivan,  The  Black  Prince,  Fabius, 
Louis  XL,  Talleyrand,  iEso^),  Machiavelli,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Plato,  Voltaire,  Lord  Bacon, 
Achilles,  Goldsmith,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Gallatin, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Goethe,  Jefferson,  Tom 
Paine,  Aaron  Burr,  Isaac  Disraeli,  John  of  Bur- 
gundy, Thackeray  and  Mme.  Roland;  giving  us 
in  fact  a  compendium  of  universal  biography,  en- 
livened by  intellectual  capers  displaying  the  rarest 
facility,  agility  and  versatihty.  It  is,  let  it  be 
said  seriously,  a  piece  of  entertaining  reading,  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  Mr.  Lewis'  quaint,  logodae- 
dalial,  Hewlettesque  style  being  occasionally  en- 
hanced by  the  delightful  surprise  of  meeting  a 
few  words  concerning  Mr.  Croker. 

„      '  The     Putnams     have     con- 

tnbuted  large  possibilities  of 
fun  in  bringing  out  an  American  edition  of  the 
Mrs.  Green  dialogues,^  which  have  been  running 
in  the  London  Outlook.  Mrs.  Green  is  a  village 
oracle,  the  most  loquacious  of  her  kind,  and  her 
conversations  with  the  Vicar's  daughter  are  as 
amusing  in  a  quaint  way  as  anything  that  has 
recently  gone  into  print. 

The  last  two  volumes  in  the  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  series  are  biographies  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France,*  and  Lord  Chatham.*  Little  new  can 
be  expected  from  a  popular  study  of  Saint  Louis. 
Of  Pitt,  Mr.  Green  gives  a  formal,  exhaustive 
geography,  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  iS 
adorned  with  scant  hterary  grace,  will  be  re- 
ceived in  this  country  with  no  less  cordiality 
than  at  home. 
Frank  Harris  First  and  Some  time  ago  we  told  the 
LaatMoifi  pathetic  Story  of  Mr.  Frank 

B^  Harris.  A  young  man,  feeling  within  himself 
the  power  of  literary  creation,  he  forsook  all  pros- 
pects to  spend  his  time  studying  and  living  amid 
the  conditions  which  he  proposed  to  portray. 
Eighteen  months  tramping  from  farm  to  farm  in 
Iowa,  suffering  the  hardships  of  the  fieldhand, 
and  a  few  months  more  of  hard  writing  and  re- 
vising killed  him.  Before  Mr.  Harris  died  he 
knew  that  his  novel*  had  been  accepted,  but  he 
did  not  see  the  first  galley  of  proof.    Here. is  tlie 


^D'ri  and   I:     A  Tale  of  Darinj?  Deeds   in   the 
Second  War  with  the  British.    Beinpr  the  Memoirs 
of  Colonel  Ramon  Bell.  U.  S.  A.    By  Irving:  Bach- 
eller. author  of  Eben  Holden.    IlKistrated  by  F.  C 
Yohn.     Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

^Richard     Croker.      By    Alfred     Henry     Lewis. 
Life  Publishing  Co.,   New  York. 


^Mrs.    Green.     By   Evelynec  Elsye   Rynd.     G.   P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    75  cents. 

2Saint  Louis.       By  Frederick  Perry,  M.  A.      G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

8WiIliam  Pitt.     By  Walford  Davis  Green.  M.  P. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

<The  Road  to  Ridgeby's.    By  Frank  Burlingame 
Harris.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 
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complete  book,  and  it  bears  on  every  page  evi- 
dence of  the  conscientiousness,  the  accurate 
observation  and  keen  sympathy  with  which  its 
author  wrote.  No  one's  first  book  can  be  expect- 
ed to  prove  itself  faultless.  Mr.  Harris'  is  not. 
Moreover,  the  mortgaged  farmer,  the  self-sac- 
rificing daughter  about  to  marry  the  neighboring 
shylock,  the  college  graduate  studying  sociological 
conditions  "incognito" — all  these  are  not  unfam- 
iliar people.  And  yet  this  young  man  invested 
them  all  with  reality,  described  them  with  power, 
brought  them  into  situations  strikingly  new  and, 
in  short,  made  them  help  him  construct  a  book  of 
wonderful  freshness,  strength  and  originality. 
atorieaoftHeSoum  ■  ^he  Student  of  sociology  dis- 
guised as  a  laborer  turns  up 
again  in  Miss  Magruder's  A  Sunny  Southerner.^ 
I'his  young  man  rescues  the  girl  from  a  mad  bull 
and  after  hearing  him  discourse  on  Browning  and 
the  old  masters,  she  is  astute  enough  to  pene- 
trate his  disguise.  A  few  years  later  the  sunny 
Southerner,  triumphing  in  cosmopolitan  society, 
meets  in  the  hero  of  the  hour  her  old  lover,  now 
the  author  of  a  brilliant  book,  the  material  for 
which  he  gathered  on  her  father's  farm. 

Those  who  read  that  charming  short  story  Ole 
Mistis  will  welcome  a  novel  by  its  author,  and 
those  who  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Moore's  work 
will  be  delighted  by  his  Summer  Hymnal.^  It  is 
the  slenderest  of  a  tale — detailing  the  vicissitudes, 
the  moods,  the  meditations,  the  hopes  and  fears 
rather  than  the  events,  of  a  long  courtship.  It 
isn't  so  much  the  story  you  care  about;  that  you 
know  frpm  the  beginning  is  going  to  end  as  love 
tales  always  should ;  it  is  the  poetic  feeling  of  the 
thing,  the  playful  fancies,  the  shrewd  philosophy, 
the  charming  humor,  it  is  the  birds  singing,  the 
Tennessee  hills  outstretching,  the  stars  sorrow- 
ing, it  is  the  tenderness,  the  quaintness,  the  ideal- 
izing sentiment  touching  all  things  about  that 
make  this  romance  a  book  worth  reading.  James 
Lane  Allen  at  his  best  has  done  no  better. 

Another  Tennessee  book  is  the  volume®  made  up 
of  Miss  Looney's  tales.  The  first  of  the  stories 
is  a  capital  conceit — indeed  all  of  them  are  cap- 
ital, but  The  Member  from  Tennessee  is  an  espe- 
cially stirring  picture  of  love  and  politics  as  they 
flourish  in  the  South.  Miss  Looney  knows  thor- 
oughly the  society  of  which  she  writes.  She  is  a 
part  of  it.  Her  sense  of  humor  is  keen,  and  her 
style  is  extremely  pleasing. 


Two  Lloeiy  Tales 


Another  Woman's  Territory* 
is  a  book  with  plot  to  spare. 
Howard  Grey,  a  writer  of  books  which  have 
achieved  only  slight  success,  is  low  in  his  mind 
over  that  fact  when  he  stumbles  upon  the  remote 
menage  of  Frank  and  Caroline  Osmond,  brother 
and  sister,  who  are  eating  their  hearts  out  be- 
cause Frank  has  been  disgraced  by  imprisonment 
for  a  felony.  The  ex-convict  turns  over  to  Grey 
the  manuscript  of  a  story  and  disappears.  Appar- 
ently he  has  drowned  himself.  Grey  discovers  in 
the  story  the  power  and  inspiration  which  his  own 
work  has  lacked,  and  sits  down  to  work  it  over, 
then  publishes  it  as  his  own.  Then  he  marries 
the  sister.  Now  Frank  has  not  drowned  himself, 
of  course;  he  has  only  gone  to  Australia.  There 
he  reads  Grey's  version  of  his  own  novel;  he  in^ 
turn  sits  down  and  writes  another  story,  or  rather 
a  play,  in  which  the  plot  revolves  about  the  act, 
the  theft,  of  Grey.  And  now  there  is  another 
woman  in  the  affair — one  whom  Grey  loves,  and 
she  innocently  takes  the  chief  part  in  Osmond's 
play,  and  produces  it  with  great  success,  with 
Grey  in  the  audience.  Whereupon  with  surpris- 
ingly good  taste  Grey  attempts  to  drown  himself, 
and  Osmond  appropriately  rescues  him.  These 
people  are  of  the  emotional  sort,  and  the  book  is 
very  tense.  As  a  piece  of  psychological  work  its 
strength  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  refreshing  to 
come  occasionally  upon  the  minor  characters. 
Lawyer  Thomas  and  Ruth  Opie,  the  latter  a  very 
human  and  delightful  spinster  whose  one  sin  has 
been  the  crime  of  surreptitiously  usurping  the 
title  of  "Mrs."  to  escape  the  odium  of  being  con- 
sidered an  old  maid. 

New  York  newspaper  offices  have  been  scenes 
doubtless  of  many  astonishing  conceptions,  but 
the  inventiveness  of  Mr.  Frederick  U.  Adams  has 
created  fiction^  stranger  than  truth  in  crediting  a 
group  of  newspaper  men  with  the  idea,  imme- 
diately carried  into  execution,  of  kidnapping  a 
group  of  American  millionaires.  The  audacity 
of  Mr.  Adams'  plot  is  altogether  as  striking  as, 
and  much  less  inconvenient  than,  the  execution 
of  the  newspaper's  plot  would  have  been,  and  the 
book  furnishes  extremely  I'vely  reading.  Mr. 
Adams  used  to  be  a  serious-minded  writer;  in 
former  days  his  soul  was  burdened  with  the  woes 
and  wrongs  of  society;  even  now  he  starts  his 
millionaires  discussing  social  questions  in  their 
exile,  but  he  is  not  serious  very  long  at  a  time, 


^A  Sunny  Southerner,  By  Julia  Magruder.  L. 
C.  Paja:e  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^A  Summer  Hymnal:  A  Romance  of  Tennessee, 
By  John  Trotwood  Moore,  author  of  Ole  Mis- 
tis.    Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    $1.25. 

^Tennessee  Sketches.  By  Louise  Preston 
Looney.    A.  C.  McCKirjj:  &  Co..  Chicago.    $1.00. 


^Another  Woman's  Territory.  By  "Allen,"  au- 
thor of  A  Daughter  of  the  King,  The  Untold  Half, 
The  Devil's  Half-Acre,  etc.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50. 

2The  Kidnapped  Millionaires:  A  Tale  of  Wall 
.Street  and  the  Tropics.  By  Frederick  U.  Adams. 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 
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and  the  whole  value  of  this  book  is  in  the  fun  with 
which  it  is  crammed. 

The  much-heralded  ro- 
mance^ by  Charles  Felton 
Pidgin,  the  author  of  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer, 
which  met  with  an  extraordinarily  large  sale,  has 
come  ftom  the  press  of  the  C.  M.  Clark  Co., 
Boston.  This  second  attempt  of  Mr.  Pidgin's  is 
in  contrast  with  his  first.  It  is  a  serious  endeavor, 
though  in  fiction  form,  to  rescue  Aaron  Burr 
from  the  obloquy  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
him  by  history,  and  to  place  him  among  the  many 
noble  characters  who  have  been  misunderstood 
during  their  lifetimes. 

The  sincerity  of  the  author  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  he  has  successfully  mastered  the  history  and 
personal  biographies  involved  in  his  work;  but 
his  task  is  indeed  a  hard  one,  that  of  vindicating 
all  of  Burr's  political  and  private  career  (save 
only  his  fondness  for  women,),  with  its  conse- 
quent belittling  of  Burr's  great  opponent,  Hamil- 
ton. Possibly  we  could  better  accept  this  new 
conception  of  Burr  did  it  not  necessitate  thinking 
Alexander  Hamilton  a  sneak  and  altogether  a 
contemptible  person.  In  a  sense  Mr.  Pidgin  asks 
us.  to  turn  generally  accepted  facts  of  history 
topsy-turvy.  While  we  may  freely  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  Aaron  Burr  has  borne  more  than 
his  share  of  obloquy  yet  we  can  hardly  indulge 
in  such  a  wholesale  whitewashing  of  his  char- 
acter as  the  author  of  Blennerhasett  would  have 
us. 

In  the  preface  of  the  book  its  purpose  is  frankly 
stated  : 

For  20  years  I  have  read  about  this  man.    There 


1  Blennerhasett.    By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.  C.  M. 
Clark  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 


is  no  American  about  whom  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  within  the  pages  of  a  book  like  this  X 
can  only  hope  to  incorporate  its  spirit,  for  the  sub 
stance  would  fill  volumes.  Where  the  statement 
was  one  of  fact,  fact  has  been  adhered  to.  Where 
the  language  is  imaginative  such  words  have  been 
chosen  to  express  fiction  as  seemed  to  conform  to 
those  used  to  convey  fact;  in  other  words,  if  the 
characters  in  this  romance  did  not  do  the  things  or 
say  the  words  attributed  to  them,  from  what  they 
did  do  or  say,  it  seems  fair  and  proper  to  infer  that 
they  would  have  done  or  said  them  had  occasion 
offered,  or  circumstances  been  propitious. 

The  romance  itself  is  interesting  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  surprises  and 
thrilling  incidents,  with  an  absorbing  love  story 
running  through  the  entire  narrative.  Although 
Mr.  Pidgin  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  overcoming 
his  tendency  to  verbosity  one  may  pardon  a  de- 
tail like  this  in  the  general  excellence  of  the 
romance.  Blennerhasett,  for  whom  the  book  is 
named,  is  by  no  means  the  central  figure;  that 
part  is  filled  by  Burr  himself.  The  tale  varies 
from  pure  romance  to  actual  history.  Burr's 
charming  daughter  Theodosia,  whose  fate  has  so 
long  been  enveloped  in  mystery,  is  a  prominent 
figure  and  her  supposed  end  is  unveiled  in  the 
last  chapter  in  a  thrilling  recital  of  piratical  do- 
ings on  the  high  seas. 

It  is  said  that  60,000  copies  of  the  book  were 
printed  and  sold  one  week  before  the  day  of 
publication,  and  that  on  its  publication  day  nearly 
a  thousand  volumes  were  disposed  of  in  Boston 
alone.  Like  its  predecessor,  Quincy  Adams  Saw- 
yer, Blennerhasett  will  doubtless  have  a  very 
large  popularity. 

Following  is  a  list  of  books  received  at  this 
office  between  the  tenth  of  August  and  the  tenth 
of  September: 


Book       List; 


What       to       Read— fVhere       to       Find      It 


Enays  and  Miscellanies. 

American  Jewish  Year  Book.  The:  Edited  by 
Cyrus  Adler:  Phila.,  Jewish  Pub.  Society 
of  America 

Cupid  in  Grandmother's  Garden:  Mrs.  David 
O.  Paige:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press. .  .• $    50 

Everyday  Children:  M.  C.  Emniel:  N.  Y.,  The 
Abbey  Press    50 

Frolics  of  the  ABC:  Fannie  E.  Ostrander: 
Chic.  Laird  &  Lee 75 

Handy  Dictionary  of  Biography,  The: 
Charles  Morris:  Phil.,  Henry  T.  Coates  & 

How  Tommy  Was  Cured  of  Crying:  Ger- 
trude R.  Mitchell  Waite:  N.  Y..  The  Abbey 
Press    50 

Lonesomest  Doll, The:  Abbie  Farwell  Brown: 
Bost..  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 85 

Shakespearean  Notes:  John  Phin:  N.  Y., 
Industrial  Publication  Co 25 


Sunshine  Books:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press.  6 
vols    

Tabby's  Defence:  Harriet, Elliot:  N.  Y.,  The 
Abbey  Press $    50 

Why  of  Poverty,  The:  George  H.  Hubbard: 
N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press i  00 

Fiction  (^  the  Month. 

Arickaree  Treasure,  The:  Albert  G.   Clarke, 

^r.:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press i  00 

Arline  Valere:  Joseph  Hallworth:  Bost.,  L.  C. 

PaRe  &  Co I  50 

Blennerhassett:  Charles  Felton  Pidgin:  Bost., 

C.  M.  Clark  Pub.  Co i  50 

Daughter  of  Mystery,  A:  R.  Norman  Silver: 

Bost.,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co i  50 

Days    That   Are    No    More.    The:    Elizabeth 

Bryant  Johnston:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press,   i  00 
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Death  of  the  Gods,  The:  Dmitri  M6rejkowski: 
Trans,  by  Herbert  Trench:  N.  Y.,  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons 

Deborah:  James  M.  Ludlow:  N.  Y.,  Fleming 
H.    Revell    Co 

Devil's  Diary, The:  Louis  M.  Elshemus:  N.  Y., 
The  Abbey  Press $i  oo 

D'ri  and  I:  Irving  Bacheller:  Bost.,  Lothrop 
Pub.   Co 150 

Drone  and  a  Dreamer.  A:  Nelson  Lloyd:  N. 
Y.,  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co i  50 

Egyptian  Ring,  The:  Nellie  T.  Sawyer:  N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press  50 

Eternal  City.  The:  Hall  Caine:  N.  Y.,  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co I  50 

Fiander's  Widow:  Mrs.  M.  E.  S.  Blundell:  N. 
Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co i  50 

Four- Leaved  Clover:  Maxwell  Gray:  N.  Y., 
D.  Appleton  &  Co 50 

Green  Valley:  T.  P.  Buffington:  N.  Y.,  The 
Abbey  Press    i  00 

How  They  Succeeded:  Orison  Swett  Marden: 
Bost..  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  50 

I'm  a  Brick:  Corrilla  Banister:  Bost.,  Ban- 
ner of  Light  Pub.  Co I  00 

Irish  Pastorals:  Shan  F.  Bullock:  N.  Y.,  Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips  &  Co i  50 

Jack  Morgan,  A  Boy  of  1812:  W.  O.  Stoddard: 
Bost..  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  25 

Jack  Racer:  Henry  Somerville:  N.  Y.,  Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips  &  Co i  .so 

Jonas  Brand:  Jane  Valentine:  N.  Y.,  The  Ab- 
bey Press  V 

Juell  Demming:  Albert  Lathrop  Lawrence: 
Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  25 

Justice  to  the  Woman:  Bernie  Babcock:  Chic, 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  25 

King's  Messenger,  The:  Suzanne  Antrobus: 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  50 

Love  and  Liberty:  William  Capron  Town- 
send:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press i  50 

Monsieur  Paul  de  Vere:  Anthony  E.  Wills: 
N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press i  00 

New  England  Folk:  Mrs.  C.  Richmond  Dux- 
bury:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press i  00 

New  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The:  Helen 
Pomeroy:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press i  00 

Old  Glory:  Lulu  K.  Enbank:  N.  Y.,  The  Ab- 
bey Press I  00 

Old  House  by  the  Sea,  The:  Sarah  E.  Phipps: 
N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

Our  Lady  Vanity:  Ellen  Olney  Kirk:  Bost., 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  50 

Passion  Unveiled.  A:  Leonore  Poe:  N.  \., 
Town  Topics  Pub.  Co 50 

Paul    Travers'    Adventures:    Samuel    Travers 


Clover:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press $1  25 

Pauline:   Mrs.   G.  R.  Alden:   Bost.,   Lothrop 

Pub,  Co I   -,0 

Sconset    Cottage    Life:    A.    Judd    Northrup: 

Syracuse,  C.~  W.^  Bardeen i  00 

Singular  Sinner,  A*  Charles  R.  Harker:  N.  Y., 

The  Abbey  Press i  00 

Tales  of  the  Cloister:   Elizabeth  G.  Jordan: 

N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  15 

Tennessee  Sketches:  Louisa  Preston  Looncy: 

Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  00 

Told  by  Two:  Marie  St.  Felix:  Chic,  M.  A. 

Donahue  &  Co 

Tristram  of  Blent:  Anthony  Hope:  N.  Y.,  Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co i  50 

Under  the  Allied  Flags:  Elbridge  S.  Brooks: 

Bost.,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  25 

Westerners.  The:  Stewart  Edward  White:  N. 

Y.,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co i  50 

When  the  Land  Was  Young:  Lafayette  Mc- 

Laws:  Bost.,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  50 

Wood- Pile  Recollections:  Charles  Louis  Olds: 

N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press 50 

Poetry  of  the  Month* 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Harp:  Arthur  Upson:  Min- 
neapolis, The  University  Press 50 

Birds  Uncaged  and  Other  Poems:  Burton  L. 
Collins:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press i  00 

Dead  Calypso  and  Oothcr  Verses,  The:  Louis 
A.  Robertson;  San  Francisco,  A.  M.  Rob- 
ertson    I  5*^ 

El  Centiloquio:  De  Santillana:  Chic,  Laird 
&    Lee 100 

In  Peaceful  Valley:  H.  E.  Harman:  Dalton, 
Ga.,  The  A.  J.  Showalter  Co 

John  Gildart,  an  Heroic  Poem:  M.  E.  Henry- 
Ruflin:  N.  Y.,  Wm.  H.  Young  &  Co 

Poems:  Edwin  Emerson:  Denver,  The  Car- 
son Harper  Co 

Poetry  of  Niagara:  Myron  T.  Pritchard: 
Bost.,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co i  00 

Voyage  of  Ithobal,  The:  Sir  Edwin  Arnold: 
N.  Y.,  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co 

Religious  and  Philoeophical* 

Christ  Ideal,  The:   Horatio  W.  Dresser:   N. 

Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 75 

Christ's  Message  to  the  Church:  William  M. 

Campbell:  N.  Y.,  The  Abbey  Press i  00 

Great  Religions  of  the  World:   By  Eminent 

Authorities:  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros 2  00 

On  the  Threshold:  Mary  A.  Harkhom:  N.  Y., 

Abbey   Press    25 

Pitfalls  of  the   Ballroom:    George   F.    Hall: 

Chic,  Laird  &  Lee 25 


Among  the  October  Magazines 


In  Pearson's  Mr.  Edward  Marshall,  who  has 
been  for  years  a  newspaper  man  and  who,  as  a 
correspondent  in  Cuba,  was  seriously  wounded, 
gives  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  about 
the  modern  method  of  "covering"  a  war.  Mr. 
Chauncey  McGovern,  himself  a  Britisher,  pleads 
for  an  Anglo-American  alliance  and  shows  by 


statistical  pictures  how  much  more  powerful  in 
war  and  in  commerce  such  a  union  would  be  than 
any  possible  combination  that  might  resist  it. 

H.  Bloomfield  Bare  takes  up  a  mooted  problem 
when  he  asks: 

Why  are  men,  as  a  rule,  right-handed? 

Many  theories  are  given  in  answer.    Some  sup- 
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pose  that  right-handedness  has  become  hereditary 
— that  in  course  of  long  years  of  only  partial  em- 
ployment, the  left  hand  has  lost  its  cunning. 
Aj/ainst  this  theory,  however,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
almost  all  infants  are  at  first  left-handed,  and  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  In  the  ordinary  wav,  a  mother 
or  a  nurse,  unless  left-handed,  carries  a  baby  with 
its  head  against  her  left  side,  and  with  its  right  arm 
next  her.  The  baby,  consequently,  puts  its  left 
hand  out  to  grasp  objects,  and  grows  up  left- 
handed  until  disabused  of  the  habit  by  subsequent 
education. 

Sir  James  Sawyer,  M.D.,  has  probably  hit  upon 
the  most  plausible  reason  for  the  right-handedness 
of  the  human  race.  In  those  early  days,  he  says, 
when  those  might  take  who  had  the  power,  and 
those  might  keep  who  could,  we  were  a  fighting 
people,  and  a  people  who  fought  hand  to  hand. 
Naturally,  in  this  kind  of  fighting,  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  wield  a  weapon  which  can  be  used  by 
one  hand  only,  leaving  the  other  hand  and  arm  free 
for  preserving  balance,  for  defensive  covering,  and 
for  offensive  seizing. 

Now  the  right  hand  would  naturally  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  left  for  wielding  a  weapon,  in  or- 
der that  the  heart  might  be  kept  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  the  assault  of  an  adversary.  Hence, 
right-handedness  arose,  and  was  passed  on  from 
father  to  son. 

Moreover,  when  men  first  fought  together  in 
companies,  they  must  soon  have  found  that  it  was 
most  convenient  to  handle  their  weapons  in  a  uni- 
form way.  If  some  in  a  fighting  company  were 
right-handed,  and  others  were  left-handed,  their 
weapons  would  be  continually  clashing.  Whether 
drilling  or  fighting,  the  men  would  need  more 
space  for  wielding  their  weapons.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  man  used  his  sword  or  his  staff  with 
the  same  hand  as  his  neighbor  employed,  confu- 
sion would  be  minimized,  and  a  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance would  be  given  to  the  martial  body. 

Captain  P.  J.  Frazer  writes  of  the  employment 
of  Bermuda  as  a  prison  for  Boer  captives. 

I  should  question,  indeed^  if  any  prisoners  of  war 
had  ever  been  so  well  looked  after.  About  the 
time  that  the  first  prisoners  landed  at  Bermuda, 
General  Sir  George  Digby  Barker.  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  called  a  meeting  at  the  Gov- 
ernment House,  formed  a  committee,  and  ap- 
pointed officers  to  devise  the  best  methods  to  help 
the  Boers  pass  the  time  of  their  exile.  Contribu- 
tions of  money  and  of  books  and  readinj?  matter  in 
general  were  asked  for,  and  a  supply  of  material 
was  laid  in  from  which  the  prisoners  who  felt  so 
disposed  could  make  curios,  which  would  not  only 
prove  a  source  of  income  to  themselves,  but  afford 
some  occupation. 

Major  Armstrong,  of  the  Warwickshire  Regi- 
ment, which  by  the  way  received  some  pretty  Hard 
knocks  from  the  Boers  during  the  war.  is  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  prison  camp,  and  he  has  al- 
ready granted  the  request  that  cricket  matches 
should  be'  played  between  several  of  the  Bermuda 
elevens  and  elevens  composed  of  the  Boer  officers. 

Wyoming  is  the  commonwealth  this  time  treat- 
ed of  in  the  story  of  the  States. 

The  leading  article  in  McClure's  is  a  character 
sketch  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  whose  "atmos- 


pheres" are  ^ust  now  popular,  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  His  picture  of  the  great  organizer  is  in 
its  large  features  in  accord  with  the  general  esti- 
mate of  the  man.  Mr.  Baker  observes  interest- 
ingly : 

All  who^know  say  that  Mr.  Morgan  does  not  ask 
advice,  not  even  of  his  partners,  and  that  when  he 
makes  up  his  mind  nothing  short  of  a  cataclysm 
will  divert  him.  No  doubt  his  confidence  in  him- 
self inspires  confidence  in  others.  He  may  make, 
and  must  have  made,  mistakes,  but  he  goes  tramp- 
ing forward  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and 
even  his  partners  may  be  more  than  half  con- 
vinced that  nothing  has  happened,  or  else  that  it  is 
all  a  skilful  feint  in  some  unsuspected  manoeuvre. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  the  surety  of  judgment  and  the 
broadness  of  mind  which  enable  him  to  work  with 
laree  numbers  of  men— a  strong  man  with  eyes  on 
a  clearly  defined  though  distant  purpose,  which  he 
alone  perceives,  marching  ruthlessly  forward  until 
his  goal  is  reached.  It  was  Bismarck's  way.  We 
may  not  like  such  men,  and  the  cries  of  those  who 
are  trampled  upon  may  ring  ugly  in  our  ears,  but 
this  is  the  method  of  the  men  who  accomplish 
things. 

Without  what  has  been  so  well  called  the  "leap- 
ing mind,"  Mr.  Morgan  never  could  have  accom- 
plished what  he  has.  Mr.  Morgan  does  not  spend 
many  hours  at  his  office,  and  when  he  is  there  he 
rarely  remains  long  at  one  desk.  A  man  who  was. 
long  associated  with  him  told  me  how  he  "leaped" 
through  his  correspondence,  how  he  was  often 
complete  master  of  a  proposition  before  the  ex- 
planations were  half  finished,  and  the  lawyers  who 
drew  up  the  papers  for  the  Steel  Corporation  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  his  swiftly  enunciated  plans. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Morgan  is  given  credit  in  Wall  Street 
not  so  much  for  his  skill  in  organizing  the  Steel 
Trust  as  he  is  for  the  speed  with  which  the  enor- 
mous task  was  accomplished.  On  December  12. 
1900.  he  attended  a  dinner  given  at  the  University 
Club  bv  J.  Edward  Simmons,  of  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Bank.  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  there  and 
gave  an  illuminative  address  on  the  steel  and  iron 
industry.  Mr.  Morgan,  though  already  a  dominant 
factor  in  three  steel  combinations,  had  never  be- 
fore met  Mr.  Schwab,  but  he  was  so  impressed 
with  his  address,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
gigantic  combination  of  the  steel  interests  in 
America.  Three  months  later  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world  was  organized,  with  Mr.  SchwaD 
as  its  president,  and  the  stock  was  on  sale. 

A  feature  of  the  number  is  a  new  Barrack- 
room  Ballad.     Here  is  the  meter: 

I  wish  my  mother  could  see  me  now,  with  a  fence- 
post  under  my  arm, 
And  a  knife  and  a  spoon  in  my  putties  that  I  found 

on  a  Boer  farm; 
Atop  of  a  sore-backed  Argentine  with  a  thirst  that 
vou  couldn't  buy — 
I  u<??d  to  be  in  the  Hampshires  once, 
(Glostcrs.  Lincolns,  and  Rifles  onto). 
Sussex.   Scottish,  and  Yorkshires   once! 
But  now  I  am  M.  I.! 

That  is  what  we  are  known  as — that  is  the  crowd 
you  require 

*For  outposts  all  night  under  freezin',  an'  rear- 
guard all  day  under  fire, 
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Anything  *ot  or  unwholesome?  Anything  dusty  or 

dry? 
Borrow  a  bunch  of  Ikonas!    Trot  out  the 

M.  I. 

I  wish  my  mother  could  see  me  now,  a-gatherin' 

news  on  my  own, 
When  I  ride  like  a  General  up  to  the  scrub  an'  ride 

back  like  Tod  Sloan — 
Remarkably  small  on  my  'orse's  neck  to  let  the 
shots  go  by. 
We  used  to  fancy  it  risky  once 
(Called  it  a  reconnaissance  once). 
Under  the  charge  of  an  orf'cer  once, 
But  now  we  are  M.  I.! 

That  is  what  we  are  known  as — that  is  the  word 

you  must  say 
When  you  want  men  to  be  Mausered  for  one  and  a 

penny  day. 
We  are  no  dollar  Colonials — we  are  the  'ome-made 

supply; 
Write  to  the  London  Ikonas!    Ask  for  the 

M.  I. 

This  latest  ballad  covers  no  moral  or  political 
instruction;  it  is  as  vigorous  as  any  the  author 
has  written.  Mr.  Kipling  appears  again  in  the 
number  with  the  conclusion  of  "Kim."  William 
R.  Lighton  and  Frank  H.  Spearman,  old  favorites 
with  McClure's  readers,  and  Robert  Barr  are  the 
story-tellers.  Josiah  Flynt  also  contributes  fiction. 

Hudson  Maxim,  the  inventor,  contributes  to 
Frank  Leslie's  an  article  descriptive  of  Maximite, 
the  wonderful  high  explosive  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  compounding.  The  grand  deduction 
made  by  Mr.  Maxim  is  that  the  great  battleships 
which  recently  have  been  the  feature  of  naval 
architecture  are  worse  than  useless — will  in  the 
hour  of  need  prove  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  strength. 

Maximite,  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
government,  has  satisfactorily  stood  every  test  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  there  is  none  of 
the  foregoing  requirements  which  it  does  not  fulfil 
perfectly.  It  is  very  inexpensive  of  manufacture; 
has  a  fusion  point  below  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water;  cannot  be  exploded  from  itjnition,  and, 
indeed,  cannot  be  heated  hot  enough  to  explode, 
for  it  will  boil  away  like  water  without  exploding. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  safe  to  melt  over  an  open 
fire  for  filling  projectiles,  in  the  same  manner  that 
asphalt  is  melted  in  a  street  cauldron.  Should  the 
material  by  any  chance  catch  fire,  it  would  simply 
burn  away  like  asphalt,  without  exploding.  When 
cast  into  shells,  it  not  only  solidifies  into  a  dense, 
hard,  incompressible  mass  on  cooling,  but  it  ex- 
pands and  sets  hard  upon  the  walls  of  the  pro- 
jectile, like  sulphur.  That  is  to  say,  it  expands  in 
the  same  way  as  water  does  in  freezing. 

When  a  shell  filled  with  it  strikes  armor  plate, 
the  Maximite  does  not  shift  a  particle,  and  it  is  so 
insensitive  that  it  not  only  stands  the  shock  of 
penetration  of  the  thickest  armor  plate  which  the 
shell  itself  can  go  through,  but  it  will  not  explode, 
even  if  the  projectile  breaks  up  on  the  plate. 

Not  since  the  lesson  taught  by  Ericsson's  Moni- 
tor has   anything   been    accomplished    in    military 


science  more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  the  re- 
sults at  Sandy  Hook.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  nothing  whatever  can  be  made  to  float  with 
armor  which  will  be  capable  of  withstanding  the 
destructive  effects  of  Maximite  shells  thrown  from 
modern  high-power  guns,  and  which  are  capable 
of  penetrating  the  thickest  Kruppized  plates,  to  ex- 
plode inside  a  battleship. 

Should  the  United  States  now  become  involved 
in  war  with  any  other  great  power,  we  should  be 
able  to  throw  these  high-explosive  projectiles 
through  the  thickest  armor  of  our  enemies,  to  ex- 
plode inside  their  warships,  while  they,  in  turn, 
would  be  able  to  penetrate  our  armor  with  solid 
shot  only,  or,  at  least,  with  projectiles  carrying  no 
bursting  charge  whatever. 

The  moral  taught  by  these  new  developments  is 
that  the  ponderous  battleship  must  go,  and  be  re- 
placed by  the  small,  swift  torpedo  boat  or  torpedo 
gunboat  and  cruiser,  and  practically  unarmored,  as 
no  protection  whatever  can  avail  against  such  mis- 
siles. There  must  be  no  sacrifice  of  mobility  for 
cumbersome  armor.  While  Maximite  places  this 
government  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other  power  in 
its  weapons  of  offense  and  defense,  it  will,  as  well, 
save  this  government  many  hundreds  of  million 
dollars  which  would  otherwise  have  been  expended 
in  the  building  of  unwieldy  battleships,  for  which 
other  powers  have  squandered  fabulous  sums,  and 
which  must  soon  be  recognized  as  obsolete. 

William  R.  Lighton  appears  also  in  Frank  Les- 
lie's with  a  story.  S.  A.  Nelson  enters  the  field 
of  Mr.  Lefevrc  with  a  bright  Wall  street  story. 
The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss  and  Isabel  Gordon 
contribute  brief  fictions. 

The  Rev.  Peter  MacQueen  has  been  to  see  Tol- 
stoi ;  he  reports  in  Frank  Leslie's  some  of  the 
conversation  that  passed ;  it  was  most  interesting : 

"But  don't  you  still  teach  creeds  in  America?" 
he  asked  me.  I  said  we  did  not  allow  creeds  to  be 
taught  in  public  schools.  He  asked  me  to  explain 
the  public  schools  of  America,  which  I  did.  "Oh, 
that  is  grand,"  he  cried,  "knowledge,  true  science 
for  every  child."  Still,  he  said  he  wa3  under  the 
impression  v/t  taught  creeds.  "Now  the  Congrega- 
tional, Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodi«^t.  as  we'l  as 
the  Catholic;  they  must  teach  the  rhurch  beliefs 
somewhere."  I  said  that  in  the  parochial  Catholic 
schools  I  understood  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  the  creed  taught.  "But  in  your  homes,  your 
mothens,  your  teachers,  somebody,  somewhere 
teaches  a  great  deal  of  church  belief."  I  replied 
that  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  like  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  were  read  in  our 
schools. 

"That  is  good.  How  about  the  parents?  Do 
they  teach  dogma  to  the  infant?"  I  had  to  tell 
the  truth,  that  some  of  our  mothers  trach  dogmas, 
but  nearly  all  let  the  younrr  brain  of  childhood 
form  itself  according  to  reason,  and  teach  the  child 
by  example  rather  than  precept. 

"No  creed  should  be  taught  a  child  "  exclaimed 
the  philosopher.  When  I  said  that  ^ome  parents 
are  so  afraid  to  wrong  the  child's  intellectual  free- 
dom that  they  do  not  teach  the  child  any  religion 
at  all,  just  hoping  it  will  grow  up  and  be  converted, 
he  said:  "Ah,  that  is  fatal;  religion,  God.  morality, 
the  divine,  sublime.     It  wrongs  the  child  for  a  nar- 
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ent  to  withhold  strong,  definite  teachings  there. 
But  religious  and  moral  teaching  should  be  all 
proved,  all  true,  all  scientific  fact."    .    .    . 

On  the  Chinese  question  Tolstoi  said:  "Every- 
thing the  Americans  did  in  China  was  wise  and 
considerate  and  beneficent.  Aguinaldo  has  been 
misrepresented  to  the  Americans,  but  in  China 
their  policy  was  above  approach.  I  must  agree  with 
Mr.  Crosby,  of  New  York,  that  the  capture  of 
Aguinaldo  was  treacherous.  But  the  war  fever  in 
America  was  not  so  deep  as  in  England.  A  deeply- 
educated  Russian  doctor  has  apparently  proved  to 
me  that  England's  theory  in  the  Transvaal  was 
right.  It  is  hard  to  judge.  I  sympathize  with  the 
Boers  because  they  are  weak,  and  are  fighting  for 
their  homes. 

*'I  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  England  has 
reached  the  zenith,  and  is  on  the  downward  way. 
She  will  last  a  long  time,  but  she  is  past  her  height. 
After  producing  Thomas  Carlyle  and  John  Ruskin 
it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  great  English  nation 
in  the  vanguard  of  liberty,  a  beacon  to  all  the  world 
for  freedom,  should  idolize  such  men  as  Chamber- 
lain and  Rhodes.  That  is  the  sad,  bad  side.  It  is 
w^ar  madness  among  the  common  people.     .    .    . 

"After  the  Pleiad  of  writers  America  produced 
in  the  Civil  War  you  can  now  only  show  as  your 
most  brilliant  brain,  Carnegie,  the  millionaire.  (He 
pronounced  the  word  Carneji.)  You  had  Thorcau, 
Ballou,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Walt 
Whitman.  It  was  your  Homeric  age.  Then  rose 
the  Achilles  among  statesmen,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
All  these  were  a  giant  constellation.  Your  war 
fever  over,  but  gold  has  you  now.  Your  great 
men  are  your  millionaires." 

In  the  Century  Mr.  Samuel  King,  a  veteran 
aeronaut,  gives  a  strong  presentation  in  favor  of 
his  proposition  that  it  is  possible  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  in  a  balloon.  Mr.  King  points  out 
that— 

If  a  balloon  capable  of  retaining  its  buoyant  gas 
in  a  marked  degree  were  to  ascend  from  any  point 
on  the  American  coastline,  and  be  kept  poised  at  a 
given  height  by  means  of  a  rope  or  ropes  trailing 
loosely  over  the  waves,  it  would  be  more  or  less 
speedily  wafted  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

West  winds  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected 
always  to  prevail,  but,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
general  drift  is  eastward,  it  surely  follows  that  the 
passage  would  eventually  be  made. 

Mr.  King  now  believes  that  he  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  a  balloon  is  capable  of  being  afloat 
long  enough  to  make  that  voyage.  In  an  intro- 
duction to  the  article  Professor  Cleveland  Abbe, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  declares 
that  Mr.  King  is  the  most  cautious  and  reliable  of 
men,  that  he  has  made  hundreds  of  voyages,  has 
often  been  afloat  over  night,  has  anchored  on 
continued  voyages  day  after  day.  Professor  Abbe 
thinks  Mr.  King's  idea  perfectly  practicable  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  an  aeronaut  would  land  on 
the  other  side  safely  within  four  or  five  weeks. — 
William  Henry  Bishop  writes  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  an  abandoned  New  England  farm  into  a 
modem  country  home. — One  lingers  a  long  while 


over  the  delightful  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell's 
description  of  the  Italian  lakes  illuminated  as  it  is 
by  sketches  by  Mr.  Pennell. — Captain  John  R. 
Bartlett,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  describes  the  methods 
employed  by  the  coast  signal  service  in  the  Spanish 
war — ^The  Honorable  M.  N.  Northrop,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1877,  gives,  what  he  labels 
The  Inner  History  of  the  Origin  and  Formation 
of  the  Electrical  Commission. — The  fiction,  which 
is  of  an  unusually  high  order,  is  by  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Bret  Harte  and 
Torquil  MacDonald. 

The  October  Atlantic  brings  to  a  conclusion 
the  series  of  articles  upon  the  reconstruction 
period  which  have  been  running  for  some  months 
in  that  magazine.  The  last  paper,  entitled  The 
Undoing  of  Reconstruction,  is  by  William  A. 
Dunning.  The  coming  bicentennary  celebration 
at  Yale  is  the  occasion  of  a  contribution  on  Yale's 
Fourth  Jubilee  by  Bernadotte  Perrin.  Under  the 
head,  The  Piracy  of  a  Franchise  Corporation,  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bowker  speaks  as  one  who  knows  of  the 
two  great  surface  railway  corporations  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Miss  Johnston's  Audrey  is  con- 
tinued, as  are  also  Henry  Austin  Clapp's  Remi- 
niscences of  a  Dramatic  Critic.  Vernon  Lee  has 
some  graphic  notes  on  English  scenery.  Take 
this  description  of  the  lazy  Thames,  for  example : 

,Weybridge.— I  strike  Holiday  England  again 
with  the  Tiiames,  by  whose  side  I  am  seated  under 
a  big  willow,  watching  the  boats  on  the  stream,  and 
listening  to  the  birds  and  the  faint  sound  of  the 
oars  dipping  and  adjusting  in  the  rullocks.  The 
sky  is  blue,  and  barely  mottled  with  Watteau-look- 
ing,  holiday  clouds;  the  water  made  gay  with  the 
orange  and  green  and  red  reflections  of  boats  and 
cushions,  and  with  the  wonderful  metallic  cobalt 
of  the  reflected  sky.  Young  men  walk  up  and 
down  the  punts,  plunging  in  the  poles,  women  sit- 
ting under  umbrellas  in  the  stern,  a"l  of  them  white. 
Patient,  happy  fishermen  are  moored  in  the  stream. 
These  people  scarcely  speak,  and  only  in  subdued 
tones.  They  are  enjoying  themselves  in  an  oddly 
well-bred  way.  The  church  chimes  of  distant  Wey- 
bridge  are  the  loudest  thing,  and  they  also  are 
decorously  cheerful.  In  the  distance  great  elm 
and  pine  tops,  visibly  park  land.  Even  the  green 
meadows,  the  newly  reaped  fields  with  yellow 
stacked  corn,  look  as  if  intended  as  decoration, 
some  kind  of  "harvest  home."  One  cannot  con- 
ceive the  existence  of  farmers  or  peasants  any- 
where in  this  river  landscape,  and,  in  fact,  one  sees 
none. 

The  leading  feature  o'f  the  October  Criterion 
is  the  first  chapters  of  Vance  Thompson's  serial 
of  New  York  life.  Killing  the  Mandarin.  The 
story  possesses  a  good  grasp  of  the  conditions  of 
the  metropolitan  struggle — social  and  political — 
and  a  keen  insight  into  some  peculiarly  interest- 
ing psychic  problems. 
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Harper's  is  especially  rich  in-  fiction.  Its  list 
of  contents  includes  short  stories  by  Henry  James, 
Annie  Hamilton  Donnell,  John  Paul  Bocock, 
Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
Maud  Stepney  Rawson,  and  Mary  Applewhite 
Bacon.  In  addition  Mary  Wilkin's  The  Portion 
of  Labor  is  continued,  and  the  second  part  of 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  story,  His  Wife,  ap- 
pears in  this  number.  The  Hotel  of  the  Beautiful 
Star  ("star"  meaning  a  man  who  "lodges  free") 
is  the  poetic  title  of  a  paper  on  London  tramps 
by  Mr.  William  Sharp.  Dr.  W.  M.  Flinders- 
Petrie,  professor  of  Egyptology  at  University 
College,  London,  has  written  a  valuable  account 
of  recent  discoveries  in  the  royal  tombs  at  Abydos, 


dating  back  to  the  once-considered  mythical  first 
dynasty.  Late  researches  have  brought  to  light 
the  actual  posses'sions  of  these  earliest  kings  of 
Egypt.  Peter  Newell  contributes  a  short  article 
on  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  from  an 
artist's  standpoint,  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
his  inimitable  drawings — which  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Neweirs  new  holiday  edition  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  and  its  exem- 
plification of  the  century's  inventive  triumphs 
forms  the  more  solid  part  of  Everybody's  for 
October. 

Following  is  an  index  to  the  most  important 
artices  in  the  October  magazines: 


Magazine         Reference 

Artiitict  Diamatic  and  Musical* 

Alice  in  Wonderland:  Newell Harper's. 

American  Architecture:  C.  R.  Ashbee. .  .Munsey's. 

Art  from  the  Kilns:  C.  De  Kay Munsey's. 

Art  Photography  in  America:  Ream National. 

Foreign  Playwrights :   Palmer Metrop. 

Greek  Idealism  in  Com.  Things:  Butcher.. Ed.  R. 
How  to  Succeed  as  an  Actress:  Adams.  ..^Metrop. 

Hunnewell  Estate,  The:  Thompson.... N.  Eng. 

Japanese  Drama  in  America:  Benjamin Metrop. 

Paintings  of  Sargent:  Moore M.  Culture. 

Photo-Sketch,    The:    Marion Metrop. 

♦Staging  of  Plays  loo  Years  Ago Gentleman's. 

Staginj?  "Miss  Multon";  Clara  Morris.  .McClure's. 

♦Tragedy  of  Archit.,    The:  Hayler West  R. 

Women  of  Ibsen's  Plays:  Boguslawsky^. M.  Culture. 

Biographical  and  Reminiscent 

Author  of  Oberman:  N.  Frothingham Atlan. 

Beyreuth  &  Geo.  Moore:  Huncker Criterion. 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  at  Home Canadian. 

Froebel:  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Schrader..  .Kind.  R." 

From  a  Writer's  Heart Munsey's. 

♦Guizot :    Georgianna   Hill Gentleman's. 

Herbert  Spencer :  Wm.  Knight Bookman. 

Home  Life  of  Gov.  Dole:  Lee M.  Culture. 

Inner  Life  of  Di  Boudone:  Lathbury Chaut. 

J.   Pierpont  Morgan :  Baker McCIure's. 

N.  Eng.  Poet  of  Common  Life,  A:  Flower.  .Arena. 

Painter  of  Pretty  Am.  Women,  A Pearson's. 

Petticoat  Politics:  Wharton .Lippincott's. 

Pianists  of  the   Past Blackwood's. 

Presentation  at  Court:  Wood Canadian. 

President  of  Yale,  The Century. 

R.  Heber  Newton :  Patterson Mind. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic:  Clapp.  .Atlan. 

Stevenson  at  Butaritari:  Clemens M.  Culture. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  Willey M.   Culture. 

Thomas    Carlyle:    Brownell Scribner's. 

Thomas  Wm.  Parsons:  Porter Century. 

Titled    Authors    of    i8th    Century Lippincott's. 

Tolstoi  on  America:  MacQuecn F.  Leslie's. 

William  McKinley:  Henry  L.  West. Forum. 

♦Current  numbers  of  quarterly,  bi-monthly,  and 
foreign  magazines. 


for        October,        1901 

Educational  Topics* 

College  Honor:  L.  B.  R.  Briggs Atlan. 

Commercial  Ed.  at  Universities Canadian. 

Education  in  the  Philippines:  Nash Ed.  R. 

♦Education  of  Early  Nonconformists. Gentleman's. 

♦Elementary  Schools  in  Japan:  Burnet Gentle. 

French  Government  School,  A:  Howells Cent. 

Monastic  Danger  in  Higher  Education Forum. 

John  Harvard  and  Early  College:  Thayer.. N.  Eng. 
My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters:  Bardeen . . . Ed.  R. 
♦Notes  on  Education  in  U.  S.:  Gooch..West.   R. 

Peabody  House,  The Kind.   R. 

Secondary  Teacher  of  Eng.:  Hitchcock Ed.  R. 

Special  Schools Kind.  R. 

Universities   of   Europe:   D.   Story Munsey's. 

Yale's  Fourth  Jubilee:  B.  Perrin Atlan. 

Essays  and  Miscellanies* 

"Covering"   a   War:    Edw.    Marshall Pearson's. 

Day  at  the  Country  Fair,  A:  Johnson.. F.  Leslie's. 

Exhibits  That  Might  Have  Been Everybody's. 

Housek'p'g  at  a  Mile  a  Minute:  Candee.  .Ainslec's. 

Literary  Paris:  Adolphe  Cohn Bookman. 

Lover's  Land,  In:  Agnes  Repplier Harper's. 

Madam   President:   Helen   Candee Century. 

Making  of  a  Strong  Man,  The:  Alex.  Kidd. Outing. 

♦New  Snobbishness,  The:  O.  Rysden West.  R. 

Novel,  The:   Gertrude  Atherton Bookman. 

♦Novels  of  Perez  Galdos,  The.. Gentleman's. 

Passing  of  Little  Peoples:  F.  Putnam .^. .. National. 
Pleasures  of  Dying,  The:  W.  Armstronn^.  .Metrop. 

Popular  Songs  of  Spain:  G.  Michaud Bookman. 

Practical  Side  of  Lit:  Leon  Mead.  ....  .Gunton's. 

Practice  of  Law  in  N.  Y.,  The:  Howland.  .Century. 
Profession  of  Idleness.  The:  J.  L.  Ford.  .Munsey's. 

Royal  Orders:  Cunliflfe-Owen Munsey's. 

Royal  Train,  The:  Patterson Canadian. 

Significance  of  Royal  Visit,  The.. Canadian. 

Small  Voices  of  the  Town:  C.  M.  Skinner. .  .Atlan. 

Texas  Rangers,  The:  Mayo F.  Leslie's. 

Thousand  Years  of  Eng.,  A:  McElroy.^. .  .National. 
Trail  of  Tartarin.  The:  A.  B.  Maurice.  T.  .Bookman. 

Value  of  Eth.  Ideals  in  Am.  Politics Arena. 

What  Public  Wants  to  Read:  E.  Wood Atlan. 

White  Light  of  Civ.  Dem.,  The:  Parsons. .  .Arena 
Why  Do  Birds  Migrate?:  L.  T.  Sprague.  .Outing. 
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Historical,  National  and  Political. 

American  Diplomacy :  Sparks Chaut. 

Anglo-Saxons,  Sov.  of  World .Pearson's. 

♦Artillery  Duel,  The:  Capt.  Wilson . United  Service. 
♦Battalion  Organization:  Walsh ...  United  Service. 
♦Cavalry  Scouting:  O.  H.  Porter.  .United  Service. 

Consequences  of  Present  War:  White West.  R. 

Crisis  in  Am.  Hrstory:  Northrup Century. 

Decadence  of  Our  Const:  Prof.  Pingrey.  .Forum. 

European  Feeling  Toward  the  U.  S Forum. 

Europe's  Peril  from  Yankeeism :  Waldron . .  Chaut. 

♦Factory  Acts  Cons.  Bill:  J.  Shirley West.  R. 

♦Fin-de-Siecle  Tragedv   A:  Shore.  .United  Service 

Frontenac:  Rev.  C.  T.  Brady McClure's. 

♦Hyderabad:  Col.  G.  H.  Trevor Gentleman's. 

♦Imperialism  and  Coming  Crisis  for  Dem.West.  R. 

Law  of  Nations,  The:  F.  A.  Ogg Chaut. 

Men  of  New  Japan:  Humphreys. Century. 

♦Naval  Reform:  Imperialist United  Service. 

New  York's   Oldest   Corporation Munsey's. 

Political  Paradox,  A:  F.  W.  Thurber Mertop. 

Politics:  J.   L.   SteflFens Ainslee's, 

♦Principles  of  Gladstone's  Policy:  O'Brien. West.  R 
Reciprocity  a  Spur:   Pres.   McKinley...  .National. 

Shooting  of  Pres.   McKinley,  The..     Metrop. 

Tammany  Commandment,  The:  Flynt.  .McClure's. 
Two  Days  in  Two  Parliaments:  Crawford. Gunton's. 
Undoing  of  Reconst.,  The:  W.  A.  Dunning.  .Atlan. 

United  States  Army,  The:  Greene .  .Scribner's. 

Watching  for  the  Enemy:  Capt.  Bartlett.  .Century. 

Religious  and  PIiilMophical* 

Bossuet's  Rel.  to  Mod.  Thought:  Capes. Donahoe's. 
♦Clergy  and  Teaching  of  Ethics:  Herring. West.  R. 
♦Decay  of  Brit.  Home  Rule  in  India.  .United  Serv. 

Man's  Infinite  Possibilities:  C.  Oyston. Mind. 

Missions  of  Franciscans:  Spillman M.  Cuture. 

New  Psychology.  The:  G.  S.  Hall Harper's. 

New  Theology,  The:  Rev.  Heber  Newton.  .Mind. 
♦Psychic  Action  of  Genius.  The:  Grier son. West.  R. 

Relation  of  Fear  to  Success:  Jackson Mind. 

Spirit  of  Mod.  Christianity:  Johnston Arena. 

Scientific  and  IndttstriaL 

American  Exporters,  The:  Armstrong.  .Ainslee's. 
Automatic  Age,  The:  Donald  Murray. Everybody's. 

By  Balloon  to  North  Pole:  Fawcett Metrop. 

Bulbs:  Eben  E.  Rexford Lippincott's. 

Canada> at  Glasgow  Exhibit:  Yeigh Canadian. 

City  of  Living  Light,  The:   Davis Munsey's. 

Cork  Int.  Exhibition  of  1902:  Honahan. Donahoe's. 
Electric  Power  at  Jajce:  J.  B.  C  Kershaw. Cassier's. 
Electrical  Storm  Prophet,  An:  Lyle.  .Everybody's. 

Electricity  and  Literature:  Karr Arena. 

Fishing  Industry  of  Gt.  Lakes  M.  Culture. 

Flight  of  the  Seeds.  The:  Nuttall ..Pearson's. 

German  Suspension  R'w'y:  R.  L.  Pearse.  .Cassier's. 

Harnessing  Wind,  Water  and  Sun Munsey's. 

Horticultural  Exhibits  at  Buffalo Everybody's. 

•  How  High  Can  We  Climb:  Fyffe Pearson's. 

How  Sahara  is  to  be  Made  Fertile:  Nash.  .Metrop. 
How  to  Cross  Atlantic  in  Balloon:  King.. Century. 

Italian  Laces:  Ada  Sterling Chaut. 

Laundry  Machinery:  J.  L.  Couper Cassier's. 

Laws  of  Health,  The :  Patterson Mind. 

Maximite :   Hudson   Maxim •.  F.   Leslie's. 

Our  Bodies'  Thermometers:  Emery. Metrop. 

New  New  York,  The:  Geo.  B.  Clark. Cassier's. 

Parallel  Operation  of  Alternators:  Scott.  .Cassier's. 
♦Problem  of  Vivisection:  Oldfield West.  R. 


Some  Rec.  Am.  Ind.  Consolidations Cassier^s. 

Some  Elec.  Railway  Features  in  Sicily.  .Cassier's. 
Significance  of  So.  Cotton  Crop:  Leveqiie . National. 
Trade  Combinations  in  Gt.  Brit.:  Jenks.  .Cassier's. 
Trade  with  Australia,  Our:  Mannering. .  .National. 

Types  of  Irrigation  in  West:  Walsh Gunton^s. 

Ventilation  of  Bldgs.  in  India:  Wallace.  .Cassier's. 

Why  Are  We  Right-Handed?:   Barr Pearson's. 

World's  Mightiest  Engine  of  Death  Metrop. 

Sociological  and  Economic* 

Abandoned  Farm  Found,  The:  Bishop Century. 

Abolish  Capital   Punishment:   Davis Mind. 

Boston:  Mayor  Hart Metrop. 

♦Castaways  and  Their  Influence Gentleman's. 

Colonization  of  Siberia:    R.  E.  C.  Long Forum. 

Economic  Experiment,  An Kind.  R. 

♦Future  Famines  in  India United  Service. 

Garden  Prison,  A:  Capt.  P.  J.  Frazer.  ..Pearson's. 

Hotel  of  Beautiful  Star:  Sharp.. '....Harper's. 

Ills  of  Pennsylvania Atlan. 

Incidents  of  the  Slums:  Wyckoff Scribner's. 

Labor  and  the  Law  in  England:  Low Forum. 

Making  the  Warrior  a  Worker:  Decker. Munsey's. 

Maori  Race  of  To-day:  De  Lisle Criterion. 

New  Workinsr  Day  in  British  Shops Cassier's. 

Notorious  Criminals  in  Western  Prisons. Ainslee's. 

Our  National  Debt:  H.  S.  Boutelle Forum. 

Outlook  for  Public  Ownership:  Watkins.  .Forum. 

Paris  Bourse,  The:  E.  Friend Forum. 

Piracy  of  a  Franchise  Corporation:  Bowker.  .Atlan. 

♦Pol.  Soc.  and  Utilitarianism:  Brown West.  R. 

Social  Conditions  in  Peru:  George Gunton's. 

State  of  Ireland,  The Blackwood's. 

Trusts  and  the  Single  Tax,  The Arena. 

♦What  is  Civilization?:  Beaumont ....West.  R. 

Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure* 

Beautiful  Stockbridge:  H.  M.  Plunkett N.  Eng. 

Black  Bear  as  a  Character  Study:  Mott. .  .Outing. 

Boulogne:  J.  O'Mahony Donahoe's. 

Brook  Trout  Fry  and  Fingerlings Outing. 

Colorado  Springs:  Francis  Walker N.  Eng. 

♦Cricket  Records:  Stuart Blackwood's. 

Day  in  Eng.  County  Town,  A:  Wood Criterion. 

Duck  Decoys:  A.  G.  Holmes Outing. 

Elephant  Hunting  in  Africa:  Cherry McClure's. 

Eng.  and  Am.  University  Athletics:  Corbin. Outing. 

English  Writers  on  England:  Lee Atlan. 

Evolution  of  Yacht  Designer:  Stephens Outing. 

Fox  Hunting  in  England:  G.  C.  Robler.  .Outing. 
Future  of  Golf  Championships:  A.  Pottow. Outing. 
Glimpses  of  Great  Plateau:   Prudden. ..  .Harper's. 

Growth  of  Game  Preserving..^ Outing. 

Horse-Fair   Pilgrimage,   A.:    K.    Nadal. Scribner's. 

Hunting  Am.  Fav.  Game  Bird Metrop. 

In  Old  Moravia:  Parker Donahoe's. 

Korea:  Fitzpatrick M.   Culture. 

Moki  and  Navaho  Indian  Sports:  James.  .Outing. 
Monasteries  of  Subiaco:  Rev.  Hughes.  .Donahoe's. 
Naval  Nomenclature:  Capt.  C.  W.  McKay. Outing. 

Pinehurst:  H.  Redan,  M.D N.  Eng. 

Polo:  Whitney Metrop. 

Riding  Journey  in  S.  Europe,  A:  Kuhns Chaut. 

Royal  Tombs  at  Abydos:  Finders-Petrie. Harper's. 
Ruffed  Grouse  and  Its  Shooting:  Sandys. .  .Outing. 
Turkey  Shoot  in  Southwest,  A:  Gemcht. .  .Outing. 
With  the  Cougar  Hounds:  Roosevelt. .  .Scribner's. 
Wild  Goose  Shooting  in  New  Brunswick. Canadian. 
Woodcock  Shooting:  H.  S.  Canfield Outing. 
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Sayings     of    the     Children 


One  evening  little  Joe  was  kneeling  before 

his  mother  saying  his  evening  prayers.  His 
mother  had  not  noticed  anything  unusual  in  the 
way  he  said  them,  until  this  particular  night, 
when  she  noticed  he  repeated  his  own  name  after 
the  "Amen."  She  asked,  "Why  did  you  add  youf 
name,  Joe?"  "Why!"  answered  the  child,  look- 
ing very  much  surprised.  "So  God'll  know  who 
said  them." 

Three  young  sisters  were  abroad  with  their 

governess.  She  taught  them  to  offer  extempora- 
neous prayers  after  the  set  ones.  The  elder  ones 
having  gone  to  bed  the  youngest  dropped  on  her 
knees  and  for  a  long  time  petitioned  Heaven  to 
bless  and  remember  her  absent  father,  her  dear 
good  father,  to  guard  him  from  harm,  restore 
them  all  to  him,  etc;,  etc.  At  last  having  con- 
cluded, her  teacher  said:  "How  nice  it  is  that  you 
appreciate  your  father  so  well;  few  little  girls 
are  so  thoughtful."  "Oh,  but  I  wanted  my  prayer 
to  be  as  long  as  my  sisters* !" 

The    Sunday-school   superintendent   asked 

the  members  of  the  primary  class  to  repeat  Scrip- 
ture texts  beginning  with  the  word  "Remember." 
"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy," 
"Remember  thy  creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth," 
and  others  were  promptly  given,  when  one  small 
hand  shot  up  into  the  air  and  its  owner  ex- 
claimed :  "Remember  the  Maine !" 

Robbie,    aged    three,    possesses    a    Scotch 

papa  and  an  American  mamma.  He  has 
necessarily  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  re- 
garding the  merits  and  demerits  of  monarchial 
and  republican  institutions,  but  beyond  preferring 
the  Uncle  Sam  in  his  set  of  Brownies  to  Sandy 
McPherson,  no  one  had  any  idea  to  which  side  of 
the  house  his  heart  yearned,  until  one  day  Nurse 
showed  him  the  majestic  lion  in  his  picture  book. 
"The  Lion  is  the  King  of  Beasts,"  she  read.  "No, 
he  isn't,"  interrupted  Robbie,  with  some  heat, 
"he's  the  Pwesident  of  the  animals." 

Little  Alta,  who  was  four  years  old,  had 

been  into  some  mischief  for  which  her  father  con- 
sidered she  deserved  punishment.  To  make  the 
punishment  more  impressive,  he  gave  fifteen 
minutes  for  her  to  decide  the  kind  of  chastise- 
ment most  appropriate.  To  his  utter  astonish- 
ment she  said,  "Scold  me." 

A  veteran  of  the  union  army  in  company 

with  his  little  grandson,  was  in  after  years  re- 
viewing the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  pointing  out 
the  various  monuments,  and  rehearsing  with 
kindling  enthusiasm  the  glorious  achievements  of 
his    company,    when    the   little    fellow    suddenly 


broke  out  in  sobs:  "Oh  grandpa,  grandpa,"  he 
wailed,  "will  we  have  to  whip  'em  all  over  again 
in  the  Resurrection?" 

For  a  long  time  the  favorite  form  of  "make 

believe"  of  little  Faith  was  that  of  "getting  mar- 
ried." For  weeks  she  was  a  bride,  marching  down 
an  imaginary  aisle,  to  the  strains  of  an  imaginary 
wedding  march,  to  meet  an  imaginary  bridegroom. 
At  last,  her  mother  becoming  tired  of  it,  she  said : 
"Faith,  don't  you  know  that  when  you  get  mar- 
ried you  will  have  to  leave  me?"  This  was  a 
rude  awakening,  and  the  game  stopped.  Not 
long  afterward  she  came  to  ask  the  difference 
between  "Miss"  and  "Mrs."  To  make  herself 
clear  her  mother  said:  "Well,  when  you  grow 
up  and  become  a  young  lady  you  will  be  Miss 
Butler;  but  if  some  man  should  ask  you  to  marry 

him "      "I'd   call   a   policeman!"   exclaimed 

Faith,  and  her  interest  was  at  an  end. 

Our    two   little    girk    were    saying    their 

prayers  one  night — Leld,  aged  six,  and  Marion 
aged  four — their  heads  buried  in  their  hands  as 
they  knelt,  leaning  against  their  little  white  bed. 
Now  it  chanced  that  they  were  very  tired  and 
sleepy  and  Lela  fell  asleep  before  she  had  finished 
praying.  Marion  struggled  through  "Now  I  lay 
me,"  and  then,  being  impatient  to  get  into  bed, 
and  having  been  taught  not  to  rise  from  her  knees 
until  her  sister  did,  she  wriggled  uneasily  and 
whispered,  "Ain't  you  most  done  Eadle?"  Re- 
ceiving no  reply  from  her  sister,  she  raised  hex 
voice  until  her  whisper  was  quite  audible  to  all 
in  the  adjoining  room,  "Oh,  Eadle!  hurry  up  I 
you'll  talk  God's  arm  of!  !"t 

Tom  is  nearly  four  years  old  and  goes  to 

kindergarten.  One  day  he  misbdiaved  and  was 
put,  as  a  punishment,  into  the  dressing  room,  and 
left  alone,  where  he  amused  himself  by  pulling 
feathers  from  the  teacher's  hat.  Later  in  the  day, 
when  the  damage  was  discovered,  she  tried  to  get 
him  to  own  up  and  tell  her  everything  he  did 
while  he  was  alone  in  the  room,  but  he  was  dumb, 
neither  acknowledging  nor  denying  anything. 
After  several  fruitless  attempts  the  teacher, 
thinking  she  would  awe  him  with  a  solemn  talk, 
told  him  there  was  someone  in  the  room  while 
he  was  there,  and  who  saw  everything  he  did. 
She  said  "God  is  everywhere  and  knows  every- 
thing you  do."  At  last  he  found  his  tongue  and 
asked :  "Is  God  here  now,  right  in  this  room  ?"  and 
upon  being  told  that  he  was,  replied :  "Well !  If 
you  want  to  know  what  I  did  why  don't  you  ask 
God?" 
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Open    Questions:    Talks   With   Correspondents 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
page  on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far 
as  we  may  be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will 
be  gladly  received.  A  number  of  questions  and 
answers  are  unavoidably  held  over  till  next  month. 


740.  Funeral  March  (after  Chopin): 
[The  query  made  in  our  July  number  con- 
cerning this  poem,  we  were  at  the  time  unable 
to  answer;  since  when  we  have  found  that  it 
appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  in  1888  or 
1889,  and  print  it  here  with  pleasure. 

Measured  are  the   paces 

Set  for  her  to  walk. 
Passed,  the  rows  of  faces, 

Spoken,  all  the   talk. 

Ended.     Now  thanksgiving 

For  her  journey  done. 
For  her  span  of  living 

Spent  beneath  the  sun. 

She  was  so  sweet  and  tender 

So  fair  on  earth, 
No  praises  we  could  lend  her 

Can  show  her  worth. 

How,   from  her  birth 
To  her  last  sun's  setting 
And    life's    forgetting, 
She    brought    flowers    to    deserts    and    plenty    to 
dearth. 

And  her  soft  eyes*  glances. 

Ah    me!    ah    me! 
Were  the  light  that  enhances 
^  The    blue-rippled    sea. 

Tears!  Tears! 

Give  me  tears,  all  ye  sounds,  for  the  death  of  a 
singer. 
For  her  half-filled  measure  of  years 
For   the    pleasant   paths    where    she    might    not 
linger. 

Misrhtv   art   thou, 

Oh  Death! 
We    gaze    upon    thee 
In  thy  majesty. 
And  marvel  with  bated  breath. 
At  the  long  straight  line  of  thy  plow. 
Which  turneth  the  earth  in  her  season. 
With   a   hopeless   divine   unreason. 
Furrowing  straight  through  stubble  and  flower 
And  the  tender  blade  that  a  timeless  shower 
Gave  to  life  in  the  hour  of  its  death. 

Measured  are  the  paces  ' 

Set  for  her  to  walk, 
Passed,  the  rows  of  faces, 

Spoken,  all  the  talk. 

Ended.     Now  thanksgiving 

For  her  journey  done. 
For  her   span   of  living 

Spent  beneath  the   sun.] 


Nox  was  lit  by  the  light  of  Luna 
And  'twas  nox  most  opportuna 
To  catch  a  possum  or  a  coona. 
I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  poem  but 
these     three     lines.— A     Subscriber,     Wilmington, 
N.  C. 


767.  Who  is  the  author  and  in  which  of  his 
works  can  I  find  "A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  wisest  men." — Stanley  M.  Ward, 
Hampton,  N.  H. 

[The  writer  of  this  anonymous  couplet  doubt- 
less drew  his  inspiration  from  a  classic  source,  as 
did  Horace  Walpole,  when  he  wrote  in  one  of 
his  famous  letters,  that  "A  careless  song,  with  a 
little  nonsense  in  it  now  and  then,  does  not  mis- 
become a  monarch."  Said  the  Roman  Horace, 
eighteen  hundred  years  earlier:  Mingle  a  little 
folly  with  your  wisdom ;  a  little  nonsense  now  and 
then  is  pleasant. — Horace.    Carmina  IV.,  12-27.] 


768.  I  shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  some  of  your 
readers  will  tell  me  the  names  of  the  poems  in 
which  the  following  quotations  are  found.  They 
are  both  by  Robert  Browning,  I  believe. 

(a)  Remember  what  a  martyr  said 
On  the  rude  tablet  overhead! 

I  was  born  wretched,  poor  and  mean. 

41      «      «      4(      *      * 

For  me,  I  have  forgot  it  all. 

(b)  Life  changes  our  thoughts  of  Heaven 
Our  longing  hearts  desire  Home,  too. 
With  all  our  strife  and  troubles  o'er. 

— A.  W.  MacKay,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ontario,  Can. 


769.  Gonadals  Population:  Please  inform  me  if 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  increased  or  de- 
creased in  population  and  at  what  rate  per  cent, 
since  1891. — Mary  A.  McNamara,  Baldwin,  Pa. 

[The  regular  decennial  census  in  Canada  was 
taken  this  year;  but  we  doubt  if  even  advance 
sheets  of  its  statistics,  sufficient  to  supply  this 
information  accurately,  are  yet  issued.  Accord- 
ing to  the  International  Year-Book,  as  officially 
estimated  in  1899,  the  population  of  Canada  was 
5,312,500 — an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
64,185.  The  Indian  population  was  estimated 
at  98,981 — a  decrease  within  the  year  of  1,112.  It 
is  probable  that  the  census  of  the  present  year  will 
show  a  comparatively  small  gain  over  the  prev- 
ious census.] 


766.     In  your  next  issue  of  the  Current  Litera- 
ture, will  you  please  publish  the  poem  beginning: 


770.     Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  great  poem 
Affinity  and  where  it  was  published.    The  first  lines 
are: 
In  an  old  world  temple,  two  blocks  of  stone; 

Where  the  sky  of  Athens  burns  hotly  blue — 
Have  been  standing — stately,  still  and  lone; 

Dreaming  together  the  ages  through. 
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The  fifth  verse  is: 

But  the  changeless  laws,  which  our  lives  involve, 

Are  the  laws  of  death  and  cold  decay — 
So  the  temple  falls— the  pearls  dissolve; 

The  birds  and  the  roses — all  pass  away, 
I've  heard  it  pronounced  as  one  of  the  very  finest 
poems  in  the  English   language,   yet  can   find  no 
record  of  it  nor  reference. — Thomas  Morville,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


771-  Can  you  tell  me  whcij-e  the  following  quo- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  is  found?  "I  rather  be 
a  toad  and  feed  upon  the  vapors  of  some  foul 
dungeon,  than  sit  in  the  corner  of  thy  love  for  an- 
other."—Sophie  E.  Capehart,  Avoca,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

LSee  Othello,  Act  III.,  sc.  3.: 

*    *    *    I    had   rather   be   a   toad,   and   liye   upon 

the  vapor   of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in   the  thing  I   love 
For  others*  uses.    *    *] 


772.  Can  Current  Literature  find  the  verses  for 
me  which  contain  the  line  "Where  is  the  little 
mistress  of  the  House?"  Also  author.— F.  M., 
Bristol.  Conn.  

773.  Nozv  I  Lay  Mc:  Will  you  please  be  kind 
enough,  if  you  know  or  can  find  out,  to  publish 
in  Current  Literature  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the   well-known   Child's   Prayer,  which  runs  thus: 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 
In   giving    the    author's    name    you    will    confer   a 
favor    on    many    inquirers. — G.     M.     Elliott,     St 
Augustine,  Fla. 

[In  the  form  you  have  given,  this  little  prayer 
was  first  printed  in  the  famous  New  England 
Primer,  and  there  ascribed  to  "Mr.  Rogers  the 
Martyr,  whose  Wife  and  Small  Children  are  so 
well  known."  But  it  is  clearly  a  Protestant 
adaptation  of  the  Mediaeval  times'  prayer,  known 
as  the  White  Paternoster.  Ady's  Candle  in  the 
Dark  (1655),  quotes  it  in  the  following  form: 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
Bless   the   bed   that   I   lye   on. 
And  blessed  Guardian  Angel,  keep  • 
Me  safe  from  danger  while  I   sleep. 
If   I   should   sleep  no  more  to  wake 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 
A  modern  variant  runs: 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
God  bless  the  bed  that  I  He  oji. 
Four    corners    to    my   bed, 
Four  angels  round  me  spread, 

One  at  the  foot  and  one  at  the  head. 
And  two  to  keep 
My    soul    asleep 

And   should   I   die  before    I   wake 
I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  take 
'  For    my    Redeemer   Jesus'    sake. 

774.  The  Amber  Whale:  Could  you  please  tell 
me  who  is  the  author,  and  where  I  could  obtain 


the  poem,  the  name  of  which  I  think  is  The  Am- 
ber Whale,  which  has  a  beginning  something  like 
this: 

It'd  about  twenty  y'rs  ago,  ship  mates, 
That  I  sailed  as  a  harpooner 
Upon  a  bark  from  New  Bedford, 
And  came  cruising  son^where  near 
The  whaling  ground,  we're  cruising  now. 

— ^John  De  Vaney,  Lake  Mills.  Iowa. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

652.  Zosimus*s  Finding  of  Moses:  Answering  the 
latter  part  of  Question  652  I  inclose  you  as  much 
of  the  "poem"  about  Moses  as  I  can  recall.  Zozi- 
mus  (not  Lozimus  as  orinted  in  September  Cur-  ^ 
rent  Literature)  was  a  blind  beggar  who  used  to  go 
about  the  streets  of  Dublin  thirty  years  ago  selling 
cheap  ballads  and  singing  sample  verses  as  he  went 
along.  I  have  seen  him  often.  He  was  invariably 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  urchins  who  delighted  to 
stick  pins  in  him.  When  this  had  gone  too  far  he 
would  turn  about  and  say,  scornfully,  "A  jokes  a 
joke,  but  stickin'  a  pin  in  a  dark  man  is  no  joke." 
There  was  a  comic  paper  called  Zozimus  started  in 
Dublin  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  it  failed  to 
get  support  in  the  land  of  wit  and  humor. — J.  Fan- 
ning O'Reilly,  New  York  City. 

[Many  thanks.     The  enclosure  is  held  for  the 
correspondent  who  made  the  inquiry.] 


660.    Boding  Song: 

[The  Boating  Song  asked  for  under  query  of 
this  number  has  been  supplied  by  Miss  Annie  H. 
Verelst,  Plummers,  Fla.,  and  is  held  for  Mar- 
guerite Kite,  Fanwood,  N.  J.  Thanks  to  Miss 
Verelst.]  

737.  The  One  In  the  Middle:  Leon  P.  Jones 
(737)  will  find  the  verses,  The  One  in  the  Middle, 
in  the  Wide  Awake  for  June,  1888.  The  poem  was 
written  by  Margaret  Eytinge. — L.  C.  Burroughs, 
Brockton,  Mass. 

[A.  M.  Davis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  gives  us  the 
same  information,  courteously  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  verses,  which  we  hold  for  Mr.  Jones. 
Thanks  to  both  correspondents.] 


742.  Kcppler  vs.  Kant:  The  German  Philosopher 
whose  name  is  enquired  for  in  742,  Open  Ques- 
tions, August  number.  Current  Literature,  is  evi- 
dently Emanuel  Kant.  The  quotation  is  possibly 
as  follows:  "Two  things  fill  my  soul  with  an  ad- 
miration and  veneration,  ever  new  and  ever  increas- 
ing: The  starry  heavens  above  me  and  the  moral 
law  within  me."  I  cannot  tell  in  what  work  of 
Kant  the  expression  occurs.  It  is  often  quoted  by 
writers  on  philosophic  and  theologic  subjects.  The 
quotation  is  made  in  The  Divine  Drama  by  Pike, 
p.  II. — Yours  truly.  Frank  S.  Neigh,  North  Claren- 
don, Pa. 

Answering  No.  742,  in  your  August  number, 
Keppler  is  credited  with  comparing  the  Moral  Law 
to  the  heavens  for  sublimity. 

Two  things  I  contemplate  with  ceaseless  awe. 

The*  starry  heavens,  and  man's  sense  of  law. 
—J.  H.  Bryce,  Geneva,  Fla, 
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Do  Hatiotttu  £oeiit»  In-     The  Toronto  Evening  Tclc- 
spin  Poetry  7  gram  thinks  that 

The  apparent  opportunities  offered  to  the  poet  in 
the  dramatic  death  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  not  accepted.  But  American  poetic 
genius  failed  to  materialize  under  far  more  re- 
markable conditions.  The  great  Civil  War.  was 
unfruitful  of  poetic  achievement.  The  struggle 
between  the  North  and  South  marked  a  national 
and  a  continental  epoch.  It  awakened  all  the  pas- 
sions which  are  the  stimulus  to  the  grandest  tri- 
umphs of  verse.  The  great  moment  did  not  pro- 
duce a  poet  probably  for  the  reason  offered  by  an 
eminent  historian  that  the  essentially  commercial 
character  of  the  American  people  is  not  capable  of 
bursting  into  poetic  fire.  From  a  people  who  failed 
to  produce  a  poet  when  the  nation  was  stirred  with 
the  deepest  human  passions  from  North  to  South, 
when  armies  met  in  some  of  the  fi'ercest  contests 
which  history  records,  nothing  could  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  poetic  achievement  on  a  theme  like 
the  death  of  President  William  McKinley. 

To  the  discussion,  the  Editor  desires  to  con- 
tribute merely  the  remark  that  the  verse  which 
appears  on  page  545  of  this  issue  was  selected 
after  careful  reading  of  probably  the  entire  pro- 
duction occasioned  by  the  sad  event.    The  average 
merit  is  probably  higher  than  the  best  written 
after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Garfield,  and  as 
good  as  mosfr  brought  forth  by  Lincoln's  death — 
excepting  Walt  Whitman's  work,  for  not  only  is 
My  Captain  a  stirring  and  noble  dirge,  but  When 
Lilacs    Last    in    the    Dooryard    Bloomed    is    a 
threnody  than  which  nothing  of  more  enduring 
poetic   quality   has   appeared   in   our   literature. 
What  lines  are  these : 
Come,  lovely  and  soothing  Death, 
Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving,  ar- 
riving, 
In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 
Sooner  or  later,  delicate  Death. 

Praised  be  the  fathomless  universe. 
For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge 
curious. 


And    for    love,    sweet    love — but    praise!    praise! 

praise! 
For    the    sure-enwinding   arms    of   cool-enfolding 

Death.  ' 

Dark  Mother,  always  gliding  near  with  soft  feet. 
Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest  wel- 
come? 
Then  I  chant  it  for  thee,  I  glorify  thee  above  all, 
I  brinj?  thee  a  song  that  when  thou  must  'indeed 
come,   come  unfalteringly. 

From  me  to  thee  glad  serenades, 

Dances  for  thee,  I  propose,  saluting  thee,  adorn- 
ments and  feastings  for  thee; 

And  the  sights  of  the  open  landscape  and  high- 
spread  sky  are  fittinR. 

And  life  and  the  fields,  and  the  huge  and  the 
thoughtful  night — 

The  nij2:ht  in  silence  under  many  a  star. 

The  ocean  shore  and  the  husky  whispering  wave 

whose  voice  I  know, 
And  the  soul  turning  to  thee,  O  vast  and  well-veiled 

Death. 
And  the  body  gratefully  nestling  close  to  thee. 

Over  the  tree-tops  I  float  thee  a  sonj?, 

Over  the  rising  and  sinking  waves,  over  the  myriad 

fields  and  the  prairies  wide, 
Over  the  dense-packed  cities  all  and  the  teeming 

wharves  and  ways 
I   float  this  carol  with  joy,   with  joy  to  thee,   O 

Death. 

We  quote  these  lines  in  intimation  of  a  not 
entire  acquiescence  in  the  following  thoughtful 
observations  of  the  Rochester  Post- Express : 

The  argument  of  the  Toronto  paper  that  a  great 
tragedy  like  the  assasination  of  the  President,  or 
a  great  war  like  that  against  the  Confederacy, 
should  bring  forth  a  national  epic,  is  one  of  those 
theories  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  school-boy;  but 
one  would  search  literary  history  in  vain  for  evi- 
dence to  make  it  jfood.  No  doubt  eras  of  revolu- 
tion, whether  in  religion,  philosophy,  science,  or 
society,  tend  to  the  quickening  of  the  human  intel- 
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lect,  and  so  indirectly  to  literary  creation;  and  no 
doubt  a  great  poet  represents  the  spirit  and  the 
movement  of  his  time;  but  the  important  historic 
event  is  seldom  the  theme  of  a  national  poem. 
The  Iliad  was  Grecian  in  its  tone,  but  it  dealt  with 
a  legendary  siege  of  Troy;  the  ^neid  was  designed 
to  strengthen  Roman  patriotism  and  yet  smooth 
the  way  from  republicanism  to  imperialism,  but  it 
was  woven  out  of  myth,  not  history;  Tasso  sang  of 
no  Italian  theme,  but  of  the  deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem; Dante  pictured  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven, 
and  contented  himself  with  enlivening  the  Divine 
Comedy  by  a  mixture  of  Ghibelline  politics; 
Camoens  chose  a  recent  event  as  the  subject  of  the 
Portuguese  epic,  the  discovery  of  the  Southern 
passage  to  India  by  Vasco  dc  Gama,  and  he  inter- 
wove with  the  story  every  legend  and  incident  of 
national  heroism,  along  with  much  incongruous 
romance,  but  his  success  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule;  Chaucer's  noblest  verse  is  on  classic  themes, 
and  his  vilest  on  stories  of  English  life;  Milton's 
poems  on  contemporary  English  politics  are  poor 
enough,  and  his  epic  has  heaven,  paradise,  and  hell 
for  a  setting;  Shakespeare  made  many  dramas 
out  of  English  chronicles;  but  the  highest  are 
classic,  foreign,  or  based  on  British  or  Scottish 
legends,  like  Lear,  Macbeth  and  Cymbeline. 

There  are  many  stirring  lyrics  about  incidents 
in  English  history;  but  formal  poems  on  actual 
and  important  events  seldom  have  permanent 
value,  and  the  student  of  literature  cannot  always 
read  them  without  laughing.  Addison's  "Cam- 
paign" was  notable  in  its  day;  but  the  only  passage 
generally  quoted  now  is  mentioned  to  be  turned 
into  ridicule.  Dryden's  poetical  account  of  sea 
fights  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  great  fire  in  Lon- 
don, is  dear  to  us  for  the  sake  of  its  modishness 
and  its  mannerisms;  but,  though  there  are  fine 
passages  in  it,  and  though  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius,  one  smiles  often  as  he  reads,  where  the 
poet  was  manifestly  in  sad  earnest.  Volumes  of 
English  verse  have  been  written  about  the  battle 
of  Waterloo;  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  so  bad  that  the 
reader  of  experience  shies  away  from  a  poem  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Belgian  village  is  men- 
tioned. Even  Scott,  who  wrote  battle  pieces — such 
as  the  description  of  Flodden  Field  in  *'Marmion" 
— that  rank  with  Homer's  tales  of  the  combats  on 
the  plains  of  Troy,  became  insufferably  dull  when 
he  wrote  of  Waterloo.  And  so  when  a  great  man 
dies,  or  a  man  merely  prominent,  like  a  president 
or  king,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  easy  to  write 
a  noble  poem  on  the  matter.  It  is  an  occasion  for 
sermons  and  orations;  but  poetry  is  not  for  the 
presentation  of  facts  or  the  discussion  of  events, 
but  for  imaginative  presentation.    The  very  clear- 


ness and  certainty  of  each  incident  leave  little  for 
song.  Tennyson's  ode  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's death  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion; but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  English  poets  have 
seldom  touched  the  highest  strain  in  elegies  save 
when  singing  of  some  one  unknown  to  fame,  or 
dear  to  their  own  hearts,  though  little  regarded 
by  the  crowd. 


mPoputarBong  ^^''^'  ^^^^^^  Saintsbury,  the 
eminent  critic  and  philos- 
opher, once  when  traveling  in  America  was  much 
interested  in  the  judgment  passed  by  a  lad  upon 
his  lunch — in  which  evidently  he  was  disappoint- 
ed. Dropping  his  fork  in  disgust,  the  youngster 
exclaimed:  "I  don't  call  this  very  popular  pie." 
Professor  Saintsbur/s  sage  deductions  were  con- 
cerning the  instinctive  and  entire  readiness  with 
which  in  a  democracy  we  identify  popularity  with 
merit. 

Whether  it  may  be  that  this  amiable  disposition 
is  failing  us  in  general,  or  that  sadly  but  with 
determination  we  must  abandon  it  in  a  single, 
grim  and  desperate  necessity,  it  is  certain  that 
few  among  us  would  longer  admit  the  connota-' 
tion  in  the  case  of  the  "popular"  song.  Popularity 
"Anne  Moore,"  "Everybody  Has  a  Whistle  Like 
Me,"  "When  Mr.  Shakespeare  Comes  to  Town" 
and  "Go  'Way  Back  and  Sit  Down"  unquestion- 
ably have  somehow  achieved ;  their  merit,  an 
aggrieved,  a  suffering,  though  tolerant,  people 
firmly  decline  to  concede  or  discuss.  We  even 
acclaim  the  resolute  action  of  a  New  Orleans 
justice  who  recently  fined  four  young  men  $2.50 
each  with  an  alternative  penalty  of  twenty  days 
in  the  workhouse  for  singing  in  a  vacant  lot  in 
that  city,  "When  the  Harvest  Days  Are  Over, 
Jessie  Dear."  Technically  the  punishment  was 
imposed  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  conservative 
and  self-respecting  neighborhood,  but  the  judge 
made  it  plain  in  fact  that  the  offense  was  much 
aggravating  by  the  character  of  the  song. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  writes  thus  feelingly  on 
the  subject: 

People  who  write,  sell  or  sing  the  so-called 
"popular  songs"  get  the  false  impression  that  these 
sentimental  or  silly  effusions  have  an  irresistible 
call  on  public  favor.  The  truth  is  that  they  appeal 
to  but  a  limited  part  of  the  public  when  they  are 
new  and  pall  upon  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
people  when  they  are  a  month  old.  But  because 
they  have  at  first  met  the  approval  of  that  shallow 
element  that  likes  banal  sentiment  dished  up  in 
mawkish  melodies,  the  purveyors  must  needs  per- 
sist in  offending  the  great  majority  with  their 
drivel.    As  a  result  the  so-called  "popular  songs" 
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are  often  the  most  unpopular  that  could  be  se- 
lected. It  is  well  for  the  singers  that  there  is  a 
patient  tolerance  among  the  playgoers  of  this  coun- 
try. If  adverse  sentiment  were  commonly  ex- 
pressed with  the  same  freedom  that  approval  is 
manifested,  "Dolly  Gray,"  "Jessie  Dear,"  and  "Goo 
Goo  Eyes"  wouldn't  last  over  night,  and  the  silly- 
looking  men  and  women  who  come  before  the 
audiences  with  their  chests  full  of  cry  and  tell 
harrowing  tales  of  self-sacrifice  and  waywardness 
in  ballad  form  would  have  a  rude  awakening.  Not 
everything  that  is  tolerated  is  popular. 


L€  Propre  de  l'Homm§ 


The  cold-blooded  pertinacity 


with  which  the  psychologists, 
the  ethnologists  and  other  men  of  science  are 
destroying  the  proud  fancy  that  civilized  man 
is  of  a  clay  different  to  that  of  barbarians,  is 
the  subject  of  the  following  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Sun: 

When  the  minor  physical  distinctions  failed  to 
establish  a  solid  barrier  between  the  superior  man 
and  the  savage  we  used  to  have  recourse  to 
mental  distinctions  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, and  an  effort  was  frequently  made  to 
discover  some  definite  sense  or  quality  as  the  test 
of  superiority,  in  the  same  way  as  the  existence  of 
a  soul,  according  to  old-fashioned  notions,  served 
as  the  characteristic  property  of  men  as  opposed 
to  beasts. 

For  a  while  we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  several 
conceits  tending  to  increase  the  feeling  of  self- 
satisfaction,  until  the  inquisitive  psychologist  be- 
gan to  probe  them,  and  since  then  the  supposed 
barriers  have  fallen  one  by  one,  so  that  to-day  we 
seem  to  be  nearer  to  the  savage  than  ever  before. 
One  of  the  safest  presumptions  of  superiority  was 
supposed  to  lie  in  what  Hobbes  calls  the  "passion 
that  hath  no  name,"  the  sign  of  which  is  "that  dis- 
tortion of  the  countenance  which  we  call  laughter;" 
but  in  the  current  International  Monthly  Mr. 
James  Sully  completely  demolishes  the  belief  that 
the  savage  differs  widely  from  us  in  this  particular. 
The  seeming  safety  of  the  old  belief  consisted  in 
the  facility  of  modifying  it  by  delicate  distinctions; 
thus,  though  we  could  not  all  agree  with  the 
dictum  of  one  of  Peacock's  characters,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sully,  that  "the  savage  never  laughs,"  yet  we 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  point  out  peculiarities 
denoting  the  inferior  nature  of  his  merriment  and 
of  the  objects  that  provoked  it.  Mr.  Sully  does 
his  work  so  well,  however,  as  to  confirm  beyond  a 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  savage  and  civilized 
laugh,  in  every  particular. 

The  only  vestige  of  hope  in  the  whole  article  is 
found  in  the  following  anecdote:    "A  public  meet- 


ing: was  held  in  some  native  village  in  Africa.  An 
Englishman  who  was  present  got  up  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  which  is  used  as  a  seat  in  native  villages. 
The  log  rolled  and  the  Englishman  fell  heavily. 
Yet  the  whole  meeting  looked  as  grave  as  if  the 
accident  had  been  a  part  of  the  program."  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sully,  the  silence  of  the  savages 
was  simply  a  proof  of  great  self-restraint.  Most 
civilized  men  will,  however,  be  more  inclined  to 
accept  it  as  evidence  of  inferior  understanding,  for 
where  in  the  civilized  world  would  so  humorous  an 
incident  be  received  so  quietly?  Nevertheless  this 
is  the  only  comforting  story  that  Mr.  Sully  tells, 
and  of  many  others  nearly  all  indicate  the  presence 
in  the  savage  of  humor  exactly  similar  in  quality 
to  our  own.  Like  ours,  despite  the  anecdote  just 
quoted,  nine-tenths  of  it  seems  to  consist  in  the 
discomfiture  of  others  and  pleasant  hints  of  the 
superiority  of  self.  It  is  evident  then  that  there  is 
no  savage  so  low  but  he  can  find  some  object 
worthy  of  ridicule.  It  wounds  our  vanity  to  hear 
that  we  superior  people  are  sometimes  the  object, 
because  this  is  a  clear  proof  of  supposed  infer- 
iority. For  it  is  manifest  that  reminders  of  self- 
inferiority  never  provoke  laughter;  a  man  may 
laugh  at  past  follies,  but  in  that  case  he  really 
laughs  at  the  subtle  reminder  of  present  super- 
iority. Congreve,  one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  his 
day,  confessed  that  he  could  not  look  long  upon  a 
monkey  without  very  mortifying  reflections,  be- 
cause it  encouraged  him  to  entertain  a  low  opinion 
of  his  own  nature.  In  laughing  at  us,  however,  the 
savage  'displays  that  very  quality  of  humor  that 
marks  the  average  civilized  man,  a  keen  eye  for 
the  absurdity  of  everything  that  does  not  conform 
with  his  own  notions,  the  notions  of  his  country, 
his  particular  brand  of  civilization,  etc.,  and  a  mag- 
nanimous contempt  for  the  benighted  foreigner. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  when  Europeans 
first  came  among  the  Fuegians  "the  sight  of  a  man 
washing  his  face  seemed  to  them  so  irresistibly 
ludicrous  that  they  burst  into  shrieks  of  laughter," 
thjft  the  Tasmanians  "often  laugh  most  heartily" 
at  hearing  a  stranger  trying  to  pronounce  their 
words,  and.  that  one  of  them  was  forced  to  retire 
from  a  class  room,  where  his  teacher  was  trying 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  that  he 
might  indulge  in  a  "fit  of  laughter  at  the  absurdity 
'of  a  man's  living  without  arms,  legs,  or  mouth  to 
eat.' " 

In  some  particulars  then,  the  savage  is  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  civilized  man  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think.  But  in  others  he  approaches 
us  nearly.  Of  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  we 
learn  that  '*after  a  repast  they  got  up,  one  after 
•  the  other,  each  exhibiting  his  artistic  resources  by 
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beating  a  drum  and  singing,  and  accompanying  his 
performance  by  making  c6mical  gestures  and  play- 
ing ridiculous  tricks  with  his  face,  head  and  limbs/* 
and  another  authority  says  that  the  wives  of  a  cer- 
tain African  king  "expressed  their  delight  at  Eu- 
ropean works  of  art  by  repeated  loud  bursts  of 
laughter."  It  is  evident,  then,  that  even  among  so 
low  a  people  as  the  Eskimo  we  may  find  an  exact 
equivalent  of  our  own  after-dinner  buffoon  and 
speechmaker,  and  surely  the  laughter  of  the  Afri- 
can ladies  at  a  novel  and  unfamiliar  art  shows,  if  it 
shows  anything,  that  the  rudest  of  races  is  familiar 
with  the  game  of  art  criticism.  Let  us  be  humble 
then  in  our  imaginary  superiority,  and  if  possible 
let  us  cultivate  the  resigned  self-knowledge  shown 
in  Scrub's  speech  in  the  "Beaux's  Stratagem":  "I 
believe  they  talked  of  me,  for  they  laughed  con- 
sumedly." 


solve  from  this  time  forward  to  dispense  with  the 
service  of  all  reporters  as  a  useless  waste  of  money. 
We  hope  in  this  way  to  earn  the  good  will  and 
support  of  all  our  readers,  firmly  believing  that  if 
we  faithfully  do  according  to  this  honest  and 
admirable  advice  the  benefit  will  be  manifested 
to  all. 


A  Piece  of  Chineee  Sar-    The    Chinese,    for   example, 
caam  have    been    described    as    a 

people  without  a  sense  of  humor.  That  they  not 
only  appreciate  and  possess  it,  but  that  it  takes 
a  form  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Western  world, 
may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  editorial  -trans- 
lated from  a  Chinese  paper.  It  is  evident  that 
the  editor  has  been  the  recipient  of  much  goodly 
admonition  respecting  the  conduct  of  his  paper. 
He  has  been  guilty  of  printing  the  news;  he 
has  even  commented  on  current  affairs,  and  ap- 
parently has  not  been  careful  to  conceal  his 
opinions  in  ambiguous  euphonisms.  He  has, 
therefore,  become  the  harassed  victim  of  that 
pertinacious  enmity  which  live  journalism  any 
where  is  likely  to  meet,  and  so,  at  last,  tired  of 
all  this  for  restful  death  he  cries,  with  exquisite 
and  titillative  sarcasm : 

In  future  nothing  which  may  be  described  as  new 
will  appear  in  these  columns  and  thereby  prevent 
people's  understandings  from  being  enlightened. 
None  but  bigoted  members  of  the  conceited  literati 
will  ever  be  called  to  assist  upon  the  editorial  staff. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  affairs  of  the 
last  dynasty,  carefully  avoiding  all  reference  to  the 
family  that  now  rules  China.  We  shall  give  our 
special  attention  to  fortune-telling,  witchcraft,  and 
kindred  subjects.  A  place  of  supreme  importance 
will  be  given  to  the  revered  teachings  of  geomancy, 
and  we  shall  show  that  a  man's  good  luck  or  mis- 
fortune is  controlled  by  the  stars..  We  shall  re- 
spectfully beg  his  majesty  to  observe  the  old 
customs,  and  that  the  mandarins  follow  their  excel- 
lent and  time-honored  methods  of  transacting  busi- 
ness. We  shall  resist  with  all  our  strength  every 
attempt  to  introduce  reforms,  and  lest  we  should 
be  tempted  to  record  any  current  events,  we  re- 


THe  Poster  Nuisance  ^ne  of  the  first  Steps  in  the 
great  movement  toward  mak- 
ing beautiful  our  cities  and  our  country  must  be 
the  arousing  of  public  sentiment  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public's  right  to  be  delivered  from  the 
impudent  affronts  to  taste  which  are  now  per- 
mitted to  outrage  the  people  at  every  turn.  The 
Independent  warmly  discusses  one  of  these: 

We  have  spent  one  hundred  years  in  recklessly 
destroying  the  forests  of  the  continent,  and  in  pla- 
carding the  glories  of  nature  with  the  announce- 
ments of  our  enterprise.  Is  it  not  time  to  insist 
with  emphasis  that  will  be  understood,  and  law 
that  can  be  enforced,  that  public  property  shall  be 
left  as  beautiful  as  nature  made  it?  Is  utility  the 
only  possible  aim  of  the  united  people?  Our  high- 
ways stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in 
continuous  interlacings.  They  are  public  property; 
but  everywhere  at  present  they  are  the  dumping 
grounds  of  private  individuals — breeding  places 
of  noxious  weeds.  Fences  are  pasted  and  pla- 
carded by  patent  medicine  venders;  and  the  border- 
ing lands,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  read,  arc  suborned 
to  a  blaze  of  advertising.  One  may  travel  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent,  and  rarely 
be  out  of  sight  of  a  billboard,  while  many  of  the 
States  still  permit  the  defacement  of  rocks  and 
trees.  We  have  become  so  used  to  being  ordered 
to  smoke  Roscoe  Conkling  cigars,  or  give  Castoria 
to  our  children,  that  we  forget  the  whole  thing  is 
an  impertinence  of  the  grossest  sort.  The  po*try 
of  life  is  turned  into  prosaic  push,  and  God's  land- 
scapes compelled  to  repeat  the  slang  of  trade.  The 
bargain  store  has  gone  far  enough  when  it  mo- 
nopolizes a  whole  page  of  our  daily  paper;  it  is  too 
much  to  demand  of  the  public  to  tolerate  its  pre- 
tentious advertisements  at  every  quarter  mile. 

The  nuisance  might  be  abated  by  a  general 
agreement  not  to  trade  with  those  people  whose 
wares  are  offensively  advertised.  When  such  an- 
nouncements do  not  pay  they  will  cease  of  their 
own  accord.  State  law  should  regulate  and  restrict 
advertising  within  reasonable  limits.  No  man  has 
a  natural  right  to  be  offensive.  He  has  a  right  to 
make  known  his  skill  as  a  manufacturer,  and  his 
enterprise  as  a  trader.  From  this  standpoint  a 
good  deal  may  be  granted.  There  might  be  an 
advertising  area,  outside  of  each  city,  so  located 
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as  to  annoy  no  one;  which  might  serve  as  a  source 
of  information  to  buyers,  as  well  as  a  possible 
source  of  amusement.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  present  system  has  not  been  pushed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  of  little  value  as  an 
advertisement.  Possibly  the  advertising  mischief 
is  beginning  to  remedy  itself.  It  is  suggested  that 
in  granting  franchises  to  street  cars  they  should 
also  be  specifically  forbidden  to  use  their  cars  for 
advertising  wares  and  shows.  To  tax  a  bad  thing, 
however,  gives  it  a  certain  legal  right  to  exist.  If 
it  is  wrong  it  should  be  done  away  with;  if  it  is 
right  it  should  be  endured.  The  government  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  the  liquor  business,  and 
it  has  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  by  giving  the 
saloon  a  legal  existence. 

Over  one  year  ago  The  Independent  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  England  agitation  had 
secured  from  Parliament  a  practical  act,  confer- 
ring* on  Edinburgh  the  power  to  decide,  locally,  the 


places  where  advertisements  could  be  permitted. 
This  permission  had,  in  1896,  been  refused,  as 
a  "whim  which  could  not  pass  into  serious  legis- 
lation." A  second  application  declared  "advertis- 
ing rivalry  to  be  a  great  evil,  threatening  to 
destroy  the  amenity  of  the  city."  Edinburgh  in- 
sisted on  its  rights  to  be  a  city  "eminently  beauti- 
ful" to  visitors.  In  this  country  legislatures  must 
be  compelled,  by  insistent  demands,  to  legislate  for 
similar  local  self-protection.  The  spirit  of  the  press 
is  unanimous  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
people  are  nearly  as  unanimous.  Disgust  is  uni- 
versal; but  whether  apathy  is  also  universal  is  the 
question.  We  need  a  ringing  cry  of  denunciation — 
a  note  that  our  lawmakers  will  understand  and  heed. 
Give  us  relief  from  the  incessant  roar  of  trade,  and 
the  impudent  blazon  of  rival  venders.  The  inter- 
ests of  valuable  commercial  transactions  cannot  be 
injured  by  protecting  our  landscapes  from  deface- 
ment and  our  public  vehicles  from  "store  talk." 


The 
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By    Sir    Edwin  .  Arnold 


Gods 


In  midst  of  Suph  ere  yet  the'^sTason  breaks, 

Between  the  winds  a  belt  of  calm  will  stretch 

Under  that  burning  arch  of  day,  those  nights 

Spangled  with  stars.    There  idle  hangs  the  sail, 

Dead  drops  the  useless  pennon  at  mast-head; 

From  the  deck-seams  oozes  the  pitch,  the  planks 

Burn  the  bared  foot ;  the  sea  smokes  in  the  sun. 

And  ill  its  hot  and  oily  glass  there  swim 

Strange  shapes  that  love  the  warm  brine  and  the  calm: 

Water  snakes,  green  and  gold,  or  ringed,  or  pied. 

Or  mottled,  like  a  pard,  yellow  and  black; 

Some  with  |||iarp  muzzle,  some  with  foul  flat  heads 

And  fiendish  eyes;  then  monstrous  sea-jellies, 

Purple  and  russet,  silvery  gray  and  pink. 

With  filmy  oars  and  mouths  which  ope  and  close. 

Pant  their  slow  passage  through  the  salt.    Soon  comes 

Amidst  them,  as  a  ship  through  bladder- wrack. 

The  great  gray  robber-shark,  his  black  fin  hoist 

Like  pirate's  sail,  and  slimy  belly  of  pearl ; 

A  spear-blade  gleaming  as  it  cuts  the  blue. 

The  little  fishes  fly,  save  one  bold  sort 

Striped  motley,  with  long  snout,  which  is  the  slave 

And  lick-plate  of  the  shark,  seeking  for  him 

Food,  that  the  little  fish  may  leavings  eat; 

No  shark  so  hungry  that  will  swallow  him. 


♦The  Voyage  of  Ithobal. 
New  York. 


By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A..  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.     G.  W.  Dillingham  Co., 


Si8  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  IN  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL 

Along  the  heaving  hyaline  there  lie 

Ropes  of  thick  sea-grass,  yellow,  black,  and  red. 

Torn  by  the  teeth  of  storms  from  ledge  awash 

Along  the  coast;  if  we  shall  nearly  look, 

A  thousand  myriad  little  mariners 

Die  on  that  drifting  wreck,  small  shell-fishes 

Who  made  their  tiny  houses  beautiful; 

Strange  creatures,  like  sea  blossoms  having  lips 

On  every  leaf,  that  built  upon  the  rock. 

And,  like  poor  mortals,  thought  their  world  would  last; 

Now  drive  they  outcast  with  their  broken  house. 

Oft  spake  we,  she  and  I,  of  this  strange  strife 
By  the  high  Gods  decreed  'twixt  life  and  death. 
Where  living  tx)  be  slain  we  slay  to  live. 
And  all  which  Isis  gives  Amenti  takes. 
By  the  Seven  Nameless  Ones !  she  said  a  word 
Wise  to  my  mind,  one  morning,  while  we  rowed 
Nigh  "The  Two  Brothers"  in  the  belt  of  calm. 
Beneath  that  windless  morning  on  the  waves 
A  flock  of  sea- fowl  seated  wide  and  far 
Made  the  sea  white ;  for  leagues  and  leagues  they  rocked 
On  the  smooth  sob  o*  the  deep,  screaming  for  joy 
Of  living  and  the  lust  of  prey.    I  spake: 
**See  yonder  gluttons  of  the  wing  and  beak  I 
How  glad  and  fair,  yet  are  they  murderers 
Who  spy  huge  shoals  of  homely  guiltless  fish 
Hastening  to  spawn,  and  qircumvent  them  here. 
And  swallow  at  a  gulp  mother  and  seed. 
Father  and  milt ;  for  one  day  of  bird  life 
Destroying  thirty  myriad  lives  of  fish  I 
Shall  this  be  justice  here?  hath  Thoth  known  all? 
God  Melcar,  ahd  Queen  Ishtar  and  Great  Bel?" 

But  reverently  she  fetched  her  fetish  forth 
And  laid  it  to  her  lips,  and  murmured  "Lord  I 
To  see  the  ways  of  Gods  await  new  eyes." 


Origin  of  Species  in  Plant  and  AnimaF 

By     ^    Prince  "^    Kropotkin 

The  main  points  which  Darwin  and  Wallace  tion  plays  a  very  important  part  in  fixing  the 
had  so  much  difficulty  to  prove  are  now  estab-  variations  which  continually  appear  among  both 
lished  truths.  Nowadays  there  is  almost  no  man  plants  and  animals.  But  the  naturalist  is  no 
of  science  who  would  not  admit — even  at  the  longer  satisfied  with  these  statements.  He  wants 
risk  of  being  excommunicated  by  some  Church  to  know  (as  Darwin  himself  wanted)  the  cause 
— that  all  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  have  of  the  variations  which  we  call  "accidental."  Are 
been  slowly  evolved  in  the  course  of  ages  out  of  they  really  "hap-hazard,"  or,  maybe,  do  they  take 
a  common  stock  of  simplest  organisms;  that  new  certain  definite  directions — ^partly  under  the  in- 
species  are  evolved  still;  and  that  natural  selec-  fluence  of  environment,  and  partly  under  the 
guidance  of  previous  evolution  ? 

*The  Nineteenth  Century.  An  immense  amount  of  work  is  being  done  now 
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in  this  domain;  and  it  is  a  growing  conviction 
among  biologists  that,  at  least  as  regards  plants, 
there  is  not  one  single  organ  which  could  not  be 
modified  in  a  permanent  way  by  merely  altering 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  light,  moisture, 
and  especially  nutrition,  under  which  the  plant  is 
reared  at  certain  early  periods  of  its  development 
A  few  examples  will  better  illustrate  what  has 
been  achieved  in  this  direction. 

Beginning  with  the  lower  organisms,  Cham- 
berland  and  Roux  proved  in  1883  that  the  mere 
keeping  of  bacteria  in  an  antiseptic  substance  will 
totally  modify  them.  A  new  species  will  be 
created,  which  will  differ  both  in  form  and 
physiological  functions  from  its  ancestor — a 
species  which  will  propagate,  retaining  its  new 
characteristics.  L.  Errera  on  the  other  side  has 
proved,  not  only  the  powers  of  adaptation  of  cer- 
tain fungi  to  new  media,  but  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  their  adaptations  as  well — the  new 
generation  thriving  much  better  in  the  new  me- 
dium to  which  it  has  adapted  itself  than  in  the 
medium  in  which  its  ancestors  formerly  used  to 
grow;  and  the  researches  of  Professors  Kleb, 
Ray,  and  Schostakowitch  upon  some  other  fungi 
further  confirm  and  develop  these  views.  It  may 
only  be  remarked  that  although  these  researches 
on  lower  organisms  are  considered  by  biologists 
as  quite  conclusive,  and  applicable  to  higher 
organisms  as  well,  they  do  not  very  much  appeal 
to  those  who  are  not  specialists  in  these  branches. 

However,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  taken 
from  the  higher  plants.  The  experiments  of  Gas- 
ton Bonnier  are  especially  striking.  By  trans- 
planting several  plants  from  a  valley  to  an  Alpine 
level  in  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  or  vice  versa, 
he  entirely  changed,  in  one  single  generation, 
both  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant  and  its  inner 
structure.  Both  were  rendered  "Alpine"  in  a 
plant  taken  from  the  valley,  and  vice  versa;  and 
new  races  or  varieties  adapted  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings— "incipient  species,"  to  use  Darwin's 
words — were  thus  obtained  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  environment. 

During  the  last  few  years  Bonnier  has  made 
his  experiments  even  more  conclusive  by  sub- 
mitting plants  to  artificial  cold  and  excessive 
moisture — permanent  in  some  experiments,  and 
alternating  with  warmth  and  dryness  in  others. 
In  this  way  he  transformed  valley  plants  into 
thftir  Alpine  varieties  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  months. 

Another  series  of  equally  successful  experi- 
ments was  made  by  Bonnier,  in  order  to  see 
whether  Fontainebleau  plants  cultivated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  would  not  take  the 
well-known  characters  of  circum-Mediterranean 


vegetation,  due  to  the  special  climate-conditions 
of  the  region  (woody  stems;  broader,  thicker, 
leather-like  leaves  with  strong  nerves;  and  so 
on).  Two  lots  of  plants,  belonging  to  forty-three 
different  species,  some  of  them  bi-annuals,  but 
originated  in  each  case  from  the  same  individual, 
were  grown — one  lot  at  La  Garde  near  Toulon, 
and  the  other  at  Fontainebleau  in  soil  brought 
from  La  Garde.  Nearly  all  species  of  the  first  lot 
took,  in  the  very  first  generation,  more  or  less  the 
Mediterranean  aspect,  but  none  of  them  showed 
variation  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  Bonnier's  experiments  stood  quite  alone,  they 
would  already  carry  a  considerable  weight;  but 
at  the  present  time  any  number  of  similar  re- 
searches and  experiments  could  be  mentioned — 
all  telling  the  same  tale  of  a  direct  action  of  the 
conditions  of  growth  for  producing  considerable 
and  rapid  adaptive  changes  in  plants.  Joh. 
Schmidt,  for  instance,  obtains  at  will  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  the  leaves  in  the  sea-pea  (Lathy- 
rus  maritimus)  which  characterizes  the  East 
Danish  or  the  West  Danish  specimens  of  this 
species  by  simply  adding  more  or  less  salt  to  the 
water  with  which  he  waters  his  cultures,  or  by 
altering  the  amount  of  exposure  to  sunlight  dur- 
ing germination.  K.  Goebel  shows  the  altera- 
tions which  strong  light  produces  in  leaves,  and 
the  potency  of  the  habitual  inherited  forms.  G. 
Haberlandt,  not  satisfied  with  merely  altering 
the  color  or  the  shape  or  the  number  of  existing 
organs,  creates  a  new  organ  for  the  secretion  of 
water  from  the  leaves  of  a  tropical  liana.  Her- 
mann Vochting,  continuing  hjs  extremely  inter- 
esting researches  into  the  effects  of  low  tempera- 
ture and  considerable  light-intensity,  obtains  in 
this  way  rampant  varieties  of  plants,  and  main- 
tains in  them  a  sexual  reproduction.  De  Vries, 
by  cultivating  a  South  African  composite  plant, 
"Othonna  crassi folia,"  and  its  near  congener, 
"Othonna  carnosa,"  in  both  moist  and  dry  soil 
and  atmosphere,  obtains  two  quite  different  plants. 
W.  Wollny,  taking  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
influence  of  moistilre  upon  the  forms  and  the 
structure  of  plants,  proves  by  experiments  con- 
ducted in  three  separate  conservatories— one  very 
dry,  the  other  very  damp,  and  the  third  of  an 
average  dampness — that  this  factor  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  most  important  modifica- 
tions in  plants,  both  in  their  fonns  and  their 
structure.  In  short,  we  have  by  this  time  a  quite 
solid  body  of  evidence  to  prove  that  in  plants 
adaptive  forms  are  created  by  the  direct  physical 
action  of  environment. 

Two  other  series  of  researches  have  a  bearing 
upon  two  other  important  points  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.    Both  were  made  by  the  Dutch  botan- 
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ist  De  Vries,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  living. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  De  Vries  has  cultivated 
a  great  number  of  so-called  monstrosities,  or 
rather  aberrant  types,  such  as  the  five-leaved 
clover  or  the  many-headed  poppy  (Papaver  som- 
niferum  polycephalum),  of  which  the  stamens 
have  been  transformed  into  a  great  number  of 
carpels,  so  that  the  poppy-head  is  surrounded 
by  a  crown  of  secondary  heads.  It  is  now  a 
favorite  with  some  gardeners.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  new  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained were  carefully  studied  by  De  Vries,  and  his 
conclusion  is  that — taking  the  poppy  as  an  in- 
stance— ^it  entirely  depends  upon  heavy  manuring 
or  not,  upon  the  keeping  the  seedlings  wide  apart 
or  crowded,  and  upon  the  supply  of  temperature 
and  light — upon  nutrition,  in  a  word  (taking 
nutrition  in  its  old,  wide  sense) — whether  we 
obtain  from  the  seeds  of  the  many-headed  variety 
of  poppy  a  similarly  many-headed  progeny  or 
individuals  which  will  only  have  the  rudiments 
of  the  additional  heads. 

De  Vries,  like  most  botanists,  does  not  doubt  a 
moment  that  these  "acquired  characters"  are 
transmitted  by  inheritance  from  the  mother  plant 
to  its  progeny.  Without  such  a  transmission,  of 
which  the  botanist  sees  such  an  abundance  of 
illustrations,  no  cumulative  selection  would  even 
be  possible.  In  fact,  if  a  certain  deviation  from  the 
normal  type — say,  a  five-leaved  clover — has  been 
obtained  by  plenty  of  nutrition,  the  progeny  of 
this  plant  will  give  as  much  as  fifty,  eighty, 
or  even  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  plants  show- 
ing the  same  variation — ^provided  high  nutri- 
tion were  maintained.  Even  in  bad  conditions, 
with  poor  nutrition,  the  many-headed  poppy 
shows  a  tendency  to  reproduce  in  a  succession  of 
generations  the  additional  carpels.  Of  course, 
in  order  to  fix  the  variation,  a  selection  of  two  or 
three  generations  of  best-fed  individuals  will  be 
required.  But  the  accumulation  of  a  newly  ac- 
quired variation  is  so  rapid  that  De  Vries  con- 
siders two  or  three — maximum  five  or  six — 
generations  as  quite  sufficiei^  for  obtaining  the 
maximum  of  possible  variation  of  a  given  char- 
acter. Vilmorin,  as  is  known,  obtained  the  cul- 
tivated carrot  out  of  the  wild  one  in  five  genera- 
tions; Carriere  did  the  same  with  the  radish, 
Buckmann  with  parsley,  and  so  on. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  and  it  has  been  said, 
that  new  races  of  domesticated  plants  and  new 
varieties  obtained  by  botanists  in  special  condi- 
tions are'  not  lasting ;  that  they  retain  their  new 
characters  only  so  long  as  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  bred  continue  to  exist,  but 
they  return  to  their  primitive  form  if  they  are 
let  grow  wild.     But  the  same — we  now  learn — ^is 


true  of  wild  species  as  well.  The  wild  carrot  and 
the  wild  radish  also  cease  in  a  few  years  to  be 
what  they  have  been  for  hundreds  of  generations 
as  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  conditions  of  an 
especially  favorable  nutrition.  The  Alpine  plant 
surely  is  a  very  stable  species  or  sub-species,  but 
it  becomes  quite  a  new  plant  when  it  is  grown  in 
the  lowlands.  It  seems  therefore  that  we  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  species  as 
nothing  else  than  a  temporary  equilibrium  estab- 
lished, under  given  conditions  of  environment, 
between  hereditarily  transmitted  dispositions  (the 
accumulated  result  of  previous  evolution)  and 
the  given  conditions  of  climate,  living  surround- 
ings, and  nutrition — a  variable  function,  the 
mathematician  would  say,  of  these  four  variables. 
This  is,  at  least,  the  conclusion  one  is  forcibly 
brought  to  by  the  study  of  the  researches. 

But  what  else  are  all  other  phenomena  of 
nature?  Are  they  not,  too,  manifestations  of  a 
temporarily  more  or  less  stable  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  various  forces — ^an  equilibrium  which 
sometimes  is  destroyed  in  a  few  seconds  or  in  a 
few  hours,  and  sometimes,  being  itself  a  product 
of  ages,  requires  ages  for  being  altered? 


Experiments  tending  to  prove  that  adaptive 
characters  in  animals  may  be  a  direct  result  of 
their  physical  environment  are  evidently  less 
numerous  than  they  are  for  plants.  Not  only 
are  such  experiments  more  difficult,  but  they  re- 
quire also  accommodations  which  the  zoologist 
seldom  has  at  his  disposal.  Still,  there  are  al- 
ready a  few  researches  which  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject. 

In  lower  animals  variations  are  easily  obtained 
by  altering  their  surroundings.  Thus  Kunstlcr 
has  found  that  with  the  protozoa  a  slight  change 
in  the  conditions  of  their  life,  such  as  the  keep- 
ing of  the  basins  of  the  zoological  garden  all 
the  year  round  under  glass,  results  in  consider- 
able variation  which  renders  certain  species  un- 
recognizable. With  higher  organisms  variation 
must  necessarily  be  slower,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
evident.  H.  M.  Vernon,  who  has  experimented 
upon  something  like  ten  thousand  larvae  or 
**plutei"  of  echinoderms — chiefly  sea-urchins — has 
found  that  the  sizes  of  the  larvae  and  the  propor- 
tions of  their  different  parts  may  be  altered  by 
mere  changes  of  temperature.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  which  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs 
takes  place  be  lowered  to  46  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
be  it  only  for  a  minute,  or  raised  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  the  obtained  larvae  are  by  about  5  per 
cent,  shorter  than  the  average  ones.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  or  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  uric  acid,  be  added  to  the  salt  water 
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in  which  the  larvae  are  bred,  they  will  increase  in 
size  by  from  10  to  15  per  cent.;  and  in  all  cases 
the  proportions  of  the  appendages  to  the  body 
.will  be  altered.  Individuals  which,  if  they  were 
found  isolated,  would  have  been  described  as 
separate  sub-races,  are  produced  by  mere  changes 
of  temperature,  salinity,  and  portion  of  nourish- 
ing substances  in  water. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  A.  Vire  into  the  cave- 
dwelling  animals  of  France,  and  especially  the 
experiments  he  has  made,  under  Milne-Edwards, 
in  a  laboratory  specially  arranged  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  obscurity  of  the  Paris  "catacombs," 
are  still  more  conclusive.  It  is  known  that  the 
animals  which  live  in  caves  and  subterranean 
streamlets  offer  certain  peculiarities.  In  most 
cases  they  are  blind;  their  eyes  have  been 
atrophied,  while  the  organs  of  touch  and  smell 
(Leydig*s  Riechzapfen)  have  taken  a  consider- 
able developmi*nt.  The  animal  takes  altogether 
a  form  so  different  from  its  nearest  relatives 
living  in  broad  daylight  that  the  cave-dwellers 
are  usually  described  by  zoologists  as  separate 
species.  As  to  the  current  explanation  of  the 
cave  forms,  it  is  well  known.  Out  of  countless 
accidental  individual  variations  which  occur  in 
each  species  (slightly  less  developed  eyes,  slightly 
increased  organs  of  the  other  senses),  natural 
selection  has  picked  out,  in  a  long  succession  of 
generations,  those  individuals  which  accidentally 
exhibited  variations  favorable  for  cave-life.  They 
survived  and  left  progeny,  while  those  which  did 
not  exhibit  the  useful  variations  died  out;  an 
explanation,  by  the  way,  which  it  is  easy  to  sug- 
gest, but  very  difficult  to  submit  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  Volumes  have  consequently  been 
written  to  prove  that  such  a  "retrogressive  varia- 
tion" of  certain  organs  offers  no  difficulty  for  the 
theory  of  natural  selection. 

The  researches  of  Vire  lead  the  whole  discus- 
sion in  a  different  channel — that  of  experiment. 
A  few  years  ago  Vire  and  Raymond  discovered  in 
the  Cevennes  caves  two  crustaceans  which  were 
described  by  DoUfus  as  new  species  (Sphaero- 
mides  raymondi  and  Stenasellus  virei).  Both 
crustaceans  had  no  eyes,  but  the  organs  of  touch 
(fine,  movable  hairs)  and  the  organs  of  smell 
(the  Riechzapfen)  had  taken  a  considerable  de- 
velopment. The  latter  were  especially  large  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  common  Asellus 
which  lives  in  the  openrair  little  streams  about 
Paris.  It  was  found  also  that  while  the  common 
Asellus  of  the  streams  has  a  well-developed  eye, 
colored  black,  the  same  Asellus  has  it  much  paler 
when  it  lives  underground,  and  only  a  red  spot 
is  retained  in  the  catacombs;  finally,  there  is  no 
trace  of  an  eye  in  the  Cevennes  Stenasellus.   This 


was  the  result  of  observation.  Then,  since  1897, 
Vire  began  direct  experiments  on  these  animals, 
which  he  continued  in  the  laboratory  opened  in 
the  catacombs.  These  experiments  are  only  at 
their  beginning,  but  still  they  have  already  given 
some  important  results.  Placed  in  the  open  light, 
the  Niphargus  virei,  which  is  colored  in  rose, 
becomes  covered  in  a  few  weeks  with  pigment 
spots  of  a  beautiful  brown  color,  thus  rapidly 
returning  to  its  ancestral  form.  On  the  other 
side,  the  gray-green  pigment  of  the  common 
Gammarus  puteanus  begins  to  disappear  after 
a  ten  months'  sojourn  in  the  tanks  of  the  labora- 
tory, and  with  most  specimens  it  disappears  en- 
tirely after  a  twenty  months'  stay  in  obscurity. 
As  to  the  growth  of  the  organs  of  touch  and 
smell,  they  were  developed  in  a  common  Gam- 
marus fiuviatilis  kept  for  fifteen  months  in  the 
catacomb  laboratory  (in  forty-three  specimens 
out  of  a  lot  of  forty-six)  so  as  to  attain  nearly 
half  the  size  they  have  in  the  cave  Niphargus. 
The  evolution  of  the  organs  of  smell  began  after 
a  three  months'  stay  in  the  underground  labora- 
tory. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  fifteen 
months  that  the  experiment  lasted  the  eye  had 
not  yet  undergone  any  noticeable  modification. 
Altogether  the  pigment  of  the  eye  seems  to  be 
much  more  persistent  than  the  pigment  to  which 
the  general  coloration  is  due.  We  have  thus,  in 
Vire's  work,  the  first  steps  made  toward  a  real 
study  of  the  origin  of  cave  forms  of  animals;  and 
at  the  very  first  steps  in  this  direction  nature 
was  already  caught  in  its  work  of  making  new 
species. 

A  considerable  amount  of  research  is  being 
made  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  find  out  the 
physiological  causes  of  color  and  coloration  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Every  one  remembers,  of 
course,  the  charming  chapter  Color  and  Environ- 
ment in  Wallace's  Darwinism,  written  from  the 
point,  of  view  of  natural  selection. 

"In  the  Arctic  regions"  [he  wrote]  "there  are  a 
number  of  animals  which  are  wholly  white  all  the 
year  round,  or  which  only  turn  white  in  winter. 
.  .  .  The  obvious  explanation  of  this  style  of 
coloration  is  that  it  is  protective,  serving  to  con- 
ceal the  herbivorous  species  from  their  enemies, 
and  enabling  carnivorous  animals  to  approach 
their  prey  unperceived."  [And  further  on:] 
"Whenever  we  find  Arctic  animals  which,  from 
whatever  cause,  do  not  require  protection  by  the 
white  color,  then  neither  the  cold  nor  tht  snow- 
glare  has  an  effect  upon  their  coloration.  The 
sable  retains  its  rich  brown  throughout  the  Siber- 
ian winter.  .  .  .  Then  we  have  that  thor- 
oughly Arctic  animal,  the  musk-sheep,  which  is 
brown  and  conspicuous;  but  this  animal  is  gre- 
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garious,  and  its  safety  depends  on  its  association 
in  small  herds." 

But  what  about  the  Polar  fox,  it  may  be  asked, 
one  of  the  most  gregarious  animals  in  Steller's 
times? — ^the  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic  birds  which 
surely  need  no  protection  when  they  come  to- 
gether in  scores  of  thousands  to  rear  their  prog- 
eny in  the  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic  lands? — the 
white  Arctic  owls? — or  the  Yakute  horses,  which 
also  breed  in  small  groups  like  the  musk-sheep, 
never  undergo  artificial  selection,  and  yet  display 
that  well-known  marked  tendency  for  a  white 
coating?  So  much  so  that  MiddendorflF,  in  our 
discussions  in  the  early  times  of  Darwinism,  used 
to  make  of  these  horses  a  favorite  argument  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  a  physiological  explanation 
as  against  the  natural  selection  explanation.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  those  Russian  zoologists 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  animals  of  the 
Steppes  are  inclined,  too,  to  look  for  a  physiologi- 
cal explanation  of  the  dusky  and  sandy  colora- 
tion of  these  animals. 

The  matter  is,  however,  beset  with  gpreat  diffi- 
culties, which  one  realizes  in  full  on  reading  the 
honest  statement  and  analysis  of  our  knowledge 
— or,  rather,  our  ignorance — in  these  matters 
which  is  made  by  Miss  Newbigin  in  her  book 
Color  in  Nature  (London,  1898).  We  certainly 
are  bound  to  recognize  that  the  beautiful  colors 
which  we  see  on  the  wings  of  the  butterflies 
and  the  moths  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  physiological  activity  of  the  insect. 

One  fact  relative  to  the  colors  and  the  mark- 
ings of  a  number  of  butterflies  and  moths  is, 
however,  well  established  by  this  time;  namely, 
that  they  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  light  under  which  the 
caterpillars  and  the  pupae  of  these  lepidoptera 
have  been  reared.  Such  researches  were  begun 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  by  Dorfmeister 
and  Weismann,  and  have  been  continued  since  by 
Merrifield  and  Dixey  in  this  country,  Standfuss, 
Fisher,  Urech,  and  a  number  of  other  explorers. 
Mr.  Merrifield  began  his  experiments  in  1887. 
It  is  known  that  many  species  of  moths  and 
butterflies  appear  under  two  different  forms — 
formerly  described  as  two  different  species — one 
of  which  is  bred  in  spring  and  the  other  later  on 
in  the  summer.  This  "seasonal  dimorphism"  is 
widely  spread  in  nature,  and  occurs  even  in 
plants.  Now  Merrifield's  experiments,  in  con- 
formity with  those  of  Weismann,  Standfuss,  and 
others,  have  proved  that  one  of  the  two  seasonal 
forms  may  be  bred  from  larvse  of  the  other 
form  by  simply  altering  the  temperature  under 
which  the  larvae  are  reared.  The  two  seasonal 
forms  differ  both  in  color  and  in  their  markings, 


but,  to  use  Mr.  Dixey's  words,  "the  pattern  or 
outline  of  the  markings  could  be  made  to  vary 
independently  of  the  general  coloring,  and  he  [Mr. 
Merrifield]  obtained  from  the  same  brood  in- 
dividuals showing  summer  markings  with  summer 
coloring,  summer  markings  with  -an  approach 
toward  spring  coloring,  spring  markings  with 
summer  coloring,  and  spring  markings  with  al- 
most the  spring  coloring." 

As  a  rule,  a  cooler  temperature  gave  darker 
colors,  and  cooling  of  the  larvae  without  a  subse- 
quent forcing  of  them  in  a  warm  temperature 
gave  the  darkest  moths.  In  the  common  butter- 
fly, Vanessa  urticae,  a  moderately  low  temperature 
generally  deepened  the  coloring  to  some  extent, 
lowered  the  tone  of  .the  yellow  patches,  and  spread 
the  dark  portions.  It  appeared  moreover  that  the 
size  and,  though  less  markedly,  the  shape  of  the 
wings  were  affected  by  the  temperature  of  breed- 
ing; or,  the  wings  being  somewhat  reduced  in  size, 
the  scales  became  scanty  and  deficient  in  pigment 
so  as  to  show  the  membrane  of  the  wing.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  while  some  cooled 
specimens  of  Vanessa  urticae  bore  resemblance  to 
a  northern  variety,  some  of  the  heated  specimens 
were  like  a  Southern  form,  and  that  (as  was  in- 
dicated by  C.  W.  Barker)  the  rain-period  butter- 
flies of  Natal  differ  from  those  of  the  dry  period 
precisely  in  all  those  directions  in  which  varia- 
tion was  obtained  by  cooling.  Again  we  have  in 
these  experiments  a  peep,  so  to  say,  into  nature's 
ways  of  originating  new  species. 

Finally  we  have  the  well-known  experiments  of 
E.  B.  Poulton,  who  changed  the  colors  of  several 
common  species  of  British  caterpillars  from  green 
.to  various  hues  of  brown  and  gray  by  rearing 
them  amidst  darkened  surroundings  (black  and 
brown  twigs  were  mixed  with  their  food,  or  they 
were  placed  in  dark-painted  boxes,  and  so  on), 
and  the  experiments  of  J.  T.  Cunningham  on 
fishes.  Poulton*s  experiments  are  so  well  known 
to  the  general  reader  from  his  most  interesting, 
popular  book.  Color  in  Animals,  as  also  from  Wal- 
lace's Darwinism,  that  a  mere  reference  to  these 
now  classical  researches  is  sufficient.  As  to  the 
experiments  of  J.  T.  Cunningham,  although  they 
are  less  known,  they  are  also  very  conclusive.  It 
is  known  that  in  most  fishes  the  upper  surface  is 
more  or  less  colored,  while  the  lower  surface 
remains  uncolored  and  has  a  silvery  aspect;  and 
that  this  double  coloration  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  originated  as  a  means  of  protection  for 
the  fishes.  It  evidently  permits  a  fish  not  to  be 
detected  by  its  enemies.  However,  Cunningham 
made  experiments  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
absence  of  coloration  on  the  ventral  surface  may 
not  be  due  to  the  absence  of  light  falling  upon 
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it.  He  consequentiy  kept  a  number  of  young 
flounders  in  two  separate  basins,  one  of  which 
was  provided  with  mirrors  so  as  to  illuminate  the 
lower  surface  of  the  fishes  as  well,  while  the 
other  was  of  the  ordinary  sort.  The  result  was 
that  after  a  time  a  certain  amount  of  coloration 
appeared  on  the  ventral  sides  of  the  flounders  of 
the  first  basin,  first  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
body,  and  then  spreading  both  ways  toward  head 
and  tail.  It  is  true  that  small  spots  of  pigment 
appeared  on  the  ventral  surfaces  of  a  few  fishes 
of  the  second  basin  as  well,  as  they  often  do  in 
nature;  but  the  percentage  of  spotted  individuals 
was  small  and  the  spots  did  not  increase. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  these  researches 
are  only  first  steps  toward  the  foundation  of  a 
science  of  which  the  need  is  badly  felt — the 
physiological  experimental  morphology  of  ani- 
mals. These  first  steps  are  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; but  they  are  very  slow,  and  probably  will 
remain  slow  so  long  as  the  matter  is  not  taken 
in  hand  by  physiologists.  Consequently,  without 
even  attempting  to  touch  upon  the  wide  subject 
of  variation  in  free  nature,  or  of  palseontological 
evidence,  I  will  permit  myself  to  mention  here 
one  set  only  of  observations  taken  from  this  vast 
domain,  because  they  throw  some  additional  light 
upon  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
I  mean  the  well-known  wonderful  collection  of 
land  molluscs  which  wtis  brought  together  by  J. 
T.  Gulick,  and  which  illustrates  the  incredible 
amount  of  variation  that  takes  place  in  the  family 
of  Achatinellae  on  the  small  territory  of  the  Oahu 
Island  of  the  Sandwich  group.  Having  lately 
had  the  privilege  of  examining  this  collection  at 
Boston  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hyatt, 
who  gave  me  full  explanations  about  the  work 
he  is  doing  now  upon  this  collection,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  words  to  what  has 
been  said  about  it  by  Wallace  and  Romanes.  The 
Oahu  Island  has,  as  is  known,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains nearly  forty  miles  long  along  its  eastern 
coast.  Several  valleys  are  excavated  on  the  inner 
slope  of  this  range*  and  each  valley  has  its  own 
representatives  of  the  achatinellae  land  molluscs, 
which  could  be  described  in  full  conscience  as 
separate  species,  more  than  100  in  number,  with 
several  hundred  varieties.  A  broad  valley  sepa- 
rates this  range  from  another  shorter  and  lower 
range  running  along  the  opposite  coast. 

The  doubts  which  the  author  of  Darwinism 
has  expressed  concerning  the  complete  identity 
of  climatic  conditions  in  all  the  valleys  are  prob- 
ably justified.  There  is,  I  was  told,  a  slight  dif- 
ference between  the  maritime  and  the  land  slope 
of  the  first  range,  and  there  is,  so  far  as  informa- 
tion goes,  a  difference  in  the  rainfall  at  one  end 


of  this  range  and  at  its  other  end.  But  when 
one  sees  the  strikingly  minute  and  yet  persistent 
differences  between  the  species  and  varieties — 
each  limited  to  its  own  valley  or  valleys — and 
grows  acquainted  with  Professor  Hyatt's  many 
years*  work  in  order  to  follow  the  molluscs  in 
their  migrations  from  the  maritime  slope  to  the 
different  valleys  of  the  land  slope,  and  next 
across  the  flat  land  toward  the  second  ridge,  and 
sees  the  growth  of  this  or  that  minute  distinction 
in  the  course  of  time  and  migration,  one  cannot 
but  accept  the  explanation  of  Professor  Hyatt. 
Variation  once  having  set  in  a  certain  direction 
has  continued  in  that  direction  so  long  as  condi- 
tions not  unfavorable  for  it  have  prevailed;  and 
isolation,  geographical  and  physiological,  has  pre- 
vented cross-breeding.  On  the  other  side,  on 
examining  the  collection,  of  Gulick,  one  feels 
that  one  must  overstrain  the  potentialities  of  that 
admirable  theory  of  natural  selection  if  one  at- 
tempts to  explain  through  it  the  maintenance 
and  the  growth  of  such  insignificant  yet  persistent 
specific  characters,  as,  for  instance,  the  slightly 
different  markings  appearing  in  this  or  that 
species,  and  gradually  developed  in  the  next  ones. 
We  have  thus  a  solid  body  of  evidence  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and  showing  us  how  varia- 
tions in  the  structure  and  the  forms  of  animals 
and  especially  of  plants  are  arising  in  nature  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  mutual  intercourse  between 
organism  and  environment.  To  this  Weismann 
and  his  "neo-Darwinist"  followers  will  probably 
reply  that  all  these  facts  are  of  little  value,  be- 
cause acquired  characters  are  not  transmitted  by 
heredity.  We  have  seen  that  in  plants  they  are. 
No  botanist  evidently  believes  that  a  scar  in  a 
plant  or  a  mutilation  can  be  transmitted,  any 
more  than  a  scar  in  the  ear  of  a  man  or  a  clipped 
tail  in  a  rat,  which,  as  Celesia  remarks,  is  made 
to  breed  immediately  after  the  tail  has  been 
clipped.  But  the  most  prominent  botanists  are  of 
opinion  that  if  the  equilibrium  between  nutrition 
(in  its  wide  sense)  and  expenditure  has  been 
broken,  and  a  new  adjustment  has  been  produced 
in  the  plant,  this  adaptation  will  be  transmitted 
in  most  cases  by  heredity ;  and  that  so  long  as  the 
new  conditions  last,  the  plant  will  not  have  to 
begin  its  adjustment  afresh  in  each  generation. 
The  effect  will  be  cumulative.  We  are  conse- 
quently authorized  to  suspect — although  proof  or 
disproof  of  this  has  not  yet  been  attempted — that 
something  similar  will  be  found  in  animals;  that, 
for  instance,  the  cave  animals  of  Vire,  born  from 
his  Asellus  specimens  in  the  underground  labora- 
tory, will  not  have  the  eyes  so  developed,  and 
their  olfactory  organs  so  undeveloped,  as  they 
are  in  an  Asellus  taken  from  an  open-air  stream. 
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An  Attempt  to  Improve  the  Human  Species 


The  Herrecourt  Will Jacques  Lefranc Petit  Parlalen 

M.  de  Pierrecourt,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
set  aside  by  his  will  the  sum  of  100,000  francs 
to  be  given  every  year  to  a  pair  of  giants,  his 
idea  being  to  improve  the  human  species.  Per- 
sons of  large  proportions,  men  and  women,  have 
already  written  to  the  Mayor  of  Rouen  frpm  all 
parts  of  the  world,  declaring  their  willingness  to 
marry.  But  the  heirs  of  M.  de  Pierrecourt  are 
attempting  to  break  his  will,  and  therefore  the 
weddings  of  the  giants  are  postponed 

One  of  my  "confreres"  went  to  see  Maitre 
Albert  Menus,  the  attorney  of  the  heirs,  who 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  will  push  the 
case  to  the  extreme  limit. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  says,  "there  is  nothing 
more  immoral  than  the  will  of  M.  de  Pierrecourt. 
It  is  an  encouragement  to  marriage  without  love. 
Long  ago  Doctor  Landouzy  showed  the  tendency 
of  giants  toward  phthisis  pulmonalis.  He  has  dis- 
covered in  them  other  morbid  symptoms:  fatigue 
easily  produced,  muscular  weakness,  neurasthenia, 
headache,  etc.,  etc.  The  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man species  dreamed  of  by  M.  de  Pierrecourt 
would  therefore  not  be  realized,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  pair  of  giants  would  pro- 
create no  prodigy  in  regard  to  size." 


Size  and  Disease "  Doeteur  Ox" La  Science  (Parish 

If  M.  de  Pierrecourt,  as  it  appears  from  the 
text  of  his  will,  imagines  that  he  is  contributing 
to  the  improvement  of  the  French  race,  I  am  sorry 
to  be  compelled,  in  the  name  of  physiology,  to 
enter  a  protest;  although  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  city  of  Rouen  with  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased  philanthropist,  I  am  bound 
to  advise  her  against  encouraging  what  will  be  a 
futile  attempt.  According  to  Noel  and  Chapsal* 
"Un  grand  homme  n*est  pas  un  homme  grand." 
This  grammatical  rule  medical  observation  would 
extend  to  the  conclusion  that  "Un  homme  grand" 
is  not  necessarily  a  vigorous  or  a  sane  man,  and 
that  in  most  instances  he  is  a  sick  man. 

What  is  a  giant — a  true  giant?  He  is  a  being 
who,  being  exempt  from  all  defects  in  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  his  organization,  exceeds 
notably  in  size  the  other  adult  beings  of  the 
same  species.  The  giant  thus  defined,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  he  is  possibly  an  imaginary  individ- 
ual, must  show  that  the  structural  harmony  of 


♦Noel  and  Chapsal  are  authors  of  the  grammar 
in  use  in  French  schools.  The  rule  declares  that  a 
man  of  great  attainment  is  not  a  man  of  great 
size. 


his  various  organs  is  plainly  normal,  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  development  of  his  size. 

As  a  rule  physical  vigor  and  ability  to  resist 
causes  of  destruction  is  very  far  from  being  pro- 
portional to  the  size,  and  we  know  that  the 
length  of  a  giant's  life  is  shorter  than  the  aver- 
age. Doctor  Landouzy  has  been  confirmed  in  his 
conclusion  that  giants  are  not  only  peculiarly 
susceptible,  but  are  predisposed,  to  phthisis. 

Many  other  morbid  symptoms  are  discoverable 
in  giants:  susceptibility  to  fatigue,  muscular 
weakness  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
muscles,  lack  of  nervous  strength,  asthenia  in  the 
largest  sense,  neurasthenia  in  all  its  most  ordi- 
nary forms,  depression  of  spirits,  headache,  etc. 

Properly  speaking,  giantism  is  a  disease.  An 
American  physician.  Doctor  Dana,  long  ago  gave 
out  the  opinion  that  many  so-called  giants  were 
cases  of  excessive  pathological  development 
rather  than  cases  of  excessive  physiological 
growth.  According  to  Professor  Brissaud,  giant- 
ism is  nothing  else  than  acromegalia.  Acro- 
megalia, or  hypertrophy  of  the  extremities,  is,  as 
its  name  indicates,  an  aflfection  characterized  by 
the  excessive  development  of  hands,  feet  and 
head;  its  victims  are  subject  to  nervous  troubles, 
to  violent  headaches,  and»even  cerebral  torpor. 

M.  Brissaud  has  demonstrated  that  the  combi- 
nations of  giantism  and  acromegalia  are  far  from 
being  uncommon,  and  that  the  general  symptoms 
of  each  one  of  these  diseases  are  observed  also 
in  the  other.  According  to  M.  Brissaud,  acro- 
megalia is  the  giantism  of  adults,  while  giantism 
is  the  acromegalia  of  the  adolescent.  The  giant 
whom  M.  Brissaud  studied  began  to  develop  ex- 
cessive proportions  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  passed 
the  medical  examination  for  the  military  service, 
he  was  two  meters,  twelve  centimeters  tall.  Until 
he  was  thirty-seven  his  health  remained  good. 
At  that  time  the  symptoms  ©f  acromegalia  and 
deformity  appeared,  and  when  M.  Brissaud  saw 
him  ten  years  later  his  whole  body  was  at  the 
same  time  colossal  and  deformed.  With  his  arms 
falling  below  the  knees,  his  body  bent  forward,  his 
prominent  chin  and  cheeks,  he  had  the  appear- 
ance, as  he  also  had  the  clumsy  gestures,  of  a 
great  anthropoid  ape. 

Giants  begin  by  being  giants  to  become  acro- 
megalics. If  we  add  that  according  to  some 
authorities  acromegalia  constitutes  a  backward 
step  toward  the  anthropoid,  we  must  conclude 
that  M.  de  Pierrecourt  has  taken  a  peculiar  way 
to  regenerate  the  Norman  race. 
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The    Determining    Causes    of   Genius 

By  Cesare  Lombroso 


Sometimes  surrounding  influences,  with  predis- 
position and  hereditary  transmission,  determine 
the  form  that  genius  shall  take.  So  Darwin,  St. 
Hilaire,  Raphael,  Bach,  ahd  the  Bernoullis,  were 
bom  of  naturalists,  painters,  and  mathematicians, 
and  lived  among  them,  finding  in  atavistic  ten- 
dency and  surrounding  intellectual  atmosphere, 
the  first  cause  of  their  later  work.  But  this  is 
not  a  general  rule;  on  the  contrary,  geniuses, 
particularly  the  scientific,  show  a  tendency  to — I 
might  say-— dissimilar  heredity,  by  means  of  which 
sons  are  as  different  as  possible  from  their  par- 
ents. Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  a  descendant  of  rigid 
Puritans. 

Sometimes  the  environment  alone  and  at  large, 
particularly  economic  and  social  conditions,  causes 
geniuses  to  follow  their  definite  bent.  Many  a 
great  jurist  has  lived  in  Italy,  where  crimes  and 
litigations  are  very  frequent,  and  warlike  Pied- 
mont has  been  the  cradle  of  many  a  famous  war- 
rior. Among  the  Hebrews,  who  were  and  are 
great  merchants,  students  of  economics  are 
numerous:  recall,  for  example,  C.  Marx,  Ricardo, 
A.  Loria,  L.  Luzzati. 

He  who  analyzes  biographies  of  great  men  will 
find  that  in  most  cases  the  determining  cause  of 
creative  direction  lies  in  the  combination  of  in- 
dividual tendencies,  with  a  very  strong  sensorial 
impression  made  at  a  time  not  far  from  puberty. 
Stuart  Mill,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  studying  his  father's  History  of  India, 
that  his  genius  and  passion  ^or  historical  and 
economic  events  began  at  that  time. 

Darwin,  at  eight,  while  he  had  already  a  great 
passion  for  collecting  plants  and  animals,  fancied, 
or  rather,  invented,  and  told  to  a  schoolmate,  the 
story  that  he  could  change  the  hue  of  flowers  by 
sprinkling  plants  with  colored  solutions.  It  was 
a  mere  story,  but  it  shows  that  from  those  early 
years  he  had  observed  the  variability  of  plants. 
The  germ  of  that  idea,  which  was  to  dominate  his 
whole  life,  was  concealed  in  this  puerile  fiction 
that  afterward  became  a  reality.  The  great  Eng- 
lish naturalist  believes  that  his  having  seen  at 
that  time  an  account  of  a  journey  around  the 
world,  which  greatly  interested  him,  caused  him 
to  long  for  trips  to  far  countries,  and  to  travel, 
in  later  days,  on  the  Beagle. 

Sir  William  Herschel  was  a  player  who  had 
learned  by  himself  languages  and  mathematics. 


♦The  Monist 


without  any  special  end  in  view.  His  having  seen, 
at  twenty-one,  the  field  of  the  sky  through  a  tele- 
scope, struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  made  a  tele- 
scope himself. 

Lalande,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  composed 
dramas  and  novels  at  the  age  of  ten;  later,  he 
aimed  to  be  an  eloquent  lawyer:  but  when  an 
astronomer  made  him  observe  the  great  eclipse 
of  1748,  he  felt  his  passion  for  astronomy,  and 
became  an  astronomer,  too;  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  at  that  time. 

Boerhave  was  intended  to  be  a  clergyman,  and 
he  took  his  degree  of  divinity.  The  idea  of  cur- 
ing an  ulcer  that  vexed  his  hand,  roused  in  him 
his  first  passion  for  medicine. 

Lalande,  Lagrange,  Young,  thought  of  them- 
selves as  classical,  literary  men,  until  either  as- 
tronomical instruments  or  demonstrations  in 
geometry  came  accidentally  into  their  hands;  and 
Gianni,  a  stays-maker,  became  a  poet  after  read- 
ing Ariosto's  poems. 

To  many  a  genius  the  first  impulse  has  been 
given  by  feminine  beauty.  Petrarch,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  was  drawn  to  poetry  and  a  life  of 
genius  by  the  first  sight  of  Laura. 

Dante  declares  in  his  writings  that  he  was  in- 
spired by  his  meeting  with  Beatrice  in  his  early 
youth. 

Bums,  a  shepherd,  who  had  been  already  in- 
spired by  his  mother's  folk-songs,  wrote  his  first 
poem  at  fifteen,  for  love  of  a  young  girl. 

Sometimes  religious  passion  takes  the  place 
of  erotic  excitement.  Lacordaire  was  roused  by 
his  first  communion,  and  Rapisardi  relates  that,  at 
thirteen,  an  ode  to  St.  Agatha  started  the  long 
series  of  his  poems. 

The  great  essential  in  these  instances  is  that 
they  all  belong  to  childhood  or  pubescence.  Youth 
is  in  a  condition  of  latent  explosibility,  ready 
to  burst  out  under  the  pressure  of  every  influ- 
ence, whether  of  scientific  theories,  or  of  artistic 
enthusiasm,  or  of  misfortune,  or  of  strife.  Adult 
man  is  thrown  into  the  midst  of  new  surround- 
ings, new  habits,  new  individuals,  but  they  do 
not  find  such  a  quick  echo  in  his  soul,  because 
his  way  is  settled,  he  has  sentiments  and  ideas 
of  his  own  and  may  hardly  be  influenced. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  that  time  a  tremendous  over- 
flow of  life  is  prepared  and  organized  and  per- 
turbs the  being,  enveloping  it  as  in  a  sort  of  coil, 
which  can — at  least  temporarily — drag  the  feeble 
to    their    ruin,    but    exalt    the    strong    to    giddy 
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heights;  because  at  this  age  of  complete  recon- 
struction and  transformation  of  the  organism, 
the  psychical  centers  are  the  most  affected.  This 
proves  the  truth  of  a  great  writer's  sentence,  that 
he  who  never  created  anything  in  his  youth,  will 
never  create  anything  later.  Now,  in  this  giddy 
movement  it  is  natural  that  any  most  energetic, 
though  formerly  latent,  activity,  breaks  its  way, 
particularly  when  the  electric  shock  of  a  special 
sensation  has  first  thrust  it,  in  that  direction 
toward  which  it  naturally  tended. 

What  happens  transitorily  in  normal  people 
would  happen  on  a  larger  scale  in  geniuses ;  such 
an  organic  revolution  is  more  pronounced  and 
more  manifest  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  criminals 
and  the  insane.  The  insane  indeed  show,  above 
all  in  their  psychopathies,  a  keen  resemblance, 
almost  an  identity  in  the  process  of  the  formation 
of  mad  intellect,  with  that  of  genius  ideas  in 
men  of  genius. 

Sometimes  one  notices  that  the  influence  on  the 
creation  of  genius,  as  well  as  the  determination 
of  folly  or  religious  conversion,  did  not  concur 
with  the  time  of  puberty,  but  happened  even  long 
before,  as  in  De  Quincey.  Some  geniuses  are  so 
strangely  precocious  that  infancy  and  youth  are 
confused  in  them.  Mozart  was  a  composer  at 
?ivt\  Gassendi,  a  preacher  at  four;  Picodella 
Mirandola  knew  several  languages  at  ten,  and 
Kotzebue  wrote  his  first  comedy  at  three.  This 
prococity  is  often  shown  by  negroes  and  Esqui- 
maux, and  is  evidently  a  degenerative  character- 
istic, as  criminals  present  it  (31-45  per  cent,  of 
the  cases). 


Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  fertilizing  im- 
pressions of  genius  are  received,  apparently,  much 
later  than  in  youth.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  circumstances  prevented  fertile  contact 
from  taking  place,  or  such  contact  found  a  quite 
unprepared  individual  and  was  therefore  unfruit- 
ful. 

In  some  of  thesQ  instances  the  influence  of 
puberty  was  a  most  important  one,  but  stayed 
latent;  it  did  not  at  once  determine,  but  pre- 
pared for  the  bursting  out  of  a  genius's  vocation, 
which  happened  only  later,  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

Therefore,  while  society  cannot  be  held  abso- 
lutely responsible  for  births  of  genius,  because 
too  many  independent  factors  are  required  for 
its  formation,  it  must  be  held  responsible  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a  great  influence  in  causing  genius 
to  take  a  direction  and  follow  a  line,  because 
almost  all  of  the  deep  impressions  which  strike 
a  boy  in  his  youth  are  excited  by  the  environ- 
ment which  surrounds  him.  That  is  why  great 
geniuses  of  Italy  were  for  a  long  time  bound 
to  classicism  and  painting;  as  in  the  Hebrew  race 
they  were  bound  to  mathematics,  philosophy,  and 
political  economy:  in  Piedmont,  particularly  to 
war ;  in  Germany,  to  commerce  and  industry ;  and 
in  America,  to  inventions  and  practical  applica- 
tions. If  business  or  military  glory,  or  something 
else,  be  a  constant  and  general  tendency  of  a  peo- 
ple's spirit,  the  impression  thereof  which  strikes 
a  boy  of  genius,  will  cause  him  to  be  an  Edison 
rather  than  a  Galileo;  a  Ferrari  or  Titian  rather 
than  a  Stanley. 


The     King    Alfred     Millenary 

By  Professor  F.  Tork  Powell 


On  the  i8th,  19th  and  20th  of  September  this 
year  in  the  old,  famous  and  beautiful  city  of 
Winchester  there  was  held  a  solemn  Commemora- 
tion of  the  millenary  of  King  Alfred's  death.  A 
huge  bronge  statue  of  the  hero  by  Thornycroft 
has  been  set  up  and  unveiled;  there  were  lectures 
and  addresses  delivered  by  notabilities  in  Church 
and  State,  in  learning  and  letters.  The  town 
that  Alfred  loved  was  in  high  festival,  her  hon- 
ored guests  were  warmly  welcomed  and  the  great 
occasion  signalized  by  processions,  illuminations 
and  banquetings  in  which  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
from  the  children  in  the  schools  to  the  aged  poor 
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from  the  workhouse,  had  their  share.  Nor  were 
the  citizens  and  the  Guildhall  allowed  to  bear  the 
responsibility  alone;  the  bishop  of  the  ancient 
diocese,  the  dean  and  canons  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Swithin,  the  head  master  of  the  famous 
and  ancient  College  of  St.  Mary  did  their  part. 
Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  were  present  to  line 
the  streets  and  furnish  the  glad  music  of  their 
bands.  The  historic  sites  preserved  in  the  modem 
county-town  that  succeeds  without  a  break  to  the 
little  market-fort  of  the  Belgae  were  all  in  turn 
visited  and  reviewed — the  remains  of  the  abbeys, 
new  and  old,  of  the  Episcopal  palace  of  Wolve- 
sey,  what  is  left  of  the  castle  of  the  King,  the 
venerable  West  Gate  of  the  city.    The  pleasant 
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and  antique  hospitality  of  St  Cross  was  as  freely 
dispensed  as  ever.  The  playing  fields  of  Wyke- 
ham's  College,  the  paradise  and  close  of  the  ex- 
quisite cathedral,  once  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  now  to  the  Trinity;  the  beautiful 
view  from  the  King's  House  which  led  Charles 
II.  with  characteristic  feeling  for  art  to  plan  a 
series  of  gardens  that  should  rival  Versailles  in 
magnificence  and  outstrip  it  in  the  beauty  of  their 
surroundings,  were  all  duly  admired.  Winchester 
is  determined  to  do  her  best  to  honor  him  whom 
Gibbon  was  not  afraid  to  style  "the  greatest  of 
English  kings,"  one,  too,  especially  associated 
with  her  own  history.  The  callous  and  stupid 
neglect  of  the  past  is  to  be  amply  atoned  for, 
and  the  generation  that  is  of  all  since  Alfred's 
most  unlike  his  is  prepared  to  do  the  highest 
honor  to  his  name  and  fame. 

Delegates  from  the  English,  Scottish  and  Irish 
universities  were,  of  course,  present,  and  with 
them  stood  scholars  especially  sent  from  the  sis- 
ter universities  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  India,  as  well  as  from  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  list 
of  leading  Englishmen  that  formed  the  committee 
for  the  celebration  also  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the 
Mayors  and  Provosts  of  many  other  towns  attend- 
ed in  their  Old  World  and  picturesque  panoply. 
The  Commemoration  was  indeed  one  that  appeals 
to  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Alfred's  literary  work  is  far  better  known  and 
appreciated  now  than  it  could  be  at  the  last 
Alfred  celebration,  half  a  century  ago.  The 
tongue  he  spoke  and  wrote  is  understood  now  as 
it  was  not  then,  his  versions  and  his  originals 
have  been  studied  since  to  no  small  purpose.  We 
look  back  fondly  to  the  King  that  helped  so 
greatly  to  make  the  mother  tongue  we  speak  fit 
for  high  and  deep  thought,  apt  to  record  exact 
facts,  able  to  express  all  that  can  be  expressed 
in  language,  to  the  painful  student  who  did  so 
much  in  his  far-off  day  to  make  the  rough  speech 
of  two  or  three  millions  of  yeomen  and  fishermen 
the  noble  tongue  of  more  than  a  hundred  million 
of  their  descendants  in  the  two  most  powerful 
and  progressive  nations  of  the  world,  and  half  a 
dozen  rising  English  commonwealths,  and  the 
business  and  political  tongue  of  some  two  hundred 
million  more  of  other  blood  and  other  races*. 

Again,  the  details  and  the  significance  of 
Alfred's  life  and  actions  are  probably  better  un- 
derstood now  than  ever  before  since  his  own 
days  and  the  days  of  his  son.  We  can  really 
estimate  the  importance  of  his  work  and  the 
difficulties  in  his  way,  perhaps,  even  better  than 
Qlbbgn  hjmsplf,  cprtainly  more  completely  than 


William  of  Malmesbury.  Our  very  distance  from 
him  brings  his  greatness  out ;  he  towers  among  his 
contemporaries  and  we  see  him  afar  off  at  his 
full  height,  the  mighty  tree  that  tops  its  fellows 
in  the  distant  forest.  Of  course,  Alfred  has  never 
been  forgotten,  no  child  that  reads  but  knows  his 
name  as  that  of  a  gentle  King  that  met  adversity 
bravely  and  gave  peace  and  justice  to  his  coun- 
try. Not  all  our  long  line  of  English  rulers  from 
Egbert  to  Victoria  have  left  their  names  in  the 
popular  memory:  local  memory  has  preserved  a 
few,  the  Confessor  will  not  be  forgotten  at  West- 
minster, nor  Henry  II.  at  Woodstock,  nor  Henry 
VI.  at  Eton,  but  King  Canute,  King  John,  old 
King  Harry,  Queen  Bess,  Oliver,  good  Queen 
Anne,  Dutch  William  and  honest  George  III.  are 
known  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
land.  In  Alfred's  case  fond  legendary  remem- 
brance of  "The  Truth-Teller,  England's  shepherd 
and  Englishmen's  darling,"  is  amply  justified  by 
historic  facts,  clear  and  well  attested. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  given  us  accurate  and 
scientific  editions  of  Alfred's  own  books  and  of 
the  early  books  about  him — Dr.  Sweet's  Orosius 
and  Pastoral,  Dr.  Sedgefields'  Boethius,  the  Laws 
edited   by   Dr.   Liebermann   and   Dr.   Turk,   the 
Dialogue  by  Professor  Napier,  Asser  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Stevenson  and  the  Old  English  chronicles  by 
Dr.  Earle  and  Mr.  Plummer,  as  well  as  the  many 
rich  materials  furnished  by  the  editions  of  the 
Latin  and  French  chronicles  to  be  found  in  the 
Rolls  Series,  the  British  Museum  charters  and 
Mr.  Keary's  catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins.    .    . 
Of  Alfred's  early  life  a  few  significant  facts 
are  noted.    He  came  of  a  fine  stock  on  his  moth- 
er's side,  for  Osburh,  the  daughter  of  Oslac,  the 
King's  cup-bearer,   was  well   born  and  a  good 
woman.     He  was   bom   at  the   royal   estate  of 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  848,  not  many  miles  from 
Oxford.    His  childhood  was  remarkable.    He  was 
first  sent  at  the  age  of  five  to  Rome  to  Leo  IV. 
by  his   father,  probably  with  the  idea  that  the 
special  papal  benediction  and  consecration  of  this, 
his  favorite  and  most  promising  son,  would  mark 
him  out  by  evident  tokens  for  the  eventual  suc- 
cession and  so  secure  that  the  brothers  should 
succeed  each  other  rather  than  that  the   realm 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  child-king.     The 
boy  was  but  seven  years  old  when  he  journeyed 
home  with  his  father,  who  had  brought  him  out 
a  second  time  in  855  to  the  Pope,  his  kindly  god- 
father. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year 
and  took  to  himself  a  wife,  Ealswith,  daughter  of 
Alderman  Ethelred  Mucil  of  the  Gainas,  a  woman 
of  Mercian  royal  blood  on  the  side  of  her  mother, 
Eadburh,  he  was  already  apt  for  the  duties  of  his 
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rank  as  a  big  landowner  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  call  to  the  active  life  came  very 
soon  after  his  wedding,  and  from  this  year,  868, 
till  he  died,  thirty-two  years  after,  Alfred  was 
ceaselessly  busy. 

In  the  brief  leisure  secured  by  an  exact  ar- 
rangement of  the  day's  duties,  Alfred  and  his 
scholars  set  to  work  to  translate  into  English, 
for  clerks  and  laymen  alike,  the  books  the  king 
thought  would  be  of  most  use — Orosius,  his 
sketch  of  the  world's  history  and  geography. 

In  891  the  Danes  met  a  crushing  blow  in  their 
defeat  by  the  Dyle,  in  the  Low  Countries,  at  the 
hands  of  the  gallant  Carling  king  Arnold.  Haes- 
ten,  the  boldest,  wildest,  and  most  determined  of 
their  leaders,  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Wessex  and  secured  the  assistance  of  many  of 
the  Wickings  that,  were  drawing  off  from  the 
Prankish  domains,  hopeless  of  further  success 
there.  The  attack  was  well  planned  and  cleverly 
and  boldly  carried  out;  full  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  foolish  neglect  of  the  Kentish  men,  who 
had  left  unclosed  the  forts  that  were  meant  to 
guard  the  southeast  coast;  but  tlie  fate  of  Eng- 
land was  secure  as  long  as  Alfred,  or  the  son 
and  daughter  he  had  trained  carefully  in  his  ways 
and  set  to  work  to  carry  out  his  policy,  should 
remain  at  the  helm  of  England.  Haesten  and  the 
fleet  leaders  made  repeated  raids  and  dangerous 
incursions,  but  they  were  defeated  in  detail,  pur- 
sued on  their  marches,  beset  in  their  strongholds ; 
the  whole  kingdom  was  confident  in  the  king;  his 
aldermen,  his  bishops  and  the  shire-levies  stood 
by  him  manfully.  Haesten  fought  well;  he  was 
desperate;  it  was  his  last  cast  for  a  great  prize. 
The  settled  Danes  foreswore  their  obligations  in 
favor  of  their  kinsfolk  and  gave  succor  and  sup- 
plied soldiers  to  the  invaders,  but  the  inevitable 
end  came,  and  Haesten  and  his  followers  were 
forced  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  went  off  to  Ice- 
land to  found  a  family  there  and  make  a  new 
home.  Other  Wickings  tried  to  settle  for  a  time 
in  Ireland  or  Scotland;  some  went  back  to  Nor- 
way to  be  met  by  the  stern  rule  and  heavy  hand 
of  Fairhair  and  forced  to  live  peaceably  or  fly 
to  settle  in  the  new-found  lands  of  the  far  north- 
west. By  896  the  king  was  free  again  to  go  on 
with  the  ordinary  labors  of  his  toilsome  life.  The 
losses  of  the  war  in  money,  stock  and  men  (made 
heavier  by  the  murrain  and  plague  that  had  lately 
afflicted  the  land)  had  to  be  repaired.  Councils 
were  held,  the  whole  business  of  peace  was  re- 
sumed. 

Four  more  years  of  toil,  and  then,  worn  out, 
as  we  may  suppose,  by  his  unceasing  exertions 
and  by  the  inroads  of  the  disease  that  had  weak- 
ened his  hardly^ried  frame,  Alfred  fell  ill  and 


died  on  October  26th,  900.  He  had  begun  the 
task  of  reabsorbing  the  Danish  settlements  in 
South  Britain  into  his  own  all-English  kingdom, 
but  he  was  not  to  live  to  see  more  than  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  successful  progress  by  which  his 
children  and  grandchildren  realized  his  idea. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  Alfred's  achievements 
as  commander.  The  conditions  of  the  Danish 
war  were  such  as  the  English  organization  was 
ill-fitted  to  meet,  the  heathen  fleets  composed  of 
scores  of  boats,  manned  by  forty  or  fifty  war- 
riors each,  could  move  far  faster  along  the  coast 
with  a  fair  wind  than  the  English  levies  could 
follow.  The  crew  of  such  a  fleet,  disciplined, 
hardy,  veteran  fighters,  accustomed  to  face 
emergencies  deftly  and  to  act  swiftly  at  word  of 
command,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  dis- 
orderly and  unskilled  levies  of  any  single  shirc. 
These  fleets  could  combine  and  separate  easily, 
their  captains  could  plan  simultaneous  attacks  on 
various  quarters  at  a  given  time.  They  would 
land  in  a  convenient  estuary,  run  up  a  stockade 
to  defend  their  ships,  raid  the  neighborhood  of 
horses  and  cattle,  slaves  and  spoil,  sally  forth 
mounted  on  the  stolen  English  horses,  riding  by 
night  and  day  along  their  chosen  roads,  to  fall 
upon  defenseless  districts  and  outflank  the  slower 
defenders.  They  were  hard  to  fight  with,  difficult 
to  keep  in  touch  with,  dangerous  to  attack.  By 
means  of  two  or  three  fortified  stations  on  the 
coast  they  were  able  to  master  broad  stretches 
of  country,  whence  they  could  draw  supplies  in 
safety,  while  they  were  able  at  any  time  to  sally 
forth  swiftly  and  silently  upon  the  lands  be- 
yond.   .    .    . 

Of  Alfred's  bodily  presence  and  features  we 
have  no  account,  his  biographers  unfinished 
sketch  of  him  does  not  help  us,  but  of  the  char- 
acter and  bent  of  his  mind  there  is  much  evidence 
in  his  own  words.  He  thought  boldly  and  clearly 
on  intellectual  things  as  he  did  in  practical  mat- 
ters; he  had  devised  for  himself  a  "clothes"  phi- 
losophy long  before  Carlyle;  his  Theory  of  Nobil- 
ity, namely,  that  the  right  nobility  is  in  the  mind, 
was  the  one  which  afterward  found  warm  accept- 
ance from  Sordello  and  from  his  pupil,  Dante;  he 
had  grasped  the  law  of  causation  with  as  great 
dialectic  skill  as  the  latter  school  men  and  divines; 
to  better  ethical  purpose,  in  thoughts  more  ele- 
vated he  reasoned  high. 

Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will  and  fate. 

He  conceived  as  spiritually  of  God,  as  did  the 
Eastern  Sage  of  old.  "He  is  wisdom,  He  is 
reason  itself,"  he  said. 

To  the  statesman  and  warrior  that  saved  his 
own  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  preserved  her 
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national  individuality,  and  paved  the  way  to  her. 
future  unity;  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters 
that  first  made  of  our  English  tongue  an  avenue 
to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  a  vehicle  for  the 
highest  expression  of  human  thought  that  the 
world  was  then  capable  of;  that  raised  his  ver- 
nacular to  the  rank  of  a  classic  language,  is  due, 
at  least,  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  has 
benefited.  Alfred's  life  was  not  an  easy  one: 
"Hardship  and  grief  not  a  king  but  would  desire 
to  be  free  of  if  he  could,  but  I  know  that  he 
cannot."  He  bade  a  man  do  his  duty  and  look  to 
no  reward  but  God,  but  the  good  report  of  his 
fellows  was  dear  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  greatest 
of  his  time.  A  Northern  contemporary,  one  of 
his  foemen,  possibly,  has  put  this  strong  Teutonic 
feeling  in  a  simple  and  direct  way: 

Cattle  die,  kinsfolk  die. 

Land  and  lea  are  wasted. 
One  thinp:  that  never  dies  I  know — 

Men's  judgment  on  the  dead. 


Cattle  die,  kinsfolk  die, 

And  man  himself  dies, 
But  never  dies  good  report 

Away  from  him  that  won  it. 

And  Alfred  himself  has  recorded  in  well-known 
words  his  heart's  desire:  "This  I  can  now  most 
truly  say,  that  I  have  desired  to  live  worthily 
while  I  lived,  and  after  my  life  to  leave  to  the 
men  that  should  be  after  me  a  remembrance  in 
good  works." 

Surely  to  grant  this  man  his  wish  that  his 
good  works  should  be  held  in  loving  memory  by 
his  own  people  is  but  a  plain  and  grateful  duty, 
and  certainly  his  example  is  not  one  that  we  in 
England,  or  you  in  the  United  States,  can  at  any 
time  or  in  any  way  aflford  to  neglect.  And  to 
bring  Alfred's  good  works  and  noble  example 
clearly  before  the  English-speaking  world  is,  I 
take  it,  the  real  object  of  this  Millenary  Com- 
memoration. 


Radiant  Energy:    Tie  Deepening  Mystery 
of  Matter  and  Its  Newly- Discovered  Properties 

Various  articles  recently  published  in  Current  Literature  [see  Vol.  XXX.,  pp.  27,  135  f£ 
and  441  ff.  (Jan.,  Feb.  and  April,  1901),  and  Vol.  XXXL,  pp.  1941,311  f.,  338  f.,  411  f.  (Aug., 
Sept.  and  Oct.,  1901)],  on  the  rapidly  accumulating  discoveries  respecting  Cathode,  Rontgen,  and 
Becquerel  rays,  and  on  the  singular  properties  of  the  newly  dicovered  light-bearing  substances 
(radium,  polonium,  etc.),  have  attracted  such  attention  that  it  seems  desirable  to  present  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  state  of  present  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  The  article  by  the 
eminent  Cambridge  physicist,  Professor  Thomson,  gives  this  with  respect  to  the  emanations 
from  the  Crookes'  tube,  while  Mr.  Heilig  states  accurately  what  has  been  learned  by  the  French 
investigators  regarding  metallic  emanations. 


fAe  History  ofX-Ray  IniMstigatlon . .Joaeph  John  Tkomao/i.. Harper's 

When  a  current  of  electricity  is  sent  between 
two  wires  fused  in  a  glass  tube  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted  until  the  air  pressure  is 
only  an  exceedingly  small  fraction,  say  one-ten- 
thousandth,  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  tube 
presents  a  very  striking  and  varied  appearance. 
Confining  our  attention  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  wire  by  which  the  current  leaves  the  tube 
(this  wire  is  called  the  cathode),  we  find  a  velvety 
glow  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  wire; 
next  to  this  comes  a  space  called  the  dark  space, 
which  is  almost  dark,  and  whose  boundaries  run 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  wire  forming  the 
cathode;  outside  the  dark  space  the  gas  is  lumi- 
nous for  some  distance,  this  luminous  portion 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  negative  glow. 

So  far  we  have  been  describing  the  appearance 
of  the  gas  left  in  the  tube,  but  the  gas  is  not  the 


only  source  of  light,  for  the  glass  in  the  part  of 
the  tube  near  the  cathode  glows  with  a  vivid  phos- 
phorescence, the  color  of  which  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  glass  of  which  the  tube  is  made.  If 
the  glass  is  soda  glass,  the  light  given  out  is  a 
bright  yellowish-green,  while  with  lead  glass  the 
light  is  blue.  It  is  to  the  cause  of  this  phos- 
phorescence that  we  wish  to  call  attention  in  this 
article. 

The  study  of  the  cause  of  the  phosphorescence 
on  the  glass  was  commenced  by  Pliicker  in  1859, 
and  carried  on  with  great  vigor  by  Hittorf  (1869) 
and  Goldstein  (1876)  in  Germany,  by  Crookes 
(1879)  ^"  England,  and  by  Puluj  in  Austria.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  phosphorescence  was 
produced  by  something  coming  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cathode,  for  a  solid  placed  between 
the  cathode  and  the  walls  of  the  tube  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  tube. 
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The  cathode  rays  have  many  very  interesting 
properties.  They  heat  up  a  body  on  which  they 
fall,  and  by  concentrating  them  by  using  a  bowl- 
shaped  cathode,  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  may  be 
raised  to  a  white  heat,  glass  melted,  and  even  a 
diamond  charred.  Again,  the  rays,  when  they 
strike  against  an  object,  tend  to  push  it  away, 
the  object  behaving  just  as  if  it  were  struck  by 
a  stream  of  particles  coming  from  the  cathode. 
The  phosphorescence  of  the  glass  of  the  tube  is 
an  example  of  a  very  general  phenomenon,  for 
very  many  substances  when  struck  by  the  rays 
phosphoresce  brightly,  giving  out  a  light  peculiar 
to  the  substance :  for  example,  the  rare  earth 
yttria  emits,  when  exposed  to  these  rays,  light 
having  a  peculiar  citron  band  on  its  spectrum, 
and  it  was  by  the  characteristic  light  given  out 
under  these  rays  that  Sir  William  Crookes  was 
able  to  study  and  isolate  some  of  the  rarer  ele- 
ments. Again,  some  substances,  such  as  common 
salt,  experience  a  peculiar  change  in  color  when 
exposed  to  these  rays;  crystals  of  rock-salt  be- 
come a  pretty  violet-blue,  looking  almost  like 
gems.  An  even  more  subtle  change  is  produced 
by  the  rays  in  some  mixtures  of  salts,  such  as  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  calcium  with  a  little 
sulphate  of  manganese.  This  mixture  is  not  al- 
tered in  appearance  by  the  rays,  but  for  some 
time  after  its  exposure  it  bursts  into  a  vivid 
greenish  glow  when  slightly  heated.  A  piece  of 
tarnished  copper  is  rapidly  cleaned  by  the  rays. 
They  produce,  too,  a  very  remarkable  change  in 
the  rarefied  gas  in  the  tube  as  they  pass  through 
it;  for  this  gas,  which,  when  the  rays  are  not 
passing  through  it,  is  an  insulator,  becomes  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity  as  soon  as  it  is  traversed  by 
them ;  the  path  of  the  rays  is  marked  by  luminosity 
in  the  gas,  and  can  thus  be  followed  by  the  eye. 

By  means  of  this  luminosity,  or  by  the  phos- 
phorescence on  the  glass,  it  can  easily  be  proved 
that  although  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
path  of  the  cathode  rays  is  a  straight  line,  it  is 
not  so  when  the  rays  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  magnet;  this  makes  the  path  curved,  and 
bends  it  up  or  down,  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force. 

The  most  widely  known  property  of  the  cathode 
rays  is  that  of  producing  Rontgen  rays;  the 
cathode  rays  are  the  parents  of  the  Rontgen  rays, 
for  the  latter  are  produced  whenever  the  cathode 
rays  strike  against  a  solid  obstacle.  The  cathode 
and  Rontgen  rays  have  many  points  of  resem- 
blance ;  they  both  affect  a  photographic  plate,  they 
both  cause  substances  against  which  they  strike  to 
phosphoresce,  and  they  both  make  gas  through 
which  they  pass  a  conductor  of  electricity.  The 
-^.thode  rays,  too,  have  some  power  of  penetrat- 


ing opaque  solids,  though  this  is  small  compared 
with  that  possessed  by  the  Rontgen  rays;  the 
essential  differences  between  the  two  rays  are 
that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  not  deflected  by  a 
magnet,  nor  by  an  electric  force,  nor  do  they 
carry  with  them  a  charge  of  electricity. 

Physicists  until  three  or  foiy  years  ago  were 
very  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  cathode  rays;  the  German  physicists,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  held  that  these  were  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  waves  in  the  ether,  with 
which  matter  had  nothing  to  do.  The  English 
physicists  were,  I  think,  unanimous  in  regarding 
the  cathode  rays  as  due  to  particles  of  gas  charged 
with  negative  electricity,  and  projected  with  great 
velocity  from  the  cathode:  they  pointed  out  how 
readily  this  view  explained  the  mechanical  and 
thermal  effects  produced  by  the  rays,  and  their 
deflection  by  a  magnet.  Varley  in  1870  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  occurrence  of 
such  particles  in  the  electric  discharge,  though 
it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  he  was  referring 
specifically  to  the  cathode  rays.  The  charged 
particles  were  used  by  Crookes  to  explain  and 
co-ordinate  the  very  striking  results  obtained  by 
him  in  his  experiments  on  this  subject. 

Interest  in  this  controversy  was  much  stim- 
ulated by  a  discovery  made  by  Hertz  in  1892. 
Hertz  showed  that  solids  were  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  absolutely  impenetrable  by  these  rays; 
for  he  proved  that  the  rays  could  pass  through 
gold-leaf  and  produce  phosphorescence  on  glass 
behind  it.  This  seemed  a  formidable  objection 
to  the  view  that  the  cathode  rays  were  charged 
particles,  for  though  examples  of  the  penetration 
of  solids  by  gases  are  not  wanting— for  instance, 
hydrogen  can  readily  pass  through  red-hot  plat- 
inum, and  even  a  liquid  like  water  can  be  forced 
by  great  pressure  through  gold— yet  Hertz's  dis- 
covery was  undoubtedly  much  more  favorable  to 
the  ether  view  than  to  the  particle  one,  as  no 
person  had  suggested  that  these  particles  were 
other  than  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  the  gas  in 
the  tube.  Hertz's  result  received  a  very  beauti- 
ful extension  by  Lenard,  who  made  a  tube  which 
had  in  it  a  small  window  of  very  thin  aluminum 
foil.  Shooting  the  cathode  rays  against  this 
window,  he  found  that  they  penetrated  it  and 
got  outside  the  tube,  where  they  could  be  much 
more  easily  investigated.  Lenard  was  thus  the 
first  physicist  to  cross  the  Rubicon  between  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  tube,  and  for  this 
reason  the  cathode  rays  outside  the  tube  are 
generally  called  Lenard  rays. 

From  this  time,  however,  all  the  evidence  be- 
gan to  go  in  favor  of  the  particle  theory  In 
1896  a  young  French  physicist,  M.  Perrin,  showed 
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that  the  cathode  rays  carried  a  charge  of  nega- 
tive electricity  with  them,  and  in  1897  the  writer 
showed  that  they  were  deflected  by  an  electric 
force  just  as  if  they  were  negatively  electrified. 
After  these  results  it  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  cathode  rays  were  really  negatively 
electrified  particles,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  view,  due  to  the  penetration  of  solids  by 
the  rays,  was  explained  by  some  experiments 
made  by  the  writer  in  1897,  in  which  the  masses 
of  the  charged  particles,  the  charge  carried  by 
them,  and  their  velocity  were  measured.  These 
measurements  showed  that  the  particles  in  the 
cathode  rays  are  not  ordinary  atoms  or  molecules 
at  all,  but  something  very  much  smaller,  for  the 
mass  of  each  of  these  particles  is  only  about 
one-thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, the  smallest  mass  hitherto  recognized.  In- 
vestigations made  by  Wiechert,  Kaufmann,  and 
Lenard  have  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  is 
this  extreme  smallness  the  only  remarkable  fea- 
ture about  these  particles;  for  it  was  found  that 
whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  gas  in  the 
tube,  or  whatever  metal  was  used  for  the  cathode, 
the  mass  of  the  particles  remained  the  same.  Thus 
in  these  particles  we  have  something  possessing 
the  properties  of  ordinary  matter,  having  a  defi- 
nite mass,  which  is  yet  exceedingly  small  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  any  known  element;  the 
particles  of  this  new  kind  of  matter  thus  corre- 
spond to  a  very  much  finer  state  of  subdivision 
than  that  of  ordinary  matter  into  its  molecules. 
The  speed  with  which  these  particles  move  is  also 
a  feature  of  great  interest.  These  speeds  have 
been  measured,  and  are  found  to  be  so  enormous 
that  the  velocity  of  the  swiftest  bullet  is  quite 
insignificant  in  comparison.  The  only  velocity 
with  which  we  can  compare  that  of  these  particles 
is  the  velocity  of  light,  which  is  about  186,000 
miles  per  second— and  cathode  particles  have  been 
observed  in  the  tube  having  a  velocity  as  much  as 
one-third  of  this.  Thus  in  the  tube  near  the 
cathode  we  have  bodies  smaller  than  atoms  mov- 
ing with  prodigious  velocities,  a  state  of  things 
which  recalls  Newton's  corpuscular  theory  of 
light,  according  to  which  light  consists  of  very 
small  particles  (corpuscles)  moving  at  the  rate 
of  186,000  miles  per  second.  Although  this  theory 
of  light  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  Newton's 
conception  is  realized  in  the  cathode  rays;  and  I 
have  ventured  to  call  the  small  particles  which 
constitute  these  rays,  corpuscles. 

Matter  in  the  corpuscular  state  is  not  confined 
to  the  cathode  rays  in  an  exhausted  tube,  for 
when  a  metal  wire  is  made  white  hot  in  a  good 
vacuum,  matter  in  this  state  is  given  oflF.  It  is 
also  given  off  when  the  metal,  instead  of  being 


made  red  hot,  is  exposed  to  a  bright  light.  In 
both  these  cases  we  get  negative  electricity  in  the 
gas  round  the  wire;  in  fact,  whenever  we  have 
negative  electricity  in  a  gas  at  a  very  low  press- 
ure, where  there  is  very  little  matter  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  for  it  to  stick  to,  we  find  the  electricity 
is  carried  by  the  corpuscles.  When  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  is  not  low,  the  corpuscles  get  entangled 
with  and  ultimately  adhere  to  the  molecules  of  the 
gas,  so  that  if  we  wish  to  get  matter  in  this 
corpuscular  state  we  must  remove  as  much  of  the 
gas  as  we  can;  then  we  find  that  the  negative 
electricity  is  always  carried  by  these  corpuscles, 
which  are  of  the  same  kind  however  the  elec- 
tricity may  have  been  produced. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  positive  elec- 
tricity, for  when  the  mass  of  the  carriers  of  the 
positive  electricity  in  a  gas  at  a  low  pressure  is 
measured,  it  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  molecule,  and  to  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  gas  in  the  tube;  thus  positive  electricity  is 
always  found  on  matter  in  the  ordinary  state, 
while  negative  electricity  is  found  on  corpuscles. 
This  difference  between  the  two  electricities  is 
just  that  which  ought  to  exist  on  the  one-fluid 
theory  of  electricity  due  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 
According  to  that  theory,  electricity  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fluid;  when  matter  in  the  ordinary 
state  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  this  fluid, 
it  was  said  to  be  saturated,  and  not  electrified;  if 
some  of  the  fluid  left  it  so  that  it  contained  less 
than  the  normal  quantify,  it  was  charged  with 
electricity  of  one  sign ;  if  some  fluid  came  into  it 
so  that  it  contained  more  than  the  normal  quan- 
tity, it  was  charged  with  electricity  of  the  opposite 
sign.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  electric  fluid 
consists  of  a  collection  of  our  corpuscles,  the  re- 
sults of  our  experiments  would  be  exactly  ex- 
pressed by  Franklin's  one-fluid  theory,  and  it 
would  thus  seem  that  there  is  some  warrant  for 
the  somewhat  discredited  "electric  fluid." 

If  the  material  of  the  cathode  rays  forms  nega- 
tive electricity,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  very 
widely  spread;  wp  have  seen  that  it  occurs  free 
near  white-hot  metals  and  metals  exposed  to  light. 

We  may  suppose  that  it  forms  a  part  of  all 
kinds  of  matter  in  the  normal  state,  and  that  the 
heat  and  light  which  have  to  be  applied  to  metals 
are  only  required  to  get  the  corpuscles  out  of  the 
metal,  and  that  in  the  metal  itself,  even  under 
normal  conditions,  there  are  corpuscles  moving 
freely  about,  and  able  to  carry  heat  as  well  as 
electricity  from  one  part  of  the  metal  to  another. 
There  are  some  substances  which  are  perpetually 
emitting  cathode  rays  without  the  need  of  any 
stimulus  from  heat  or  light.  This,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Becquerel,  is  the  case  with  uranium 
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and  its  compounds ;  the  property  is,  however,  pos- 
sessed to  an  enormously  greater  extent  by  a  new 
substance  discovered  by  Professor  and  Madame 
Curie,  and  called  by  them  radium,*  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  mineral  pitchblende.  Its  prepara- 
tion is  very  difficult  and  laborious,  as  from  several 
tons  of  pitchblende  only  a  few  grammes  of  radium 
can  be  obtained.  This  substance  has  been  shown 
by  its  discoverers  to  emit  corpuscles,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  velocity  with  which 
the  corpuscles  are  emitted  is  about  two-thirds 
of  that  of  light,  which  is  double  the  highest 
velocity  we  have  hitherto. been  able  to  give  (even 
with  the  most  powerful  induction  coils)  to  the 
corpuscles  in  an  exhausted  tube.  It  is  one  of 
the  romances  of  science  that  a  harmless-looking 
white  powder  like  radium  should  be  perpetually 
bombarding  its  neighbors  with  projectiles  of  this 
velocity — a  bombardment  which  is  not  always 
harmless,  as  I  believe  there  are  instances  of  sores 
being  caused  by  too  lavish  an  exposure  to  the 
radium  attack. 

Since  corpuscles  are  emitted  by  hot  metals,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  that  very  hot  body, 
the  sun,  may  be  emitting  corpuscles,  some  of 
which  would  strike  the  earth,  where,  stopped  by 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  deflected  by  the 
earth's  magnetic  force,  they  would  produce 
luminosity  in  the  upper  region  of  ^he  earth's 
atmosphere,  which  they  would  make  a  conductor 
of  electricity.  The  consequences  of  such  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  earth  by  corpuscles  driven  from 
the  sun  have  been  investigated  by  Paulsen,  Birke- 
land,  and  especially  by  Arrhenius,  who  has  shown 
that  very  many  of  the  properties  of  the  aurora 
borealis  can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  such  a 
bombardment. 

If  this  view  is  sustained  by  future  investiga- 
tions, we  shall  have  to  regard  the  corpuscles  as 
playing  an  important  part  in  cosmical  as  well  as 
in  terrestrial  physics.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
,  widespread  scope  for  their  action  lends  increased 
interest  and  importance  to  the  investigation  of 
their  properties. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  unity  of  physical 
phenomena  on  the  smallest  and  largest  scale  that 
an  occurrence  apparently  so  exceptional  as  the 
glowing  of  the  glass  in  a  small  tube  should  be 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  most  wide- 
spread phenomena  in  nature,  and  give  the  clue 
to  their  explanation. 
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There  are  mysterious  opaque  metals  that  radiate 
light  all   around   them,  continually,   indefinitely, 


♦See   Current   Literature   for  October,   p.   411. 


and  yet  are  not  consumed.  Some  are  self-lumin- 
.  ous  in  the  dark.  There  are  metals  cold  to  the 
touch  that  yet  send  out  invisible  radiations  that 
will  burn  you  at  a  distance.  There  are  strange 
substances  that  cannot  be  combined  with  any 
earthly  matter,  and  so  tenuous  that  the  moment 
they  are  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  their 
flying  particles  dash  away  into  space  never  to 
return.  The  science  of  the  hour  stands  aghast 
at  these  new  properties  of  matter. 

The  discovery  of  these  substances  and  their 
properties — some  of  which  have  not  been  known 
a  month — began  with  Professor  Henri  Becquerel's 
experiments  with  the  metal  called  uranium.  He 
had  found  that  it  gives  out  emanations  which  he 
first  called  "phosphorescent."  Thirty  years  ago 
M.  Seguin,  the  founder  of  Cosmos,  presented  to 
the  various  learned  societies  of  Paris  a  series  of 
curious  experiments  tending  to  prove  that  all  the 
metals — gold,  iron,  copper,  nickel,  silver — throw 
out  in  every  direction  from  their  surfaces  vapors 
that  are  invisible,  yet  capable  of  producing  chemi- 
cal effects.  M.  Seguin's  theory  and  experiments 
had  been  completely  forgotten  when  the  discovery 
of  M.  Becquerel  brought  them  for  a  moment  into 
prominence  again.  Again,  of  late  years  scientific 
men  have  been  obliged  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  great  number  of  different  substances  act  mys- 
teriously on  sensitive  photographic  plates  by  a 
sort  of  slow  vaporization  of  the  same  kind. 

When  Professor  Rontgen  announced  to  an  as- 
tonished world  that  the  electric  rays  engendered 
in  a  Crookes  tube  (a  glass  tube  in  which  as  nearly 
complete  a  vacuum  as  possible  had  been  made) 
had  the  quality  of  penetrating  opaque  bodies,  so 
that  the  skeleton  of  a  living  person,  for  example, 
could  be  photogrraphed  with  their  aid.  Professor 
Becquerel  asked  himself  if,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
feebleness,  the  phosphorescent  rays  which  he  had 
found  to  emanate  from  uranium  might  not  pos- 
sess analogous  properties. 

Continuing  his  experiments  with  the  uranium 
"phosphorescence"  along  lines  of  X-ray  investiga- 
tions, Professor  Becquerel  discovered  "a  com- 
plete identity  of  effects"  between  them.  His 
uranium  radiations,  as  he  now  called  them,  would 
affect  sensitive  photographic  plates:  they  would 
pass,  like  X-rays,  through  opaque  substances.  TTie 
rays  became  "Becquerel  rays."  and  science  saw 
that  it  would  have  to  deal  with  them. 

With  the  great-mindedness  of  a  savant.  Pro- 
fessor Becquerel  made  all  his  discoveries  public 
property,  detailing  in  successive  communications 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  new  facts  as  he 
found  them.  Soon  the  radiant  energy  of  uranium 
was  far  surpassed  by  that  of  two  kindred  sub- 
stances, found  always  more  or  less  mixed  with 
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each  other  and  uranium — ^polonium  and  radium — 
whose  radiant  proportions  were  discovered  and 
investigated  by  that  admirable  and  unique  young 
married  couple,  M.  and  Mme.  Curie.  Husband 
and  wife  work  side  by  side  in  the  laboratory,  the 
wife  yielding  not  an  inch  in  hard  work  and  mas- 
terful  reasoning.  Their  radium — so  named  be- 
cause of  its  immensely  superior  radiant  energy — 
is  now  calculated  to  be  ninety  times  as  active  as 
uranium. 

M.  and  Mme.  Curie  now  hold  a  "corner"  in  this 
mysterious  metal,  radium.  There  is  not  a  gramme 
— ^not  four  one-hundredths  of  an  ounce — of  pure 
radium  in  the  world,  and  of  this  M.  and  Mme. 
Curie  hold  more  than  three-quarters.  Certain 
French  wholesale  chemists  have  quoted  it — for 
decorative  purposes,  evidently,  to  give  dramatic 
interest  to  their  catalogues — at  30,000  francs  per 
kilo,  but  they  could  not  fill  the  order.  Seen,  as 
the  Curies  keep  it — in  sealed  glass  tubes — it  is  a 
grayish  metal,  broken  into  pieces.  This  is  in  the 
daylight.  Brought  into  a  dark  room  this  grayish 
opaque  and  cold  metal  glows  with  such  intensity 
that  it  is  quite  self-luminous.  The  little  quantity 
that  they  possess  gives  light  enough  to  see  to 
read  a  book  by.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  when  a  lump  of  radium  as  large,  say,  as  an 
apple,  can  be  brought  together  it  will  adequately 
light  the  table  on  which  it  stands,  while  a  still 
larger  quantity  spread  over  a  flat  surface  will  light 
up  a  room.  It  is  eternal  light.  The  metal  is 
not  consumed.    There  is  nothing  like  combustion. 

These  bodies — uranium,  radium,  polonium, 
gadolinium,  samarium,  barium  and  europium — 
emit  luminous  radiations.  They  would  seem  to 
be  emissions  of  corpuscles  that  have  come  to  be 
free  from  every  lien,  and,  flying  out  from  the  par- 
ent body  in  a  state  of  tenuity,  rarity  and  lightness 
that  must  be  almost  supernatural,  they  shine  spon- 
taneously in  the  darkness.  They  are,  then,  masses 
of  matter  composed  of  an  incalculable  number 
of  the  tiniest  kind  of  particles,  united  to  each 
other,  but  yet  susceptible  of  flying  off  from  the 
central  mass  in  every  direction  and  taking  on  a 
brightness  sufficient  to  be  observed  by  the  human 
eye,  or  chemical  qualities  sufficient  to  affect  photo- 
graphic plates  and  other  substances  as  soon  as 
they  become  disengaged  from  similar  molecules. 
In  a  memoir  recently  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris  Professor  Becquerel  cal- 
culated the  loss  of  substance  which  ought  to 
result  to  a  piece  of  radium  shining  thus  in  the 
darkness.  In  calculating  the  loss  of  weight  which 
a  flat  surface  of  this  metal  one  centimeter  square 
(one  centimeter  equals  four-tenths  of  an  inch) 
and  shining  continuously  with  an  appreciable 
glow  ought  to  undergo  in  a  given  time  he  came 


to  the  sensational  conclusion  that  such  a  piece 
of  radium  would  suffer  the  loss  of  less  than  a 
milligramme  (one-seventieth  of  a  grain)  in 
1,000,000,000  years. 

When  Professor  Becquerel  announced  "a  com- 
plete identity  of  effects"  between  the  X-rays  and 
his  uranium  radiations  he  did  not  dream  how  far 
this  identity  of  effects  might  go.  He  began  by 
enveloping  a  piece  of  the  metal  in  paper  and  then 
shutting  it  up  in  a  drawer  in  front  of  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  The  sensitive  plate  darkened.  But 
the  X-rays  have  the  property  of  acting  on  the 
human  skin.  They  cause  disorders  like  burns 
when  concentrated  during  a  certain  time  on  any 
point  of  the  body.  Indeed,  there  Have  been  cases 
in  both  France  and  the  United  States  in  which 
physicians  have  been  condemned  or  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  having  abused  the-  influence  of 
X-rays  on  patients,  sinning,  of  course,  rather 
through  ignorance  than  carelessness.  Again  it 
is  known  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  high,  snowy 
altitudes  disorganize  the  skin.  Alpine  climbers 
return  from  their  ascensions  with  their  faces 
burned,  often  cruelly.  That  these  are  not  ordi- 
nary sunburns,  the  effect  of  heat,  is  shown  by  the 
medical  use  of  certain  chemical  rays  of  sunlight, 
notably  in  the  new  cure  of  lupus.  Now,  the 
radium  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie — although  a  cold 
metal — sends  out  skin-burning  rays  of  this  same 
X-rays  and  chemical  sun-rays  action. 

Two  other  experimenters,  MM.  Walkoff  and 
Giesel,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nige  this  bizarre  action  of  a  metal  which,  itself 
cold,  sends  off  burning  radiations.  M.  Giesel 
wrapped  a  composition  of  radium  and  baryum  in 
a  sheet  of  celluloid  and  laid  it  on  his  arm  for  two 
hours.  The  radiations  acted  through  the  celluloid 
and  made  a  slight  red  burn  on  his  skin.  Two  or 
three  weeks  later  this  red  burn  became  much  more 
inflamed,  and  the  skin  fell.  M.  Curie  recom- 
menced the  experience  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
began  by  wrapping  up  in  gutta  percha  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  baryum.  This  he  allowed 
to  rest  on  his  arm  during  ten  hours.  The  skin 
grew  red  over  a  surface  of  six  centimeters  square, 
the  appearance  being  that  of  a  burn;  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  days  scabs  began  forming,  then  a 
running  sore  that  had  to  be  treated  medically. 

Professor  Becquerel  was  the  next  to  try  these 
burnings  on  himself.  Putting  in  one  of  the  pock- 
ets of  his  vest- a  little  glass  tube  containing  a  few 
decigrammes  of  chloride  of  baryum,  he  carried 
the  dangerous  metal  thus  during  ten  hours.  Most 
of  the  time  the  little  glass  tube  was  contained 
in  a  cardboard  box  made  to  fit  it;  but  it  never 
left  the  vest  pocket  in  which  he  had  first  placed  it. 
Nevertheless  the  radiations  passed  through  tube 
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and  cardboard  box,  woolen  vest,  linen  shirt  and 
silk  undershirt,  and  produced  on  the  professor's 
skin  a  red  mark  of  oval  form.  Twenty  days  after 
the  skin  fell  and  the  sore  had  to  be  treated  with 
oleocalcareous  liniment.  The  mortified  tissues 
were  eliminated  and  the  sore  closed  only  forty- 
nine  days  after  the  action  of  the  radiations  had 
begun. 

Besides  these  rapid  and  more  powerful  actions 
there  have  been  found  to  be  secondary  actions. 
It  is  sufficient  to  hold  in  one's  hand  a  tube  con- 
taining radium,  fir  even  one  of  the  less  radio- 
active substances,  to  have  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  become  hard  and  painful. 

The  strange  properties  of  these  substances  are 
becoming  known  Httle  by  little.  Just  as  the  X-rays 
were  found  to  divide  themselves  up  into  more 
particular  rays  of  very  different  character,  so 
these  radiations  are  complex  and  multiple.  Thus 
europium,  the  newest  of  these  sister  substances 
discovered  only  within  the  last  month,  sends  out 
strong  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays.  M.  and  Mme. 
Curie  have  demonstrated  that  the  radiations  of 
radium  itself  are  identical  with  the  cathode  rays: 
they  charge  negatively  the  bodies  which  they 
strike,  while  radium  in  the  same  time  charges  it- 
self with  positive  electricity.  Professor  Becquerel 
had  shown  that  the  radiations  of  radium  pro- 
pagate themselves — like  the  cathode  rays — with  a 
speed  equal  to  half  the  speed  of  light. 

The  radiations  emitted  by  radium  and  polonium 
are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  Those  eman- 
ating from  radium  may  be  deviated  under  mag- 
netic influence,  while  those  emanating  from 
polonium  go  straight  on  without  deviating.  The 
radiations  of  radium  are  of  two  entirely  different 
species  also,  according  to  M.  Curie,  who — unlike 
Professor  Becquerel — has  discovered  an  undeviat- 
ing  variety.  The  radiations  of  polonium  M.  Curie 
admits  to  be  homogeneous,  never  deviating. 

Stranger  than  all,  however,  is  the  new  property 
— so  new  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
investigations  of  it  at  the  present  moment — called 
the  secondary  radio-activity  of  these  substances. 
Allowing  the  emanations  of  radium  to  fall 
obliquely  on  a  photographic  plate,  it  was  observed 
that  even  the  portion  of  the  plate  lying  directly 
beneath  the  metal  blade  was  impressioned.  The 
secondary  radiations,  therefore,  had  to  traverse 
the  thick  blade  of  metal  to  excite  its  opposite 
face.  At  the  same  time  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  were 
able  to  collect,  over  a  good-sized  piece  of  radium, 
a  gas  that  blackened  mercury  and  possessed  in- 
tense secondary  radio-activity.  It  is  true  that  this 
gas  lost  its  radiant  power  at  the  end  of  a  short 
time.  Then  came  the  strangest  discovery  of  all. 
A  quantity  of  radium  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube 


was  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  full  of  water.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  hours  the  water  took  on  intense 
radio-activity,  even  greater  than  the  original 
radio-activity  of  the  radium  itself.  How  and  why 
this  happens  and  what  it  may  lead  to  no  one 
in  the  world  knows.  It  is  the  last  word  of  exact 
science  with  respect  to  these  mysterious  sub- 
stances for  the  moment. 

What  are  these  substances,  and  why  do  they  so 
differ  from  all  other  matter,  as  we  know  it? 
While  possessed  of  numerous  names  and  qual- 
ities, they  seem  to  be  all  kindred  substances.  They 
are  always  found  more  or  less  together,  in  certain 
rare  earths  found  in  Saxony,  Norway  and  North 
America  (Colorado),  rare  earths  like  those  from 
which  the  mantels  of  incandescent  gas  burners 
are  made.  The  rock  called  pitchblende  often  con- 
tains radium  and  others  of  these  substances. 
These  substances  unite  with  each  other,  with 
family  accord,  but  refuse  with  strange  stubborn- 
ness to  unite  with  most  other  matter.  The 
mysterious  gas  called  helium,  found  so  regularly 
with  them,  absolutely  refuses  to  combine  with  any 
other  earthly  substance.  One  of  these  investiga- 
tors with  whom  I  have  talked  recently,  has  a 
theory  that  the  rarity  of  these  substances  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  sending  off  their 
emanations  uninterruptedly  during  the  millions  of 
years  that  the  earth  has  cooled. 

This  mysterious  gas  has  been  brought  into 
prominence  of  late  because  of  its  supposed  affinity 
for  radium.  Heretofore  it  had  been  celebrated 
for  its  unique  refusal  to  unite  with  any  other 
substance. 

This  gas,  helium,  exists  in  the  atmospheric  air 
in  the  proportion  of  one  two-millionth.  Mr.  John- 
stone Stoney,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  it,  says  that  the  air's  supply  of  helium  is 
kept  up  by  more  and  more  helium  being  always 
brought  up  to  the  earth's  surface  in  the  water  of 
hot  springs,  like  those  of  Ramsay,  Bouchard,  etc. 
These  springs  contain  helium  in  six  thousand 
times  the  proportion  of  its  existence  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Therefore  helium  comes  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  It  comes  to  the  surface  and 
flies  into  the  atmosphere.  From  the  atmosphere 
it  flies  away  into  space,  never  to  return. 

The  stranger,  the  outsider  on  our  earth  that 
had  been  so  long  imprisoned  in  its  depths — no 
one  knows  how — when  once  isolated,  utterly  re- 
fuses to  unite  with  any  earthly  substance,  and 
flees  the  earth  the  moment  it  is  liberated.  The 
other  strange  substances,  with  which  it  is  so 
often  found  and  with  which  alone  it  may  be  found 
willing  to  unite — radium,  polonium,  etc. — send  off 
radiations  that  travel  with  half  the  velocity  of 
light. 
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The  Czar  has  made  his  visit 
to  France,  and  the  occasion, 
altogether  happy  in  its  incidents,  has  given  the 
French  people  great  satisfaction.  The  visit,  says 
the  New  York  Sun, 

signifies  the  continuance  of  the  Russo-Fre'nch 
alliance,  in  the  face  of  the  decadence  of  the  Russo- 
Austrian  alliance  and  the  Triple  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy.  Before  Russia  and 
France  began  in  1891  to  enter  into  close  relations 
France  was  isolated  and  had  comparatively  little 
influence  in  European  politics.  She  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  subdued  or  bullied  by  any  first-class 
power.  The  alliance  with  Russia  increased  the 
Frenchman's  sense  of  security  and  importance  in 
international  affairs.  This  is  perhaps  about  all  that 
France  has  got  out  of  the  alliance,  but  it  is  a  good 
deal.  Russia  has  profited  much  more  by  it,  get- 
ting French  cooperation  in  China  and  large  ioans. 
With  gold  borrowed  at  Paris,  Russia  has  been 
enabled  to  refund  various  old  loans  at  lower  rates 
of  interest,  thus  saving  large  amounts  yearly  and 
getting  huge  sums  to  spend  on  railways  and  other 
industrial  and  strategic  enterprises.  While 
France's  gratifications  have  been  largely  senti- 
mental, Russia  has  profited  greatly  in  cold  cash. 
The  present  visit  of  the  Czar,  with  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  it  generates,  is  to  be  utilized,  it  is 
stated,  for  a  new  Russian  loan  of  $200,000,000.  Ger- 
mans may  take  a  portion  of  it,  but  French  en- 
thusiasm is  expected  to  float  the  rest.  In  spite  of 
the  compliments  of  the. Czar  and  President  Lou- 
bet,  there  are  croakers  who  say  the  dual  alliance 
will  be  short-lived.  It's  one-sided  character  and 
the  restiveness  of  the  French  Socialists  and  Na- 
tionalists are  cited  as  reasons  for  doubting  its  con- 
tinuance. But  the  vast  majority  of  the  French  peo- 
ple wish  the  alliance  to  be  maintained,  and  their 
wish  is  authoritative.  On  the  other  side,  so  long 
as  Russia  gets  nothing  but  benefit  from  it  and  no 
burdens,  the  Czar  may  be  expected  to  be  faithful 
to  his  ally. 

The  same  journal  has  an  account  cabled  from 
St.  Petersburg  of  what  are  described  as  most 
gloomy  conditions  in  Russia's  internal  affairs. 
The  report  is  the  more  significant  as  its  author 
is  a  Frenchman.  He  speaks  of  "a  Nation  dis- 
contented in  every  rank  of  society,  an  Adminis- 
tration more  than  ever  given  over  to  routine  and 
corruption,  a  most  gravely  embarrassed  financial 
situation,  a  Government  at  bay,  that  feels  on 
every  side  the  ground  giving  way  beneath  its 
feet." 


The  quotation  which  follows  is  from  an  edi- 
torial review  of  the  correspondent's  article : 

In  the  outbreaks  that  used  to  occur  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  the  working  people  sided  with 
the  police  and  military  and  sometimes  maltreated 
the  students.  To-day  landed  proprietors,  trades- 
men, workingmen,  and  peasants  have  grievances 
against  the  government,  "and  it  is  hard  to  say 
whose  complaints  are  the  loudest."  In  the  uni- 
versity disturbances  at  Moscow  last  spring  the 
students  had  the  support  of  the  factory  operatives, 
and  the  mobs  were  dispersed  only  after  the  troops 
had  charged  into  them  many  times.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg a  month  later  the  workingmen  tried  to  force 
the  barriers  of  the  capital.  Literary  and  scientific 
men  were  engaged  in- this  movement,  and  M.  Paul 
Milinkoff,  the  historian,  and  Balmont,  the  poet, 
were  arrested.  The  workingmen  were  severely 
dealt  with.  Hundreds  of  them  were  turned  away 
from  factories,  work  shops  and  mines  through 
government  influence.  The  result  was  that  they 
swelled  the  ranks  of  vagabonds,  incendiaries  and 
rioters. 

The  intolerance  of  the  government  in  religious 
matters  is  one  of  the  causes  of  discontent.  The 
Jews  have  always  been  persecuted,  but  their  suffer- 
ings excited  but  scant  sympathy  until  the  Protest- 
ants and  the  Catholics  of  the  Latin  communion 
felt  the  oppressive  hand  of  the  law. 

Travelers,  without  regard  to  rank,  are  harassed 
by  regulations,  of  which  the  inland  passport  sys- 
tem is  the  most  vexatious. 

The  economic  situation  could  not  very  well  be 
worse.  Factories  and  blast  furnaces  are  shut  down 
on  every  hand.  Many  industrial  companies  have 
failed  and  Russian  state  loans  are  quoted  at  from 
five  to  seven  points  less  than  on  the  Paris  Bourse. 
Money  is  very  scarce — the  Russian  subscription  at 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  last  loan  amounted  only  to 
half  a  million  francs.  Incendiarism  is  common — 
houses,  factories  and  forests  are  set  on  fire  so  often 
that  the  saying  is  "1e  coq  rouge'  has  been  let  loose." 
Recent  harvests  have  been  bad,  and  famine  threat- 
ens. Of  the  Czar  the  French  correspondent  says: 
"His  very  isolation  has  something  tragic  in  it. 
Czar  Nicholas  II.  lives  mostly  at  the  very  modest 
chateau  of  Alexandria,  quite  near  Peterhof,  which 
is  so  small  that  even  the  servants  cannot  find  room 
there.  And  doubtless  dark  fears  haunt  him,  since 
by  his  command  the  steamboats  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Peterhof,  along  the  shore  on  which  the 
chateau  of  Alexandria  is  built,  have  had  to  cease 
running.    On  the  4th  (17th)  of  March  last,  the  day 
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of  the  affray  in  the  Place  de  Kazan,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Czar  wished  to  come  and  speak  to  the 
students  in  person  and  ask  them  about  their  griev- 
ances, and  when  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
the  Czar  broke  down  in  tears.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  given  himself  a  year's  respite,  but  that  at  the 
end  of  that  year  he  will  choose  between  the  only 
two  lines  of  policy  possible  henceforth — to  yield, 
or,  as  M.  Sipiaghin  has  it,  *to  terrorize  Russia.' " 

An » article  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  doubts  the  danger  of  Russia's 
predominance  in  European  politics,  but  summons 
many  considerations  drawn  from  the  Russian 
character  to  prophesy  the  Czar's  complete  ascend- 
ancy in  the  East.    Mr.  Ellis  says: 

The  Russians  possess,  more  distinctly  than  any 
other  people,  a  special  mission  of  civilization.  In 
Europe,  it  is  true,  they  have  no  mission;  in  Poland 
and  in  Finland  they  have  not  been  more  success- 
ful than  England  in  somewhat  similar  attempts  to 
rule  peoples  of  alien  civilization.  But  for  her  pe- 
culiar task  of  dominating  those  barbaric  eastern 
peoples  which  are  not  already  in  the  hands  of  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  have  not  already  shown  some 
power  of  civilizing  themselves,  Russia  is  eminently 
fitted.  She  has  herself,  it  is  true,  not  yet  perfectly 
attained  either  the  civilization  of  the  East  or  of  the 
West;  she  has  never  reached  the  level  either  of 
China  or  of  France.  But  even  the  elements  of 
barbarism  in  her  own  life  and  ways,  as  well  as  the 
powerful  Asiatic  strain  in  her  blood,  mark  her  out 
for  the  task  which  naturally  falls  to  her  and  enable 
her  to  blend  harmoniously  with  subjugated  peoples, 
from  whom  British  conquerors,  for  instance,  would 
have  been  held  permanently  aloof  by  lofty  dis- 
dain. But  there  is  more  than  that.  Beyond  any 
other  European  people  the  Russians  possess  a  de- 
gree of  receptivity,  a  radical  humanity  of  feeling, 
a  fund  of  high  idealism,  and  a  sense  of  the  relation- 
ships of  ideals  to  practical  life,  which  cannot  fail 
to  carry  them  very  far.  These  things,  far  more 
than  either  an  outrageous  militarism  or  the  capac- 
ity for  frantic  industrial  production,  in  the  end 
make  up  civilization. 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  comments  on 
the  one  cloud  that  hung  over  the  Czar's  visit: 

If  we  take  these  interchanges  of  courtesies  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  great  nations  simply 
as  events,  they  have"  abundant  points  of  interest, 
quite  apart  from  the  speculations  which  they 
arouse.  There  is  the  one  fact  as  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Czar  and  the  French  President,  which  strikes 
every  observer  as  the  most  characteristic  of  this 
event.  The  shadow  of  anarchism  lies  over  the 
whole  of  the  State  ceremonial.    The  one  personage 


whom  every  loyal  and  patriotic-  Frenchman  and 
Frenchwoman  ardently  desires  to  honor  and  ac- 
claim cannot  be  approached,  except  by  an  entour- 
age of  officials  who  are  preoccupied  with  the  fear 
lest  a  calamity  such  as  has  happened  in  America 
should  befall  their  guest  on  French  soil.  At  one 
time  it  might  have  been  said  that  these  precautions 
were  necessary  because  nihilism  or  anarchism 
aimed  only  at  the  Czar  as  the  representative  of  a 
particular  form  of  government.  But  Carnot  fell, 
and  McKinley  has  fallen,  and  Czar  and  President 
were  exposed  to  the  same  peril.  In  the  absence  of 
this  specter  from  the  feast  French  satisfaction  and 
joy  over  the  meeting:  would  have  been  manifested 
with  all  the  abandon  of  the  French  nature. 

The  SHuaUon  In  South     The   South   American   trou- 
America  bles   smoulder.     Battles   are 

occasionally  fought,  but  do  not  issue  in  definite 
war.  Both  Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  in  dire 
financial  straits.  The  most  interesting  phase  of 
the  complication  is  the  effect  it  may  have  upon 
the  future  relation  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment with  the  South  and  Central  American 
States.  The  Debats  asserts  that  the  end  of  South 
American  independence  is  near  at  hand.  In  this 
opinion  most  of  the  European  journals  concur. 
The  Economist  (London)  gives  a  remarkably 
clear  account  of  the  situation: 

Amidst  the  never-ending  confusion  which  char- 
acterizes South  American  politics  a  question  ap- 
pears to  be  emerging  which  may  prove  of  great 
importance.  It  looks  as  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  at  last  compelled  to  define 
that  protectorate  of  the  Spanish-American  States 
which  it  covers  up  by  calling  it  "the  Monroe  doc- 
trine." Those  States,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
are  always,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  on  the 
verge  either  of  war  or  revolution.  Few  of  them 
are  even  contented  with  their  boundaries,  and  all, 
like  Spain,  and  for  nearly  the  same  reasons,  are 
restless  under  their  constitutions.  Just  at  present 
the  turmoil  is  unsually  brisk.  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia are  actually  at  war,  the  latter  State  also 
endeavoring  to  drag  Ecuador  into  the  quarrel. 
Chile,  strongly  organized,  but  pent  up  between  her 
mountains  and  the  sea,  desires  to  expand,  and 
threatens  by  turns  Peru,  which  she  crushed  in  the 
last  war.  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Bra- 
zil, with  its  huge  bulk,  desires  no  aggrandizement, 
but  fears  the  attack  which  is  invited  by  her  wealth 
and  her  weakness,  and  either  is  or  affects  to  be 
alarmed  or  irritated  by  every  movement  on  the 
continent.  The  Argentine  Republic  seriously 
dreads  Chile,  and,  under  her  military  President, 
makes  wise  but  burdensome  preparations  for  de- 
fense.   On  the  northeast,  the  three  Guianas,  Brit- 
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ish,  French,  and  Dutch,  still  remain  without  front- 
iers scientifically  delimited,  and  arc  liable — as  we 
saw  in  the  Venezuela  affair — to  the  dangerous  and 
sudden  quarrels  incidental  to  that  condition;  while, 
behind  them  all,  distant  yet  never  absent,  towers 
the  gigantic  figure  of  the  American  Union  with  its 
vague  claim  to  protect  them  all  against  the  out- 
side world,  and,  therefore,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
control  them  all. 

As  a  rule,  and  in  ordinary  times,  the  South  Amer- 
ican States  are  allowed  to  revolt,  to  crush  revolt, 
or  to  go  to  war  with  each  other  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion without  interference,  or,  indeed,  notice 
from  the  greater  powers.  The  great  revolution  in 
Brazil,  which  finally  expelled  independent  mon- 
archy from  the  American  continent,  excited  in  Eu- 
rope only  an  intense  curiosity;  not  ten  men  in  ten 
thousand  in  the  great  capitals  -watched  the  war 
between  Peru  and  Chile,  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  Chilean  tyrant  Balmaceda  made  but  a 
faint  reverberation  in  Europe,  while  the  disputes 
between  that  republic  and  Argentina,  which  arc 
very  serious  indeed,  and  are  at  this  moment  weigh- 
ing down  both  budgets,  arc  regarded  here  as  quar- 
rels of  the  frogs  and  the  mice.  Recently,  however, 
a  new  element  has  entered  into  the  question.  The 
route  of  the  projected  Panama  canal  lies  in  the 
petty  State  of  Panama;  the  State  of  Panama  is  a 
federal  fraction  of  Colombia,  and  if  Colombia  is 
defeated  the  control  of  the  route  may  pass  into  new 
hands.  That  concerns  France  directly.  French- 
men owning  the  concession,  and  all  Europe  indi- 
rectly, as  much  of  her  trade  with  the  Far  East  may 
one  day  pass  that  way,  while  to  the  mighty  Union 
of  the  North  it  appears  as  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  The  United  States  must,  if  not  for  the  sake 
of  her  trade  with  Asia,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  her 
communication  by  sea  with  her  own  Pacific  States, 
cut  a  canal  either  through  Nicaragua  or  Panama. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  supposed  to  have  decided 
on  the  former  route,  but  there  is  reason.to  believe 
that  her  ruling  men  hesitate,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  caref\il  surveys,  and  are  growing  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  French  engineers  were 
right,  and  that  the  true  way  to  connect  the  oceans 
is  by  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  At 
all  events,  the  Washington  government  will  not 
suffer  Panama  to  pass  even  temporarily  into  any 
new  hands,  and,  as  there  is  growing  trouble  there, 
has  despatched  warships  to  "protect  American  in- 
terests" in  the  Isthmus.  They  have,  moreover, 
given  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  war 
among  the  South  American  States  proving  dan- 
gerous to  those  interests,  they  claim  the  right  to 
prohibit  war.  They  do  not  as  yet  threaten  to  oc- 
cupy  Panama,  and  are  careful  to  deny  any  ulterior 


designs  on  the  canal  route;  but,  as  that  route  is 
the  most  urgent  and  genuine  of  all  their  "inter- 
ests," it  is  vain  to  rely  upon  their  moderation.  The 
Americans  are  not  an  unjust  people,  but  they  know 
precisely  what  they  want,  and  usually  obtain  it, 
and  the  recent  votes  of  their  Senate  show  that 
they  earnestly  desire  the  canal  and  unfettered  sov- 
ereignty over  it.  They  would  occupy  the  Isthmus 
instantly  if  it  were  threatened  by  any  European 
power,  and  we  feel  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
would  not  consider  its  transfer  to  any  power  not 
as  weak  as  the  Panama  State  a  direct  menace  to  the 
future  of  their  country. 

It  is  quite  useless  in  the  present  position  of  the 
question  to  discuss  the  attitude  which  Europe 
would  assume  if  the  new  circumstances  arose,  but 
we  may  say  a  word  upon  the  attitude  of  the  South 
American  States.  They  arc  considered  in  Europe 
a  negligible  quantity,  but  Europe  knows  little 
about  them,  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  this  is 
the  correct  view.  Though  they  always,  when  in  dif- 
ficulty, fall  back  on  American  protection,  they,  be- 
ing Spanish  and  Catholics,  have  little  liking  for  the 
Teutonic  and  Protestant  power;  they  are  exceed- 
ingly restive  under  its  pretensions;  and  they  might, 
if  seriously  alarmed  for  their  independence  in  for- 
eign affairs,  unite  for  external  defense  in  a  league, 
which  has  often  been  proposed.  Such  a  league 
would,  with  many  weaknesses,  have  certain  advan- 
tages. It  would  be  comparatively  powerless  at  sea, 
especially  now  when  the  Spanish  fleet  has  been 
destroyed,  but  if  the  people  could  bear  a  suspen- 
sion of  trade  for  six  months  their  defeat  would  be 
very  difficult.  They  are  governed  by  a  very  proud 
and  brave,  though  politically  incompetent,  caste, 
who  could  rely  more  or  less  on  the  subordinate 
population,  which  includes  some  fighting  tribes; 
they  would  control  an  enormous  extent  of  fertile 
territpry.  and  they  would  think  that  they  were 
fighting  for  their  entire  future.  They  might  make 
very  large  offers  to  Continental  powers,  which  re- 
gard the  great  American  republic  with  hardly  dis- 
guised suspicion,  and  if  those  offers  were  accepted 
the  task  before  the  Americans,  with  the  enormous 
expenditure  they  always  incur  in  their  wars,  would 
be  a  very  serious  one.  They  will  probably  avoid 
it,  but  as  they  are  very  conscious  of  their  own  gi- 
gantic strength,  and  are  absolutely  determined  to 
be  predominant  on  the  Isthmus,  their  policy  in  the 
next  few  months  will  require  somewhat  careful 
steering.  The  danger  may  die  away  in  an  hour,  as 
South  American  dangers  have  a  habit  of  doing, 
but  the  causes  of  danger  must  always  remain  in 
the  two  great  facts  that  America  requires  dominion 
over  a  canal  which,  wherever  it  is  cut,  will  be  yital 
to  her  prosperity,  but  which  will  not  be  cut  through 
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her  own  territory;  and  that  her  people  insist  on 
protecting  a  large  group  of  States  whose  popula- 
tion, nevertheless,  hold  that  they  have  a  right  to 
entire  independence.  Those  are  two  unalterable 
facts  which  make  of  any  revolution  or  war  that 
affects  Nicaragua  or  Panama  matter  of  serious  mo- 
ment to  the  great  Republic. 


Progress  in  Slam 


The  Siam  of  to-day  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Siam  of  fifty  years  ago.  Every  year  shows  steady 
progress,  according  to  the  London  Times.  Year 
by  year  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  increasing. 
This  year  it  is  believed  there  will  be  a  small 
surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures.  This  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  finances  has  been  brought 
about  by  improvements  effected  in  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  which  have  resulted  in  better  methods 
of  administration  and  collection  of  money.  The 
increasing  prosperity  and  security  of  the  people, 
enabling  them  to  spend  more  for  luxuries,  have 
been  instrumental  in  swelling  the  revenues.  The 
abolition  by  England  of  the  schedules  attached  to 
its  treaty  of  1856,  which  fixed  for  the  whole  coun- 
try the  method  of  assessing  the  land  revenue, 
will  enable  Siam  to  reorganize  upon  a  modem 
basis  her  whole  system  of  taxation. 
Of  the  railroads  in  Siam  the  Times  says : 
The  first  State  railway  projected  in  Siam,  the 
line  from  Bangkok  to  Korat,  was  opened  to  traffic 
a  couple  of  months  ago.  It  has  been  a  costly  af- 
fair in  human  life,  in  money,  in  time,  and  in  litiga- 
tion. This  Korat  line  is  only  260  kilometres  in 
length,  but  it  took  well  over  eight  years  to  con- 
struct. Some  thirty-two  Europeans  and  over  7,000 
coolies  died  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  con- 
struction of  the  line  cost  £1,055,100,  being  at  the 
rate  of  £3.981  12s.  per  kilometre.  Siam  has  pur- 
sued its  railway  policy  without  faltering,  and  at  the 
end  of  September  last  had  expended  a  sum  of  £1,- 
200,000  on  railway  construction  out  of  current  reve- 
nue. At  the  end  of  the  current  year  it  will  have 
reached  £1,620,000.  The  first  half  of  the  Korat 
line,  opened  nearly  four,  years  ago,  will  form  the 
first  section  of  the  main  trunk  line  to  the  North, 
and  the  second  section,  running  as  far  north  as 
Lopburi,  has  just  been  opened  to  traffic!  A  new 
survey  is  being  made  for  the  rest  of  the  route  to 
Chiengmai,  but  meantime  the  energies  of  the  con- 
struction staff  are  being  concentrated  on  the  new 
Southern  line,  which  is  to  be  completed  first.  This 
line  runs  westward  from  Bangkok  to  Ratburi,  and 
then  southward  to  Petchaburi  in  the  Peninsula; 
and  it  will  tap  a  very  fertile  region. 

Siam,  very  naturally,  has  been  passing  through 
an  anti-foreign  period.  Recently  the  King  has 
appointed  a  foreigner  as  the  head  of  the  Siamese 


navy  in  place  of  his  own  brother,  an  act  of  re- 
markable clear-sightedness,  as  discipline  in  the 
navy  had  been  seriously  relaxed. 

Continuing,  the  Times  outlines  the  work  of  the 
Interior. and  Education  departments. 

The  department  in  Siam  with  the  greatest  power 
in  its  hands  is  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  its 
most  candid  friends  admit  that  it  has  done  amaz- 
ingly good  work  for  the  country.  The  past  year 
has  seen  the  inception  of  quite  a  host  of  measures 
of  the  highest  importance  for  the  interior,  several 
of  them  going  a  long  way  toward  changing  the 
status  of  the  people  and  giving  them  a  real  inde- 
pendence; while  by  the  annual  conference  the  Min- 
istry holds  of  the  High  Commissioners  of  the 
various  circles  into  which  the  country  is  divided, 
Siam  is  obtaining  a  constitution  by  a  steady  pro- 
cess of  national  development.  In  addition,  the  pay 
of  the  officials  has  been  greatly  increased  in  many 
instances;  new  gaols,  courthouses,  and  other  offi- 
cial buildings  are  being  erected  all  over  the  coun- 
try; and  the  system  of  provincial  gendarmerie  is 
being  extended. 

Probably  the  most  hopeless  and  inefficient  de- 
partment is  the  Education  Department.  In  the 
current  year  the  amount  spent  on  it  is  nearly 
trebled;  an  English  inspector  of  schools  has  been 
lent  as  adviser  for  some  time,  and  the  result  is  no 
improvement.  As  for  the  adviser,  who  has  drawn 
a  salary  of  about  £1,200  a  year,  it  is  not  alleged 
that  he  has  ever  blundered,  and  he  is  shortly  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  from  which  he  came.  The  mass 
of  the  people  have  always  received  the  elements  of 
education  from  the  Buddhist  priests  in  the  temple 
schools ;  and  for  a  number  of  years  there  have  been 
several  English  schools  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
Siamese  to  obtain  both  an  elementary  and  a  sec- 
ondary education.  They  are  presumably  very  good' 
so  far  as  they  go,  but  the  provision  of  a  thoroughly 
good  education  for  all  who  care  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  permanent 
progress,  and  at  present  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  are  willing  to  take  just  a  little 
trouble  to  improve  their  education.  The  whole 
department  very  badly  wants  overhauling. 


Slaosry  In  ths  Sulus 


The  disgraceful  treaty  made 
by  General  Bates,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  ac- 
cording to  which  slavery,  polygamy,  titles  of 
nobility  and  hereditary  despotism  are  guaranteed 
perpetuation  under  our  flag,  is  beginning  to  reveal 
itself  as  an  impracticable  arrangement,  as  well 
as  the  immoral  one  it  has  all  along  been  known 
to  be.  The  Military  Governor  of  the  Archipelago, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sweet,  writes  to  the  Inde- 
pendent : 
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Since  February  of  1900  the  political  situation 
has  remained  practically  unchanged.  Everything  is 
smooth  and  complaisant  on  the  surface,  but  there 
is  no  desire  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties to  work  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  to  stop 
robberies  and  piracies,  unless  there  is  some  pe- 
cuniary benefit  to  be  derived.  The  more  I  see  the 
workings  of  the  agreement  made  by  General  Bates 
with  the  Sultan,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  any  improvement  in  our  relations 
with  the  Moros,  or  of  a  change  in  their  condition, 
for  the  agreement  simply  prepetuates  conditions 
as  we  found  them.    .    .    . 

The  Sultan  has  just  made  a  trip  to  Singapore. 
While  in  Singapore  he  married,  and  purchased  a 
house  for  $27,000.  This  gives  him  four  wives  and 
twenty  concubines  at  least.  It  looks  as  if  he  was 
investing  his  money  in  Singapore  in  case  of  future 
troubles,  as  he  took  all  his  money  with  him,  as 
well  as  raised  all  he  could  by  arbitrary  and  whole- 
sale fines  just  before  he  left.  The  country  was  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war  when  he  left,  Moro  people 
saying  his  departure  was  due  to  his  fears  of  the 
result.  He  is  not  bright,  but  very  avaricious,  and 
will  do  anything  for  money.  He  has  no  children, 
and  is  exceedingly  unpopular  on  account  of  his 
unjust  and  arbitrary  fines. 

On  his  return  here  he  said  he  had  kept  his  eyes 
open  and  had  learned  much.  He  saw  that  his  isl- 
ands were  the  richest  on  earth,  and  his  people  the 
poorest  and  most  uncivilized.  He  was  full  of  re- 
forms, but  so  far  the  only  evidence  is  in  his  trying 
to  get  his  people  to  brand  their  cattle  and  horses, 
so  they  can  be  traced.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
stop  fining  his  people  money,  but  to  impose  a  fine 
in  arms  instead.  This  would  gradually  dis- 
arm them.  I  have  encouraged  him  in  this  in 
every  way,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it  so  far;  the 
money  fines  go  on  as  before.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  Sultan  has  not  the  ability,  strength,  or  desire 
to  carry  out  any  reform.  The  island  is  divided  up 
into  practically  independent  states  under  different 
chiefs,  wiio  go  to  war  with  one  another  and  force 
their  followers  to  do  the  same;  they  obey  the  Sul- 
tan only  in  so  far  as  it  suits  them.    .    .    . 

Complaints  are  being  received  from  Moros  as 
to  unjust  treatment  from  the  Sultan,  Dattos  and 
others  in  authority,  and  when  they  complain  to  the 
Sultan  they  are  fined  or  can  get  no  redress.  I 
have  investigated  some  of  these  complaints  tor 
my  own  information  and  find  that  justice  as  we 
understand  it  is  unknown.  The  desire  to  get 
money  overrides  all  other  considerations.  As  an 
example  of  justice,  a  Moro  lost  a  carabao  by  theft; 
he  located  the  thief  and  complained  to  the  Sultan, 


who    fined   the    thief   $105.00   and    confiscated   the 
•  carabao. 

At  the  present  instant  the  lower  classes  have 
more  confidence  iii  us,  but  the  Sultan  and  chiefs 
are  obstructive  factors  in  all  our  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  Moro  people. 
They  have  no  honest  desire  for  American  methods 
of  honest  administration,  when  the  whole  people 
will  be  benefited. 

One  paragraph  of  Colonel  Sweet's  report  de- 
serves close  reading  and  ought  to  be  the  occasion 
of  serious  reflection : 

No  trouble  has  arisen  on  account  of  slavery,  but 
is  liable  to  occur  if  there  is  any  unauthorized  med- 
dling. Slavery  is  recognized  by  the  Koran,  so  the 
worst  people  to  deal  with  it  would  be  the  religious 
sects.  Properly  dealt  with,  I  don't  think  it  will' be 
hard  to  stop  slavery,  as  the  owners  get  very  little 
pecuniary  benefit  from  it.  Compensated  emanci- 
pation would  eventually  end  it.  It  is  more  a  ques* 
tion  of  the  dignity  and  prestige  it  gives  to  own 
some  one  over  whom  they  haev  absolute  control 
even  of  life  and  death.  The  death  penalty  is  sel- 
dom exercised;  it  would  be  like  throwing  money 
away,  as  the  slaves  can  always  be  sold  for  some- 
thing. Before  any  move  toward  freeing  slaves  is 
made,  the  right  of  enslaving  people,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  Sultan  and  others  in  power,  should 
be  curtailed.  They  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of 
selling  free  Mohammedan  subjects  as  slaves  if  they 
cannot  pay  their  fines  or  debts,  and,  as  they  can  al- 
ways be  fined,  slavery  is  unlimited. 

Ex-Assistant-Secretary  Meiklejohn,  not  long 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  declared  that  it 
was  preposterous  to  imagine  that  slavery  was 
tolerated  under  the  American  flag.  Others 
affirmed  that  while  in  the  exigency  slavery  might 
be  temporarily  left  unmolested,  it  would  speedily 
be  abolished.  The  Governor  of  Sulu  now  de- 
clares not  only  that  it  still  exists  but  that  the 
enslavement  of  free  men  still  goes  on.  "They 
(the  Sultan  and  others  in  power)  claim  and  exer- 
cise the  right  of  selling  free  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects as  slaves.*'  President  Schurraan  described 
the  Sulu  slavery  as  a  benevolent,  a  patriarchal 
institution;  he  called  it  "a  mild  type  of  feudal 
homage."  Now  Colonel  Sweet  naively  remarks: 
"The  death  penalty  is  seldom  exercised;  it  would 
be  like  throwing  money  away,  as  the  slaves  can 
always  be  sold  for  something."  The  truth  of 
course  is,  as  declared  by  John  Forman,  Clses 
Ericsson,  Featherman  and  other  travelers,  that 
the  institution  we  are  perpetuating  in  the  Sulu 
islands  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  in  de- 
rision of  the  blood  shed  in  the  Civil  War,  is  the 
blackest  type  of  human  slavery. 
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Our  Commercial  Supremacy:  The 

Alarm  over  American  Invasion  of  Foreign  Markets 


Great  interest  has  recently  centered  in  what 
has  been  quite  generally  termed  the  "invasion" 
of  Europe  by  the  United  States.  It  is  a  peaceful 
invasion  withal,  and  a  natural  outgrowth  of  our 
growing  commerce.  This  invasion  consists  al- 
most wholly  in  the  recent  appearance  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  of  the  products  of  American 
manufacture,  for  which  there  is  a  growing  appre- 
ciation. The  situation  has  been  graphically  por- 
trayed by  a  number  of  foreign  writers.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  edi- 
tor of  the  Economiste  Franqais  and  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  College  de  France,  con- 
tributed to  the  Independent  an  article  upon  this 
subject,  in  which  he  outlines  the  situation  thus: 

There  was  a  time  when  America  sent  raw  ma- 
terials, particularly,  to  Europe:  cotton,  wood, 
leather,  copper,  petroleum,  etc.,  and  the  European 
population  experienced  only  benefit  from  these  im- 
portations, and  felt  no  alarm. 

Then  America  began  to  send  various  food  prod- 
ucts, wheat,  corn,  meats  of  ajl  kinds,  or  living  ani- 
mals. This  second  class  of  commodities  was 
received  with  less  unanimous  approval  than  the  pre- 
ceding. In  fact,  there  resulted  from  it  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  all  these  articles  in  Europe,  and  if 
the  mass  of  the  people  found  it  profitable,  Euro- 
pean agriculturalists  were  deeply  stirred. 

Land  rents  fell  perceptibly  in  all  countries  of 
Europe,  and  if  the  American  importations  were 
not  the  only  cause  of  this  decline  they  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  and  they  were  at  least  the  most 
apparent  cause.  England,  by  her  traditions  and 
the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  her  population, 
absorbed  in  manufacturing,  could  still  adhere  to 
free  trade,  but  all  the  continental  countries,  under 
pressure  from  the  landed  proprietors,  powerful  in 
these  countries,  and  from  the  rural  classes,  which 
there  predominated,  believed  refuge  should  be 
taken  in  a  very  vigorous  protection. 

Now,  however,  a  third  period  is  opening  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  continents— that  of  the 
invasion,  or,  rather,  for  the  word  is  too  strong  for 
actual  facts,  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Europe 
by  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  a 
threat  which  brings  forward  serious  problems  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  the  actual  or  recent  facts. 
According  to  American  statistics,  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  developed  enormously 
during  the  past  few  years  and  exportation  in  par- 
ticular has  prodigiously  increased.  In  1900  it  was 
$1,478,000,000.  against  $1,275,000,000  in  1899;  that  is 
an  increase  in  a  single  year  of  about  $203,000,000. 
We  do  not  think  any  nation  of  the  world  ever  made 
such  an  advance  in  one  year. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  ought  to  show 
a  similar  improvement.    They  were  $799,000,000  in 


round  numbers  in  1899;  they  rose  to  $829,000,000 
in  1900,  only  a  very  moderate  increase  of  $30,000,- 
000 — less  than  4  per  cent. 

*The  imports  and  exports  of  metals  arc  not  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  figures;  it  appears  from 
American  statistics  that,  both  in  1899  and  1900,  . 
there  was,  in  the  fluctuations  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  gold,  an  excess  of  imports  amount- 
ing to  $6,000,000  in  1899  and  $12,500,000  in  1900;  on 
the  contrary,  the  exports  of  silver  surpassed  the 
imports  by  $22,500,000  in  1899,  and  by  $26,500,000  in 
1900. 

To  sum  up  this  commercial  situation,  the  United 
States  in  1900  exported  merchandise  worth  $649,- 
000,000  more  than  it  imported;  it  kept  at  home  its 
whole  output  of  gold  and  even  increased  it  further 
by  $12,500,000  from  foreign  countries.  It  must 
have  further  profited  enough  by  the  enormous  ex- 
cess of  its  exportations  of  merchandise  over  its  im- 
ports to  redeem  a  portion  of  the  bonds  of  the 
American  debt,  or  American  railroads,  or  other 
American  enterprises  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  recent 
open  appearance  of  American  banking  houses  in 
the  emission  of  public  loans,  modest,  it  is  true, 
but  both  English  and  German. 

Qeneral  Uneaaineas  Abroad 

The  foregoing  general  outline  of  conditions 
which  have  been  observed  may  be  further  illus- 
trated in  the  quotations  which  follow.  The  first 
of  these  is  from  an  article  by  Geo.  B.  Waldron, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chautauquan.  After  de- 
tailing the  enormous  growth  of  our  export  trade 
already  referred  to  in  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  arti- 
cle, the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  England  has  for  years  been  mistress  of 
the  sea  and  has  governed  the  trade  of  the  world, 
she  met  a  formidable  competitor  first  in  Germanj 
and  now  in  the  United  States. 

From  her  mills  England's  manufactured  goods 
went  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  her  artisans 
prospered  and  her  mill  owners  grew  rich.  Then 
of  a  sudden  there  came  a  rude  awakening.  Side 
by  side  with  her  goods  were  displayed  others  of  a 
different  make.  They  began  to  press  her  in  the 
world  markets;  they  even  appeared  in  the  home 
shops.  Everywhere  she  read  the  legend:  "Made 
in  Germany."  The  slow,  plodding  Teuton  in  his 
quiet,  determined,  methodical  way  had  set  out  to 
achieve  a  world  conquest  by  trade.  He  established 
technical  schools,  his  agents  all  over  the  world 
studied  the  methods  of  success  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  commerce,  his  mills  turned  out  the 
jroods.  The  German  won  his  place  beside  the 
Briton  in  the  world's  markets.  This  was  the  first 
blow  to  England's  prestige. 

Now  comes  the  new  menace  from  America.  If 
it  threatens  England,  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  the 
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recently  victorious  Teuton.  In  five  years  our  ex- 
ports to  England  have  increased  from  $506,000,000 
to  $631,000,000,  or  over  fifty  per  cent.,  while  Ger- 
many takes  about  twice  as  much  as  then,  expand- 
ing from  $98,000,000  to  $191,000,000  in  the  five 
years.  Ten  years  ago  Germany  was  sending  us 
more  than  she  received;  to-day  the  balance  of 
trade  is  $90,000,000  in  our  favor.  Since  1898  she 
has  taken  more  from  us  tha  nfrom  any  other 
nation. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
changed  aspect  which  commerce  abroad  is  show- 
ing •to  the  American  traveler,  yet  it  is  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution.  Quoting  again  from  scat- 
tered paragraphs  in  Mr.  Waldron's  article: 

We  have  invaded  Birmingham  with  our  pig  iron, 
we  are  sending  our  cutlery  to  Sheffield,  and  as 
almost  the  last  straw,  "Welsh"  tin  is  being  made 
in  Wales  from  American  sheets.  Our  tools,  such 
as  hatchets,  axes,  files,  and  saws,  stand  without  a 
peer  in  the  world.  Our  sewing  machines,  bicycles, 
and  agricultural  implements  are  everywhere  in  de- 
mand, and  in  these  goods  we  are  driving  England^ 
and  Germany  from  the  field.  .  .  .  We  can 
deliver  our  iron  and  steel  in  European  markets  for 
less  than  German  or  English  furnacemen  charge  at 
their  very  doors.  Our  factories  can  turn  out  fin- 
ished goods  of  iron  and  steel  so  cheap  that  the  world 
is  calling  for  them  in  preference  to  any  other. 
Sheffield,  the  home  of  the  steel  industry,  is  being 
dethroned  by  Pittsburg.  .  .  .  Dress  goods  of 
American  manufacture  are  also  invading  Europe. 
Superior  in  originality  of  design  and  combinations 
of  colors  in  certain  grades,  they  command  higher 
prices  than  the  local  goods.  We  are  consuming 
more  silk  than  France,  and  are  sending  our  silk 
goods  to  her  market.  American  furniture  has  in- 
vaded England  and  the  Continent.  A  London  pa- 
per thinks  the  Briton  had  better  give  up  the  fight. 
Even  the  office  of  the  up-to-date  Englishman  is 
filled  with  the  American  product:  "One  sits  on  a 
Nebraska  swivel  chair,  writing  one's  letters  on  a 
Syracuse  typewriter,  signing  them  with  a  New 
York  fountain  pen,  and  drying  them  with  a  blot- 
ting sheet  from  New  England.  The  letter  copies 
are  out  away  .in  files  manufactured  in  Grand 
Rapids."  • 

A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  carrying 
this  idea  to  extravagance  remarks  that  the  Eng- 
lishman to-day 

rises  in  the  morning  from  his  New  England  fold- 
ing-bed, shaves  with  American  soap  and  a  Yankee 
safety  razor,  pulls  on  his  Boston  boots  over  his 
socks  from  North  Carolina,  fastens  his  Connecti- 
cut braces,  slips  his  Waltham  or  Waterbury  watch 
in  his  pocket,  and  sits  down  to  breakfast.  There 
he  congratulates  his  wife  on  the  way  her  Illinois 
straight-front-corset  sets  off  her  Massachusetts 
blouse,  and  he  tackles  his  breakfast,  where  he  eats 
bread  made  from  prairie  flour,  tinned  oysters  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  a  slice  of  Kansas  City  bacon, 
while  his  wife  plays  with  a  slice  of  Chicago  ox- 
tongue. 

While  this  caricatures  matters,  there  is  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth  to  be  found  in  such  squibs, 
and  instead  of  proving  to  be  matters  for  jest,  for- 


eign economists  are  looking  upon  this  tidal  wave 
of  American-made  products  with  some  alarm, 
particularly  as  our  exports  continue  to  exceed 
our  total  imports  by  many  millions  of  dollars; 
and  the  adjustment  of  trade  is  causing  no  little 
concern  to  the  governments  of  more  than  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  we  export  liberally. 
Frederic  Harrison  pays  this  tribute  to  American 
leadership,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

No  competent  observer  can  doubt  that  in  wealth, 
manufactures,  material  progress  of  all  kinds,  the 
United  States,  in  a  very  few  years,  must  hold  the 
first  place  in  the  world  without  dispute.  Its  popu- 
lation will  soon  double  that  of  any  nation  of 
western  Europe.  That  population  will  have  an  educa- 
tion second  only  to  that  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  European 
nation.  The  natural  resources  of  their  country 
exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  together.  Their 
energy  exceeds  that  of  the  British;  their  intelli- 
gence is  hardly  second  to  that  of  Germany  and 
France.  And  their  social  and  political  system  is 
more  favorable  to  material  development  than  any 
other  society  ever  deviled  by  man.  This  extraord- 
inary combination  of  national  and  social  qualities, 
with  vast  numbers  and  unbounded  physical  re- 
sources, cannot  fail  to  give  America  the  undis- 
puted lead  in  all  material  things. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  further  to  show 
that  in  commercial  matters  American  competi- 
tion is  already  a  recognized  factor  in  Europe. 
Just  why  this  is  true  it  would  take  a  volume  of 
statistics  and  another  of  economical  theory  to 
tell. 

The  Effect  on  International  Finance 

Incidentally  the  discussions  have  called  out 
numerous  views  of  the  consequences  which  will 
follow  American  progress  and  have  ventilated 
some  interesting  questions  of  international  finance. 
As  to  the  consequences  to  follow  the  American 
"invasion,"  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  article 
before  quoted,  holds  that: 

If  the  United  States  persists  in  particular  in  a 
policy  which  consists  in  developing  to  the  utmost 
its  own  exports  to  Europe  and  reducing  as  much 
as  possible  the  imports  from  there,  vigorous  oppo- 
sition on  the  Continent,  and  even  perhaos  in  Eng- 
"    land,    will    certainly    result. 

In  1899  the  United  States  exports  to  Europe 
were  valued  at  $936,600,000  and  the  imports  from 
there  were  worth  only  $353,884,000;  in  1900  the 
amount  was  $1,040,000,000,  against  $440,500,000.  So 
the  United  States  exported  to  Europe  two  and  a 
half,  sometimes  even  nearly  three  times,  as  much 
as  it  imported. 

This  situation  cannot  be  considered  normal,  per- 
manent or  decisive.  Commerce  means  exchange, 
and  exchange  means  an  approximate  equality  of 
values  between  merchandise  bought  and  sold. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  assure  the  unin- 
terrupted development  of  its  European  export 
trade  it  must  buy  more  and  more  from  Europe. 
Otherwise   the   situation    will   become    impossible. 
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Europe  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, a  vassalai?e.  to  the  United  States. 
'  To  what  besides  will  such  a  situation  lead,  eco- 
nomically? The  United  States  having,  in  what 
concerns  Europe,  an  enormous  and  constantly  in- 
creasinpr  excess  of  export  trade,  consequently  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  creditor  of  Europe, 
the  result  will  be  that  more  and  more  pfold  will  be 
drawn  to  it  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
ports and  imports.  What  g^ood  will  it  do  the 
United  States  to  encumber  itself  with  gold  more 
than  sufficient  for  its  needs? 

To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  is  made  up,  in  part,  through  the  travels  and 
expenditures  of  rich  Americans  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  But  large  as  these  sums 
may  be  what  these  wealthy  Americans  spend  in. 
Europe  cannot  approach  the  $583,000,000  or  $600,- 
000,000,  the  difference  in  1899  and  1900  between  the 
exports  to  and  from  Europe  by  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
elements  which  lessen  this  difference  a  little;  never- 
theless the  amount  is  too  large  to  remain  at  its 
present  status  without  producing  a  disturbance  in 
economic  relations  and  perhaps  international  poli- 
tics. 

The  United  States  must  buy  more  from  Europe; 
it  must  lower  its  duties  upon  European  merchan- 
dise: Europe  does  not  lack  useful  and  desirable 
articles  to  supply  to  Americans;  the  United  States 
should  give  them  a  warm  welcome. 

Unless  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  can  proceed  in  a  regular  course,  in  con- 
tinued development,  public  opinion  in  Europe  will 
demand  and  impose  new  protective  duties  upon 
American  merchandise.  That  would  be  a  great 
detriment  to  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
if  the  United  States  persists  in  selling  to  Europe 
without  buying  from  it  proportionately,  certain 
proiects.  like  that  of  a  united  European  custom 
house,  or  at  least  a  union  of  continental  European 
custom  houses,  would  be  more  and  more  favor- 
ably considered,  and  end  by  becoming  a  reality.  ^ 

No  well-founded  commerce  can  exist  unless  it  is 
based  upon  equivalent  exchanges. 

will  Commercial  Rivalry  Lead  to  War  ? 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  author  of 
that  remarkable  study  in  finance,  The  Law  of 
Civilization  and  Decay,  writing  in  the  Atlantic 
upon  Reciprocity  or  The  Alternative,  finds  that 
the  pursuit,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of 
an  unyielding  policy  of  commercial  aggression, 
would  force  Europe  into  an  attitude  of  actual 
hostility  and  that  a  coalition  might  easily  be 
formed  to  attack  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adams 
fears  not  merely  commercial  reprisal  but  actual 
war : 

America  has  an  army  of  less  than  100,000  men, 
with  a  short  supply  of  officers,  and  no  reserves 
either  of  soldiers  or  of  material.  At  the  mere 
rumor  of  war  100,000  men  would  have  to  leave  the 
roi'ntry  to  srarrison  Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  the  canal, 
Mie   Philippines,   and   Hawaii.    More  ought  to   go, 

more  could  be  obtained.     But  to  send   100,000 


men  abroad  would  strip  the  Union  bare.  Even  the 
ports  would  be  defended  by  militia,  and  no  rein- 
forcements would  be  at  hand  to  supply  the  waste 
in  the  tropics.  Such  garrisons  could  hardly  stand 
against  the  overwhelming  mass  of  troops  which 
could  be  concentrated  against  them. 

The  navy  is  even  feebler  in  proportion  to  the 
task  which  would  be  required  of  it.  The  United 
States  has  520,000  tons  of  warships  built  or  build- 
ing. France  and  Germany  have  1. 162.000,  and 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  1,731,000. 

Americans  are  furthermore  disposed  to  assume 
that  no  coalition  could  ever  be  formed  against 
them.  Judging  by  the  past,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  coalitions  both  can  and  will  be 
formed  against  them,  if  they  so  behave  as  to  make 
such  coalitions  worth  the  cost  and  risk.  Coalitions 
always  have  been  made,  under  such  conditions,  and 
probably  always  will  continue  to  be  made.  To  be 
opulent,  unarmed,  and  aggressive  is  to  put  a 
premium  upon  them.  A  coalition  of  this  character 
was,  in  fact,  contemplated  in  1898,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  abandoned  only  through  un- 
certainty as  to  the  neutrality  of  England.  Sup- 
posing a  coalition  of  two  or  more  powers,  of  which 
France  were  to  be  one;  they  would  possess  an  ad- 
mirable base  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Martinique  or 
Guadaloupe,  and  also  convenient  bases  in  Asia. 
No  station  on  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  is  more 
commanding  than  Port  Arthur,  held  by  Russia. 
Fleets,  therefore,  of  any  size  could  be  concen- 
trated and  supplied  close  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
Europeans  compute  that  they  could  be  conc.n- 
trated  against  us  at  the  least  in  the  ratio  of  two 
to  one.  Our  rivals  believe  that  a  couple  of  defeats 
bv  overwhelming  numbers  would  settle  the  war; 
for  fleets  cannot  be  built  in  less  than  two  or  three 
years,  and  they  calculate  that  two  or  three  years 
of  isolation,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  control  of 
the  sea,  would  produce  enough  domestic  unrest  to 
enforce  acceptance  of  their  terms.  Those  terms, 
they  assume,  would  suffice  to  insure  their  future 
safety.  Such  possibilities  have  not  yet  been  ma- 
turely considered  in  the  United  States,  because 
the  change  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  country 
is  recent.  Men  do  not  immediately  divest  them- 
selves of  their  old  prejudices.  Nevertheless, 
Americans  are  inclined  to  beJieve.  and  with  rea- 
son, that  their  country  is  becoming  the  modern 
seat  of  empire.  If  this  be  so,  they  must  accept  the 
dangers  and  the  cost  of  greatness  with  its  disad- 
vantages.    All  situations  have  their  drawbacks. 

The  "  Balance  of  Trade  "  Fallacy 

Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  recent  widely-quoted  arti- 
cle in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  English  pessim- 
ism, draws  a  woeful  picture  of  England's  rapidly 
diminishing  prestige.  He  shows  that  the  com- 
merce is  dwindling,  that  she  is  losing  her  grasp 
of  the  sea  and  her  power  on  land,  and  having 
proved  the  matter  by  statistics  turns  about  and 
shows  with  even  more  force  and  equally  good 
figures  that  England  was  never  stronger  or  bet- 
ter or  richer  than  she  is  to-day.  So  while  writers 
are  inclined  toward  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
future  it  may  be  that  they  are  borrowing  need- 
less trouble.    If  the  trade  balance  is  very  heavily 
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in  our  favor  it  will  doubtless  find  its  proper  level 
without  resort  to  armed  devastation  or  of  re- 
course to  political  intrigue.  The  advantage  which 
it  is  supposed  that  America  will  possess  comes 
through  her  foreign  trade,  the  growing  magnitude 
of  her  exports  and  the  failure  of  imports  to  keep 
pace  with  them.  In  considering  this  it  is  well  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  apparent  "balance 
of  trade"  in  our  favor  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  profits  of  the  national  ledger.  It  was 
maintained  by  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Flint,  in  an  enthusias- 
tic article  iri  the  North  American  Review,  that 
because  there  was  a  growing  balance  in  our  favor 
amounting  to  some  fifty-four  millions  a  month, 
we  were  "laying  by"  a  profit  of  that  much  to  our 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  world.  He  compared 
the  United  States  to  a  business  house  that  paid  all 
its  running  expenses,  had  a  balance  in  the  bank 
of  six  hundred  millions,  while  other  houses,  like 
England,  France  and  Germany  were  writing  up  at 
the  end  of  each  year  losses  amounting  to  a  thous- 
and millions.  Among  those  who  have  replied  to 
Mr.  Fhnt's  article  is  Professor  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
maintains  that  our  wealth  by  no  means  hinges 
on  the  turn  which  our  foreign  trade  may  take. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says : 

England  deserves  congratulations  because  of  her 
'so-called  "unfavorable  balance."  So  does  France; 
so  does  Germany.  The  people  of  these  countries,  in 
past  Renerations,  have  laid  aside  surplus  pennies  and 
centimes  and  pfennigs,  the  unconsumed  profits  of 
their  factories,  their  agriculture,  their  ocean-carry- 
ing trade,  and  have  lent  their  accumulated  sav- 
ings to  less-favored  peoples  in  North  and  South 
America,  in  India,  and  in  the  Orient.  While  mak- 
ing these  foreign  investments,  and  before  a  large 
returning  tide  of  dividends  and  interest  SiCt  in,  the 
exports  of  these  countries  were  larger  than  their 
imports.  Now  the  world  is  paying  them  tribute. 
From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  ships  laden  with 
luxuries  and  necessaries  are  steering  toward  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  ports;  and  sometimes 
their  return  voyage  is  with  empty  holds,  because 
there  is  no  balance  to  be  settled.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
whose  people  are  not  toiling,  as  it  were  gratui- 
tously, for  the  benefit  of  those  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  and  Germans  whom  Mr.  Flint  would 
have  us  pity.  The  disparity  between  England's 
imports  and  exports  furnishes  no  clue  to  her  pros- 
perity. Knowing  England's  investments  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  we  can  safely  predict  that. 
for  many  years  to  come,  her  imports  will  exceed 
her  exports,  no  matter  how  much  the  latter  may 
increase. 

The  United  States  cannot  forever  go  on  export- 
ing more  than  it  imports.  Indeed,  the  tide  must 
turn  within  not  many  years.  Americans  want  pay- 
ment for  their  products,  and  that  payment  must 
come  in  gold  or  goods,  or  remain  a  debt  due  us 
from  foreigners.  Very  little  of  that  debt  can  be 
paid  in  gold.  The  United  States  needs  no  more 
gold  than  it  produces.     It  produces  a  surplus  of 


gold,  as  it  produces  a  surplus  of  wheat.  It  is  nat- 
urally a  gold-exporting  nation.  So  the  payment 
must  be  made  in  goods,  or  in  investments.  If  in 
investments,  the  time  cannot  be  far  off  when  divi- 
dends and  interest  on  those  investments  in  foreign 
countries  will  flow  in  toward  the  United  States, 
just  as  now  dividends  and  interest  payments  are 
moving  toward  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  country  can  al- 
ways be  investing  and  never  demand  returns  on  its 
loaned  capital. 

The  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Flint,  has 
become  a  creditor  nation  because  of  its  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  Here  he  gets  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  A  creditor  nation  is  one  which  lends  to  its 
neighbors.  No  nation  will  lend  to  foreigners  if  it 
can  get  a  better  rate  of  interest  at  home.  The 
United  States  is  lending  money  to  Europe,  be- 
cause European  borrowers  are  now  paying  a  high- 
er rate  of  interest  than  American  borrowers.  There 
could  be  no  other  reason  why  the  banks  of  New 
York  should  leave  balances  in  Europe.  What  has 
given  rise  to  the  disparity  between  interest  rates 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe?  The  accumula- 
tion of  capital  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  European  capital  during  recent  years 
in  wars  and  in  various  industrial  enterprises,  of 
which  the  Siberian  railway  is  the  most  notable. 
The  United  States  has  become  a  creditor  nation 
because  capital  is  relatively  more  abundant  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  not  because  it 
has  managed  to  sell  more  to  Europe  than  it  has 
bought. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  in  relation  to  our  position  as  a  creditor 
nation,  is  a  result  and  not  a  cause.  The  disparity 
between  our  exports  and  imports  has  been  grow- 
ing in  recent  years,  because  of  the  fact  that  wc 
were  willing  to  lend  capital  to  Europe,  our  in- 
vestors and  bankers  realizing  there  four  and  five 
per  cent,  at  times  when  three  per  cent,  could  barely 
be  got  at  home. 

American  business  men  must  not  place  too  much 
confidence  in  Mr.  Flint's  assertion  that  "our  pros- 
perity is  built  on  lines  that  place  us  beyond  the 
competition  of  the  world."  In  his  opinion,  we  have 
Europe  practically  at  our  mercy,  for  she  depends 
upon  us  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  whereas  we  buy 
from  Europeans,  in  the  main,  only  luxuries.  "We 
send  them,"  he  says,  "one  hundred  pounds  of  pro- 
duce, and  they  give  us  in  return  a  few  ounces  of 
fizz  and  feathers.  This  gives  us  control  of  tl^e 
situation."  It  is  but  a  short  step  from  this  epi- 
gram to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  is 
under  no  obligation  to  Europe  for  the  prosperity 
which  it  enjoys.  Even  if  Europe,  says  Mr.  Flint, 
should  organize  an  "economical  alliance"  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  out  American  goods,  Europe 
alone  would  suffer;  if  we  lost  our  foreign  markets 
our  mills  and  factories  "would  still  be  kept  busy 
supplying  the  needs  of  our  own  people."  Mr. 
Flint  here  reaches  a  conclusion  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  one  which  constitutes  the  main  thesis 
of  his  article.  In  the  first  place,  he  finds  Uncle 
Sam*s  profits  to  be  measured  by  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports;  in  the  end.  he  concludes 
that  the  old  gentleman's  business  would  not  suffer 
if  he  exported  no  goods  at  all.  Mr.  Flint  cannot 
be  right  in  both  of  these  positions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  of  them  are  erroneous. 
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LINCOLN~i865. 

O  Captain!  my  Captain!  Our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rock,  the  prize  we 

sought  is  won; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all 

exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim 

and  daring; 
But,  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 

Oh,  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck,  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O   Captain!   my   Captain!    Rise  up   and  hear   the 

bells, 
Rise  up — for  you   the  flag  is  flung — for  you   the 

bugle  trills; 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths — for  you 

the  shores  a-crowding. 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager 

faces  turning; 
Here,  Captain!  Dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

YouVe  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and 

still: 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse 

nor  will; 
The   ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage 

closed  and  done; 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  with  ob- 
ject won; 
Exi'lt.  O  shores;  and  ring,  O  bells! 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

—Walt  Whitman. 


(This  is  the  remarkable  poem  in  which,  on  May 
6.  1865.  London  Punch  confessed  its  error,  after 
havins"  for  four  years  lampooned  Lincoln  with  pen- 
cil and  with  pen:) 

You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier. 
You.  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace. 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 
His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face. 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling 
hair. 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease. 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair. 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

You.  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's 
laugh. 

Judeing  each  step,  as  though  the  wav  were  plain; 
Reckless,  so  it  could  point  a  paragraph, 

Of  Chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain. 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding  sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Br+wccn  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 
Say.  scurril-jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 


Yes.  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true  born  king  of  men. 

Mv  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue, 
Notincr  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose. 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more 
true. 
How.  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 

How  humble  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be; 

How  jn  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 
Man's   honest    will   must    Heaven's   good    grace 
command; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow. 

That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  His  will, 
If  bfit  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 
That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His     warfare     with     rude     nature's     thwarting 
mights — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil. 
The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  laborer's  axe. 

The  rapid  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil. 
The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks. 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  'prowling  bear — 
Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth   to 
train; 
Rough    culture — but    such    trees   large    fruit    may 
bear. 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 
And  lived  to  do  it:  four  long-suffering  years* 

Ill-fate,  ill-fortune,  ill-report,  livecl  through. 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise. 
And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood: 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days. 
And   seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from   where  he 
stood 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him. 
Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eves  were  dim. 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to 
rest! 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips. 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen. 
When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 
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The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high, 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 


GARFIELD— 1881. 

O  God,  the  people  come  to  thee 
With  sinking  heart,  yet  upward  eye; 
Draw  thou,  O  God,  thy  children  nigh, 
And  hear  while  still  they  bend  the  kneel 

He  whom  thou  lovedst.  Lord,  is  dead; 
Our  brother,  whom  thou  mad'st  so  fair, 
Hath  left  this  heavy-burthened  air. 
And  to  some  sweeter  clime  is  fled. 

Heal  thou,  O  God,  the  bitter  grief. 
Assuage,  we  pray,  the  lasting  smart 
That  tortures  now  the  nation's  heart; 
Oh,  send  thy  suffering  ones  relief! 

Help  us  to  pray  as  prayed  thy  Son; 
Help  us  to  trust  a  Father's  care; 
And  since  thou  couldst  not  grant  our  prayer, 
Help  us  to  say.  Thy  will  be  done! 

When  wrath  doth  maim  or  malice  kill 
Our  rulers,  chosen  in  thy  sight, 
Keep  thou,  O  Lord,  our  ancient  Right, 
And  be  to  us  a  Ruler  still. 

—J.   Brainerd  Thrall,  Christian  Union. 


McKINLEY— 1901. 

O.  Liberty!  Enthroned  in  human  right. 

What  outrages  are  wrought  in  thy  fair  name; 
When  keen-eyed  fury  breaks  in  secret  might 

Through  gulf  of  yawning  chaos  into  flame. 
When  harbingers  of  death— like  Phrygia's  flood 

Upon  the  shore  where  Niobe  was  changed — 
Beat  on  the  rocks  where  thou  hast  oft  withstood 

The  sablermantled  ghouls  against  these  ranged. 

When  anarchy's  malign  and  poisoned  sting. 

Like  Erynnis'  destructive  venom  spread. 
More  feared  than  war  or  pestilence,  will  ring 

A  nation's  lamentation  for  its  dead. 
Then  wasted  freedom  curdles  in  thy  veins, 

Through  dastard  stroke  of  one  who  claimed  thy 
pale, 
And  all  thy  fruit  of  time  in  galling  chains 

To  mark  severe  the  humbler  human  scale. 
—John  J.  O'Connell,  New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Great  hearted  ruler  of  a  mighty  State, 
Clothed  in  the  awful  dignity  of  death. 
The  passing  outward  of  thy  mortal  breath, 

Hath  left  us  desolate  and  yet  elate. 

Peace,  peace,  for  thee  is  no  disquietude; 
And  we  will  not  bewail  in  wild  affright. 
Like  helpless  children  crying  in  the  night. 

Though  stricken  sore,  we  know  that  God  is  good. 

Wisdom  and  truth  were  on  thy  gracious  lips; 

Thv  high  born  soul  in  honor  did  abide; 

Thy  noble  life  by  virtue  sanctified, 
Flames  with  a  splendor  death  cannot  eclipse. 


We  weave  our  cypress  with  immortal  bays; 

For,  thou  art  victor  in  the  awful  strife; 

And  in  the  thought  of  thy  abounding  life, 
We  break  our  requiems  with  notes  of  praise. 

Thy  life  hath  not  gone  out — it  goeth  on. 

All  that  thou  wast,  all  that  thou  art,  is  ours. 

Thy  God  hath  called  to  higher  use  thy  powers. 
"Good-by.     It  is  God's  will.     His  will  be  done." 

— Frank  Theodore  Pomeroy,  Boston  Journal. 


And  while  the  people  pressed  to  meet  their  chief. 

And  he  was  greeting  them  with  smiling  face, 
And  the  glad  moments  were  submerging  grief 

In  pride  of  him,  the  country,  and  the  race, 
There,  where  Columbia's  greatness  was  displayed 

In  products  wonderful  of  shop  and  soil, 
With  latest  triumphs  of  high  art  arrayed — 

Sublime  epitome  of  thought  and  toil — 
In  the  rich  fulness  of  that  happy  tide. 

Aglow  with  memories  of  the  nation's  fame. 
As  iif  all  human  sweetness  to  deride, 

A  form  surcharged  with  evil  venom  came 
Just  when  hearts  felt  surest  all  were  well, 

(Alas,  the  future  is  forever  dark!) 
Its  finger  bent,  and  the  great  ruler  fell. 

O  fatal  touch!    O  fallen  shining  mark! 
At  once  the  swelling  waves  of  joy  rolled  back. 

And  waves  of  sorrow  angrily  rushed  in. 
Earth's  mightiest  nation  draped  itself  in  black, 

And  all  the  nations  shuddered  at  the  sin. 

—Geo.  C.  Bragdon,  Boston  Post. 


'Tis  not  the  President  alone 

Who,  stricken  by  that  bullet,  fell, 
The  assassin's  shot  that  laid  him  prone 

Pierced  a  great  nation's  heart  as  well; 
And  when  the  baleful  tidings  sped 

From  lip  to  lip  throughout  the  crowd, 
Then,  as  they  deemed  their  ruler  dead 

'Twas  Liberty  that  cried  aloud. 

Ay,  Liberty!  for  where  the  foam 

Of  oceans  twain  marks  out  the  coast 
'Tis  there,  in  Freedom's  very  home. 

That  anarchy  has  maimed  its  host; 
There  'tis  that  it  has  turned  to  bite 

The  hand  that  fed  it;  there  repaid 
A  country's  welcome  with  black  spite; 

There,  Judas-like,  that  land  betrayed. 

For  'tis  no  despot  that's  laid  low, 

But  a  free  nation's  chosen  chief; 
A  free  man,  stricken  by  a  blow 

Base,  dastardly,  past  all  belief. 
And  Tyranny  exulting  hears 

The  tidings  flashed  across  the  sea: 
While  stern  Repression  hugs  her  fears. 

And  mouths  them  in  a  harsh  degree. 

Meanwhile  the  cloud,  though  black  as  death, 

Is  lined  with  hopes,  hopes  light  as  life, 
And  Liberty  that,  scant  of  breath. 

Had  watched  the  issue  of  the  strife, 
Fills  the  glad  air  with  grateful  cries 

To  find  the  sun  no  more  obscured, 
And  with  new  yearnings  in  her  eyes 

Climbs  to  her  watch  tower — reassured. 

— ^Truth,  London. 
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tooryCaroing Home 

The  one  great  distinction  between  stone  and 
ivory  carving  is  that  while  the  stone  artist  dele- 
gates the  "roughing"  process  to  others,  only  doing 
the  finishing  himself,  an  ivory  carving  is  never 
touched  by  alien  hands  from  the  moment  the 
raw  material  is  cut  from  the  tusk  to  its  com- 
pletion. The  first  step  is  the  choice  of  ivory, 
which  exists  in  two  varieties,  hard  with  firm, 
tense  fiber  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
soft  and  open  fiber  from  India. 

The  test  is  to  cut  the  extreme  tip  from  a  tusk 
to  judge  if  it  be  sound  or  "sick"  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  nerve,  which,  thin  as  a  thread  at  that 
point,  enlarges  as  it  runs  along  the  mighty  tooth. 
A  piece  is  then  cut  oflf,  and  slightly  roughed  to 
allow  a  rude,  sketch  of  what  is  intended  to  be 
carved,  and  then  with  a  "web-saw"  is  cut  away 
the  superfluous  material,  leaving  a  wide  margin 
for  finishing  and  rounding.  The  next  process  is 
that  of  filing,  but  with  a  file  the  teeth  of  which 
constitute  a  saw  rather  than  a  file  proper,  this 
being  especially  designed  to  enable  the  artist  to 
remove  twice  the  material  with  the  single  ex- 
penditure of  power  required  to  produce  the  effect 
with  other  tools. 

Cut  away  to  this  extent,  good  ivory  shows  a 
rich,  mellow,  yellow  tint,  which,  slowly  becoming 
whiter  under  the  sculptor's  handling,  gives  the 
statuette  the  appearance  of  "growing"  beneath 
the  hand;  a  deceptive  feature  to  which  much  of 
the  curious  popularity  of  this  work  with  true 
artists  is  believed  to  have  been  due.  The  file 
leaves  the  figure  with  a  definite  rude  outline,  Hke 
a  clay  model,  but  with  no  features  to  the  head, 
nothing  but  the  line  of  the  pose.  Then  is  used 
the  graver,  a  chisel  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 
curved,  straight,  of  such  exquisitely  tempered 
steel  that  for  years  all  of  them  were  made  in 
England,  the  small  number,  practically  speaking, 
in  use  probably  having  something  to  do  with  this 
fact. 

The  left  hand  of  the  artist  holds  the  ivory 
while  the  graver,  levered  by  the  two  forefingers, 
penetrates  where  the  file  could  not,  forming  cavi- 
ties for  the  eyes,  leaving  standing  the  ears,  nose, 
the  contour  of  the  neck  and  face  and  the  folds 
of  the  drapery,  and  the  tool  is  worked  only  by  the 
strength  of  the  fingers  and  wrist. 

The  statuette  has  at  last  assumed  human  form ; 
from  now  it  grows,  lives,  all  but  breathes,  be- 
neath the  magic  touch  of  its  creator.  It  is  as  a 
child,  and  the  dawn  and  growth  of  expression, 
ever  increasing,  ever  perfecting,  leads  the  artist 
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to  love  his  work  to  an  extent  apparently  impossi- 
ble in  any  other  branch  of  art.  Take  the  figure, 
perfect  in  outline,  but  without  expression;  the 
face,  perfect  in  feature,  but  also  lacking  ex- 
pression ;  a  white  ghost  of  a  figure,  a  figure  only ; 
it  can  be  mistaken  for  nothing  else. 

Then  comes  in  the  highest  art  of  the  worker. 
With  his  "scraper,"  a  many-sized  tool  like  a  set 
of  dental  instruments,  a  series  of  sharp  cuts  made 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  a 
modern  miracle  is  worked.  It  is  as  when  a  sleep- 
ing child  smiles.  The  lines  around  the  mouth, 
nose  and  eyes  appear,  the  ear  is  turned  to  catch 
a  sound,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate,  and  every 
line  glows  with  life,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Over 
and  over  again  the  artist  glides  the  scraper  with 
unerring  care.  The  thirty-second  part  of  a  line 
too  deep  or  too  long  may  turn  a  young  face  into 
an  old  one,  may  give  to  the  pensive  pose  a  vivid 
suggestion  of  unwelcome  diablerie,  and  at  last,  so 
far  as  the  carving  goes,  the  statuette  is  finished. 

Now  comes  the  polishing,  a  mystic  change 
which  turns  the  semi-rough  surface  to  the  downy 
texture  of  human  skin  to  an  extent  that  marble, 
cold  marble,  can  never  hope  to  approach.  Here 
is  shown  the  exquisite  skill  in  choosing  the  piece 
for  working.  If  a  woman,  the  naked  flesh  will 
appear  most  natural,  the  creamy,  yellow  hue  of 
the  ivory  giving  a  subcutaneous  effect,  a  glossy, 
satiny  suggestion  which  is  beyond  description, 
but  which  grows  as  if  by  magic  beneath  the  fin- 
gers of  the  producer.    No  tools  are  used  here. 

Grades  of  pumice  stone,  starting  with  that 
coarse  as  sand  to  that  impalpable  as  powder,  are 
applied  with  a  curious  circulatory  motion  which 
warms  the  surface  and  never  permits  it  to  cool; 
and  after  repeated  and  patient  applications  on 
felt  and  leather  pads  there  is  produced  a  polish 
which  few  substances  attain.  If  the  subject  be 
of  human  form  the  veins  are  cunningly  simulated 
on  the  skin,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  under  it; 
the  delicate  run  of  the  ivory  grain  in  its  ever 
varying  light  and  shade  seems  to  follow  the 
gland  system  of  the  human  skin,  and  from  the 
day  the  statuette  leaves  the  worker*s  hands  there 
commences  an  everlasting  and  unceasing  subtle 
change,  a  mellowing  of  that  which  no  words  can 
aptly  describe,  and,  so  far,  no  art  imitate.  Age 
alone  places  its  sign  manuil  on  the  product  of  the 
ivory  craft. 


Partalan  Models  Pautucel  til  Calboll La  Reoue  (Paris) 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV..  when 
the   prize   of   Rome    was   inaugurated,   that   the 
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Italian  models  began  to  visit  Paris.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  all  came 
from  the  Latium  and  brought  their  families  with 
them.  Toward  1850,  the  Padroni  organized  a 
regular  recruiting  of  models  in  the  Campania  and 
the  Basilicate.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  the  French  capital  many  children,  some  of 
whom  starved  to  death,  until  a  law  passed  in  1873 
prevented  the  padrons  from  practising  their  in- 
dustry. 

To-day,  however,  the  French  model,  who  did 
not  exist  in  former  times,  is  at  a  premium  in  the 
studios  of  modern  artists,  who  prefer  the  delicate 
and  pale  Parisian  woman  to  the  heavy  Italian. 
This  is  not  a  well-paid  profession.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  celebrities  paid  a  fabulous  price, 
a  woman  seldom  receives  more  than  five  francs 
for  four  hours'  work.  The  men  are  paid  four 
francs.  The  dull  season  is  quite  long  also,  and 
the  models  are  compelled  to  have  another  trade. 
They  sing  in  the  street  or  play  the  violin  or  the 
hand  organ.  Some  of  them  are  bootblacks.  The 
Italian  models  live  very  poorly.  Macaroni, 
onions,  green  peppers,  garlic  and  raw  tomatoes 
constitute  their  bill  of  fare.  They  inhabit  the 
tenements  in  the  poorest  part  of  Paris,  at  Mont- 
parnasse,  La  Villette  and  in  the  rue  Mouffetard — 
where  they  have  been  located  since  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 


Science  In  Arabian  Pottery Bulletin  Egyptlen  (Cairo) 

If  we  examine  the  coarse  pottery  used  in 
Egypt  we  find  that  the  artisan  follows  the  old 
tradition.  The  slime  of  the  Nile  and  its  water 
as  substratum;  the  hand,  the  lathe,  the  spatula 
and  fire  as  tools ;  the  shape  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  w^orker,  be  it  a  water  pitcher  or  a  fancy 
article. 

But  if  this  article  is  intended  for  a  purpose, 
science  intervenes  and  the  artisan  unwittingly 
follows  tradition.  He  would  not  succeed,  doing 
otherwise. 

We  take  as  an  example  the  "Zir,"  the  great 
jar  of  porous  clay  used  to  filter  water.  This  pot- 
tery is  of  ancient  origin.  It  is  ovoid  in  shape 
and  thus  offers  the  greatest  capacity  under  the 
smallest  volume.  One  may  say  that  this  shape 
was  formerly  selected  on  account  of  its  facility 
of  execution  on  the  lathe.  However,  we  always 
find  the  same  outlines;  we  see  that  the  edge  is 
thin  and  increases  in  thickness  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, the  greatest  thickness  at  the  point,  in  the 
most  slanting  part.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  sci- 
entific cause  for  this. 

When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  impure  water, 
the  liquid  is  only  subjected  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
as  we  know  according  to  the  principles  of  hydro- 


statics that  the  pressure  01  a  volume  of  water  on 
the  inner  walls  of  a  vase  exercises  itself  in  all 
directions.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  of  water  on 
the  inner  parts  of  the  vase  encounters  a  resist- 
ance which  decreases  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
we  have  seen  that  these  lateral  walls  are  less 
thick  than  the  ovoidal  extremity;  therefore  they 
will  filter  more  rapidly  than  the  point  which  re- 
mains inactive.  The  amount  of  filtered  water 
consequently  will  travel  outside  of  the  jar  to  form 
a  continuous  drop  at  the  point. 

The  organic  matter  held  in  suspension  meets 
the  internal  walls  of  the  jar,  encountering  an  " 
inclined  plane,  which  leads  them  toward  the  point 
where  they  accumulate  and  cannot  soil  the  super- 
ior stratum.  This  is  not  all.  If  we  study  this 
jar  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  capillary  phe- 
nomena so  well  described  by  Lippmann,  we  see 
that  it  fills  all  the  desiderata  of  modern  science. 
According  to  a  law  of  physics  on  capillarity,  we 
admit  that  a  liquid  body  passing  through  a  porous 
wall  or  a  film  travels  the  faster  as  it  nears  the 
less  dense  medium. 

In  the  "Zir"  we  notice  that  the  belly,  which 
offers  the  greatest  surface  to  the  air,  constitutes 
precisely  the  less  dense  medium. 

On  this  account,  the  more  the  liquid  travels 
toward  the  point,  the  more  the  surface  dimin- 
ishes; the  more  the  thickness  increases,  the  more 
dense  is  the  sheet  of  filtered  water,  and  the  less 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  air.  For  these  reasons 
the  upper  parts  of  the  apparatus  do  the  filtering 
(exactly  what  we  want),  because  we  know  the 
inferior  zone  is  soiled  with  organic  matter. 

From  this  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
"Zir"  is  a  scientific  apparatus  well  constructed. 
The  "Zir"  stands  alone  in  its  class  as  a  scientific 
filter. 


The  making  of  Stained  QIaaa Sunday 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  process  of  mak- 
ing a  stained-glass  window,  unless  there  be  any- 
thing occult  in  years  of  study  and  perseverance. 

First  a  small  colored  design  is  prepared  by 
the  draughtsman,  usually  to  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  the  foot,  which,  after  being  altered  according 
to  suggestions  made,  is  hung  upon  the  wall,  and 
from  it  a  cartoon  or  full-size  drawing  made  for 
the  actual  window.  This  is  executed  either  in 
charcoal  or  sepia,  on  paper  made  expressly  for 
such  drawings,  but  the  cartoon  is  never,  or  very 
rarely  colored. 

The  cartoon  being  pronounced  satisfactory,  is 
laid  face  upward  on  a  board,  and  covered  with  a 
length  of  transparent  glazing  cloth,  upon  which 
are  marked  all  the  lead  lines  which  will  appear 
in  the  window,  so  that  an  outline  is  furnished  for 
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the  glazier  to  cut  every  individual  piece  of  glass 
to.  This  "outline,"  as  the  glazier's  working  draw* 
ing  is  called,  is  "colored,"  not  by  pigments  of 
various  tints,  but  by  the  name  or  number  of  a 
color  marked  in  the  center  of  each  section  of 
glass.  The  "cutline"  is  now  handed  to  the  glazier 
with  the  small  colored  design,  which  he  hangs 
over  his  work-board,  and  by  its  aid  he  matches, 
piece  by  piece,  the  whole  window,  and  cuts  the 
hundreds  of  fragments  of  which  a  window  is  com- 
posed. 

The  work  so  far  completed,  the  painter  per- 
forms his  part  by  laying  each  section  of  glass  in 
its  correct  position  on  the  cartoon,  and  outlining 
it  with  a  brown  color,  using  gum  arabic  as  a 
medium.  After  outlining  carefully,  the  glass  is 
handed  to  the  kilnman  for  firing  or  "burning  in." 
When  cool,  the  glass  is  again  returned  to  the 
painter,  who,  laying  a  large  sheet  of  stout  ordi- 
nary window  glass  flat  over  the  cutline,  proceeds 
to  lay  upon  it  all  the  small  pieces  of  the  window, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  subject  or  figure  in  hand. 
These  pieces  he  deftly  fastens  down  by  dropping 
a  mixture  of  hot  wax  and  resin  around  the  edge 
of  each,  in  isolated  drops  sufficiently  close  to  hold 
it  in  place. 

Now  he  raises  the  easel  glass  with  the  subject 
upon  it,  and  places  it  upon  his  easel,  where,  after 
coating  it  over  with  a  "matt"  or  "stipple"  film, 
he  proceeds  to  paint  the  glass  by  stippling  or 
washing  in  the  shadows  and  folds  of  the  draperies, 
etc.,  and  taking  out  the  "high  lights"  by  means  of 
sticks,  quills  and  short-haired  brushes,  of  various 
sizes,  called  "scrubs."  The  painting  being  fin- 
ished, the  easel  glass  is  again  laid  flat,  and  the 
various  pieces  detached  by  a  sharp  tap  of  the 
handle  of  a  palette-knife. 

The  glass  is  then  fired  again,  and  the  "flesh," 
as  heads,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  are  technically  termed, 
is  painted  and  fired  a  third  time,  as  it  is  more 
carefully  treated  in  painting  to  obtain  the  exact 
tone,  depth  and  expression. 

Everything  being  perfect,  the  glass  is  again  re- 
turned to  the  glazier,  who  proceeds  to  "lead"  the" 
window,  building  piece  to  piece  with  narrow 
"calmes"  of  lead  having  a  groove  on  each  side, 
until  the  whole  is  carefully  fitted  together,  when 
every  joint  of  the  leading  is  soldered  and  the 
panels  are  raised  for  inspection.  Should  any 
alterations  be  desired,  the  offending  pieces  of 
glass  are  removed,  and  fresh  pieces  are  now  cut, 
painted  and  inserted. 

The  final  work  is  to  cement  the  "lights,"  as  the 
panels  are  now  called;  this  is  done  by  smearing 
the  entire  surface  over  with  an  amalgamation  of 
litharge,  oil  and  whiting,  and  so  thrusting  the 
compound  between  the  lead  and  glass  by  means  of 


a  stiff  brush  as  to  render  the  work  water-tight, 
wind-tight  and  stiff.  It  is  then  ready  for  fixing  in 
the  church. 

In  painting  a  window  many  things  have  to 
be  considered.  Is  the  light  at  the  back  of  the 
window  good?  If  so,  fairly  deep  painting  may 
be  adopted,  and  the  coloring  may  be  rich:  but  if 
the  light  be  obstructed  by  trees  or  outer  build- 
ings, more  white  glass  must  be  employed,  and  the 
positive  colors,  or  "pot  metals"  used  (as  self- 
colored  glass  is  technically  called),  must  be  pale 
and  bright  or  the  result  will  be  a  deplorable 
"muddy"  production,  the  whole  effect  b^ing  that 
of  a  painting  on  parchment  rather  than  a  painting 
on  a  beautiful  translucent  medium. 

The  height  of  a  window  from  the  ground  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  drawing,  for  if  the  win- 
dows are  for  the  clerestory  of  a  church,  the  fig- 
ures must  be  drawn  much  taller  and  slimmer 
than  if  the  window  were  destined  for  the  level 
of  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  otherwise  they  will 
look  dumpy  and  fat  For  the  south  aspect,  a  win- 
dow should  be  painted  much  darker  than  for  one 
intended  for  a  steady  north  light,  upon  which  the 
sun  never  shines. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  criticise  one  or  two 
items  in  modern  glass  painting  without  disparage- 
ment to  any  individual.  There  is  a  tendency 
shown  to  overload  the  glass  with  paint,  and  so 
strive  to  obtain  with  surface  color  what  should 
be  shown  in  the  glass  itself— viz.,  richness  and 
depth  without  obscurity  and  denseness. 

Another  point  is  a  tendency  to  cut  up  fine  large 
windows  into  a  number  of  little  subject  panels, 
each  subject  being  laboriously  worked  upon,  and 
finished  very  elaborately.  Such  a  window  is  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon,  when  one  is  close  to  it,  but 
what  is  its  effect  when  seen  from  a  short  dis- 
tance? It  is  no  longer  a  beautiful  stained  glass 
window,  but  a  kaleidoscope,  a  collection  of  post- 
age stamps,  a  mere  jumble  of  color:  the  effect 
the  artist  has  striven  to  attain  is  lost,  from  want 
of  breadth  and  boldness  of  treatment.  This,  alas, 
is  the  fate  of  many  beautifully  drawn  and  painted 
windows;  they  are  pictures  for  close  observation, 
not  windows  to  decorate  and  complement  the 
"tout  ensemble"  of  the  interior  of  a  church. 

If  we  look  at  a  good  example  of  fifteenth- 
century  work  we  shall  find  that  four-fifths  of  the 
glass  used  is  white,  one-fifth  only  being  colored 
glass,  but  so  judiciously  used  that  at  a  glance  one 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  half  the  glass  was  "col- 
or"; but  take  the  window  to  pieces  and  place 
white  and  color  in  separate  places,  then  on  meas- 
uring the  proportions  it  will  be  found  that 
"white"  is  quadruple  the  area  of  "color."  Do 
not  some  of  the  modern  painters  err  in  this  mat 
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tor,  and,  striving  for  richness  of  effect,  fall  into 
the  error  of  over-coloring  ?  They  would  probably 
admit  it. 

It  may  interest  readers  to  learn  that  no  per- 
fectly white  glass  is  ever  used  to  make  a  modern 
stained  glass  window.  Yet  such  is  the  case;  but 
what  is  called  "white"  is  of  a  deep  straw  or  green 
tone,  which  tone  is  rendered  pale  by  the  rays  of 
light  passing  through,  and  so  making  the  toned 
glass  appear  white.  Some  artists  use  "white"  so 
deep  in  tone  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
art  would  pronounce  the  glass  a  positive  green. 


Th9  Abnakte  Vhiage  Rug Katherlne  E.  Miller. ...  House  Beautiful 

Recent  development  of  a  home  industry  has 
brought  the  Abnakee  rug  to  view.  Its  habitat 
is  Pequaket,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Indian  terms  in  name  and  locality  is  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  use  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  designs  as  the  basis  of  its  ornament. 

The  Abnakee  rug  is  a  modern  and  practical 
adaptation  of  the  old-fashioned  rag  carpet,  famil- 
iar product  of  -housewives  and  daughters  in 
New  England  farm  homes.  Yet,  one  who  recalls 
the  drawn  or  hooked  rag  mats  of  his  grandmoth- 
er's parlor,  with  their  crude  color  combinations, 
and  no  attainment  of  beauty,  will  scarcely  recog- 
nize the  process  as  the  same  that  produces  the 
Abnakee  rug  with  its  simple,  direct  ornament, 
and  beautiful  soft  tones.  In  its  finished  state  the 
Abnakee  rug  is  an  ornamental  carpet  of  neutral 
color,  varying  in  size  and  pattern.  The  ground 
is  usually  a  solid  tone  with  a  contrasting  orna- 
ment laid  in  the  center,  or  as  a  border,  embody- 
ing an  Indian  totem  or  savage  design. 

In  all  its  processes  it  is  the  work  of  village 
women  and  girls,  guided  by  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Albee, 
who  is  both  designer  and  director,  as  well  as 
originator  of  the  industry.  As  a  home  industry 
it  engages  the  efforts  of  the  untrained  and  un- 
skilled, who  in  return  for  their  labor  derive  just 
compensation  and  a  growing  sense  of  beauty  in 
form  and  color.-  Through  the  various  processes 
they  acquire  knowledge  and  become  trained  work- 
ers. They  gain  employment  for  their  leisure 
hours,  and  earn  remuneration  for  conscientious 
labor. 

No  additional  beauty  had  come  to  the  drawn 
rug,  as  the  years  of  hooking  rags  passed  in  the 
farm  homes,  until  it  occurred  to  an  artistic  mind 
to  apply  a  knowledge  of  design,  a  feeling  for 
color,  and  a  sense  of  form.  Native  thrift  and 
economy  had  directed  the  efforts  of  the  rag  car- 
pet-makers, by  which  they  found  profitable  use 
for  odds  and  ends  in  the  rag-bag.  Artistic  per- 
ception became  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
modern  rug.    The  evolution  of  the  Abnakee  rug, 


with  its  warm  tints  of  red,  green,  blue  and  dull 
yellow,  from  the  rag  mat  of  a  former  generation 
was  induced  by  condition  and  circumstance.  It 
applies  old  principles  to  new  uses. 

Fresh  from  a  period  of  practical  study  in  New 
York,  Mrs.  Albee  conceived  the  plan  of  adopting 
a  solid  color  for  the  groundwork  and  of  applying 
artistic  ornament.  She  found,  by  experiment  with 
chemicals  and  dyes,  that  flannel  strips  took  colors 
evenly  and  a  better  rug  was  possible.  She  car- 
ried her  suggestion  and  advice  to  the  village 
women  to  secure  their  co-operation.  They  met 
her  willingly,  but  in  absolute  ignorance. 

At  first,  utilizing  art  forms  for  the  central  orna- 
ment, she  afterward  saw  greater  consistency  in 
the  use  of  savage  ornament,  and  she  began  to  em- 
ploy North  American  designs  almost  exclusively. 
Abnakee  is  a  modified  form  of  the  general  name 
for  the  Indian  tribes  of  Maine  and  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, including  the  Pequaket  Indians,  and  the 
cipher  woven  on  the  label  of  the  Abnakee  rugs 
is  an  Indian  totem  which  appears  on  a  treaty 
between  the  Abnakees  and  the  English. 

Once  a  demand  for  the  product  was  established, 
the  village  workers  awakened  to  genuine  inter- 
est. Mrs.  Albee  began  to  see  greater  possibil- 
ities for  the  industry.  She  met  with  hearty  en- 
couragement among  the  professional  designers, 
who  had  at  first  looked  askance  at  the  project, 
and  questioned  the  marketable  quality  of  a 
hooked  rag  rug.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  mere 
handful  of  workers,  but  they  had  attained  origin- 
ality and  artistic  beauty  in  their  product,  and  she 
began  to  hear  words  of  praise  where  formerly 
there  had  been  silent  questioning.  Individuality 
was  stamped  in  both  pattern  and  coloring,  and  an 
humble  occupation  was  accepted  as  an  honorable 
industry. 

The  variety  that  appears  in  the  Abnakee  rug 
is  the  result  of  individual  choice,  for  each  rug 
meets  especial  requirements,  and  the  "made-to- 
order"  feature  gives  a  character  to  the  industry 
that  even  the  village  people  appreciate.  At  first 
the  industry  was  conducted  in  so  quiet  a  way  as 
to  attract  little  notice  outside  the  immediate  cir- 
cle of  workers.  An  order  received,  the  work  was 
immediately  given  out  in  the  village,  and  the  labor 
progressed  until  the  task  was  done. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  twenty  individual  work- 
ers have  been  employed  in  the  last  four  years, 
but  each  in  turn  has  felt  the  influence  of  beauty, 
and  acquired  proficiency  in  construction.  It  has 
been  a  slow  process,  for  -as  yet  no  trained  guid- 
ance has  been  substituted  for  Mrs.  Albee's,  and 
during  her  occasional  absence  from  Pequaket,  no 
progress  is  made.  Special  orders  require  in- 
telligent supervision,  an  exact  knowledge  of  color, 
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in  order  to  match  samples,  also  an  artistic  feeling 
for  color  to  successfully  combine  other  colors  and 
secure  harmony. 

That  these  qualities  are  not  common  is  obvious, 
for  among  all  the  workers  no  one  has  appeared 
who  possessed  either  qualifications  to  a  percepti- 
ble degree.  Though  the  industry  is  simple  in  its 
processes,  it  presupposes  knowledge  and  efficiency 
in  the  director.  This  point  of  view  is  most  dis- 
couraging to  the  original  promoter,  but  it  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  trained  perception  and  sug- 
gests a  new  field  of  endeavor  for  self-supporting 
women. 

Enterprises  similar  to  the  Abnakee  rug  indus- 
try could  be  inaugurated  in  a  dozen  communities, 
but  at  the  head  of  each  must  be  a  trained  artist 
with  knowledge  of  design,  executive  ability,  and 
originality.  With  such  directors  there  would  be 
no  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  for  each  would 
exercise  her  own  individuality  and  the  product 
would  bear  the  imprint  of  her  taste  and  judg- 
ment. 


A  striking  feature  of  the  Abnakee  rug  as  a 
hand  product  is  the  comparative  rapidity  of  its 
execution  which  enables  it  to  be  sold  for  a  rea- 
sonable price.  A  clever  worker  can  in  seven  or 
eight  hours  do  from  three  or  four  square  feet. 
Great  rapidity  accomplishes  one  square  foot  in 
an  hour  or  little  over.  A  skilled  worker  could 
make  in  one  day  a  rug  three  by  five  feet,  valued 
at  fifteen  dollars  and  a  half.  Another  size,  three 
by  six  feet,  commands  twenty-one  dollars.  A 
simpler  pattern,  three  by  five  feet,  is  marked  thir- 
teen dollars.  Size  and  figures  are  quoted  to  give 
a  definite  idea  of  the  value  of  the  industry. 

The  method  of  hooking  through  a  web  founda- 
tion strips  of  cloth  or  flannel  which  are  dipped  in 
dyes  to  secure  the  desired  color,  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  employed  by  the  native  workers. 
An  effect  of  Oriental  softness  is  attained  by  clip- 
ping the  loops  on  the  right  side,  leaving  the  raw 
ends  to  produce  the  pile  finish.  The  decoration 
is  applied  directly  from  a  study  of  savage  orna- 
ment. 
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A  New  London  Street  Magazine  of  Art 

Fitzgeorge  avenue  is  an  architectural  experi- 
ment on  so  large  a  scale,  and  contains  so  many 
new  elements  of  interest,  that  some  record  of  it 
is  called  for. 

The  avenue  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  runs  from  a  point  in  Auriol  Road,  West 
Kensington,  close  to  St.  Paul's  Schools,  to  a  point 
in  North  End  Road,  nearly  opposite  the  house  of 
the  late  Sir  E.  Burne- Jones.  The  road  is  fifty 
feet  wide  from  "fence  to  fence,  but  in  some  parts 
the  buildings  are  150  feet  apart,  as  where  court- 
yard faces  courtyard.  The  road  is,  on  plan,  in 
the  form  of  an  extended  S,  and  the  double  curve 
gives  it  a  peculiar  interest,  and  greatly  assists 
the  grouping  of  the  buildings.  The  whole  street, 
from  end  to  end,  on  both  sides,  is  devoted  to 
"residential  flats,"  and  that  fact  alone  makes  the 
enterprise  unique;  but  each  block  of  flats,  al- 
though having  a  harmonious  relation  to  its  neigh- 
bor, is  distinct  in  design.  Thus,  while  the  whole 
range  of  buildings  gives  the  impression  of  having 
been  produced  by  one  designer,  each  group  of 
buildings  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  Beyond  the 
pleasing  irregularity  established  by  the  form  of 
the  road  itself,  most  of  the  blocks  are  arranged 
round  large  open  courtyards  next  to  the  street, 
so  that  there  is  no  formal  line  of  frontage  such 
as  one  associates  with  most  streets,  but  a  very 


interesting  series  of  broken  lines.  In  the  same 
way,  the  sky-line  has  been  the  subject  of  care, 
and,  partly  by  varying  the  heights  of  the  different 
blocks,  and  partly  by  the  introduction  of  gables 
and  tower,  a  striking  effect  has  been  produced. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  F.R.I.B.A., 
has  thus  evidently  sought  to  obtain  his  effects 
by  the  grouping  of  masses,  the  breaking  of  the 
sky-line,  and  the  general  modeling  of  the  work, 
rather  than  by  elaboration  of  detail,  although 
some  thoughtful  detail  has  been  introduced  into 
the  working  out  of  the  desigpis.  The  courtyards, 
which  are  laid  out  as  gardens,  are  quite  new  fea- 
tures of  interest  in  a  London  street.  Necessarily 
a  great  many  of  the  old  trees  had  to  be  removed, 
but  as  many  as  possible  have  been  left  in  posi- 
tion; and  they  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
planting  of  the  whole  avenue,  on  both  sides,  with 
new  trees.  The  blocks  have  been  built  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lovatt. 

At  the  inaugural  ceremony  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph 
pointed  out  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  were 
only  two  precedents  for  a  whole  street  having 
been  designed  by  one  architect — the  one  being 
Regent  street,  designed  by  Nash,  and  the  other 
the  Adelphi,  designed  by  the  Brothers  Adam. 
He  alluded  to  the  recognition  that  had  been 
offered  to  British  architecture  by  the  great  public 
ceremony  undertaken  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  open- 
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ing  this  street  in  full  state,  pointing  out  how 
inadequate  was  the  public  recognition  of  architec- 
ture in  England  as  a  general  rule,  and  how  differ- 
ent was  the  reception  accorded  it  in  foreign  lands. 
The  adoption  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Solomon,  A.R.A.,  that  a  permanent  Committee 
of  Taste  should  be  formed  to  control  the  design 
of  street  building  in  London,  is  as  unlikely  as  it  is 
desirable. 


The  Fountain Serlbner'a 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  such  benefi- 
cent societies  as  those  which  occupy  themselves 
with  the  planting  and  preservation  of  trees  and 
the  improvement  of  villages,  would  take  up  seri- 
ously the  subject  of  fountains  in  our  cities.  It 
seems  a  propaganda  especially  adapted  to  fem- 
inine activities.  So  much  enthusiasm  is  expend- 
ed by  women,  here  and  there,  on  civic  matters; 
why  not  some  of  it  on,  .this  vital  question  of 
beautifying  the  town? 

Probably  the  new  type  of  commercial  city  has 
lost  in  nothing  so  much,  to  the  sight  and  the 
imagination,  as  in  the  suppression  of  those  multi- 
tudinous water-jets,  falling  into  shallow  basins, 
which  were  common  in  the  towns  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Fountains 
against  palace  walls,  in  the  center  of  market- 
places, in  the  courtyards  of  houses  of  the  more 
important  sort,  had,  to  be  sure,  a  long  period  of 
direct  utility,  and  were  not  provided  solely  for 
embellishment.  When  every  housewife  could 
turn  on  a  faucet  in  her  own  domain  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  civic  picturesqueness  was,  by  the 
same  token,  turned  off.  But  fountains  were  not 
among  the  most  salient  and  significant  posses- 
sions of  the  town  of  the  Middle  Age  and  later, 
for  nothing  but  the  daily  procession  of  women 
carrying  water-jugs  to  their  sparkling  rivers.  The 
jugs  filled,  there  was  a  loitering ;  groups  of  idlers 
and  gossips  formed  naturally  at  that  spot;  it  was 
a  place  for  usefulness,  but  it  was  also  a  place  for 
sorcery.  For  there  is  strange  hypnotizing  power 
in  the  sight  of  water  purling  up  and  out  amidst 
paving-stones  and  masonry.  Whether  it  pours 
forth  in  an  iridescent  shower  from  the  monu- 
mental fountains  of  Paris  and  Rome,  and  dimples 
in  the  great  basins  of  Versailles  and  Caserta,  or 
drops  noiselessly  into  a  cracked  marble  receptacle 
at  the  street  corner  of  an  old,  obscure,  little  pro- 
vincial town,  it  catches  the  eye,  and  arrests  and 
prolongs  the  attention  in  a  measure  equaled  by 
no  other  feature  in  the  outward  physiognomy  of 
a  place.  Of  the  thousands  who  in  the  course  of 
a  day  pass  the  base  of  a  statue,  perhaps  less  than 
a  hundred  glance  above  the  level  of  their  heads 
and   receive  an  impression  of  beauty  from  the 


marble.  They  are  the  fraction  who  are  prepared 
for  such  impressions,  and  are  looking  for  them. 
All  the  rest  barely  know  that  the  statue  is  there. 
But  a  fountain  is  npt  thus  passed  by.  Not  every 
one  is  conscious  that  fountains  can  stir  and  stim- 
ulate him ;  but  to  watch  a  circle  of  heavy- visaged 
park-loungers  staring  absurdly  into  one  by  the 
hour  is  to  gain  a  strong  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
they  may  unconsciously  affect  the  most  dormant, 
or  the  most  embryonic,  beauty-sense.  Fountains 
are,  altogether,  to  the  public  life  of  cities,  what 
the  open  hearth  is  to  the  private  life  of  homes. 
An  open  fire  draws  the  gaze  continually,  brings  all 
the  room  about  it  as  if  it  were  a  magnet;  and  this 
not  half  so  much  because  of  the  physical  reason 
of  the  warmth  it  gives  as  because  of  the  escape 
that  it  provides  for  the  imagination.  To  pause 
and  watch  the  silver  spray  a  moment  is  to  feel 
the  lure  of  watching  it  indefinitely.  The  play  of 
the  changeful  water  speaks  of  spontaneity,  of  spir- 
itual freedom;  it  is  ecstatic;  it  is  neither  to  hold 
nor  to  bind;  it  is  pure,  soaring  inspiration.  It 
it  everything,  precisely,  that  the  life  of  the  busy 
man  or  the  plodder  of  either  sex  is  not  and  can't 
be. 

Just  because  of  this  is  it  so  greatly  a  matter  of 
regret  that  fountains  enter  so  little  nowadays  into 
our  plans  of  municipal  improvement.  Their  prac- 
tical utility  may  be  at  an  end,  but  their  aesthetic 
influence  should  not  on  that  account  be  foregone. 
It  is  strangely  short-sighted  to  ignore  that  influ- 
ence. The  modern  feeling  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portance given  to  fountains  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France,  for  instance,  is 
rather,  that  it  was  founded  on  a  puerile  fancy. 
Yet  Le  Notre  was  a  genius  in  his  kind,  and  what 
he  did  with  the  parks  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  with 
the  water  brought  into  them,  would  satisfy  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  that 
France  ever  had.  The  liking  for  the  spectacular 
use  of  water,  such  use  of  it  as  was  exemplified  in 
the  "grandes  eaux"  of  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud, 
has  been  lost  by  modem  society.  One  might  say 
that  its  substitute  in  our  times  was  the  popular 
liking  for  pyrotechnics.  As  food  for  the  lover  of 
suggestive  beauty  and  of  romantic  effects,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  "grandes  eaux"  were 
far  better  than  fireworks. 

But  fountains  need  not  be  spectacular.  They 
can  be  touching  and  interesting  when  they  are 
quite  humble.  They  can  also  be — such  is  their 
unique  prerogative — full  of  inspiration  and  de- 
light when  they  are  quite  baroque  and  ugly.  Then 
why  go  on  building  miles  of  stony  thoroughfares 
in  our  g^eat  towns  without  so  much  as  a  spray 
of  water  in  any  part  of  them  to  make  rainbows 
in  the  sun,  and  to  cause  our  spirits  to  take  wings 
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a  little  at  the  sight?  We  build  under  conditions 
which  shut  out  inexorably  the  pleasantness  of 
gardens  and  other  verdure;  and  we  lament  the 
fact;  but  fountains  demand  so  little  space  that 
we  could  have  them  where  traffic  most  presses. 
Our  forefathers  placed  them  as  often  as  possible 
down  in  the  street  itself. 


Architecture  and  Ciulc  Duty A.  D.  F  Hamtln. . .  Harper' a  Weekly 

Long  after  the  practical  convenience  of  a  build- 
ing has  been  outgrown  on  account  of  changing 
conditions,  its  beauty  will  remain  to  delight,  or  its 
ugliness  to  affront,  the  gaze  of  every  pdsser-by. 
Its  convenience  concerns  the  few  who  use  it;  its 
artistic  qualities  the  many  who  look  upon  it — the 
whole  community.  Like  old  wine,  a  beautiful 
building  grows  more  precious  with  the  years,  for 
time  deals  tenderly  and  lovingly  with  its  lines 
and  colors.  Our  national  Capitol  and  White 
House,  Independence  Hall  and  Christ  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  the  State  House  and  King's  Chapel 
in  Boston,  the  City  Hall  and  St.  Paul's  and  Old 
Trinity  in  New  York,  have  to-day  a  rarer  charm 
than  when  they  first  stood  forth  in  the  freshness 
of  new  masonry  and  sharp  profiles.  When  a  city 
or  state  erects  a  beautiful  structure,  it  returns  to 
the  tax-payers  a  large  interest  upon  their  invest- 
ment, in  which  the  humblest  citizen  can  share 
without  cutting  coupons  in  a  bank  vault  to  claim 
it  withal.  Beautiful  architecture  is  the  one  form 
of  art  which  reaches  and  appeals  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  It  cannot  be  shut  up  in  a 
house  or  gallery  like  a  picture,  nor  does  it  de- 
pend, like  a  work  of  sculpture,  on  a  personality 
or  episode  for  its  interest,  and  it  is  not  an  art 
of  momentary  and  occasional  exercise  like  music. 
Architecture  is  the  one  universal  art,  speaking 
through  the  eyes  to  the  emotions  of  the  child 
and  the  adult,  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish.  Its 
works  stand  through  the  centuries,  diffusing  con- 
tinuously whatever  is  in  them  of  beauty  or  in- 
spiration; their  delightsomeness  no  one  can  seize 
for  himself  alone.  This  is  one  of  the  high  pre- 
rogatives of  architecture,  to  be  like  the  "quality 
of  mercy,"  twice  blessed;  "for  it  blesseth  him  who 
gives  and  him  who  takes,"  and  compels  even  the 
selfish  and  vain-glorious  man  to  enrich  the  com- 
monwealth, and  increase  the  sum  of  the  public 
enjoyment  by  the  very  splendor  and  richness  of 
what  he  provides  for  his  own  gratification. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  good, 
the  duty  of  the  city  or  state  and  of  its  citizens 
alike  is  to  give  to  the  commonwealth  the  best 
within  their  power  whenever  they  build;  indeed, 
neither  has  a  right  knowingly  to  inflict  upon  any 
neighborhood  the  incurable  injury  of  an  ugly 
building.     As  the  late  Dean  Abbott  of  the  Uni- 


versity Law  School  was  wont  to  teach  his  pupils, 
"the  public  has  a  right  to  its  easement  in  mate- 
rial beauty,"  in  buildings  as  well  as  in  natural 
scenery,  or  the  artificial  charms  of  landscape 
gardening. 

We  may  go  further.  We  may  learn  in  time 
;it  a  city  cannot  afford  ugly  architecture  any 
more  than  it  can  afford  unsanitary  conditions  or 
inadequate  transit  facilities.  It  is  not  wise  to 
underestimate  the  influence  of  material  surround- 
ings on  our  lives.  Who  has  not  felt  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  a  mean  and  sordid  environment,  or 
the  thrill  of  delight  experienced  on  entering  a 
noble  building  or  standing  amid  the  artistic  splen- 
dors of  a  scene  like  that  of  the  "White  City"  at 
Chicago  in  1893?  Architectural  beauty  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  popularity  and  prosperity 
of  such  cities  as  Paris,  Berlin,  Venice  and 
Vienna;  it  is  worth  millions  to  them,  as  their 
citizens  and  rulers  are  well  aware.  Monuments 
and  fountains,  esplanades  and  embankments  and 
arcades  are  there  looked  upon  as  a  sound  invest- 
ment of  the  public  funds.  The  experience  of  the 
Chicago  and  Omaha  Expositions  proves  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  this  country.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  nine- tenths  of  their  visitors  found  their 
keenest  pleasure  and  most  vivid  impressions  to 
have  come  from  the  contemplation  of  the. mag- 
nificent architecture  of  their  fairs:  it  was  this 
which  drew  and  fascinated  the  crowds,  far  more 
than  what  was  to  be  seen  within  the  buildings. 

What  would  Paris  be  if  reduced  to  the  aesthetic 
level  of  the  average  large  American  city  ?  Try  to 
picture  the  change — ^you  who  know  her  beauty 
and  stateliness.  Sweep  away  Notre  Dame  and 
the  Louvre,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the 
Arc  de  Trioniphe  de  TEtoile ;  tear  down  the  Made-, 
leine  and  the  Pantheon;  substitute  ugly  trusses 
of  wood  and  iron  for  the  magnificent  stone  arches 
with  which  she  has  spanned  the  turbid  Seine, 
and  line  her  lordly  quays  with  rotting  wharves 
and  ramshackle  sheds — you  would  not  yet  have 
finished  the  task.  It  would  still  remain  to  blow 
up  the  columns  of  July  and  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome;  to  abolish  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Luxembourg,  and  destroy  the  fine  old  "hotels" 
of  Sully  and  Carnavelet;  to  remove  the  lovely 
fountains  that  adorn  her  streets  and  squares, 
throw  half  her  statues  into  the  Seine,  and  put 
shops  under  the  Opera  House.  We  should  have 
to  pull  up  the  bronze  lamp-posts,  because  they  are 
so  extravagantly  beautiful,  and  replace  them  with 
half  their  number  of  cheap  American  cast-iron 
lamp-posts  painted  green.  What  would  then  be 
left  of  the  beautiful  French  capital?  Yet,  thus 
stripped  and  looted,  humiliated  and  abused,  Paris 
would,   I   am  sure,   speedily  rise  from  her  low 
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estate  and  begin  the  re-creation  of  her  lost  love- 
liness, leaving  New  York  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  again  far  in  her  wake;  for,  to 
the  French,  beauty  is  an  absolutely  essential  ele- 
ment of  civic  life  and  prosperity. 

Were  we  awake  to  the  lessons  those  old-time 
cities  can  teach  us,  the  face  of  our  great  cities 
woujd  soon  be  changed.  The  design  of  all  public 
buildings  would  be  entrusted,  as  a  grave  responsi- 
bility, to  the  most  gifted  and  capable  architects 
to  be  found.  The  co-operation  of  the  art  societies 
would  be  invoked  at  every  opportunity.  The  pos- 
session or  control  of  all  harbor  fronts  and  river 
fronts  would  be  acquired  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  slovenly  sheds  and  wharves  and  buildings 
which  disfigure  this  frontage  in  so  many  of  our 
cities  would  be  replaced  by  docks  and  warehouses 
worthy  of  the  wealth  and  enlightenment  of  the 
Western  world.  Statues  and  monuments  would 
be  multiplied,  new  avenues  cut  through  crowded 
quarters,  and  new  vistas  opened.  Every  new 
bridge  and  viaduct  would  be  made  an  object  of 
beauty  as  well  as  of  use.  Good  citizens  would 
co-operate  loyally  in  the  beautifying  of  the  city, 
and  even  the  rear  elevations  of  city  houses  re- 
ceive artistic  treatment.  Every  abutter  upon  the 
public  thoroughfare  would  seek  to  make  to  the 
public  some  return  for  his  untaxed  and  unbought 
enjoyment  of  the  public  light  and  air  by  giving 
to  every  passer-by  the  largest  possible  share  of 
enjoyment  of  his  "easement  in  material  beauty." 

In  some  of  these  lines  our  American  cities  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Washington  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
planned  on  monumental  lines  from  the  outset,  and 
among  recent  works  her  Congressional  Library  is 
a  conspicuously  successful  example  of  official 
architecture.  In  spite  of  ragged  and  unkempt 
spots,  Washington  has  something  of  the  "grand 
air,"  and  will  some  day  be  truly  magnificent.   The 


public  libraries  of  Boston,  Milwaukee,  and  several 
other  cities  and  towns,  the  splendid  library  and 
approach  to  Columbia  University,  the  group  of 
stately  buildings  rising,  or  already  completed,  on 
the  Morningside  Heights,  and  the  palatial  public 
library  about  to  be  built,  in  New  York ;  Boston's 
system  of  parks;  the  stately  county  buildings  in 
Pittsburg;  recent  court-houses  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  Richardson's 
picturesque  town  buildings  in  North  Easton, 
Massachusetts,  are  a  few  among  many  indications 
of  an  improving  taste  and  a  growing  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  ministry  of  art.  These  are 
good  beginnings,  but  beginnings  are  hopeful  only 
as  they  give  promise  of  being  followed  out  to 
their  logical  conclusion.  The  people  are  not  desti- 
tute of  the  sentiment  of  art,  but  they  have  yet  to 
learn  their  own  rights  and  interest  in  municipal 
embellishment,  in  which  nearly  all  our  cities,  even 
of  the  first  rank,  lag  behind  those  of  the  second 
and  third  rank  in  Europe.  Every  agency,  every 
movement,  every  enterprise,  is  to  be  welcomed 
and  sustained  which  tends  to  increase  the  sura  of 
beauty  in  our  streets  and  squares.  True  citizen- 
ship, true  civic  pride  demands  that  we  sink  all 
jealousies  and  personal  predilections  when  an 
artistic  interest  is  at  stake.  The  enemies  of 
progress  are  only  too  glad  to  welcome  the  dis- 
sensions as  to  details  which  sometimes  arise 
among  the  friends  of  art,  as  arguments  against  the 
fundamentals  of  progress.  But  I  believe  the  spirit 
of  progress  is  growing,  and  will  win  in  the  end, 
and  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  United 
.States  will  count  within  her  borders  some  of  the 
fairest  cities  in  the  world.  For  these  the  Creator 
has  prepared  sites  of  surpassing  attractiveness; 
it  only  remains  for  their  citizens  to  rise  to  their 
privilege  and  duty,  and  to  provide  for  them  robes 
of  architectural  beauty  befitting  their  wealth  and 
the  loveliness  of  their  situations. 


Victorian     Voices     of    Doubt    and    Trust 

By  Arthur  IVaugh 


The  Victorian  era  was  broken  up  into  nu- 
merous and  conflicting  movements,  and  at  first 
sight  the  interests  and  expectations  which  they 
arouse  seem  scarcely  reconcilable.  But,  upon 
closer  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  all 
these  diverse  enthusiasms  are  related,  and  very 
closely  related,  to  two  main  distinguishing  char- 
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acteristics  of  the  epoch,  two  waves  that  steadily 
advance  until  they  fill  and  flood,  as  it  were,  all 
the  creeks  and  inlets  of  contemporary  thought. 
The  advance  of  science  and  the  advance  of  the 
democratic  spirit — the  one  widening  the  intellec- 
tual horizon  and  illuminating  every  sort  of  hidden 
corner  of  tradition  and  authority,  the  other 
breathing  energy  and  ambition  into  the  dry  bones 
of  an  inert   and  decadent   section   of   society — 
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these  two  great  movements  of  emancipation  either 
absorb  or  direct  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
period.  The  spirits  which  are  frankly  revolu- 
tionary, openly  in  antagonism  with  tradition  and 
authority,  they  absorb ;  those  which  are  jealous  of 
old  forms  and  loyalties  they  cannot  indeed  absorb, 
but  they  still  direct  them,  turning  the  course 
of  their  thought,  and  forcing  them  at  least  to 
weigh,  and  in  their  degree  to  recognize,  claims 
which  had  never  before  entered  into  the  serious 
consideration  of  literature  and  life. 

And  of  all  scientific  systems  the  one  most 
characteristic  of  the  period  is,  of  course,  that  of 
Evolution.  The  Victorian  era  was  indeed  well 
advanced  before  Charles  Darwin  set  forth  in  The 
Origin  of  Species  what  may  be  called  the  first 
modern  evangel  of  Evolution,  but  the  ideas  which 
he  there  crystallized  had  long  been  in  the  air, 
and  their  gradual  growth  may  be  traced  in  the 
spiritual,  no  less  than  in  the  scientific,  literature 
of  the  time.  And  side  by  side  with  this  theory 
of  physical  derivation  and  interrelation,  this  doc- 
trine (one  might  almost  call  it)  of  universal 
brotherhood,  there  was  steadily  growing  a  new 
principle  of  individual  emancipation  and  liberty, 
fostered  in  literature  by  the  careless,  happy  optim- 
ism of  Macaulay  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
by  John  Stuart  Mill's  emphatic,  earnest  doctrine 
of  utilitarianism.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  prom- 
ised an  enlargement  of  interests  that  seemed  to 
lead  into  an  indefinite  millenium,  the  people  was 
at  last  to  get  its  own,  thought  was  free,  and  the 
old  order  overwhelmed.  Under  two  such  tower- 
ing waves  it  was  natural  that  much  of  the  old 
faith  and  aspiration  should  go  down ;  natural,  too, 
that  some  resistance  should  be  made,  and  some 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  prevailing  theory  with 
the  earlier  and  still,  happily,  current  belief.  The 
natural  attitude  of  man  is  not  so  much  one  of 
revolt  ^  of  compromise;  and  the  characteristic 
attitude  toward  innovation  is  one  of  temperate 
reconciliation.  And  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  most  prominent  and  distinctive 
poetry  of  the  epoch  is  that  in  which  the  theory 
of  evolution  is  implicit,  in  which  some  of  its 
corollaries  are  deliberately  accepted,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  accepts  them  almost  uncon- 
sciously, and  directs  its  whole  endeavor  to  the 
raising  of  man's  ideals  above  the  material  sphere 
of  interest,  permeating  the  material  world  with 
spiritual  significance.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
poetry  of  Faith  and  Aspiration,  and  we  find  it, 
sustained  by  the  fortunate  longevity  of  its  lead- 
ers, the  most  continuous  and  characteristic  move- 
ment of  the  age. 

But  here  at  the  outset  we  must  discriminate,  for 
this  representative  phase  of  poetry  is  not  to  be 


confused  with  purely  religious  or  devotional 
poetry,  strong  and  fruitful  as  that  "tree  of  life" 
has  proved  during  the  period  under  discussion. 
Keble's  sensitive  and  often  exquisite  reflection 
and  Christina  Rossetti's  almost  liturgical  fervor 
are  too  unquestioning  in  their  spiritual  devotion, 
too  direct  in  their  confident  appeal,  to  be  affected 
by  current  thought  in  the  way  in  which  truly 
representative  poetry  is  affected.  These  are,  on 
the  contrary,  examples  of  that  divine  and  placid 
insensibility  to  outside  interests  which  dignifies 
the  monk  in  his  cell  or  the  priest  before  the  altar ; 
they  are  altogether  part  of  the  worship  of  God, 
unstained  by  the  touch  of  man.  But  the  poetry 
which  comes  from  spiritual  anxiety,  conceived  m 
the  very  intensity  of  contemporary  interest,  is 
another  thing  entirely;  and  of  this  the  period 
affords  us  three  eminent  examples,  singularly 
different  both  in  scope  and  method,  so  different, 
indeed,  as  to  seem  at  first  sight  completely  diverse, 
and  yet  all  closely  united  in  faith  in  the  progress 
of  man  and  in  that  continuity  of  spiritual  energy 
which  postulates  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Coventry  Patraore — 
it  would  be  difficult  to  choose  three  contemporary 
names  suggesting  more  various  and .  divergent 
trains  of  thought.  In  method  they  are  alto- 
gether dissimilar.  Tennyson's  exquisite  lyricism 
is  as  unlike  Browning's  rugged  but  penetrating 
bursts  of  music  as  both  are  to  the  elaborately 
constructed,  cumulative  harmonies  of  Patmore's 
full-toned  odes. 

Nor  do  they  differ  less  in  personality.  Tenny- 
son is  eminently  social,  almost  universal  in  sym- 
pathy; the  progress  and  life  of  the  people  is  his 
perpetual  theme;  even  his  most  intimate  poems 
end  upon  an  impersonal  note.  Browning,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  individual  soul  as  the  microcosm,  dissecting 
and  analyzing  the  motive,  probing  the  person- 
ality, and  .arguing  from  the  single  example  to 
the  generalization.  Finally,  Patmore  is  self- 
centered,  introspective;  by  far  the  most  self- 
conscious  of  the  three,  and  by  far  the  narrowest 
in  interest;  and  yet  rising  on  the  wings  of 
self-realization  to  heights  of  spiritual  ecstasy 
sublimely  unclouded  by  controversy.  These  are 
widely  different  natures  indeed;  and  yet  they  are 
closely  related  in  a  brotherhood  of  purpose.  And 
first,  let  us  consider  them  with  relation  to  the 
dominant  theory  of  evolution. 

For  evolution,  as  a  scientific  theory,  Tennyson 
entertained  apprehensions,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  difficulties  which  accompany  it  in 
the  common  mind.  The  thoughtless  man  would 
make  it  a  stumbling  block,  while  to  the  intelligent 
it  should  be  a  "sounding  watchword." 
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Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good. 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud 

Many  an  JEon  molded  earth  before  her  highest, 

man,  was  born. 
Many  an  Mon  too  may  pass  when  earth  is  manless 

and   forlorn. 

Only  that  which  made  us  meant  us  to  be  mightier 

by  and  by, 
Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  Heavens  within 

the  human  eye, 

Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,  the  boundless,  thro* 

the  human  soul. 
Boundless  inward,  in  the  atom,  boundless  outward, 

in  the  whole. 

The  theory,  he  saw,  was  capable  ot  infinite  spir- 
itual expansion;  its  danger  was  that,  confined  to 
the  material  sphere,  it  might  lose  all  spiritual 
significance  and  stifle  human  ambition.  So,  with 
a  really  wonderful  adroitness,  he  fitted  it  into 
his  scheme  till  it  became  its  inseparable  part  and 
parcel.  To  Tennyson  the  secret  of  the  world 
was  the  law  of  order,  the  gradual  progress  by 
steps  of  slow  improvement;  and  into  this  theory 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  very  naturally  fitted. 
"I  believe  in  progress,"  he  said  once,  "but  a  prog- 
ress conserving  the  fiopes  of  man" ;  and,  as  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  has  very  pertinently  pointed  out, 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  philosophy  is  symbolized 
in  the  decoration  of  Merlin's  Hall  in  The  Holy 
Grail.     For 

Four  great  zones  of  sculpture,  set  betwixt 

With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  gird  the  hall: 

And  in  the  lowest  beasts  are  slaying  men, 

And  in  the  second  men  are  slaying  beasts, 

And  on  the  third  are  warriors,  perfect  men, 

And  on  the  fourth  are  men  with  growing  wings, 

And  over  all  one  statue  in  the  mold 

Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  with  a  crown, 

And  pcak'd  wings  pointed  to  the   Northern   Star. 

Here,  in  a  picture,  is  the  whole  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, beginning  in  the  material  world,  rising  to 
the  spiritual,  and  sublimated  by  a  suggestion  of 
divine  perfectibility.  The  race  is  gradually  to 
grow  in  grace,  rising  on  stepping  stones  of  its 
dead  self  to  higher  things. 

Browning's  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
so  much  with  the  race  as  with  the  individual,  nor 
so  much  with  order  as  with  self-realization.  It 
is  a  natural  sequel  of  Tennyson's  sense  of  orderly 
progress  that  the  individual  must  be  subjected 
to  the  interests  of  the  race,  his  passions  and  en- 
thusiasms merged  into  the  general  paean  of  hope 
and  aspiration.  But  Browning's  claim  is  for  the 
individual  altogether.  He  must  realize  himself, 
growing  into  shape  like  clay  upon  the  potter's 
wheel. 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel, 

That    metaphor!   and   feel 

Why  Time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our 
clay — 


Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 
When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 
*'Since  life  fleets,  all  its  change;  the  Past 
gone,  seize  to-day!" 

Fool!  all  that  is,  at  all, 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand 

sure; 
What  entered  into  thee. 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be: 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops:      Potter 

and  clay  endure. 

Here  again  is,  implicitly,  the  evolutionary  doc- 
trine, but  applied  now  directly  to  the  individual. 
Even  more  directly  we  find  it  in  Evelyn  Hope: 

No,  indeed!  for  God  above 
Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love; 
I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake: 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet, 
Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few: 
Much  is  to  learn,  much  to  forget 
Ere  ihe  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

Had  we  space,  instances  might,  of  course,  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  we  have  already 
enough  to  indicate  the  main  tendency,  and  its 
distinguishing  difference.  The  human  soul,  using 
its  life  here  as  a  "palaestra"  or  exercising  ground 
of  the  faculties  and  emotions,  is  hereafter  to  grow 
and  flower  till  it  comes  to  the  measure  of  the 
perfect  man.  And  to  this  end  no  faculty  must 
be  neglected,  no  healthful  emotion  unexercised; 
the  perfection  of  nature  will  be  the  harmony  of 
all. 

In  Patmore  we  find  a  rather  different  interpreta- 
tion. He  is,  as  we  have  said,  by  far  the  most  self- 
conscious  of  our  three  poets,  and  his  natural 
tendency  to  introspection  was  fostered  by  his 
adoption  of  that  form  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  most  encourages  self-analysis  and  self- 
judgmcnt.  From  that  religion,  too,  he  gathered 
its  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  motive — the  sense 
of  the  universality  of  the  divine  Love,  which  he 
developed  into  a  sort  of  pantheism  of  the  affec- 
tions, seeing  Love  everywhere  in  God,  and  God 
everywhere  in  Love.  With  him  the  human  pas- 
sions have  full  sway,  as  being  manifestations  of 
the  divine  order;  and  it  is  in  moments  irradiated 
by  the  ecstasy  of  love  that  the  poet  feels  himself 
closest  to  the  God  whose  very  name  is  Love 
itself.  Here,  too,  though  scientific  theories  are  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  poet's  interest,  the  sense 
of  evolutionary  development  is  faintly  perceived 
and  recognized,  as  indeed  it  has  always  been 
recognized,  in  the  Christian  religion  properly  un- 
derstood. 

I,  trusting  that  the  truly  sweet 
Would  still  be  sweetly  found  the  true, 
Sang,  darkling,  taught  by  heavenly  heat. 
Songs  which  were  wiser  than  I  knew. 
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To  the  unintelligible  dream 
That  melted  like  a  gliding  star, 
I  said  "We  part  to  meet,  fair  gleam! 
You  are  eternal,  for  you  are." 

And  then  as  regards  the  great  democratic 
movement,  the  advance  of  the  influence  of  the 
mob — here,  too,  we  find  the  three  poets  in  diverse 
agreement.  We  will  take  Patmore  first,  as  being 
-naturally  most  estranged  by  it. 

Lo,  weary  of  the  greatness  of  her  ways, 

There  lies  my  Land,  with  hasty  pulse  and  hard, 

Her  ancient  beauty  marr'd, 

And,  in  her  cold  and  aimless  roving  sight. 

Horror  of  light; 

Sole  vigor  left  in  her  last  lethargy, 

Save  when,  at  bidding  of  some  dreadful  breath. 

The  rising  death 

Rolls  up  with  force; 

And  then  the  furiously  gibbering  corse 

Shakes,    panglessly    convuls'd,    and    sightless 

stares, 
Whilst  one  Physician  pours  in  rousing  wines, 
One   anodynes. 
And  one  Meclares 

That  nothing  ails  it  but  the  pains  of  growth. 
My  last  look  loth 
Is  taken;  and  I  turn  with  the  relief 
Of  knowing  that  my  life-long  hope  and  grief 
Are   surely   vain. 

To  that  unshapen  time  to  come,  when  She 
A  dim  heroic  Nation  long  since  dead, 
The  foulness  of  her  agony  forgot. 
Shall  all  benignly  shed 
Through  ages  vast 

The  ghostly  grace  of  her  transfigured  past 
Over  the  present,  harass'd  and  forlorn, 
Of  nations  yet  unborn. 

This  is  apparent  pessimism ;  but  at  the  close  the 
depression  is  relieved  by  hope,  by  the  sense  of 
the  evolution  of  national  history,  and  of  the  per- 
manent influence  of  English  character  and  ideal. 
Tennyson,  too,  felt  the  dangers  of  democracy, 
and  was  often  gravely  depressed  by  it,  but  he, 
too,  and  much  more  emphatically  th^n  Patmore, 
ended  in  confidence  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
race. 

Light  the  fading  gleam  of  Even?  light  the  glimmer 

of  the  dawn? 
Aged  eyes  may  take  the  glowing  glimmer  for  the 

gleam  withdrawn. 
Follow  Light  and  do  the  Right  for  man  can  half 

control  his  doom — 
Till   you   find  the  deathless   Angel   seated   in   the 

vacant  tomb. 

And  Browning,  indomitable  optimist,  was  still 
more  confident.  For  this  is  his  picture  of  him- 
self. 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 

forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong 

would   triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake. 


And  if  in  these  three  voices  Browning's  seems 
the  only  one  unquestioningly  confident,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  period  through  which  these 
three  poets  moved  into  honored  age  was  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  expectation  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  popular  ideals  of  the  forties  and  the 
fifties  are  already  withered  and  laid  aside;  and 
these  men,  who  saw  the  era  set  out  with  such 
high  hopes,  may  well  have  been  given  pause  by 
its  failure  to  realize  their  promises.  And  there 
were  moments  when  they  all — yes,  even  Browning 
— were  depressed  by  the  course  of  events,  and 
uncertain  whether  the  spiritual  future  of  the  na- 
tion was  not  to  drift  upon  the  rocks.  Neverthe- 
less, they  emerged  in  confidence.  They  were  con- 
fident in  the  permanence  of  those  ideals  which 
had  been  proved  in  the  past,  confident,  too,  of 
the  survival  of  spiritual  energy,  and  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  In  this,  of  course,  they 
were  by  no  means  alone ;  the  poetry  of  their  time 
was  rich  in  high  aspiration  and  in  fidelity  to  old 
ideals ;  it  is  rich  in  the  same  qualities  to-day.  But 
these  three,  in  very  different  ways,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  three  great  classes  of  the  enthusias- 
tic; of  those  who  beheve  primarily  in  order  and 
restraint,  of  those  who  rely -rather  upon  energy 
and  individuality,  and  of  those  who  merge  all  ac- 
tion in  fidelity  to  a  formal  but  humanizing  faith. 


Movements,  whether  political  or  literary,  are 
as  a  rule,  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  in- 
spired by  some  common  enthusiasm  either  con- 
structive or  destructive,  and  are  directed  toward 
the  achievement  of  some  positive  aim,  or  the  sup- 
port of  some  definite  and  stimulating  ideal.  And 
this  is  true  not  only  of  movements  of  advance, 
but  also  of  movements  of  retreat;  reaction  itself 
is  addressed  to  the  amelioration  of  some  fixed 
and  appreciated  wrong,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  tract 
the  point  upon  which  the  retreat  is  based  as  that 
to  which  the  preceding  advance  was  directed. 
But  the  intellectual  and  poetic  movement  which 
now  comes  under  our  consideration  is  one  neither 
of  action  nor  of  reaction ;  its  attitude  is  essentially 
hesitating  and  undefined.  It  stands  midway  be- 
tween spiritual  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
skepticism  or  resignation,  on  the  other;  it  re- 
signs much,  without  resigning  all,  and  it  is  left 
halting  between  two  opinions,  reflective,  doubtful. 

And  its  interest  and  importance  are  very  much 
increased  by  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  representa- 
tive of  a  contemporary  tendency  very  widespread 
and  penetrating,  the  expression  of  that  tendency 
is  confined,  and  inevitably  confined,  to  a  very 
narrow  area  indeed.  The  tendency/ we  say.  is 
widespread  because  the  natural  attitude  of  the 
reflective    man    toward    current    enthusiasms    is 
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one  of  hesitancy  and  dissection;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  expression  of  such  hesitancy  in 
hterature,  or  at  any  rate  in  poetry,  is  rare;  since 
the  art  of  literary  expression  invites  enthusiasms, 
and  prospers  under  their  influence,  while  it  with- 
ers and  desiccates  under  the  spirit  of  indecision. 
In  the  present  movement,  which  we  call  the 
Poetry  of  Reflection  and  Doubt,  two  names  only 
stand  out  conspicuously,  representing  two  at- 
titudes, divergent  but  allied,  toward  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  their  day;  and  in  the  poetry  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  we 
may  trace  the  quintessence  of  an  intellectual 
movement  which  is  actually  spreading  at  the  pres- 
ent time  far  more  widely  than  it  spread  in  their 
own,  and  which  is  continually  re-echoed,  without 
much  helpful  addition,  in  the  "minor"  verse  of  the 
younger  generation.  This  movement  has,  there- 
fore, an  unusual  interest  for  the  student  of  ten- 
dencies, since  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
advance  of  culture  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
with  the  influence  of  that  reverend  University, 
whose  sound  continues  to  go  out  into  all  lands, 
as  her  sons  increase  in  number  and  achievement. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  Oxford  movement  in  poetry; 
and  it  follows,  no  less  certainly  than  it  reacts 
from,  that  other  great  Oxford  movement,  whose 
beautiful  and  increasing  influence  to-day  testifies 
to  the  integrity  and  strength  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

"There  were  voices  in  the  air  when  I  was  at 
Oxford,"  said  Arnold,  and  they  were  voices  of 
great  persuasiveness  and  charm.  It  is  only  when 
we  consider  the  apathy  into  which  the  services 
of  the  Church  had  fallen  toward  the  close  of  tht 
eighteenth  century,  when  we  recall  the  divorce 
from  beauty  which  had  extended  itself  throughout 
the  forms  of  public  worship,  that  we  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  sudden  access  of  warmth  and 
energy  which  that  movement  instilled  into  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  Nor  was  the  revival  one  of 
form  alone,  or  even  of  form  in  the  first  place. 
The  outward  symbols  of  beauty,  restored  from 
the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  past,  were  designed, 
of  course,  to  direct  the  mind  toward  the  eternal 
ideas  they  represented ;  the  spirit  was  one  of  imity, 
cohesion,  and  authority.  Above  rll  things  it  was 
a  spirit  of  authority.  The  dominant  position  of 
the  Church  as  mistress  of  her  own  was  to  be  re- 
asserted with  every  emphasis;  her  power  of  self- 
government  in  the  spiritual  sphere  was  to  be 
vindicated  at  any  cost.  Yes,  "there  were  voices 
in  the  air  at  Oxford,"  voices  of  beauty  and  win- 
ning grace  like  those  of  Newman  and  Pusey, 
voices  of  decision  and  energy  like  those  of  Hur- 
rell  Froude  and  W.  G.  Ward,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  carried  men  along  with  them. 


Still,  even  from  such  beneficent  and  spiritual  in- 
fluences there  could  not  but  be  reaction;  and 
when  it  followed  that  opposition  and  dissension 
split  the  ranks  and  separated  the  brotherhood,  it 
was  inevitable  that  questionings  and  hesitancies 
should  arise.  Newman  was  lost  to  the  Anglican 
fraternity,  and  with  his  secession  the  whole 
movement  was  exposed  to  misunderstanding  and 
misrepresentation.  Storms  began  to  beat  against 
the  citadel,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  reflective  the 
natural  question  formed  itself,  unanswered — at 
least  to  their  satisfaction — "You  talk  to  us  of  au- 
thority, but  where  is  your  authority  grounded? 
Even  yourselves,  it  seems,  are  divided  upon  its 
claims.  Is  there,  after  all,  any  authority  that  i 
impregnable  ?" 

Then  again,  and  with  a  different  import,  there 
were  voices  in  the  air  at  Oxford,  voices  of  "men 
contention-tost."  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  who  had 
at  first  followed  the  Tractarians,  "like  a  straw," 
as  he  himself  said,  drawn  by  the  wind,  was  among 
the  first  to  break  with  their  influence.  But  their 
parting  was  a  parting  of  friends.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  revolt  or  of  violent  separation  in  that 
breaking  up  of  association  which  inspired  the 
Oxford  poetic  movement ;  and,  in  bidding  farewell 
to  his  friend  Ward,  Clough  did  so  with  a  breadth 
of  outlook  full  of  hope  in  the  future. 

But  O  blithe  breeze;  and  O  great  seas. 

Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past. 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  me  thought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold,  where'er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas! 
At  last,  at  last  unite  them  there  I 

This  is  certainly  not  the  poetry  of  skepticism,  and 
Clough's  position  with  regard  to  the  central 
movement  of  spiritual  ideas  has  been  often  mis- 
judged by  the  thoughtless.  His  nature  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  singular  candor,  "of  Homeric  sim- 
plicity," as  Arnold  described  it,  and  he  could 
tolerate  in  himself  no  compromise  with'  insin- 
cerity. No  "light  half-believer  of  a  casual  creed,' 
he  was  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  author- 
ity of  religion,  but  it  was  no  part  of  his  intention 
to  wage  war  on  that  account  against  those  who 
could.  His  whole  attitude  to  life  was  warm  and 
genial.  He  loved  the  open  air  and  the  healthy 
life;  he  was  rich  in  enthusiasm  for  the  aspirations 
of  his  fellowmen,  and  if  he  chose  to  be  a  law  to 
himself,  he  was  at  any  rate  content  to  keep  that 
law  in  strenuous  and  virile  obedience. 

Come  back  again,  my  olden  heart 

I  said,  Behold,  I  perish  quite. 
Unless  to  give  me  strength  to  start, 

I  make  myself  my  rule  of  night: 
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It  must  be,  if  I  act  at  all, 
To  save  my  shame  I  have  at  call 
The  plea  of  all  men  understood — 
Because  I  willed  it,  it  is  good. 

Come  back  again,  old  heart  1    Ah  me! 

Methinks  in  those  thy  coward  fears 
There  might,  perchance,  a  courage  be, 

That  fails  in  these  the  manlier  years; 
Courage  to   let  the  courage  sink, 
Itself  a  coward  base  to  think. 
Rather  than  not  for  heavenly  light, 
Wait  on   to   show  the  truly  right. 

Clough's  was  a  downright  emphatic  nature — typi- 
cal of  many  natures  that  Oxford  sends  out  to  do 
her  good  work  outside  her  walls — and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  downright,  emphatic  fashion. 
Technically  he  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
academic  ideal,  either  in  matter  or  in  manner.  In 
style,  indeed,  he  is  retrograde;  and  even  the 
breezy,  bounding  hexameters  which  his  friend 
Arnold  so  cordially  admired  are  rather  turbulent 
and  compelling  than  musically  persuasive.  But 
there  is  something  particularly  winning,  friendly, 
and  companionable  in  dough's  sincere  and  manly 
isolation  from  that  current  spiritual  movement 
which,  could  he  have  gone  with  it,  he  would  have 
himself  so  helpfully  adorned.  His  abnegation  of 
it  is  remote  from  all  pose  or  trick  of  singularity; 
it  is  centered  in  a  spirit  that  is  at  one  with  itself 
and  open  to  the  w^orld,  lending  a  fresh  and  em- 
phatic meaning  to  Tennyson's  familiar  and  often 
perverted  sentiment: 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

When  we  turn  to  Arnold  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  a  very  different  temperament  and  a 
different  art.  In  poetic  technique  Arnold  pos- 
sessed almost  all  the  qualities  which  Clough 
lacked,  and  his  workmanship — deliberate  and  ex- 
quisite— is  of  the  highest  order  of  lijterary  finish. 
His  detractors,  in  saying  their  worst,  could  only 
say  that  he  is  an  academic  poet  *'in  excelsis"; 
his  admirers,  a  body  which  probably  now  includes 
all  who  arc  qualified  to  judge  of  poetic  excellence 
at  all,  would  justly  maintain  that  the  classic 
spirit  which  Oxford  lives  to  keep  alight  has  here 
taken  to  itself  fresh  fuel,  and  combined  classicism 
with  modernity  "on  one  far  height  in  one  far 
shining  fire." 

The  little  that  can  be  said  against  Arnold's 
method  may  be  said  in  very  few  words.  It  is 
perhaps  arguable  that  the  classic  convention 
led  him  on  occasion  into  over-elaborate  assump- 
tion of  the  poetic  attitude.  Some  of  the  similes 
in  his  longer  poems  are  beaten  out  beyond  the 
limits  of  similitude,  and  present  the  appearance 
rather  of  excrescences  than  of  illustrations.  There 
was,  further,  a  slight  tendency  to  overwork  the 


dignity  of  classic  allusion;  and,  as  in  that  fine 
picture  of  the  Sicilian  shepherds  in  Thyrsis,  to 
heap  suggestion  upon  suggestion  until  the  poem 
was  only  with  difficulty  drawn  back  to  its  English 
atmosphere,  and  the  very  return  to  the  main 
theme  was  affected  with  a  sense  of  violent  transi- 
tion. These  trifling  foibles  gave  his  work  an 
occasional  air  of  mannerism,  to  which  some 
critics,  unacquainted,  perhaps,  with  the  source 
of  the  illustrations  and  the  traditions  which  they 
sought  to  maintain,  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
exception. 

But  this  said,  and  said  with  all  due  reserve, 
there  remains  nothing  but  admiration  for  Ar- 
nold's exquisite  manner,  and  for  the  delicate 
felicity  with  which  he  elaborates  and  contrasts 
effects,  whether  pictorial  or  emotional,  in  lan- 
guage which  seems  almost  infallibly  at  his  com- 
mand. He  sustains  the  highest  traditions  of 
reflective  and  analytic  poetry,  and  adds  to  the 
tradition  just  enough  of  modern  use  and 
spirit  to  make  his  medium  recognizable  as  his 
own. 

In  all  this  he  is  entirely  different  from  Clough, 
and  he  differs  from  him  just  as  radically  in  tem- 
perament. The  cheery  vigor,  the  modulated 
optimism,  springing  like  a  fountain  in  Clough 
against  the  intervention  of  depression,  these  have 
no  part  in  Arnold's  composition. 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

cries  the  one;  but  to  the  other  the  struggle,  man- 
fully and  determinedly  as  it  is  undertaken,  seems 
always  to  be  leading  into  failure  and  oblivion. 
"Thou  waitest,"  he  says  to  his  scholar-gipsy. 

Thou  waitest  for  the  spark  from  heaven!  and  we. 

Light  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds, 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  or  clearly  willed, 

Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds. 

Whose  vague  resolves  never  have  been  fulfilled; 

For  whom  each  year  we  see 

Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointments  new; 

Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away. 

And  lose  to-morrow  the  ground  won  to-day — 

Ah!  do  not  we,  wanderer!  await  it  too? 

Yes  we  await  it! — but  it  still  delays. 

And  then  we  suffer. 

This  sense  of  unsatisfied  expectation  is  of  the 
essence  of  his  poetry. 

Arnold's  life  was,  perhaps,  disposed  to  this 
sort  of  melancholy,  for  he  was  thrown  much 
among  the  less-educated  and  less-aspiring  classes 
of  the  community;  and  in  them,  not  unnaturally, 
he  seemed  to  see  the  failure  of  the  high  ideals 
which  were  agitating  the  great  centers  of  culture. 
"We  drive."  he  might  say,  "we  aspire.  These 
new  and  exquisite  loyalties  seem  so  inspiriting 
and  effectual  to  ourselves,  but  look  at  the  major- 
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ity  of  our  fellow-creatures.     What  does  all  our 
intellectual  effort  do  for  them?" 

What  is  the  course  of  the  life 
Of  mortal  men  on  the  earth? 
Most  men  eddy  about 
Here  and  there — eat  and  drink. 
Chatter  and  love  and  hate, 
Gather  and  squander,  are  raised 
Aloft,  are  hurl'd  in  the  dust, 
Striving  blindly,  achieving 
Nothing. 

And  then,  to  console  themselves  for  a  purpose- 
less and  effortless  existence  here,  they  promise 
themselves  every  form  of  material  and  spiritual 
satisfaction  "hereafter  in  a  better  world  than 
this."*  This  was  the  self-satisfied,  smug  doctrine 
of  compensation  which  Arnold  could  not  away 
with. 

Foird  by  our  fellowmen,  depressed,  outworn, 
Wc  leave  the  brutal  world  to  take  its  way. 
And,  Patience!  in  another  life,  we  say, 
The  world  shall  be  thrust  down,  and  we  up-borne. 

And  will  not,  then,  the  immortal  armies  scorn   • 
The  world's  poor,  routed  leavings?  or  will  they, 
Who  failed  under  the  heat  of  this  life's  day, 
Support  the  fervours  of  the  heavenly  morn? 

No,  no!    The  energy  of  life  may  be 
Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun; 
And  he  who  flagg'd  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 
From  strength  to  strength  advancing — only  he. 
His  soul  well  knit,  and  all  his  battles  won. 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

The  mere  recital  of  that  noble  sonnet  would 
serve  to  remind  us,  if  indeed  we  needed  such  re- 
minder, that  Arnold's  dissatisfaction  with  exist- 
ing conditions  of  life  and  faith  would  by  no  means 
lose  the  name  of  action.  His  melancholy,  of 
which  perhaps  criticism  has  always  made  enough 
and  to  spare,  was  no  anaemic  plaint  of  a  spoilt 
child  of  fortune ;  and  in  purpose,  if  not  in  expres- 
sion of  purpose,  he  and  Clough  were  close-knit 
brothers.  The  difference  was  that  each  saw,  as  it 
were,  one  aspect  of  the  disease  of  life,  and  each 
prescribed  one  remedy.  To  Clough  the  com- 
pensating joy  lay  in  the  life  of  humanity;  to 
Arnold  the  anodyne  was  the  life  of  ideas. 
Sit,  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 
says  Clough, 

Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly  look  around 

Whate'er  befell. 

Earth   is  not  hell; 
Now.  too,  as  when  it  first  began, 
Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 
For  all   that  breathe  beneath   the   Heaven's   high 

cope, 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence  hope. 
Hope  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief: 
Or  at  least  faith  unbelief. 
Though  dead,  not  dead, 
Not   crone,   though   fled; 
Not  lo^t,  t}iottgb  vanished. 


In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed, 
He  is  yet  risen  indeed; 
Christ  is  yet  risen. 

He  sees  the  consolation  of  life  in  the  common 
emotions  of  mankind,  while  Arnold  avoids  them, 
to  live  for  cultivation  of  the  beneficent  idea  alqne. 

A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  seeks. 

Shy  to  illumine;  and  I  seek  it  too. 

This  does  not  come  with  houses  or  with  gold: 

With  place,  with  honor,  and  a  flattering  crew; 

'Tis  not  in  the  world's  market  bought  and  sold — 

But  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 

Drop  by,  and  leave  its  seeker  still  untired; 

Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  be  is  gone. 

He  wends  unfollow'd,  he  must  house  alone; 

Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired.. 

So  do  these  twin-brethren  of  the  Oxford  spirit 
support  and  supplement  one  another,  until  in 
combination  they  present  the  perfect  stature  of 
the  Gentle  Mother's  strenuous  and  cultured  son. 
The  ideals  for  which  they  stood,  and  the  poetry 
in  which  they  would  have  steeped  life,  did  not 
immediately  meet  with  acquiescence.  Clough's 
reputation  was  chiefly  posthumous,  and  for  years 
Arnold's  favorite  depreciation  of  himself  as  an 
"unpopular  author"  had  more  than  a  rhetorical 
significance.  But  in  the  ideals  which  they  estab- 
lished we  seem  to  see  the  germ  of  that  spirit 
which  Oxford  is  diffusing  more  widely  every  day ; 
and  if  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  Clough  that  we  owe 
more  of  the  University  activity  against  the  mis- 
eries of  the  poor,  it  is  Arnold's  example  that  in- 
forms the  thought  of  Oxford  at  home  and  abroad 
with  a  certain  reserve  toward  unproven  and 
ecstatic  enthusiasms,  but  also  with  a  perpetual 
and  growing  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  idea, 
and  in  the  abiding  beauty  of  the  life  that  sets 
itself  some  high  ideal,  and  strives  toward  it  with- 
out remission — 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable   hope, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade. 

And  this  movement,  which  was  at  first  a  reaction 
from  the  ecclesiastical  movement  which  preceded 
it  at  Oxford,  has  actually  come,  with  the  process 
of  time,  to  work  in  close  union  with  its  old  dis- 
sentient; so  that  even  those  who  miss  in  Clough 
and  Arnold  just  that  stimulus  of  spiritual  aspira- 
tion which  they  find  in  Tennyson  and  Browning 
find  in  them  still  its  inevitable  counterpart  in  that 
intellectual  aspiration  from  which  true  religion 
can  never  be  divorced.  In  Arnold's  own  words, 
"we  are  all  seekers  still,"  and  the  surest  consola- 
tions of  our  search  are  found  in  those  few  and 
dauntless  spirits,  who,  amid  "the  strong  infection 
of  our  mental  strife,"  "keep  ever  calling  us  nearer 
to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  per- 
fection, to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  Truth 
— seen  from  another  side." 
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The  Hunter  From  the  City Chicago  Record-Herald 

Now  the  hunter  from  the  city  takes  his  gun  and  hies  away, 

With  a  wild  determination  in  his  heart  to  maim  and  slay; 

He  stumbles  through  the  pastures  and  he  scrambles  over  logs, 

And  he  dodges  through  the  briars  and  goes  sloshing  through  the  bogs. 

And  here  and  there  he  sees 

Warning  signs  upon  the  trees, 
And  now  and  then  he  hustles  to  outrun  the  farmer's  dogs. 

Oh,  the  hunter  from  the  city,  starting  out  with  hope  so  high. 
Couldn't  hit  a  flock  of  haystacks  if  they  passed  him  on  the  fly, 
But  his  sporting  blood  is  tingling,  and  his  breast  is  all  aflame, 
As  he  halts  and  blindly  blazes  at  the  startled,  fleeing  game. 

And  the  words  he  has  to  say. 

As  the  white  smoke  drifts  away. 
Are  intended  to  show  clearly  that  his  weapon  was  to  blame. 

Oh,  the  hunter  from  the  city  goes  out  boldly  hunting  now, 
And  he  fires  at  the  chipmunk  and  brings  down  the  farmer's  cow: 
And   at   night   with   aching   shoulders,  he  slinks  homeward  with  his  gun 
And  a  deeply  set  conviction  that  it  weighs  at  least  a  ton — 

There's  a  farmer  with  a  bill 

For  a  cow  that's  cold  and  still, 
But  no  matter,  for  the  hunter  from  the  city  calls  it  fun. 


Tom  Pratt Portland  Oregonlan 

Firin'?    Yes.    Though  my  hair  is  white. 

For  my  eyesight's  good  and  clear; 
I  can  see  ahead  on  the  track  at  night 

As  far  as  an  engineer. 

I  was  young  as  you  when  I  got  my  run, 

An'  as  full  of  snap  an'  go. 
An'  I  felt  that  life  was  well  begun 

When  I'd  see  the  fire  glow. 

An'  think  she  was  makin*  steam  fur  me, 
That  had  wiped  an'  had  rustled  coal, 

That  I  wasn't  the  servant  of  73^ 
But  her  life  an'  her  brains  an'  soul. 

What  was  wrong  with  the  kid  before  that  trip 

I  never  made  out  just  right, 
He  was  awful  pale,  an'  he  dropped  his  lip 

When  I  kissed  him  an'  says  "Good  night." 

An'  in  front  of  the  gauge,  an'  before  the  glass. 

Across  in  the  fireman's  place, 
In  the  flarin'  lights  of  the  trains  we'd  pass 

I  could  see  that  little  face. 

An'  when  the  orders  was  brought  ahead. 

His  face  was  before  me  still. 
I  never  took  in  what  the  "con"  had  said. 

But  just  says,  "All  right,  Bill!" 

The  fireman  says,  "We're  a-gittin'  there, 

You're  my  kind  of  an  engineer. 
But  Tom.  just  wouldn't  it  raise  your  hair 

If  we'd  meet  number  9  right  here?" 

He'd  just  said  the  words  when  we  turned  a  curve, 

An'  I  grabbed  the  lever  an'  air, 
For  a-shinin'  out  with  never  a  swerve 

Was  a  headlight,  therel  right  there! 


I  stayed  in  the  cab  an'  felt  it  all, 

The  crash  an'  the  sickening  grind, 
I  heard  the  butchered  cattle  call. 

As  they  died  in  the  cars  behind. 

I  saw — but  no,  1  can't  tell  it  yet, 

It  was  twenty  years  ago, 
But  in  twenty  more  I  could  not  forget 

That  sight  ahead,  I  know. 

For  number  9  was  a  passenger  train. 

With  a  crowd  from  a  holiday, 
Comin'  up  with  orders  straight  an'  plain. 

"You  have  got  clear  right  o'  way." 

Discharged?    Well,  what  could  the  company  do. 

Of  course  I  expected  that, 
They  were  more  than  good,  between  me  an'  you, 

In  their  dealin'  with  old  Tom  Pratt. 

It  was  all  the  orders  I  didn't  hear, 

An'  didn't  make  out  just  right. 
It  was  all  the  fault  of  a  blindin'  tear 

Fur  a  boy  that  died  that  night. 

They  gave  me  a  job  in  a  year  or  two, 

As  a  fireman  in  the  yard; 
There  was  nothin'  else  for  a  man  to  do. 

Though  the  drop  an'  the  work  was  hard. 

An'  little  boys  that  was  kids  knee  high 

When  they  gave  me  the  73* 
Works  up  to  their  runs  like  you,  while  I 

Am  a  doin'  what  you  see. 

Injustice?    Not  much;  it  was  only  right. 

For  a  man  whose  brain  ain't  clear. 
Or  with  dyin'  babies,  like  mine  that  night, 

Ain't  fit  fur  an  engineer. 
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A  Houaehoid  Htroine PItUburg  Chiwilott-Tthgraph 

The  woman  behind  the  preserving  pot 

Is  certainly  deserving  of  fame; 
She's  not  like  the  man  behind  the  gun, 

But  she's  getting  there  just  the  same. 
The  hero  is  trying  to  maim  or  kill, 

And  great  is  his  showing  of  nerve; 
But  praise  also  goes  to  the  woman  who 

Is  using  her  skill  to  preserve. 

No  time  she  is  wasting  in  drill  or  march 

Which  fit  the  brave  soldier  for  strife; 
Or  she  gathers  round  her  what  she'll  attack, 

And  then  gets  to  work  with  her  knife. 
She  pares  and  she  cores  and  she  cuts  with  care 

Till  fingers  and  muscles  are  sore; 
Then  hither  and  thither  in  other  tasks 

She's  hurrying  over  the  floor. 

She  gallantly  stands  at  the  firing  line, 

Unmindful  of  heat  and  of  toil; 
All  flushed  is  her  face  and  her  eyes  are  strained 

By  watching  the  things  that  there  boil. 
She  snices  and  sweetens  and  stirs  and  skims, 

Till  weary  in  arms,  back  and  feet; 
But  bravely  she  stands  till  her  work  is  done, 

With  never  a  thought  of  retreat. 

She  carefully  gathers  the  stores  of  sweets 

That  she  has  so  patiently  made, 
And  soon  the  good  things  for  the  winter  feasts 

In  jars,  cans  and  crocks  are  arrayed. 
She  thinks  not  of  plaudits  for  triumph  won. 

Yet,  while  she  no  laurels  will  claim, 
The  woman  behind  the  preserving  pot 

Is  certainly  worthy  of  fame. 

The  Boy  Who  Turntd  Out  Bad  IndlanapoUa  Sun 

The  boy  who  turned  out  bad  was  raised  by  parents 

good  and  true; 
They  pondered  what  was  best  for  him  and  what 

they  ought  to  do. 
And  they  at  last  decided  they  would  keep  him  home 

at  nights 
So  that  he  could  not  take  his  part  in  other  boys 

delights.  ^  .  ,     ^ 

They    never   let    him    play    with   boys    who    went 

in  their  bare  feet; 


They  kept  him  from  the  swimming  hole  and  kept 
him  off  the  street. 

He  never  had  a  single  fight,  and  on  All  Hal- 
lowe'en 

He  with  the  other  little  boys  was  never,  never  seen. 

He  never  stole  an  dpple  from  a  neighbor's  apple 
tree 

Because  his  mother's  eagle  eye  was  on  him  con- 
stantly. 

He  never  saw  a  "show,"  because  his  parents  always 
said 

They  didn't  want  extravagance  in  Tommy  to  be 
bred, 

But  when  he  grew  up  into  years  he  sighed  one  day, 
"I  see 

The  very  sweetest  joys  in  life  have  been  denied 
to  me," 

And  all  the  pent  up  spirit  of  the  fellow  broke  and 
ran. 

And  what  is  mischief  in  a  boy  is  criminal  in  man. 

WhitB  Flngera. . .  .Eugene  M.  Rhodes. , .  .Mew  Orieane  Times-Democrat 

Her  fingers  stray  along  the  frets. 
Her  fingers  wander  o'er  the  strings; 

A  little  while  my  heart  forgets 
Its  griefs  and  cares  and  petty  stings. 

The  air  is  filled  with  rustling  wings. 
Forgot  are  folly,  wrong,  and  sin, 

And  earth  seems  made  for  happier  things — 

She  plays  upon  her  mandolin! 

Her  fingers  fly  along  the  frets. 

Her  fingers  dance  along  the  strings 

Courage,  my  soul;    Though  strife  besets, 

Stand  firm,  whatever  fortune  brings. 
Heir  to  the  ages,  peer  of  kings! 

High  over  turmoil,  dust,  and  din, 
The  clarion  call  of  Honor  rings — 

She  plays  upon  her  mandolin! 

Her  fingers  dream  along  the  frets, 

They  linger  lightly  o'er  the  strings: 
What  spell  is  woven  in  the  nets 

Of  meshed  melody  she  flings? 
A  burning  tear  unbidden  springs: 

Old  hopes,  loves,  dreams — all  dwell  within 
That  dying  music's  whisperings — 

She  plays  upon  her  mandolin! 


Broken  China Coltler  's  Weekly* 

The  R n  and  the  C n  were  walking  hand  in  hand; 

They  wept  like  anything  to  see  such  quantities  of  land. 

"If  this  were  only  mine,"  the  R n  thought,  "it  would  be  grand." 

"If  seven  fleets  of  seven  ships  should  come  this  way  next  year. 

Do  vou  suppose"  the  R n  said,  "they'd  find  the  coast  so  clear?" 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  the  C n,  and  gave  a  cunning  leer. 

"The  time  has  come,"  the  R n  said,  "to  talk  of  many  things — 

Of  loans  and  spheres  of  influence,  Siberian  lines  and  Finns, 
And  whether  Europe's  fighting  cocks  will  tamely  clip  their  wings. 

"Although  I  know  that  enterprise  is  no'  your  greatest  vice, 

I'd  like  to  ask  (in  confidence)  old  broken  china's  price?" 

The  C    .....    n  said  nothing  but.  "Please  take  another  slice." 

"I  grieve  for  you."  the  R n  said,  "I  deeply  sympathize." 

(And  held  a  new  peace  conference  before  his  scheming  eyes). 
"But  why- aye-why  did  you  believe  the  other  Johnny's  lies? 

"And  now  I'd  like  to  drink  your  health,  before  my  visit's  done. 
In  any  other  port  you've  got";  but  answer  came  there  none. 
And  this  was  scarcely  odd,  because  he'd  leased  them  every  one! 

*Said  to  have  been  written  by  a  high  official  of  Japan. 
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A  Jesuit  Plea  for  Jesuita John  Qerard,  3.  J monthly  Reoieiu 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  a  recent  writer 
spoke  not  without  warrant  when  he  averred  that 
by  a  multitude  of  excellent  people  Jesuits  are 
regarded  "with  a  mingled  feeling  of  fear  and 
loathing."  They  are  almost  universally  assumed 
by  our  countrymen  to  be,  of  their  very  essence, 
underhand,  treacherous,  and  unscrupulous,  to 
hate  enlightenment,  liberty,  and  all  good  things, 
and  to  spend  their  lives  contriving  tortuous  plots 
^nd  schemes  for  the  keeping  of  mankind  in 
slavery,  whether  intellectual  or  political.  In  par- 
ticular, is  it  not  written  again  and  again  by  our 
own  correspondents  in  great  capitals  how  Jesuits 
are  pulling  the  strings  of  public  affairs,  making 
some  statesmen  dance  to  their  reactionary  tunes, 
and  thwarting  the  wise  policy  of  others,  till  these 
are  compelled  in  self-defense  to  forget  Liberal 
principles,  and  invoke  arbitrary  force  as  the  only 
bulwark  of  freedom  against  adversaries  so  in- 
sidious and  implacable? 

•  Such  is  the  notion  formed  of  us  Jesuits  by  a 
large  number,  not  to  say  a  large  majority,  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  As  may  well  be  imagined, 
it  is  far  from  agreeable  to  know  and  feel  that  it 
is  so ;  but  another  thing  would  be  immensely  worse 
— to  be  conscious  that  in  the  smallest  degree  we 
resembled  the  descriptions  we  read  of  ourselves. 
As  it  is,  any  sentiment  of  annoyance  is  swallowed 
up  in  wonder  that  persons  of  intelligence,  who 
for  the  most  part  would  not  knowingly  malign 
anybody,  should  believe,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, what  to  ourselves  appears  so  preposterous. 

I  myself  have  been  a  Jesuit  for  forty-five  years ; 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  admitted 
among  the  "Professed"  who  form  the  very  core 
of  the  Society;  I  have  been  placed  in  an  office 
in  which  any  secrets  of  policy  must  necessarily 
be  known  to  me;  I  have  been  in  constant  and 
confidential  communication,  both  written  and 
verbal,  with  the  General  of  the  Order  himself,  and 
can  say  with  confidence  that  I  fully  know  his 
mind  on  all  points.  As  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, I  know  that  were  we  to  do  any  of  the  things 
alleged  against  us,  we  should  flagrantly  disobey 
both  the  rules  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  observe,  and  the  peremptory  commands  of  the 
superiors  whom  we  have  vowed  to  obey.  I  know 
that  neither  I  myself,  nor  any  Jesuit  I  ever  knew, 
would  continue  in  the  Order  for  half  an  hour 
did  we  find  it  to  be  in  any  respect  what  it  is 
represented  as  being;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
all  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
men   could  be  induced  to  renounce  all  that  is 


most  attractive  upon  earth  by  the  prospect  of 
thereby  becoming  children  of  perdition  tenfold 
beyond  the  rest  of  men. 

Another  count  in  the  indictment  we  have  heard 
is  that  Jesuits  hate  and  shun  the  light,  that  they 
do  not  dare  to  let  the  world  know  by  what  ob- 
ligations they  bind  themselves,  and  that  they 
are  thus  self-convicted  of  dark  and  discreditable 
practises.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  what 
this  means.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  whole 
world  is  not  invited  to  listen  to  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Society,  which  its  members 
hold  to  be  of  no  practical  concern,  and  extremely 
little  interest,  for  any  but  themselves.  But  there 
is  nothing  they  would  shrink  from  having  "read 
at  the  cross,"  and  published  to  all  mankind.  There 
is  nothing,  in  fact,  which  has  not  been  perfectly 
well  known  to  all  that  chose  to  use  the  means 
of  knowing,  since  the  very  earliest  period.  As  to 
the  vows,  for  example,  which,  as  we  have  been 
told,  Jesuits  dare  not  divulge,  here  is  the  formula 
of  the  most  solemn  and  comprehensive  of  them 
all,  those  taken  by  the  Professed,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken.  The  original  is  in  Latin,  but 
the  version  here  presented  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered beyond  suspicion,  being  that  published  by 
an  associate  of  Titus  Oates  during  the  frenzy  of 
the  Popish  Plot.  The  translation,  though  some- 
what stiff  and  awkward  and  not  quite  gram- 
matical, is  perfectly  fair,  but  I  must  leave  the 
reader  to  determine  the  justice  of  the  description 
attached  to  the  document  by  the  scribe  who  pub- 
lishes it,  "that  primitive  foundation  of  villainy." 

I.,  N.,  make  my  profession,  and  promise  to  the 
Omnipotent  God,  before  His  Virgin  Mother  and 
all  the  whole  Court  of  Heaven,  and  all  that  here 
stand  by.  and  to  you  our  reverend  Father-General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  God's  lieutenant,  and  to 

your  successors   (or,  to  you   Rev.   Fr.  ,  in 

place  of  the  General  of  the  Society,  God's  lieuten- 
ant, and  to  his  successors),  perpetual  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  and  accordingly,  peculiar 
care  in  the  erudition  of  youth,  consentaneous  to 
the  form  of  living  contained  in  the  Apostolic  letters 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  in  the  Constitutions 
thereof.  Moreover,  I  promise  special  obedience 
to  the  Pope  concerning  missions,  as  contained  in 
the  same  Apostolic  letters  and  Constitutions. 

Here  we  have  the  awful  secret  in  its  naked 
simplicity.  These  are  the  most  solemn  and  special 
engagements  which  any  Jesuit  takes.  Whether 
those  will  be  satisfied  who  have  expressed  so 
great  a  longing  to  see  a  copy  of  them  is  another 
matter. 

One  thing  appears  to  be  certain:  as  things  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  they  continue 
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to  the  end,  and  "the  wily  Jesuit"  will  remain 
as  good  a  stock  epithet  as  "the  swift-footed 
Achilles"  or  "the  pious  iEneas."  How  small  are 
the  chances  of  any  evidence  affecting  the  popular 
creed  on  the  subject  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story 
told  me  by  a  very  near  relative  almost  fifty  years 
ago.  She  had  met  at  dinner  a  gentleman  who  was 
full  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  book 
which  he  had  been  reading,  "The  Constitutions  of 
Ignatius  Loyola."  "And,  do  you  know?"  he  con- 
tinued, "to  read  those  Constitutions,  you  would 
think  that  he  had  no  other  object  but  the  honor 
and  service  of  God.  I  give  you  my  word,  you 
really  would."  "Well,  perhaps,"  she  suggested, 
"he  had  no  other  object."  "Ah,  well,"  he  replied, 
"of  course,  you  know,  I  can't  quite  believe  that." 


The  Voluntary  Church Pres.  Chas.  W.  Eliot Inaopendent 

We  democrats  in  mental  habit  cannot  easily 
realize  what  an  immense  change  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  civilized  world  in  regard  to  both 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State.  The  claim  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  was  that 
governments  received  their  principal  sanction 
from  the  Church,  and  that  dynasties  or  persons 
ruled  by  the  grace  of  God  conveyed  through  the 
Church  as  an  indispensable  medium.  The  progress 
of  democracy  has  already  eaten  out  the  core  of 
this  doctrine.  An  official  phrase  used  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  on  innumerable  papers  and 
decrees  during  his  reign  declared  that  he  was 
Emperor  of  the  French  "by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  national  will."  Nothing  could  better  il- 
lustrate the  decay  of  the  "grace  of  God"  doctrine 
than  this  attempt  of  the  pseudo-Emperor  to  rein- 
force it  with  the  more  modern  doctrine.  The 
most  recent  declarations  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
concerning  the  conveyance  of  divine  authority  to 
human  governments  strikingly  illustrate  the  com- 
pleted destruction  by  democracy  of  the  doctrine 
that  all  human  authority  is  derived  from  God 
through  the  Church.  The  Roman  Church  declares 
that  rulers  govern  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  choice  of  the  governed  determines  the 
direction  of  the  divine  sanction.  Thus  Leo  XIIL 
says: 

"There  is  no  prohibition  to  nations,  the  rules  of 
justice  being  otherwise  observed,  to  choose  for 
themselves  that  sort  of  government  which  befits 
their  temper  or  accords  with  the  traditions  or  the 
customs  of  their  race." 

The  practise  of  cutting  off  all  churches  from 
support  by  or  through  the  State  is  American  in 
origin,  and  has  been  wrought  out  in  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  United  States,  for  the  most  part 
within  a  hundred  years.    To  detach  religious  in- 


stitutions from  all  reliance  on  public  taxation  was 
certainly  a  formidable  experiment.  It  has  been 
in  progress  long  enough  in  this  country  to  pro- 
vide the  world  with  a  demonstration  of  success  in 
certain  particulars.  A  hundred  years  ago  one 
might  reasonably  have  feared  that  churches  in 
sufficient  number  would  not  be  provided  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  experience  of  the  United 
States  has  allayed  that  apprehension. 

A  profound  modification  which  the  voluntary 
church  in  a  democracy  has  brought  about  in  the 
religious  conditions  of  our  time  is  that  in  the 
status  of  the  priest  or  minister,  and  in  his  mental 
habits.  When  the  priest  or  minister  knows  that 
his  entire  support  and  the  support  of  the  order, 
organization  or  religious  institution  to  which  he 
belongs  is  derived  from  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers,  his 
whole  attitude  toward  that  people  is  changed. 
Here,  as  everywhere  in  this  world,  the  controller 
of  the  purse-strings  must  be  reckoned  with  re- 
spectfully. One  might  imagine  that  the  Catholic 
priest,  who  still  is  held  to  derive  his  commission 
from  a  divinely  instituted  church,  highly  organ- 
ized in  an  effective  hierarchy,  still  nominally 
equipped  with  this  world  gates  and  privileged 
inclosures  and  with  authorized  exits  to  a  better 
world,  and  still  professedly  conferring  on  the 
faithful  valuable  exclusive  privileges  in  both 
worlds,  might  conceivably  retain  a  position  of 
beneficent  authority  over  his  divinely  selected 
flock;  but  in  spite  of  this  reasonable  presupposi- 
tion there  is  no  more  striking  phenomenon  in 
American  social  life  than  the  modification  which 
the  American  democracy  has  brought  about  in  the 
quality,  function  and  manners  of  the  Catholic 
prelate  and  the  Catholic  priest. 

The  general  expectation  that  a  minister  will 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  social  and  industrial 
as  well  as  of  theological  questions  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  influence  of  the  laity  on  the  profes- 
sion of  divinity;  and  this  expectation  affects  not 
only  the  course  of  life  of  the  minister  at  work, 
but  his  education.  The  voluntary  church  in  a 
democracy  has  made  it  desirable  to  broaden  the 
education  of  the  minister,  and  to  substitute  in 
good  measure  for  the  study  of  historical  records 
and  ancient  languages  that  of  philosophical  sys- 
tems, comparative  religion,  social  problems, 
economics  and  public  hygiene. 

Finally,  let  me  briefly  indicate  three  evils  which 
have  resulted  from  the  voluntary  method  in  a 
democracy.  One  evil  attending  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem is  the  very  uneven  distribution  of  opportuni- 
ties for  religious  culture.  In  a  single  village  there 
may  be  half  a  dozen  ill-supported  churches,  be- 
longing to  as  many  denominations ;  but  in  a  whole 
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township  of  fifty  square  miles  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  may  have  no  convenient  access 
to  any  church. 

Secondly,  the  voluntary  method  leaves  millions 
of  persons  wholly  outside  the  Christian  Church; 
whereas  compulsory  legislation  can  force  the 
entire  population  into  nominal  connection  with 
an  established  church,  or  with  one  of  two  or 
three  established  churches.  It  may  be  obtained  to 
perfection  under  an  autocratic  government;  and 
yet,  membership  in  the  established  church,  or  in 
one  of  the  established  churches,  may  be  only  a 
matter  of  hereditary  classification.  It  no  more 
makes  a  population  religious  than  compulsory 
chapel  makes  students  religious. 

Thirdly,  there  is  much  wastefulness  of  expendi- 
ture both  for  construction  and  for  maintenance 
under  the  voluntary  system,  because  no  ex- 
perienced and  permanent  bodies  of  men  direct  or 
supervise  the  expenditures.  This  evil  affects  the 
Protestant  denominations  much  more  deeply  than 
the  Catholic;  because  in  the  Catholic  Church  an 
experienced  hierarchy  exercises  some  control 
over  church  expenditures  and  investments.  This 
evil  is,  however,  characteristic  of  democracy  in 
general.  Expenditure  in  every  department  of  our 
democratic  government  is  wasteful,  owing  to  the 
frequency  with  which  officials  are  changed,  to  the 
inexperience  of  legislatures,  and  to  the  impatience 
or  misdirected  desires  of  the  body  of  the  people. 
But  in  the  Church,  just  as  in  the  State,  the  im- 
mense benefits  of  freedom  of  association  and  per- 
sonal initiative  and  of  the  individual  growth 
which  results  from  these  free  conditions  alto- 
gether outweigh  the  incidental  disadvantages 
which  freedom  brings. 


The  Social  Spirit  of  Christianity Spectator  CLonaon') 

The  object  with  which  Jacob  Behmen  wrote 
his  meditations  was  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
"supersensual  life" — of  that  life  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  and  will  continue  to  exist 
after  its  decay.  The  cultivation  of  this  life  of 
the  soul  became  his  one  preoccupation,  and  he 
believed  that  it  could  only  be  profitably  pursued 
by  complete  withdrawal  from  the  life  of  the 
world.  The  method  of  this  withdrawal  is  the 
subject  of  his  dialogues.  Unlike  his  spiritual 
brethren  in  the  Catholic  Church,  Jacob  Behmen 
sought  no  help  from  outward  circumstances  in 
preparing  his  inner  solitude.  He  retired  into  no 
cloister  but  that  of  his  own  heart.  He  sought  to 
attain  "the  true  quiet  of  the  soul  wherein  no 
creature  can  molest  thee,  nor  even  so  much  as 
touch  thee  "  all  the  while  continuing  "in  the  hon- 
est practise  of  his  craft  and  attentive  to  his 
domestic  affairs.'*    He  believed  that  only  in  com- 


plete loneliness  of  spirit,  in  moments  of  com- 
plete passivity  both  of  the  intellect  and  the  will 
could  be  heard  the  divine  voice  which  teaches 
spiritual  things.  Those  who  would  seek  the  higher 
life  must  resign  "their  wills  up  to  Him  and  suffer 
Him  to  play  upon  them  what  music  He  will." 
They  must  strive  to  bring  the  soul  into  a  region 
"where  nothing  cleaves  to  it,"  for  "it  is  nothing 
but  our  own  willing  hearing  and  seeing  which 
hinder  us  from  coming  to  the  supersensual  life." 
"Wholly  destroy,"  he  teaches,  "that  which  thou 
callest  thine,  as  when  thou  sayest  I  or  myself  do 
this  or  that."  God  he  describes  as  the  Universal 
All,  Nature  as  the  Universal  Want.  That  man. 
he  tells  us,  "who  hath  entered  with  his  will  into 
Nothing  hath  found  All  Things."  In  the  matter 
of  dogma,  Jacob  Behmen's  position  is  a  very 
modern  one.  He  looked  behind  the  formularies 
of  the  Churches  to  those  truths  which  they  em- 
body and  preserve;  consequently  he  refused  all 
polemical  discussions,  declaring  that  "he  who  is 
born  anew  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christ,  and  hath  no  strife  or  contention 
with  any  man  about  religion,"  for  "the  Kingdom 
of  God  consisteth  not  in  knowing  and  supposing 
but  in  Power,"  not  in  intellectual  acquiescence 
but  in  the  new  birth,  to  which  we  must  come  by 
"the  melting  down  of  the  will."  Heaven  and  hell, 
he  says,  are  not  places,  but  states.  "Whither  goeth 
the  soul  when  the  body  dieth?"  asks  the  scholar 
of  Theophorus,  his  master,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Dialogue.  "There  is  no  necessity  for 
it  to  go  any  whither,"  is  the  reply.  There  is  no 
entering  into  Heaven  or  hell  "as  a  man  en- 
tereth  into  a  house,  or  as  one  goeth  through  a 
hole  or  casement  into  an  unknown  place."  Heaven 
is  to  be  found  "without  traveling  one  foot  for  it 
wheresoever  thou  findest  God  manifesting  Him- 
self in  love,"  while  hell  is  "the  eternal  forgetting 
of  all  good."  All  places  are  alike  to  the  soul; 
"for  what  place  can  bound  a  thought?" 

The  sedative  charm  of  this  book  is  difficult  to 
describe,  or  even  in  short  quotations  to  illustrate. 
The  reader  as  he  goes  from  chapter  to  chapter 
seems  to  be  breathing  a  perfumed  atmosphere 
alive  with  harmonious  sounds,  such  as  seemed 
occasionally  to  enwrap  the  mystic  after  long 
reverie.  But  as  the  spell,  which  Behmen  un- 
doubtedly knows  how  to  cast,  begins  to  wear 
off,  he  cannot  fail  to  ask  himself  whether  this 
state  of  complete  detachment,  this  readiness  to 
"leave  all  things  that  love  and  entertain  us,"  this 
endeavor  "to  throw  ourselves  by  faith  beyond  all 
creatures  above,  and  beyond  all  sensual  percep- 
tion and  apprehension  above  discourse  and  rea- 
soning into  the  mercy  of  God  and  into  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  Lord,"  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
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Christian  life.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  is.  A  preoccupied  existence,  dead  to  every 
feeling  but  that  of  religious  emotion,  cannot  surely 
be  the  "more  abundant  life"  which  Christ  came 
to  bring  to  us:  A  capacity  for  religious  ecstasy 
may  be  the  end  and  aim  of  Buddhism,  but  it  is 
not  the  end  and  aim  of  Christianity.  The  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  the  common  object  of  all  religions, 
which  are  diversified  by  their  methods  of  seeking 
that  knowledge.  The  specialty  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  identification  of  the  service  of  God 
with  the  service  of  man.  St.  James  declares  the 
love  of  God  to  be  incompatible  with  hatred  toward 
men.  The  first  object  of  Christianity  is  to  pro- 
duce "the  fruit  of  good  works,"  by  which  fruit 
alone,  Christ  tells  us,  can  we  judge  the  value  of 
any  religious  teaching.  Undoubtedly  inward  with- 
drawal— the  throwing  of  the  mind  into  a  state 
of  religious  trance — must  tend  to  hinder  this  dual 
service.  Christianity  teaches  altruism,  but  not  the 
destruction  of  the  ego;  it  seeks  to  bend,  not  to 
"melt  down,"  the  individual  will.  If  we  "enter 
into  nothing  with  our  will"  we  shall  do  noth- 
ing worth  having.  To  seek  to  lose  our  individ- 
uality is  moral  suicide.  Christianity  reveals  to 
us,  in  a  glass  darkly,  through  perhaps  an  anthro- 
pomorphic medium,  the  essential  element  of  per- 
sonality in  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  good,  from 
which  element  we  also  draw  the  inestimable  gift 


of  our  own  personalities.  We  are  not  using 
against  Jacob  Behmen's  theory  of  the  spiritual 
life  the  common  argument  used  against  the 
Mystics,  that  by  separating  too  entirely  the  outer 
and  inner  life  they  fall  into  laxity  of  morals. 
Not  a  trace  of  this  element  of  decay  is  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.  Absolute  purity  of  life  he  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  "quiet  of  the  soul,"  and 
those  who  desire  to  enter  the  supersensual  state 
must  experiencie  "a  mighty  hunger  and  longing 
desire  after  penitential  sorrow."  But  it  was  resig- 
nation rather  than  righteousness  that  he  sought, 
submission  to  the  Christian  law  rather  than  ac- 
tivity in  accordance  with  that  law.  He  sought 
the  health  of  his  soul  only  by  preserving  it  from 
sin  and  contamination,  as  a  man  mi^ht  seek  the 
health  of  his  body  only  by  preserving  it  from 
germs  and  infection.  Such  a  system,  while  avoid- 
ing disease,  does  not  tend  to  robust  strength.  In- 
ward isolation,  even  if  it  exists  together  with  out- 
ward benevolence,  is  not,  we  believe,  consistent 
with  the  highest  Christian  ideal.  Christ  founded 
upon  earth  a  society — a  brotherhood — which 
would,  he  taught,  ultimately  embrace  mankind 
The  secret  of  its  strength  was  to  lie  in  union. 
Why  was  the  larger  half  of  Christ's  teaching 
directed  to  the  training  of  men  for  brotherhood, 
if  by  it  he  only  intended  to  prepare  them  for 
isolation  ? 


Science  and   Religion   in  the  New  Century* 


By  fF.  H.  Mallock 


An  accurate  estimate  or  analysis  of  the  position 
of  religion  and  science  is  not  the  proper  work 
either  of  the  theologic  or  scientific  specialist.  It 
is  a  work  which  belongs  to  the  province,  not  of 
the  discoverer  or  the  thinker,  but  of  a  much 
humbler  kind  of  person,  whom  we  may  call  the 
intellectual  accountant.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
say  things  for  either  side.  It  is  his  business  to 
examine  and  to  tabulate  what  either  side  has  to 
say — to  reduce  its  arguments  to  their  clearest  and 
simplest  forms,  to  note  or  to  strike  out  such  as 
are  inconsistent  with  others;  and  so  to  arrange 
the  whole  that  any  intelligent  inquirer  may  see 
how  the  account  on  each  side  really  stands.  Such 
is  the  work,  limited  and  unambitious  in  its  scope, 
with  which  I  shall  begin  the  present  series  of 
papers ;  and  although,  when  we  have  reached  such 
conclusions  as  the  accountant's  method  will  yield 
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us,  I  do  not  propose  to  leave  them  to  speak,  with- 
out comment,  for  themselves,  but  shall  seek  to 
draw  certain  further  conclusions  from  them;  yet 
even  in  themselves,  if  the  accountant  shall  present 
them  accurately,  they  will  be  far  more  striking 
and  valuable  than  many  people  may  be  inclined 
to  anticipate. 

In  the  way  of  preface,  however,  there  are 
things  to  be  said,  in  order  that  the  scope  of  what 
follows  may  be  made  clear  to  the  reader.  The  first 
of  them  refers  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  re- 
ligion. Religion  is  a  word  which  is  used  in  several 
senses.  I  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  use 
it  only  in  one,  and  that  is  a  sense  which  is  capable 
of  clear  and  simple  definition.  I  shall  use  the 
word  religion  not  as  denoting  Christianity,  or  any 
other  specific  system  of  theism,  but  merely  as  de- 
noting those  underlying  doctrines  which  every 
system  of  theism,  whatever  may  be  its  kind,  pre- 
supposes.    The  first  of  these  doctrines  is  that  a 
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personal  God  exists,  distinct  from  that  order  of 
things  ^which  alone  science  can  know.  The  second 
is  that  man  possesses  a  soul,  distinct  from  the 
body  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  dissolve  with 
its  dissolution.  The  third  is  that  the  will,  which 
resides  in  this  human  soul,  possesses  a  power — 
"a  power  torn  from  the  Fates" — to  which  the 
rest  of  this  cosmos  offers  us  no  analogy,  and 
the  presence  of  which  in  nature  would  render 
science  impossible.  Nor,  in  isolating  these  doc- 
trines, and  taking  them  to  represent  religion,  am 
I  indulging,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  any 
arbitrary  selection.  In  the  latest  work  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  most  thoughtful  men  of 
science  in  Europe,  the  writer  admits,  or  rather  I 
should  say  insists,  that  these  three  doctrines  are 
the  essence,  the  vital  epitome,  of  all  that  the  word 
religion,  in  its  theologic  sense,  means;  that  on 
these  depends  everything  which  the  philosophy  of 
faith  is  fighting  for;  and  that  in  these  is  centered 
everything  which  the  philosophy  of  science  will 
destroy.  "The  three  great  buttresses  of  mysti- 
cism"— of  the  unproved,  of  the  disproved,  of  the 
unthinkable — says  Professor  Haeckel  in  his  latest 
volume,  "are  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality"; 
and  the  great  work  of  science,  as  the  liberator  of 
human  thought,  is  summed  up,  he  says,  in  the  fact 
that  it  annihilates  all  belief  in  them.  Both  sides, 
therefore,  will  accept  these  beliefs  as  crucial; 
nor,  for  our  present  purpose,  will  it  be  necessary 
to  go  beyond  them. 

And  now  having  explained  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  which  lies  before  us,  let  me  briefly  fore- 
shadow the  results  to  which  it  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, lea^d  us ;  for  a  reader  generally  follows  with 
greater  ease  and  understanding  a  series  of  argu- 
ments and  criticisms  if  he  starts  with  some  idea 
of  their  tendency.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
then,  I  hope  to  show,  is  this:  that  the  scientific 
philosophers  are  correct  in  their  methods  and 
arguments — that  the  attempts  of  contemporary 
theologians  to  find  flaws  in  the  case  of  their 
opponents,  or  to  convert  the  discoveries  of  science 
into  proofs  of  their  own  theism,  are  exercises  of 
an  ingenuity  wholly  and  hopelessly  misapplied, 
and  exhibit  too  often  an  unreasoning  or  a  fever- 
ish haste  which  merely  exposes  to  ridicule  the 
cause  which  they  are  anxious  to  defend ;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  unintended  injuries 
which  the  apologetics  of  our  theologians  are  in- 
flicting on  their  own  position,  the  theologic  posi- 
tion is,  when  fully  considered,  practically  more 
calculated  to  command  the  assent  of  mankind  than 
are  all  the  arguments — I  do  not  say  than  the 
facts — by  which  modern  scientific  philosophy  is 
endeavoring  to  prove  it  untenable. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  opposition 


between  religion  and  science  was  commonly 
conceived  of  as  an  opposition  between  a  spir- 
itual philosophy  and  a  materialistic.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  we  find  a  growing 
perception  that  the  opposition  is  really  one  be- 
tween a  monistic  philosophy  and  a  dualistic.  Ma- 
terialism, in  fact,  with  the  old  opprobrium  at- 
tached to  it,  is  rapidly  losing  its  place  among  the 
terms  and  ideas  of  controversy.  No  man  of 
science  who  can  make  any  claim  to  being  a 
thinker,  or  is  anything  more  than  an  expert  but 
half-educated  specialist,^  is  now  a  materialist  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word.  The  question  which 
science  proposes  as  the  subject  of  its  debate  with 
theology,  is  not  whether  spirit  or  matter  is  the 
whole  or  the  higher  part  of  existence;  but 
whether  existence  consists  of  one  order  of  things 
or  two.  This  change  marks  a  great  advance  in 
the  clearness  of  thought.  To  the  ordinary  thought 
of  all  of  us,  as  we  use  it  in  daily  life,  matter  and 
mind  seem  sharply  contrasted  things;  and  man- 
kind for  ages  entirely  failed  to  realize  that  the 
contrast  between  these  is  by  no  means  what  or- 
dinary thought  takes  it  to  be.  But  many  of  the 
greatest  discoveries,  when  once  made,  become 
obvious;  and  the  truth,  in  the  present  instance, 
is  a  discovery  of  this  kind.  The  easiest  way  of 
arriving  at  a  true  view  of  the  case  is  to  take  that 
universal  property  of  material  things — color,  and 
consider  the  conditions  of  those  whom  we  call 
color-blind.  Things  which  for  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  green,  red  or  blue,  for  the  color-blind 
man  wear  a  widely  different  aspect  What  is 
blue  to  us  is  by  no  means  blue  to  him.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  color,  which  we  all  of  us 
in  an  ordinary  way  impute  to  material  objects, 
as  evidently  belonging  to  themselves,  is  really  an 
effect  which  resides  in  our  own  consciousness.  It 
cannot  inhere  in  the  objects,  for  these  may  re- 
main unchanged,  and  yet  the  colors  imputed  to 
them  by  two  different  men  will  be  different.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  of  taste,  and  smell,  and 
sound.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  sugar  has 
a  sweet  taste.  What  we  really  mean  is  that  when 
sugar  is  applied  to  our  tongues  there  is  produced 
in  our  own  consciousness  a  feeling  we  call  sweet- 
ness. But  let  any  of  us  have  a  cold,  and  this  feel- 
ing is  produced  no  longer,  and  we  have  only  to 
suffer  bad  colds  to  be  chronic  and  universal,  and 
we  shall  see  that  under  such  circumstances  there 
could  be  no  taste  in  anything.  The  same  familiar 
malady  would  annihilate  what  we  call  smell; 
while,  if  we  were  all  of  us  deaf,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  sound.  We  need  only  imagine  our- 
selves personally  to  be  reduced  to  certain  condi- 
tions, which  frequent  though  exceptional  ex- 
amples show  to  be  quite  possible,  and  we  shall 
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sec  that  material  things,  so  far  as  we  can  know  or 
describe  them,  would  change  in  a  corresponding 
way ;  while,  to  sum  up  the  matter,  we  need  merely 
to  strip  ourselves,  in  imagination,  of  one  sense 
after  another,  and  finally  of  consciousness  itself, 
and  we  shall  find  that  step  by  step  we  are  re- 
ducing to  nothingness  everything  that  we   call 
matter,  so  far  as  we  ourselves  know  it.    If  is 
not  meant  that  with  this  destruction  of  our  own 
consciousness   the   thing  which   we   call  matter 
would  itself  cease  to  exist;  though    even    this 
opinion,  with  modifications,  has  been  held  by  cer- 
tain philosophers.     What  is  meant,  is  that  this 
thing  which  we  call  matter  would  lose  all  the 
qualities  which  we  attribute  to  it,  and  in  virtue 
of  which  we  think  of  it  as  material.   What  would 
remain  is  simply  an  unknown  something,  to  which 
our   conceptions   of  matter,   as   contrasted  with 
mind  or  spirit,  have  not  only  no  warrantable,  but 
also  no  thinkable  application.   The  philosophy  by 
which  Roman  theology  explains  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  defines  all  the  material  things 
which  we  know,  experience,  or  can  imagine,  as 
accidents   inhering  in  some  hidden  and    incon- 
ceivable substance.    Modern  philosophy  prefers  to 
call  the  former  phenomena — the  things  which  ap- 
pear, as  distinguished  from  things  that  are;  and 
their  substance — things  as   they   are — it  prefers 
to  call  noumena — that  is  to  say,  something  whose 
existence  the  mind  postulates,  though  when  it  has 
postulated  its  existence,  it  halts  and  can  do  no 
more.    Mr.  Spencer,  by  his  doctrine  of  the  Un- 
knowable, means  precisely  the  same  thing.    With 
regard  to  this  point  then — our  absolute  inability 
to  know  what  that  Something  is  in  itself,  which 
to  us  appears  as  matter — there  is  a  virtual  agree- 
ment, not  only  among  abstract  thinkers,  but  also 
among  all  men  of  science   who  deserve   to  be 
called  thinkers  at  all;   and  among  the- men  of 
science    who    have    proclaimed    this    agreement 
most  loudly,   are   many   who,   apart    from   their 
teaching   in    this    respect,    are    the   boldest    and 
most   uncompromising  exponents   of  what  once 
would     have     been     called     materialism.      Pro- 
fessor Clifford,  for  example,  who  dismissed  the 
idea  of  God  and  of  man's  immortal  soul  with  the 
not  very  urbane  observation,   that   "atoms   and 
ether  leave  us  no  room  for  ghosts,"  maintained 
with  as  much  emphasis  as  Kant  could  have  done 
himself,  that  atoms  and  ether  are  things  of  whose 
essence  we  can  know  nothing.   Professor  Huxley 
was   constantly   expressing   and   explaining    the 
same  truth.  Professor  Tyndall,  though  less  capable 
of  sustained  consistency  of  thought,  recognized 
and  proclaimed  it  also;  and  Professor  Haeckel, 
who  is  denounced  in  some  quarters  as  the  very 
choregus  of  materialism,  admits  that  Kant  was 


perfectly  right  in  declaring  matter,  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  to  be  for  ever  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  can  know  its  modes,  its  changes,  the  character 
of  these  changes,  and  their  conditions,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  accessible  to  our  powers  of  thought 
and  observation;  but  these  are  manifestations  of 
something  which,  per  se,  and  in  its  essence,  we 
cannot  know. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  this  point  ade- 
quately; but  enough  has  been  said,  at  all  events, 
to  show  the  reader  one  thing,  and  it  is  something 
which,  in  the'  present  inquiry,  is  of  the  very 
first  importance.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  man 
of  science,  or,  as  some  may  still  call  him,  the 
materialist,  when  he  speaks  of  matter,  as  he  is 
still  compelled  to  do,  and  declares  it  to  be  the 
cause  and  substratum  of  the  sum  of  all  existence, 
does  not  mean  by  matter  a  lifeless,  inert  mass, 
or  an  infinite  totality  of  lifeless,  inert  particles, 
which  require  some  force  external  to  themselves 
to  move  them.  He  means  some  universal  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  material  characteristics,  such 
as  size,  shape,  divisibility,  represent  only  one  as- 
pect of  its  indivisible  and  unknown  essence;  the 
power  which  makes  it  move,  and  determines  its 
various  combinations,  being  no  less  a  part  of  itself 
than  the  manifestations  by  which  this  power  is 
revealed  to  us.  Science,  in  fact,  as  Professor 
Haeckel  admits,  leads  us  to'  conception  of  matter, 
or  the  universal  substance,  nearly  approaching 
that  which  Spinoza,  and  the  more  logical  Pan- 
theists, form  of  the  sum  of  existence,  and  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  God.  Scientific  thinkers, 
however,  repudiate  this  name — and  from  their 
point  of  view,  very  rightly — because,  while  sug- 
gesting many  doctrines  which  they  assert,  it 
would  also  suggest  others  which  it  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  system  to  deny.  Let  me  make 
this  matter  clear. 

God,  as  the  theist  conceives  him,  and  as  he  is 
generally  conceived  of  by  mankind,  though  he  has 
created  the  sensible  universe,  and  is  present 
through  all  portions  of  it,  nevertheless  is  inde- 
pendent of  it;  he  exists  in  perfection  apart  from 
it.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  in  obedience  to 
his  intelligent  will,  and  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
annihilate  it,  or  reconstruct  all  its  laws.  He,  more- 
over, being  possessed  of  an  eternal  and  trans- 
cendental consciousness,  takes  constant  cogni- 
zance of  each  and  of  all  its  processes;  and  thus, 
in  especial,  there  obtains  between  the  conscious- 
ness of  man,  no  matter  how  evolved,  and  the 
universal  cause  of  existence,  a  relation  analogous 
to  that  which  exists  between  man  and  man.  But 
the  universal  substance,  or  matter,  as  modem 
science  conceives  of  it,  if  we  may  for  the  mo- 
ment, like  the  Pantheists,  call  it  God,  is  not  made 
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by  God,  or  permeated  by  God ;  but  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  aspect  of  God — a  manifestation 
of  his  energies,  the  la^'j,  and  infinites  of  which 
he  could  no  iiore  altrjr  than  he  could  alter  his 
own  nature  and  f''om  which  he  could  not  divest 
himself  Hithout  .easing  to  be.  Moreover,  con- 
sciousness, as  we  conceive  the  phenomenon, 
instead  of  being  attributable  to  God,  or  the  Uni- 
versal Substance,  as  a  whole,  only  develops  grad- 
ually, under  certain  ascertainable  conditions,  at 
minute  and  disconnected  points,  which  we  call  in- 
dividual lives.  Thus,  since  in  this  theory  the  Uni- 
versal Substance  has  no  more  free  will  than  a 
river  or  an  electric  current,  since  it  has  no  con- 
sciousness, no  moral  qualities,  since  between  it 
and  man  there  is  as  much  and  as  little  connec- 
tion as  there  is  between  the  sun  and  a  cabbage, 
and  since,  so  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  man 
knows  more  about  it  than  it  knows  about  man, 
it  possesses,  in  common  with  the  general  concep- 
tion of  God,  nothing  but  the  fact  that  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  ultimate  and  universal  mystery. 

Still,  the  fact  that  modern  science  does  regard 
this  substance  as  a  mystery — as  the  inexplicable 
source  and  well-head  of  its  own  movements  and 
manifestations — is  a  fact  which  it  is  essential  to 
recognize  when  dealing  with  the  scientific 
position.     .     .     . 

We  must  observe  that  not  only  no  ordinary 
man,  but  no  theologian  of  to-day,  to  whatever 
school  he  may  belong,  questions  the  validity  of 
the  scientific  method,  or  fails  to  assent  to  the 
broad  conclusions  reached  by  it,  so  far  as  these 
relate  to  the  world  of  inorganic  matter.  No 
theologian  would  deny  that  charcoal  is  charcoal 
in  virtue  of  facts  and  causes  inseparable  from 
those  which  make  diamonds  diamonds;  that  the 
material  of  the  sun  and  the  planets  is  similar  to 
the  material  of  the  earth ;  or  that  the  solar  system 
has  come  to  be  the  solar  system  in  obedience  to 
the  same  law  which  makes  water  fly  off  at  a 
tangent  from  the  rim  of  a  rotating  grindstone. 

The  theologian  and  his  opponent,  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  men  of  science,  begin  to  part  company 
only  when  they  leave  the  inorganic  world,  and 
entering  the  regions  of  the  organic,  are  con- 
fronted with  life  and  consciousness.  The  two,  at 
this  point,  become  known  to  each  other  under 
new  names.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  first 
appearance  of  life  the  theologian  asserts  himself 
as  a  dualist.  His  companion  distinguishes  himself 
as  a  monist.  The  former  declares  that  the  cause 
of  things,  which  has  hitherto  sufficed  for  both  of 
them — their  original  self-dependent  and  self-en- 
ergizing substance — will  not  of  itself  suffice  to 
explain  what  they  are  considering  now.  Some 
second  cause,  in  addition  to  it,  requires  to  be  now 


postulated.  His  companion  declares  the  first  cause 
to  be  just  as  sufficient  as  before.  He  declares 
that  between  organic  and  inorganic  phenomena, 
there  is  no  real,  but  only  an  apparent  break ;  that 
t^e  two  are  united  by  a  series  of  minute  grada- 
tions, and  that  the  cause  which  explains  the 
former  will  likewise  explain  the  latter.  The 
duahst,  we  must  observe,  is  arguing  solely  on 
scientific  grounds.  He  is  not,  in  his  capacity  of 
theologian,  demanding  a  recognition  of  God,  but 
merely  a  recognition  of  a  second  cause  of  some 
kind.    .    .    . 

Few  facts  have  been  insisted  on  by  the  modem 
defenders  of  religion  with  louder  and  more  eager 
jubilation  than  the  fact  that  though  organic  life 
has  been  shown  by  scientific  analysis  to  arise  from 
a  combination  of  certain  material  substances,  all 
of  which,  in  other  combinations,  exist  in  the  inor- 
ganic world,  yet  experience  has  utterly  failed  to 
produce  this  combination  artificially,  nor  has  the 
minutest  observation  discovered  it  taking  place 
as  a  natural  process.  The  defenders  of  religion, 
therefore,  urge  in  triumphant  tones,  that  some 
secret  agency  must  be  present  in  it,  inaccessible  to 
scientific  methods,  and  belonging  to  an  order 
of  causes  quite  distinct  in  kind  from  those  which 
science  synthesizes  in  its  conception  of  the  pri- 
mary substance.  The  scientific  monists  reply  that 
this  inference  is  wholly  unwarrantable.  Not  only 
is  research,  they  say,  steadily  filling  up  the  narrow 
rift,  if  there  be  any,  which  still  may  be  said  to 
separate  the  beginnings  of  organic  phenomena 
from  the  inorganic  phenomena  of  crystallization; 
but  even  were  this  not  the  case — if  research 
should  forever  fail  to  detect  the  transition  in 
question  as  an  actual  contemporary  process,  this 
fact  would  not  prove,  or  so  much  as  afford  a 
presumption,  that  it  has  not  taken  place  at  some 
earlier  geologic  period,  when  many  conditions 
prevailed  which  no  longer  exist,  and  which  ob- 
viously the  experimentalist  has  no  means  of  re- 
producing. 

The  position,  however,  thus  far  has  been  only 
half  described.  It  exhibits  itself  to  us  under 
another  and  far  more  striking  aspect.  In  the  ar- 
gument just  indicated,  the  phenomenon  of  organic 
life  is  regarded  only  as  a  unique  phenomenon  of 
movement.  But  it  has  another  peculiarity,  which 
emerges  in  its  higher  developments,  and  places  it 
in  far  sharper  contrast  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
inorganic  universe.  This  peculiarity  is  conscious- 
ness. The  movements  of  crystallization  we  can 
in  thought  assimilate  to  the  movements  of  the 
protist;  but  we  cannot  assimilate  thought  to  any 
qualities  of  the  brain — the  brain  which  we  can 
weigh,  cut  to  pieces,  and  look  at — any  more  than 
we  can  assimilate  it  to  the  qualities  of  a  lump 
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of  carbon.  Indeed,  that  consciousness,  as  we  know 
it,  is  a  phenomenon  wholly  peculiar,  is  admitted 
by  the  monist  no  less  than  the  dualist.  The 
dualistic  defenders  of  religion  answer  the  ques- 
tion involved,  by  saying  that,  in  consciousness,  a 
fact  is  directly  given  us  obviously  not  deducible 
from  any  of  the  causes  or  qualities  which  any 
process  of  reasoning  will  enable  us  to  comprise 
in,  or  unite  with,  the  monistic  conception  of  .sub- 
stance: that  it  is  as  distinct  from  substance  re- 
garded under  its  category  of  energy,  as  it  is  from 
substance  regarded  under  its  category  of  matter. 
The  answer  of  the  monist  is  that  consciousness, 
however  peculiar — however  astounding  as  a  fully 
developed  phenomenon — is  nevertheless  really  but 
the  final  manifestation  of  a  property  which,  in  a 
latent  form,  belongs  to  the  universal  substance, 
and  is  no  less  inseparable  from  it  than  the  prop- 
erties of  matter  and  energy.    .     .     . 

The  point  on  which  I  desire  at  present  to  fix 
the  reader's  mind,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  defense  at  all.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  whether  the  monist  or 
dualist  is  right  in  his  argument,  so  far  as  we 
•  have  considered  it  hitherto— so  far  as  it  merely 
relates  to  life  and  consciousness  as  such.  We 
may,  for  the  moment,  assume  either  side  to  be 
right.  What  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  a  truth 
which  contemporary  controversy  overlooks.  It  is 
thisf— that  so  far  as  the  question  of  religion  is 
concerned — the  question  of  religion,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  ethical  theism — the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  organic  life  as  such,  and  of  thought,  of 
desire,  of  feeling,  of  consciousness  as  such,  is 
wholly  beside  the  point,  and  may  be  answered 
either  way  without  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of 
religion,  as  we  have  here  defined  it,  being  affected. 
The  theologian  with  regard  to  it  may  have  es- 
tablished his  dualistic  theory,  but  he  will  not 
have  necessarily  done  anything  toward  making 
his  religion  credible.  The  man  of  science,  with 
regard  to  it,  may  have  established  his  theory  of 
monism;  but  he  need  not  by  doing  so  have  done 
anything  to  render  the  religion,  which  he  calls 
superstition,  in  any  way  incredible  to  the  most 
critical   and  most   comprehensive   intellect. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  steadily  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  the  present  discussion,  the  theolo- 
gian and  the  man  of  science  are  standing  ad- 
mittedly on  one  and  the  same  ground.  They  are 
both  of  them  making  their  appeal  to  empirically 
ascertainable  phenomena.  The  man  of  science  is 
not  rising  to  the  level  of  the  theologian.  The 
theologian  is  provisionally  descending  to  the  level 
of  the  man  of  science.  With  regard  to  the  theo- 
logian, we  must  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  though 
he  provisionally  closes  his  eyes  to  other  sources 


of  knowledge,  he  admits,  as  fully  as  the  man  of 
science  himself,  that  the  methods  of  science,  so 
far  as  they  go,  are  valid;  and  professes,  on  prin- 
ciple, to  accept  the  conclusions  reached  by  them, 
regarded  as  a  record,  though  not  as  an  explana- 
tion of  facts. 

Such  being  the  case  then,  the  theologian,  no 
less  than  his  opponent,  recognizes  and  admits  the 
following  most  important  point:  Whether  living 
organisms  are  or  are  not  differentiated  from  all 
other  material  things  by  the  presence  in  them 
of  some  alien  agency,  they  do,  nevertheless,  so 
far  as  science  can  study  them,  manifest  alike  in 
their  actions  and  the  history  of  their  development 
the  operation  of  laws  or  causes  as  absolutely 
rigid  and  uniform  as  those  which  prevail  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  sensible  universe.  Were  this 
uniformity  wanting,  biology  would  be  just  as  im- 
possible as  would,  under  the  same  conditions,  be 
all  the  other  sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  astron- 
omy, thermo-dynamics,  and  geology;  and  even  if 
we  grant  that  biology  forces  us  to  acknowledge 
a  break  between  the  phenomena  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,  it  starts  with  assuming,  and 
ends  by  elaborately  proving,  that  all  organic  phe- 
nomena are  themselves  essentially  one.  In  other 
words,  the  case  may  be  described  thus:  If  life, 
in  its  essence,  be  something  different  from  mat- 
ter, it  is  at  all  events  known  to  us  only  as  its 
absolutely  inseparable  companion.  If  we  figure 
to  ourselves  the  processes  of  the  inorganic  uni- 
verse as  a  train  of  wheel-work,  the  wheels  of 
which  are  made  of  brass,  we  may  figure  to  our- 
selves the  processes  of  organic  life  as  a  train 
of  wheel-work  attached  to  it,  the  wheels  of  which 
are  made  out  of  brass  which  is  alloyed  with 
aluminum;  but  the  wheels  of  the  latter,  when 
they  are  set  in  motion,  move  with  as  complete 
and  inexorable  a  regularity  as  do  the  wheels  of 
the  former,  and  the  movements  of  both  form  part 
of  one  practically  inseparable  process.  Or  we  may 
vary  the  figure  by  comparing  the  processes  of  or- 
ganic life  to  the  striking  apparatus  of  a  clock;  and 
inorganic  matter  to  a  clock,  made  long  before,  in 
which  originally  the  striking  apparatus  was  want- 
ing. We  may  suppose  that  these  two  are  the  work 
of  two  different  makers;  but  the  moment  they 
are  connected  they  form  practically  one  piece 
of  machinery. 

With  regard  to  religion,* then,  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  is  this.  The  common  supposition  that  the 
religious  conception  of  man  can  find  any  basis 
in  the  demonstration  that  organic  life  has  an 
origin  distinct  from  the  origin  of  inorganic  phe- 
nomena, is  devoid  of  all  foundation.  While 
identifying  life  as  a  whole  with  some  hyper- 
physical  agency,  it  leaves  untouched  the  follow- 
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ing  empirical  facts — and  such  facts  are  all  that 
the  theologians  here  appeal  to : 

Firstly,  that  the  individual  life — the  life  of  the 
separate  organism — dies,  disappears,  and  never 
appears  again;  secondly,  that  all  separate  lives, 
of  whatever  degree  or  kind — the  life  of  a  martyr 
no  less  than  that  of  a  louse — are  as  truly  parts  of 
the  same  general  process  as  the  various  figures 
that  emerge  from  the  Strasburg  clock  are  of  the 
train  of  wheelwork  by  means  of  which  time  is 
measured;  and  lastly,  that  consciousness  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  same  character.  They  none 
of  them  contain  in  themselves  any  principle 
of  action  that  is  not  a  link  in  a  chain  of  external 
causes.* 

The  controversy,  then,  about  the  origin  of  or- 
ganic life  as  such,  and  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness as  such,  on  which  the  monistic  op- 


ponents of  religion  and  the  dualistis  defenders  of 
it  at  present  lay  such  stress,  has  nothing  to  do 
in  itself  with  the  problem  of  religion  whatsoever. 
The  dualist's  position,  so  far  as  as  this  point  is 
concerned,  will  not  lead  us,  if  proved,  to  a  con- 
scious and  benevolent  God — still  less  to  a  con- 
ception of  man,  between  whom  and  God  there 
could  be  any  divine  relation  of  that  moral  and 
eternal  kind,  which  theistic  religion  postulates. 
The  monist*s  view,  if  proved,  would  of  itself  do 
nothing  to  destroy  what  Professor  Haeckel  re- 
gards as  "the  three  buttresses  of  superstition." 
In  other  words,  the  controversy  between  religion 
and  science  has  at  this  stage  not  even  begun.  It 
begins,  not  with  the  phenomena  of  life,  but  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  life  that  is  immortal;  not  with 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  but  with  the  doc- 
trine that  the  will  is  free. 
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The  Editor  desires,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Mal- 
lock's  words,  to  call  attention  to  a  chapter  in  Pro- 
fessor Jones'  Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and 
Religious  Teacher,  first  published  (by  the  Mac- 
millans)  ten  years  ago.  He  believes  it  to  be  the 
most  profound  thought  of  the  generation  respect- 
ing the  result  and  issue  of  the  uncompromising 
application  of  the  category  of  Evolution  to  the 
problem  of  the  universe.  The  following  excerpts 
may  give  an  idea  of  this  remarkable  chapter  of  a 
remarkable  book : 

A  new  category  of  thought  has  taken  possession 
of  the  thought  of  our  time — a  category  which  is 
fatal  to  dualism.  The  idea  of  development  is 
breaking  down  the  division  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, as  it  is  breaking  down  all  other  absolute  divi- 
sions. Geology,  astronomy,  and  physics  at  one 
extreme;  biology,  psycholop:y,  and  philosophy  at 
the  other,  combine  in  asserting  the  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse as  a  unity  which  is  always  evolving  its  con- 
tent, and  bringing  its  secret  potencies  to  the  light. 
It  is  true  that  these  sciences  have  not  linked  hands 
as  yet.  We  cannot  get  from  chemistry  to  biology 
without  a  leap,  or  from  physiplogy  to  psychology 
without  another.  But  no  one  will  postulate  a  rift 
right  through  being.  The  whole  tendency  of  mod- 
ern science  implies  the  opposite  of  such  a  concep- 
tion. History  is  striving  to  trace  continuity  be- 
tween the  civilized  man  and  the  savage.  The  facts 
of  consciousness  have  not  been  resolved  into  ner- 
vous action,  and,  so  far,  mind  has  not  been  shown 
to  be  a  secretion  of  brain.  Nevertheless,  all  these 
sciences  are  beating  against  the  limits  which  sepa- 
rate them,  and  new  sugp^estions  of  connection  be- 
tween natural  life  and  its  inorganic  environment 
are  continually  discovered.  The  sciences  are  bor- 
ing toward  each  other,  and  the  dividing  strata 
are  wearing  thin;  so  that  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that,  with  the  growth  of  knowledjsre,  an  un- 


broken way  upwards  may  be  discovered,  from  the 
lowest  and  simplest  stages  of  existence  to  the 
highest  and  most  complex  forms  of  self-conscious 
life. 

Now,  to  those  persons  who  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  ethical  and  religious  phenomena  of 
man's  life,  the  idea  of  abolishing  the  chasm  be- 
tween snirit  and  nature  is  viewed  with  no  little 
apprehension.  It  is  supposed  that  if  evolution 
were  established  as  a  universal  law,  and  the  unity 
of  being  were  proved,  the  mental  and  moral  life  of 
rn^n  would  be  degraded  into  a  complex  manifesta- 
tion of  mere  physical  force.  And  we  even  find 
religious  men  rejoicing  at  the  failure  of  science  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  inorganic  and  the  or- 
ganic, and  between  natural  and  self-conscious  life; 
as  if  the  validity  of  religion  depended  upon  the 
maintenance  of  these  separating  boundaries. 

But  closer  investigation  will  show  that  the  real 
ground  for  such  apprehension  does  not  lie  in  the 
continuity  of  existence,  which  evolution  implies: 
for  religion  itself  postulates  the  same  thing.  The 
apprehension  springs,  rather,  from  the  idea  that 
the  continuity  asserted  by  evolution  is  obtained  by 
resolving  the  higher  forms  of  existence  into  the 
lower.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  aoplication  of  de- 
velopment to  facts  were  successfully  carried  out. 
the  organic  would  be  shown  to  be  nothing  but 
complex  inorganic  forces,  mental  life  nothing  but 
a  physiological  process,  and  religion,  morality,  and 
art  nothing  but  products  of  the  highly  complex 
motion  of  highly  complex  aggregates  of  physical 
atoms.    .    .    . 

In  consistency  with  this  supposed  tendency  of 
science,  to  resolve  all  things  into  their  simplest 
and  earliest  forms,  religion  has  been  traced  back 
to  the  superstition  and  ghost  worship  of  savages; 
and  then  it  has  been  contended  that  it  is,  in  es- 
sence, nothing  more  than  superstition  and  ghost 
worship.  And,  in  like  manner,  morality,  with  its 
categorical  imperative  of  duty,  has  been  traced 
back,  without  a  break,  to  the  ignorant  fear  of  the 
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vengeance  of  a  savage  chief.  A  similar  orocess  in 
the  same  direction  reduces  the  love  divine  into 
brute  lust;  somewhat  sublimated,  it  is  true,  in  its 
highest  forms,  but  not  fundamentally  changed. 

And  when  the  sacred  things  of  life  are  treated  in 
this  manner — when  moral  conduct  is  showed  to 
be  evolved  by  a  continuous  process  from  "conduct 
in  general,"  the  conduct  of  an  "infusorium  or  a 
cephalopod,"  or  even  of  wind  mills  or  water 
wheels,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  authority  of  the 
moral  law  seems  to  be  undermined,  and  that  "de- 
vout souls"  are  apprehensive  of  the  results  of 
science.  "Does  law  so  analyzed  coerce  you  much?" 
asks  Browning.     ... 

But  this  continuity  of  all  existence  may  be  inter- 
preted in  two  very  different  ways.  It  may  lead  us 
either  to  radically  change  our  notions  of  mind  and 
its  activities,  or  "to  radically  change  our  notions 
of  matter."  We  may  take  as  the  principle  of  ex- 
planation, either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
process  of  development.  We  may  say  of  the  simple 
and  the  crass,  "There  is  all  that  your  rich  universe 
really  means";  or  we  may  say  of  the  spiritual 
activities  of  man,  "This  is  what  your  crude  be- 
ginning really  was."  We  may  explain  the  complex 
bv  the  simple,  or  the  simple  by  the  complex.  We 
may  analyze  the  highest  back  into  the  lowest,  or 
we  may  follow  the  lowest,  by  a  process  of  synthe- 
sis, up  to  the  highest. 

And  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  questions 
for  morality  and  religion  is  the  question,  which  of 
these  two  methods  is  valid.  If  out  of  crass  matter 
is  evolved  all  animal  and  spiritual  life,  does  that 
prove  life  to  be  nothing  but  matter;  or  does  it  not 
rather  show  that  what  we,  in  our  ignorance,  took 
to  be  mere  matter  was  really  something  much 
greater?  If  "crass  matter"  contains  all  this  prom- 
ise and  potency,  by  what  right  do  we  still  call  it 
"crass"?  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  treat  the 
potencies  assumed  to  lie  in  a  thing  that  grows  as 
if  they  were  of  no  significance; — first,  to  assert 
that  such  potencies  exist,  in  saying  that  the  object 


develops,  and  then,  to  neglect  them,  and  to  regard 
the  result  as  constituted  merely  of  the  simplest 
elements.  Either  these  potencies  are  not  in  the 
object,  or  else  the  object  has  in  it,  and  is,  at  the 
first,  more  than  it  appears  to  be.  Either  the  ob- 
ject does  not  grow,  or  the  lowest  stage  of  its  be- 
ing is  no  explanation  of  its  true  nature. 

If  we  wish  to  know  what  any  particular  living 
thing  means,  we  look  in  vain  to  its  primary  state. 
We  must  watch  the  evolution  and  revelation  of  the 
secret  hid  in  natural  life,  as  it  moves  through  the 
ascending  cycles  of  the  biological  kingdom.  The 
idea  of  evolution,  when  it  is  not  muddled,  is  syn- 
thetic— not  analytic;  it  explains  the  simplest  in  the 
light  of  the  complex,  the  beginning  in  the  light  of 
the  end,  and  not  vice  versa.  In  a  word,  it  follows 
the  ways  of  nature,  the  footsteps  of  fact,  instead 
of  inventing  a  wilful  backward  path  of  its  own. 
And  nature  explains  by  gradually  expanding.  If 
we  hearken  to  nature,  and  not  to  the  voice  of  il- 
lusory preconceptions,  we  shall  hear  her  proclaim 
at  the  last  stage,  "Here  is  the  meaning  of  the 
seedling.  Now  it  is  clear  what  it  really  was;  for 
the  power  which  lay  dormarit  has  pushed  itself  into 
light,  through  bud  and  flower  and  leaf  and  fruit." 
The  reality  of  a  growing  thing  is  its  highest  form 
of  being.  The  last  explains  the  first,  but  not  the 
first  the  last.  The  first  is  abstract,  incomplete,  not 
yet  actual,  but  mere  potency;  and  we  could  never 
know  even  the  potency,  except  in  the  light  of  its 
own  actualization.    .    .    . 

Instead  of  degrading  man,  it  (the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion) lifts  nature  into  a  manifestation  of  spirit.  If 
it  were  established,  if  every  link  of  the  endless 
chain  were  discovered  and  the  continuity  of  exist- 
ence were  irrefragably  proved,  science  would  not 
overthrow  indealism;  it  would  rather  vindicate  it. 
It  would  justify  in  detail  the  attempt  of  poetry  and 
religion  and  philosophy  to  interpret  all  being  as  the 
transparent  vesture  of  reason,  or  love,  or  what- 
ever other  power  in  the  world  is  regarded  as 
highest. 
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Th9  Unbeil»»ing  Ught-Houae  Kteper Loul99  L  Sibtey AUanth 

"Him  an'  me  wuz  hevin'  it  over  on  politics  an' 
religion,"  said  Captain  Gibson.  "I  used  to  set 
up  with  him  nights  some,  when  it  come  his  watch 
in  the  tower,  eight  ter  twelve.  She'd  be  a 
grindin'  roun'  up  top,  two  ter  the  minute  on  the 
quicksilver,  smooth  as  silk,  the  ole  lens — an'  the 
machinery,  down  where  he  was,  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  talkin',  so  we  hed  it  over  'bout  them 
ole  Bible  dorgmas.  Sam,  he'd  take  a  turn  on 
the  gallery  frum  time  to  time  'count  of  mebbe 
fog  shuttin'  down,  but  we  wuz  pretty  still  fer  the 
most  part,  hevin'  it  over. 

"He's  a  gret  scholar,  Sam  is.  I'm  proud  ofSam. 
He  knows  a  lot  more  'n  I  do.  But  I  says  to  him 
right  out  plain,  says  I,  'Capt'n  Anderson,'  says  I, 
'you're  a  younger  man  than  what  I  be' — I  don't 


believe  he  ain't  more  'n  sixty-five  an'  odd,  ef  he 
is  a  day — 'an'  you'll  come  to  look  at  these  things 
diff'rent,'  says  I.  'Tain't  because  he  don't  read 
a  lot  that  he  come  to  be  so  misguided,  but  I  guess 
he  sorter  keeps  readin'  the  same  things  right  over 
an'  over,  like. 

"Now,  I  says  to  him  square  to  the  face,  an' 
kind,  I  says,  *Now  take  the  Garden  of  Edien, 
Capt'n  Anderson,'  says  I;  *how  does  that  set  on 
your  stomach?'  says  I.  But  Sam  don't  hear  to 
reasons  easy,  an'  I  kinder  give  him  up  after  I'd 
ben  at  him  a  spell.  I  told  him  science  was  agin 
him,  but  he  jest  didn't  appear  to  care  a  mite.  *I 
got  my  Bible,'  he  says  over  an'  over,  kinder 
wearisome.  Now  I  tell  you  I  respect  a  pig-headed 
cuss  like  Capt'n  Anderson.  I  dunno  what  he  calls 
himself  as  a  congregation,  so  to  speak.    Prob'ly 
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Presberterian,  like  's  not.  But  he's  twenty  miles 
frum  a  meetin'-house,  an'  'lowed  he  might  be 
kinder  short  of  up-to-date  'long  of  not  hevin'  went 
to  church  fer  some  years  back.  But  Sam,  he'll 
alius  be  the  same  old  radical — I  believe  that's 
what  they  call  them  kind,  reg'lar  ole  hard-shell 
Bible  folks.  He  calls  me  an  inferdel.  But  I  ain't ! 
Lord,  no  I  No,  I  ain't  thet  fer  down.  Only  course 
I  don't  believe  nothin'  in  the  Bible.  Lord,  no  1 
Godfrey ! 

"It  comes  kinder  hard  on  me — the  way  he 
thinks  I'm  goin'  ter  hell.  I'd  kinder  like  hevin* 
him  feel  we  was  goin'  to  git  ashore  same  place, 
so  to  speak.  Well,  when  I  was  comin'  off  that 
time  I  shook  hands  with  him  longer  'n  common, 
an'  I  says  to  him,  goin'  away,  I  says,  *01e  boy,'  I 
says,  *you  an'  me  thinks  diff'rent,  but  that's  all 
right,'  I  says.  1  ain't  sure  but  what  there  is  a 
heaven,  but  I  know  there  ain't  no  hell.  So  you 
an'  me  '11  meet  again,  Sam,  ef  I  leave  Hawkport 
fer  the  findin'  out,  Sam,  'fore  you  do.' " 


Song  of  the  Storm-Potrel , . ,.  Maxim  Gorki. . .  .Zhlzn  iSt.  Petersburg^ 

The  wind  is  gathering  the  clouds  over  the  gray 
expanse  of  the  sea.  Between  the  clouds  and  the 
sea  rushes  proudly  the  Storm- Petrel,  like  to  black 
lightning. 

Now  ^yhisking  the  waves  with  his  wing,  now 
darting  up  toward  the  clouds,  he  screams — and 
the  clouds  hear  joy  in  the  bold  screaming  of  the 
bird. 

In  the  screaming  is  a  thirst  for  storm.  The 
power  of  wrath,  the  flame  of  passion,  and  the 
confidence  of  victory,  are  what  the  clouds  hear 
in  this  screaming  of  the  Petrel. 

The  Sea-Gulls  moan  before  the  storm — moan 
and  toss  themselves  above  the  sea,  and  are  ready 
to  hide  in  the  bottom  their  fright  at  the  coming 
of  the  storm. 

And  the  Plungegns,  too,  are  moaning;  to  them 
the  pleasure  of  the  battle  for  life  is  unattainable; 
the  thunder  of  the  tempest  terrifies  them. 

The  stupid  Penguin  is  timidly  hiding  its  fat 
body  in  the  cliffs. 

The  proud  Storm-Petrel  alone  is  soaring  boldly 
and  freely  over  the  foaming,  gray  sea. 

Ever  darker  and  lower  descend  the  clouds  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  waves  sing  and  dance  to  moun- 
tainous heights  to  meet  the  thunder. 

The  thunder  peals.  The  waves  moan  in  the 
foam  of  wrath,  fiercely  quarrelling  with  the  wind. 
Now  the  wind  clasps  masses  of  waves  in  a  power- 
ful embrace  and  in  wild  fury  flings  them  with  all 
its  might  upon  the  cliffs,  thus  breaking  to  water- 
dust  the  emerald  piles. 

The  Storm-Petrel,  like  to  black  lightning,  soars 
hither  and  thither,  screaming,  piercing  the  clouds 


like  an  arrow,  tearing  off  the  foam  of  the  waves 
with  his  wing. 

There  he  soars  like  a  demon — the  haughty, 
black  Demon  of  the  Storm — and  he  laughs,  and 
he  sobs.  .  .  .  He  laughs  at  the  clouds,  he  sobs 
for  joy. 

In  the  rage  of  the  thunder  the  sharp-hearing 
Demon  has  long  heard  fatigue,  he  is  certain  that 
the  clouds  will  not  hide  the  sun — no,  they  will  not 
hide  it. 

The  wind  howls.  .  .  .  The  thunder 
peals.  .  .  .  Bands  of  waves  blaze  over  the 
abyss  of  the  sea  in  a  blue  flame.  The  sea  catches 
the  arrows  of  the  lightning  and  extinguishes  them 
in  the  gulf.  The  reflections  of  these  lightning^s 
hover  over  the  sea  like  serpents  of  fire,  and  dis- 
appear. 

The  storm !    Soon  the  storm  will  be  here ! 

The  bold  Petrel  is  soaring  proudly  among  the 
lightnings  over  the  angrily  roaring  sea;  the 
Prophet  of  Victory  is  screaming: 

"Let  the  storm  be  mightier!" 


An  Afrieo-American  Matrimonial  Function Dallas  {Texaay  Hustle 

One  of  the  most  swell  weddings  that  ever,  took 
place  in  this  city  among  those  in  upper  G  circles 
was  that  of  one  of  Austin's  noble  sons  of  the  min- 
istry and  Dallas's  tenderest  bud  and  a  leader 
as  well  as  "belle"  of  Dallas  society,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  Pius  and  Miss  Alberta  Jackson,  which 
occupied  the  matrimonial  altar  at  the  New  Hope 
Baptist  church  last  Wednesday.  As  old  Uncle 
Sol,  after  a  night  of  bliss  beyond  the  unseen, 
had  rested  from  the  previous  day's  stroll  across 
the  horizon,  and  started  on  another  day's  journey, 
and  as  he  peeped  his  weary  head  from  behind 
the  Eastern  hills,  and  began  to  sprinkle  the  earth 
with  his  beautiful  rays  of  silvery  sunshine,  he 
found  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Jackson's 
great  preparations  holding  the-  minds  of  the 
family  and  friends  preparing  one  of  the  earthly 
angels  of  the  family  to  make  ready  to  repair  to 
New  Hope  church,  where  she  was  to  join  hands 
with  that  highly  accomplished,  able  orator.  Chris- 
tian, and  handsome  young  man,  Dr.  Pius,  and  as 
Uncle  Sol  tramped  the  milk  white  patch  of  the 
blue  sky,  he  peeped  in  New  Hope  and  found  many 
tender  hands  decorating  this  large  and  stately 
edifice,  and  when  those  having  this  work  in  hand 
had  left  the  church  it  was  fitted  for  the  queen 
of  England  to  have  wedded  in.  Just  in  front  of 
the  altar,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  hung  a 
beautiful  bell  of  art  and  design,  made  of  tender 
buds  after  they  had  been  opened  but  for  a  day, 
under  which  one  of  Dallas'  blossoms  was  to  cast 
herself  upon  another  for  life. 

The  pulpit  was  simply  a  bed  of  oleanders,  rub- 
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ber  plants,  ferns,  palms,  century^plants,  and 
mistletoe,  and  the  Golden  Gate  rose  and  carna- 
tions of  the  far  West  had  their  conspicuous  places 
about  the  pulpit,  which  made  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  loveliest  spots  on  earth  for  a  wedding. 
Uncle  Sol,  after  peeping  in  the  church,  strolled 
out  on  his  path  toward  the  western  horizon  in 
usual  way,  seeming  pleased  at  what  he  had  seen, 
casting  his  rays  on  hundreds  of  the  elite  of 
Dallas,  wending  their  way  toward  the  church, 
and  long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  mar- 
riage Uncle  Sol  found  the  church  crowded,  and 
as  Uncle  Sol  had  crossed  the  mark  dividing  the 
morning  from  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Annie  Starr, 
seated  at  the  large  and  handsome  pipe  organ,  be- 
gan to  deftly  touch  the  keys,  and  Mendelssohn's 
wedding  march  began  to  ripple  in  its  sweetest 
tones  through  the  large  edifice. 

They  repaired  to  the  home  of  the  bride,  where 
delicious  refreshments  were  served  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  the  contracting  parties,  relatives 
and  friends  went  to  the  depot  to  bid  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pius  godspeed  to  their  future  home,  Austin,  Tex. 
The  bride  wore  a  white  organdie  over  cream  silk, 
trimmed  with  old  Swiss  lace,  bedecked  with  white 
ribbon,  white  kid  gloves  and  white  kid  slippers, 
and  a  beautiful  gold  band  presented  her  by  the 
groom  at  the  altar.  She  also  wore  a  handsome 
white  wreath  and  white  silk  veiling.  Miss  A.  T. 
Jackson,  the  bridesmaid,  wore  a  white  organdie 
over  pink  silkoline,  cream  bow  knot,  white  kid 
gloves  and  slippers,  gold  necklace  and  locket. 


door,  and  drew  off  the  woollen  abominations  to 
disclose  hands  encased  in  lavender  kid.  The  cau- 
tious and  provident  creature  was  going  to  be 
married ! 


Laoender  Qtooea Academy  (.London') 

He  was  a  loiterer,  and  I  was  a  loiterer;  but 
there  seemed  more  purpose  in  his  loitering  than 
in  mine,  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  eye  which 
suggested  apprehension.  We  were  both  march- 
ing up  and  down  between  the  steps  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church  and  Morley's  Hotel — I  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  such  air  as  Trafalgar  square 
afforded;  he,  apparently,  with  some  definite  and 
almost  sinister  resolve.  The  square  was  in  one 
of  its  golden  moods;  the  pigeons  about  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  strutted  and  shone  gallantly;  the 
idle  fountains  looked  as  though  they  might  have 
spouted  golden  rain.  But  these  things  were  not 
for  my  fellow-loiterer.  He  sauntered  along  with 
that  purposeful  look  which  arouses  suspicion, 
and  when  I  came  to  look  at  him  closely  my  sus- 
picions were  confirmed.  He  was  wearing  enor- 
mous black  woollen  gloves.  These  struck  an 
utterly  incongruous  note  in  an  attire  which  was 
otherwise  impeccable;  his  patent-leather  boots 
shamed  them.  Then  I  observed  an  extraordinary 
thing.  As  the  hands  of  St.  Martin's  clock  neared 
eleven  he  ran  up  the  church  steps,  turned  at  the 


Th9  Dunmow  Flitch  ........  Max  O'RcU Baltimore  American 

A  gala  occasion  in  the  little  town  of  Dunmow, 
Essex,  is  the  day  on  which  annually  the  great 
and  unique  Court  of  Love  is  held,  to  decide  what 
couples  shall  be  considered  worthy  of  receiving 
the  time-honored  flitch  of  bacon  in  token  that 
they  have  not — 

Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  way. 
Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  amen 
Wished  themselves  unmarried  again. 

The  custom  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  dating 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  For 
such  an  antique  ceremony  the  little  town  is  a 
not  inappropriate  spot,  with  its  quaint  gabled 
cottages  and  old-fashioned  posting  inns.  Within 
a  large  field,  where  the  court  house,  in  the  form 
of  a  lofty  marquee,  is  erected,  all  sorts  of  en- 
tertainments are  provided,  and  by  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon  a  great  crowd  assembles  and 
everything  is  in  full  swing — merry-go-rounds, 
swinging  boats,  bands  of  music,  a  military  tourna- 
ment, horse  racing,  etc. 

As  the  hour  fixed  for  the  trial  draws  near,  all 
games  and  entertainments  cease,  and  the  crow<l 
pours  into  the  big  tent  anxious  to  get  good 
seats.  The  court  of  justice  is  simply  furnished, 
the  most  prominent  ornament  being  the  two 
flitches  of  bacon,  which  are  hung  in  the  center, 
decorated  with  the  national  colors.  An  antique 
leather  chair  is  placed  for  the  judge,  who,  with 
his  long,  full  wig  and  scarlet  robes,  makes  a  most 
dignified  appearance.  On  one  side  the  jury  arc 
ranged,  consisting,,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, of  six  maidens  and  six  bachelors,  who  are 
solemnly  ushered  by  the  marshal  of  the  Court 
of  Love.  Then  the  claimants  advance,  and  their 
appearance  is  greeted  by  the  audience  with  a 
heavy  burst  of  mingled  cheers  and  laughter. 

Their  claims  to  the  flitch  are  placed  before  the 
jury  by  their  counsel  in  an  eloquent  address,  in 
which  he  describes  the  happy  life  they  have  led 
together,  and  he  concludes  by  reading  various 
testimonials  and  calling  upon  people  to  bear 
witness  to  the  "mutual  loving  disposition"  of  the 
happy  pair. 

The  male  claimant  fully  bears  out  his  counsel's 
statement.  His  wife  is  equally  unshaken  by  cross- 
examination,  and  declares  (this  year  the  claim- 
ant is  a  retired  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
army)  that  her  husband  never  called  her  to  "At- 
tention," in  spite  of  his  military  training,  but  al- 
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ways  let  her  "Stand  at  ease."  A  witness  gave 
evidence  that  the  conduct  of  the  couple  was  de- 
serving not  only  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  but  of  a 
whole  pig. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondents,  otherwise  the 
donors  of  the  bacon,  urged  that,  according  to  the 
claimant's  own  account,  love  was  the  only  weak- 
ness they  had  got  and  bacon  the  only  one  they 
wanted.  But  the  jury  must  put  aside  all  the 
irrelevant  evidence  about  the  career  of  the  claim- 
ants. The  flitch  was  not  a  reward  for  valor,  but 
rather  one  for  meekness  of  temper.  It  went  on 
in  a  humorous  vein,  to  show  that  as  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses  for  the  claimant,  it  was 
evident  they  had  designs  on  that  bacon. 

The  judge  then  shortly  summed  up,  reminding 
the  jury  of  the  unique  character  of  the  court, 
of  its  historic  position  and  the  consequent  im- 
portance of  their  decision.  After  a  few  minutes' 
consultation  the  foreman  announced  that  the  jury 
found  a  verdict  for  the  claimants,  a  decision 
which  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering  and 
applause. 

This  year  the  second  couple,  who  claimed  the 
other  flitch  of  bacon,  were  then  examined  and 
cross-examined  on  their  pfast  life,  and  came 
through  the  ordeal  triumphantly.  They,  as  their 
counsel  proudly  announced,  had  married  at  an 
early  age  and  had  had  hardships  and  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  but  although  poverty  had  come 
in  at  the  door,  love  had  not  flown  out  of  the 
window,  and  they  have  now  come  to  Dunmow 
worthy  to  receive  its  ancient  reward.  So  the 
jury  thought,  in  spite  of  the  counsel  for  the  own- 
ers of  the  bacon,  who  again  fought  hard  to  keep 
the  flitches  of  bacon  in  the  possession  of  their 
owners. 

The  ceremony  ended  by  the  happy  couples 
taking  the  customary  oath  to  continue  to  love 
each  other  for  many  years  to  come  and  being 
carried  in  procession  round  the  field  to  the  tune 
of  "See  the  Conqueror  Come." 

This  interesting  ceremony  and  a  few  others, 
either  continuations  or  revivals  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, explain  to  the  foreigner  (a  fact  which  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  plain  to  him)  why  England  was 
once  called  "Merrie  England." 


Arabian  Ju8tio0 Karl  Mellte AkbaX<Souk-Arras,  Algwria^ 

Si  El  hadj  Ahmed  ben  El  hadj  Ahmed  was  a 
celebrated  personage  at  Temassin,  the  sacred  city 
of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  Indeed,  he  was 
known  all  over  the  north  African  continent, 
through  the  Tell  region,  the  great  desert,  the 
Soudan,  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  and  as  far  as 
Bernou,  the  Kordofan,  and  many  other  Moslem 


countries.  The  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca 
or  simply  coming  to  Temassin  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  great  Marabout*  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  spread  his  fame,  and  the  taleb*  sang 
his  praise  in  poetry.  Everybody  called  him  Si 
(My  lord),  in  mark  of  respect  and  admiration — 
of  gratefulness,  I  should  say.  Truly  he  was  a 
hadji  (pilgrim)  son  of  a  hadji,  and  on  his  hand 
and  his  forehead  were  to  be  seen  the  marks  in 
shape  of  a  cross  indicating  that  he  had  visited  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  at  Mecca.  His  reputation, 
however,  was  not  based  on  this  point.  He  was 
the  chief  cook  of  the  great  Marabout,  had  charge 
of  the  "diflFa" — this  first  meal  of  hospitality  of- 
fered to  the  passing  travelers — and  his  talent  as 
a  culinary  artist  in  preparing  the  couscoussou,  the 
national  dish  made  of  mutton,  hominy,  raisins, 
figs,  chicken  and  aromatic  spices,  was  responsible 
for  his  popularity  in  the  Moslem  world.  Si  El 
hadj  Ahmed  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  master 
cook;  his  only  defect — was  it  a  defect? — consist- 
ed in  being  a  gourmand.  Possibly  he  owed  to  this 
his  talent  as  a  cook;  being  fond  of  good  things, 
he  naturally  thought  that  the  guests  of  the  great 
Marabout  experienced  as  much  satisfaction  as  he 
did  while  licking  the  sauce  dripping  from  his 
fingers  in  the  delicate  task  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  perfection  of  his  culinary  combinations. 

One  day  there  was  a  great  dinner  at  the 
Zaouia  and  some  geese  had  been  provided  by  the 
great  Marabout  at  a  great  expense.  The  guests 
being  very  hungry,  tlie  cook  feared  that  nothing 
would  be  left  for  him,  and  therefore  he  put 
away  a  whole  goose  for  his  own  delectation.  Un- 
fortunately the  theft  was  discovered  and  he  ran 
away  to  avoid  punishment.  Swift  runners  of  the 
desert  were  sent  to  capture  him. 

Si  El  hadj  Ahmed  could  have  easily  escaped 
if  he  had  kept  on  -his  way  without  stopping,  but 
he  was  a  good  Moslem,  and  when  he  saw  a  poor 
Dervish  trying  to  lift  his  donkey,  fallen  under  the 
weight  of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  he  offered 
his  services.  Taking  hold  of  the  donkey  by  the 
tail,  while  the  Dervish  took  the  animal  by  the 
head,  he  pulled  with  all  his  might  to  raise  the  beast. 
He  pulled  so  hard,  indeed,  that  the  tail  remained 
in  his  hands,  but  the  donkey  remained  on  the 
ground.  The  Dervish  was  furious,  and  he  chased 
the  unfortunate  cook,  crying  for  justice.  Si  El 
hadj  Ahmed  could  hear  his  pursuers,  and  wield- 
ing his  traveling  club  to  increase  his  speed,  re- 
sumed his  flight  in  earnest.  He  met  a  Roumit 
around  the  curve  of  the  road  and  inadvertently 


♦Marabout  means  priest;  Taleb,  savant;  Zaouia, 
school  for  theological  students. 
tRoumi  means  Christian. 
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ran   his   staff   through   the   infiders   eyes.     The 
Roumi  joined  the  chase,  also  crying  for  justice. 

"I  stole  the  goose,  left  the  Dervish's  donkey 
without  a  tail,  blinded  a  Roumi,"  thought  the  cook, 
"I  may  as  well  kill  myself."  Seeing  a  tower  near 
by,  he  made  for  it,  ascended  the  inside  staircase, 
and  confiding  his  soul  to  Mohamed,  jumped  from 
the  summit  head  foremost.  Fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately for  him  there  were  two  Armenian 
brothers  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  and 
he  fell  on  one  of  them,  killing  him  instantly, 
without  hurting  himself.  He  was  soon  a  prisoner, 
and  brought  by  the  howling  mob  of  ^pursuers  be- 
fore the  Cadi*  for  trial. 

For  some  cause  the  Cadi  appeared  to  be  from 
the  start  slightly  in  favor  of  the  accused.  The 
great  Marabout  was  the  first  to  formulate  his 
complaint. 

"The  goose  fled  through  the  window,"  said  the 
cook.  ' 

"How  could  that  be?"  objected  the  Marabout; 
"this  goose  was  cooked." 

"Oh,  man  of  poor  faith,"  exclaimed  the  Cadi, 
raising  his  hands  toward  heaven;  "do  you  not 
know  that  Mohamed  has  the  power  of  making  a 
dead  goose  fly  without  feathers?  Go  thou  and 
repent." 

The  Deryish  came  next  relating  his  misfortune. 
What  could  he  do  with  a  donkey  deprived  of 
his  tail? 

"This  complaint  deserves  attention,"  decided 
the  Cadi.  "The  Dervish  will  give  the  donkey  to 
the  cook,  who  will  return  it  as  soon  as  the  tail 
shall  have  grown  again." 

The  Dervish  would  not  submit  to  the  decision 
and  went  away  with  the  tailless  animal. 

The  Roumi  related  in  his  turn  how  he  lost  his 
eye. 

"One  eye  of  a  Moslem,"  declared  the  Cadi,  "is 
worth  the  two  eyes  of  a  Roumi ;  the  Koran  says 
so.  Therefore,  I  order  that  Si  El  hadj  Ahmed 
put  out  at  once  the  other  eye  of  the  Roumi, 
who  then  will  have  the  right  to  deprive  the  ac- 
cused of  one  eye." 

The  Roumi  politely  declined  the  offer. 

The  complainants  were  dumfounded;  they 
thought,  however,  that  the  cook  could  not  escape 
punishment  for  the  murder  of  the  Armenian. 

The  brother  of  the  murdered  man  explained 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  how  his  brother  was  killed 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 

"This  accusation  is  not  denied,"  asserted  the 
Cadi,  after  hearing  the  witnesses;  "therefore 
justice  will  be  done." 


The  complainants  began  to  congratulate  them- 
selves. 

"Therefore,"  continued  the  judge,  "I  will  apply 
the  law  according  to  the  Koran,  which  says  *eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.*  The  Armenian  will  go 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  jump  head  foremost 
on  Si  El  hadj  Ahmed,  who  will  lay  at  the  exact 
place  where  the  Armenian  brother  was  killed.  In 
this  way  Si  El  hadj  Ahmed  will  meet  death  ac- 
cording to  the  Koran." 

The  Armenian  went  at  full  speed  for  the  tower, 
but  never  reached  it.  The  cook,  as  a  good  Moslem, 
followed,  but  found  no  one  to  jump  on  him. 

Later  on  it  was  whispered  that  Aicha,  the  good 
wife  of  the  cook,  haileft  at  the  tent  of  the  Cadi 
a  good  slice  of  the  stolen  goose  and  a  little  bag 
full  of  coin. of  the  realm. 


*Jiidge. 


A  Story  of  the  Studio  . . .  Vcuiee  Thompson . . .  .Saturday  Eotning  Post 

This  is  the  story  of  an  art  career.  There 
was  a  young  man  in  the  small  city  who  gave 
such  evidence  of  artistic  talent  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  subscribed  $3,000  to  send  him  abroad 
to  study  sculpture.  As  the  young  man  was  in 
love  he  married  a  little  New  England  girl  and 
brought  her  with  him.  He  studied  hard,  worked 
hard — too  hard,  perhaps.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  money  was  gone  and  the  young  man's 
country  brain  'had  withered  in  the  hot  atmos- 
phere of  the  Quarter.  He  was  a  failure;  they 
knew  it  over  at  home;  no  one  cared  to  aid  him 
again.  When  starvation  finally  came  to  them  the 
young  man  was  in  such  a'condition  that  he  had  to 
be  removed  to  the  insane  asylum  at  Neuilly,  a  sub- 
urb of  Paris.  Even  there  certain  things  had  to 
be  bought  for  him;  there  were  certain  cares  that 
his  wife  could  give  him,  three  days  a  week,  when 
she  was  admitted  to  see  him.  So  she  would  not 
leave  him — nor  Paris.    But  to  live — to  live ! 

She  was  twenty-two  years  old,  a  slim  and 
pretty  American  girl.  She  had  been  a  school 
teacher.  She  could  not  sew  nor  work  in  any 
woman's  way.  She  could  not  gain  a  sou  at  any 
honest  business. 

What  did  she  do? 

I  give  you  a  thousand  guesses  out  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one. 

She  had  helped  her  husband  with  his  modeling ; 
she  knew  a  little  of  the  craft  of  casting;  so  she 
made  a  cast  of  a  five-franc  piece — s.  coin  the  size 
and  value  of  a  silver  dollar — melted  a  tawdry 
metal  spoon  into  the  mold,  and  then  went  out 
and  tried  to  pass  the  childish  counterfeit.  She  is 
in  prison  now;  the  husband,  weakly  imbecile,  is 
in  an  insane  asylum. 

Art,  my  children:  there  is  nothing  so  noble  and 
pure  as  art ;  let  us  live  for  it,  and,  if  need  be,  send 
our  wives  to  prison  for  sake  of  it. 
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Wtaryln'  for  You Frank  L  Stanton Plttaburg  Bullttin 

Jes'  a-wearyin'  for  you — 
All  the  time  a-feelin*  blue; 
Wishin'  for  you — wonderin*  when 
You'll  be  comin'  home  agen; 
Restless — don't  know  what  to  do — 
Jes'  a-wearyin'  for  you! 

Room's  so  lonesome  with  your  chair 
Empty  by  the  fireplace  there; 
Jes'  can't  stand  the  sight  of  it! 
Go  out  doors  an'  roam  a  bit; 
But  the  woods  is  lonesome,  too — 
Jes'  a-^earyin'  for  you! 

Comes  the  wind,  with  soft  caress, 
Like  the  rustlin'  of  your  dress; 
Blossoms  fallin'  to  the  ground 
Softly,  like  your  footstep  sound; 
Violets  like  your  eyes  so  blue — 
Jes'  a-wearyin'  for  you! 
Mornin'  comes  the  birds  awake; 
Use  to  sing  so  for  your  sake! 
But  there's  sadness  in  the  notes 
That  come  trillin'  from  their  throats; 
Seem  to  feel  your  absence,  too — 
Jes'  a-wearyin'  for  you! 

Evenin'  comes;  I  miss  you  more 
When  the  dark  glooms  in  the  door; 
Seems  jes'  like  you  orter  be 
There  to  open  it  for  me! 
Latch  goes  tinklin^  thrills  me  through- 
Sets  me  wearyin*  for  you! 

Jes'  a-wearyin'  for  you! 
All  the  time  a-feelin   blue; 
Wishin'  for  you— wonderin*  when 
You'll  be  comin*  home  agen; 
Restless — don't  know  what  to  do — 
Jes'  a-wearyin'  for  you! 

J  Shouter  In  Meetln' 


Th9  Ballad  of  Lord  Kttehonor,  Maurloo  B.  Ktrby .  .Chicago  Int9r-4)eacn 

Coolin'  my  feet  in  the  river,  pluggin'  the  rift  in  my 

boot, 
Wonderin'  how  an'  when  an'  where  the  Dutchies 

intend  to  scoot, 

With  the  whole  British  army  be'ind  me  an*  nothin* 

but  guesses  before, 
I  sits  on  a  rock  with  a  'ole  in  my  sock 

An'  blesses  the  dear  little  Boer. 
For  I'm  chasin'  a  man  named  De  Wet, 
An'  I  'aven't  come  up  with  *im  yet, 
'E's  shifty  an'  fleet,  'e's  wings  on  'is  feet. 

An*  'e  knows  'ow  to  get  up  an'  get — you  bet  I 

Gawd  blime  me!  I'll  never  forget 

This  'eathen  called  Christian  De  Wet— 
'E  *ugs  me  one  night;  next  morn,  out  o*  sight! 

Oh,  Lord,  wot  a  latherin'  sweat! 

*E  marches  me  down  in  the  valley,  'c  marches  me 

up  in  the  sky. 
An'  'e  wiggles  clean  out  o'  my  fingers  without  even 

sayin',  "Good-by." 
'E's  a  eel,  'e*s  a  drop  o*  quicksilver,  *e  never  gets 
weary  or  sore, 
'E's  a  quick  gust  o'  wind  an'  'c  leaves  me  be'ind — 
'Ow  I  dote  on  the  dear  little  Boer! 
I've  raced  every  breed  o'  the  nigger,  Naga,  Loo- 

shai,  an'  Burmese; 
But  none  of  *im  cuts  any  figger  along  o'  the  move- 
ments o'  these. 
These  ball-bearin',  rubber-tired  Dutchmen — I  wish 
it  was  finished  an'  o'er — 
'E  shoots  on  the  jump  an'  'ow  he  can  hump! 

The  long-legged,  strong-legged  Boer. 
Oh.  I'm  chasin'  a  man  named  De  Wet, 
An'  I  'aven't  come  up  with  *im  yet. 
*E's  a  kid  out  o'  school,  'e's  a  runaway  mule, 
An'  he  knows  'ow  to  get  up  an'  get — you  bet! 
Gawd  blime  me!  I'll  never  forget 
This  'eathen  called  Christian  De  Wet. 
When  broken  and  gray  an'  retired  on  'arf  pay 
I  suppose  I'll  be  cHasin'  'im  yet. 


.Atlanta  Conatlttitlon 


I. 
The  hymns  in  time  o'  meetin*  that  the  brotherin  sent  so  high 
They  seemed  to  shake  the  winders  in  the  everlastin'  sky, 
He  couldn't  ever  sing  'em  when  he  heard  the  music  roll, 
But  he  shouted  "Halleluia!"  an'  "Glory  in  my  soul!" 

n. 

Fact  is,  he  warn't  a  singer,  though  he  alius  had  the  will, 
But  his  soul  was  full  o'  glory,  an*  thev  couldn't  keep  him  still! 
On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  he  stood  an*  saw  the  waters  roll, 
An'  shouted  "Halleluia!"  an*  "Glory  in  my  soul!" 

in. 

An*  I  know  the  angels  heerd  him,  for  a  blessin*  seemed  to  fall 
At    that   watchword.    "Halleluia!"   on  the  happy  hearts  of  all. 
He  was  on  the  firm  foundation,  where  we  never  faint  or  fall, 
Where  they  bring  the  royal  diadem  that  crowns  the  Lord  of  all! 

IV. 
An'  they  thanked  God  for  his  shoutin' — for  the  man  that  couldn't  sing, 
But  had  religion  in  his  soul,  an'  made  the  heavens  ring! 
And   from   Grepnland's   icy  mountains,  to  Afric's  sands  that  roll. 
He  shouted  **Halleluia!"  and  "Glory  in  my  soul!" 
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My  Sweetheart  In'Japan B,H.  Carey,,,. Peareon'e 

A  little  figure,  quaintly  dressed, 
In  colors  soft,  of  dove-like  shade, 

Tho'  since  I  left  you  years  have  passed, 
You  do  not  from  my  memory  fade. 

I  seem  once  more  to  hear  the  sound. 

The  clatter  of  your  clogs  of  wood, 
As  you  came  gaily  down  the  street, 

Then  stopped  to  eye  me  where  I  stood. 

I  smiled,  and  then  you  laughed  aloud, 
And  bowed  in  quaintest  foreign  style; 

You  wanted  me  to  be  your  friend, 
To  stay  and  play  with  you  awhile. 

Soft  almond  eyes,  so  dark,  yet  bright. 
To  mine  were  raised  with  laughing  look; 

I  stooped  beneath  your  parasol. 
And  from  your  lips  one  sly  kiss  took. 

So  through  those  languorous  summer  days 

I  lingered  still  in  fair  Japan, 
While  you  played  soft  the  samisen. 

Or  stayed  to  cool  me  with  your  fan. 

O.  little  maid,  I  see  you  yet! 

Seated  on  cushions,  at  your  ease. 
Trving  to  lisp  our  English  words, 

Or  teach  me  your  queer  Japanese. 

Sayonara   now,  and   fare  you  well. 

Forget  me  not,  O'-Suna  san. 
For  some  bright  future  summer  time, 

I'll  come  once  more  to  fair  Japan. 


There'eManyaSlip  WUltam  Lyie Journallat 

A  letter,  bless  me,  what  a  beauty, 

I  know  it  is  full  of  love, 
I'll  open  it  up  in  my  sanctum 

Lest  I  should  let  out  the  dove. 
There's  an  odor  of  Kate  about  it— 

I  can  guess  just  what's  inside, 
Each  word  I  am  certain's  more  precious 

Than  the  gold  on  royal  bride. 

I'll  kiss  it  once  more  as  a  foretaste, 

Of  the  bon  bons  writ  within. 
I  Icnow  there's  a  feast  of  sweet  phrases. 

Then  here  goes,  let  me  begin. 
Hello!  What's  this?  here's  a  grand  headmg 

And  nice  lithop:raphic  frill— 
"Dear  Sir.  we  here  take  the  liberty 

To  enclose  your  tailor's  bill." 


Trole  Walter  A.  Dyer 

I  would  I  were  the  violin 

That  smiling  Phyllis  sweetly  plays, 
Nestling  'neath  her  fairy  chin; 
I  would  I  were  the  violin. 
For  all  my  soul  is  shut  within, 

And  o'er  my  heart-strings  music  strays. 
Ah.  would  I  were  the  violin 

That  smiling  Phyllis  sweetly  plays! 


Bohemian 


From  Life Annulet  Andreiva Atlanta  Journa 

*Tis  a  first  night  performance,  the  players 

And  people  are  all  at  their  best; 
Proud  fashion  is  here  in  her  splendor 

And  folly  is  gorgeously  dressed. 
And  I.  with  the  gods  of  the  gallery. 

Have  managed  this  evening  to  shirk 
A  few  hours  of  dull  extra  labor 

That  fall  to  a  government  clerk. 

There's  a  box  way  down  there  in  the  distance, 

Mid  music  and  flowers  and  lace. 
And  in  it  beyond  all  resistance 

1  find  myself  watching  the  face 
Of  Nellie,  the  daughter  of  Gober, 

Who  made  sixty  millions  by  work 
Not  so  clean  in  the  eyes  of  a  sober 

And  penniless  government  clerk. 

But  now.  Nellie  ranks  with  the  highest. 

There's  a  diplomat  grand  on  her  right, 
On  her  left  there's  a  gorgeous  tin  soldier. 

Whose  name,  only,  got  in  the  fight — 
A  soldier  like  those  little  Nellie 

And  I  used  to  play  at  ere  Burke 
Had  looked  up  her  pedigree  noble. 

To  frighten  a  government  clerk. 

Ah!  Nellie,  pray  whom  will  you  marry 

In  all  of  this  gorgeous  array? 
Mr.  Sing  Loo,  of  China?  a  Russian? 

A  Pole  or  a  Monsieur  Frangais 
A  Greek?  an  Italian?  Korean? 

Perhaps  an  unspeakable  Turk? 
A  titled  though  wooly  Ligian, 

You'll  prefer  to  a  government  clerk. 

Perchance  you  will  sit  in  the  future 

Upon  the  right  hand  of  the  lord 
Whom  you  bought  with  your  glittering  millions, 

You  will  live  in  high  fashion  abroad. 
Your  dresses,  your  jewels,  your  babies. 

Your  castles  will  fall  to  the  work 
Of  the  yellows  who  know  not  you  promised 

Yourself  to  a  government  clerk. 

Yet,  Nellie,  you  look  in  your  splendor 

As  you  did  in  your  white  pinafore 
When  you  swept  up  the  yard  and  your  mother 

Washed  clothes  at  the  old  cabin  door. 
Your  eyes  keep  the  blue  of  the  m6untains. 

Your  lips  have  the  same  saucy  perk 
As  of  yore  when  you  drank  from  the  dipper 

With  a  poor  little  government  clerk. 

The  curtain  has  dropped  and  the  people 

Are  solemnly  moving  away; 
I  believe  'twas  a  splendid  performance. 

Yet  I  was  not  watching  the  play. 
I  was  thinking — "Oh,  Jack,  you  are  cruel, 

I  love  vou,"  a  whisper,  a  jerk 

At  my  heart,  Nellie's  hand  on  my  shoulder, 

Makes  a  king  of  the  government  clerk. 
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Round  About  Lake  Como ElUabtth  Robins  Penneli Century 

The  way  to  journey  to  the  lakes,  if  you  can, 
is  the  old  way — by  road  and  over  the  Alps;  for 
in  no  other  can  you  get  in  its  full  perfection  that 
first  wonderful  impression  of  Italy,  as  when,  after 
having  climbed  from  some  bleak  Alpine  valley  to 
the  top  of  a  high  pass,  a  swift  descent  brings 
you  almost  at  once  to  the  vineyards  and  mul- 
berries and  corn  fields  flooded  with  sunshine.  The 
loveliness  of  the  earth,  the  serenity  of  the  sky, 
the  clear  and  complete  language  of  Italy — these 
were  the  things  that  struck  Shelley  most. 

You  have  your  choice  of  many  passes.  The 
Simplon,  with  its  wild  ravine  of  Gondo;  the  San 
Bernardino,  with  the  castellated  Valle  Misocco; 
the  St.  Gotthard,  with  its  gorges,  are  an  approach 
to  Maggiore,  and  the  two  latter  to  Lugano  as 
well:  the  Stelvio,  the  highest,  and  on  the  Aus- 
trian side  the  most  desolate ;  the  Spliigen,  with  its 
tiers  upon  tiers  of  zigzags;  the  Maloja — all  three 
will  carry  you  to  Como;  or  you  may  wind  with 
the  Brenner  down  the  Garda.  Each  route  has 
its  characteristic  beauty  to  commend  it.  Of  the 
lakes,  Como,  with  the  old  romantic  travelers,  had 
usually  the  preference.  Wordsworth,  who  in  his 
foreign  wanderings  managed  to  forget  his  Peter 
Bells  and  primroses,  held  it  to  be  the  finest. 
Shelley  wrote  to  Peacock  that  "Como,  long  and 
narrow,"  with  "the  appearance  of  a  mighty  river 
winding  among  the  mountains  and  the  forests," 
exceeded  anything  he  had  "ever  beheld  in  beauty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arbutus  islands  of  Kil- 
larney,"  and  that  it  was  a  serious  blow  when  he 
had  to  forego  its  "divine  solitude."  Ruskin  always 
thought  it  fortunate  that  the  first  lake  of  Italy  he 
saw  was  Como.    .    .    . 

You  do  not  know  Como  until  you  have  watched 
the  panorama  from  the  steamboat,  and  the  best  plan 
is,  if  you  have  come  by  the  Spliigen,  the  Maloja, 
or  the  Stelvio,  to  take  at  Colico  the  little  boat  with 
its  square  sail  and  rounded  awning.  The  shores  are 
one  long  succession  of  glorified  drop-curtains,  with 
everywhere  that  grouping  of  objects  Hazlitt  de- 
clared essential'  to  the  picturesque.  It  all  seems 
as  deliberately  composed  as  a  Claude  or  a  Wilson. 
The  hills  always  slope  at  the  right  angle  to  meet 
the  waters,  the  white  campanile  always  rises  just 
where  it  is  most  needed,  the  white  town  always 
stretches  along  the  banks  just  where  its  shining 
walls  and  reflections  best  break  the  monotony  of 
green,  and  always  in  the  foreground  is  the  little 
boat  with  its  square  sail  and  rounded  awning.  The 
castles,  like  those  which  frown  across  at  each 
other  from  Rezzonico  and  Corenno,  appear  to  be 


there  solely  because  they  balance  the  composition. 
The  mountains  inclose  the  long,  winding  lake 
only  that  the  grand  sweep  of  their  lines  may  lead 
up  dramatically  to  the  grim  battlement  of  Alps, 
the  barrier  against  the  North  and  its  colder  skies. 
In  the  noonday  heat  the  whole  picture  fades  into 
a  few  vague,  blurred  washes  of  color — color  satu- 
rated with  light.  But  landscape  of  this  kind  tires 
you  as  much  as  a  gallery  of  masterpieces.  It  is 
too  perfect.  Besides,  it  is  only  from  the  road 
that  you  can  see  the  detail  that  goes  to  make  the 
panorama;  ortly  when  you  ride  or  wander,  now 
between  the  high  white  garden  walls,  now  close 
on  the  open  shore,  and  now  in  and  out  of  the 
little  arcaded  towns  where  the  boats  lie  motion- 
less in  the  miniature  harbors,  and  the  streets  arc 
silent  in  the  sunlight. 

So,  at  Como,  I  started  out  on  my  bicycle  and 
rode  along  the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  which 
are  still,  as  Shelley  described  them,  "one  con- 
tinued village,"  lined  with  stately  dwellings, 
among  orange  groves  and  cypresses,  in  every 
one  of  which  Ruskin  saw  Portia's  villa  or  Juliet's 
palace.  By  Cernobbio,  by  Moltrasio,  I  wheeled, 
looking  over  to  the  opposite  banks,  where,  in  the 
Villa  Pliniana,  Shelley  would  have  made  his 
home,  and  I  put  up  for  the  night  at  Argegno,  as 
primitive  a  little  place  as  if  it  were  miles  away. 
For  the  extraordinary  part  of  Como  is  that,  once 
you  leave  the  tourists'  headquarters,  you  find 
towns  and  people  quite  unspoiled.  \At  Argegno 
there  was  an  old-fashioned  albergo,  with  a  stone 
floor  in  my  bedroom,  and  the  way  to  it  led 
through  the  family  living  room.  Though  only  a 
few  miles  off,  in  the  hotels  of  Cadenabbia  and 
Bellaggio,  a  correct  table  d'hote  was  being  served 
to  a  correct  gathering  of  all  nations,  I  ate  my  din- 
ner at  a  little  tabic  by  the  front  door,  with,  for 
company,  a  few  children  tumbling  in  the  gutter, 
and  a  stray  mule  passing  so  close  as  almost  to 
graze  the  table  cloth,  and  the  fishermen  and 
boatmen  on  the  quay  of  the  tiny  harbor,  and  a 
couple  of  passing  pifferari,  who  stopped  and  piped 
to  us  all.  But  in  the  morning,  hardly  had  I 
steamed  from  Argegno — the  road  between  is  im- 
passable unless  you  travel  on  foot  or  on  mule- 
back  or  with  a  donkey— than  I  was  at  Tremezzo 
and  Cadenabbia,  in  the  midst  of  the  gold-laced 
porters,  the  foreigners,  the  big  hotels  that  are 
precisely  the  same  the  world  over.  However,  the 
Tremezzina,  as  the  western  bank  just  here  is 
called,  like  Venice,  can  never  be  altogether  vul- 
garized. The  arcaded  streets  of  Tremezzo,  the 
road  beyond,  bits  of  it  "sun-proof,"  though  not 
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with  "  the  purple  of  the  trellis  roof,"  as  Words- 
worth sings,  the  Villa  Carlotta,  or  Soramariva, 
with  its  terraces  and  sentimental  statues,  its 
shady  groves  and  wonderful  old  gates,  Cadenabbia 
itself,  cool  and  sheltered,  looking  over  to  the  gar- 
dens of  Bellaggio  and  the  oleanders  of  Varenna, 
seem  as  imperishable  in  their  loveliness  as  the 
palace-lined  canals  of  the  City  of  the  Lagoons. 
Every  glimpse  of  the  lake  is  a  glowing  water 
color  by  Turner,  every  villa  and  hillside  of  ter- 
races a  vignette  out  of  Roger's  "Italy."  No 
wonder  Ruskin  declared  all  these  things  "almost 
native  through  Turner — familiar  at  once  and  re- 
vered." You  can  ride  on  through  ceaseless  beauty 
to  Menaggio  and  its  cluster  of  hotels  and  ole- 
anders. It  is  this  part  of  Como  that  is  most  lavish 
in  flower  and  fruit  and  Southern  luxuriance — 
there  are  places  where  it  seems  almost  Ouida- 
esque  in  its  wealth  and  profusion — this  part  that 
is  most  closely  lined  with  the  villas  that,  even  if 
ugly  in  themselves,  if  "full  of  the  Renaissance," 
are  transfigured  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  here  you 
begin  to  understand,  if  you  have  just  come  from 
Switzerland,  why  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  so 
alike  in  their  main  features,  are  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent in  character,  the  Swiss  always  having  a 
cheerful  air  of  industry  and  thrift,  the  Italian  a 
magnificent  suggestion  of  indolence  and  extrav- 
agance. 


Tenerlffe  Sketches Mary  Cholmondeley Chautauquan 

It  is  seven  o'clock  on  a  February  morning. 
Candelaria  has  just  brought  me  a  cup  of  goat's 
milk,  and  I  may  as  well  drink  it  at  the  open 
window.  What  an  air  comes  blowing  in,  warm  as 
an  English  June,  but  laden  with  spicy  garlic 
smells,  which  would  tell  me  that  I  was  in  a  sub- 
tropical climate  if  I  shut  my  eyes. 

High  and  near  at  hand,  shutting  out  most  of 
the  turquoise  blue  of  the  sky,  which  will  be  bluer 
still  presently,  rise  the  fantastic,  tortured  outlines 
of  the  range  of  volcanic  hills  which  shelter  Santa 
Cruz  from  the  North.  These  hills  fill  me  with  a 
species  of  horror.  They  appear  to  me  like  the 
work  of  demons,  and  as  if  temptation  and  crime 
lurked  among  their  stony-tilted  ravines  and  rent 
clefts.  Among  those  clinging  cactuses  and  clumps 
of  "devil's  fingers"  Faust  might  have  walked  and 
stumbled,  with  Mephistopheles  at  his  ear.  But 
to-day,  with  the  morning  sun  and  the  cloud 
shadows  upon  their  seared,  grotesque  faces,  they 
look  almost  dignified,  almost  absolved  of  evil.  A 
weird  beauty  takes  possession  of  them. 

It  is  silent  up  there.  Down  here  at  their  feet 
the  day  is  already  in  full  career.  The  black  goats 
are  bleating  and  ringing  their  bells.  The  "Canar- 
ien  birts,"  as  a  German  friend  calls  them,  are 


shouting  among  the  pepper  trees.  The  canaries 
are  not  yellow,  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  brown, 
which  I  regard  in  the  light  of  a  personal  injury. 
There  goes  the  hoopoo  again.  "Cuk!  cuk!  cuk!" 
just  like  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo,  repeated 
three  times  over,  but  more  sweetly.  I  wish  I  could 
see  him.    .     .     . 

We  are  soon  clattering  down  the  narrow  streets 
of  Santa  Cruz;  Santa  Cruz  the  capital;  Santa 
Cruz  the  dirty;  Santa  Cruz  littered  with  refuse 
and  slovenly  soldiers  and  mongrel  dogs;  Santa 
Cruz  the  evil-smelling,  where  a  few  years  ago 
the  cholera  raged  and  will  rage  again.  Our  three 
horses  make  a  tremendous  noise  on  the  round 
stones  between  the  high  yellow  and  pink  walls. 
Half  the  women  of  the  town  are  leaning  out  of 
their  windows  and  quaint,  roofed-in  balconies. 
Two  camels,  with  patient,  treacherous  faces  pass 
us  on  silent,  padded  feet,  nearly  brushing  us  with 
their  loads;  a  young  woman,  with  black  lace 
mantilla  and  fan,  comes  out  of  a  green  doorway, 
followed  by  her  duenna.  A  soldier  in  the  street 
is  making  love  apparently  to  three  sisters  at  once 
at  an  upper  window.  We  rattle  with  many  crack- 
ings of  whips  past  the  Plaza,  past  the  church 
where  Nelson's  flag  is  kept  under  glass,  and  so 
out  along  the  sea  road,  the  splendid  new  road, 
cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  which  leads  to  no- 
where and  skirts  the  sea  for  miles. 

Our  driver  is  certainly  unbending.  He  has  lit 
a  cigarette,  and  is  resting  his  feet  on  the  top 
of  the  splashboard.  The  universal  smoking  at 
first  surprised  us,  but  we  are  now  becoming  ac- 
customed to  be  served  by  a  shopman  who  is 
smoking,  to  see  a  priest  smoking  in  the  church, 
to  be  begged  of  by  an  old  woman  who  is  smok- 
ing, and  to  see  the  young  women  washing,  or 
rather  banging  and  rending  clothes,  with  cigar- 
ettes in  their  mouths. 

Presently  we  pass  a  hole  scraped  out  of  the 
rock,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  road.  It  has 
excited  our  curiosity  before.  It  is  apparently  in- 
accessible, yet  shows  signs  of  habitation.  On  this 
occasion  a  man  is  sitting  in  it  with  his  long  white 
blanket,  looking  very  much  at  home,  beside  a 
small  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  curls  blue  against 
the  cliflFside. 

And  now  we  turn  back  and  see  Santa  Cruz 
lying  like  a  handful  of  dice  at  the  foot  of  a  sweep- 
ing range  of  hills,  apd  beyond,  behind,  a  small 
excrescence  peeps  up,  like  the  top  of  a  sugar- 
loaf  fresh  from  the  stores.  The  driver  waves  his 
cigarette  at  the  sugar-loaf  and  says,  "Pica !" 

We  have  heard  of  the  Peak  all  our  lives.  We 
have  read  how  the  straining  eye  of  the  traveler 
ever  looks  too  low  as  he  approaches  TeneriflFe, 
and  then  sees  the  Peak  high  in  air  above  him.  We 
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have  waited  patiently  for  nearly  a  month,  while 
"it  kept  itself  to  itself."  Now  our  illusions  drop 
from  us.  We  gaze  at  the  snow-covered  bagatelle, 
and  then  at  each  other  in  silent  indignation. 

"Is  that  all?"  I  say  at  last,  in  the  tone  of  a 
cabman,  looking  at  a  "long  shilling."  And  ap- 
parently it  is  all,  for  a  cloud  rolls  before  it,  and  it 
is  gone.  A  low  clap  of  thunder  is  tossed  about 
among  the  steep  ravines  past  which  the  road 
runs.  Make  haste  home,  coachman,  or  we  shall  be 
caught  in  a  storm !  One  black  cloud  after  another 
is  hurrying  up  across  the  jagged  hilltops.  Our 
three  horses  make  better  speed  uphill  than  down, 
and  we  are  soon  clattering  through  Santa  Cruz 
once  more,  and  up  the  main  street.  A  sudden 
whirlwind  of  dust  catches  us  in  the  open  by  the 
bull-ring,  and  with  it  come  the  first  large  drops 
of  rain.  But  we  are  nearly  home  now.  We  reach 
the  gate,  and  leaving  the  carriage  we  run  up  the 
,  short  drive. 

The  g^st  has  fallen  as  suddenly  as  it  rose.  All 
is  very  silent  in  the  garden,  where  the  birds 
nearly  "deafened  us  earlier  in  the  day.  Not  a 
breath  stirs.  It  is  the  lull  before  the  storm.  The 
low  sun  peers  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

We  look  back.  The  peaks  of  the  Grand  Canary 
lie  clear  and  ethereal  against  an  opal  sky,  above 
a  sea  of  changing  amethyst,  which  near  at  hand 
melts  to  a  shimmering  green  as  of  reflected 
larches  in  still  water  in  spring. 

Is  that  vision  of  a  holy  city,  rising  stainless, 
girt  with  amber,  and  crowned  with  pearl,  above 
a  sea  of  glass — can  that  be  Santa  Cruz  ?  Nay,  for 
surely  we  can  almost  see  its  streets  of  gold;  in 
the  silence  we  can  almost  hear  the  song  of  those 
who  walk  therein  in  white  robes. 

For  one  moment  the  rainbow  flings  its  arch  like 
a  benediction  across  transflgured  sea  and  sky  and 
gleaming  town.  And  then,  with  a  sigh — as  of  one 
who  sees  what  G'od  would  have  him  to  be — our 
little  island  world  hides  its  face  and  breaks  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 


Railway  Ride  In  Venezuela. ,  Luther  Ells  worth  ..Cleoeland  Plain  Dealer 

At  Palma  Sola,  one  of  the  most  important  sta- 
tions along  the  railway,  I  saw  huge  piles  of  coffee, 
cocoa,  hides,  skins,  fine  woods,  etc.,  that  had  ar- 
rived by  wagon  from  the  celebrated  city  of 
San  Felipe  and  its  vicinity  for  exportation  via 
Tucasas  and  Puerto  Cabello.  The  city  of  San 
Felipe  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Yaracuy, 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  155 1,  and  some  of  the 
structures  erected  at  that  time  still  remain  and  are 
in  a  state  that  renders  them  habitable.  To-day  it 
is  a  beautiful  city  with  a  cultured  population  of 
over  15,000  persons  and  possesses  specimens  of 
architecture  of  which  any  city  might  be  proud, 


among  which  are  the  municipal  buildings,  sol- 
diers' quarters,  police  station,  federal  college 
building,  in  which  are  located  the  press,  telegraph 
and  telephone  offices,  ancient  aqueduct  for  water 
supply,  gardens  and  parks,  and  many  really  beau- 
tiful residences. 

Aroa  station  is  but  two  hours*  ride  from  El 
Hacha,  all  up  grade.  At  this  station  are  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  stations,  shops  for  the  repair 
and  renewal  of  locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  and  several 
hundred  feet  almost  straight  up  a  high  mountain 
are  the  residence  of  the  manager,  and  cottages 
of  the  railway  employees  and  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  town  of  Aroa  is  Spanish-built,  having  the 
traditional  narrow  streets  and  peculiar  buildings, 
and  stores  with  tile  roofs,  and  it  had  to  be  fought 
for  several  times  during  the  revolution. 

A  branch  of  the  Bolivar  railway  extends  from 
Aroa  station  to  the  copper  mines  of  the  Quebrado 
Copper  Mining  Co.,  which  are  several  miles  up 
the  mountain,. but  that  company,  an  English  cor- 
poration, for  financial  reasons,  is  not  operating 
the  mines  at  the  present  time,  and  considerable 
work  must  now  be  done  on  them  before  they 
can  be  worked  again,  as  a  part  of  the  tunnels 
have  fallen  in. 

The  electric  light  plant  of  the  railway,  located 
at  Aroa,  is  excellently  equipped  and  the  light 
it  fui-nishes  is  the  best.  The  shops  of  the  com- 
pany, at  the  same  station,  are  supplied  with  mod- 
ern machinery,  have  competent  men  and  cover  a 
large  territory,  and  their  storehouses,  near  the 
shops,  have  a  complete  supply  of  the  materials, 
tools,  etc.,  so  necessary  for  the  repairs  and  re- 
newals of  a  railway. 


A  Cornish  Town Arthur  Symons ....  Saturday  Review  (London') 

As  I  entered  Fowey,  the  little  omnibus  turned 
and  twisted  through  streets  so  narrow  that  the 
people  had  sometimes  to  get  into  doorways  to 
let  it  pass;  it  plunged  downhill  and  climbed  up- 
hill, the  driver  blowing  a  whistle  at  certain  points 
to  clear  the  way;  I  caught,  in  passing,  glimpses 
of  an  inch  or  two  of  water  in  the  narrow  space 
between  two  houses;  and  came  out  finally  upon  a 
high  terrace  from  which  I  could  look  down  on 
the  harbor  with  its  masts,  the  exquisite  curve 
of  Polruan  across  the  harbor,  the  wedge  of  green 
land,  dividing  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  and 
outward,  around  the  rocks,  the  sea  itself.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind;  the  sea  lay  as  still  as 
the  harbor;  the  afternoon  sun  filled  the  air  with 
dry  heat;  some  yachts  were  coming  in  slowly, 
with  white  hulls  and  white  sails,  and  a  little 
boat  with  an  orange  sail  passed  close  to  the  shore, 
I  had  felt,  as  the  omnibus  twisted  in  the  narrow 
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Streets,  as  if  I  were  entering  Aries;  but  the  hills 
and  valleys  were  new  to  me;  and  there  was 
something  at  once  new  and  yet  slightly  familiar 
in  this  Southern  heat  on  a  little  town  of  old 
houses,  spread  out  along  the  side  of  a  hill  which 
runs  sharply  in  from  the  sea,  where  the  river 
comes  down  to  make  a  natural  harbor.  As  I 
walked,  afterward,  along  the  roads,  at  that  height, 
looking  down  on  the  sea  through  trees  and  tall, 
bright  flowers  and  green  foliage,  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  in  Naples,  walking  along  the  ter- 
race roads  at  Posilippo.  And  the  air  was  as  mild 
as  the  air  of  Naples,  and  the  sea  as  blue  as  the 
sea  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  stretched  away  under 
the  hot  sunlight,  waveless  to  the  horizon,  scarcely 
lapping  against  the  great  cliffs  covered  with  green 
to  the  sea's  edge.  Trees  grew  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  they  climbed  up  the  hill,  covering  it  with 
luxuriant  woods;  deep  country  lanes  took  one 
inland,  and  the  butterflies  fluttered  out  of  the 
bushes  and  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  they 
met  th£  sea  gulls,  coming  in  from  sea  like  great 
white  butterflies.  All  day  long  the  sea  lay  motion- 
less, and  the  yachts  went  in  and  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  the  steam  tugs  brought  in  black, 
four-masted  ships  with  foreign  sailors,  and  the 
ferryboat,  rowed  slowly  by  an  old  man,  crawled 
across  from  Fowey  to  Polruan,  and  from  Polruan 
to  Fowey.  There  was  always,  in  those  slow,  sun- 
warmed  days,  a  sense  of  something  quiet,  un- 
moved, in  the  place;  and  yet  always  a  certain 
movement  on  the  water,  a  passing  of  ships,  a 
passing  and  returning  of  boats,  the  flight  of  sea 
gulls  curving  from  land  to  land. 

To  sit  at  an  open  window,  or  in  the  garden, 
under  an  awning,  and  to  look  down  on  all  this 
moving  quiet,  was  enough  entertainment  for  day 
or  night.  I  felt  the  same  languid  sense  of  physical 
comfort  that  I  have  felt  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
with  the  same  disinclination  to  do  anything,  even 
to  think,  with  any  intentness.  The  air  was  full 
of  sleep;  the  faint  noise  of  the  water  flapping  on 
the  rocks,  the  sound  of  voices,  of  oars,  something 
in  the  dull  brilliance  of  the  water,  like  the  surface 
of  a  mirror,  reflecting  all  the  heat  of  the  sky, 
came  up  to  one  drowsily ;  the  boats,  with  white  or 
rusty  sails,  passed  like  great  birds  or  moths, 
afloat  on  the  water.  On  the  other  side,  over 
against  me,  Polruan  lay  back  in  the  arms  of  the 
hill,  with  its  feet  in  the  water;  and  I  was  never 
tired  of  looking  at  Polruan.  It  seemed  not  so 
much  to  have  been  made,  as  to  have  grown 
there,  like  something  natural  to  the  rock,  all  its 
houses  set  as  if  instinctively,  each  in  its  own  cor- 
ner, with  all  the  symmetry  of  accident.  It  nestled 
into  the  harbor ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  were 
the  high  cliffs  and  the  sea. 


At  night,  looking  across  at  Polruan,  I  could  see 
a  long  dark  mass,  deep  black  under  the  shadow 
of  the  moon,  which  sharpened  the  outline  of  its 
summit  against  the  sky;  here  and  there  a  light,  in 
some  window ;  and  beyond,  to  t4ie  right,  the  white 
glitter  of  the  sea.  The  harbor  was  partly  in 
shadow,  near  the  further  shore,  and  the  masts 
of  the  boats,  each  with  its  little  yellow  light, 
plunged  into  the  water,  almost  motionless.  The 
nearer  part  of  the  river  was  bright,  like  the  sea, 
and  glittered  under  the  moon.  An  infinity  of  stars 
clustered  together  overhead.  I  could  hear,  if  I 
listened,  a  very  faint  ripple  against  the  rocks,  and 
at  intervals  two  fishing  boats,  moored  together, 
creaked  heavily. 


Bowery  Changea Mew  York  Tribune 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Bowery,  nearly  op- 
posite Rivington  street,  stands  an  ancient  mile- 
stone which,  in  its  neglected  old  age,  €till  gives 
to  the  passerby  the  information  "one  mile  to  City 
Hall."  The  stone  has  a  sidewise  slant,  coming 
doubtless  from  age  and  dizziness  at  the  whirl  of 
life  in  which  it  now  finds  itself,  for  since  it  was 
set  up  to  encourage  the  traveler  in  the  Bouwerie 
it  has  seen  enough  of  the  vicissitudes  of  time  to 
turn  any  head.  Now,  apparently,  the  Bowery  is 
about  to  enter  on  a  new  phase  of  its  existence, 
and  the  pathetic  old  landmark  will  either  be  re- 
moved or  perhaps  protected  by  some  of  the  his- 
torical societies  which  have  hitherto  had  no  eyes 
for  its  unhappy  condition.  The  tide  of  business  is 
turning  toward  the  Bowery  with  a  rapidity  which 
surprises  even  those  who  realized  that  the  time 
must  come  when  the  advantages  of  that  neigh- 
borhood would  be  understood  and  the  reputation 
from  the  street's  past  lived  down. 

Take  any  one  who  knows  the  famous  thorough- 
fare chiefly  through  the  song  which  set  forth 
that  "they  say  such  things  and  they  do  such 
things  on  the  Bowery"  for  a  walk  down  the  street, 
and  he  will  doubtless  feel  rather  defrauded  by  its 
respectable  character.  Above  Grand  street,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  notorious  resorts,  known 
and  avoided  by  all  but  those  who  like  .that  sort 
of  thing,  the  Bowery  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Women  may  walk  the  streets  at  any  hour  and 
meet  nothing  but  courtesy.  Children  play  about 
with  the  habitual  cheerfulness  of  young  tenement 
dwellers.  Here  and  there  a  brightly  lighted  con- 
cert hall  may  attract  the  uninitiated  to  see  an  un- 
commonly bad  performance  of  some  kind,  but 
there  is  little  to  satisfy  the  lover  of  the  sensa- 
tional. Below  Grand  street — that  is  another  story. 
Even  there  the  street  compares  favorably  with 
many  others  that  do  not  suffer  from  equally  evil 
reputations. 
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The  completion  of  the  new  bridge  is  going  to 
revolutionize  the  Bowery,  and  the  first  evidences 
of  it  are  already  to  be  found.  Even  without  the 
help  of  the  projected  bridge  the  change  was 
coming;  but  as  it  is  it  will  be  more  rapid.  The 
small  traders,  respectable  enough,  but  insignifi- 
cant, will  be  driven  out  to  make  room  for  large 
offices,  and,  most  of  all,  for  "light  manufacturing." 
The  cheaper  labor  comes  from  the  East  Side,  and 
manufacturers  must  keep  somewhere  near  their 
employees,  for  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  outlay  of  carfare.  The  Bowery  is  accessible, 
wid©^  and  light  With  the  change  in  the  motive 
power  of  the  elevated  road  the  greatest  objection 
to  the  thoroughfare  will  be  removed,  and  many 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  enterprising  per- 
sons who  are  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and 
erecting  handsome  buildings. 

An  ordinance  passed  last  January  gave  the 
name  Cooper  Square  to  the  open  space  which 
makes  a  fitting  terminal  for  the  wide  street  lead- 
ing to  it.  The  great  brown  building  of  Cooper 
Institute  looms  up  imposingly  from  the  moment 
the  traveler  in  the  Bowery  turns  at  Grand  street. 
Now  the  square  has  a  new  feature  to  recommend 
it — the  St.  Gauden's  statue  of  the  founder  of  the 
institute. 

At  present  the  Bowery  on  both  sides,  as  far 
down  as  Grand  street,  is  lined  with  small  shops, 
in  which  every  kind  of  business  is  represented. 
These  small  stores  are  respectable,  and  are  kept 
by  persons  of  different  nationalities.  This  was 
not  the  case  even  ten  years  ago.  Then  there  were 
numerous  "dives"  where  now  the  hard  working 
fathers  and  families  are  struggling  to  make 
enough  to  bring  up  their  children  as  become  citi- 
zens of  America.  Anybody  who  is  now  robbed 
in  the  Bowery  may  almost  be  said  to  deserve  his 
fate.  Such  "joints"  as  there  are,  with  one  or 
two  notable  exceptions,  are  below  Canal  street. 
Since  the  day  when  the  wide  avenue  was  the 
fashionable  driving  place  of  the  wealthy  residents, 
and  was  bordered  by  the  trim  farmhouses  of  the 
Dutch,  the  street  has  not  been  as  thoroughly  re- 
spectable as  it  now  is.  And  even  what  "spiciness" 
there  may  now  be  in  a  walk  through  the  Bowery 
will  have  vanished  in  five  years,  or  those  who 
know  the  district  are  not  true  prophets. 


AmeHoa'8  Strangest  Race Waldon  fawcett. .  .Scientific  American 

After  centuries  of  ineffectual  effort  to  pene- 
trate their  rigid  exclusiveness,  something  is  at 
last  coming  to  be  known  regarding  that  strange 
people,  the  Seri  Indians,  the  fiercest  Indians  on 
the  American  continent  and  unquestionably  the 
least-studied  and  most  completely  isolated  race 
of   people   on   the   globe.     There   is   something 


almost  pathetic  in  the  fact  that  what  little  in- 
formation has  been  gleaned  by  the  Bureau  of 
American '  Ethnology,  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  government,  has  been  secured  on  the  eve 
of  the  total  extinction  of  this,  the  most  strongly 
marked  and  distinctive  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  New  World.  For  hundreds  of  years  these 
savages,  in  many  respects  the  most  terrible  fight- 
ers the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  been  continually 
at  war  with  their  neighbors  until  now  the  popu- 
lation of  the  tribe,  which  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago  numbered  several  thousand,  has  been  reduced 
to  a  little  over  three  hundred  persons,  of  whom 
not  more  than  seventy-five  are  adult  males  or 
warriors.  The  great  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  Seri  is  their  absolute  isolation  in  thought 
and  life  and  feeling.  It  has  no  counterpart  on 
earth  to-day.  More  impressive  stiil  is  the  fact 
that  the  ages  of  life  in  their  own  little  sphere, 
almost  as  completely  isolated  as  though  they 
inhabited  another  planet,  have  fostered  in  the 
Seri  a  bitter  and  implacable  hereditary  ^enmity 
toward  all  other  human  beings.  All  the  mis- 
trust and  hatred  which  it  is  possible  for  one  race 
to  feel  for  another  culminates  on  the  borders  of 
Seriland.  The  nearest  neighbors  to  the  Seri  re- 
gard them  as  hardly  human — a  feeling  fully 
shared  by  the  Seri  themselves,  who  deem  them- 
selves more  closely  akin  to  the  beasts  which  they 
worship  than  to  the  despised  humans  haunting 
their  borders.  In  very  truth  they  stand  alone  in 
every  respect,  far  out-Ishmaeling  the  Ishmael  of 
old  on  Araby's  deserts. 

The  geographic  position  of  the  Seri  domain 
and  its  physical  features  assist  these  Indians  to 
live  a  people  apart  from  all  the  world.  They  in- 
habit Tiburon  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  California 
and  a  very  limited  area  on  the  adjacent  mainland 
of  Mexico. 

In  the  olden  days^the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
after  them  the  Franciscan  friars  and  the  secular 
officials,  sought  to  scatter  the  Seri  by  both  cajolery 
and  coercion,  and  endeavored  to  divide  families 
by  restraint  of  women  and  children  and  by  ban- 
ishment of  wives.  There  are  traditions,  too,  of 
the  capture  and  enslavement  of  Indian  and 
casian  women  in  Seriland,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  not  a  single  mixed-blood  Seri  is  known  to 
exist,  and  not  more  than  two  of  the  blood  now 
live  voluntarily  beyond  the  confines  of  the  tribe, 
and  these  have  been  outlawed  and  could  not  re- 
turn to  their  people  if  they  wished. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person  who  has  not  trav- 
eled through  the  country  to  understand  with  what 
mingled  horror  and  terror  and  loathing  the  Seri 
are  regarded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
western  Mexico  and  in  the  southwestern  portion 
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of  the  United  States.  Their  practises  in  warfare 
have  afforded  repeated  proof  that  they  are  not 
only  the  most  primitive  but  by  far  the  most 
bloodthirsty  and  treacherous  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America.    Even  at  the  present  time,  with 


their  wasted  forces,  it  would  be  little  short  of 
suicide  for  even  a  Mexican  official  to  visit  these 
Indians  or  land  on  their  island  without  an  armed 
g^ard.  Any  white  man  coming  in  contact  with 
them  is  killed  without  the  slightest  compunction. 


Do      the      Beasts      Reason.^ 


Exp9rlment$  on  Animal  MindM Spectator  (London') 

The  ideal  result  of  some  years  of  inquiry  pur- 
sued by  a  properly  equipped  society  into  the  sub- 
ject of  animal  intelligence  would  be  to  grade 
species  in  reference  to  the  development  of  reasop, 
from  those  mere  cells  in  which  an  enthusiastic 
experimentalist  once  declared  he  had  detected  evi- 
dence of  choice  (in  which  he  afterwards  honestly 
acknowledged  that  he  was  mistaken)  to  the  crea- 
tures which  form  general  ideas  and  make  deduc- 
tions  from  them.    That  there  are  hundreds  of 
species  which  do  this,  or  rather  in  which  most 
individuals  do  this,  after  making  the  general  con- 
clusions in  their  own  lifetime,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  It  is  evident  even  from  their  mistakes. 
Nordenskiold   found  that  the  white  bears  gen- 
erally went  through  a  long  performance  of  stalk- 
ing his  sailors,  clearly  o.n  the  mistaken  conclusion 
that  they  were  seals.    As  the  men  were  clothed 
partly  in  sealskin,  it  was  a  very  natural  mistake. 
But  the  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  generali- 
zation made  by  the  bear.  The  bear  said :   "There 
are  two  or  three  seals,  one  standing  up  on  its 
flippers  in  a  very  unusual  way.    I  will  therefore 
stalk  them  unseen  as  long  as  I  can,  and  when 
they  see  me  pretend  to  be  doing  something  else." 
So  the  men,   with  their  guns  and  lances,  who 
wanted  to  shoot  the  bear,  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  carefully  crawling  behind  rocks  and 
ice  hummocks,  making  long  detours  this  way  and 
that,  and  every  now  and  then  clambering  up  a 
rock  and  peeping  cautiously  over  to  see  if  the 
seals  had  gone.  On  the  open  snow  the  bear  would 
saunter  off  in  another  direction,  and  then,  falling 
flat,  push  himself  along  on  his  belly,  with  his 
great  front  paws  covering  his  back  muzzle,  the 
only  thing  not  matching  the  snow  about  him. 
Just  as  the  bear  thought  he  had  got  his  "seal," 
the  latter  fired  and  shot  him,  a  victim  of  false 
analogy.   It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  best 
instances  of  animal  action  on  reasonable  premises 
are  not  likely  to  be  reproduced  on  the  stage  of  the 
French  society's  "circus."    These  are  the  actions 
of  animals  either  pursuing  or  pursued.   Many  of 
these  exhibit   a  knowledge  of   facts  very  little 
known  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  such  as  of 


the  places  where  scent  lies  or  is  obliterated,  and 
of  the  effects  of  wind  in  carrying  evidence  of  their 
presence  to  the  pursuer.  The  hunted  roe  or  hare 
will  make  circles,  double  on  its  own  tracks,  and 
take  to  water,  or  fling  itself  for  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  air,  as  cleverly  as  if  it  had 
read  up  all  the  theory  of  scent  in  a  book.  Nor 
are  the  pursuers  less  ingenious.  They  have  learnt 
the  art  of  "making  a  cast."  This  is  the  dodge 
by  which  a  huntsman  alike  saves  time  and  picks 
up  a  lost  scent.  But  it  is  strange  to  hear  that  a 
weasel  will  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  Mr.  New- 
man saw  a  rat  pursued  by  a  weasel  near  Godal- 
ming.  It  came  out  of  a  bank,  ran  into  a  turnip- 
field,  made  several  intersecting  circles,  and  then 
made  back  on  another  line  straight  to  the  bank 
again.  The  weasel  was  puzzled  at  first  by  the 
circles.  Then  in  a  second  it  inferred  what  the  rat 
had  been  doing,  left  the  scent,  made  a  wide  "cast," 
hit  off  the  return  track  of  the  rat,  and  was  on 
its  trail  in  a  minute.  To  which  would  the  French 
society  adjudge  the  first  prize  for  being  "rea- 
sonable" ? 


A  Dog* 8  Jealousy Youth's  Companton 

Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  had  received  a  pres- 
ent of  a  bulldog,  a  rare  breed,  which  tolerated 
no  interference  from  any  person  except  him  or 
his  mother,  and  would  never  allow  strangers  to 
be  in  the  least  familiar  with  her.  When  a  neigh- 
bor came  in,  he  was  not  allowed  to  shake  hands 
with  her,  for  the  dog  at  once  showed  his  teeth. 
Not  even  her  husband  was  allowed  to  approach 
her  too  closely,  and  if  Robert  was  more  familiar 
with  her  than  the  dog  thought  proper,  the  dis- 
play of  teeth  was  very  evident. 

One  day,  to  subject  him  to  a  severe  test,  Rob- 
ert put  his  arm  about  his  mother's  neck,  as  they 
sat  side  by  side  at  the  table.  The  dog  went  round 
behind  them,  put  his  forefeet  on  a  chair,  and  lifted 
Robert's  arm  away  with  his  nose. 

There  was  a  favorite  cat  in  the  family,  and 
her  the  dog  hated.  One  day  he  chased  her  under 
a  cupboard  and  kept  her  there,  besieged,-  until 
Mrs.  Browning  gave  him  a  severe  lecture,  and 
charged  him  never  to  molest  pussy  more.    The 
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creature  obeyed  her  implicitly.  From  that  time 
forth  he  was  never  known  to  touch  the  cat,  al- 
though she,  remembering  past  tyranny,  bore  her- 
self most  insolently  toward  him.  Yet  when  she 
scratched  him,  he  only  whimpered  and  turned 
away,  as  if  to  avoid  temptation. 


A  Parrot' 8  Fire  Alarm Associated  Press  Dispatch  from  8t.  Louis 

Frightened,  half-stifled  cries  of  a  parrot  hang' 
ing  helplessly  in  its  cage  near  an  elevator  shaft, 
up  which  dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  pouring, 
saved  the  lives  of  several  tenants  who  were  sleep- 
ing soundly  in  the  rooms  above  Haffner's  drug 
store,  at  Manchester  and  Ewing  avenues,  this 
morning. 

"Fire !  Fire  !  Poor  Jack,  Poor  Polly !  Jack  is 
afraid  I"  cried  the  parrot. 

Then  No.  8  Truck  arrived.  Ladders  were 
quickly  thrown  against  the  house,  and  the  drug- 
gist's family  was  taken  down.  Haffner  fainted; 
.Miss  Elsie  Sullen  took  charge  of  the  Haffner 
baby,  and  finally  resuscitated  it. 

While  the  firemen  were  stringing  hose  cries 
were  heard  from  the  third-story  windows.  The 
ladders  were  pushed  further  up,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Ratcliffe.  Ernest  Ratcliffe,  and  John 
Martin  were  taken  down.  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  had  been 
nearly  suffocated,  and  her  husband  had  only  by 
the  hardest  work  kept  her  from  suffocating. 

Mr.  Haffner  remembered  Jack,  the  parrot,  and 
he  and  a  fireman  groped  through  the  smoke  up 
d  rear  stairway  to  save  him.  The  cage  was  re- 
moved. Jack's  cries  were  hushed.  Lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  stretched  upon  his  back,  was 
the  parrot,  dead. 


A  Bird's  ffeoenge  J,  m.  Hammond Conseroative 

Do  birds  think? 

I  have  heard  this  question  often  asked  by 
people  who  make  a  study  of  the  habits  of  birds. 
Some  time  since,  there  stood  in  front  of  the 
house  where  I  then  lived  and  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  from  the  house  porch,  two  soft  maple 
trees.  One  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left  of 
the  board  walk,  running  to  the  street  walk.  The 
one  on  the  right  was  large  with  long  limbs 
trimmed  almost  bare,  for  much  of  their  length. 
The  other  was  a  smaller  tree,  with  dense  foliage, 
so  thick  that  the  eye  could  penetrate  it  only  here 
and  there.  In  this  dense  thicket  of  leaves,  a 
number  of  English  sparrows  had  built  their  nests 
of  strings,  grass,  feathers  and  everything  else 
these  industrious  and  much  hated  birds  could 
carry,  and  from  which  they  kept  up  an  almost 
incessant  and  rasping  chirrup.  At  an  early  hour 
one  morning  while  sitting  on  my  porch,  reading 
the  morning  paper,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 


the  appearance  of  a  large  blue- jay,  who,  in  all 
of  his  pride  of  feathers  and  person  perched  him- 
self on  one  of  the  bare  limbs  of  the  larger  maple 
and  began  arranging  his  morning  toilet  He  was 
discovered  by  the  irrepressible  sparrows  and  they 
seemed  to  organize  themselves  for  an  attack. 
First,  one  sparrow  would  fly  swiftly  past  the  blue- 
jay,  followed  by  another  and  another  and  so  on 
in  quick  succession,  each  nipping  or  pulling  at  the 
pretty  blue  feather  dress  of  the  blue- jay,  and 
so  persistent  and  energetic  was  their  attack,  that 
sometimes  they  would  pull  the  blue- jay  from  the 
limb. 

This  proceeding  lasted,  not  to  exceed  three 
minutes,  when  the  blue- jay  straightened  himself 
up  on  the  limb  and,  like  a  flash,  darted  into  the 
maple  where  the  sparrows  had  their  nests  and 
for  about  a  minute,  amid  the  painful  shrieks  and 
chirrups  of  the  sparrows,  the  blue- jay  scattered 
the  strings,  feathers,  grass  and  sticks  in  every 
direction  until  the  nests  of  the  sparrows  were  in 
ruins.  When  the  blue- jay  had  finished  his  work 
of  destruction  he  flew  back  to  his  former  perch 
on  the  maple  and  began  to  make  his  toilet  of 
blue  undisturbed.   Was  this  revenge? 


Cautious  Ducks Forest  and  Stream 

One  of  nature's  sharpest  sentinels  is  the  blue 
heron.  Not  only  does  he  stand  guard  for  him- 
self and  immediate  relatives,  but  he  is  unwittingly 
a  sentry  for  other  birds.  Ducks  and  geese  use 
him  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  sportsmen, 
particularly  duck  and  geese  hunters,  do  not  em- 
ploy a  decoy  resembling  a  heron,  or  crane,  as  they 
are  often  erroneously  called. 

Not  far  from  where  I  boarded  one  autumn 
was  a  reedy,  muddy  lake,  a  perfect  paradise  for 
water  fowl.  Where  the  wood. bordered  on  the 
lake  was  a  small  brook  that  often  afforded  a  good 
bag  of  game.  I  would  reach  the  brook  some 
mornings  perfectly  certain  that  no  one  had.  pre- 
ceded me,  yet  w6uld  not  hear  a  solitary  quack«  I 
would  also  notice  that  there  would  not  be  a  heron 
on  guard.  At  other  times  the  reeds  would  be 
alive  and  I  could  not  get  a  shot,  for  the  blue 
heron  sentry  would  give  the  alarm,  spread  his 
broad  wings  in  his  slow,  clumsy  fashion,  and 
ducks,  geese  and  all  would  follow  him  out  of 
reach. 

Repeated  disappointments  of  this  kind  showed 
me  that,  wittingly  or  not,  the  ducks  were  making 
good  use  of  the  long  legs  and  keen  eyes  of  the 
heron.  He  was  able  to  see  over  the  rushes,  while 
their  vision  was  completely  cut  off.  When  he  was 
inclined  to  visit  the  brook  to  get  a  frog  or  a  fish 
for  breakfast  they  gathered  around  him,  feeling 
perfectly  secure  so  long  as  he  was  throwing  his 
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searchlight  glances  over  the  reeds  and  into  the 
bushes.  When  his  heronship  took  occasion  to  visit 
other  scenes  not  a  living  paddle  would  disturb 
thfe  placid  eddy  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook. 

I  watched  the  situation  carefully,  and  found  the 
heron  one  morning  entirely  alone.  I  sat  down 
where  I  could  get  a  good  view  without  being 
seen  and  awaited  developments.  A  flock  of  ducks 
came  winging  their  way  down  the  lake,  casting 
glances  on  all  sides,  as  if  uncertain  where  to  go. 
They  were  swinging  their  long  line  for  a  sandy 
spit  away  down  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
lake,  when  the  heron  saw  them  and  uttered  one 
of  Nhis  lonely  and  yet  complacent  calls.  Immediate- 
ly the  ducks  swerved  and  circled  into  the  cane 
where  the  heron  was  on  guard  and  settled  down 
quite  contentedly  around  their  sentinef. 

The  thought  struck  me  to  use  the  heron  for  a 
decoy.  I  drew  a  bead  on  the  guard,  and  a  couple 
of  days  after  he  again  visited  the  lake,  only  this 
time  I  carried  him  under  my  arm,  and  his  eyes 
were  made  of  glass  and  his  body  of  excelsior.  I 
placed  him  on  a  tussock  as  natural  looking  as 
possible  and  had  all  the^  shooting  I  wanted. 


Bird»  Recognize  a  Benefactor Popular  Science  News 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  many  that, 
as  a  rule,  birds  possess  very  slight  reasoning 
power,  and  act  principally  from  instinct.  Whether 
cat-birds  in  general  are  an  exception,  or  whether 
the  Montana  pair  from  which  I  drew  contrary 
conclusions  was  an  exceptional  pair,  I  cannot 
say.  But,  last  May,  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  reasonable  birds  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  know. 

They  built  their  nests  close  to  the  creek,  per- 
haps a  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  in  a  clump 
of  dwarf  willows.  I  discovered  them  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  affairs,  when  the  nest  building  had 
just  begun,  and  watched  them  with  great  interest, 
though  my  frequent  visits  were  the  signal  for  a 
storm  of  indignant  defiance.  The  nest  had  been 
built  for  about  a  week,  and  the  proud  little 
sitter  had  scarcely  settled  down  upon  her  four 
greenish-blue  eggs,  when  another  actor  appeared 
upon  the  scene — the  villain  in  the  play.  It  was 
a  giant  bull-snake,  nearly  five  feet  long. 

From  the  front  veranda,  where  I  was  reading 
one  morning,  I  heard  such  a  clamor  from  the  nest 
in  the  willows  as  warned  me  that  there  was 
trouble  in  that  direction.  Dropping  my  book,  I 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  At  first  I  could  make  out  nothing 
but  a  perfect  cloud  of  wings,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  two  other  pairs  of  cat-birds  and  a  pair 
of  blue-birds  making  common  cause  with  the 
original  inhabitants.    At  length  I  perceived  the 


snake,  coolly  festooned  among  the  branches  about 
the  nest,  breakfasting  on  eggs,  and  utterly  ignor- 
ing the  brave  httle  column  of  attack.  I  picked  up 
a  dead  stick  and  proceeded  to  dislodge  the  in- 
truder and  drive  it  away.  I  did  not  wish  to  have 
it  killed,  as  the  bull  snake  is  harmless  to  man. 

When  I  returned  to  the  nest  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  damage  done,  I  found  the  neighbors 
dispersed ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  tenants  showed 
no  signs  of  hostility,  seeming  to  have  understood 
the  service  I  had  done  them. 

Several  times  afterward  I  heard  the  signals 
of  distress,  indicating  that  the  snake  was  still  in 
evidence,  and  each  time  I  hastened  to  their  as- 
sistance; but  whereas  on  the  first  occasion  they 
had  paid  no  attention  to  me,  and  continued  in 
their  attempt  to  eject  the  foe,  on  the  succeeding 
occasions  they  flew  to  an  upper  branch  upon  my 
appearance,  and  left  me  to  face  the  foe  single- 
handed,  evidently  recognizing  my  presence  as  a 
friend,  and  understanding  that  I  could  succeed 
where  they  had  failed. 

I  visited  them  constantly,  until  the  two  eggs 
left  had  been  hatched  and  the  whole  family  had 
flown  away,  but  they  let  me  come  and  go  un- 
disturbed. The  mother  would  not  leave  the  nest 
unless  I  touched  her,  and  if  I  took  from  the 
frail  little  cradle  one  of  the  birdlets,  though  they 
fluttered  about  rather  uneasily,  they  offered  no 
objection.  Several  people  witnessed  this,  and  ob- 
served that  though  the  two  were  on  the  de- 
fense instantly  «ft  the  approach  of  others,  I  was 
suffered  to  pass  the  little  sentry  unchallenged. 


A  Spider's  Qeniua Dr.  M.  L,  Holbroolt Pltrenologleal  Journal 

I  have  considerable  respect  for  the  female 
spider,  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  does 
not  treat"  the  male  very  considerately.  I  had  an 
opportunity  last  summer  to  watch  a  large  one 
that  had  a  web  in  the  top  of  a  decayinjg;  peach 
tree  with  so  few  leaves  that  it  was  in  plain 
view.  I  caught  sight  of  her  first  when  watching 
some  birds  with  my  glass.  She  seemed  to  be 
climbing  from  the  top  of  the  tree  on  nothing, 
to  a  telephone  wire  some  fifteen  feet  away  and 
somewhat  higher  than  her  web.  When  she  reached 
the  wire  she  went  around  it  and  then  back.  In 
studying  the  situation,  I  found  the  web  was 
so  located  that  it  required  a  cable  to  hold  it  up, 
and  the  spider  had  in  some  way  got  one  over  the 
wire  so  far  away.  This  cable  was,  of  course,  a 
slender  silken  thread  which  evidently  she  had 
thrown  out,  and  on  account  of  its  lightness  it  had 
floated  to  the  right  place  and  become  attached 
there  by  its  glutinous  properties.  It  seems  re- 
markable that  it  should  have  adhered  to  the  wire 
firmly  enough  to  allow  so  large  an  insect  to  climb 
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over  it,  which  she  did  every  day  as  long  as  I 
watched  her,  evidently  to  mend  or  strengthen 
it.  The  spider  must  have  brains  in  which  the 
ability  to  construct  its  web  and  adapt  it  to  con- 
ditions is  highly  developed. 


Beea  Equal  to  the  Occasion M.  Maeterlinck* 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  hexagonal 
architecture  truly  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  the 
bee,  I  cut  off  and  removed  one  day  a  disc  of  the 
size  of  a  five-franc  piece  from  the  center  of  a 
comb,  at  a  spot  where  there  were  both  brood-cells 
and  cells  full  of  honey.  I  cut  into  the  circumfer- 
ence of  this  disc  at  the  intersecting  point  of  the 
pyramidal  cells ;  inserted  a  piece  of  tin  on  the  base 
of  one  of  the  sections  shaped  exactly  to  its  dimen- 
sions, and  possessed  of  resistance  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  bees  from  bending  or  twisting  it.  Then 
I  replaced  the  slice  of  comb,  duly  furnished  with 
its  slab  of  tin,  on  the  spot  whence  I  had  removed 
it;  so  that,  while  one  side  of  the  comb  presented 
no  abnormal  features,  the  damage  having  been 
repaired,  the  other  displayed  a  sort  of  deep  cavity, 
covering  the  space  of  about  thirty  cells,  with  the 
piece  of  tin  as  its  base.  The  bees  were  discon- 
certed at  first;  they  flocked  in  numbers  to  in- 
spect and  examine  this  curious  chasm;  day  after 
day  they  wandered  agitatedly  to  and  fro,  ap- 
parently unable  to  form  a  decision.  But,  as  I  fed 
them  copiously  every  evening,  there  came  a  mo- 
ment when  they  had  no  more  aells  available  for 
the  storage  of  provisions.  Thereupon  they  prob- 
ably summoned  their  great  engineers,  distin- 
guished sculptors,  and  wax-workers,  and  invited 
them  to  turn  this  useless  cavity  to  profitable 
account. 

The  wax-makers  gathered  around  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  dense  festoon,  so  that  the  nec- 
essary heat  might  be  maintained,  other  bees  de- 
scended into  the  hole  and  proceeded  solidly  to 
attach  the  metal,  and  connect  it  with  the  walls 
of  adjacent  cells,  by  means  of  little  waxen  hooks 
which  they  distributed  regularly  over  its  sur- 
face. After  forty-eight  hours,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  only  three  bees  at  a  time  were 
able  to  work  in  the  cavity,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  tin  was  covered  with  outlined  cells.  These 
were  less  regular,  certainly,  than  those  of  an  or- 
dinary comb;  wherefore,  the  queen,  having  in- 
spected them,  wisely  declined  to  lay  any  eggs 
there,  for  the  generation  that  would  have  arisen 
therefrom  would  necessarily  have  been  deformed. 
Each  cell,  however,  was  a  perfect  hexagon;  nor 
did  it  contain  a  single    crooked    line,  a  single 
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curved  figure  or  angle.  And  yet  the  ordinary 
conditions  had  all  been  changed;  the  cells  had 
neither  been  scooped  out  of  a  block,  according 
to  Ruber's  description,  nor  had  they  been  de- 
signed within  a  waxen  hood,  and,  from  being 
circular  at  first,  been  subsequently  converted  into 
hexagons  by  the  pressure  of  adjoining  cells,  as 
explained  by  Darwin.  Neither  could  there  be 
question  here  of  reciprocal  obstacles,  the  cells 
having  been  formed  one  by  one,  and  their  lines 
first  traced  on  what  was  practically  a  bare  table. 
I  may  relate  here  another  curious  instance  of  the 
workers'  sagacity;  the  cells  they  built  on  the  tin 
had  no  other  base  than  the  metal  itself.  The  en- 
gineers of  the  corps  had  evidently  decided  that 
the  tin  could  adequately  retain  the  honey;  and 
had  considered  that,  the  substance  being  im- 
permeable, they  need  not  waste  the  material  they 
value  so  highly  by  covering  the  metal  with  a 
layer  of  wax.  But,  a  short  time  after,  some  drops 
of  honey  having  been  placed  in  two  of  these  cells, 
the  bees  discovered,  in  tasting^  it,  that  the  con- 
tact of  the  metal  had  a  deteriorating  effect. 
Thereupon,  they  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  cov- 
ered over  with  wax  the  entire  surface  of  the  tin. 


Itttelltgence  of  Waape Dr.  A.  8.  Pac/iard Independent 

As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  solitary  wasps 
sting,  paralyze  and  store  up  in  their  deep  tunnels 
spiders  or  caterpillars  as  food  for  their  young. 
A  favorite  subject  for  observation  was  Ammo- 
phila  arenaria,  which  uses  caterpillars  to  store  its 
nest.  One  was  observed  attacking  a  caterpillar. 
Notwithstanding  the  struggles  of  the  worm,  she 
finally  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  curved  the  end 
of  her  abdomen  under  its  body  and  darted  her 
sting  between  the  third  and  fourth  segments.  The 
worm  was  paralyzed,  limp  and  helpless.  But,  not 
content  with  this,  withdrawing  her  sting  she 
plunged  it  successively  between  the  third  and 
second,  and  between  the  second  and  first  seg- 
ments, and  then  left  it  lying  on  the  ground.  For 
a  moment  the  wasp  circled  above  it,  and  then, 
descending,  seized  it  again,  further  back  this 
time,  and  with  great  deliberation  and  nicety  of 
action  gave  it  four  more  stings,  beginning  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  tenth  segments  and  progres- 
sing backward.  Then  she  rested,  and  smoothing 
her  body  with  her  long  hind  legs,  washed  her  face 
with  her  fore  legs.  Two  other  wasps  of  the  same 
kind  stung  their  prey  in  different  places,  and  one 
of  them  adopfed  the  process  of  malaxation,  which 
consists  in  repeatedly  squeezing  the  neck  of  the 
caterpillar  between  her  jaws,  turning  it.  around 
and  around  so  that  all  sides  were  equally  affected. 
The  wasp  lays  her  eggs  on  one  side  in  the  middle 
of  the  caterpillar.   In  making  her  nest  she  bores 
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in  the  earth  an  inch  deep,  and  then  excavates  a 
larger  chamber  or  pocket  in  which  the  cater- 
pillars are  stored.  On  closing  up  the  hole  the 
wasp  wedges  a  good  sized  piece  of  earth  or  a 
stone  deep  down  into  the  neck  of  the  burrow, 
filling  the  space  above  solidly  with  smaller  stones 
and  earth.  In  all  cases  the  mode  of  closing  and 
other  details  differ  with  different  individuals. 
There  seems  considerable  variation  in  their  nest- 
ing instincts.  In  fact  in  all  the  wasps  the  nature 
of  the  work  differs  with  the  individual.  The  most 
remarkable  case  was  that  of  an  Ammophila  which 
used  a  little  stone  as  a  tool  and  made  an  in- 
telligent use  of  it.  She  actually,  after  covering 
over  her  nest  with  her  jaws,  picked  up  a  little 
pebble  and  used  it  as  a  hammer  in  pounding  down 
the  dirt  with  rapid  strokes,  thus  making  this  spot 


as  hard  and  firm  as  the  surrounding  surface.  She 
did  this  not  only  once,  but  a  second  time.  It 
might  be  doubted  whether  this  should  be  credited, 
but  a  similar  instance  w^s  observed  and  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Williston  in  west- 
ern Kansas,  where  an  Ammophila  flew  to  her 
hole,  whfch  she  had  just  covered  in,  with  a  small 
pebble,  "perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter," 
in  her  jaws,  which  she  used  to  press  "down  the 
dust  all  over  and  about  the  opening,  smoothing 
off  the  surface,  and  accompanying  the  action  with 
a  peculiar  rasping  sound.  After  all  this  was  done, 
and  she  spent  several  minutes  each  time  in  thus 
stamping  the  earth  so  that  only  a  keen  eye  could 
detect  any  abrasion  of  the  surface,  she  laid  aside 
the  little  pebble  and  flew  away,  to  be  gone  some 
minutes." 
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Work  or  Play  7 Quarterly  Reolew 

The  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
have  to  reserve  some  space  in  his  pages  for  the 
development  of  mountain  travel  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place  among  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  He  may  possibly  feel  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  class  "Mountaineering"  as  a 
special  form  of  travel  or  of  gymnastics;  as  a 
branch  of  research  or  of  sport ;  as  a  pursuit  or  as 
a  pastime.  Probably  most  of  those  who  have 
followed  its  annals  from  the  beginning  will  con- 
clude that  it  partakes  of  all  these  characters. 
English  men  of  science,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Forbes,  the  conscious  pupil  and  imitator 
of  De  Saussure,  at  first  treated  Alpine  travel,  in 
Forbes'  own  words,  "not  as  an  amusement,  but , 
as  a  serious  occupation."  On  the  other  hand,  our 
professional  men,  the  hard-worked  barrister  or 
college  tutor,  with  a  six  weeks'  annual  holiday, 
discovered  in  the  early  fifties  that  the  extension 
of  railways  to  Central  Switzerland  and  Savoy  had 
brought  within  their  reach  a  new  and  delightful 
playground.  Among  the  Central  Alps  they  were 
able,  at  moderate  cost,  to  invigorate  both  their 
bodies  and  their  minds,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  gratify  the  passion  for  overcoming  obstacles, 
and  for  flavoring  pleasure  with  a  touch  of  pain, 
which  is  characteristic  of  Englishmen. 

Between  these  two  classes  of  mountaineers — 
the  few  who  climb  mainly  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  many  who  climb  primarily  for 
health,  for  the  love  of  scenery,  or  for  the  sake  of 
adventure — there  has  been  from  the  first  some 
occasional  misunderstanding.    Each  has  tried  to 


convert  the  other.  Even  Forbes,  one  of  the  most 
wide-minded  and  sympathetic  of  men,  shook  his 
head  sadly  over  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club 
who  "do  not  love  a  theodolite,"  and  who  engage 
in  "unpremeditated  and  casual  pastimes"  and 
"break-neck  trips."  But  the  latter,  finding  a  pow- 
erful champion  in  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  have  de- 
clined to  make  their  submission.  They  have  firmly 
refused  to  apply  to  Science  for  a  passport  to  their 
playground,  and  have  ventured  to  suggest  that 
some  of  those  who  carry  such  passports  are 
pleasure-seekers  like  themselves,  and  only  differ 
in  being  less  honest  in  their  pretensions.  In 
truth,  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  seekers  for  health  or  pleasure  and  the 
natural  philosophers.  The  contributions  to  science 
made  by  climbers  in  whose  lives  scientific  obser- 
vation has  been  only  a  relaxation  have  been  con- 
siderable; and  there  are  many  philosophers — 
Tyndall  among  them — who  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  stated  in  an  unguarded  moment  with 
admirable  frankness  by  Forbes,  that  "the  attain- 
ment of  an  exalted  elevation  is  a  pleasure,  pecu- 
liar, exquisite,  and  impossible  accurately  to 
define." 

For  some  thirty  years  the  Alps,  with  occasional 
excursions  to  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Carpathians, 
offered  a  sufficient  field  for  British  energy.  But 
the  time  came  when  they  ceased  to  satisfy  the 
tastes  they  had  nurtured.  The  mountains  were 
still  there,  but  the  fine  flavor  of  discovery  and 
conquest  had  become  rare.  The  great  peaks  had 
almost  all  fallen ;  all  but  the  most  remote  valleys 
had  been  visited  and  described.    Even  the  moun- 
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tains  were  not  quite  the  same,  for  foreign  so- 
cieties, calling  themselves  Alpine  Clubs,  had 
sprung  up;  and  their  objects  were  in  some  re- 
spects adverse  to  those  of  their  English  proto- 
type. These  societies,  while  doing  much  toward 
the  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  mountains  and 
their  phenomena,  took  a  popular  view  6i  the  sit- 
uation. They  aimed  at  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  at  what  they  called  the 
"vulgarization  of  the  summits."  They  bespat- 
tered the  great  peaks  with  huts,  they  hung  them 
with  chains,  they  painted  little  arrows  over  them 
to  show  their  weak  places.  They  removed  some 
of  the  difficulty  from  the  mountains,  and  with  it 
something  of  their  charm. 

Hence  arose  a  new  and  real  distinction  among 
mountaineers.  The  fortunate  few  who  could  find 
the  time  and  spare  the  money  sought  more  dis- 
tant ranges.  They  went  to  the  Andes  or  the 
Caucasus;  they  became  explorers.  Others  revis- 
ited their  old  haunts  in  winter,  and  made  the 
surprising  discovery  that  mountaineering  was  not 
impossible  even  at  Christmas.  A  select  band  found 
a  resource  in  educating  themselves  to  climb  with- 
out guides.  In  so  doing  they  encountered  at  first 
some  expert  as  well  as  much  ignorant  criticism; 
but  they  have  on  the  whole  justified  themselves 
by  results,  and  have  shown  by  more  than  one 
example  that  the  mountaineer  can  be  made  as  well 
as  born.  A  larger  section  sought  the  excitement 
which  seemed  to  be  wanting  on  the  Matterhorn  or 
Jungfrau  in  "trips"  which  Forbes  might  justly 
have  called  "break-neck."  They  despised  and 
broke  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  preferred  not 
the  best  but  the  worst  routes,  so  long  as  the 
worst  routes  were  new.  They  neglected  snow- 
and-ice  craft,  proficiency  in  which  requires  care- 
ful observation,  some  reasoning  power,  and  much 
patience,  for  the  less  abstruse  problems  of  rock 
climbing.  They  borrowed  some  of  the  least  ap- 
propriate features  of  sport;  they  babbled  of 
"form"  and  gloried  in  "time-records."  In  short, 
they  made  themselves  better  gymnasts  at  the  cost 
of  becoming  inferior  mountaineers.  The  two  have 
much  less  in  common  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. 


Equipment, Annie  8.  Peolt Outing 

There  is,  I  believe,  but  one  absolutely  essential 
prerequisite  to  a  fairly  good  mountain  climber, 
viz.,  a  sound  heart.  All  other  necessary  qualifica- 
tions may  be  acquired  by  a  person  of  determina- 
tion, but  as  grit  and  determination  are  lacking  in 
many,  perhaps  these  also  should  be  counted  among 
the  essentials.  Strong  lungs  are  needful  for  high 
climbing,  but  no  better  way  of  strengthening  weak 
lungs  can  be  found  than  by  careful  practise  in 


walking  up-hill  while  inhaling  pure  mounCain  air. 
A  perfectly  steady  head  is  a  "sine  qua  non"  on 
some  mountains,  while  other  heights,  such  as 
Mont  Blanc,  may  be  surmounted  without  it.  Most 
persons,  too,  may  by  resolution  and  practise  over- 
come a  tendency  to  giddiness,  so  that  the  loftiest 
precipice  will  excite  no  thrill  of  fear;  but  until 
that  stage  is  reached,  one  should  avoid  dangerous 
places,  especially  when  unattended.  Good  nerves, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  are  implied  in  the 
qualities  already  mentioned. 

A  sure  foot  and  an  agile  frame  are  desirable, 
but  these,  also,  may  be  gained  by  practise.  Na- 
turally it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  very  stout; 
one  might  almost  say,  the  thinner  the  better,  for 
it  is  easier  to  acquire  muscle  than  to  reduce  flesh. 
Strong  determination,  patience  and  perseverance 
are  needful  to  enable  a  fleshy  person  to  persist 
through  the  earlier  stages  of  perspiration  and  ex- 
haustion, but  there  is  no  surer  or  more  healthful 
remedy  for  obesity  than  mountain  climbing,  and 
it  is  the  testimony  of  many  that  no  physician's 
prescription  will  so  surely  restore  the  health  and 
buoyancy  of  youth,  the  sensation  of  being  ten  or 
twenty  years  younger,  as  a  summer  spent  in  climb- 
ing high  mountains. 

For  Alpine  climbing  one  must  be  competent  to 
walk  four  or  five  hours,  and,  in  emergencies,  six 
or  eight,  without  a  long  halt.  Indeed,  I  once  sat 
down  barely  half  an  hour  altogether  in  a  seven- 
teen hours*  climb;  though  many  guides  will  stop 
when  practicable  every  two  or  three  hours  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  the  rule  "Eat  little  and 
often"  being  a  wise  one  to  follow  on  a  difficult 
climb.  The  smaller  mountains,  like  Pilatus,  the 
Faulhorn.and  the  Corner  Grat,  which  may  be 
done  without  guides,  will  put  one's  muscles  in 
order  for  high  climbing.  Next  one  of  the  easier 
peaks  may  be  attempted  with  guides.  The  most 
important  rule  for  Alpinists  is  that  guides  should 
always  be  employed  where  it  is  customary.  They 
should  be  selected  with  care  and  implicitly  obeyed. 
Two  guides  should  be  employed  for  one  or  two 
persons,  except  on  very  easy  mountains.  On  the 
snow  there  should  always  be  at  least  three  per- 
sons on  the  same  rope ;  four  may  be  equally  safe, 
but  on  difficult  mountains,  unless  both  climbers 
are  experts,  it  is  better  to  have  two  guides  for 
each  person.  On  a  mountain  like  the  Matterhorn 
the  danger  is  more  than  doubled  with  each  ad- 
ditional person.  Steep  grassy  slopes  should  be 
strictly  avoided  by  amateurs.  They  are  regarded 
as  more  dangerous  than  ice,  and  many  fatal  ac- 
cidents have  occurred  thcough  people  ignorantly 
venturing  upon  them  to  pick  flowers,  who  would 
never  think  of  climbing  a  mountain,  even  with 
first-class  guides. 
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As  to  suitable  costume,  obviously  it  should  ad- 
mit of  the  greatest  freedom  of  action,  should  be 
light,  and  for  high  climbing,  warm.  Woolen 
underwear  throughout  is  indispensable  in  the 
Alps,  and  desirable  for  most  people  on  small 
mountains,  though  there  it  may  ie  of  the  lightest 
weight,  and  some  persons  dispense  with  it  alto- 
geth\er.  As  to  boots,  if  you  will  not  wear  heavy 
soles,  you  may  as  well  decide  at  once  not  to  do 
any  rough  walking.  A  sole  with  an  intermediate 
layer  of  cork  is  lighter  and  easier  than  if  all  of 
leather.  It  should  project  a  little  beyond  the 
uppers,  which  must  also  be  heavy.  For  snow 
climbing  the  soles  should  be  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  uppers  should  have  at  least 
two  thicknesses  of  leather ;  elsewhere  a  half-inch 
sole  will  answer.  Common  sense  toes  and  low 
broad  heels  are,  of  course,  indispensable.  The 
shoes  should  be  laced,  rather  than  buttoned,  as 
the  feet  often  become  swollen,  and  the  lacings 
must  be  adjusted  accordingly.  A  soft  felt  or 
cloth  hat  with  a  moderately  wide  brim,  which 
may  be  turned  up  or  down,  is  commonly  worn, 
though  some  men  j)refer  double-faced  helmets. 
A  neutral  tint,  like  gray  or  sage  green,  is  the  best 
A  narrow  ribbon  is  useful  to  hold  down  the  hat, 
in  case  of  high  winds  in  exposed  places.  I  have, 
also,  a  black  woolen  hood,  completely  enveloping 
my  head  and  face,  for  use  in  extremely  cold 
weather. 

If  walking  on  or  near  snow,  one  must  positively 
wear  smoked  glasses,  or  suffef  much  pain  and 
snow-blindness.  Goggles  of  blue  glass  with  wire 
netting  around  them,  fastened  by  an  elastic  round 
the  back  of  the  head,  are  common,  but  uncomfort- 
able. Real  spectacles  of  curving  smoked  glass  are 
pleasanter,  though  if  not  carefully  made,  they 
may  magnify  and  injure  the  eyesight.  In  high 
climbing,  a  veil  is  not  despised  even  by  some 
members  of  the  sterner  sex. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Ap- 
palachians, with  a  majority  in  the  negative,  as  to 
the  desirability  of  carrying  a  staff  on  our  moun- 
tains. In  the  Alps  it  is  not  so.  On  difficult 
mountains  the  ice-axe  is  a  necessity,  while 'on 
easier  ones  and  on  passes  an  alpenstock  is  gen- 
erally carried,  a  light  staff  about  the  height  of 
the  traveler  or  taller.  The  staff  should  be  carried 
in  either  hand  and  frequently  changed,  and  not 
be  set  down  too  far  ahead  in  going  either  up  or 
down,  as  it  gives  more  support  when  moved 
often.  It  is  very  important  when  climbing  to 
stand  erect,  not  to  lean  forward  on  the  staff  how- 
ever steep  the  incline. 

As  to  food,  anything  may  be  taken  which  is 
g-ood  anywhere,  eggs,  sandwiches,  etc.  Chocolate 
is  a  great  stand-by  among  mountaineers,  because 


both  handy  and  nourishing.  Beef  tea  or  bouillon 
capsules  are  convenient  where  water  can  be 
heated.  On  high  mountains  coffee  or  tea  is 
usually  carried,  tea  being  the  favorite  for  long 
.expeditions.  At  the  International  Congress  of 
Alpinism  last  summer  a  resolution  was  passed  de- 
precating the  use  of  alcohol,  especially  absinthe, 
in  mountaineering,  but  I  fancy  it  was  not  designed 
to  condemn  the  use  of  wine,  as  I  have*  never 
known  of  a  guide  or  climber  among  the  Alps,  of 
whatever  nationality,  who  in  high  climbing  did 
not  carry  some  of  that  beverage,  though  on  our 
own  little  mountains  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  In  the  Alps,  however,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  find  water  on  the  way,  and  the 
mild  stimulant  of  ordinary  red  wine  mixed  with 
tea,  coffee,  or  water  is  helpful  and  gratifying. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  of  all  the  sports 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  mountain  climbing, 
especially  above  eight  thousand  feet,  is  infinitely 
the  most  delightful;  and  I  venture  the  prophecy 
that  even  the  most  indolent,  if  by  any  means  such 
a  one  might  be  persuaded  to  begin  and  to  perse- 
vere for  a  whole  season,  would  find  health  and 
pleasure  in  this  pastime. 


How  High  Can  Wg  Climb? Herbert  C.  Fyfe Pearson's 

The  highest  point  to  which  man  has  so  far 
climbed  is  23,393  ^^ct.  This  is  the  height  of  Acon- 
cagua, the  loftiest  summit  of  the  main  cordillera 
of  the  Andes.  This  point  was  reached  by  the 
guide  Mattias  Zurbriggen  and  Mr.  Vines,  two 
members  of  the  expedition  that  went  out  in  1897 
under  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald.  Before  this  the  rec- 
ord was  held  by  Sir  William  Martin  Conway's 
expedition,  which  in  1892  climbed  a  mountain  in 
the  Karakoram  Himalayas  just  22,600  feet  high. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
ascent  of  a  high  mountain  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  long  walk  of  the  same  distance  on 
the  level.  This  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  greater 
physical  exertion  of  climbing,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  higher  one  ascends  the  less  becomes  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  greater  the 
"rarefaction"  of  the  air. 

We  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air,  and 
our  bodies  are  specially  adapted  for  life  at  low 
levels;  consequently,  when  we  are  placed  in  un- 
usual conditions  such  as  exist  at  great  heights,  we 
are  affected  in  various  ways.  Respiration  becomes 
difficult,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  altered, 
the  heart  is  fatigued,  "mountain  sickness"  is  ex- 
perienced, lassitude  and  exhaustion  follow. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  careful  consideration 
that  the  ascent  of  Mount  Everest  is  possible. 
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The  first  witness  we  shall  call  will  be  Signor 
Angelo  Mosso,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
human  physiology,  who  has  devoted  years  of  re- 
search to  the  effects  of  high  altitudes  on  the 
human  frame,  and  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  erection  of  a  new  observatory  and 
Alpine  station  on  Monte  Rosa  for  the  special 
study  of  the  life  of  man  on  the  high  Alps. 

Signor  Mosso's  evidence  is  summed  up  in  his 
remark:  "I  am  convinced  that  man  may  reach 
the  summit  of  Everest  without  serious  suffer- 
ings." 

The  reason,  Signor  Mosso  tells  us,  why  so  few 
have  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  highest  peaks  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  is  the  conviction  that  man 
cannot  withstand  he  rarefied  air  of  these  altitudes. 
"Heroism  shrinks  from  such  prolonged  sufferings 
as  those  due  to  lack  of  health." 

His  own  experiments  and  observations,  how- 
ever, give  us  the  assurance  that  man  will  be  able 
slowly  to  accustom  himself  to  the  diminished 
barometric  pressure  of  the  Himalayas.  "If  birds," 
he  says,  "fly  to  the  height  of  29,000  feet,  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  reach  the  same  altitude  at  a 
slow  rate  of  progress." 

Most  of  us  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  Home 
Bicycle  Trainer.  There  is  a  similar  contrivance 
which  might  be  termed  the  Home  Mountain 
Climber,  a, contrivance  which  Signor  Mosso  in- 
tends to  have  constructed  in  his  new  observatory 
on  Monte  Rosa.  If  you  think  of  ascending 
Everest  you  should  first  go  to  Signor  Mosso  and 
be  tested  in  his  pneumatic  chamber.  In  this 
chamber  you  will  breathe  rarefied  air  correspond- 
ing to  a  height  of  13,000  feet;  the  pressure  will  be 
then  gradually  reduced  until  it  corresponds  to  an 
altitude  of  30,000  feet.  You  will  thus  be  able  to 
accustom  yourself  slowly  to  these  great  depres- 
sions. Further,  in  the  same  chamber  you  will 
find  apparatus  by  means  of  whjch  you  may  use 
those  muscles  which  would  be  exercised  if  you 
were  really  making  an  ascent. 

The  two  most  important  expeditions  in  the 
Himalayas  of  recent  years  have  been  those  of  Sir 
William  Martin  Conway  and  Mr.  Douglas  W. 
Freshfield.  Sir  Martin  Conway's  climbs  were 
among  the  Karakoram  Himalayas,  while  Mr. 
Freshfield  was  ascending  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kinchin jinga,  a  mountain  in  Sikhim,  28,156  feet 
in  height,  situated  as  far  south  of  the  Karakoram 
range  as  Etna  is  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Dr.  William  Bullock  Workman  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Workman,  have  in  recent  years  climbed 
some  of  the  Himalayan  peaks,  and  have  given  a 
record  of  their  experiences  in  their  book,  "In  the 
Ice  World  of  Himalaya."  The  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  authors  are  interesting  in  that  they 


give  careful  observations  of  the  effect  of  high  al- 
titudes on  the  human  frame.  They  have  made 
careful  observations  with  regard  to  respiration, 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

At  about  15,000  feet  an  increase  in  the  force 
and  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements  is 
first  noticed.  The  climber  must  now  slacken  his 
pace,  and  hold  himself  well  in  hand.  At  17,000 
feet  to  18,000  feet  the  change  in  the  condition  be- 
comes decided,  and  from  this  altitude  all  move- 
ments must  be  made  with  deliberation.  Three  or 
four  steps  forward,  a  sudden  stoop  to  pick  up  an 
object,  the  momentary  holding  of  the  breath  to 
take  a  snapshot  with  the  camera  or  make  an  ob- 
servation, any  sudden  movement,  in  fact,  will 
cause  an  unpleasant  difficulty  in  respiration,  and 
repeated  gaspings  will  be  required  to  regain  a 
fair  degree  of  comfort.  So  long  as  the  movements 
are  slow  and  measured  no  disagreeable  symptoms 
should  be  felt,  and  Dr.  Workman  states  that  he 
has  not  noticed  any  marked  increase  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  quickened  respiration  between  17,- 
000  feet  and  21,000  feet. 

His  pulse  and  respiration  when  resting  at  three 
different  altitudes  were  as  follows: 

i6,20oft pulse  76    

i7,37Sft.    ........     "      76    .,., 

17,900ft.    ...*...     "      78    .... 


respiration  17 

18 
18 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  difference  of  1,700  feet, 
together  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  hours  of 
difficult  climbing  ^produced,  after  a  two  hours* 
rest,  but  slight  effect  on  the  pulse  and  respiration ; 
and  further,  these,  at  an  altitude  of  17,900  feet, 
did  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  normal  at 
sea-level. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
climber  who  wishes  to  reach  altitudes  of  21,000 
feet  or  over  must  take  great  precautions  and 
endeavor  to  keep  his  vital  powers  at  all  times 
during  an  expedition  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion. He  should  never  attempt  difficult  work  or 
high  ascents  unless  he  feel  perfectly  fit,  and 
should  pay  very  great  attention  to  his  diet. 


Failure Sir  Martin  Conway* 

About  4  a.  m.,  in  absolute  night,  we  approached 
the  base  of  Ancohuma's  final  peak.  We  had  ar- 
rived too  soon,  for,  in  the  enveloping  night  even 
the  main  features  of  the  great  face  of  snow,  that 
rose  above  us  with  an  appalling  and  unanticipated 
steepness,  could  not  be  distinguished.  It  was  too 
cold  for  halt  or  hesitation.  All  we  could  do  was  to 
make  for  the  foot  of  what,  if  our  memory  of 
the  previous  inspection  were,  correct,  sihould  be 


♦The  Bolivian  Andes.     By  Sir  Martin  Conway. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
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a  long,  unbroken  strip  of  snow  leading  far  up. 
In  what  difficulties  it  might  involve  us  above  we 
had  no  notion  at  all.  During  the  last  hour  the 
condition  of  the  snow  had  altered  for  the  worse. 
Near  camp  it  had  been  as  hard  as  a  rock.  Higher 
up  came  a  softer  substance.  Here  at  the  foot  of 
the  peak  it  was  like  flour,  each  granule  of  ice 
so  hard  that  it  "disdained  its  brother."  The 
storms  of  the  last  fortnight  had  left  traces  not 
quickly  to  be  obliterated.  Quantities  of  new  snow 
had  fallen,  and,  as  mischanced,  the  form  of  An- 
cohuma  had  caused  it  to  drift  round  and  ac- 
cumulate with  special  thickness  exactly  on  the 
slope  we  were  about  to  climb. 

The  moment  we  started  up  the  *lope  we  realized 
that  the  work  we  had  done  was  child's  play  to 
what  was  to  come.  No  amount  of  treading  would 
make  the  snow  bind.  It  poured  over  the  feet  and 
about  the  legs  like  sand.  How  it  maintained  its 
position  at  all  on  the  steep  incline  was  a  mystery. 
A  small  provocation  would  evidently  start  the 
whole  mass  sliding  in  a  mighty  avalanche.  To 
avoid  this  danger  it  was  essential  to  mount  in  a 
directly  upward  line.  Any  incline  to  right  or  left 
would  have  drawn  a  furrow  across  the  slope  and' 
thus  almost  inevitably  have  started  an  avalanche. 
Straight  up,  therefore,  we  went,  no  easing  zigzags 
possible.  We  sank  in  at  first  to  the  knees,  pres- 
ently to  the  waist.  People  often  talk  vaguely  of 
walking  through  snow  waist  deep.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  advance  at  all  if  you  sink  in  up 
to  the  waist,  for,  thus  buried,  the  leg  could  not 
be  withdrawn  and  advanced  for  a  step.  The 
deepest  snow  you  can  walk  through  on  a  level 
place  or  gentle  slope  is  half-thigh  deep.  Beyond 
that  you  must  roll,  as  we  discovered  in  Spits- 
bergen. When  I  say  that  we  sank  in  as  far  as  the 
waist,  I  am  referring  to  conditions  on  a  steep 
slope,  where  the  broken  edge  of  the  snow  in  front 
of  each  man  came  level  with  his  waist  or  even 
his  chest;  behind  him,  of  course,  the  step  was 
open.  To  take  another  step  the  snow  in  front 
had  to  be  beaten  down,  and  then  trodden  and 
trodden  and  trodden  again  before  it  was  firm 
enough  to  bear.  When  the  next  man  came  to  it, 
it  was  all  smothered  in  white  powder  and  had 
to  be  beaten  and  trodden  afresh.  The  increasing 
elevation,  the  steadily  worsening  snow,  and  steep- 
ening slope  made  the  toil  ever  greater.  As  we 
were  working  up  to  the  margin  of  our  strength 
the  pace  consequently  diminished.  We  breathed 
violently  and  sometimes  in  furious  paroxysms. 
Already,  on  the  snow  field  below,  the  guides  had 
beaten  their  feet  with  ice  axes  to  maintain  cir- 
culation. Now  the  beating  was  almost  continuous. 
Both  complained  that  they  were  losing  sensation 
in  the  extremities.    I  shouted  up  to  Maquignaz 


that  Pellissier  said  his  feet  were  being  frost- 
bitten. "Let  him  beat  them,  then,"  was  the 
answer.  "But  he  is  beating  them,  and  it's  no 
good."  "Then  he  must  beat  them  harder;  there 
is  no  other  way."  Both  guides  were  frost-bitten 
on  that  dreadful  slope.  I  escaped,  thanks  to  my 
footgear.  My  feet  were  not  warm,  of  course,  but 
they  were  never  quite  miserably  cold. 

As  we  rose  the  dawn  broke,  not  rose-red  nor 
fiery,  as  in  the  Alps,  but  pale  and  thin.  Yet 
when  it  comes,  in  these  equatorial  latitudes,  it 
comes  quickly.  The  light  of  it  lay  upon  the  level 
bed  of  clouds,  floating  over  all  the  eastern  region ; 
but  the  sun  itself  we  did  not  see,  for  the  moun- 
tain we  were  on  hid  it  from  us,  and  the  cold 
continued.  Indeed,  we  thought  the  cold  became 
more  intense.  Daylight  brought  knowledge.  We 
saw  what  was  above  us,  and  the  sight  gave  little 
satisfaction.  There  was  not  a  diminution,  but 
an  increase,  of  difficulties  and  dangers  ahead. 
Huge  masses  of  ice  overhung  in  cliffs  one  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Vast  crevasses  split  the  face 
across.  Everywhere  the  deep,  soft,  floury  snow 
mantled  the  slopes,  up  which  the  route,  if  any 
were  possible,  must  lie.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
summit  was  not  far  off.  We  had  climbed  more 
than  half  the  height  of  the  final  peak.  No  more 
than  six  hundred  feet  remained  to  mount.  So  we 
pushed  on,  slanting  now  a  very  little  to  the  right, 
of  necessity,  though  any  departure  whatever  from 
the  straight-up  track  was  fraught  with  some 
danger.  We  came  at  last  to  the  edge  of  a  great 
crevasse,  perhaps  fifty  feet  wide,  that  split  the 
whole  slope  across.  It  would  have  been  possible 
to  cross  this,  but  we  didn't  try,  for  the  slope 
beyond  it,  leading  straight  to  the  top,  in,  per- 
haps, three  hundred  feet,  was  obviously  unsafe  in 
present  conditions.  It  was  a  little  steeper  than  the 
slope  we  had  come  up,  and  it  was  covered  with 
the  same  powdery  snow ;  but,  whereas  thus  far  we 
had  been  able  to  climb  straight  up,  it  would  now 
be  necessary  to  take  a  diagonal  course,  for  the 
summit  was  above  on  our  left  hand.  If  we  had 
fallen  from  any  point  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
great  crevasse,  we  should  have  come  to  rest 
somewhere  on  the  level  snow  field  below.  Even 
if  involved  in  an  avalanche,  we  might  have  ex- 
tricated ourselves  safely,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  done  in  similar  circumstances.  But  in  the 
traverse  above,  on  the  far  side  of  the  crevasse,  we 
should  have  had  it  below  to  tumble  into,  for  the 
first  part  of  the  way,  and,  farther  on,  an  ice  cliff 
of  one  hundred  feet  to  fall  over.  Moreover,  the 
probabilities  were  that  we  should  start  an  ava- 
lanche, and,  if  we  did,  it  was  certain  we  should 
all  be  killed.  To  have  accepted  the  risk  would 
have  been  the  act  of  a  fool. 
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The  Tea-Set  Blue. 


....  Rose  Mi  He  Powers  8t.  Nieholaa 


When  Tillie  brings  her  tea-set  out— 

Her  lovely  set  of  blue, 
And  lays  the  dishes  all  about 
The  table,  two  by  two, 
The  little  doll-house  people  all 
Begin  to  wonder  who  will  call. 

For  'tis  a  signal,  beyond  doubt, 

That  visitors  are  due 
When  Tillie  brings  her  tea-set  out— 
Her  treasured  set  of  blue. 
So  all  the  dollies  watch  and  wait, 
And  sit  up  very  nice  and  straight. 

And  Pierrot  forgets  to  tease 

In  hopes  to  be  a  guest; 
The  little  Jap  from  over  seas 
Tries  hard  to  look  his  best; 
While  Mam'selle  French  Doll,  all  the  while, 
Wears— ah,  the  most  angelic  smile! 

For  all  the  nursery  people  know 

As  well  as  well  can  be 
That  dollies  must  be  good  who  go 
With  Tillie  out  to  tea. 
And  would  not  that  seem  fair  to  you, 
If  you  possessed  a  tea-set  blue? 


City  Children  A.B.deMille 

When  the  level  sun  is  sinking 

And  all  the  world  is  still. 
And  gloaming  falls  and  drowses 

On  every  eastern  hill, 
When  a  single  breath  of  coolness 

Tells  the  closing  of  the  day- 
Then  all  the  city  children 

Flock  forth  to  shout  and  play. 

Poor  little  city  children! 

Shut  in  the  stifling  town, 
Not  for  them  the  shadowed  woodland, 

Nor  theirs  the  hay-field  brown. 
The  cool,  green  sea-waves  thunder 

On  many  a  summer  shore-r 
Yet  for  them  the  days  bring  only 

The  city's  dust  and  roar. 

But  see  them  when  the  twilight 

Fills  every  roaring  street: 
There's  a  call  of  little  voices 

And  a  rush  of  little  feet. 
And  a  gust  of  happy  laughter 

Through  all  the  surly  town; 
For  the  children  have  their  hour 

When  the  twilight  gathers  down! 

The  Accommodating  Bed Carolyn  Wells 

Mehitabel  McFlimsey 
Had  a  very  funny  whimsey 
Of  cryinf'  when 
She  had  to  go  bed; 

Said  the  bed,  "It  is  a  pity 
To  see  you  crying.  Hitty, 
And  after  this. 
I'll  come  to  you  instead. 


.Life 


The -word  that  then  was  spoken. 
That  bed  has  never  broken, 
And  every  evening 
Shortly  after  tea. 

The  bedstead  comes  a  lumbering. 
All  ready  for  her  slumbering, 
Wherever  Miss 
Mehitabel  may  be! 

Somebody's  Garden Margaret  Steele  Anderson Kindergarten 

The  rose  is  made  of  little  frills. 

The  lily  is  a  cup ; 
And  goblets  are  the  daffodils 

From  which  the  fairies  sup. 

The  daisy  is  a  darling  sun. 
So  small  and  round  and  sweet; 

The  sunflower  is  a  bigger  one, 
Though  never  half  so  neat. 

It  sounds  mysterious,  and  yet 

You  really  can't  deny 
The  lovely  little  violet 

Was  pnce  a  piece  of  sky. 

The  orchids,  that  I  may  not  touch 

Are  curious,  like  shells; 
The  hvacinths  reminds  me  much 

Of  lots  of  little  bells. 

In  fact,  through  all  our  garden  plot. 

In  summer  time  or  spring. 
There's  hardly  any  flower  that's  not 

Just  like  some  other  thing! 

Dream  Song PIttshirg  BuileUn 

Lullaby,  hushaby,  hasten  away. 
Little  pink  pilgrim,  till  dawn  of  the  day; 
Slow  swings  the  cradle,  but  swift  is  the  flight. 
Lullaby,  hushaby,  baby,  good  night. 

Over  the  bridges  of  Slumberland's  streams 
Lies  the  most  wonderful  Garden  of  Dreams; 
Short  is  the  journey  and  soft  is  the  sod 
Down  by  the  valleys  of  Drowsy  and  Nod. 

Daisies  and  violets  peep  thro'  the  grass. 
Buttercups  beckon  and  bow  as  you  pass. 
Tiny  dream-fairies  in  tunics  of  blue 
Bring  sweetest  dreams  in  the  garden  for  you. 

Lullaby,  hushaby,  hasten  away 
Over  the  bridges  till  dawn  of  the  day: 
Short  is  the  journey  to  hours  of  delight — 
Lullaby,  hushaby,  baby,  good  night. 

An  invitation Franfi  Walcott  Mutt Youth's  Companion 

"What  do  you  say?"  said  the  Work  To  Be  Done; 

"Shall  we  start  bravely  together, 
Un  with  the  earliest  peep  of  the  sun. 

Singing,  whatever  the  weather? 
Come,  little  busy-folk,  what  do  you  say? 
Let's  begin  fairly  together  to-day. 
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"Shall  wc  keep  step  with  a  laugh  and  a  song, 

All  through  the  runaway  morning? 
And  when  the  noontime  comes  speeding  along, 

Whistling  his  chorus  of  warning, 
Then,"  said  the  Work  To  Be  Done,  "Ipt  us  see 
Who  has  kept  up  in  the  hurry  with  me. 

"Hark,  in  the  midst  of  the  long  afternoon, 

When  you're  a  little  bit  weary, 
How  all  the  meadows  keep  sweetly  in  tune, 

Toiling,  and  prattling  and  cheery. 
What  do  you  say,"  said  the  Work  To  Be  Done, 
"Shall  we  be  comrades  till  setting  of  sun?" 

On  th€  Trail  to  Sleepyolite  Deno9r  Tlmea 

On  the  trail  to  Sleepyville, 

Sleepyville,  Sleepyville, 
Loaf  and  loiter  as  you  will, 

Sleepyville,  Sleepyville, 

There  the  purpling  sunsets  glow, 
And  the  crimson  poppies  grow. 
And  the  tiger  lilies  bend. 
Where  the  mountain  rivers  wend. 
There  the  dusky  fairies  sing. 
And  the  wanton  roses  fling 
Gifts  of  fragance  everywhere 
On  the  mellow  summer  air. 

On  the  trail  to  Sleepyville, 

Sleepyville,  Sleepyville, 
Loaf  and  loiter  as  you  will, 

Sleepyville,  Sleepyville, 

There  the  spirits  of  the  June, 
Through  the  nine  trees  softly  croon, 
And  bright  heaven's  glorv  lies 
On  the  peaks  that  kiss  the  skies 
There,  from  dawn  to  vesper  chime. 


It  is  ever  dreaming  time. 

And  the  summer,  matchless  fair. 

Reigns  a  queen  forever  there. 

On  the  trail  to  Sleepyville, 

Sleepyville,  Sleepyville, 
Loaf  and  loiter  as  you  will, 

Sleepyville,  Sleepyville, 

Douglas Walter  Beoeriey  Crane  Eoery  Month 

Douglas's  eyes  are  blue  and  laughing. 

Douglas's  voice  is  one  long  coo; 
When  I  tell  him  that  I  love  him, 

Douglas  simply  says,  "Ah,  goo!" 

Douglas  is  a  sweet  agnostic, 
Douglas's  thoughts  are  all  his  own; 

Douglas's  creed  lies  in  his  bottle. 
With  his  dinner,  cares  h^ve  flown. 

Douglas  reads  what  I  am  writing, 

Bites  and  tears  this  little  sheet. 
Would  my  thoughts  were  like  this  baby's — 

All  my  own,  and  just  as  sweet. 

Looe-Lettera  of  a  Sohooiboy Chicago  Record-Herald 

The  grass  is  green,  the  sky  is  blue, 
Honey's  sweet,  and  so  are  you. 

I  feel  all  throbby  when  I  see 
You  look^cross  the  room  at  me. 

Oh  how  I  like  to  sit  all  dav 

And  watch  you  while  you  teach  away. 

The  rose  is  nice  and  sweet  to  smelly 
My  love  for  you  no  tongue  can  tell. 

I  wish  that  I  was  thirty-three, 

For  ma  says  that's  what  you  must  be. 


Beraldlne  Jemima  Jane A,  L  Harris . 


.Ledger 


Of  all  the  dolls  I  ever  knew,  there's  not  one  could  compare 
With  Geraldinc  Jemina  Jane,  the  fairest  of  the  fair; 
Her  eyes  were  of  the  bluest  blue,  her  cheeks  were  reddest  red. 
She  understood,  as  w^ell  as  you,  each  single  word  one  said. 

She  made  all  other  dolls  seem  plain. 

Did  Geraldine  Jemina  Jane. 

She  had  the  sweetest  temper  you  could  ever  hope  to  find. 

And  when  you  stuck  her  full  of  pins  she  never  seemed  to  mind; 

She  never  sulked,  or  scowled,  or  frowned,  although  you  thumped  and  jarred  her, 

And  when  you  dropped  her  on  the  ground  she  only  smiled  the  harder. 

The  equal  you  might  seek  in  vain, 

Of  Geraldine  Jemina  Jane. 

Her  blood  was  of  the  purest  bran,  her  flesh  was  finest  wax. 
Her  stylish  patent  leather  shoes  were  fastened  on  with  tacks; 
She  never  looked  so  well,  I  think,  as  in  her  winter  bonnet — 
Her  last  new  party  frock  was  pink,  with  fourteen  frills  upon  it. 

Oh.  Geraldine  Jemina  Jane! 

My  heart  is  broken  nigh  in  twain. 

I  never  shall  forget  that  day,  my  tears  they  fairly  pelted, 
I  left  her  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  came  and  found  her  melted! 
I'll  ever  keep  her  mem'ry  green,  I  surely  can't  do  less, 
Her  epitaph  may  still  be  seen  in  mustard  and  in  cress, 

Oh.  Geraldine  Jemina  Jane! 

I  know  I'll  never  smile  again. 
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Modern  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Sanitation 


FIgkUng  Consumption  Mow  York  Proao 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  of  this  city  has  translated  into 
English  and  published  in  pamphlet  form  his  essay 
on  Tuberculosis  as  a  Disease  of  the  Masses,  and 
How  to  Combat  It,  which  took  first  prize  at  the 
international  congress  which  assembled  at  Berlin 
to  consider  that  important  subject  It  is  most 
gratifying  that  a  New  York  physician  should  have 
carried  off  the  honors  at  the  congress.  This  es- 
say, originally  written  in  German,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  French,  Russian,  Italian  and 
English,  and  distributed  throughout  the  world. 
The  extremely  infectious  nature  of  consumption 
seems  to  be  realized  thoroughly  now  by  the  med- 
ical profession  and  to  a  large  extent  by  the  public 
generally. 

Dr.  Knopf, says  in  his  pamphlet:  "It  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  tuberculosis  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  death.  According  to  some 
statistics  every  seventh,  according  to  others  every 
sixth,  death  is  due  to  tuberculosis  in  one  form 
or  another.  According  to  Dr.  peorge  F.  Keene, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  is  a  close  observer,  the  an- 
nual-tribute of  the  United  States  to  this  scourge 
is  over  100,000  of  its  inhabitants.  Each  year  the 
world  yields  up  1,095,000;  each  day,  3,000;  each 
minute,  two  of  its  people  as  a  sacrifice  to  this 
plague." 

According  to  statistics  quoted  by  Dr.  Knopf, 
the  greatest  percentage  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion occur  in  Russia  and  Austria,  where  the  rate 
is  3,500  in  every  1,000,000.  France  comes  next, 
and  then  Germany.  England,  with  1,500  deaths 
in  1,000,000  from  consumption,  the  doctor  con- 
siders the  least  afflicted  among  nations  by  this  dis- 
ease, and  he  thinks  that  the  United  States  ranks 
with  Germany.  But  if  the  figures  of  Dr.  Keene 
(which  Dr.  Knopf  quotes  with  approval)  are 
right,  then  the  United  States  has  a  somewhat  less 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  than  England. 

Dr.  Knopf  says  that  tuberculosis  can  be  com- 
municated in  three  ways — by  the  inhaling  of  the 
germ,  by  its  being  ingested  (that  is,  eaten  with 
infected  food),  and  by  inoculation  (that  is,  the 
penetration  of  the  tuberculous  substance  through 
a  wound  in  the  skin).  He  enlarges  upon  the 
great  danger  arising  from  promiscuous  expectora- 
tion, and  preaches  the  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  sick-room.  He  also  recommends  the  destruc- 
tion of  permanently  infected  houses  where  disin- 
fection has  failed  to  remove  the  germs.  Plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  he  insists  upon  as  a  pre- 
^^entive  and  as  a  curative  agent  wherever  the  cir- 

mstances    of    the    person's    surroundings    will 


allow  these  excellent  germ  destroyers  to  be  had 
in  abundance,  and  if  not  obtainable  in  abun- 
dance, then  let  the  person  get  all  he  can  of  them. 
Milk,  unless  one  is  reasonably  sure  that  it  comes 
from  cows  which  are  healthy  and  not  tuberculous, 
should  be  boiled  or  sterilized.  Domestic  pets, 
such  as  cats,  dogs,  parrots  and  canary  birds, 
should  never  be  kissed  or  caressed,  he  says,  for 
many  of  them  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Per- 
sons suffering  with  consumption  should  have  their 
own  plates,  spoons,  knives,  drinking  glasses,  etc., 
or,  if  that  is  not  feasible,  all  table  dishes  and 
utensils  used  by  them  should  be  boiled  afterward. 
Men  should  not  wear  belts,  nor  w^omen' corsets, 
for  these  appliances  constrict  the  digestive  organs 
and  bad  digestion  begets  a  consumptive  tendency. 
Neither  should  tight  neckwear  be  allowed,  for  it 
constricts  the  neck  and  interferes  with  the  free 
and  sufficient  breathing  which  is  necessary  to  the 
best  development  of  the  lungs  and  strengthens 
them  against  attacks  of  the  tuberculosis  germ. 

Trailing  skirts  and  tight  footwear  also  are 
placed  on  the  black  list,  the  former  because  they 
gather  up  the  deadly  microbes  and  carry  them 
home,  and  the  latter  because  they  not  only  hinder 
free  movement,  but  by  constricting  the  blood  ves- 
sels, cause  impaired  circulation  and  coldness  of 
the  extremities.  People  should  not  sleep  in  the 
underclothing  they  have  worn  during  the  day  and 
should  bathe  frequently,  taking  cold  baths  if 
their  system  will  stand  them.  The  doctor  says: 
"The  still  very  prevalent  idea  that  night  air  is  in- 
jurious is  wrong.  The  night  air  is  purer  than 
that  of  day,  particularly  in  great  cities,  and  there- 
fore one  should  always  keep  at  least  one  window 
open  in  the  bedroom  or  the  room  adjoining,  so  as 
to  assure  a  sufficient  and  permanent  ventilation." 
The  temperature  of  living  rooms  should  be  be- 
tween 65  and  68  degrees  and  the  heat  should  not 
be  too  dry.  He  is  against  the  use  of  tobacco  by 
those  predisposed  to  consumption,  and  regards  the 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  as  making  one  es- 
pecially liable  to  contract  consumption. 

The  doctor's  "motto"  for  his  essay  is  "To  com- 
bat consumption  as  a  disease  of  the  masses  suc- 
cessfully requires  the  combined  action  of  a  wise 
government,  well-trained  physicians  and  an  in- 
telligent public." 


Wkoltoome  Meat Dr.  L  Laura Doalmotria  (Jurin^ 

Possibly  the  latest  theory  of  Professor  Koch 
concerning  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  is  cor- 
rect. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  however,  I  cannot 
admit  this  theory  unless  sufficiently  corroborated 
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by  facts.  Unfortunately  for  the  German  professor, 
he  has  not  always  been  very  reliable  in  the  past. 
His  first  tuberculin  proved  a  rank  failure.  He 
improved  it  through  a  mechanical  process  which 
was  undoubtedly  very  scientific,  but  which  many 
of  us  failed  to  fully  comprehend.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  discovered  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  but 
what  of  it?  Is  this  bacillus  the  cause  or  simply 
the  result  of  the  disease?  Is  it  a  scavenger  in- 
tended by  nature  to  restore  the  human  organism 
to  its  normal  state,  when  the  thing  is  yet  possible, 
that  is  when  the  lungs  are  not  too  far  gone? 
This  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  try  to  discuss 
here.  Yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  the 
claim  made  by  Koch  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
not  transmissible  to  man  seems  to  me  a  matter 
of  serious  doubt.  We  already  know  that  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis  of  man  and  bovine  are  identi- 
cal, while  they  both  differ  from  the  bacillus  tuber- 
culosis of  fowls.  The  microscope  has  demon- 
strated this  fact.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  most 
important,  we  have  seen  many  examples  of  vet- 
erinary surgeons  who  contracted  tuberculosis  in 
dissecting  tuberculous  cattle. 

To-day,  the  least  we  must  admit  is  that  the 
flesh  of  tuberculous  cattle  is  not  as  harmless  as 
Professor  Koch  pretends.  My  intention  is  not  to 
discuss  at  length  this  new  theory,  but  I  will  be 
permitted  to  state  that  generally  speaking  it  is  not 
safe  to  partake  of  meat  not  absolutely  healthy.  In 
following  certain  rules  we  may  at  least  avoid 
poisoning  by  ptomaines,  if  not  tuberculosis. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  not  forget  that,  if 
man  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  he  has  at  least  the 
advantage  over  other  carnivorous  animals  of  be- 
ing able  to  cook  his,  meat.  If  any  one  feels  like 
eating  raw  meat,  he  should  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk,  as  it  is 
neither  agreeable  nor  safe  to  introduce  into  one's 
stomach  a  certain  amount  of  coagulated  blood. 
The  bacteriologists  have  long  ago  demonstrated 
that  blood,  which  decomposes  very  rapidly,  con- 
stitutes the  best  medium  for  the  culture  and  prop- 
agation of  bacilli,  disease  germs,  ptomaines,  etc. 
Consequently  let  us  scorn  rare  meats  of  all  kinds, 
raw  sausages,  raw  fish  and  raw  beef  reduced  to  a 
pulp.  I  can  as  well  remark  here  that  the  best 
way  to  fall  a  prey  to  tapeworm  is  to  partake  of 
raw  beef,  even  if  it  has  been  cut  very  fine,  pound- 
ed in  a  mortar  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  The 
eggs  of  taenia,  or  tape  worm,  are  very  small  and, 
as  we  know,  exist  in  the  muscles  of  the  animal, 
sometimes  in  large  quantities.  A  single  egg  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  is  sufficient  to  produce 
a  tape  worm.  This  explains  why  taenia  is  so 
common  among:  the  Israelites  who  eat  raw  beef 
sausages,  the  Germans  who  are  so  fond  of  raw 


"Hamburger"  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  enjoys 
so  much  rare  roast  beef. 

According  to  daily  reports  of  accidents  which 
follow,  or  rather  disturb  the  process  of  digestion, 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that,  when  it  comes 
to  meat  of  any  kind,  veal  is  assuredly  the  most 
dangerous.  I  do  not  ileed  to  repeat  that  veal  con- 
tains very  little,  if  any,  nutritive  matter.  The 
important  point  is  that  it  is  more  apt  to  be  harm- 
ful than  any  other  kind  of  meat.  This  is  due  to 
several  reasons:  Sometimes  the  calf  is  slaugh- 
tered while  too  young;  imperfectly  bled;  and,  to 
cap  the  climax,  many  butchers  are  unscrupulous 
enough  to  sell  flesh  of  still-born  calves.  A  rigid 
administrative  sanitary  inspection  constitutes  the 
only  means  to  prevent  this.  Indeed,  the  whole 
slaughtering  process  should  be  supervised  by  com- 
petent authorities.  In  many  cities  veterinary  sur- 
geons inspect  the  meat,  but  it  is  not  sufficient, 
becai(se  healthy  and  wholesome  meat  is  apt  to 
spoil  for  many  reasons.  At  random  I  will  insist 
upon  the  following  points:  Absolute  cleanliness 
in  slaughter  houses  and  butcher  shops,  use  of 
tools  made  aseptic  and  suppression  of  bellows  to 
inflate  the  skin  of  the  animal  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  skinning.  Besides,  the  butcher  should 
be  compelled  to  bleed  the  animals  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  and  to  hang  the  quarters  in  well 
aerated  places,  instead  of  throwing  them  indis- 
criminately on  the  dirty  floor  or  on  filthy  tables. 

Thorough  bleeding,  however,  is  the  condition 
"sine  qua  non"  of  delaying  the  process  of  decom- 
position. This  brings  me  to  the  serious  problem  of 
the  preservation  of  meat.  If  we  believe  what  the 
chemist  tells  us,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  flesh 
of  slaughtered  animals  should  not  indefinitely 
be  kept  as  good  as  fresh.  Indeed,  we  have  enough 
chemicals  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  almost  every- 
thing. The  list  is  too  Jong  to  be  enumerated. 
Therefore,  I  will  mention  only  the  most  promi- 
nent among  them — the  compounds  of  salicylic 
acid  and  formol.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
products  of  the  laboratory  are  excellent  preserva- 
tives of  meat ;  I  make  a  frequent  use  of  them  my- 
self, but  only  to  keep  anatomical  specimens.  Will 
I  advise  any  one  to  follow  that  process  to  pre- 
serve meat  intended  for  consumption?  Certainly 
not;  as  I  do  not  intend  to  ruin  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  particularly  the  stomach,  of  any  one. 
Salicylic  acid  and  its  compounds  are  extensively 
employed  by  brewers  to  preserve  their  beer,  and 
we  know  what  the  result  is :  dyspepsia  and  often 
ulceration  of  the  stomach.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  other  so-called  preservatives  advo- 
cated by  the  chemists. 

In  my  estimation  the  safest  way  to  preserve 
meat  is  to  keep  it  in  a  draught  of  cold  air  and 
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when  practical  or  not  too  expensive  in  an  ice  box. 
In  that  matter  we  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from" 
the  American  method  of  cold  storage.  This  re- 
minds me  that  the  microscopic  examination  of 
imported  hog  meat  is  very  inadequate  to  prevent 
the  consumers  from  falling  victims  to  trichinosis, 
which  can  only  be  avoided  through  absolute  cook- 
ing. Therefore,  beware  of  raw  ham  and,  even  if 
you  worship  the  golden  calf,  the  meat  of  the  calf 
of  doubtful  origin. 


The  Increase  of  Quackery  In  Qermany Medical  Record 

Germany  is  often  credited  with  being  the  home 
of  all  that  is  most  deeply  erudite  and  most  truly 
scientific  in  medicine.  And  yet  German  authors 
are  pained  to  admit  that  the  fatherland  is  infested 
by  an  increasing  number  of  arrant  quacks,  com- 
manding an  astonishing  amount  of  confidence  at 
the  hands  of  the  paying  public. 

Despite  all  warnings  and  protests  from 
reputable  practitioners,  a  drift  away  from  legiti- 
mate medicine,  not  unlike  our  own  Christian 
Science  movement,  is  clearly  recognizable  in  Ger- 
man countries.  Possibly  this  heretical  tendency, 
like  other  wide-spread  delusions,  will  have  to  run 
its  course.  Healthier  views  are  bound  to  prevail 
in  the  long  run.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  comforting 
to  us  to  know  that  the  Germans  have  their  osteo- 
paths, their  "natural"  physicians,  their  herbalists, 
their  "water  doctors,"  their  Christian  Scientists 
and  their  "new  system"  men  of  all  kinds,  who 
flourish  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  practitioners. 
In  a  recent  address,  Dr.  Tschlenoff,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bern,  once  more  examines  the  claims 
of  the  various  faddists  who  profess  to  be  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race,  but  who  actually  make 
a  good  living  by  exploiting  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind. Dr.  Tschlenoff  wastes  no  words  on  the  well- 
known  methods  of  out-and-out  quacks.  His  argu- 
ment is  directed  against  the  claims  put  forward 
by  that  large  class  of  uneducated  pseudo-doctors, 
who  use  the  so-called  "natural"  methods  of  ther- 
apy, and  thereby  pretend  to  accomplish  far  more 
than  the  graduates  of  universities  and  schools  of 
medicine.  The  author  clearly  shows  that  what- 
ever is  actually  beneficial  in  physical  methods  has 
always  been  known  to  medicine,  and  forms  part 
of  the   curriculum   of  our  medical   schools. 

The  prophets  of  so-called  "naturalism"  in  medi- 
cine, like  Kuhne,  Platen,  Schroth,  Bilz  and 
Kneipp,  have  merely  brought  into  vogue,  in  a 
more  or  less  dramatic  way,  methods  used  as 
adjuvants  to  treatment  by  regular  physicians 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
really  humiliating  to  be  compelled  seriously  to 
take  up  the  preposterous  claims  to  recognition  so 
'^ften  and  so  loudly  made  by  the  various  classes 


of  charlatans,  who  masquerade  as  unselfish  "heal- 
ers," "bone-setters,"  "nature-doctors"  (Natur- 
arzte),  and  what  not. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and  skilled 
diagnosis  are  all  alike  unknown  to  these  pre- 
tenders. And  yet  in  Germany,  as  in  our  country, 
they  base  their  impudent  demands  to  recognition 
on  systems  of  treatment  that  disregard  utterly 
what  is  most  essential  in  rational  medicine.  They 
say  they  heal  where  doctors  hurt,  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  not  only  the  equals,  but  rather  the 
superiors,  of  trained  and  diplomaed  medical  men. 
The  general  public  is  always  ready  to  admit  that 
if  a  clock  or  any  inanimate  piece  of  mechanism 
goes  wrong,  a  skilled  artisan  is  needed  to  ex- 
amine and  properly  repair  the  damage.  But 
if  the  human  body,  that  most  delicately  con- 
structed mechanism,  is  out  of  order,  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe  that  the  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  its  normal  workings  can  be  dispensed 
with.  As  Dr.  Tschlenoff  justly  remarks,  it  deeply 
shames  the  boasted  intelligence  and  enlighten- 
ment of  our  times  that  such  monstrous  claims 
have  to  be  refuted  again  and  again. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Germany  the  ranks 
of  the  "natural  healers"  are  recruited  from  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  For  example,  the  of- 
ficial figures  for  the  city  of  Berlin  show  that  sixty 
per  cent,  of  unqualified  practitioners  were  former 
day-laborers  or  artisans,  and  only  forty  per  cent 
had  had  an  even  elementary  school  education.  Of 
female  healers,  fifty-eight  per  cent,  had  been  ser- 
vant girls.  Moreover,  Professor  Guttstadt  has 
shown  that  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  Berlin's  ir- 
regulars had  a  criminal  record. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  once  for  all  that  air, 
water,  massage,  the  various  forms  of  exercises, 
Swedish  movements,  electricity,  dietetics,  and  the 
whole  range  of  non-medicinal  methods  of  treat- 
ment possess  no  mysterious  virtues,  hidden  from 
the  ken  of  licensed  practitioners.  And  yet  it  is 
only  too  true  that  even  the  educated  classes  are 
often  willing  to  follow  the  precepts  of  some  ar- 
rant pretender,  while  neglecting  the  sound  advice 
of  a  regular  physician. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever reputable  physicians  expose  the  crass  ignor- 
ance of  these  self-appointed  "healers,"  the  public 
suspects  the  unselfishness  and  purity  of  profes- 
sional motives.  It  speaks  well  for  our  profession 
and  its  great  traditions  that  despite  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  their  way,  honorable  physicians  have 
not  yet  wearied  of  attempting  to  teach  mankind 
how  to  protect  itself  from  danger  and  spoliation 
at  the  hands  of  these  alleged  benefactors  of  the 
race.  And  so  we  may  hope  that  the  increase  of 
quackery  in  Germany  is  but  a  passing  phase. 
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8now  on  the  Moon Mew  York  Sun 

Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, who  has  been  making  astronomical 
observations  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  for  several 
months,  has  brought  a  series  of  photographs  of 
the  moon  which  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that 
there  is  snow  on  the  moon.  This  fact  was  sug- 
gested about  a  year  ago  by  Prof.  Pickering,  and 
while  in  Jamaica  he  made  a  special  study  of  this  ' 
matter,  adopting  a  method  that  would  afford 
fuller  data.  The  method  adopted  was  to  take 
photographs  of  the  moon  at  lunar  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset,  and  half-way  between  these. 

What  the  snow  really  is  can  as  yet,  according 
to  Prof.  Pickering,  be  only  a  matter  of  inference. 
It  is  most  probably  the  snow  of  water.  It  appears 
that  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere  on  the  moon 
is  accepted  now  among  astronomers,  though  it  is 
of  extreme  tenuity.  A  general  view  of  any  given 
series  of  photographs  gives  a  fair  assurance  also 
that  there  is  something  beside  a  bare  land  surface 
reflecting  the  light,  and  Ihe  most  tenable  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  more  diffused  parts  of  the  noon 
pictures  are  in  that  condition  by  reason  of  the 
presence  there  of  snow. 


Origin  of  Coal Engineering  (London^ 

The  geological  world  has  been  divided  for 
years  into  two  camps  upon  the  subject  of  coal 
formation.  Advocates  of  the  "growth  in  place" 
theory  maintain  that  coal  was  formed  from  the 
debris  of  vast  forests  growing  in  swampy  grounds 
in  districts  which  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
subsidence.  That  new  giants  of  the  forest  took 
root  and  flourished  upon  the  remains  of  those 
which  had  previously  fallen  and  decayed  away, 
and  that  an  occasional  inundation  of  water  carry- 
ing detritus  from  the  neighboring  uplands  was 
sufiicient  to  explain  the  interlarding  of  the  coal 
measures  with  beds  of  grit  or  sandstone.  Others 
attribute  the  vast  accumulation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  in  a  consolidated  form  has  become 
coal,  to  the  action  of  rivers  in  transporting  large 
trees  from  the  interior  to  a  prehistoric  sea  coast, 
where,  becoming  water-logged,  they  formed  a 
thick  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  upon  the  sea 
floor.  Mr.  A.  Strahan,  of  His  Majesty's  Geologi- 
cal Survey  has  never  accepted'  either  of  these 
theories  "in  toto."  He  has  always  argued  that  coal 
was  formed  by  sedimentation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  that 
the  forests  gave  rise  to  coal  seams  in  the  place 
of  their  growth.  In  support  of  this  he  mentions 
the  interesting  fact  that  while  the  trunks  of  trees 


are  found  in  the  underlying  sandstone,  they  are 
not  found  in  coal  itself.  He  suggests  that  the 
general  sequence  of  events  preceding  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  normal  coal  seam  was  (i)  the  out- 
spreading of  sand  or  gravel  with  drKted  plant  re- 
mains, followed  by  shale  as  the  currents  lost 
velocity;  (2)  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  water, 
leaving  the  surface  open  to  the  air;  (3)  the  depo- 
sition of  very  fine  sediments;  (4)  the  rooting  of 
a  mass  of  vegetation  in  the  deposit  so  formed, 
in  which  mass  were  caught  wind-borne  vegetable 
dust  and  floating  vegetation.  Recent  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Strahan  very  materially  substantiate 
the  theory.  He  has  found  an  example  of  a  pure 
coal  shading  off  into  pure  dolomite,  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  can  only  have  been  formed  under 
water.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  coal  which  lies 
side  by  side  with  the  dolomite  must  have  been 
laid  down  under  the  same  conditions.  Dolomite 
can  be  formed  in  other  ways.  Why  should  not 
Dame  Nature,  in  pre-historic  ages,  have  possessed 
that  fickleness  which  is  to-day  characteristic  of 
her  sex,  and  have  varied  from  time  to  time  her 
method  of  storing  the  black  mineral  to  which  we 
now  owe  so  much  ?  Hundreds  of  geological  won- 
ders are  capable  of  more  than  one  explanation,  yet 
the  geologists  cling  tenaciously  to  some  theory 
which  accounts  for  the  greater  majority  of  the 
instances  which  come  before  their  notice.  Those 
who  can  clear  their  minds  of  scientific  bias  will 
be  glad  to  admit  Mr.  Strahan's  theory  as  explain- 
ing the  formation  of  some  of  our  coal  seams.  To 
admit  that  all  coal  seams  were  formed  in  this  way 
would  be  as  chimericalas  to  refuse  to  adopt  any 
part  of  Mr.  Strahan's  argument. 


Picturee  in  Bacteria  Colore Lancet  CLondon') 

For  the  most  part  the  permanent  pigments 
of  the  artist  have  a  mineral  composition,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  study  of  organic  chem- 
istry has  made  available  thousands  of  pigments 
derived  from  coal-tar.  Organic  colorings  also 
— and  very  beautiful  colorings  they  are — may 
be  the  product  of  certain  species  of  bacteria. 
Hence  they  are  called  chromogenic  bacteria. 
Bacteria  are  known  which  when  placed  in 
a  suitable  environment  will  produce  almost  all 
shades  of  color.  In  other  words,  they  evolve 
products  which  absorb  part  of  the  components  of 
white  light  and  return  the  residual  component  or 
components,  which  may  be  a  tint  having  more  or 
less  the  purity  of  a  primary  color  of  the  spectrum. 
Thus  by  cultivating  various  chromogenic  organ- 
isms each  on  its  proper  patch  on  the  canvas  a 
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picture  with  all  the  coloring  that  the  colorman's 
art  can  produce  may  be  obtained.  Sunset  effects 
might  in  this  way  be  produced  by  the  micrococcus 
prodigiosus  grown,  say,  on  a  background  of  boiled 
potatoes.  This  organism  produces  bright  red 
spots  and  was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  death 
by  violence  of  many  a  victim  who  in  bygone  days 
was  charged  Vith  having  brought  about  the  blood- 
red  spots  that  were  occasionally  found  developed 
on  various  articles  of  food.  The  same  organism 
doubtless  led  to  the  occasionally  reported  miracle 
of  *'the  bleeding  Host."  Again,  doubtless  excel- 
lent seascapes  could  be  produced  by  the  selection 
of  organisms  producing  yellow  and  blue  colors 
respectively,  a  blend  of  color  suitable  perhaps 
also  for  a  moonlight  scene,  and  the  purple-produc- 
ing bacteria  might  be  enlisted  for  the  presentation 
of  dawn.  A  field  of  corn  might  possibly  be  faith- 
fully colored  by  growing  the  micrococcus  auran- 
tiacus  on  a  suitable  medium,  or  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  sarcinae  might  be  used  which  produce 
rich  yellow  colors,  although  no  sarcinae  producing 
blue,  violet,  or  green  coloring  matters  are  as  yet 
known.  A  great  variety  of  tints  may  be  noted  in 
certain  cheeses  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  the  Stilton  cheese  in  particular,  the  tints  of  pink, 
red,  brown,  and  green  being  respectively  evolved. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  intense  blue  of  natural 
indigo  is  a  product  of  the  active  life  of  bacteria. 
In  the  provi^nce  of  Bengal  alone  the  value  of  the 
output  of  indigo  per  annum  is,  or  was,  something 
like  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  think  that  such  a  wealth  of  produce 
is  gained  by  the  labors  of  a  microscopic  organ- 
ism now  recognized  as  a  distinct  species  and 
known  as  the  bacillus  indigogenus.  There  is  no 
telling  what  marvelous  results  the  study  of 
chromogenic  organisms  may  lead  to. 


Pictet'a  Oxygen  Proceaa London  Mail 

According  to  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  the  famous 
Swiss  inventor,  his  latest  discovery  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  oxygen  gas  will  revolutionize 
the  metal  trades  of  this  country;  and,  indeed, 
will  have  an  important  influence  on  most  of  our 
industries. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  place  that  the  well- 
known  Manchester  firm  of  engineers,  Messrs. 
Galloways,  Limited,  had  absolutely  bought  M. 
Pictet*s  patent,*  but  a  large  syndicate  has  now 
been  formed,  which  includes  some  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  the  Manchester  engineering  and 
chemical  trades,  together  with  a  few  colliery  own- 
ers and  ironmasters. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  take  the  invention 
over  should  experiments  prove  satisfactory,  and 
an  experimental  plant  has  been  erected  at  the 


works  of  Messrs.  Galloways,  and  will  be  at  work 
very  shortly.  M.  Pictet  will  himself  conduct  the 
experiments,  and  if  they  are  successful  a  large 
company  will  be  formed. 

Briefly,  the  invention  consists  of  taking  oxygen 
out  of  the  atmospheric  air  by  physical  means,  and 
not  by  a  chemical  process,  as  at  present.  The  in- 
ventor claims  that  by  this  process  the  cost  of 
oxygen  will  be  very  much  less  than  a  farthing 
per  cubic  foot,  which,  compared  with  present 
prices,  is  in  proportion  of  farthings  to  shillings. 

The  process  will  be  applied  to  metallurgy,  chem- 
istry, lighting  and  public  health.  For  lighting 
purposes  the  oxygen  will  be  mixed  with  water 
gas,  and,  it  is  said,  will  give  a  much  better  light 
at  a  much  lower  price.  It  has  great  heating  prop- 
erties, and  can  be  used  for  smelting  all  ore  con- 
taining gold  and  other  refractory  ores.  The 
process,  it  is  said,  will  be  much  cheaper  than  any 
present  one  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  oxygen 
can  be  put  into  large  rooms,  schools,  theatres  and 
so  forth,  and  by  this  means  the  air  will  be  ren- 
dered much  purer. 


A  Nem  Element Scientific  American 

M.  Demarqay,  in  the  course  of  his  spectrum 
analysis  work,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new 
element,  to  which  he  proposes  to  give  the  name  of 
"europium."  In  the  account  which  he  has  lately 
presented  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  M.  De- 
margay  brings  out  the  following  points :  Sir  Wm. 
Crookes,  while  pursuing  his  vacuum  tube  re- 
searches, observed  in  1885  a  band  which  he  at- 
tributed to  samarium  and  which  on  account  of  its 
disappearance  in  the  presence  of  lime,  and  other 
peculiarities,  he  called  the  anomalous  ray.  Later 
on  he  distinguished  it,  together  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  bands,  each  of  which  appeared  to 
characterize  a  special  meta-element.  He  called 
S  Delta  the  hypothetical  meta-element  which  cor- 
responded to  the  anomalous  ray.  In  1892  De  Bois- 
baudran  described  a  series  of  three  brilliant  blue 
lines,  which  he  discovered  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
samarium  spark.  These  lines  could  be  brought 
out  more  strongly  by  a  fractional  treatment  of  the 
material  and  he  concluded  that  they  were  due  to 
a  special  element,  which  he  called  Z  Zeta.  In  1896 
M.  Demar^ay  announced  the  presence  of  an  ele- 
ment intermediate  bjetween  gadolinium  and 
samarium,  which  was  characterized  by  several 
strong  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays.  He  also 
showed  that  the  new  element  was  identical  with 
that  of  De  Boisbaudran,  and  no  doubt  accounted 
for  the  anomalous  band  of  Crookes,  as  well  as 
other  rays  not  yet  described.  At  that  period  M. 
Demargay  could  not  obtain  enough  of  the  mate- 
rial to  make  further  experiments,  but  at  present 
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he  has  accumulated  a  larger  quantity  of  it  by  a 
fractional  treatment  of  nitrate  of  magnesium,  and 
finds  that  its  characteristics,  namely,  line  and 
absorption  spectra,  electric  fluorescence  of  the 
sulphate  in  vacuo,  etc.,  accompany  it  constantly 
and  are  proportional,  thus  evidently  belonging  to 
one  and  the  same  element.  The  purity  of  the  few 
grammes  of  the  new  oxide  obtained  was  suffi- 
ciently great  to  exclude  all  the  samarium  rays, 
and  only  the  stronger  gadolinium  rays  were  visi- 
ble in  the  electric  spectrum.  If  the  product  was 
added  in  traces  to  sulphate  of  calcium,  it  gave 
a  brilliant  spectrum  of  fluorescence  in  which  the 
anomalous  ray  predominated.  This  spectrum  in- 
cludes three  principal  bands,  Lambda  =  609  very 
strong ;  Lambda  =  576,  considerable  and  wide ; 
Lambda  =  593,  strong  and  very  wide  (the  figures 
are  approximate).  The  degree  of  calcination  of 
the  sulphate  caused  variations  in  the  bands;  the 
strongest  seems  to  change  to  a  double  ray  when 
the  calcination  is  strong.  The  author  proposes 
the  name  europium  for  the  new  element,  with  the 
symbol  eu  =z  151  (about).  He  then  gives  a  list 
of  forty  of  the  principal  rays  of  its  spectrum  com- 
prised between  Lambda  =z  500  and  Lamba  =1 
350;  the  strongest  of  these  are  as  follows: 
Lambda  =  4,662.6 ;  4,627.8 ;  4,594-5 ;  4,4*5-8 ; 
4,205.4;  4,130-0;  3,972.0;  3,930.7;  3,819.5,  etc. 

In  this  spectrum  the  samarium  rays  were  en- 
tirely absent  and  the  strongest  gadolinium  rays 
were  scarcely  visible.  Besides  the  rays  given, 
which  no  doubt  belong  to  europium,  a  great  num- 
ber of  feeble  rays  are  seen,  which  may  belong  to 
this  element  or  perhaps  to  an  unknown  element 
even  more  rare ;  this  the  author  proposes  to  study 
later. 


The  Htcui  with  tha  Mieroaeope Turner  Morton Pearson's 

Imagine  a  fly  sitting  on  an  elephant.  Then 
think  that  as  that  elephant  is  in  size'  to  the  fly, 
so  is  the  fly  in  size  to  the  microbe!  The  fact 
brings  home  to  one  how  vast  is  the  world  which 
the  microscope  opens  up  to  human  sight. 

In  the  days  before  the  flood  the  ichthyosaurus 
looked  out  on  the  world  through  eyes  measuring 
one  foot  in  diameter.  The  enormous  light-gath- 
ering powers  of  these  splendid  eyes  must  have 
enabled  him  to  view  countless  myriads  of  stars 
which  we  poor  mortals  can  only  see  through  ex- 
pensive telescopes.  Yet  he  was  probably  an  un- 
appreciative  beast,  not  considering  the  beauties 
of  nature  open  to  his  view  so  much  as  the  advan- 
tages given  him  by  his  vision  in  securing  food. 
However,  we  need  not  envy  the  ichthyosaurus— 
the  microscope  serves  as  well  as  his  huge  eyes  for 
all  human  purposes. 

It  is  a  very  world  of  enchantment  that  the 


microscope  displays.  Nothing  can  compare  with 
the  httle  tube  for  broadening  one*s  views  of  life. 
The  traveler  who  roams  the  earth  over,  trusting 
to  his  own  eyes  to  show  him  all  sights,  is  not  more 
broad-minded,  more  ready  to  belittle  his  own  im- 
portance and  knowledge,  than  the  recluse  who 
spends  his  days  in  his  study  with  his  eye  glued  to 
the  microscope,  trying  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
things,  to  fathom  life's  mysteries.  A  single  drop 
of  pond  water  will  afford  him  enough  life  to 
occupy  him  with  his  studies  for  months. 

It  is  sufficient  for  most  people  to  call  the  flies 
of  the  summer,  house-flies — yet  the  microscope 
shows  that  of  muscse  there  are  more  than  three 
hundred  species,  of  which  the  musca  domestica 
is  only  one.  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
little  flies  grow  into  big  flies:  but  actually  a  fly 
never  grows.  It  is  hatched  from  its  pupa  fully 
grown  and  developed. 

To  the  man  with  the  microscope,  the  number 
of  living  things,  plants,  and  animals  that  are 
generally  familiar  is  utterly  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  countless  myriads  of  diminutive 
living  particles  which  his  tube  brings  into  view, 
particles  which  infest  all  our  surroundings, 
swarming  in  the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  de- 
vour, on  every  inch  of  ground  on  which  we  stand. 
With  the  microscope,  the  shape  of  these  minute 
forms  becomes  as  well-defined  as  any  domestic 
animal's.  A  common  length  for  micro-organisms 
is  one-twenty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Four 
hundred  millions  of  these  organisms — and  they 
are  by  no  means  the  smallest  known — could  be 
spread  in  a  single  layer  over  a  square  inch. 

Microscopy  has  an  extraordinary  fascination 
when  once  taken  up.  No  hobby  can  compare  with 
it  in  the  relentless  grip  it  takes  on  its  devotees. 
Some  people  who  devote  great  time  to  the  micro- 
scope develop  what  may  be  termed  a  microscopic 
eye ;  they  cultivate  and  educate  their  eyes  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  can  see  things  hidden  to  ordi- 
nary people.  An  astronomer  has  recorded  that  a 
friend,  devoted  to  his  microscope,  has  frequently 
pointed  out,  when  gazing  through  a  telescope  at 
the  moon,  various  objects  of  interest  which  the  as- 
tronomer himself  had  failed  ever  to  see  before. 

For  the  man  of  pleasure,  or  the  man  of  lone- 
liness who  finds  long  evenings  hanging  heavily  on 
his  hands,  the  microscope  provides  the  most  de- 
lightful of  hobbies — but  it  finds  its  greatest  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  utilitarian  fields — in  science,  in 
commerce.  For  every  microscope  sold  to  people 
^ho  study  the  microscopic  world  simply  for  the 
sake  of  study,  a  score  are  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turers to  men  of  business.  There  is  hardly  a 
manufacturing  business  concern  that  does  not 
have  a  microscope  in  daily  use. 
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Take,  for  example,  dealers  in  cotton  and  wool, 
and  woven  articles  generally.  With  the  help  of 
the  special  microscopes  made  for  this  trade,  called 
**Linen  Testers  and  Provers,"  if  any  sample  of 
goods  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  if  it  fails 
in  warp  or  in  weft,  the  microscope  reveals  the 
fraud  in  an  instant.  If  there  is  cotton  where 
there  should  be  silk,  if  there  are  only  nineteen 
fibers  in  a  pattern  which  should  have  twenty,  the 
microscope  tells  the  tale.  The  fiber  of  one  kind 
of  wool  is  unmistakably  distinct  from  the  fiber 
of  every  other  kind  under  the  microscope. 

Every  kind  of  hair,  in  the  same  way,  is  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  other  kinds.  Some  years  ago 
an  eminent  microscopist  was  asked  whether,  if  a 
small  portion  of  dried  skin  were  submitted  to  him, 
he  could  determine  if  it  were  human  skin,  or 
otherwise.  He  thought  that  he  could  do  so,  and 
a  very  minute  fragment  of  some  ancient,  dried 
skin  was  brought  to  him.  Under  the  microscope 
he  found  some  fine  hairs  on  the  surface,  and  he 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  them  to  be  human 
hairs. 

This  was  interesting,  for  it  happened  that  the 
piece  of  skin  had  been  taken  from  an  old  church 
door  in  Yorkshire,  on  which  a  thousand  years 
before  the  flayed  skin  of  a  Danish  robber  had  been 
nailed  as  a  warning  to  violators  of  churches. 

In  pharmacy  the  microscope  has  wrought  great 
.  changes,  putting  a  stop  to  the  adulteration  of 
drugs;  steel-makers  and  paper-makers — makers, 
indeed,  of  almost  everything — have  their  micro- 
scopes in  daily  use;  handwriting  experts  can  de- 
tect forgeries  at  a  glance  with  the  help  of  their 
tubes;  while  bacteriology  is  one  of  the  many 
sciences  that  has  been  opened  up  entirely  by  the 
magnifying  lenses. 


Eteotrlcal  Progress HI.  I.  Pupln Cosmopolitan 

Splendid  as  has  been  the  advance  of  electricity 
on  its  technical  side  during  the  last  decade,  it 
will  still  appear  to  a  careful  student  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  great  advances  that  have 
been  made  on  the  purely  scientific  side  of  elec- 
tricity. The  principal  impulse  of  these  advances 
was  furnished  by  Professor  Roentgen's  great  dis- 
covery of  the  X-rays  in  1895.  Ever  since  that 
wonderful  discovery  was  first  announced,  scien- 
tific men  have  tried  to  answer  the  puzzling  ques- 
tion: What  is  the  nature  of  this  new  radiation 
which  is  capable  of  penetrating  through  bodies, 
like  metals,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  Roentgen's 
discovery,  were  considered  as  almost  absolutely 
opaque  ? 

The  distinguished  French  physicist,  Becquerel, 
showed  that  certain  salts  of  the  metal  uranium 
were  a  continuous  source  of  an  invisible  radiation 


which  had  many  of  the  properties  of  the  X-rays. 
Other  scientific  men  soon  added  to  the  list  of 
bodies  which  possess  the  same  peculiar  physical 
properties.  Among  these  scientific  pioneers  should 
be  particularly  mentioned  Madame  Curie,  who 
discovered  one  of  the  most  powerful  radiants  of 
the  new  and  mysterious  radiations  possessing  all 
the  essential  properties  of  the  X-rays.  In  the 
meantime  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  kept  up  a  careful  exploration  of  all 
the  electrical  processes  accompanying  the  electri- 
cal discharge  in  a  Crookes  tube,  where  Roentgen 
had  found  the  mysterious  X-ray.* 

In  this  connection,  another  most  important  dis- 
covery, made  during  the  last  decade  by  Professor 
Zeeman,  of  Holland,  should  be  mentioned  here. 
It  is  this :  When  a  substance  is  volatilized  by  the 
extreme  heat  of  an  electrical  spark,  or  otherwise, 
and  rendered  incandescent,  it  will  emit  a  light 
which  is  as  characteristic  of  the  substance  as  is  its 
molecular  or  atomic  weight.  The  light  emitted  by 
an  incandescent  gas  (and  every  substance  can  be 
transformed  into  a  gas  by  a  sufficiently  high  de- 
gree of  temperature)  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a 
large  number  of  elementary  colors,  or  vibrations, 
which  are  shown  in  the  spectrum  of  a  gas  by 
seiferate  luminous  lines,  which  have  a  definite 
position.  Zeeman  discovered  that  if  such  a 
luminous  gas  is  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
very  strong  magnet,  a  large  number  of  these  lines 
will  split  up  into  several  component  lines,  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  larger  or  smaller  in- 
tervals. This  effect  of  the  magnetic  force  upon 
the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  body  is  called 
the  "Zeeman  effect";  and  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light  shows  that  the  "Zeeman  effect" 
is  possible  only  under  the  hypothesis  that  mate- 
rial bodies  consist  of  ultimate  particles  which 
carry  electrical  charges  and  that  the  vibration  of 
these  electrically  charged  particles  is  the  source 
of  light  emitted  by  incandescent  bodies. 

Going  back  now  to  the  discoveries  of  Roentgen, 
Becquerel,  Curie  and  others,  and  particularly  to 
the  epoch-making  investigations  of  Thomson,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  most  important  re- 
sult of  these  investigations  is  an  experimental 
proof  of  a  new  physical  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter.  According  to  tiiis  theory,  atoms, 
as  they  enter  into  chemical  combination,  are  not 
simple,  indivisible  bodies  but  most  complex 
Siggregsitions  of  components,  or  corpuscles,  much 
smaller  than  the  chemical  atoms  themselves, 
and  the  only  property  that  we  can  predicate  of 
them  with  certainty  is  that  they  carry  electrical 
charges. 


*See  page  536  of  this  number. 
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The  Beginning  of  Card  Bamw . . .  North  Ooerion  MoMOnger, . . .  Outing 

Civilized  mankind  has  been  playing  cards  since 
the  year  1200,  or  thereabouts,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  prototypes  of  the  fascinating  pasteboards 
had  held  their  sway  over  the  minds  and  fortunes 
of  men,  among  those  whom  we  are  pleased  to  term 
the  benighted  people  of  the  dim  ages,  for  as  many 
years  before.  In  all  climes,  and  through  all  the 
periods'  that  furnish  a  record  of  card  playing, 
their  fascination  seems  to  have  been  paramount. 
Cards  were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  witches, 
the  soothsayers  and  the  mysterious  people  suspect- 
ed with  being  in  league  with  the  evil  one,  and  it 
does  not  take  a  great  stretch  of  tne  imagination 
to  conjure  the  idea  that  the  cards,  too,  were 
possessed  of  the  spell,  and  wrought  the  influence 
of  their  first  masters  upon  all  who  subsequently 
came  within  the  range  of  their  potency.  For 
what  whist  player  will  deny  the  influence,  akin  to 
witchery,  of  the  cards  upon  him,  even  in  this  day 
and  generation,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
bum  witches  ?  ^yhat  poker  player  will  not  admit 
the  devilish  attraction  of  two  kings  that  impera- 
tively command  him  to  draw  for  a  third;  or  the 
siren  appeal  of  the  queen  who  clamors  for  a  sister 
to  keep  company  with  the  two  knaves,  already  in 
hand? 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  card  5 
have  been  the  standard  form  of  amusement  for 
all  classes  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years.  There 
have  been  high-water  periods  in  the  era,  when 
card  playing  reached  the  extent  of  a  craze,  but 
there  has-been  no  low- water  mark. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  development  of 
card  playing  from  its  inception  in  the  fortune- 
telling  stage,  through  the  gambling  era  beginning 
around  the  soldiers'  campfire  and  extending  into 
the  palaces  of  kings  and  the  homes  of  fashion; 
so  on  to  the  family  circle  where  it  begins  to 
take  an  intellectual  form  requiring  skill  and  sci- 
ence; and  the  relegation  of  the  hazard  to  the 
club  room  and  the  substitution  of  small  stakes 
for  the  large  sums  won  and  lost  in  the  old  times. 
In  all  these  ramifications  covering  so  many  years, 
the  variety  of  the  games  varies  but  little.  There 
is  improvement  in  method,  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  as  education  progresses,  demanding  amuse- 
ments consonant  with  improved  standards.  Whist 
goes  through  evolution  until  it  appears  in  the 
product  of  the  day,  still  capable  of  apparently 
illimitable  thought  and  study.  The  game  of  the 
gambler  evolves  into  the  American  poker,  com- 
bining the  highest  form  of  commingled  chance. 


character  study,  perception,  influence  and  self- 
control. 

When  the  antiquarians,  whose  researches  cum- 
ber the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  agree  upon  the  origin  of 
cards,  it  will  be  well  to  go  into  that  subject. 
They  go  back,  hand  in  hand,  over  a  beaten  track 
for  700  or  800  years,  through  England,  Germany, 
France,  Spain  and  Italy.  Then  they  separate. 
One  describes  the  trail  leading  across  the  Cau- 
casus, the  route  traveled  by  early  man  as  he 
came  down  from  the  Asiatic  plateau.  Another 
sees  it  plainly  in  Africa,  back  over  the  same  road 
which  the  invading  Moors  took  to  Spain.  An- 
other loses  it,  to  pick  it  up  in  China,  or  Egypt, 
with  uncounted  centuries  intervening. 

Records  of  card  playing  begin  to  appear  in 
Europe  about  the  year  1300.  The  cards  in  use  in 
the  preceding  century  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
wandering  gypsies  who  came  across  the  moun- 
tains of  southern-  Europe,  from  whence  no  one 
knew.  These  cards  were  known  as  tarots,  and 
were  used  for  fortune-telling,  as  shown  by  their 
symbols.  Tarot  cards  signified  the  "Royal  Road 
of  Life."  Thus  there  are  found  on  their  faces, 
symbols  of  the  emperor,  the  pope,  knights,  clowns, 
jugglers;  emblems  of  justice,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, the  world,  the  stars,  and  the  devil.  Grad- 
ually the  symbols  are  changed.  The  old  Moorish 
packs  contained  thirty-six  cards  and  had  a  king, 
a  knight,  a  prince  and  the  common  soldiers. 
When  card  playing  worked  its  way  north,  the 
gallant  Frenchman,  recognizing  woman's  potency 
in  high  affairs,  added  the  queen.  The  imagina- 
tive sons  of  Provence  gave  the  knave  its  first 
distinctive  character.  It  was  called  "Tuchim," 
after  a  most  precious  bandit  who  ravaged  the 
countryside,  and  was  a  knaVe  in  very  truth.  Card 
playing  received  its  first  recognition  in  the  law 
when  John  I.,  of  Castile,  prohibited  it  by  royal 
mandate.  It  had  gained  such  a  foothold  that  it 
was  the  absorbing  pastime  with  all,  from  the  field 
marshal  of  the  royal  troops  to  the  scullions  in 
the  royal  kitchens. 

It  would  be  a  dizzy  dance  to  follow  the  chang- 
ing character  of  the  cards,  the  evolution  of  the 
spots  and  the  face  cards.  In  the  beginning  the 
spots  were  symbolical  of  the  walks  of  life.  In 
Italy  they  were  spade,  or  swords,  typifying  the 
nobility;  cappe,  chalices,  or  cups,  the  clergy; 
denari,  money,  or  the  citizens;  and  bastoni,  or 
clubs,  the  peasantry.  In  France  they  were  pique, 
point  of  a  lance,  for  the  nobility;  coeur,  hearts, 
sounding  like  choeur  or  choir,  for  the  clergy;  the 
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trefoil  for  the  husbandman  and  carreau,  the  head 
of  an  arrow,  for  vassals.  In  Germany  there  were 
bells,  hearts  and  acorns.  Finally  these  symbols 
and  the  words  describing  them  e volute  through 
different  stages  into  the  hearts,  clubs,  diamonds 
and  spades  of  to-day,  the  simple  suits  in  the  train 
of  the  present  king,  queen  and  "Tuchim,"  the 
knave.  As  the  cards  and  suits  begin  to  take 
formative  shape,  the  records  of  the  games  com- 
mence. All  the  games  of  early  days  were  of 
military  origin,  bespoken  by  their  titles  and 
method  of  playing.  They  were  birthed  around 
the  campaigners'  campfire,  and  reflected  the  ideas 
and  practises  which  war  begets.  Piquet  and 
lansquenet,  both  martial  in  character,  were  among 
the  earliest  games  and  long  were  favorites. 

The  perihelion  of  card  playing,  for  money,  was 
reached  in  the  days  of  the  French  Louises.  It 
was  the  court  amusement  and  was  carried  on 
with  the  luxurious  extravagance  that  marked  the 
age*  The  nobles  of  the  court  emulated  the  lavish 
customs  of  the  royal  households.  Entire  suites  of 
rooms  were  furnished  for  the  card  players.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  were  decorated  with  designs 
suggestive  of  the  game  and  its  features ;  triumph, 
loss,  and  despair  were  depicted.  The  tables  in 
the  card  rooms  of  Louis  XIV.  were  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  were  covered  with  green  cloth  em- 
broidered with  gilt.  The  green  cloth  is  to-day, 
the  wide  world  over,  the  gambler's  color.  In  the 
houses  of  the  rich  men  the  card  tables,  of  curious 
shape,  were  often  inlaid  with  rare  woods  or 
mother-ofrpearl.  Some  packs  of  cards  were  print- 
ed on  satin,  others  painted  by  the  most  popular 
artists  of  the  period.  In  the  heydey  of  card  play- 
ing in  France  it  was  popular  to  give  balls  at 
which  the  dancers  were  attired  to  represent  the 
cards.  At  the  court  the  stakes  were  high  and 
disputes  were  frequent,  resulting  in  duels.  A 
distinct  etiquette  and  code  of  honor  was  instituted 
for  gaming,  which  has  survived  in  spirit.  To  this 
day,  among  gentlemen,  the  man  who  cheats  at 
cards  becomes  a  social  outlaw.  In  pioneer 
regions,  death,  quick  and  inevitable,  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  trickster. 

Naturally  the  amusements  in  vogue  in  Paris 
soon  crossed  the  Channel  and  were  taken  up 
by  fashionable  England.  The  solid  Britisher  fell 
as  easy  prey  to  the  witchery  of  the  gay  paste- 
boards as  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  adapting  the 
game  to  his  temperament.  Where  else  than  Eng- 
land could  one  expect  so  ponderous  a  game  as 
whist  to  originate?  Ombre  was  for  some  time 
a  favorite  game  in  England.  It  originated  in 
Spain,  where  it  was  known  as  II  Hombre,  "The 
Man,"  and  probably  commended  itself  to  English- 
men on  account  of  the  deep  thought  and  attention 


required  to  play  it.  Primero  was  also  popular  in 
Britain  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Quad- 
rille succeeded  ombre  and  was  followed  by  whist, 
at  first  called  "whisk."  Much  gray  matter  has 
been  wasted  in  efforts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
name.  One  researcher  gives  up,  the  quest  and 
falls  back  upon  the  supposition  that  it  must  have 
come  from  the  exclamation  "Whist!"  denoting 
silence,  which  is  well  known  to  be  an  essential 
feature  of  successful  play.  Whist  was  common 
in  England  as  early  as  1680.  In  1737,  Hoyle's 
treatise  on  whist  was  printed  and  the  game  was 
recognized  as  a  scientific  form  of  pastime.  .  .  . 
Card  playing  is  essentially  a  social  game  in 
America,  the  gambling  feature  being  subordinated. 
A  separate  chapter  could  be  made  of  the  growth 
and  extent  of  whist  in  this  country.  To-day  it 
i?  undoubtedly  the  most  notable  game ;  periodicals 
are  published  in  its  behalf,  many  newspapers 
make  it  a  feature  in  their  columns,  and  whole 
factories  are  devoted  to  turning  out  whist  ap- 
pliances. There  is  no  evidence  that  in  this,  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  of  card  playing, 
there  is  any  diminution  of  the  witchery  exercised 
by  the  entrancing  bits  of  pasteboard. 


Tha  Amazing  Automobile John  D.  Daola Pmrson's 

To  the  general  public  the  horseless  vehicle  is 
an  unfeeling  machine,  capable  of  going  forward 
or  backward  at  certain  speeds  at  the  will  of  the 
driver,  and  that  is  all,  unless  balkiness  is  included 
as  an  occasional  trait,  which  may  add  variety  to 
the  regular  order  of  things.  To  the  experienced 
operator  an  automobile  is  not  so  unfeeling.  He 
sees  in  it  something  that  responds  to  his  every 
touch,  his  every  wish,  with  a  quickness  and  will- 
ingness found  in  but  few  animals.  The  driver 
learns,  if  he  handles  many  motors,  either  of  the 
same  or  different  powers  and  makes,  that  they 
are  as  dissimilar  in  temperament  and  ability  as 
any  two  horges.  Every  automobile  has  its  own 
peculiarities  and  habits,  its  little  eccentricities, 
and  these  all  have  to  be  cultivated  by  the  "chauf- 
feur" if  he  would  obtain  from  it  the  best  results 
and  services.  Like  the  human  family,  though 
built  on  the  same  general  lines,  no  tw-o  are  alike 
except  in  outward  appearance.  They  may  be 
constructed  from  the  same  pattern,  of  inter- 
changeable parts,  yet  differ  entirely  in  tempera- 
ment and  capability.  Most  motor  wagons  are 
plodders,  doing  all  the  work  that  is  demanded  of 
them ;  others,  identically  the  same  in  manufacture, 
of  equal  horse-power  and  weight,  are,  as  it  were, 
high-strung  and  nervous,  capable  of  developing 
great  speed  and  of  wonderful  endurance.  It  is 
with  a  machine  of  the  latter  order  that  trick  driv- 
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ing,  which  tests  alike  the  mettle  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  skill  of  the  operator  to  the  high- 
est degree,  can  best  be  undertaken.  Two  things 
in  the  motor  are  needed — the  most  absolute  con- 
trol and  the  maximum  of  power.  Herein,  indeed, 
lies  the  secret  of  all  good  motors.  Power  with- 
out absolute  control  is  dangerous,  and  control 
without  power  is  worthless. 

A  noted  amateur  "chauffeur,"  who  has  made 
the  trick  driving  his  special  hobby,  is  able  to  put 
his  machine  through  as  many  elaborate  perform- 
ances as  any  circus  horse  can  be  trained  to  ac- 
complish. Most  astonishing  of  all  the  exhibitions 
he  gives  is  the  snapping-to  of  a  watch  case  with 
the  wheel  of  his  automobile  without  injuring  the 
watch.  A  post  is  erected  and  on  this  the  watch 
is  hung.  The  automobile  is  run  at  a  speed  of 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour  toward  the  post; 
the  power  is  suddenly  reversed,  one  wheel  strikes 
the  watch  with  enough  force  to  close  the  opened 
case,  so  much  and  no  more,  and  proceeds  to  back 
away.  Another  trick  consists  of  hitching  on  to 
two  loaded  freight  cars  and  backing  off  with  them 
over  the  rough  ties  and  uneven  path  of  a  railroad 
yard.  This  driver  has  absolute  control  of  his 
vehicle  at  all  times  as  shown  by  the  feat  of  crack- 
ing an  egg-shell  without  losing  any  of  the  con- 
tents. Compare  with  this  fine  bit  of  work  the 
trick  of  running  over  a  pil^  of  scantling  or  rail- 
road ties  without  getting  stalled  or  scattering  the 
wood  in  every  direction.  Not  long  ago  an  auto- 
mobile was  driven  up  the  steps  leading  to  a  church 
in  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  The  wagon  was 
sent  up  the  stones  rapidly,  and  managed  to  go  up 
fourteen  of  them. 


Riding  to  Foxhounds Daoltl  Oray Cosmopolitan 

The  sport  of  fox  hunting  consists  not  in  killing 
a  fox,  but  in  riding  to  hounds  across  the  fields. 
This  requires  a  horse  that  can  jump  a  fence  at 
least  four  feet  six  inches  high,  that  can  gallop 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  hounds,  and  that 
has  strength  and  endurance  to  carry  the  weight  on 
his  back.  It  requires  a  man  who  possesses  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  horsemanship  and  a  real 
interest  in  the  sport.  Men  and  women  who  like 
horses  and  are  sensible  to  the  exhilaration  of  a 
gallop  over  a  beautiful  country  are  apt  to  become 
enthusiasts  about  the  subject  of  cross  country 
riding  once  they  have  tasted  of  its  pleasures. 

The  head  of  a  hunt  is  the  M.  F.  H.  (master  of 
fox  hounds).  He  is  responsible  for  the  sport 
which  the  hounds  ^furnish,  and  in  the  field  his 
word  is  absolute.  He  may  send  home  any  per- 
son who  is  unable  to  keep  his  horse  in  control,  or 
who  makes  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  other  ways. 
In  the  field,  the  master  of  a  properly  turned-out 


hunt  wears  a  cap,  the  hunt  coat,  which  is  usually 
"pink" — that  is,  scarlet — and  white  breeches  and 
tops.  If  he  hunts  the  hounds  himsclt,  the  hunt 
servants  in  the  field  consist  of  two  or  three  whip- 
pers-in,  who  wear  the  hunt  livery. 

In  drag  hunting  the  scent  is  laid  by  a  man  who 
goes  over  the  course  trailing  upon  the  ground  a 
bag  of  fox  litter  or  anise,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
The  hounds  are  taken  to  the  spot  where  the  drag 
begins,  and  when  put  on  the  line  go  off  at  once. 
Drag  hounds  usually  run  mute,  and  very  fast,  as 
the  strong  scent  is  easily  followed.  At  the  end 
of  three  or  four  miles  there  is  a  check  made  by 
breaking  the  line  of  the  drag,  and  the  M.  F.  H. 
holds  the  hounds  a  few  minutes  for  stragglers  to 
come  up,  and  for  the  horses  to  breathe  or  for  the 
riders  to  change  if  they  have  extra  mounts  wait- 
ing for  them.  The  hounds  are  then  put  on  the 
line  again  and  run  three  or  four  miles  more  to 
the  finish.  A  drag  is  usually  from  six  to  t^ 
miles  long. 

In  fox  hunting  the  huntsman  takes  the  hounds 
to  a  covert  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  finding 
a  fox.  The  field  wait  on  one  side.  One  of  the 
whips  usually  goes  around  to  the  other  side  so  as 
to  view  the  fox  if  one  breaks  out  and  goes  away. 
The  huntsman  then  casts  the  hounds  into  the 
woods.  A  properly  trained  pack  ranges  out  and 
hunts  a  track  perhaps  300  yards  wide.  The 
huntsman  walks  his  horse  through  the  covert  and 
encourages  them  with  his  voice  or  calls  them 
with  his  horn  if  they  work  out  too  far.  The 
other  whips  bring  up  the  rear. 

A  keen  pack  of  hounds  hunting  present  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  With  noses  down  and  stern 
feathering,  they  zigzag  over  the  ground,  sniffing 
the  moist  earth  and  the  damp  leaves  and  grass  for 
the  track  of  a  prowling  fox.  After  a  while  a 
hound  has  his  suspicions  aroused  and  doubles  his 
eagerness.  Two  or  three  more  join  him,  and 
bunching  together  they  wriggle  along  as  if  in- 
tent upon  sniffing  the  very  surface  off  the  ground. 
Suddenly  one  gets  a  whiff  of  something  that  is 
unmistakably  fox.  He  lifts  his  head  for  an  in- 
stant and  gives  tongue  with  a  cry  that  is  some- 
thing between  a  yelp  and  a  whine.  Once  heard, 
this  high-pitched,  frenzied  hunting  voice  of  the 
foxhound  is  a  sound  that  is  never  forgotten. 

At  the  first  note,  the  nearest  hounds  gather 
in,  put  their  noses  to  the  line  and  add  their 
voices  to  the  music.  If  the  scent  is  good,  in  a 
few  moments  the  leading  hounds  are  hurrying 
along  with  their  noses  down,  and  the  rest  of  the 
pack  is  breaking  through  the  covert  after  them 
with  heads  up  in  obedience  to  the  M.  F.  H.'s  horn. 
If  the  whip  on  the  farther  side  of  the  covert 
has  seen  the  fox  break  out,  his  cry  of  "Gone 
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away!"  will  be  heard  and  the  run  has  begun. 
The  field  follow  through  the  woods  or  around 
them,  as  each  man's  judgment  may  prompt,  but 
they  must  not  ride  close  enough  to  the  hounds 
to  drive  them,  and  they  must  give  them  plenty 
of  room  at  the  fences  so  as  not  to  endanger 
them  by  jumping  among  them. 

When  foxhounds  get  away  on  a  fresh  line,  no 
one  can  predict  what  is  going  to  happen.  In  this 
lies  one  of  the  great  fascinations  of  the  sport. 
Foxes  are  apt  to  follew  more  or  less  defined 
runways  that  ledd  from  covert  to  covert,  and  men 
who  know  the  country  are  often  able  to  cut  cor- 
ners, make  their  way  through  gates  and  be  ahead 
at  the  finish.  But  at  any  time  a  fox  may  change 
his  procedure  and  take  a  new  line  which  leaves 
behind  those  who  trust  in  any  other  tactics  than 
keeping  the  hounds  in  clear  view.    As  no  one  can 


tell  positively  which  way  the  fox  is  going,  so  no 
one  can  tell  what  will  be  the  character  of  the 
footing  and  obstacles  which  he  crosses.  A  drag 
is  usually  laid  over  a  line  of  country  which  is 
possible  for  a  good  horse.  It  avoids  wire  fences 
and  impassable  barriers.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fox  may  lead  the  way  into  just  such  difficulties. 
It  is  this  element  of  uncertainty  which  invests  fox 
hunting  with  its  peculiar  charm. 

If  the  fox  prefers  to  run,  he  may  go  for  eight 
or  ten  miles,  or  even  more,  as  fast  as  the  hounds 
can  follow.  By  that  time  he  is  apt  to  have  enough, 
and  the  hounds  will  usually  kill,  unless  he  gives 
them  the  slip  or  goes  'to  earth.  In  this  country 
there  is  very  little  earth-stopping  and  there  are 
a  great  many  woodchuck  holes  into  which  a  hard- 
pressed  fox  may  retire.  In  consequence  there  are 
few  kills. 
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"Autumn  tints"  are  an  old  theme  for  poet,  paint- 
er and  moralist,  and  yet,  as  we  stand  in  the  wood- 
land or  the  glades  of  the  forest  each  fall  of  the 
year,  there  seems  to  be  a  newness  about  the  scene, 
so  beautiful  are  the  colors,  so  rich  are  the  harmonies, 
and  so  glowing  is  the  glory  of  the  splendor,  ^c 
almost  forget  to  be  philosophical  and  to  ask  why 
there  is  this  change  from  the  sober  green  to  the 
often  brilliant  hues  of  autumn.  We  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  'the  leaves  have  done  their  duty  and 
run  their  course,  that  the  tree  cannot  afford  to 
feed  useless  members  and,  therefore,  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  food,  that  the  chlorophyll  can  no  longer 
effect  oxidation  by  means  of  its  vitality,  and  that 
consequently  the  cell  contents  appear  in  their  na- 
tive color,  the  color  which  they  presented  to  us  in 
spring  as  they  came  unfolded  from  the  bud  before 
oxidation  set  in.  All  this  is  forgotten  as  savoring 
too  much  of  the  pedant,  and  we  revel  in  a  vision  of 
beauty.  None  the  less  is  it  charming,  though  shorn 
of  its  philosophy,  and  happy  is  he  who  can  sur- 
render himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  simply 
glory  of  the  woods.  Among  many  a  passage  in 
which  was  appreciation  of  autumn  scenes  I  do  not 
recall  one  which  appeals  more  forcibly  to  the  lover 
of  plants  than  the  following  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Macmillan,  the  well-known  author  of  Footprints 
of  Nature. 
When  I  Was  Young Sunday 

Among  the  happiest  memories  of  my  boyhood 
are  those  connected  with  the  gathering  of  the 
fallen  leaves  of  autumn  each  year.  It  was  the 
custom  in  my  native  village  to  bring  such  leaves 
home  to  form  bedding  for  the  cow  or  pig.  It  was 
delightful  to  go  into  the  woods  on  the  Saturday 
afternoons  in  October  for  this  purpose;  for,  un- 


like the  practise  at  the  present  day,  we  were  al- 
ways at  school  on  the  Saturday  forenoons.  Some- 
times a  holiday  Was  devoted  to  this  task,  and 
often  we  made  one  when  it  did  not  otherwise 
happen.  The  labor  was  always  regarded  as  a 
pastime  and  not  a  burden,  and  there  was  usually 
everything  to  make  it  a  pleasant  variety  to  one*s 
ordinary  life.  The  golden  sunshine  of  those  far- 
ofif  days  illumined  hill  and  vale  with  a  peculiar 
quality  of  brightness  about  if,  as  if  it  were  now 
free,  after  having  ripened  the  crops  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  to  gladden  the  landscape  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  for  any  utilitarian  purpose.  Some- 
times a  luminous  transparent  haze  lay  on  the 
woods,  through  which  the  sun  struggled  with 
beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade;  and  the 
waters  of  the  woodland  burns  twinkled,  as  the 
poet  says,  in  the  smoky  light,  and  you  could  hear, 
in  the  universal  stillness  among  the  listening  trees, 
the  sounds  of  creaking  twigs  and  falling  nuts 
dropped  by  the  squirrels  overhead. 

A  mystical  charm  the  faded  leaves  themselves 
possessed.  There  was  something  that  appealed  to 
an  imaginative  boy  in  the  contrast  between  their 
decay  and  his  own  fresh  young  life,  beginning  to 
unfold  its  living  interests.  It  seemed  to  enhance 
the  joy  of  existence,  to  make  life  more  beautiful 
by  this  melancholy  shading,  as  a  clump  of  young 
ferns  in  May  seems  more  beautiful  by  the  con- 
trast of  last  year's  faded  fronds  still  clinging  to 
them.    Young  people  have  a  sentimental  pleasure 
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in  sad  things.  They  love  to  dream  of  an  early 
and  lovely  death,  and  of  the  tender  sorrow  which 
it  would  inspire  in  sympathizing  friends.  Then, 
too,  how  much  pleasanter  were  the  free  romantic 
glades  of  the  woods  than  the  close  confined  school- 
room, and  the  task  of  gathering  the  leaves  into 
heaps  and  packing  them  into  bags,  than  poring 
over  books  or  reciting  with  fear  and  trembling 
our  memory  lessons  to  the  teacher.  How  well  do 
I  remember  setting  out  on  such  occasions,  with 
rake  and  barrow,  and  three  or  four  bags,  to  gather 
the  leaves !  What  a  perfect  godsend  in  those  days 
was  a  storm  of  wind,  or  a  sharp  frost  which  di- 
vested a  tree  of  all  its  foliage  at  once,  leaving  it 
bare  and  disconsolate  amid  its  own  yellow  ruins  1 
How  eagerly  we  took  advantage  of  such  occa- 
sions !  How  delightful  were  the  revelations  of 
the  naked  trees  with  their  intricate  lacework  of 
branches  and  twigs,  letting  in  the  blue  sky  and 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  disclosing  some  cunning 
nest  which  the  summer  leaves  had  hid!  Such 
leafless  trees,  I  used  to  think,  were  often  more 
beautiful  and  spiritual  than  when  clothed  with 
their  full  foliage.  The  remarkable  individuality 
of  each  tree  was  fully  brought  out.  All  the  trees 
seemed  alike  in  their  summer  dress,  round  masses 
of  green  billows  without  any  character,  but  the 
autumnal  bareness  revealed  their  distinctive  mode 
of  growth  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  nature. 
The  trunks  of  some  were  ragged  and  covered 
with  gray  mosses  and  hoary  lichens,  giving  them 
a  venerable  appearance;  others  were  smooth  and 
clean,  giving  no  hospitality  to  lower  forms  of 
vegetable  life. 

The  smells  of  the  woods,  arising  from  the  de- 
caying leaves  that  strewed  the  ground,  were  dif- 
ferent, and  each  smell  was  characteristic.  Oak 
leaves,  when  withering  in  the  sun,  exhaled  a  sharp 
keen  odor  which  was  altogether  peculiar,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  vivid  essence  of  the  strength 
of  the  tree,  so  that,  in  turning  them  up  with  the 
foot,  you  had,  in  the  pungent  smell  emitted,  a 
feeling  of  the  enduring  character  of  the  tree  it- 
self. Ash  leaves  and  elm  leaves  in  their  decay 
create  an  odor  which  has  a  special  power  of  call- 
ing up  pictures  of  the  places  where  these  trees 
grow.  I  used  to  know,  from  the  smells  of  the 
different  faded  leaves  on  the  ground,  without 
looking  up  at  all  at  the  trees  from  which  they 
fell,  what  kind  of  tree  produced  them.  These 
autumnal  odors  touched  the  spirit  in  a  wonderful 
way;  and  even  in  the  hard  streets  of  the  city, 
when  one  catches  them  from  the  withered  spoils 
of  the  over-arching  trees,  they  bring  dreams  of 
dim  forest  haunts  far  away. 

The  shapes  of  the  leaves  were  always  a  source 
of  great  interest.     I  remember  vividly  the  first 


time  the  long,  tongue-like  leaves  of  the  sweet 
chestnut  met  my  eye.  I  could  not  understand 
where  they  came  from;  they  were  so  different 
from  the  other  leaves  with  which  I  was  familiar. 
But  though  I  could  not  name  the  tree  I  greatly 
admired  the  leaves;  their  simple  feather-veined 
blades,  their  rich  brown  leather-like  texture  and 
color.  Why  is  it  that  broad  simple  leaves  appeal 
more  to  the  imagination  and  heart  than  much- 
divided  ones?  Their  very  simplicity  charms  us, 
and  they  remind  us  that  they  are  grown  in  calm 
regions  where  the  winds  are  low  and  sweet,  and 
where  there  are  few  storms  to  comb  their  tresses. 
Among  the  most  abundant  leaves  were  those  of 
the  sycamore  whose  palmate  blades  occupied  con- 
siderable room.  Ash  leaves  usually  fall  all  at 
once  in  heaps  to  the  ground,  and  as  they  were  the 
last  to  expand  they  are  the  first  to  fade.  They 
had  none  of  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  autumnal 
sunset  of  the  woods,  but  simply  turned  to  a  dull 
brownish-green,  curling  up  as  if  scorched  by  fire, 
and  falling  from  the  tree  together,  so  that  the 
branches  were  entirely  denuded  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  leaves  of  the  birch  are  small,  but  they  are 
very  beautiful  in  their  bright  golden  hue,  con- 
trasting strikingly  with  the  long  black  tresses  and 
intricate  witch-knots  from  which  they  have  fallen 
and  the  clean  snow- whiteness  of  the  trunk.  Like 
coins  of  gold  are  the  aspen  leaves  that  lie  motion- 
less on  the  ground,  and  are  at  rest  from  their 
incessant  tremblings;  graceful  and  delicate  are 
the  thin  linden  leaves  that  are  blown  about  by 
every  puff  of  wind,  and  speak  of  the  delicate 
wood  fiber  that  nourished  them. 

When  I  raked  the  withered  leaves  together, 
what  wonderful  sights  I  often  disclosed  that  had 
been  hid  underneath  them! — little  rucky  places 
covered  with  hoary  lichens;  fragile  coral-like 
tufts,  like  the  frost-flowers  on  window-panes  in 
mid-winter;  little  goblets  with  scarlet  edges,  like 
drops  of  sealing-wax  wh^ch  the  fairies  might  have 
used;  mosses  with  braided  stems  or  dense  tufts 
soft  as  velvet,  covered  over  with  lovely  seed- 
capsules  ;  tiny  mushrooms  of  varied  hues  and  sizes 
and  shapes ;  myriads  of  beech-burrs  opening  theif 
smooth  shining  valves,  empty  or  filled  with  brown 
plump  three-cornered  nuts  which  were  so  tooth- 
some to  the  schoolboy  taste ;  oak  apples  and  pretty 
embossed  cups  filled  with  polished  acorn  nuts, 
each  of  which  filled  its  own  cup  exactly  and  no 
other.  On  the  leaves  themselves  which  covered 
these  vegetable  curiosities  were  strange  markings. 
The  sycamore  leaves  were  covered  with  great 
round  wrinkled  spots  of  deepest  black  which  had 
their  origin  in  a  curious  parasitic  plant  of  fungoid 
nature,  while  the  under-surfaces  of  the  withered 
oak  leaves  were  jeweled  with  the  rusty  little  round 
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disks  of  the  oak  spangles,  that  looked  like  the 
"fairies'  money"  or  the  seeds  of  a  polypody  fern. 
Each  of  them  was  so  perfect  that  it  seemed  as  if 
cut  out  of  a  piece  of  velvet,  and  might  be  worn 
as  miniature  buttons  by  Titania  herself ;  and  there 
was  always  a  scarlet  mushroom,  with  its  snowy 
gills  and  stem,  and  little  white  scales  upon  its 
resplendent  cap,  with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  it 
in  the  aisles  of  the  golden  birch  woods. 

But  forests  have  their  uses  as  well  as  their  pleas- 
ures. It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  work 
of  our  own  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  becoming  better 
known  and  more  highly  appreciated  year  by  year, 
to  interest  all  lovers  of  trees  to  know  what  is  being 
done  in  other  lands. 

Russian  ImperlcU  Forsttry , « Psarwn'M 

Russia  has  been  called  the  "Land  of  Wood," 
and  never  was  epithet  more  appropriately  be- 
stowed. Even  in  that  comparatively  short  rail- 
way journey  from  the  German  frontier  to  St 
Petersburg,  the  endless  succession  of  pine  and 
beech  and  fir,  while  it  dizzies  the  eye  and  fills  the 
soul  with  an  indefinable  sentiment  of  melancholy, 
can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  some  such  reflections 
to  the  least  impressionable  traveler.  Continue 
your  journey  for  thousands  of  miles  right  across 
the  Eurasian  Continent,  until  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  creep  into  view,  and  you  would  see  but 
slight  change  in  the  main  features  of-  the  land- 
scape. 

For  many  years  past  the  requirements  in  timber 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  have  been  practically 
all  supplied  by  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  the  day  is 
almost  already  in  sight  when  even  this  source  may 
be  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The 
available  wood  in  this  country  will  no  doubt  soon 
be  entirely  absorbed  by  our  own  people.  In  this 
direction,  then,  as  in  so  many  others,  Russia  sees 
her  chance  coming,  and  has  long  been  putting  her 
house  in  order,  so  as  to  be  ready.  Though  in 
many  parts  of  her  European  territories  the  forests 
have  been  cut  down  as  recklessly  as  elsewhere, 
they  still  cover  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
country.  In  Siberia  so  vast  are  they  that  their 
extent  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  several  de- 
cades must  elapse  probably  before  they  can  even 
be  explored.  In  spite  of  this  apparently  limitless 
wealth,  Russia,  profiting  by  the  experiences  of 
other  countries  in  the  past,  is  determined  not  to 
fall  into  the  same  errors.  She  has  realized  in 
time  to  what  straits  improvidence  leads,  and  has 
elaborated  a  system  for  the  protection  of  her 
forests  as  stringent  in  its  provisions  as  if  it  were 
instituted  for  the-  protection  of  human  beings. 
Only  so  much  wood  may  be  cut  down  annually  in 
each  locality  as  will  be  compensated  for  by  the 


growth  of  the  remaining  trees,  and  all  the  clear- 
ances made  are  immediately  replenished  by  young 
plants.  Even  private  owners  of  forests  are  not 
permitted  to  cut  down  their  trees  except  under 
government  inspection. 

The  culture  of  timber  is  certainly  not  a  pursuit 
a  man  would  elect  to  follow  who  had  the  am- 
bition of  rapidly  acquiring  wealth.  Few  of  the 
trees  that  grow  in  Russia  give  any  return  at  all, 
even  in  the  sh^pe  of  firewood,  before  they  are 
thirty  or  forty  years  old.  Pines  in  the  north  are 
not  ripe  for  the  axes  before  they  are  a  century 
and  a  half  old.  When  they  are  required  to  fur- 
nish sounding  boards  for  musical  instruments, 
they  must  be  able  to  show  a  birth  certificate  that 
dates  nearer  four  than  three  centuries.  An  oak 
less  than  eighty  years  of  age  is  worth  very  little. 
Such  being  the  conditions,  forestry  for  profit 
clearly  necessitates  a  very  large  capital,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  an  equally  large  stock  of  patience. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian forests  belong  entirely  to  the  State.  The 
largest  private,  or  rather  semi-private,  proprietor 
is  the  Administration  of  the  Imperial  Appanages, 
which  possesses  numerous  estates,  the  revenues 
from  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Family. 
The  total  area  of  these  estates  is  a  good  deal 
over  twenty  million  acres.  Being  situated  in  the 
most  diverse  districts,  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
sub- tropical  and  temperate  natural  productions  is 
cultivated,  including  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wine, 
tea,  fruit,  roses,  as  well  as  grain  of  every  kind. 
The  principal  culture,  however,  at  any  rate  in 
extent,  is  timber,  forests  covering  nearly  fifteen 
million  acres  of  the  total.  In  the  exploitation  of 
these  forests  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  given. 

Though  timber,  owing  to  its  increasing  scarcity, 
tends,  like  coal,  to  become  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive every  year,  it  may  still,  fortunately,  be 
reckoned  among  the  articles  that  are  comparative- 
ly cheap.  Unless,  therefore,  the  strictest  economy 
and  care  is  practised,  nothing  may  more  easily 
occur  than  that  a  log,  after  having  been  trans- 
ported from  the  center  of  Russia  to  some  sea- 
port, a  thousand  miles  away  perhaps,  and  from 
seaport  to  England,  will  have  cost,  on  reaching  its 
final  destination,  several  times  as  much  as  it  will 
sell  for.  Few  trees  are  as  valuable  as  the  box- 
wood, which  grows  in  the  Caucasus,  and  is  sold 
for  more  than  a  shilling  a  pound ;  in  this  case,  of 
course,  no  such  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered. 
The  cheapest,  and,  indeed,  the  sole  practical 
method  of  inland  transportation,  is  by  water,  and 
Russia  has  her  fair  share  of  rivers.  When  the 
nearest  stream  is  but  a  small  one,  the  logs  arc 
simply  thrown  into  the  water  one  by  one,  and 
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are  carried  down  by  the  force  of  the  current  to 
the  confluence  of  the  stream  with  a  larger  water- 
course or  river.  On  their  journey  they  have  to 
be  watched  and  guided,  otherwise  they  easily  form 
an  inextricable  block.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
two  streams  a  movable  floating  barrage  of  wood 
is  constructed,  stretching  out  diagonally  from  the 
shore  into  mid-stream.  Into  this  extemporized 
harbor  the  logs  are  directed.  When  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  them,  they  are  sorted  into 
different  sizes,  lashed  together  into  great  rafts  of 
varying  dimensions  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
river  they  have  to  navigate,  and  the  rafts  in  turn 
are  attached  together  in  trains,  which  are  hauled 
or  tugged  to  the  port.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  ways  of  transport,  a  great  many  men 
having  to  be  employed,  especially  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  journey.  The  ideal  method,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  cheapness,  is  that  in  vogue 
on  the  broad  Volga.  The  wood  is  laden,  or  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  fashioned  into  large 
vessels  of  a  special  type  known  as  "Belianas."  A 
Beliana  makes  but  one  voyage  in  the  course  of  its 
existence,  for  on  reaching  its  destination  its  hull 
and  decks  are  sent  into  the  sawmills  just  as  is  the 
cargo  they  have  been  the  means  of  transporting. 
In  addition  to  the  timber  proper  the  estates  of  the 
Appanages  turn  out  vast  quantities  of  wood-pitch, 
tar  and  turpentine.  Like  the  wood,  the  barrels 
filled  with  tar  are  floated  in  roughly  constructed 
rafts  down  the  rivers  to  the  port  whence  they  are 
shipped. 

I  have  long  been  anxious  to  quote  a  passage  that 
should  show  what  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  interest 
lies  before  the  feet  of  one  who  walks  along  the 
shore  after  a  storm.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  the  dwellers  by  the  sea  are  even  less  apprecia- 
tive of  marine  plants  than  the  temporary  visitor 
whose  eye  is  caught  by  lovely  forms  with  which  he 
is  not  familiar.  After  a  gale  from  the  sea  is  the 
best  time  to  gather  seaweeds,  and  one  who  is 
equipped  as  Dr.  Binion  advises  in  the  following 
excerpt,  has  hours  of  enjoyment  before  him: — 
Beauty  in  Seaweed  Forme Mew  York  Herald 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  earth 
where  beautiful  sea  flowers  are  to  be  found  in 
such  variety  and  abundance  as  on  our  American 
coasts.  We  have  here  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Each  is  quite  different 
in  the  beautiful  forms  it  casts  at  the  feet  of  the 
wayfarer  after  every  maritime  disturbance.  The 
lower  Atlantic  coast,  however,  does  not  furnish 
the  endless  variety  and  great  abundance  charac- 
teristic of  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  is 
because  the  hidden  gardens  of  the  sea  love  a  rocky 
bottom.  There  are  fields,  gardens  and  forests  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  mountain- 
sides, canyons  and  pleasant  valleys.     The  ocean 


depths  furnish  the  counterparts  of  many  of  the 
familiar  variations  of  the  terrestrial  vegetable 
kingdom.  Far  beneath  the  waves  are  delicate 
growths  that  sprout  and  blossom,  taking  their  life 
and  color  from  the  sun.  Much  may  be  learned 
by  us  about  the  strange  mysterious  gardens  and 
forests  of  the  deep.  Flotsam  and  jetsam  cast 
upon  the  shore  after  every  storm  include  many 
queer  and  beautiful  plants.  These  come  from 
unknown  depths.  Then  there  are  the  little  gar- 
dens that  grow  close  to  the  shore,  where  the  water 
is  shallow  and  the  sunlight  strong.  Among  these 
you  can  actually  pick  the  marine  flora  while  it  is 
growing  among  the  rocks,  taking  care  to  choose 
the  time  when  the  tide  is  low. 

After  a  little  experience  you  may  easily  learn 
to  distinguish  the  deep  sea  growths  from  those 
that  spring  into  existence  along  the  shores.  One 
after  another  you  learn  to  know  the  families.  The 
coarser  varieties  of  fugi  and  kelp  that  cover  the 
rocks  below  high-water  mark  everywhere  give 
the  impression  of  common  weeds ;  but  a  glance  at 
the  delicate  but  graceful  crimson  colored  Calli- 
thamnion  Americanum,  or  Callithamnion  versi- 
color, should  be  sufficient  to  demolish  the  mis- 
nomer "seaweed"  and  substitute  "sea  flower." 
People  who  hope  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  their 
research  and  to  meet  with  the  fewest  disappoint- 
ments must  naturally  select  those  points  where  the 
sea  flowers  grow  in  the  greatest  variety  and 
luxuriance.  Stretches  of  low  sand  shore,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  avoided,  since  the  algae  are  not 
fond  of  such  conditions.  They  thrive  best  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocky  cliffs  that  are  washed  by  the 
waves,  or  cling  to  the  boulders  that  pave  the  shore. 

As  the  method  of  collecting  and  mounting  sea 
plants  for  ornamental  purposes  materially  differs 
from  the  method  of  the  student  of  botany,  I  deem 
it  not  out  of  place  to  offer  some  simple  instruc- 
tions. The  following  requisites  can  easily  be  pro- 
cured at  home  and  conveniently  placed  in  the 
trunk:  A  pair  of  scissors  for  trimming  and  thin- 
ning the  superfluous  tangled  branches  of  the 
plant,  a  pair  of  pliers  to  handle  the  floating  mosses 
in  the  water,  numerous  square  pieces  of  clean  soft 
white  cotton  rags,  various  sizes  of  white  card- 
board, from  five  by  six  to  eight  by  ten;  a  small 
fine  meshed  bow  net,  to  be  attached  to  a  light  long 
stick  or  fishing  pole,  to  fish  out  fine  specimens 
which  do  not  reach  the  shore.  The  other  para- 
phernalia, two  pieces  of  even,  smooth  pine  boards, 
fifteen  by  eighteen  inches,  flat  dishes,  tin  pails, 
etc.,  can  be  easily  procured  at  the  seashore.  A 
pocket  lens  will  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
collector,  as  it  will  reveal  minutiae  of  form  and 
give  an  insight  into  the  wonderful  works  of 
nature. 
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Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  was  born  in  London,  and 
was  educated  at  home,  though  she  spent  much  of 
her  childhood  in  Italy.  Her  first  book,  Preludes,  a 
collection  of  verse,  illustrated  by  her  sister.  Lady 
Butler,  appeared  in  1875.  In  1877  she  married 
Alfred  Meynell,  editor  of  Merry  England.  A 
new  edition  of  Preludes  was  published  in  1893, 
and  another  collection,  Poems,  a  little  later.  She 
has  written  several  volumes  of  prose  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  English 
essayists.  From  the  beginning  of  her  career 
Mrs.  Meynell's  work  received  the  most  unre- 
served praise  of  English  critics.  William  Sharp 
declared  that  "in  its  class  I  know  no  nobler  or 
more  beautiful  sonnet  than  Renouncement,"  and 
William  Rosetti  regarded  it  as  "one  of  the  three 
finest  sonnets  ever  written  by  women."  Ruskin 
said  that  some  of  her  poems  "were  among  the 
finest  things  I  have  yet  seen  or  felt  in  modern 
verse."  Coventry  Patmore  describes  her  work  as 
bearing  the"  "hall  mark  of  genius,  namely,  the 
marriage  of  masculine  force  of  insight  with 
feminine  grace  and  tact  of  expression."  George 
Meredith  said  that  "to  the  metrical  themes  at- 
tempted by  her  she  brings  emotion,  sincerity, 
together  with  an  exquisite  play  upon  our  finer 
cords  quite  her  own,  not  to  be  heard  from  an- 
other. Some  of  her  lines  have  the  living  tremor 
in  them."  Mrs.  Meynell's  prose  and  verse  has 
been  classed  as  belonging  to  literature  written 
for  the  cultured  minority  who  read  for  art's 
sake;  nevertheless,  there  is  not  one  of  her  vol- 
umes but  has  gone  into  many  editions. 

THE  MODERN   POET. 

I  come  from  nothing;  but  from  where 
Come  the  undying  thoughts  I  bear? 

Down,  through  long  links  of  death  and  birth, 

From  the  past  poets  of  the  earth. 
My  immortality  is  there. 

I  am  like  the  blossom  of  an  hour. 
But  long,  long  vanished  sun  and  shower 

Awoke  my  breath  i'  the  young  world's  air. 

1  tracked  the  past  back  everywhere 
Through  seed  and  flower,  and  seed  and  flower. 

Or  T  am  like  a  stream  that  flows 
Full  of  the  cold  springs  that  arose 

In  the  morning  lands,  in  distant  hills; 

And  down  the  plain  my  channel  fills 
With  melting  of  forgotten  snows. 

Voices  I  have  not  heard  possessed     . 

Mv  own  fresh  sonp^s:  my  thoughts  are  blessed 

With  relics  of  the  far  unknown; 

And  mixed  with  memories  not  my  own 
The  sweet  streams  throng  into  my  breast. 


Before  this  life  began  to  be, 
The  happy  songs  that  wake  in  me 
Woke  long  ago,  and  far  apart 
Heavily  on  this  little  heart 
Presses  this  immortality. 


REGRETS. 

As,  when  the  seaward  ebbing  tide  doth  pour 

Out  by  the  low  sand  spaces, 
The  parting  waves  slip  back  to  clasp  the  shore 

With  lingering  embraces, — 

So  in  the  tide  of  life  that  carries  me 

From  where  thy  true  heart  dwells, 
Waves  of  my  thoughts  and  memories  turn  to  thee 

With  lessening  farewells; 

Waving  of  hands;  dreams,  when  the  day  forgets 

A  care  half  lost  in  cares; 
The  saddest  of  my  verses;  dim  regrets; 

Thy  name  among  my  prayers. 

I  would  the  day  might  come,  so  waited  for, 

So  patiently  besought, 
When  I,  returning,  should  fill  up  once  more 

Thy  desolated  thought; 

And  fill  thy  loneliness  that  lies  apart 

In  still,  persistent  pain. 
Shall  I  content  thee,  O  thou  broken  heart 

As  the  tide  comes  again. 

And  brims  the  little  seashore  lakes,  and  sets 

Seaweeds  afloat,  and  fills 
The  silent  pools,  rivers  and  rivulets 

Among  the  inland  hills. 

SAN    LORENZO    G?NSTINCANl's    MOTHER. 

I  had  not  seen  my  son's  dear  face 
(He  chose  the  cloister  by  God's  grace) 

Since  it  had  come  to  full  flower  time. 

I  hardly  guessed,  at  its  perfect  prime. 
That  folded  flower  of  his*  dear  face. 

Mine  eyes  were  veiled  by  mists  of  tears, 
When  on  a  day  in  many  years 

One  of  his  order  came.    I  thrilled. 

Facing.  I  thought,  that  face  fulfilled. 
I  doubted,  for  my  mists  of  tears. 

His  blessing  be  with  me  forever! 

Mv  hope  and  doubt  were  hard  to  sever;— 

That  altered  face,  those  holy  weeds. 

I  filled  his  wallet  and  kissed  his  beads, 
And  lost  his  echoing  feet  forever. 

If  to  my  son  my  alms  were  given 
I  know  not,  and  I  wait  for  Heaven. 

He  did  not  plead  for  child  of  mine, 

But  for  another  Child  divine. 
And  unto  Him  it  was  surely  givi^n. 
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There  is  One  alone  who  cannot  change; 

Dreams  are  we,  shadows,  visions  strange: 
And  all  I  give  is  given  to  One 
I  might  mistake  my  dearest  son, 

But  never  the  son  who  cannot  change. 

AN   UNMARKED    FESTIVAU 

There  is  a  feast  undated  yet; 
Both  our  true  lives  hold  it  fast — 

The  first  day  we  ever  met. 
What  a  great  day  came  and  passed — 
Unknown  then,  but  known  at  last. 

And  we  meet:    You  knew  not  me, 
Mistress  of  your  joys  and  fears; 

Held  my  hand  that  held  the  key 
Of  the  treasure  of  your  years, 
Of  the  fountain  of  your  tears. 

For  you  knew  not  it  was  I, 
And  I  knew  not  it  was  you. 

We  have  learnt,  as  days  went  by: 
But  a  flower  struck  root  and  grew 
Underground,  and  no  one  knew. 

Day  of  days!  Unmarked  it  rose, 
In  whose  hours  we  were  to  meet; 

And  forgotten  passed.     Who  knows, 
Was  earth  cold  or  sunny,  sweet, 
At  the  coming  of  your  feet? 

One  mere  day,  we  thought;  the  measure 
Of  such  days  the  year  fulfills. 

Now  how  dearly  would  we  treasure 
Something  from  its  fields,  its  rills 
And  its  memorable  hills; 

But  one  leaf  of  oak  or  lime, 
Or  one  blossom  from  its  bowers, 

No  one  gathered  at  the  time. 
Oh  to  keep  that  day  of  ours 
By  one  relic  of  its  flowers. 

SONGS    OF   THE    NIGHT    AT    DAYBREAK. 

All  my  stars  forsake  me. 

And  the  dawn-winds  shake  me; 

Where  shall  I  betake  me? 

^  Whither  shall  I  run 

Till  the  set  of  the  sun. 
Till  the  day  be  done? 

To  the  mountain  mine, 
To  the  boughs  o'  the  pine. 
To  the  blind  man's  eyne, 

To  a  brow  that  is 
Bowed  upon  the  knees, 
Sick  with  memories. 

ON    WHAT    SEA? 

On  what  sea  sailest  thou? 
Under  what  stars  thy  track? 
Darkness  and  silence  'twixt  us  fall. 
I  see  a  dim  ship,  thee  at  the  prow. 
Sail  on,  and  look  not  back. 
I  will  not  call. 

Thy  guides  the  stars,  these  skies- 
Certain  not.    And  they  lead 


Thee  homeward.    Thou  wilt  not  wander  more. 
Rest  still,  my  vagrant  heart  and  eyes! 
Two  souls  slake  their  full  need, 
And  close  the  door. 

SONG. 

My  Fair,  no  beauty  of  thine  will  last, 

Save  in  my  love's  eternity. 

Thy  smiles,  that  light  thee  fitfully, 
Are  lost  forever — their  moment  past — 

Except  the  few  thou  givest  to  me. 

Thv  sweet  words  vanish  day  by  day 

As  all  breath  of  mortality; 

Thy  laughter,  done,  must  cease  to  be, 
And  all  thy  dear  tones  pass  away. 

Except  the  few  that  sing  to  me. 

Hide  then  within  my  heart,  oh,  hide 
All  thou  art  loath  should  go  from  thee. 
Be  kinder  to  thyself  and  me. 

.Mv  cupful  from  this  river's  tide 
Shall  reach  the  long  sad  sea. 

CRADLE    SONG    AT    TWILIGHT. 

The  child  not  yet  is  lulled  to  rest. 

Too  youns:  a   nurse,   the   slender   night 
So  laxly  holds  him  to  her  breast 

That  throbs  with  flight. 

He  plays  with  her,  and  will  not  sleep. 

For  other  play  fellows  she  sighs; 
An  unmaternal  fondness  keep 

Her  alien  eyes. 

RENOUNCEMENT. 

I  must  not  think  of  thee;  and,  tired  yet  strong, 
I  shun  the  thought  that  lurks  in  all  delight— 
The   thought  of  thee— and   in  the  blue   Heaven's 

height, 
And  in  the  sweetest  passage  of  a  song. 
Oh,  just  beyond  the  fairest  thoughts  that  throng 
This  breast,  the  thought  of  thee  waits,  hidden  yet 

bright; 
But  it  must  never,  never  come  in  sight; 
I  must  stop  short  of  thee  the  whole  day  long. 
But  when  sleep  comes  to  close  each  diflficult  day. 
When  night  gives  pause  to  the  long  watch  I  keep, 
And  all  my  bonds  I  needs  must  loose  apart, 
Must  doflF  my  will  as  raiment  laid  away — 
With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the  first  sleep 
I  run,  I  run,  I  am  gathered  to  thy  heart. 

CHANGELESS. 

A  poet  of  one  mood  in  all  my  lays. 

Ranging  all  life  to  sing  the  only  love, 

Like  a  west  wind  across  the  world  I  move. 

Sweeping  my  harp  of  floods  mine  own  wild  ways. 

The  countries  change,  but  not  the  west  wind  days 

Which  are  my  songs.    My  soft  skies  shine  above. 

And  on  all  seas  the  colors  of  a  dove, 

And  on  all  fields  a  flash  of  silver  erays. 

T  make  the  whole  world  answer  to  my  art 

And  sweet  monotonous  meanings.     In  your  ears 

I  chancre  not  ever,  bearing,  for  my  part, 

One  thought  that  is  the  treasure  of  my  years, 

A  small  cloud  full  of  rain  upon  my  heart. 

And  in  mine  arms,  clasped,  like  a  child  in  tears. 
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Anomalies  of  the  Short  Story W.  D.  Howeila North  American 

One  of  the  most  amusing  questions  concerning 
the  short  story  is  why  a  form  which  is  singly  so 
attractive  that  every  one  likes  to  read  a  short 
story  when  he  finds  it  alone  is  collectively  so 
repellant  as  it  is  said  to  be.  Before  now  I  have 
imagined  the  case  to  be  somewhat  the  same  as 
that  of  a  number  of  pleasant  people  who  are 
most  acceptable  as  separate  householders,  but  who 
lose  caste  and  cease  to  be  desirable  acquaintances 
when  gathered  into  a  boarding-house.  Yet  the 
case  is  not  the  same  quite,  for  we  see  that  the 
short  story,  where  it  is  ranged  with  others  of  its 
species  within  the  covers  of  a  magazine,  is  so 
welcome  that  the  editor  thinks  his  number  the 
more  brilliant  the  more  short  story  writers  he 
can  call  about  his  board,  or  under  the  roof  of  his 
"pension."  Here  the  boarding-house  analogy 
breaks,  breaks  so  signally  that  I  was  lately  moved 
to  ask  a  distinguished  editor  why  a  book  of  short 
stories  usually  failed  and  a  magazine  usually  suc- 
ceeded because  of  them.  He  answered  gaily  that 
the  short  stories  in  most  books  of  them  were  bad ; 
that  where  they  were  good,  they  went;  and  he 
alleged  several  well-known  instances  in  which 
books  of  prime  short  stories  had  a  great  vogue. 
He  was  so  handsomely  interested  in  my  inquiry 
that  I  could  not  well  say  I  thought  some  of  the 
short  stories  which  he  had  boasted  in  his  last 
number  were  indifferent  good,  and  yet,  as  he  al- 
lowed, had  mainly  helped  sell  it.  I  had  in  mind 
many  books  of  short  stories  of  the  first  excellence 
which  had  failed  as  decidedly  as  those  others 
had  succeeded,  for  no  reason  that  I  could  see; 
possibly  there  is  really  no  reason  in  any  literary 
success  or  failure  that  can  be  predicated,  or  ap- 
plied in  another  case. 

I  could  name  these  books,  if  it  would  serve 
any  purpose,  but,  in  my  doubt,  I  will  leave  the 
reader  to  think  of  them,  for  I  believe  that  his 
indolence  or  intellectual  reluctance  is  largely  to 
blame  for  the  failure  of  good  books  of  short 
stories.  He  is  commonly  so  averse  to  any  imag- 
^  inative  exertion  that  he  finds  it  a  hardship  to 
respond  to  that  peculiar  demand  which  a  book  of 
good  short  stories  makes  upon  him.  He  can  read 
one  good  short  story  in  a  magazine  with  refresh- 
ment, and  a  pleasant  sense  of  excitement,  in  the 
sort  of  spur  it  gives  to  his  own  constructive  fac- 
ulty. But  if  this  is  repeated  in  ten  or  twenty 
stories,  he  becomes  fluttered  and  exhausted  by  the 
draft  upon  his  energies*;  whereas  a  continuous 
fiction  of  the  same  quantity  acts  as  an  agreeable 
sedative.    A  condition  that  the  short  story  tacitly 


makes  with  the  reader,  through  its  limitations,  is 
that  he  shall  subjectively  fill  in  the  details  and 
carry  out  the  scheme  which  in  its  small  dimen- 
sions the  story  can  only  suggest;. and  the  greater 
number  of  readers  find  this  too  much  for  their 
feeble  powers,  while  they  cannot  resist  the  in- 
citement to  attempt  it. 

My  theory  does  not  wholly  account  for  the  fact. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  effect  is  not  the  same  in 
the  magazine  because  of  the  variety  in  the  au- 
thorship, and  because  it  would  be  impossible  jolt- 
ing to  read  all  the  short  stories  in  a  magazine 
seriatim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  identity  of 
authorship  gives  a  continuity  of  attraction  to  the 
short  stories  in  a  book  which  forms  that  exhaust- 
ing strain  upon  the  imaginatii>*'  of  the  involun- 
tary co-partner. 

Then,  what  is  the  solution  as  to  the  form  of 
publication  for  short  stories,  since  people  do  not 
object  to  them  singly  but  collectively,  and  not 
in  variety,  but  in  identity  of  authorship?  Are 
they  to  be  printed  only  in  the  magazines,  or  arc 
they  to  be  collected  in  volumes  combining  a 
variety  of  authorship?  Rather,  I  could  wish  it 
might  be  found  feasible  to  purvey  them  in  some 
pretty  shape  where  each  would  appeal  singly  to 
the  reader,  and  would  not  exhaust  him  in  the 
subjective  after- work  required  of  him.  In  this 
event  many  short  stories  now  cramped  into  undue 
limits  by  the  editorial  exigencies  of  the  maga- 
zines might  expand  to  greater  length  and  breadth, 
and  without  ceasing  to  be  each  a  short  story 
might  not  make  so  heavy  a  demand  upon  the 
subliminal  forces  of  the  reader.     .     .     . 

The  question  as  to  where  the  short  story  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  the  anecdote  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  concerns  the  bound  set  be- 
tween it  and  the  novel.  In  both  cases  the  differ- 
ence of  the  novella  is  in  the  motive,  or  the  orig- 
ination. The  anecdote  is  too  palpably  simple  and 
single  to  be  regarded  as  a  novella,  though  there 
is  now  and  then  a  novella  like  The  Father,  by 
Bjornson,  which  is  of  the  actual  brevity  of  the 
anecdote,  but  which,  when  released  in  the  reader's 
consciousness,  expands  to  dramatic  dimensions 
impossible  to  the  anecdote.  Many  anecdotes  have 
come  down  from  antiquity,  but  not.  I  believe,  one 
short  story,  at  least  in  prose:  and  the  Italians,  if 
they  did  not  invent  the  story,  gave  us  something 
most  sensibly  distinguishable  from  the  classic 
anecdote  in  the  novella.  The  anecdote  offers  an 
illustration  of  character,  or  records  a  moment  of 
action;  the  novella  embodies  a  drama  and  de- 
velops a  type. 
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It  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  to  when  and  where 
a  piece  of  fiction  ceases  to  be  a  novella  and  be- 
comes a  novel.  The  frontiers  are  so  vague  that 
one  is  obliged  to  recognize  a  middle  species,  or 
rather  a  middle  magnitude,  which  paradoxically, 
but  necessarily  enough,  we  call  the  novelette. 
First  we  have  the  short  story  or  novella,  then  we 
have  the  long  story  or  novel,  and  between  these 
we  have  the  novelette,  which  is  in  name  a  little 
short  story  longer  than  a  short  story.  We 
may  realize  them  physically  if  we  will  adopt  the 
magazine  parlance  and  speak  of  the  novella  as  a 
one-number  story,  of  the  novel  as  a  serial,  and 
of  the  novelette  as  a  two-number  or  a  three-num- 
ber story;  if  it  passes  the  three-number  limit  it 
seems  to  become  a  novel.  As  a  two-number  or 
three-number  story  it  is  the  despair  of  editors 
and  publishers.  The  interest  of  so  brief  a  serial 
will  not  mount  sufficiently  to  carry  strongly  over 
from  month  to  month ;  when  the  tale  is^ completed 
it  will  not  make  a  book  which  the  Trade  (inexor- 
able force!)  cares  to  handle.  It  is  therefore  still 
awaiting  its  authoritative  avatar,  which  it  will 
be  some  one's  prosperity  and  glory  to  imagine; 
for  in  the  novelette  are  possibilities  for  fiction 
as  yet  scarcely  divined. 


In  Looer$'  Land Agnea  Repplier., Htwper'a 

The  literature,  like  the  art  of  a  nation,  is  rooted 
in  national  characteristics.  Foreign  influences 
may  dominate  it  supremely  for  a  time;  but  that 
which  is  born  of  the  soil  is  imperishable,  and 
must,  by  virtue  of  tenacity,  conquer  in  the  end. 
England,  after  the  Restoration,  tried  very  hard  to 
be  French,  and  the  "happy  and  unreflecting  wan- 
tonness" of  her  earlier  song  was  chilled  into  so- 
briety by  the  measured  cadences  of  Gallic  verse; 
yet  the  painful  and  perverse- effort  to  adjust  her- 
self to  strange  conditions  left  her  more  triumph- 
antly English  than  before.  We  are  tethered  to  our 
kind,  and  the  wisest  of  all  wise  limitations  is  that 
which  holds  us  well  within  the  sphere  of  natural 
and  harmonious  development. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  nationality  betrays 
itself  less  in  lyrics,  and,  above  all,  less  in  love- 
lyrics,  than  in  any  other  form  of  literature.  Love 
is  a  malady,  the  common  symptoms  of  which  are 
the  same  in  all  patients;  and  though  love-songs 
— like  battle-songs  and.  drinking-songs — are  sel- 
dom legitimate  offsprings  of  experience,  they  are 
efiforts  to  express  in  words  that  sweet  and  tran- 
sient pain,  "Les  ames  bien  nee" — without  regard 
to  birthplace — sing  clearly  of  their  passion,  and 
seek  their  "petit  coin  de  bonheur"  under  Southern 
and  Northern  skies.  The  Latin  races  have,  in- 
deed, depths  of  reserve  underlying  their  apparent 
frankness,   and    the    Saxons    a   g>jnius    for   self- 


revelation  underlying  their  apparent  reticence; 
but  these  traits  count  for  little  in  the  refined 
duplicity  of  their  love-song. 

Garde  bien  ta  belle  folic! 

has  been  its  burden  ever  since  it  was  first  chanted 
by  minstrel  lips. 

M.  Brunetiere  frankly  admits  the  inferiority 
of  the  French  lyric,  an  inferiority  which  he  at- 
tributes to  the  predominance  of  social  character- 
istics in  the  literature  as  in  the  life  of  France. 
When  poetry  is  compelled  to  fulfil  a  social  func- 
tion, to  express  social  conditions  and  social  truths, 
to  emphasize  fundamental  principles  and  balance 
contrasted  forces,  the  founts  of  lyrical  inspiration 
are  early  dried.  Individualism  is  their  source — 
the  sharp  clear  striking  of  the  personal  note ;  and 
the  English,  says  M.  Brunetiere,  excel  in  this 
regard.  "To  Lucasta,  on  going  to  the  Wars,"  has 
no  perfect  counterpart  in  the  love-songs  of  other 
lands. 

Even  the  eager  desire  of  the  Frenchman  to  be 
always  intelligible  ("That  which  is  not  lucid  is 
not  French")  militates  against  the  perfection  of 
the  lyric.  So  too  does  his  exquisite  and  inboVn 
sense  of  proportion.  "Measure,"  says  M.  Brow- 
nell,  "is  a  French  passion";  but  it  is  a  passion 
that  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  rapturous,  sentiment. 
Et  veut  que  Ton   soit   sage  avec  sobriete, 

is  hardly  a  maxim  to  which  the  genius  of  the 
love-song  gives  willing  ear.  .  Rather  is  she  the 
La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,  or  the  Elfin  Lady  who 
rode  through  the  forests  of  ancient  France. 

My  sire  is  the  nightingale, 
That  sings,  making  his  wail, 

In  the  wild  wood,  clear; 
The  mermaid  is  mother  to  me. 
That  sings  in  the  salt  sea, 

In  the  ocean  mere. 

The  philosophy  of  love  is  alike  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel,  and  expressed  in  much  the  same 
terms  of  soft  insistence.  "Carpe  diem"  is,  and 
has  always  been,  the  lover's  maxim;  and  the 
irresistible  eloquence  of  the  lyric  resolves  itself 
finally  into  these  two  words  of  warning,  whether 
urged  by  Celt  or  Saxon.  Herrick  is  well  aware 
of  their  supreme  significance  when  he  sings : 

Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying: 
And   this    same   flower  that   smiles   today, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry; 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  forever  tarry. 

Ronsard  strikes  the  same  relentless  note  when 
he  pleads  with  Cassandra: 
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Hear  me,  mignonne,  speaking  truth, 
Gather  the  fleet  flowers  of  your  youth, 

Take  your  pleasure  at  the  best; 
Be  happy  ere  your  beauty  flit, 
For  length  of  days  will  tarnish  it. 

Like  roses  that  were  lovliest.* 

May-day  comes  alike  in  England  and  in  France. 
Herrick  and  Jean  Passerat,  poets  of  Devonshire 
and  of  Champagne,  are  equally  determined  that 
two  fair  sluggards,  who  love  their  pillows  better 
than  the  dewy  grass,  shall  rise  from  bed,  and 
share  with  them  the  sparkling  rapture  of  the  early 
dawn.  Herrick's  verse,  laden  with  the  freshness 
of  the  spring,  rings  imperatively  in  Corinna's 
sleepy  ears: 

Get  up,  get  up,  for  shame!     The  blooming  Morn 
U^on  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 

Fresh-quilted  colors  through  the  air. 

Get  up,  sweet  Slug-a-bed,  and  see 

The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 

And  then — across  the  gayety  of  the  song — the 
deepening  note  of  persuasion  strikes  a  familiar 
'  chord: 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime; 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time! 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Passerat  is  no  less  insistent.  The  suitors  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  seem  to 
have  dedicated  the  chill  hours  of  early  morning 
to  their  courtship.  Nor  was  the  custom  purely 
pastoral  and  poetic.  When  Lovelace  makes  his 
appointments  with  Clarissa  Harlowe  at  five  A.  M., 
the  modern  reader — if  Richardson  has  a  modern 
reader — is  wont  to  think  the  hour  an  unpropitious 
one;  but  to  Herrick  and  to  the  P16iade  it  would 
have  seemed  rational  enough. 

OflF  with  sleep,  love,  up  from  bed," 

This  fair  morn; 
See,  for  our  eyes  the  rosy  red 

New  day  is  born, 

sings  the  French  poet  beneath  his  lady's  window ; 
addii>g,  to  overcome  her  coyness — or  her  sleepi- 
ness— the  old  dominant  argument : 

Time,  that  loves  not  lovers,  wears 

Wings  swift  in  flight; 
All  our  happy  life  he  bears 

Far  in  the  nifi:ht. 
Old  and  wrinkled  on  a  day, 
Sad  and  weary,  shall  you  say, 

"Ah,  fool  was  I, 
That  took  no  pleasure  in  the  grace 
Of  the  flower  that  from  my  face 

Time  has  seen  die."* 


*Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  translation. 


In  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  the  lyric  was 
not  silenced,  only  chilled,  by  the  development  of 
the  classical  spirit  in  France,  and  the  correspond- 
ing conversion  of  England.    Its  flute  notes  were 
heard  now  and  then  amid  the  decorous  couplets 
that  delighted  well-bred  ears.     Waller  undertook 
the   reformation   of  English  verse,   and   accom- 
plished it  to  his  own  and  his  readers'   radiant 
satisfaction;  yet  Waller's  seven-year  suit  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Sidney  is  the  perfection  of  that  poetic 
love-making  which  does  not  lead,  and  is  not  ex- 
pected to  lead,  to  anything  definite  and  tangible. 
Never  were  more  charming  tributes  laid  at  the 
feet  of  indifferent  beauty;  never  was  indiflFerence 
received  with  less  concern.     Sacharissa  listened 
and  smiled.    The  world — the  august  little  world 
of  rank  and  distinction — listened  and  smiled  with 
her,  knowing  the  poems  were  written  as  much  for 
its    edification    as    for    hers;    and    Waller,    well 
pleased   with   the   audience,   nursed   his   passion 
tenderly  until   it  flowered  into  another  delicate 
blossom  of  verse.     The  situation  was  full  of  en- 
joyment while  it  lasted;  and  when  the  seven  years 
were  over.  Lady  Dorothy  married  Henry,  Lord 
Spenser,  who  never  wrote  any  poetry  at  all ;  while 
her  lover  said  his  last  good-by  in  the  most  spark- 
ling and  heart-whole  letter  ever  penned  by  in- 
constant man.     What  would  the  author  of  The 
Girdle,  and  Go,  Lovely  Rose,  have  thought  of 
Browning'^  uneasy  rapture? 

O  lyric  love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire. 

He  would  probably  have  pointed  out  the  exag- 
geration of  the  sentiment,  and  the  corresponding 
looseness  of  the  lines.  He  would  certainly  have 
agreed  with  the  verdict  of  M.  S^velinges,  had  that 
sensible  critic  uttered  it  in  his  day.  "It  is  well," 
says  M.  Sevelinges,  "that  passionate  love  is  rare. 
Its  principal  eflfect  is  to  detach  men  from  all  their 
surroundings,  to  isobte  them,  to  render  them  in- 
dependent of  the  relations  which  they  have  not 
formed  for  themselves;  and  a  civilized  society 
composed  of  lovers  would  return  infallibly  to 
misery  and  barbarism." 

Here  is  the  French  point  of  view,  expressed 
with  that  lucidity  which  the  nation  so  highly 
esteems.  Who  shall  gainsay  its  correctness  ?  But 
the  Saxon,  like  the  Teuton,  is  sentimental  to  his 
heart's  core,  and  finds  some  illusions  better  worth 
cherishing  than  truth.  It  was  an  Englishman,  and 
one  to  whom  the  epithet  "cynical"  has  been  ap- 
plied oftenest,  and  with  less  exactitude,  who 
wrote. 

When  he  was  young  as  you  are  young, 
When  he  was  young,  and  lutes  were  strun'^', 
And  love-lamps  in  the  casement  hung. 
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The  editorial   management  of  Judge  has 

passed  into  the  hands  of  R.  K.  Munkittrick. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  who  has  been 

studying  at  Oxford,  is  about  to  publish  a  collec- 
tion of  essays,  the  result  of  his  studies  on  the 
country  of  the  Pohsh  succession. 

^Among    the    conversations    with    Tolstoi 

which  M.  Paul  Boyer  has  communicated  to  Le 
Temps,  the  Russian  novelist's  opinion  of  his  great 
forerunners  in  France  is  of  especial  interest :  "Let 
no  one  talk  to  me  about  the  evolution  of  the 
novel,  let  no  one  tell  me  that  Stendhal  explains 
Balzac,  and  that,  in  his  turn,  Balzac  explains 
Flaubert.  All  that  is  an  invention  of  the  critics. 
I  love  your  French  critics  and  they  are  the  only 
ones  I  read;  all  the  same,  the  best  known  among 
them  are  a  good  forty  years  behind  in  all  that 
concerns  religious  or  social  questions;  but  their 
essays  are  well  written,  and  I  read  them  with 
pleasure.  But  that  doesn't  make  me  share  their 
ideas  on  the  line  of  succession,  Stendhal — Balzac 
— Flaubert.  Geniuses  do  not  come  in  any  such 
way  one  out  of  another;  geniuses  are  always 
born  independent." 

— Mr.  Kipling  began  working  on  Kim  eight 
years  ago;  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  novel 
with  great  pains,  re-writing  some  sections  as 
many  as  a  dozen  times. 

The  Crisis  is  already  in  its  three  hundredth 

thousand. 

Madame   Sarah   Bernhardt   has   arranged 

for  the  production  of  a  play  founded  upon  a  novel, 
as  yet  unwritten,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  of 

a  memorial  for  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan. 

A   curious   complication   of   the   Pearson- 

Hall-Caine  controversy  has  arisen:  A  Manxman 
gave  a  Douglas  bookseller  an  order  for  the  Lady's 
Magazine  for  twelve  months.  He  now  refuses 
to  pay  for  the  subscription,  contending  that  he 
ordered  the  magazine  solely  to  read  The  Eternal 
City,  and  that  when  the  story  was  stopped,  the 
Lady's  Magazine,  by  breaking  its  promise,  re- 
leased him  from  the  contract.  The  bookseller 
is  suing,  and  the  case  is  being  vigorously  de- 
fended. 

The    following    sentence    from    the    Rast 

Goftar,  a  Bengali  newspaper,  shows  the  way 
in  which  English  education  is  assimilated  by  the 
native  journalist : 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  very  wisely  took  the 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  nipped  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  bud.  by  contradicting:  another 
utterance  made  by  the  Bishop  which  led  the  people 


to  believe  that  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  India,  the  Bible  was  sought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  students  as  a  thin  end  of 
the  wedge. 

-Here  is  a  recently  published  estimate  of 


the  circulation  of  well-known  magazines:  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  probably  the  largest, 
approximating  eight  hundred  thousand  copies  a 
month.  The  publisher  of  Munsey's  claims  over 
half  a  millian.  McClure's  probably  sends  out 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies,  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  almost  as  many.  Harpers'  and  the 
Century  have  each  a  circulation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand, 
and  Scribner's  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
In  Augusta,  Maine,  there  is  published  a  magazine 
called  Comfort  that  boasts  a  bona  fide  monthly 
circulation  of  one  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies ;  not  to  speak  of  Illustrated  Good 
Stories,  with  five  hundred  thousand;  Hearth  and 
Home,  four  hundred  thousand;  Happy  Hours, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  The  Fireside 
Visitor,  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and 
The  Home  Treasury,  two  hundred  thousand.  The 
wonder  is,  Who  takes  these  papers  and  who  writes 
the  stuff  for  them? 

^Jeremiah  Curtin  believes  he  has  discovered 

a  new  Polish  novelist  in  the  person  of  Madame 
Eliza  Orzpszko,  whom  he  will  soon  introduce  to 
American  readers.  The  Argonauts,  which  Mr. 
Curtin  has  chosen  for  translation,  deals  with 
modern  life;  the  hero  is  a  great  financier,  power- 
ful in  the  world  of  affairs  but  powerless  to  control 
the  things  which  chiefly  affect  his  own  happiness. 

The  Italian  novelist  Fogazzaro  has  finished 

his  new  novel  d'Aujourd'hui.  The  plot  is  some- 
what as  follows:  A  good, man  troubled  in  con- 
science seeks  refuge  in  a  monastery.  His  con- 
fessor dissuades  him  from  carrying  out  his  plans, 
whereupon  our  hero  returns  to  the  world,  and 
marries.  His  wife  becomes  insane;  he,  then,  in 
order  to  forget  his  troubles,  dives,  first  into  pol- 
itics and  then  into  debauchery.  But  in  neither 
does  he  find  the  desired  peace,  which,  he  now 
realizes,  religion  alone  can  give  him.  Therefore, 
as  his  wife  is  dead,  he  sells  his  property  and  be- 
comes a  monk. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  Fogazzaro's  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  deny  him  a  great  power  as  a 
writer,  and  the  straightforwardness  of  his  be- 
liefs as  a  Christian  and  as  a  patriot. 

Fogazzaro,  who  well  knows  how  much  harm 
has  come  to  his  country  through  the  antagonism 
of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  realizes  also. 
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and  wishes  to  show,  that  a  union  of  the  papists 
and  anti-papists  on  the  common  ground  of  na- 
tional love  and  honor  would  considerably  increase 
the  power  of  Italy. 

As  a  Christian,  his  faith  is  unshakable,  and 
his  aim  is  to  prove  that  religion  is  not  only  beau- 
tiful, but  that  it  is  the  one  essential  component 
of  human,  as  well  as  national  life. 

Withal,  Fogazzaro  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
philosophy  of  evolution,  and  he  •  seeks  in  St. 
Augustine  a  conciliatory  ground  where  Catholi- 
cism and  evolution  may  meet. 

As  a  whole  we  shall  judge  him  in  his  own 
words,  and  say  that  he  will  be  condemned  only 
by  "those  scientists  who  are  the  farthest  away 
from  Christianity  and  by  those  Christians  who 
are  farthest  away  from  science;  that  is,  by  those 
who  know  nothing  at  all  of  at  least  one-half  the 
subject  they  discuss." 

^The  librarian  of  the  Kansas  State  Library 

in  an  official  report  bemoans  the  loss  of  many  vol- 
umes, and  reflects  quaintly  concerning  the  disease 
which  impels  mild-mannered  old  gentlemen  and 
cultured  ladies  with  bookish  leanings  to  filch. 
Cataloguing  the  missing  items,  the  librarian  con- 
cludes : 

It  seems  an  incongruous  collection  for  purposes 
of  larceny.  The  party  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  un- 
der difficulties,  who  purloined  Mr.  Young's  work 
on  The  Conduct,  Manners,  etc.,  of  the  Most  Re- 
fined Society,  will  scarcely  find  in  it  a  precedent 
for  this  act.  Dillon  on  the  Removal  of  Causes 
mif(ht  have  suggested  its  removal:  but  the  moral 
hunger  of  the  man  who  abstracted  the  Revised 
New  Testament  is  something  appalling. 

Edward   M.   Alfriend   tells   the   following 

story  in  his  Unpublished  Recollections  of  Poe,  in 
the  Literary  Era: 

Mrs.  Shelton  also  told  me  that  Poe  informed  her 
over  and  over  again  that  she  was  the  Lost  Le- 
nore  of  the  Raven;  sh^also  said  Poe  told  her  that 
she  inspired  his  poem,  Annabel  Lee.  She  said 
that  he  often  read  The  Raven  to  her,  and  she 
described  the  fire,  the  pathos,  the  intensity  with 
which  he  did  it,  saying,  "When  Edgar*'  (she  always 
spoke  of  him  as  "Edgar")  "read  The  Raven,  he 
became  so  wildly  excited  that  he  frightened  me, 
and  when  I  remonstrated  with  him,  he  replied  he 
could  not  help  it— that  it  set  his  brain  on  fire." 
Mrs.  Shelton  was  beyond  middle  age  when  I  knew 
her;  but  I  had  many  acquaintances  who  had  known 
her  in  her  youth,  and  they  all  concurred  in  describ- 
ini7  her  as  a  beautiful  girl.  I  knew  her  many  years 
before  her  death,  and  my  father,  the  late  Thomas 
M.  Alfriend,  of  Richmond,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  a  constant  visitor  at  her  house.  When  I  knew 
Mrs.  Shelton  she  had  a  lovely,  almost  saintly  face. 
Her  eyes  were  a  deep  blue,  her  hair  dark  brown, 
touched  with  gray,  her  nose  thin  and  patrician,  her 
forehead  high  and  well  developed,  her  chin  finely 
molded,  projecting  and  firm,  and  her  cheeks 
round  and  full.     Her  voice  was  very  low,  soft  and 


sweet,  her  manners  exquisitely  refined,  and  intel- 
lectually she  was  a  woman  of  education  and  force 
of  character.  Her  distinguishing  qualities  were 
gentleness  and  womanliness.  She  was  just  the 
woman  in  which  such  a  perturbed  spirit  as  that  of 
Poe  would  have  sought  rest  and  found  it.  .Poe 
told  my  father,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  that 
of  all  the  English  poets  he  preferred  Shelley,  and 
he  was  especially  fond  of  repeating  Shelley's 
Lines  to  an  Indian  Air,  which  Poe  said  was  "the 
most  exquisite  pant  of  the  very  soul  of  passion." 
My  father  often  said  of  him  that  he  always  found 
him  intellectually  the  most  fascinating  man  he  ever 
knew,  and  always  a  lovable,  charming  companion, 
except  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
when  he  would  become  coarse,  grgss,  and  vulgar. 
He  also  said  of  him  that  he  had  fits  of  the  deepest 
gloom;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  talking  to  him, 
Poe  suddenly  turned  to  him  with  his  lustrous  eyes 
full  of  anguish,  and  said,  "I  believe  God  gave  me 
a  spark  of  genius,  but  he  quenched  it  in  misery." 

-John    Forster's    house    in    Lincoln's    Inn 


Fields  is  being  demolished.  In  it  was  the  room 
described  in  Bleak  House  as  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn's  murder,  and  the  ceiling  of  "the 
pertinacious  Roman"  which  Dickens  describes  as 
pointing  down  at  the  dead  man.  It  was  in  this 
room  also  that  Dickens  began  his  reading  of  his 
own  work. 

The    Boston    Evening   Transcript   asserts 

that  Sidney  McCall,  the  author  of  Truth  Dexter, 
is  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

It   is   interesting  to  note   that   mythology 

is  not  dead  in  the  country  of  Homer.  A  perusal 
of  Greek  journals  of  the  present  day  shows  in 
their  columns  much  ambitious  literature,  some 
of  it  not  unlike  in  subject  and  style  the  work  of 
the  Rhapsodists.  We  translate  from  Pyreus 
(Athens)  for  the  benefit  of  Hellenists,  a  sketch 
by  Constantin  Prassas,  a  poet  of  the  new  Athen- 
ian school,  who  is  very  popular  with  his  country- 
men. 

A  dazzling  light  has  crossed  the  valley,  escorting 
Phcebus.  But  in  his  transit,  rapid  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  god  of  joy  and  life  appeared  to  me 
the  incarnation  of  the  terrible  god  of  battle.  For 
instead  of  the  golden  lyre,  he  carried  arms,  his 
luminous  face  flushed  with  the  haughty  expression 
of  recent  victory.  It  was  Apollo  Destroyer,  whose 
arrows  have  longe  range  and  never  miss  their  tar- 
get. But  assuaging  my  uneasiness  I  heard,  I 
thought,  the  voice  of  the  god  himself: 

"Be  not  alarmed.  Though  I  carry  a  lance  and  a 
bow,  and  though  my  light  slay  in  its  flight,  I  know 
how  to  harm  only  the  wicked;  I  surround  with 
blissful  protection  those  who  invoke  me."  .  .  . 
For  to  the  god  of  life,  whom  nothing  escapes,  ev- 
erything is  visible  and  present.  And  those  whom 
men  have  disowned  have  not  seldom  acquired  the 
gods  for  allies.  You,  harbored  in  adequate  peace, 
may  think  with  faith  of  this  god  of  light  who  sent 
to  Arion  the  dolphin  saver,  when  in  the  course  of 
his  voyage  the  waves  assailed  him.  Likewise  to 
the  shipwrecked  mortal  led  by  misfortune  into  the 
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region  of  the  unclean  harpies,  the  propitious  god 
will  know  how  to  send  in  time  his  winged  horse  to 
carry  him,  free  at  last,  to  the  spacious  regiofts  of 
azure. 

Frank   Leslie   Publishing  House   and   the 

Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company   have   formed  a 


business  alliance.  The  Leslie  concern  devotes  its 
energies  exclusively  to  the  publication  of  Leslie's 
•  Monthly,  "while  the  Stokes  Company  are  exclus- 
ively publishers  of  books.  Such  an  alliance  is 
noteworthy  as  an  illustration  of  a  new  business 
tendency. 
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Few  men  have  achieved  distinction  in  so  many 
different  fields  as  has  Egerton  Castle,  author  of 
The  Light  of  Scarthey,  The  Pride  of  Jennico,  etc. 
Only  forty-two  years  of  age,  he  has  written  half 
a  dozen  successful  novels,  several  plays,  a  book 
on  fencing  that  is  standard,  a  work  on  English 
book  plates,  has  translated  Stevenson's  Prince 
Otto  into  French,  and  has  edited  an  historical 
work.  Besides,  he  has  contributed  regularly  to 
English  periodicals,  was  in  the  English  army  for 
some  years  as  an  expert  on  submarine  mining, 
and  incidentally  since  1890  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provincial  dailies. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico,  which  was  written  in 
collaboration  with  Agnes  Castle,  his  wife,  ap- 
peared in  1897,  and  immediately  scored  a  success. 
This  is  the  first  book  in  which  Mrs.  Castle's  name 
appeared  as  co-author,  although  her  husband,  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  has  said:  "She  has  always 
been  in  varying  degrees  an  invaluable  and  in- 
variably sympathetic  collaborator,  not  only  with 
counsel  and  with  pen,  but  also  with  brush  and 
pencil.  Many  of  the  illustrations  of  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fencing,  and  of  English  Book  Plates 
are  her  handiwork." 


George  Ade,  according  to  the  Dramatic  Mir- 
ror's Chicago  correspondent,  says  that  his  birth- 
place, Indiana,  is  a  State  which  "a  man  should 
never  go  back  on — or  to."  One  day  a  Hoosier 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  noticed  how  many  bright 
people  came  from  Indiana.  *'Yes,"  replied  Mr. 
Ade,  "and  the  brighter  they  are  the  quicker  they 
come." 


Mrs.  Craigie  is  meditating  a  visit  to  America. 
At  the  present  time  she  is  at  Steeplehill  Castle, 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Mr.   Herbert   Trench,   the   author   of   Deirdre 
Wed  and  Other  Poems,  is  an  Irishman,  born  in . 
1865  at  Avoncore.     He  is  now  living  quietly  in 
London,  having,  like. so  many  English  men  of 
letters,  a  civil  appointment,  viz. :  that  of  Senior 


Examiner  at  the  Board  of  Education  at  White- 
hall.   He  spends  his  vacations  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  makes  his  home  at 
Broadalbin,  a  little  town  in  northern  New  York, 
where  he  spends  much  of  the  time  out-of-doors 
with  his  dogs  and  his  gun  and  rods. 


Maurus  Jokai  was  born  at  Comorn,  in  Hungary, 
on  February  21,  1825.  His  father,  Joseph,  a  scion 
of  the  Asva  branch  of  the  old  Calvinist  Jokay 
family,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  a  lawyer 
who  had  seen  something  of  the  world  and  loved 
art  and  letters.  His  mother  came  of  the  noble 
Pulays.  At  the  Calvinist  university  of  Papa  he 
studied  with  intense  application  and  contributed 
often  to  the  university  magazine.  After  his  grad- 
uation he  studied  law  for  three  years,  abandoning 
it,  however,  after  his  very  first  action  in  1846. 
Jokai  now  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  capital 
and  henceforth  devote  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture! In  1845  he  arrived  at  Pest;  speedily  became 
a  contributor  to  the  leading  newspapers,  and,  a 
year  later,  when  only  twenty-one,  published  his 
first  considerable  romance,  Het  Koznapok 
(Working  Days).  The  book  made  a  profound 
sensation.  The  reputation  of  the  young  author 
was  instantly  made,  the  most  notable  result  of  his 
triumph  being  his  appointment,  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  the  editorship 
of  the  leading  literary  newspaper  of  Pest,  Elet- 
kepek. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
war  in  1848  Jokai,  abandoning  literature  for  pol- 
itics, embraced  the  national  cause  with  enthusiasm 
and  served  it  with  voice,  pen,  and  sword.  In 
August  Jokai  wedded,  under  romantic  circum- 
stances, the  distinguished  actress  Rosa  Labor- 
falvi,  a  highly  gifted  woman  of  good  family,  eight 
years  his  senior.  Together  they  faced  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war  which  resulted  so 
disastrously  to  Hungary.  For  a  time  Jokai's  life 
was  in  actual  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to  efface 
himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye, 
the  first  books  which  he  published  after  his  re- 
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turn  to  the  capital,  A  Bujdoso  Napoja  (Journal 
of  a  Fugitive)  and  Forradalma  Csatakepei  (Bat- 
tle-pictures of  the  Revolution),  both 'of  them 
Composed  in  the  sylvan  solitudes  of  Borsod,  ap- 
pearing pseudonymously  under  the  name  of  his 
dog,  Sajo. 

During  the  twelve  terrible  years  immediately 
following  the  revolution,  when  Hungary  was  de- 
graded into  a  mere  appanage  of  the  Austrian 
Crown,  Jokai,  almost  single-handed  and  in  the 
face  of  appalling  difficulties,  devoted  himself  to 
the  noble  task  of  keeping  the  national  spirit  alive 
and  encouraging  his  countrymen  patiently  to  wait 
for-  better  days.  During  this  period  he  turned 
out  seven  volumes  a  year,  and  edited  at  the  same 
time  two  literary  and  two  comic  papers.  Much 
of  the  work  thus  accomplished  is  of  permanent 
value  and  comprises  some  of  his  noblest  crea- 
tions, e.  g.,  the  great  historical  romances  Erdely 
Aranykora  (Golden  Age  of  Transylvania),  with 
its  continuation  Torok  Vilag  Magyarorszagon 
(Turks  in  Hungary),  Feher  Rozsa  (White 
Rose),  A  Janicsarok  Vegnapjai  (Last  Days  of 
the  Janissaries),  etc.,  novels  of  old  Magyar  social 
life  and  manners,  e.  g.,  Egy  Magyar  Nabob  (An 
Hungarian  Nabob)  with  its  continuation  Kar- 
pathy  Zoltan  (Zoltan  Karpathy),  Szomoru  Napok 
(Dark  Days),  and  A  Regi  Jo  Tablabiruk  (The 
Good  Old  Magistrates) ;  brilliant  phantasies  such 
as  Oceania,  and  the  beautiful  collection  of  short 
tales  in  ten  volumes  entitled  Jokai  Mor  Deka- 
meronja   (Maurus  Jokai's  Decameron). 

During  the  transitional  period  ( 1861-67),  Jokai 
began  his  political  career.  He  sat  in  every  Diet; 
immediately  established  his  reputation  as  a  skilful 
debater;  and  founded  and  edited  the  newspaper, 
Hon,  as  the  organ  of  the  Moderate  Liberal  Party. 
Yet  amidst  the  stress  of  this  intense  and  manifold 
political  activity,  Jokai  actually,  between  1861  and 
1866,  found  time  to  write  no  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  volumes  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances, besides  several  plays  and  educational 
works.  To  this  period  belongs  Jokai's  best  social 
navel,  Az  uj  Foldesur  (The  New  Landlord),  the 
first  novel  of  his  translated  into  English;  Fekete 
Gyemantok  (Black  Diamonds)  ;  the  incomparable 
Az  Arany  Ember  (A  Man  of  Gold)  ;  Egy  az 
Istcn  (God  is  One);  A  Szep  Mikhai  (Pretty 
Michal),  that  terrible  and  vivid  tragedy  of  seven- 
teenth-century life  in  Transylvania ;  Szabadsag  a 
h6  alatt  (Freedom  under  the  Snow),  an  histori- 
cal romance  temp.  Alexander  L  of  Russia;  A 
Jovo  Szazad  Rjgenye  (The  Romance  of  the 
Coming  Century) ;  Rab  Raby,  and  many  more. 

Since  the  death  of  his  first  wife  (1886),  Jokai 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  quitted  public  life.  It 
was  feared  at  first  that  this  terrible  bereavement 


would  overwhelm  him>  but  he  sought  and  found 
distraction  in  strenuous  literary  work,  adding  be- 
tween 1886  and  1899  fifty  fresh  volumes  to  his 
already  enormous  store,  including  A  Tengerszemii 
Holgy  (Eyes  Like  the  Sea),  and  A  Sarga  Rosza 
(The  Yellow  Rose)  in  1893,  pronounced  by  the 
great  critic,  Zoltan  Beothy,  to  be  one  of  the 
abiding  ornaments  of  the  national  literature. 
He  is  still  a  Member  of  Parliament,  but  he  never 
speaks  now,  and  takes  little  interest  in  politics. 
In  1894  the  whole  kingdom  united  to  do  honor  to 
the  Nestor  of  Magyar  writers  by  celebrating  his 
golden  jubilee  as  a  national  festival.  Jokai's  sec- 
ond marriage,  with  the  young  actress,  Miss  Ida 
Nagy,  is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  call  for  comment. 


Maurice^  Maeterlinck  is  engaged  upon  a  three- 
act  play,  the  scene  being  an  Italian  city,  the  time 
the  fifteenth  century. 


Mrs.  Meynell,  whose  portrait  is  our  frontis- 
piece and  illustrations  of  whose  verse  appear  in 
this  number,  has  reached  this  country.  She  comes 
to  lecture  in  San  Francisco  and  in  certain  Ameri- 
can colleges  on  The  Transition  Period  in  Poetry 
from  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Mrs.  Meynell  will  write  for  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  her  impressions  of  American  life  and 
scenery. 


Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel,  according  to  the  Voss- 
ische  Zeitung,  has  published  a  declaration  in 
which  he  states  that  he  cannot  undertake  any 
more  public  lectures  or  addresses,  not  only  on 
account  cff  his  failing  health  and  advanced  years, 
but  also  because  he  wishes  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  completion  of  the  im- 
portant works  whidh  he  has  on  hand. 


A  London  editor  has  been  investigating  the 
rate  at  which  various  English  authors  compose. 
According  to  him  Robert  Barr,  T.  Frankfort 
Moore  and  W.  L.  Alden  write  four  thousand 
words  a  day ;  "John  Strange  Winter"  writes  from 
three  to  four  thousand,  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
half  as  much;  Max  Pemberton  writes  fifteen 
hundred  words  a  day  and  William  le  Queux  about 
the  same  number.  Mr.  Crockett  has  done  as 
much  as  five  thousand  words  a  day,  while  Mrs. 
Craigie  rarely  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty 
words  a  day. 


Miss  Florence  Wilkinson,  author  of  The 
Strength  of  the  Hills,  was  born  at  Tarrytown-on- 
the-Hudson,  and  lived  there  until  1893,  when  she 
went  with  her  father  to  Chi  Ago.  Miss  Wilkinson 
was  associated  for  some  time  with  Miss  Addam 
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of  Hull  House  who  afterward  for  a  brief  period 
was  in  Miss  Julia  Marlowe's  company.  She  has 
written  also  The  Lady  of  the  Flag  Flowers  and 
one  or  two  one-act  plays. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  was  evidently  a  little  an- 
noyed by  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  one  of 
our  contemporaries  setting  forth  that  a  party 
of  pilgrims  "found  that  the  Wessex  country  was 
not  intrinsically  romantic  and  beautiful  but  could 
only  move  as  viewed  through  the  illusions  pro- 
duced by  the  novelist."  Mr.  Hardy,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Sphere  (London),  says: 

This  statement  is  rather  unfair  to  Wessex,  and, 
indeed,  quite  inaccurate,  as  will  be  evident  when 
it  is  explained  that  the  party  of  visitors  did  not 
go  near  the  "intrinsically  romantic"  spots  imper- 
fectly described  in  the  novels,  but,  like  almost  all 
tourists,  adhered  for  the  most  part  to  the  London 
highway  and  the  branch  highway  passing  through 
the  heath  district,'  which  is  rather  impressive  and 
lonely  than  "romantic"  or  "beautiful."  Had  they, 
for  instance,  visited  Shaston  or  Shaftesbury,  Bull- 
barrow,  Nettlecombe  Tout,  Dogberry  Hill,  High 
Stoy,  Cross  in  Hand,  Bubb  Down  Hill,  Toller 
Down,  Wynyard's  Gap,  and  a  dozen  other  such 
places  for  inland  scenery,  and  the  coast  cliffs  be- 
tween Swanage  and  Lyme  Regis  for  marine,  such 
a  remark  could  not  have  been  made.  But  then, 
most  of  these  spots  lie  miles  out  of  the  regular 
way,  and  few  of  them  can  be  reached  except  on 
foot.  The  pilgrims  were  not  absent  from  London 
much  more  than  twelve  hours  altogether,  return- 
ing there  the  same  evening;  and  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  see  the  recesses  of  this  county  in  such 
a  manner,  not  to  mention  those  adjoining. 

Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler  is  very  fond 
of  sermons.  She  reads  all  she  can  lay  hands 
on  and  likes  to  hear,  she  declares,  good  long  ones 
preached.  She  was  delighted  the  other  day  at 
hearing  a  bishop  quote  her  from  the  pulpit.  Miss 
Fowler  once  introduced  a  sermon  into  one  of 
her  novels.  Although  she  eventually  cut  it  out,  it 
was  not  lost  to  the  world,  for  a  clergyman,  a 
friend  of  hers,  preached  it  in  church. 


Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  the  biographer  of  Stev- 
enson, was  born  in  Chelsea,  England,  in  1858. 
His  father  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  being  a  distinguished  statistician, 
president  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Sur- 
geon-General in  the  army,  and  Honorary  Physi- 
cian to  the  Queen.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  gentleman,  George  Prentice,  Esquire, 
of  Armagh.  Mr.  Balfour  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  then  at  Oxford,  where  his  college 
was  Worcester.  He  took  his  degree  in  1882. 
After  leaving  Oxford  Mr!  Balfour  spent  a  winter 
at  Stuttgart  and  two  years  later  was  called  to  the 
English  bar.     Like   Stevenson  himself,   he  paid 


less  attention  to  his  practise  than  to  literature, 
and  like  him  also  indulged  in  much  foreign  travel, 
visiting  the  United  States,  France,  Italy  and 
Spain.  In  1891  he  started  for  the  far  East, 
spending  some  time  in  Egypt,  in  India  and  in 
Japan,  passing  to  Honolulu  and  the  South  Seas. 
On  the  invitation  of  Stevenson  he  went  on  to 
Samoa,  met  the  author  for  the  first  time,  and 
entered  upon  a  friendship  with  him  such  as  is 
seldom  attained  except  after  years  of  intimacy. 
The  tie  of  blood  betwen  them  counted  for  a 
good  deal  with  the  Scottish  author.  From  that 
time  forth  Mr.  Balfour  made  Vailima  his  home, 
learning  the  language  of  the  natives,  exploring 
the  islands  and,  except  for  a  visit  to  Australia  and 
a  brief  return  to  England  (on  which  journey 
Stevenson  went  with  him  as  far  as  Honolulu), 
staying  in  Samoa. 


The  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon,  the  well-known 
writer  on  scientific  themes,  a  considerable  amount 
of  whose  work  has  recently  appeared  in  Current 
Literature,  relates  his  autobiography  in  a  recent 
London  paper.  Mr.  Bacon's  father  was  a  vicar 
in  Berkshire.  From  his  very  earliest  days  the  boy 
was  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind.  He  went  in  for 
the  making  of  fireworks.  Charles  Kingsley  stirred 
him  up  to  a  serious  interest  in  science.  Kingsley 
used  to  come  and  stay  with  the  Bacons.  Mr. 
Bacon  says  Kingsley  would  take  him  on  his  knee 
and  tell  him  how  great  was  his  love  for  animals; 
then  he  used  to  go  and  fish  all  the  next  day.  The 
child  could  not  reconcile  Kingsley's  theories  and 
his  practise.  Mr.  Bacon  thought  of  the  army  at 
one  time,  but  gave  up  the  idea  with  pleasure 
when  he  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Cambridge.  In 
1870  he  took  orders  and  began  to  lead  the  life 
of  an  English  clergyman.  Along  in  the  7o*s  the 
press  was  full  of  what  to  young  Bacon  were  the 
most  fascinating  articles  on  scientific  subjects. 
The  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Tyndall's 
Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion  profoundly  interested 
him.  Scientific  study  became  his  great  pleasure 
and  chief  avocation.  One  of  his  uncles  was  a 
great  chum  of  Tyndall  and  made  a  balloon  ascent 
with  Green  the  aeronaut.  In  1888  Mr.  Bacon 
himself  made  an  ascent.  Since  that  time  a  large 
part  of  his  practical  scientific  work  has  been  in 
connection  with  ballooning. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  is  said  to  be  in  poor  health. 


The  late  John  Fiske,  like  many  another  phi- 
losopher, had  no  business  ability.  He  was  so 
annoyed  indeed  with  details  'concerning  contracts 
and  things  of  the  sort  that  finally  he  made  an 
arrangement  with  his  publishers  by  which,  to  the 
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simplification- of  his  life  and  his  relief  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  thought  for  the  morrow,  he 
agreed  to  let  them  have  everything  he  wrote  (a 
minimum  of  production  being  fixed),  the  pub- 
lishers on  their  part  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  defi- 
nite annual  income  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


The  world  of  scholarship  has  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott, 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  after  a  life  of  en- 
durance which  may  well  be  called  heroic.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  paralysis  laid  Mr.  Abbott  literally 
on  his  back,  yet  he  did  his  work  as  a  college 
student  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  summer,  term 
and  carried  on  besides  an  amount  of  scholastic 
and  literary  work  which  might  have  appalled  a 
man  of  robust  health.  He  had  few  contemporaries 
of  equal  classical  attainments.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Greece,  an  important  monogram  on  Peri- 
cles, a  commentary  on  Herodotus,  besides  editing 
Sophocles  and  the  collection  of  essays  called  Hel- 
lenica;  he  collaborated  on  the  life  of  the  late 
Master  of  Balliol  and  was  the  author  of  much 
graceful  Greek  verse.  He  was  a  man  of  chas- 
tened'and  sympathetic  spirit,  even-tempered  and 
cheerful  in  spite  of  his  life-long  affliction. 


When  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  was  twelve 
years  old  she  read  in  one  of  the  magazines  an 
article  entitled,  "Have  We  a  Dauphin?"  The 
author  attempted  to  show  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  XVL  did  not  die  in  the  Temple,  the  victim 
of  his  country's  revolution,  but  was  removed  be- 
tween two  days  and  brought  to  America.  Here 
he  was  given  -into  the  keeping  of  Thomas  Will- 
iams, a  half-breed  who  lived  with  his  tribe  near 
Lake  George.  The  boy  was  named  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, but  the  Indians  called  him  "Lazarre."  The 
author  of  this  entertaining  article  had  convinced 
himself  that  a  dauphin  had  found  a  home  in 
America,  and  he  had  little  trouble  in  inspiring  his 
youthful  reader  with  a  like  confidence.  The 
romantic  story  made  a  deep  impression  on  her 
girlish  mind,  the  little  prince  became  her  Prince 
Charming,  her  fairy  playfellow.  She  grew  to 
know  him,  she  talked  of  him  and  to  him. 

Several  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  arti- 
cle Mrs.  Catherwood  spent  a  summer  in  north- 
western New  York.  There  she  found  many  traces 
of  the  lost  dauphin,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
definite  idea  of  writing  a  story  around  this  legend, 
or  fact  as  she  believed  it  to  be,  first  came  to  her. 
Other  work  claimed  immediate  precedence,  how- 


ever, but  she  never  lost  sight  of  her  little  prince 
nor  wavered  in  her  determination  to  put  him  into 
romance.  ,  ^  J 

One  day  several  years  ago,  when  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Mrs.  Catherwood  happened  to  call  on  two 
elderly  maiden  ladies,  and  they  displayed  some 
old  books,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  great  reverence, 
they  belonged  to  the  dauphin. 

The  memory  of  her  Prince  Charming  rushed 
back  upon  her.  She  asked  many  questions,  and 
learned'  that  there  were  men  in  Green  Bay  who 
remembered  having  seen  Eleazer  Williams;  that 
there  were  women  there  who  possessed  costly 
articles  of  bric-a-brac  that  had  been  sent  him 
from  France.  The  site  of  a  cabin,  once  his,  was 
pointed  out  to  her.    It  overlooks  the  Fo^f  River. 

The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  rekindled  the 
fire  of  her  determination  to  write  the  story  of  the 
little  French  prince  who  was  brought  to  America, 
probably  to  die,  but  wlro  lived  to  be  a  loyal  and 
a  useful  citizen.  And  so  the  story,  Lazarre,  was 
written. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  is  a  Western  woman.  Her 
home  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  in  Chicago. 
She  has  written  ever  since  she  can  remember, 
and  has  published  many  delightful  books.  Writ- 
ing to  a  friend  recently,  Mrs.  Catherwood  gave 
thus  characteristically  her  autobiography: 

I  don't  remember  when  I  was  born  into  a  writ- 
ing world,  but  do  remember  struggling  to  my  feet 
with  Dollard  (The  Romance  of  Dollard,  1889).  A 
long  period  of  toddling  followed,  diversified  by 
many  bumps. 

My  dolls  wel*e  a  lady  (The  Lady  of  St.  John, 
1891),  a  white  islander  (A  White  Islander,  1893). 
a  buckskin  darling  named  Tonty  (The  Story  of 
Tonty,  1896),  a  maid  in  armor  named  Jeanne 
(Days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  1897).  I  built  a  mud 
village  and  called  it  Kaskaskia  (Old  Kaskaskia, 
1893).  I  played  chase  Saint-Castin  (The  Chase 
of  St.  Castin,  1894),  and  liked  to  hear  stories 
about  Mackinac  (Mackinac  and  Lake  Stories,  1899), 
or  the  swamp.  All  the  time  I  grew  with  the  spirit 
of  an  Illinois  town. 

^  Progressing  from  grade  to  grade  in  school, 
weeping  over  my  figures,  alas! — but  hugging  my 
history  books,  even  when  the  fashion  came  about 
to  grin  at  them — 

I  met  my  fate. 

His  name  is  Lazarre  (Lazarre,  1901). 

Nothing  further  need  be  said. 

For  all  that  could  be  said  would  sound  like  fool- 
ishness to  people  who  never  fell  in  love — never 
scratched  the  beloved's  name  on  their  slates — 
never  realized  the  majesty  of  an  American  king. 


Suzanne  Antrobus,  the  author  of  The  King's 
Messenger,  is  a  well-known  figure  in  Detroit  so- 
cial circles.  She  is  the  wife  of  Albert  A.  Robin- 
son of  that  city  and  the  daughter  of  John  Antro- 
bus, the  artist.     She  was  born  in  New  Orleans 
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and  was  educated  in  a  convent  there,  but  after 
her  marriage  she  came  North  to  Detroit.  She 
has  always  retained  her  love  for  the  South  and 
never  allows  a  year  to  go  by  without  spending 
several  months  in  and  around  New  Orleans.  How 
deeply  she  has  been  impressed  by  the  color  and 
glamour  of  Louisiana  life  is  reflected  in  the  pages 
of  The  King's  Messenger,  and  the  descriptive 
passages  are  redolent  with  Southern  atmosphere. 
The  King's  Messenger  is  her  first  novel,  but  it 
will  not  be  her  last,  as  she  has  already  mapped 
out  a  new  story,  also  of  Southern  life  and  char- 
acter, which  may  possibly  see  the  light  next  year. 


Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  whose  Tristram  of 
Blent  is  in  some  degree  a  surprise  to  those  who 
know  only  his  extravagant  romances,  is  thirty- 
eight  years  old  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  where 
his  college  was  Balliol,  and  where  he  took  a  first 
in  classics  and  "Lit  Hum."  He  is  a  barrister  by 
profession,  though  he  has  not  practised  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  His  first  attempt  at  fiction  was 
made  eleven  years  ago  with  A  Man  of  Mark. 


A  year  later  he  published  Father  Stafford,  a  poor 
story,  but  not  a  bad  character  study.  This  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Witte's  Widow,  Sport  Royal, 
A  Change  of  Air,  and  Half  a  Hero.  Sport  Royal 
gave  a  hint  of  the  extremely  popular  romantic 
field  exploited  in  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  The 
God  in  the  Car,  his  next  book,  and  the  one  he 
himself  considers  his  best,  foreshadowed  the  more 
serious  writing  to  which  he  seems  now  to  have 
devoted  his  powers.  The  Dolly  Dialogues, 
Phroso,  and  The  King's  Mirror  are  as  different 
from  his  other  books  and  from  each  other  as 
possible,  while  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonia, 
Comedies  of  Courtship,  The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra,  and  Rupert  of  Hentzau  are  in  the  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  vein;  Simon  Dale  is  a  historical  ro- 
mance. Last  year  Mr.  Hawkins  came  out  with 
Quisante,  the  book  which  some  have  believed  to 
reveal  the  influence  of  Henry  James  upon  the 
author,  though  it  is  happily  free  from  the  mon- 
strous verbal  tortuosities  to  which  the  author 
of  The  Sacred  Fount  is  given.  Tristram  of  Blent 
is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  His   Latest  Book 


In  the  developments  of  a  literature,  no  less 
than  in  other  developments  of  social  or  political 
life,  the  reactionist  movement  is  a  phase  of 
growth  or  decay  of  which  contemporary  opinion 
can  least  estimate  the  force  or  predict  the  abid- 
ing influence.  The  utmost  criticism  may  hazard 
with  safety  is  to  analyze  the  works  of  the  leaders 
of  such  literary  movements,  and  to  discriminate, 
if  possible,  how  far  their  sentiment  is  genuinely 
reactionary  in  the  sense  x>i  a  living-revival  of  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  coun- 
terfeit of  reaction — a  resuscitation  only  of  forms 
and  methods  of  language  under  whose  arbitrarily 
adopted  guise,  mystical  or  symbolical,  the  spirit 
of  the  present  emphasizes  its  povelty,  the  "moder- 
nite"  of  to-day's  fashion,  in  spiritual  plagiarisms 
of  dead  centuries. 

M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  represents  a  foremost 
school  of  reaction:  the  school  of  the  modern 
mystic.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  its 
ideas  in  ethics,  its  methods  in  art,  an  interpreter 
of  the  contrary  currents  which  thread  themselves 
through  the  broad  tide  of  scientific  materialism. 

The  prose  volumes  in  which  he  has  set  forth 
his  attitude  of  mind  toward  life,  belief  and  morals 
have  been  widely  read  even  by  those  to  whom  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  of  M.  Maeterlinck's 
elected  masters  in  mysticism — Ruysbroeck  I'Ad- 


mirable  and  Friedrich  van  Hardenberg  (Novalis) 
— are  equally  alien  both  as  modes  of  thought  and 
as  modes  of  feeling.  As  a  playwright  he  has 
become  the  accepted  exponent  of  a  dramatic,  or 
rather  of  a  dramatically  pictorial  art,  for  his 
dramas  are  dramas  of  imagination,  not  action, 
ostensibly  founded  upon  a  basis  of  transcendental 
mysticism,  and  expressed  in  the  figures  and  meta- 
phors of  the  modern  symbolist.  In  two  volumes 
he  has  translated  fragments  of  the  writings — the 
remote  religious  and  devotional  works  of  the 
Catholic  ascetic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
secular  mysticism,  metaphysical  and  spiritual,  of 
the  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth — of  Ruysbroeck 
and  Novalis.  From  these,  and  from  other  sources 
akin  to  these,  he  has  evolved,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  popularized,  a  scheme  of  metaphys- 
ical idealism,  colored  by  an  imaginative  intellec- 
tual sensuality. 

"Many  thoughts  are  too  delicate  to  be  thought, 
many  more  to  be  spoken,"  Novalis,  who,  perhaps, 
of  all  men  came  nearest  to  the  expression  of  the 
impossible,  avowed  openly,  and  M.  Maeterlinck 
re-echoes  the  assertion,  "II  n'est  pas  possible  de 
parler  clairement  de  ces  choses."  If  the  inaccessi- 
ble and  secret  wisdom  transcending  reason  and 
understanding,  coming  only  as  a  special  revela- 
tion to  the  illuminated,  eludes  all  verbal  formulas, 
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we  may  still  investigate  what  growths — healthful 
or  poisonous,  good  or  evil — germinate  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  light  which  surrounds  the  chosen 
spirit.  We  cannot  pretend  to  see  the  feet  of  the 
forerunners  of  mystic  thought — the  feet  of  mes- 
sengers who  pass  in  the  night — but  we  may  track 
the  footprints  left  on  earth  and  snow  and  sand, 
and  divine  in  their  direction  a  goal.  And  whether 
such  analysis  incline  us  to  echo  the  applause  of 
those  docile  disciples  who  descry  in  M.  Maeter- 
linck the  apostle  of  a  new  creed  of  emotional 
morals,  or  whether  it  tend  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  inarticulately  but  resentfully  detect 
in  his  writings — to  use  a  harsh  term — an  element 
of  philosophic  charlatanism,  from  either  point  of 
view  it  may  readily  be  conceded  that,  as  apostle 
or  charlatan  of  mysticism,  he  isv  amongst  con- 
temporary writers,  almost  its  foremost  literary 
artist.     .     .     . 

With  respect  to  life,  M.  Maeterlinck's  point  of 
view  differs  necessarily  from  that  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  past.  Man,  to  the  mediaeval  Christian, 
was  an  exile;  earth,  his  place'of  banishment;  the 
body,  a  hindrance  if  not  an  enemy;  and  unregen- 
erated  human  nature,  an  inheritance  of  certain 
perdition.  For  him,  whatever  had  been  their  pri- 
mary virtue,  the  Fall  (even  mystically  inter- 
preted) had  radically  contaminated  the  natural 
and  physical  instincts  of  humanity,  and  mysti- 
cism found  its  recruits  mainly  amongst  those  men 
and  women  who,  steeped  in  the  heroic  traditions 
of  the  ascetic  life,  repudiated  not  only  those  in- 
dulgences generally  prohibited  by  all  Christians, 
but  likewise  the  most  innocent  of  earthly  affec- 
tions and  secular  joys,  repressing,  with  the  stren- 
uous endeavors  of  their  will,  every  craving,  every 
need  of  manhood  and  womanhood  of  which  God 
might  not  be  claimed  as  the  source,  the  center 
and  the  goal.  In  the  religious  philosophy  of 
German  Protestantism,  mysticism,  retaining  its 
associations  with  the  moral  laws  of  Christianity, 
made  its  first  descent  from  the  ascetic  life,  and, 
discarding  the  purely  religious  garb,  entered  upon 
a  more  varied  and  secular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  more 
domestic  phase.  It  assumed,  with  Novalis,  so  far 
as  the  life  of  earth  was  concerned,  a  more  human 
aspect.  A  sunny  friendliness  is  the  general  char- 
acteristic of  his  references  to  all  growths  of  the 
earth.  Nature  around  is  sacred  to  him  in  her 
unfathomable  mysteries,  dear  to  him  as  healing 
and  solace,  the  home  whose  doors  always  stand 
open  for  who  will  to  enter.  Men,  like  spoilt 
children  fearing  their  father,  may  turn  to  her  and  , 
seek  "un  refuge  pres  de  leur  mere."  In  the  half- 
fantastic  language  of  his  romance  he  has  made 
his  old  gardener-sage  the  spokesman  of  that  earth 
love  which  is   so  clear  a   feature   in   art  when 


present  in  its  spontaneous  sincerity,  and  shows  so 
poor  a  countenance  when  forced  and  counterfeit. 
The  plants  are  for  him  the  direct  speech  of  the 
earth;  each  new  leaf,  each  marvelous  blossom, 
is  some  secret  upspringing,  which,  as  it  cannot 
quicken  to  love  and  desire,  as  it  cannot  transmute 
itself  into  words,  becomes  a  mute,  tranquil  plant. 

If  in  some  solitary  place  one  finds  such  a  flower 
is  it  not  as  if  it  illuminated  all  round,  and  is  it  not 
there  where  the  small,  winged  voices  most  willing- 
ly abide?  Well  might  he  that  sees  weep  for  joy, 
and,  severed  from  the  world,  set  hands  and  feet  in 
the  earth  to  strike  root  there,  and  never  more 
abandon  that  happy  companionship.  .  .  .  Over 
the  whole  dry  land  this  green  coverlet  of  love  is 
outspread.  With  each  spring  it  is  renewed,  and  its 
strange   inscription  is  read  only  by  the   Beloved. 

.  .  .  Ever  he  reads,  and  is  not  satiated  with 
reading  nnd  daily  beholds  therein  new  revelations. 
This  eternal  joy  is  the  hidden  spell  which  the 
earth's  surface  holds  for  the  feet  of  men,  while 
it  solves  the  riddle  of  life,  and  men  henceforth 
divine  whence  the  rpad  comes  and  whither  it 
goes. 

With  M.  Maeterlinck,  mysticism  in  respect  to 
life  has  entered  upon  a  different  phase.  The  uni- 
form impression  left  upon  the  reader,  despite  the 
tranquil  philosophy  of  the  volume  which  we  may 
accept  as  representing  his  latest  convictions,  is 
that  of  a  profound,  passive  and  acquiescent  melan- 
choly. 

As  concerns  the  balance  of  joy  and  grief,  there 
can  be  but  little  question  which  way  it  leads. 
Although  M.  Maeterlinck  starts  with  an  initial 
assumption  that  man  is  meant  for  happiness  as 
the  body  for  health  ('Thumanite  est  faite  pour 
etre  heureuse")  the  intention  of  creation  has 
proved  hitherto  abortive.  And,  when  passing 
from  his  considerations  of  "sagesse,"  destiny, 
calamity  and  misfortune,  he  treats  of  the  nature 
of  happiness,  -in  spite  orf  his  unfailing  felicity 
of  expression  M.  Maeterlinck  cannot  convince 
his  readers  that  he  is  at  home  with  his  subject. 
Happiness,  although  its  root-source  may  indeed 
lie  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  wisdom,  must,  by  the 
test  of  general  experience,  find  its  daily  aliment 
in  little  things.  M.  Maeterlinck's  happiness 
ignores  such  irrational  aliments,  and  in  so  doing 
divests  itself  of  its  buoyancy,  its  freshness  and  its 
youth.  "Etre  heureux,  c*est  d'avoir  depasse  Tin- 
quietude  du  bonheur"  is  a  typical  article  of  his 
creed  of  joy.  For  him  happiness  is  resignation, 
it  is  quietude,  it  is  consolation,  it  is  the  negation 
of  sadness  and  unrest,  the  acquiescence  that  an- 
nuls the  pain  of  disillusion,  the  calm  of  the  wreck 
which  has  reached  the  shore. 

And,  all  the  while,  neither  glad  nor  yet  sorry 
— for  nothing  can  cast  a  shadow  where  the  light 
burns  from  within — the  ultimate  allwise-  soul,  im- 
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maculate  as  snow,  sits  in  the  silence  which  is 
her  voice,  while  the  tortured  tides  of  life,  loves, 
hates,  sins,  despairs,  hopes  and  desires  surge 
round  her  throne.  And  soul  with  soul  holds  com- 
munion in  those  moments  "ou  les  ames  se  touch- 
ent  et  savent  tout  sans  que  Ton  ait  besoin  de 
remuer  les  levres,"  and  each  soul,  from  amongst 
all  souls,  chooses  with  close-shut  lips  its  elect 
fellowship.  The  hands  of  man  or  woman  touch, 
their  voices  speak  one  with  another,  their 
hearts  beat  in  accord,  but,  beneath  and  beyond, 
the  hands  of  the  soul  are  outstretched  to  accept 
or  reject,  according  to  far  other  rules  and  in 
fulfilment  of  far  other  decrees.  It  seeks  no  con- 
fidant in  the  bodily  senses  or  affections;  men  live 
with  but  dim  cognizance  of  its  loves,  its  gifts  or 
its  denials;  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  body 
are,  again  to  quote  Novalis,  merely  the  sensations 
of  the  sours  dreams.  Arbitrary  and  absolute,  it 
cherishes  what  man  refuses,  and  knits  its  own 
bonds  in  regions  where  the  heart,  the  reason  and 
the  senses  tread  only  as  alien  guests. 

So  the  two  destinies,  of  which  life  embodies 
the  action  and  counteraction,  are  brought  into 
juxtaposition — the  one  whose  abode  is  silence, 
the  other  which  dwells  in  the  realm  of  sound. 
And  life  sways  for  ever  between  that  silence  and 
that  sound — a  silence  where  all  things  infinite  are^ 
made  known,  a  sound  where  all  things  infinite 
are  forgotten. 


Much  has  been  written  about  bees  since  Aris- 
totle more  than  twenty-two  centuries  ago  devoted 
to  the  study  of  them  a  portion  of  his  marvelous 
genius.  Science  has  ever  |pund  in  them  one  of 
the  most  baffling  of  nature's  mysteries;  poets, 
like  Virgil,  have  seen  in  their  civic  virtues  the 
themes  of  song;  moralists  have  held  up  their 
industry  and  foresight  as  example  to  the  very 
"lords  of  creation*';  and  humorous  philosophic 
political-economists  have  made  them  the  medium 
of  such  galling  wit  that  the  powers  that  be  have 
risen  in  their  might  and  consigned  the  obnoxious 
volumes  to  the  flames  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Bernard  de 
Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Bees.  There  is  some- 
thing in  Maeterlinck's  book*  that  recalls  all  these 
phases  of  the  lore  of  the  Amazonian  democracy, 
a  true  democracy,  although  headed  by  a  "queen," 
a  democracy  in  which  the  virgin  workers  rule 
their  nominal  sovereign,  and  in  which  luxurious 
males  are  tolerated  for  a  season.  Maeterlinck 
has  covered  the  whole  ground  of  previous  bee 


♦The  Life  of  the  Bee.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck; 
translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Price  $1.40. 


literature.  His  careful  experiments  and  accurate 
observations  place  him  firmly  in  the  ranks  of  men 
of  science. 

The  author  does  not  intend  the  book  to  be  an 
encyclopedic  account  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
Apis  mellifica  and  its  congeners,  nor  does  he 
propose  to  give  us  a  practical  manual  on  bee- 
keeping, although  there  are  many  suggestions 
and  records  of  experiences  that  will  forward 
success  in  this. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  is  very  simple,  but  it  is 
perfect.  Maeterlinck  first  tells  us  where  we  may 
find  corroboration  of  his  statements,  if  we  need 
it;  where  we  may  learn  encyclopedic  knowledge 
as  to  the  anatomy  and  structure  of  the  bee ;  where 
we  can  find  technical  assistance  in  their  manage- 
ment; and  then  places  us  before  a  hive.  He  next 
deals  with  the  life-history  of  the  bee,  beginning,  as 
is  fitting,  with  the  swarm  by  which  a  new  colony 
is  established.  The  colony  having  been  founded, 
there  follows  a  description  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  the  building  of  the  cells  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hive.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  life 
of  each  individual,  from  the  deposition  of  the 
egg  to  the  flight  into  the  open  air  in  search  of 
honey.  Next  we  are  told  about  the  peculiar  treat- 
ment of  the  prospective  successors  to  the  dignity  of 
queen,  their  habits,  their  rivalry  and  appointment 
to  office  by  a  sort  of  universal  suffrage.  After  this 
comes  the  most  important  even  in  the  life  of  the 
leader  of  the  hive,  the  nuptial  flight,  and  the 
single  act  of  impregnation  from  which  ^he  future 
generations  are  to  spring.  When  this  is  over, 
that  strange  process  of  slaughtering  the  males  fol- 
lows, as  a  preparation  for  the  rigors  of  winter, 
during  which  ail  operations  cease,  to  be  renewed 
in  spring,  when  another  swarming  will  take  place. 
Thus  the  whole  cycle  of  the  hive  is  fulfilled,  and 
the  author  rests  with  a  dissertation  on  The 
Progress  of  the  Race.  In  each  stage  of  the  his- 
tory all  those  peculiarities  which  have  made  bees 
one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  nature  are 
dwelt  upon  with  vividness  and  accuracy  of  de- 
scription and  a  freshness  that  renders  the  interest 
absorbing. 

Maeterlinck  moralizes  philosophically,  and  at 
times  even  didactically,  on  the  industry,  the 
thrift  and  the  self-sacrifice  shown  by  the  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth  whose  sole  sphere  of  action  is 
their  own  hive  and  who  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  foreign  diplomacy.  He  launches  forth  occa- 
sionally into  musings  on  similitudes  and  analogies 
which  in  their  bearings  closely  affect  the  human 
race.  It  is  this  very  composite  form  that  makes 
the  volume  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  books 
and  one  to  be  kept  at  hand  for  the  restful  hours 
of  meditation. 
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Anthony  Hope's  Latest 


It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil 
the  fun  of  reading  Tristram 
of  Blent^  by  telling  the  story  in  advance,  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  review  the  book  without  talking 
chiefly  about  the  plot — for  Anthony  Hope's  latest, 
while  not  in  the  exciting  Prisoner-of-Zenda  strain, 
is  a  book  whose  diverting  character  arises  largely 
from  family  entanglements  and  manifold  com- 
plications of  every  sort.  On  another  page  of  this 
number  is  printed  a  list  of  Mr.  Hawkins*  books, 
showing  the  wide  variety  in  his  work.  Tristram 
of  Blent  strikes  us  as  having  most  of  the  marks 
of  a  pure  experiment.  Anthony  Hope's  power  is 
not  as  great  as  his  versatility.  H  he  concludes 
that  he  has  at  last  struck  his  line  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  have  from  him  some  excellent  novels  of 
modern  society.  In  the  meantime  this  attempt, 
which  possibly  may  be  classed  as  more  ambitious 
than  previous  ones,  has  resulted  in  a  bright,  pleas- 
ing and  lively  story,  but  has  added  nothing  to 
literature. 

The  eriat  of  Historical  The  heroes  who  bled  and 
Romances  died  for,  as  they  believed,  the 

achievement  of  American  liberty,  probably  did 
not  foresee  that  an  even  more  impressive  result 
of  their  painful  operations  would  be  a  library, 
astounding  in  size,  of  books  in  which  every  cam- 
paign, every  battle,  every  skirmish  of  history 
and  unparalleled  ones  of  fancy  are  recounted  by  a 
vast  literary  patriotism.  The  novels  written  in 
the  last  few  years  dealing  with  the  Revolution 
alone  would  probably  out-number  the  individuals 
who  participated  in  that  event  of.  history. 

Clayton  HalowclP  is  a  story  of  the  Jersey  cam- 
paign during  the  British  occupancy  of  New  York 
in  1777.  The  hero  is  an  officer  in  the  toils  of  a 
woman  who  is  really  a  British  spy,  and  the  plot 
turns  on  the  efforts  of  Madame  de  Laurent  to 
obtain  information  of  Washington's  plans. 

Cardigan^  is  a  stirring  romance  of  more  or  less 
historic  character,  dealing  mainly  with  the  British 
attempt  to  incite  the  Indians  against  the  colonists 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Sir  William  Johnson,  uncle  of  the  hero, 
friend  to  the  Indians  whom  he  spends  his  life 
conciliating,  is  the  most  notable  figure  in  the  first 
half  of  the  book.  Mr.  Chambers  pictures  Sir 
William  as  in  sympathy  with  the  colonial  upris- 


iTristram  of  Blent.  By  Anthony  Hope.  Mc- 
Chire.  Phillins  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

^Clayton  Halowell.  By  Francis  W.  van  Praag. 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co..  New  York.    $1.50. 

^Cardigan.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  New  York. 


ings  against  the  king,  but  his  death  in  July,  1774, 
prevents  his  taking  any  active  part  in  the  coming 
struggle.  Through  his  uncle's  influence  primar- 
ily, Michael  Cardigan  sides  with  his  countrymen. 
The  battles  at  Lexington  and  Concord  take  place 
in  the  closing  chapters  before  the  eyes  of  Cardigan 
and  his  sweetheart.  Silver  Heels.  Miss  Felicity 
Warren  or  Silver  Heels  is  a  fascinating  little 
heroine,  captivating  by  her  coquetry,  winning  in 
her  womanliness  which  finally  reveals  itself, 
radiant  with  the  witchery  of  youth  and  beauty — 
in  fact  just  the  maiden  to  inspire  love  in  the 
heart  of  the  reckless  Michael.  As  an  out-of- 
doors  romance,  brimming  over  with  the  spirit  of 
the  woods  and  streams,  made  sufficiently  stirring 
by  the  soft  tread  of  the  Indian,  and  the  daring 
of  the  highwayman,  Cardigan  takes  a  front  rank 
in  American  historical  fiction. 

In  The  Tory  Lover^  Mrs.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
has  given  us  a  pleasant  love-story  in  an  historical 
setting.  Mary  Hamilton,  a  patriotic  maiden  of 
Berwick,  is  determined  that  her  lover,  Roger 
Wallingford,  son  of  a  stanch  Tory  mother,  shall 
become  a  true  American,  and  declines  to  hear  a 
.word  about  love  until  he  has  given  some  proof 
that  he  is  his  country's  lover  and  not  her  foe. 
On  his  acknowledging  that  he  has  already  secured 
a  commission  from  those  who  are  manning  the 
Ranger  for  Captain  Paul  Jones,  but  that  the 
Captain  is  not  inclined  to  receive  him,  she  sets 
herself  to  secure  the  post  for  him.  In  doing  this, 
however,  she  somewhat  compromises  herself  by 
giving  her  ring  to  the  Captain,  who  also  is  smit- 
ten with  her  charms  and  who  is  being  entertained 
at  a  farewell  feast  at  her  brother's  house.  Paul 
Jones  finally  accepts  the  young  man  and  they  set 
sail  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  English 
coast.  Soon  Roger  recognizes  the  ring  on  his  cap- 
tain's finger,  and  at  once  a  barrier  to  mutual 
confidence  is  raised.  Paul  Jones  generously  ex- 
plains matters  and  seeks  Roger's  friendship.  At 
the  attack  upon  Whitehaven,  the  Villain  of  the 
story,  Dickson,  contrives  not  only  to  fasten  a 
charge  of  treachery  upon  Roger,  but  even  at- 
tempts his  life  and  leaves  him  wounded  to  be 
captured  by  the  British  and  taken  to  prison.  The 
story  as  told  by  Dickson,  reaches  Berwick,  and 
Roger's  mother  is  attacked  in  her  house,  to  be 
saved  by  Mary  Hamilton,  her  brother  and  friends. 
The  sorrowing  mother  determines  to  seek  her  son 
in  England,  and  by  a  stratagem,  Mary  Hamilton 


*The    Tory     Lover.      By    Sarah    Orne    Jewett. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 
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contrives  to  accompany  her.  By  her  efforts  a 
pardon  for  Roger  is  obtained,  another  conquest 
among  the  aristocracy  by  an  American  beauty, 
and  she  and  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Wallingford  seek 
Roger  at  Plymouth  prison,  only  to  find  that  the 
night  before  their  arrival  he  and  others  had 
effected  their  escape.  Paul  Jones,  in  disguise,  again 
appears  and  chivalrously  determines  to  bring  the 
lovers  together.  This  is  done,  Roger's  good  name 
is  cleared,  and  there  is  a  joyful  home-coming. 
The  story  is  well  told,  the  plot  is  well  worked 
out  in  the  main,  the  scenes  are  a  vivid  picture 
of  those  troublous  times,  and  the  character  of 
Paul  Jones,  in  which  unbounded  ambition  could 
not  extinguish  the  love  of  right,  is  cleverly 
drawn.  There  is,  however,  a  strange  hiatus  just 
before  the  climax.  The  authoress  disregards  the 
fact  that  the  breaking  out  of  prison  would  cancel 
the  pardon,  and  that  escape  to  America  would 
only  be  possible  by  the  connivance  of  British 
friends.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  interesting 
chapter  seems  to  be  omitted  and  the  finale  is 
abrupt.  However,  "all's  well  that  ends  well,"  and 
this  the  story  does. 

Intensify  every  element  of  the  novel  of  pre- 
vailing popularity — double  the  adventures  by  land 
and  sea,  increase  the  already  captivating  beauty 
of  the  heroine  and  exaggerate  her  daring  mad- 
ness, multiply  the  adventures,  let  the  blood  run 
deeper  and  the  flames  mount  higher — and  you 
have  When  the  Land  Was  Young.*  Every  thrill- 
ing situation  possible  to  colonists  hanging  on  the 
edge  of  a  continent,  or  of  courtiers  plotting  in  the 
halls  of  the  Grand  Mon argue,  are  crowded  into 
these  quivering  and  breathless  pages.  The  trusty 
blade  must  needs  flash  so  often  amidst  the  quail- 
ing ranks  of  buccaneers,  Spaniards  and  Indians 
that- the  astonishing  heroine  herself  masquerades 
as  a  cavalier,  fences  with  the  King,  swaggers, 
swears  and  fights  in  duels  and  battles.  The  book 
is  exceedingly  well  written  and  immensely  enter- 
taining. 

It  is  a  very  easy  conclusion  to  reach  that  The 
King's  Messenger^  was  written  with  an  eye  to 
dramatization,  because  the  story  has  already  been 
dramatized.  The  heroine  is  very  much  of  the 
same  sort  as  she  of  When  the  Land  Was  Young, 
wearing  doublet  and  hose  and  a  sword  aching  to 
be  unsheathed.  The  scene  is  New  Orleans,  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Political  Stories 


Mills  of  God*  is  like  all  the  other  romantic 
novels  in  most  respects;  unlike  them  in  that  the 
currents  that  complicate  its  plot  flow  deeper,  and 
that  it  is  more  engrossed  with  the  sinister  phases 
of  love.  In  many  of  its  features  the  story  follows 
The  Master  of  Ballantraj.  It  is  narrated  by  a 
Scotch  steward;  there  is  a  duel,  and  a  hurry  of 
feet  in  the  great  house  at  night;  there  is  un- 
reasoning devotion  to  a  haughty  mistress  and  to 
the  family  honor.  The  book  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
— no  character  in  it  being  thoroughly  lovable,  but 
it  is.  undeniably  strong  in  dramatic  incident,  feel- 
ing and  psychology. 

What  was  early  in  the  century  the  Northwest 
is  now  having  its  literary  inning.  It  is  of  the 
Tippecanoe  campaign  that  Mr.  Naylor  writes  in 
The  Sign  of  the  Prophet.*  The  chief  characters 
are  a  young  scout  attached  to  General  Harrison's 
command,  the  Indian  prophet,  Ellkswatawa,  and 
his  supposed  daughter.  Mr.  Naylor's  second  book 
is  one  of  the  best  of  recent  historical  romances. 

Seeing  that  the  field  of 
American  politics  affords  so 
much  stirring  and  picturesque  material,  it  is  re- 
markable that  our  authors  have  not  more  fre- 
quently entered  it.  Mr.  Ford  made  his  first  great 
success  in  it,  and  Mr.  Lush  has  won  perhaps  not 
so  wide  but  a  perhaps  more  absorbed  attention. 
Mr.  Francis  Churchill  Williams'*  way  is  lighter. 
In  his  study  of  politics  he  displays  no  feeling.  He 
gives  us  the  biography  of  a  city  politician.  The 
whole  political  story  comes  out  in  its  course,  but 
the  book  is  not  a  treatise  on  political  ills,  whatever 
deductions  may  be  made  from  it.  We  do  not 
mean  to  tell  the  story  here,  but  we  recommend  its 
reading  as  a  realistic  sketch  not  only  of  an  orig- 
inal, a  shrewd  and  resourceful  person,  but  of  one 
who  in  much  is  typical  of  the  most  powerful 
character  in  American  politics — the  Boss. 

Shacklett*  is  a  story  of  Illinois  politics.  The 
hero  is  progressively  a  township,  a  county  and  a 
State  boss,  as  J.  Devlin  is  a  city  boss.  There 
are  some  fairly  true  pictures  of  the  affairs  of  a 
State-house  lobby,  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Barr 
fails  to  convince  even  a  most  friendly  reader  that 
he  knows  enough  of  Western  politics  to  justify 
him  in  writing  a  book  about  it.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  the  author's  astonishing  style: 


'When  the  Land  Was  Young.  Being  the  True 
Romance  of  Mistress  Antoinette  Muguenin  and 
Captain  Jack  Middlcton,  in  the  Days  of  the  Buc- 
caneers. By  Lafayette  McLaws.  Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

2Thc  King's  Messenger.  By  Suzanne  Antrobus. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    $1.50. 


'Mills  of  God.  By  Elinor  Macartney  Lahe.  D. 
Apnleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $i.SO. 

2The  Sign  of  the  Prophet:  A  tale  of  Tecumseh 
and  Tinpecanoe.  By  James  Ball  Naylor.  The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Co..  New  York.    $1.50. 

3J.  Devlin,  Boss.  By  Francis  Churchill  Williams. 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co..  Boston.     $1.50. 

*Shacklett:  The  Evolution  of  a  Statesman.  By 
Walter  Barr.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50. 
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The  sheriff  came  off  victor,  and  the  devil  was 
caged,  but  the  sheriff  was  perfectly  sure  that  there 
would  be  other  devils  to  put  away  securely,  coming 
into  his  life  frequently  as  long  as  his  term  should 
last. 

,    „     ,    Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  has  given 

A  Qroup  of  Superior  Novels  ,       ,     .      -.*,-,, 

US  a  Strong  book  in  his  The 
Right  of  Way.^  In  Charley  Steele,  Mr.  Parker 
has  created  a  character  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing mention.  Like  Sydney  Carton,  Beauty  Steele, 
as  he  is  known  in  Montreal,  is  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer  cursed  by  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Steele, 
like  Carton,  redeems  his  entire  life  in  the  end  by 
a  noble  self-sacrifice.  The  whole  novel  is  essen- 
tially sad.  The  hero  lives  his  life  as  his  con- 
science dictates,  acting  nobly  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances, ever  confronted  by  problems  which 
have  no  solution,  coming  at  last  to  an  "impasse" 
whence  he  sees  no  hope  beyond.  Mr.  Parker  has 
left  "the  interrogation  of  the  souF'  unanswered. 
The  final  word  is  the  'T  wonder"  of  Charley 
Steele.  But  at  the  same  time  the  question  is 
finely  stated,  the  problem  is  clearly  put.  The 
Right  of  Way  certainly  holds  a  grip  on  the  read- 
er, a  grip  of  unusual  human  interest. 

Mrs.  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene,^  in  her  latest  work, 
has  fully  maintained  her  reputation.  It  is  in 
every  way  a  strong  story,  and  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  the  interest  never  ceases.  Infra,  one 
of  the  "Saints"  at  "The  Bar,"  marries  a  man,  "a 
rusticator,"  bankrupt  alike  in  health  and  courage, 
and  apparently  also  in  purse.  Her  saintly  life  of 
loving  self-sacrifice  is  a  strong  contrast  to  that 
of  a  Doctor  Margaret  Langthorne,  who  jilted  the 
man.  Around  these  figures  are  grouped  others,  with 
whom  to  become  acquainted  is  to  enrich  the  popu- 
lation of  our  minds.  The  story  of  those  two  years 
or  so  at  "The  Bar"  is  indeed  one  to  be  read  with 
enjoyment  and  not  to  be  laid  aside  lightly  or  in  a 
hurry. 

Mrs.  Francis  Blundell  appears  to  be  ambitious 
to  do  for  Dorset  what  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has 
done  for  Wessex.  And  indeed  there  is  in  her  new 
novel,  Fiander's  Widow,^  something  of  the  lighter 
quality  of,"  say.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
There  is  at  least  one  passage  of  some  extent  in 
this  Dorset  tale — the  churning  scene — not  un- 
worthy to  be  compared  to  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten sheep-shearing  scene  in  Far  From  the 
Madding  Crowd,  or  the  cider-making  scene  from 
The  Woodlanders.     The  story  itself  is  a  comedy 


— ^in  the  classical  sense;  the  elements  of  tragedy 
resolve  themselves  into  a  happy  conclusion  and 
hearts  well-nigh  broken  are  healed.  Fiander's 
Widow  is  a  hearty,  wholesome  tale  of  the  sweet, 
pastoral  variety. 

Other  Neu,  Fiction  ^\  '^  ^*  surprising  to  Icarn 
of  great  wealth  of  new  mate- 
rial for  English  literature  in  Asiatic  lands.  Sar- 
gent Kayme  writes  a  volume  of  tales*  wonderful 
and  varied  in  their  dealing  with  novel  characters 
and  customs  of  the  Filipinos. 

Jack  London's  book.  The  God  of  His  Fathers,* 
is  a  rough  record  of  primitive,  brutal  life  on  the 
Yukon.  It  is  written  with  a  certain  undeniable 
power  which  however  at  times  itself  becomes 
brutal  and  repulsive.  Murder  and  sudden  death 
are  its  chief  themes.  Grim,  violent  and  coarse, 
Jack  London's  present  work  can  only  persuade  us 
to  hope  that  his  rugged  power  may  one  day  dis- 
cern a  distinction  between  strength  and  coarse- 
ness. 

Several  of  the  characters  introduced  in'  The 
Archbishop  and  The  Lady  re-appear  in  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Crowninshield's  Valencia's  Garden,* 
though  the  latter  may  be  read  alone.  Counts, 
chateau  life,  family  jewels,  much  melodrama,  and 
insistent  use  of  French  phrases  are  conspicuous 
elements  in  the  book. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  quiet  New  England 
story*  occasionally,  and  readers  of  taste  will  thank 
Mrs.  Richards  for  creating  that  fine  young  man. 
Doctor  Strong,  and  placing  him  in  the  midst  of 
so  pleasing,  entertaining  and  sometimes  affecting 
a  story. 

Mr.  Melville  Post's  story*  is  of  life  among  the 
cattlemen  in  the  hills  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  a 
new  country  for  fiction.  The  plot  is  rather  primi- 
tive, the  main  attraction  of  the  book  lying  in  its 
local  color  and  character  sketching. 

While  perhaps  not  a  great  piece  of  literature. 
The  Whirligig^*  is  a  good  story,  original  in  plot, 
unusual  in  character  and  scene,  abundantly  in- 
volved in  situation  and  engrossing  in  romantic 
interest. 

The   world   may    rejoice    that   Arthur    Marcy 


iThe  Right  of  Way.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  Har- 
per &  Bros..  New  York. 

2Flood-Tide.  By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene.  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

3 Fiander's  Widow.  By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs. 
Francis  Blundell).  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


^Anting-Anting  Stories,  and  Other  Strange 
Tales  of  the  Filipinos.  By  Sargent  Kayme.  Small. 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 

^The  God  of  His  Fathers.  By  Jack  London. 
McClure.  Phillips  &  Co..  New  York. 

^Valencia's  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crown- 
inshield.     McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 

♦Geoffrey  Strong.  By  Laura  E.  Richards. 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.    75  cents. 

'^Dwellers  in  the  Hills.  By  Melville  Davisson 
Post.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.     $1.25. 

«The  Whirligig.  By  Mayne  Lindsay.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.75. 
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and  his  two  city  friends  went  to  that  farm  at 
Marcyville,  Pennsylvania,  and  met  the  Marcy 
family,  the  pretty  girl,  and  that  unique  character. 
Lawyer  John  Roker.  A  Drone  aijd  a  Dreamer* 
is  characterized  by  rare  and  delightful  humor,  and 
is  altogether  an  original  and  piquant  product. 

Miss  Jordan,  in  her  Tales  of  the  Cloister,'  has 
disclosed  a  vein  of  remarkable  wealth  and  beauty 
in  the  mine  from  which  short  stories  are  dug.  A 
convent  school  is  not  the  place  in  which  many 
authors  would  seek  for  material,  but  Miss  Jordan 
has  produced  from  within  thfe  closed  precincts 
some  tales  of  surpassing  beauty  and  merit.  She 
has  shown  that  in  the  consecrated  life,  often  sup- 
posed to  be  the  grave  of  withered  aflFections,  there 
still  exist  depths  of  pathos,  humor  even,  and  sym- 
pathy with  humanity,  of  which  the  outside  world 
has  but  little  conception.  No  one  will  lay  down 
the  book  without  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
Cloisters  of  St.  Mary. 

Guy  Boothby's  latest  book^  is  also  his  strongest. 
It  is  a  detective  story  of  absorbing  interest,  with 
a  background  changing  from  China  to  Europe,  a 
second  Sherlock  Holmes  for  a  hero  and  buried 
treasure  for  the  spoils. 
win  N.  Marten's  Recent  The  Woman  Who  Trusted,* 
Work  by  Will  N.  Harben,  is  a  quiet 

tale  that  will  not  rouse  great  enthusiasm  or  cause 
the  reader  to  lose  much  sleep.  And  yet  it  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  tells  of  a  young  man  o^  literary 
aspirations,  who  is  induced  by  hope.s  of  success 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  New  York,  in  a  very 
pleasant  stratum  of  the  Bohemia  of  that  city.  He 
leaves  in  his  Southern  home  a  woman  who  has 
encouraged  him,  who  believes  in  him  with  all  the 
faith  of  a  warm  and  noble  nature,  and  between 
whom  and  himself  there  is  the  bond,  as  yet  un- 
spoken, of  mutual  love.  His  lot  in  the  city  is 
certainly  not  on  the  royal  road  to  success  at  first, 
and  his  necessities  are  taken  advantage  of  by  a 
scheming,  wealthy  woman  of  fashion,  who  de- 
sires to  change  her  name  for  that  of  some  present 
or  future  lion  of  a  season.  There  is  a  prospect 
of  fame  for  Wilmot  Burian  and  he  is  doomed. 
He  falls  into  the  toils  and  is  captured  with  all  the 
"eclat"  of  announcement  in  the  society  journals, 
written  by  a  clever  enemy  of  the  huntress.  When 
he  realizes  his  position,  gratitude  for  benefits 
which  help  him  to  save  his  father's  credit,  and  a 


*A  Drone  and  a  Dreamer.  By  Nelson  Lloyd. 
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2Tales  of  the  Cloister.  By  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan. 
Harner  &  Bros..  New  York.     $i.is.    • 

"My  Strangest  Case.  By  Guy  Boothby.  L.  C. 
PafTe  &  Co.,  Boston.    $r.SO. 

*The  Woman  Who  Trusted.  By  Will  N.  Har- 
ben,    Henry  AUemus  Co.,  Philadelphia.    75  cents. 


principle  which  he  calls  "honor,"  but  which  seems 
very  like  obstinacy,  make  him  accept  the  chains. 
Fortunately  for  Burian,  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, his  true  love  appears  on  the  scene,  and  from 
admiration  of  her  and  from  an  innate  sense  of 
right  which  no  amount  of  indulgence  in  Bohemian 
life  can  extinguish,  the  clever  enemy  of  the 
huntress  compels  her  to  release  her  prey,  just 
when  he  has  determined  not  to  sacrifice  love  and 
true  honor.  All  ends  well,  but  it  is  not  Wilmot 
Burian's  doing  that  he  escapes  the  consequences 
of  his  weakness.  The  force  of  circumstances, 
and  not  his  energy  or  deserving,  place  the  prize 
within  his  reach.  The  story  is  well  written,  and, 
although  it  never  rises  high,  it  never  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  common-place. 

Mr.  Harben  is  seen  to  much  better  advantage 
in  his  novel,  Westerfelt.^  This  story  of  wild  life 
in  Georgia  is  in  .strong  contrast  to  that  of  the 
glittering  circles  of  New  York.  In  depicting 
scenes  and  characters  in  such  a  region  as  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  found  his  "metier." 
John  Westerfelt,  a  handsome  and  wealthy  young 
farmer,  indulges  his  susceptibility  for  the  adora- 
tion of  women  until  he  causes  a  tragedy,  when 
Sally  Dawson  destroys  herself  because  she  has 
not  gained  the  love  she  hoped  for  in  exchange  for 
her  own.  Her  mother  constitutes  herself  the 
nemesis  that  is  to  dog  his  steps,  and  truly  his 
repentance  is  bitter  enough.  Anxious  to  begin 
a  new  life,  he  moves  to  a  distant  village  to  engage 
in  business  and  there  meets  his  fate  in  the  person 
of  Harriet  Floyd.  It  is  now  his  turn  to  experience 
all  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  despair,  when  he 
mistakenly  supposes  her  to  be  affianced  to  an- 
other and  that  one  a  worthless  bully. 

A  book^  by  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  younger 
Russian  novelists  is  the  first  of  a  trilogy:  The 
Death  of  the  Gods,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Gods, 
and  The  Anti-Christ.  It  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  novel  with  a  purpose.  The  present 
volume  is  a  work  of  surpassing  merit  in  a  literary 
sense.  Vivid  description  has  rarely  attained  so 
high  a  level,  while  the  analvsis  of  character 
stamps  the  author  as  a  keen  dissector  of  human 
motives.  Every  page  shows  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  both  Church  and  State  in  the  al- 
ready declining  Empire,  and  if  too  much  seems 
to  be  made  of  the  struggles  of  Christianity  against 
faction  and  heresy,  it  is  only  what  one  has  been 
accustomed  to  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.  Nay, 
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even  Dean  Stanley  has  prepared  us  for  it  in  his 
ELastern  Church. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  author  is  kept  in  view, 
the  book  is  a  valuable  picture  of  the  disintegrat- 
ing forces  that  wrought  the  downfall  of  the 
world's  greatest  empire,  an  empire  founded  so 
manifestly  on  "the  cult  of  Dionysus"  that  nothing 
but  utter  ruin  could  fit  it  for  the  "cult  of  Christ." 
Whether  the  author  has  done  well  in  choosing 
Julian  as  his  representative  man  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  history  to  show  that 
Julian  adopted  paganism  from  conviction,  but 
rather  that  he  was  driven  from  the  State  Faith  by 
the  terrible  disasters  that  fell  on  his  family,  and 
which,  coming  from  those  who  openly  professed 
the  Christian  faith,  seemed  so  entirely  opposed 
to  its  teachings.  His  abhorrence  of  persecution, 
his  attempt  to  make  religious  liberty  work,  and, 
curiously  enough,  his  sense  of  the  antagonism 
of  a  personal  Christ,  all  indicate  a  mind  not  secure 
as  to  its  anchorage.  But  whether  this  be  true  or 
nqt  does  not  detract  from  the  power  and  thrilling 
interest  of  this  strong  story. 

The  original  of  Manasseh^  has  been  cut  some- 
what in  the  translation  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  but  it 
has  probably  been  improved  for  the  English  read- 
er. Maurus  Jokai  is  a  writer  of  undoubted  power. 
The  books  more  lately  translated  have  hardly 
been  so  strong  as  the  one  first  known  here. 
Manasseh  turns  upon  the  religious  question  and 
is  evidently  a  reliable  picture  of  Roman  and 
Transylvanian  life  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Corsair  King*  is  a  melodramatic  story  of 
a  youth  who,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  his 
beloved  surreptitiously,  became  a  buccaneer.  To 
the  English  reader  the  tale  is  desperately  unreal, 
though  not  without  tragic  impressiveness. 

The  Editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  has  written 
one'  of  the  best  books  for  boys  we  have  lately 
seen.  It  is  based  on  fact,  and  is  the  story  of  a 
lad  who,  with  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket,  starts 
arQund  the  world,  returning  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months  with  a  few  dollars  more  than 
he  had  at  the  start,  with  better  health  and  a  stock 
of  remarkable  experiences. 

Another  good  book  for  boys  is  a  new  one  by 
W.  O.  Stoddard.    It  is  a  tale  of  the  war  of  1812, 
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and  abounds  in  Indians,  frontier  soldiers,  lake 
sailors,  and  adventures,  being  altogether  a  splen- 
did tale  of  heroism  on  notable  historical  back- 
ground.^ 

The  lads  who  have  followed  the  adventures  in 
other  lands  of  the  gallant  Ned  Peaver  will  be 
glad  to  read  his  adventures  in  China*  during  the 
Boxer  Rebellion. 

The  latest  story'  in  the  Young  Kentuckian 
Series  is  equal  to  its  predecessors  in  interest; 
these  books  are  not  so  boyish  in  character  but 
that  they  have  entertainment  for  older  readers. 

The  Bolivian  Andes,  by  Sir 
Martin  Conway,*  one  of  the 
greatest  mountain  climbers  of  the  present  day,  at 
home  alike  on  the  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen  and  the 
cloud-capped  heights  of  the  Himalayas,  is  a  record 
of  two  years*  exploration  in  the  Cordillera  Real 
of  South  America.  As  a  mere  matter  of  travel, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  read  accounts  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  of  a  Central  American 
Revolution,  of  Lima  and  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory at  Arequipa,  of  La  Paz  the  Bolivian  capital, 
of  the  ascent  of  Illimani,  and  the  attempt  on 
Ancohuma,  together  with  the  record  of  a  sojourn 
in  a  country  so  little  known  to  us  as  Bolivia.  But 
in  Sir  Martin's  book  we  have  the  story  told  by 
one  who  not  only  can  observe  closely,  but  also 
tell  his  tale  in  a  manner  that  commands  our  in- 
terest. The  volume  will,  therefore,  be  a  very 
acceptable  addition  to  the  library  of  any  reader 
of  travels,  a  kind  of  literature  too  often  neglected. 
It  is  pleasant  in  perusing  accounts  of  mountain 
climbing,  of  Bolivian  government  and  lack  of  in- 
dustrial energy,  of  Indian  habits,  agriculture  and 
superstition,  of  gold  mines,  silver  mines,  tin  mines, 
to  find  the  English  traveler  meeting  with  and 
becoming  the  guest  of  the  collector  of  Bolivian 
antiquities  for  the  New  York  Museum.  It  aflfords 
a  striking  instance  of  the  energy  with  which 
ethnology  is  being  studied  on  this  continent,  often 
called  "New,"  but  which  has  a  past  as  interesting 
as  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  The  chapter  over  which 
the  American  reader  especially  will  probably 
linger  longest  is  that  on  the  rubber  industry.  But 
the' whole  of  the  volume  is  thoroughly  enjoyable 
and  well  worth  careful  perusal. 

The   Rev.   Francis  E.   Clark,   founder  of   the 
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society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  after  visiting  sev- 
eral conventions  of  that  body  in  Japan  and  China, 
determined  to  return  home  by  the  ftew  route  made 
possible  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  In  A 
New  Way  Around  an  Old  World*  we  have  an 
account  of  the  journey  performed  by  him,  his 
family  and  some  persons  who  joined  themselves 
into  a  party.  So  much  has  been  said  in  daily 
journals  about  the  advantages'  of  this  route,  its 
good  equipment,  and  its  comforts,  that  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clark  and 
his  party  suffered  such  inconveniences  that  they 
founded  a  new  society  then  and  there  and  called 
it  "The  Never  Again."  The  book  is  a  dispassion- 
ate record  of  a  great  feat  and  is  well  worth 
reading,  not  merely  as  a  record  of  a  strange 
journey,  but  for  the  thoughtful  observation  on 
scenery,  population,  resources,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, of  a  country  as  yet  but  little  known  to 
Western  peoples.  Mr.  Clark,  like  many  other 
travelers,  is  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
Russian  Empire  when  the  whole  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory of  Siberia  is  open  out  for  colonization  and 
commercial  enterprise. 

8ir  Edward  Arnoiii*8      Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  working 
^ithohttt  in    darkness,    has    composed 

a  new  epic  poem  of  about  four  thousand  lines. 
It  is  called  The  Voyage  of  Ithobal,*  and  cele- 
brates the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the 
Phoenicians  six  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  hero  is  a  sea  captain  of  Tyre, 
in  the  service  of  Pharaoh  Neko,  commissioned  to 
explore  the  unknown  waters  beyond  the  Red 
Sea.  After  picturesque  scenes  at  Tyre — where 
he  buys  in  the  slave  market,  with  a  priceless 
pearl,  an  African  princess  made  captive  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  and  alone  knowing  its  secrets — 
he  builds  three  ships  at  Suez  and  sets  forth.  All 
this  is  minutely  described,  together  with  full  de- 
tails of  the  voyage  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  round 
Africa.  Returning,  with  two  out  of  the  three 
ships,  after  numerous  and  exciting  adventures, 
which  bring  out  almost  every  feature  of  African 
life  and  scenery,  Ithobal  relates  the  story  of  his 
enterprise  in  a  discourse  of  seven  days  before 
the  throne  of  Pharaoh,  who  loads  with  honor  the 
successful  captain,  the  princess  (his  wife)  and 
his  crews.  The  meter  is  mainly  that  of  The 
Light  of  Asia  and  The  Light  of  the  World.  The 
poem  contains  many  brilliant  passages,  and  as  a 
whole  is  a  dignified  and  noble  production.  The 
subject,  it  may  be,  is  such  that  its  description 
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even  in  the  most  pleasing  verse  will  not  interest 
a  large  number  of  readers.  Whether  or  not  a 
poetic  triumph,  however,  the  composition  by  the 
blind  poet  of  The  Voyage  of  Ithobal  is  an  im- 
pressive moral  victory. 

Oh  Royatty,  Aetuai and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  with 
ath€rwl89  the  assistance  of  his  son  has 

completed  his  History  of  the  Four  Georges  and 
WiUiam  IV.*  It  is  well  that  the  title  of  the  work 
is  "A"  history,  for,  of  course,  it  is  written  en- 
tirely from  Mr.  McCarthy's  own  standpoint  and 
not  from  the  impartial  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
fessional historian.  He  has  brought  to  the  task 
his  own  lucid,  fresh  and  pleasant  style,  his  re- 
markable power  of  seizing  upon  salient  incidents 
to  give  the  coloring  which  he  desires,  and  his 
caustic  way  of  speaking  of  those  who  differ  from* 
him  politically.  The  result  is  a  very  readable 
and  enjoyable  sketch  of  the  period  as  regards 
those  points  which  Mr.  McCarthy  wishes  to  em- 
phasize; and  as  an  introduction  to  the  serious 
and  systematic  history  of  England  during  the 
f^rst  five  sovereigns  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
the  four  volumes  are  undoubtedly  valuable. 

The  real  student  of  history  must,  however, 
remember  that  mere  silhouettes  are  not  portraits, 
and  that  caricatures,  however  perfectly  they  may 
hit  off  foibles,  are  not  true  representations  of  the 
living  characters.  There  is  an  air  of  caricature  in 
many  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  supposed  portraits,  and 
in  others  the  picture  is  only  a  silhouette.  The 
authors  have  selected  just  what  suited  their  fancy 
and  have  dealt  with  it  in  their  own  way.  We 
do  not  find  fault  with  this ;  for  each  writer  on  the 
history  of  the  period  he  chooses  for  his  labors  is 
entitled,  if  he  so  desires,  to  look  through  his  own 
spectacles.  At  the  same  time,  the  reader  has  an 
equal  right  to  set  off  against  the  opinions  given 
those  of  more  serious  and  conservative  minds. 
Such  will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  feelings  of  many 
readers  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  present  work,  which 
seems  to  us  to  take  not  quite  so  high  a  rank  as  his 
History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

No  one  can  find  fault  with  the  prominence 
given  by  the  author  to  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  vigor  with  which  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  is  condemned  by  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  of  his  political 
party.  Few,  if  any,  English  historians  will  to- 
day attempt  to  justify  the  conduct  of  those  then 
in  power.  But  what  has  become  of  that  terrible 
struggle  between  England  and  France,  a  struggle 
that  molded  the  British  character  so  solidly  for 
adherence  to   a  monarchical  government  under 

*A  History  of  the  Four  Georges.  By  Justin 
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the  limits  of  a  written  and  unwritten  constitution  ? 
Of  this  scarcely  a  word  is  said.  The  growth  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  also,  is  only  spoken  of  as  a 
sort  of  setting  to  the  episode  of  the  prosecution 
and  persecution  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  would 
be  easy  to  mention  other  instances  in  which  the 
artist's  hand  has  been  content  with  a  shadow 
as  a  suggestion  of  a  substance.  As  "history," 
therefore,  these  volumes  will  not  be  accorded  a 
permanent  place  among  archives  relating  to  Brit- 
ain. That  they  will  be  read,  that  they  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  appreciation,  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  so  read,  no  one  can  doubt.  Their 
racy,  pleasant  style,  their  piquant  criticism  of 
many  important  men  and  measures  serve  to  whet 
the  appetite  for  more  substantial  food. 

Georges  Dorys  has  written,  an  account  of  the 
real  life  of  Abdul-Hamid  11.,^  which  has  brought 
down  upon  its  author  the  sentence  of  death.  The 
sentence  happily  will  not  be  executed,  as  the  son 
of  the  late  Prince  of  Samos  is  safe  in  Paris. 
Georges  Dorys  is  a  member  of  the  Young  Turk 
party,  and  his  political  views  may  have  colored 
his  account  of  the  life  of  the  Sultan,  but  he  has 
made  it  plain  that  the  Turkish  ruler  is  a  miserable 
man  living  a  most  unhappy  life,  a  melancholy  and 
deformed  old  maniac.  The  author  is  a  son  of  one 
of '  the  Sultan's  most  trusted  ministers,  an  ex- 
Governor  of  Crete,  etc. 

It  is  a  good  maxim  that  nothing  should  be  done 
without  a  purpose.  If  we  put  Max  O'Rell's  book 
on  Her  Royal  Highness,  Woman,^  to  this  test,  its 
purpose  would  seem  to  be  to  add  more  to  the 
already  overpowering  amount  of  pleasant  badin- 
age between  the  sexes  which  has  been  in  vogue 
ever  since,  and  probably  long  before,  man  first 
began  to  put  stylus  to  tablet.  In  this  the  sprightly 
Frenchman  has  succeeded  as  only  Max  O'Rell 
in  the  present  day  can  succeed.  It  matters  not 
whether  we  peruse  his  remarks  on  what  are 
usually .  regarded  as  very  serious  aspects  of  life 
— love,  courtship,  marriage  and  married  life— or 
study  his  opinions  on  woman — ^her  influence, 
dress,  complexion;  her  flirtations,  coquetry,  and 
method  of  teasing  and  ruling  her  victim;  or  his 
comparisons  between  the  French,  English  and 
American  woman;  or  his  views  of  the  charming 
aspect  of  woman  as  "mammie"  or  "grannie,"  or 
the  less  charming  ones  as  mother-in-law,  widow 
and  old  maid ;  there  is  the  same  sparkling  humor 
that  has  earned  for  this  author's  writings  such 
an  enthusiastic  reception. 


iThe  Private  Life  of  the  Sultan.  By  Georges 
Dorys.  Translated  by  Arthur  Hornblow.  D.  Ap- 
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Politics  an^  Economic.  J"  P^ofessor  Le  Rossignol's 
book^  we  have  an  admirable 
discussion  of  a  question  that  is  of  paramount 
importance  at  the  present  time.  The  author 
brings  to  the  study  of  it  all  his  training  as  a 
professor  of  economics.  Especially  valuable  is 
his  historical  treatment  of  monopolies  in  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times,  of  guilds  and  exclusive  trad- 
ing companies.  Equally  comprehensive  is  the 
chapter  on  patents  and  copyrights.  The  "pros" 
and  "cons"  of  municipal  ownership  of  supplies 
that  are  of  public  necessity  are  concisely  and 
clearly  stated.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  and 
statistics  would  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  such 
ownership;  but  Dr.  Le  Rossignol  thinks  that  be- 
fore such  becomes  the  case  municipal  politics 
must  be  purified  and  separated,  from  state  and 
federal  politics.  The  reader  will  easily  supply 
glaring  instances  of  such  necessity.  Railways,  as 
being  naturally  monopolies,  ought  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  federal  government.  Such, 
one  would  gather,  is  the  author's  opinion,  and  few 
not  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  some  single 
line  at  the  expense  of  public  loss  and  incon- 
venience, will  differ  from  him.  As  for  capitalistic 
monopolies,  the  professor  is  wise  in  saying  that, 
as  conditions  are  new,  we  must  move  slowly.  The 
matter  is  an  intricate  one  and  a  false  step  may 
throw  industrial  progress  back  for  years.  Social- 
ists are  not  averse  to  the  multiplication  of  gigan- 
tic trusts,  for  they  claim  that  they  must  sooner  or 
later  be  swooped  down  upon  by  the  common- 
wealth, which  would  then  become  the  owner  of 
vast  industries  already  organized. 

Professor  Ely  has  prepared  a  revised  edition 
of  his  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,^  which 
was  first  issued  in  1889  and  of  which  several 
reprints  have  been  published.  Whatever  changes 
and  additions  have  been  made  have  left  it  essen- 
tially the  same  work  as  that  which  for  more  than 
ten  years  has  been  regarded  as  a  standard  work 
on  this  important  science,  the  revision  only  being 
necessary  to  bring  the  volume  down  to  the  state 
of  economic  thought  of  to-day.  Professor  Ely 
tells  us  that  he  has  had  in  mind,  during  the  writ- 
ing of  the  work,  the  general  reader  who  desires, 
as  an  intelligent  citizen,  to  know  scientifically 
something  about  the  questions  which  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  community;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  a  volume  that  more 
fully  and  perfectly  could  accomplish  his  purpose; 
but  it  may  be  added  that  it  will  be,  as  the  previous 

^Monopolies.  Past  and  Present.  By  James  Ed- 
ward Le  Rossignol,  Ph.  D.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co  , 
New  York.    $1.25. 

2An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  By 
Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph.D.,  L.LD.  Eaton  &  Mains. 
New  York.    $1.20. 
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form  of  the  book  was,  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
student,  even  though  he  be  attending  classes  on 
the  subject.  He  will  find  here  the  cream  of  what 
all  the  best  known  and  most  trustworthy  of  the 
teachers  of  political  economy  have  taught,  and 
that,  too,  couched  in  language  at  once  clear  and 
terse. 

Every  year  is  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  solu- 
tion of  grave  questions  concerning  production, 
money,  international  commerce,  taxation,  labor 
and  capital,  monopolies  and  trusts,  the  purity  of 
politics,  in  the  federation,  the  state  and  muni- 
cipality. It  must  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed 
that  these  matters  are  to  be  solved  by  the  light  of 
nature.  Political  economy  has  long  been  discov- 
ered to  be  ruled  by  laws  of  development  and 
growth  such  as  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  devoted  to  the  intelligent  study  of  theiji 
the  acumen  of  the  specialist.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  worthy  the  name  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  such  study,  and 
he  cannot  have  a  better  teacher  than  this  volume, 
which  is  thoughtful,  lucid,  methodical,  compre- 
hensive, and,  although  thoroughly  didactic,  not 
egotistic,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  works  on 
this  subject — a  subject  upon  which  every  one 
seems  to  think  that  he  may  have  an  opinion  and 
that  his  opinion  is  the  very  incarnation  of  wisdom. 

Some  Questions  of  Larger  Politics,^  by  Edwin 
Maxey,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  is  the  title  of  a  collection 
of  articles  previously  published  in  various  maga- 
zines. Some  relate  to  matters  of  contemporary 
interest,  such  as  Race  Supremacy  in  South 
Africa,  Anglo-Russian  Relations,  The  Eastern 
Question,  The  Egyptian  Question,  The  Eight- 
Hour  Day  by  Legislation,  and  Austrian  Affairs. 
Others  may  be  said  to  be  of  permanent  impor- 
tance, as  The  Speakership,  Are  Food- Stuffs  Con- 
traband?, The  Colonial  Suffrage  Question,  The 
Election  of  United  States  Senators,  The  Referen- 
dum in  America,  Methods  in  Political  Discussion, 
and  The  Natural  Right  to  Self-Govemment.  All 
are  marked  by  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
thought  and  expression,  by  judicial  impartiality, 
and  are  valuable  aids  to  the  general  reader  who 
desires  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

VI— //-«..  The  name  of  the  Hon.  Ed- 

ward  John  Phelps  stands  so 
high  on  the  roll  of  American  jurists  that  the  pos- 
session in  permanent  form^  of  some  of  his  ad- 
dresses and  essays  will  be  regarded  as  a  boon  by 


all  who  admired  him,  and  by  many  even  who 
differed  from  him  politically.  In  the  present 
volume  there  are  twelve  orations  and  five  essays 
which  in  themselves,  apart  from  his  position  as 
Ambassador  and  Senior  Counsel  for  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Bering  Sea  Contro- 
versy, would  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
intellectual  powers.  Throughout  the  whole  series 
we  recognize  the  strength  of  character,  the  clear- 
ness of  thought,  and  the  scholarly  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  were  characteristic  of  him.  To 
analyze  any  or  all  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
notice;  we  can  only  commend  the  work  to  the 
reader.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  the  so-called  "memoir"  prefixed  to 
the  volume  is  unworthy  of  its  position,  as  it  is 
inadequate  for  the  man.  Any  obituary  notice  to 
be  found  in  the  daily  journals  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Phelps'  decease  would  surpass  it  in  value  as  a 
record  of  one  of  America's  great  men. 

Those  who  are  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
"new  thought,"  and  of  the  semi-mystical  phi- 
losophy which,  prof  esses  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  connection  between  mind  and  matter,  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  The  Symphony  of  Life,^ 
by  Henry  Wood.  It  is  a  series  of  essays,  not 
necessarily  connected  into  a  logical  sequence,  un- 
folding a  scheme  for  harmonizing  life  in  its  pres- 
ent surroundings  with  the  highest  ideals  of  ethi- 
cal teaching.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  "mutual 
relation"  between  the  essays  is  "mainly  below  the 
surface,"  and  that  "the  particular  order  in  which 
they  receive  attention  is  of  no  consequence."  This 
neglect,  however,  of  the  principles  which  ought  to 
rule  a  symphony  need  not  weigh  with  those  who 
consult  the  volume.  There  is  much  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  the  high  ethical  tone  which  pervades 
it,  and,  although  Mr.  Wood  runs  counter  of  ex- 
perience and  discovery  in  many  things,  e.  g., 
hygiene,  physiology,  diseases,  and  the  meaning  of 
evil,  his  thoughts,  expressed  with  the  sincerity  of 
conviction,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Those, 
however,  who  are  not  initiated  into  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  Neo-Oriental  philosophy  will  hope,  rather 
than  feel  positive,  that  "Cosmic  Consciousness" 
is  in  the  same  key  with  the  ascent  "from  Pre- 
Adamic  to  the  Human." 

Disciples  of  Isaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton, 
who  love  to  follow  "the  contemplative  man's 
recreation,"  ought  to  have  a  place  on  their  book- 
shelves for  Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle,*  by  Henry 
P.  Wells.     Any  one  who  aims  at  deserving  the 


^Some  Questions  of  Larger  Politics.  By  Edwin 
Maxey,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  The  Abbey  Press,  New 
York.    $1.00. 

^Orations  and  Essays.  By  Edward  John  Phelps, 
LL.D.     Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    $3.50. 


*The    Symphony    of    Life.     By    Henry    Wood. 
Lea  &  Shephard,  Boston.    $1.25. 

2Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle.     By  Henry  P.  Wells. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    $1.75. 
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name  of  "Angler"  and  determines  to  take  a  de- 
gree in  the  "gentle  art,"  surely  desires  to  be  thor- 
ough. Let  him  study  carefully  this  textbook  by 
an  able  professor. 

Mr.  Wells  gives  us  a  really  scientific  treatise 
on  fish-hooks  and  thefr  manufacture,  which  can- 
not fail,  not  merely  to  interest  the  fisherman, 
but  to  assist  him  in  his  choice  of  make  and  form. 
How  many  of  us  have  wondered  why  that  "neat 
little  twist  of  the  wrist"  did  not  succeed  in  fixing 
the  speckled  beauty  we  had  marked  as  our  own! 
Was  the  fault  in  the  hook?  If  so,  the  disaster 
ought  never  to  occur  again  after  reading  these 
pages.  Then  we  have  valuable  information  on 
the  matters  of  lines,  leaders  and  reels ;,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  not  only  the  tyro  but  the 
"old  hand"  may  learn  here.    It  is  not  every  one 


who  will  care  or  who  has  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  make  his  own  rods,  but  he  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  knowing  all  about  the  strength  of  the 
materials  of  them  and  their  proper  shape  and 
qualities.  He  can  find  it  here.  Lastly,  there  is 
a  chapter  on  "Repairs,"  and  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  plan  even  to  commit  it  to  memory.  The 
volume  is  also  interspersed  with  excellent  digres- 
sions on  fishing  incidents  which,  although  not 
necessary  for  relieving  the  tediousness  of  a  tech- 
nical work,  for  it  needs  no  such  relief,  add  very 
considerably  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader. 


Following  is  a  list  of  books  received  at  this 
office  between  the  tenth  of  September  and  the 
tenth  of  October : 
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Aguinaldo:  A  Narrative  of  Filipino  Ambi- 
tions: Edwin  Wildman:  Bost.,  Lothrop 
Pub.  Co $1  20 

Last  WorHs  of  Distinguished  Men  and  Wom- 
en, The:  Frederic  Rowland  Marvin:  N.  Y., 
F.  H.  Revell  Co i  50 

Lincoln  in  Story:  Silas  G.  Pratt:  N.  Y.,  D. 
Appleton    &    Co 75 

Ruskin:  A  BibHographical  Contribution  to 
the  Study  of  John:  M.  Ethel  Jameson:  Cam- 
bridge, Riverside  Press 

Sultan  of  Turkey,  The  Private  Life  of  the: 
Georges  Dorys:    N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  i  20 

Eiiays  and  MbccUany* 

As  Others  See  Us:  Percy  Vere:  N.  Y.,  Ab- 
bey Press I  00 

Century  Book  for  Mothers,  The:  Leroy  Mil- 
ton Yale,  M.D.:    N.  Y.,  Century  Co 200 

Culture  From  Reading:  Albert  R.  Alexan- 
der:   N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Deafness  and  Cheerfulness:  A.  W.  Jackson, 
A.M.:    Bost.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co 

Divorce  Laws  of  the  United  States,  Hirsh's 
Tabulated  Digest  of  the:  Hugo  Hirsh:  N. 
Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co i  50 

Happy  Day,  or  the  Confessions  of  a  Woman 
Minister:  Rev.  Emma  E.  Bailey:  N.  Y., 
European    Pub.    Co 

Provencal  Lyric,  The:  Lewis  F.  Mott,  Ph. 
D.:    N.  Y.,  Wm.  R.  Jenkins 75 

Woman  and  the  Law:  George  James  Bayles, 
Ph.D.:    N.  Y.,  Century  Co. i  40 

Fiction. 

Amata:  From  the  German  of  Richard  Voss: 
Rober  S.  G.  Boutell:  Wash.,  Neale  Pub.  Co.  I  00 

Annie  Deane:  A  Wayside  Weed:  A.  F. 
Slade:    N.  Y.,  Brentano's 


Anne  Scarlet:  M.  Imlay  Taylor:  Chic,  A.  C. 
McClurg  Co $1  25 

Bagsby's  Daughter:  Bessie  and  Marie  Van 
Worst:     N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  50 

Battle  Invisible,  Thtf:  Eleanor  C.  Reed:  Chic, 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  25 

Brockman's  Maverick:  Joseph  N.  Snail:  N. 
Y.,  Snail  &  Warner  i  25 

By  Their  Fruits:  Edith  M.  Nicholl:  N.  Y., 
Abbey   Press i  00 

Cardigan:  Robert  W.  Chambers:  N.  Y., 
Harper   &   Bros i  50 

Childhood  of  Ji-Shib,  the  Ojibwa,  The:  Al- 
bert Ernest  Jenks:  Madison,  Wis.,  The 
American  Thresherman 

Choice  in  the  Gathering,  A,  or.  Sowing  and 
Waiting:  S.  M.  Burnham:  Bost.,  A.  Bradley 
&  Co 

Citizen  Dan  of  a  Junior  Republic:  Ida  T. 
Thurston:    Bost.,  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co 

Coals  of  Fire:  M.  Frances  Hanford  Delanoy: 
N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Crazy  Angel,  A.  Annette  L.  Noble:  N  Y., 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Cruise  of  the  Mary  Rose,  The:  Wm.  H.  G. 
Kin^rston:    Bost.,  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution:  Stephen  Henry 
Thayer:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Defeated,  but  Victor  Still:  Wm.  V.  Law- 
rence:   N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Devastators,  The:  Ada  Cambridge:  N.  Y., 
D.  Appleton  &  Co 50 

Doctor  Carrington:  I.  C.  de  Vane:  N.  Y., 
Abbcv  Press 100 

Flood-Tide:  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene:  N,  Y., 
Harper  &  Bros i  50 

Friend  With  the  Countersign,  A:  B.  K.  Ben- 
son: N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 

God's  Smiles  and  a  Look  Into  His  Face: 
Maggie  Olive  Jordan:  N.  Y.,  F.  Tenny- 
son Neely  Co 
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Golden  Arrow,  The:  A  Story  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams's Day;  Ruth  Hall:  Bost.,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co $1  25 

Gordon  Mystery.  The:  C.  Du  Mont  Parma- 
ter:  N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

Grip  of  the  Bookmaker,  The:  Percy  White: 
N.  Y.,  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co i  50 

Her  Grace's  Secret:  Violet  Tweedale:  Phila., 
Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co i  00 

In  Our  Country:     Marion  Harland:     N.  Y., 

. .  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Iturbide:  A  Soldier  of  Mexico:  John  Lewin 
McLeish,  A.M.,  M.D.:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press  i  00 

Jacqueminot:  The  Romance  of  a  Rose:  May 
Howell  Beecher:  N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely 
Co : 

Lady  Lee,  and  Other  Animal  Stories:     Her-     • 
mon  Lee  Ensign:    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co 2  00 

Lady  of  Mark,  The:  Sidney  C.  Kendall:  N. 
Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Letters  of  Two:  The  True  History  of  a  Late 
Love  Affair:  James  Hampton  Lee:  N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press 

Love's  Quicksands:  Virginia  Ditmar:  N.  Y., 
F.  ff ennyson  Neely  Co 

Maggie  McLanehan:  Gulielma  Zollinger: 
Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  00 

Man  With  the  Rake,  The:  Marion  Beveridge 
Lee :    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  25 

Miss  Penelope's  Elopement,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries: Kate  H.  Sawyer:  N.  Y.,  Abbey 
Press $0 

Mistress  Brent:  Lucy  Meacham  Thruston: 
Bost.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co 

My  Host  the  Enemy,  and  Other  Tales: 
Franklin  Welles  Calkins:  N.  Y.,  F.  H. 
Revell  Co i  $0 

My  Strangest  Case:  Guy  Boothby:  Bost, 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co i  50 

Nest  of  Linnets,  A:  F.  Frankfort  Moore: 
N.  Y..  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  50 

New  Canterbury  Tales:  Maurice  Hewlett: 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 

Old  Graham  Place,  The:  Etta  M.  Gardner: 
N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Punishment  of  the  Stingy,  The.  and  Other  In- 
dian Stories:  George  Bird  Grinnell:  N. 
Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  15 

Quiberon  Touch,  The>  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady:    N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  50 

Quo  Warranto:  Henry  Goodacre:  N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press i  00 

Race  With  a  Hurricane,  A:  Alice  Miriam 
Roundy:    N.  Y.,  Abbey.  Press 50 

Red  Chancellor,  The:  Sir  William  Magnay, 
Bart.:    N.  Y..  Brentano's 

Right  of  Way,  The:  Gilbert  Parker:  N.  Y., 
Harper  &  Bros i  y 

Sea  Letter,  'The:    A  Mystery  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard:     William    Henry    Winslow:      Bost, 
Henry  A.  Dickerman  &  Son i  50 

Serious  Complications:  M.  Frances  Hanford- 
Dclanoy:     N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Shacklett:  Walter  Barr:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton 
&  Co 150 

Sign  of  the  Prophet',  The:  James  Ball  Nay- 
lor:    N.  Y.,  Saalfield  Pub.  Co i  50 

Strength  of  the  Hills,  The:  Florence  Wilkin- 
son:   N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  50 


Teller,  The:  Edward  Noyes  Westcott:  N. 
Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co $1  00 

Tempting  of  Father  Anthony,  The:  George 
Horton:    Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co 2  00 

That  Wager  of  Dots:  Penelope  Dalrymple: 
N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 

Tory  Lover,  The:  Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  Bost, 
Houghton,   Mifflin   &  Co i  50 

Triumphant  Defeat,  A:  Barbara  Christian- 
son:    N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

True  Love  Wins:  Wm.  G.  Kennedy:  N.  Y., 
F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

Two  Treaties  of  Paris  and  the  Supreme 
Court:  Sidney  Webster:  N.  Y.,  Harper 
&  Bros I  25 

Verana:     Carl  Jaeger:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press..      50 

What  Will  She  Do?  Margaret  D.  Simms:  N. 
Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Widow  Robinson,  The,  and  Other  Sketches: 
Benjamin  W.  Williams:  N.  Y.,  Abbey 
Press 50 

Wouldbegoods,  The:  E.  Nesbit:  N.  Y.,  Har- 
per &  Bros I  so 

Zanee  Kooran:  Frederick  O.  Sibley:  N.  Y., 
F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

History  and  Politkt. 
Civics  for  New  York  State:    Charles  De  For- 
est Hoxie:     N.  Y.,  American  Book  Com- 
pany  * 100, 

Story  of  Manhattan,  The:  Charles  Hem- 
street:    N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons i  00 

With  "Bobs"  and  Kruger:  Frederick  W.  lin- 
ger:   Phila.,  H.  T.  Coates  &  Co 2  oo 

Jttveniks. 

Beppino:    Felicia  Buttz  Clark:    N.  Y.,  Eaton 

&  Mains 

Caps    and    Capers:     Gabrielle    E.    Jackson: 

Phila,,  Henry  Altemus  Co i  00 

From  Atlanta  to  the  Sea:    Byron  A.  Dunn: 

Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  25 

GalopofF,  The  Talking  Pony:     Tudor  Jenks: 

Phila..  Henry  Altemus  Co i  00 

In  the  Fireflies'  Glow:    Alice  Rogers  Moore: 

N.  Y..  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

Jingleman  Jack:  James  O'Dea:  N.  Y.,  Saal- 
field Pub.  Co I  25 

Little  Maid  of  Doubting  Castle,  The:    Emma 

E.  Q.  Brush:    N.  Y.,  Eaton  &  Mains 

Minister's  Twins,  The:    Frank  E.  Graeff:    N. 

Y.,  Eaton  &  Mains 

One    Christmas    Eve    at    Roxbury    Crossing: 

Kathryn  Wallace:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press....      50 
Owl     and     the    Woodchuck,    The:     William 

Harold    Neidlinger:    Chic,   Rand.    McNally 

&  Co 

Rosey    Posey's    Mission:     Louise    R.    Baker: 

N.   Y.,   Eaton   &   Mains 

Ruby,  Pearl  and  Diamond:    Emma  S.  Allen: 

N.  Y.,  Eaton  &  Mains 

Story  of  Jesus   for   Children,   The:     Louise 

Castle  Walbridge:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young:     N.  Y.,  E. 

&  J.  B.  Young  &  Co 

Tommy  Tucker:    J.     C.     Cowdrick:     N.  Y., 

Eaton  &  Mains 

Upstairs  Family,  The:    Mrs.  O.  W.  Scott:  N. 

Y.,  Eaton  &  Mains 

When  the  River  Rose:   Jane  Ellis  Joy:     N. 

Y.,  Eaton  &  Mains 
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New  Editions. 

Balzac,  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Honore  de: 
vols.  I,  II:  Vautrin,  Quinola's  Resources, 
Pamela  Giraud,  The  Step-mother,  Mercadet: 
Rendered  into  English:  Chic,  Laird  &  Lee.  .$2  50 

Secret  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  The: 
Rev.  South  G.  Preston,  Ph.D.:  N.  Y.,  Ab- 
bey Press 100 

William  Booth,  The  General  of  the  Salvation 
Army:  Commander  Booth  Tucker:  N.  Y., 
Salvation  Army   Pub.   House 

Poetry. 

Afloat  With  Old  Glory:  By  a  Blue  Jacket  of 
the  Old  Navy:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Country  Store  Window,  A:  Herbert  Holmes: 
N.  Y..  Abbey  Press i  00 

Idyl  of  the  Rhine,  An:  Louisa  Palmier  My- 
ers:   N.  Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

Intellectual      People:        William      Adolphus  ' 

Clark:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Johnnie  Courteau  and  Other  Poems:  Wm.  H. 
Drummond:    N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.,  i  25 

Kansas  Zephyrs:  Ed.  Blair:  Madison,  Wis., 
The  American  Thresherman 

No  Trespassing:  May  Howell  Beecher:  N. 
Y.,  F.  Tennyson  Neely  Co 

Peacock.  The;  or  Songs  of  the  South:  James 
Hampton  Lee:    N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i  00 

Pirate  Frog.  The:  W.  A.  FriSbie:  N.  Y., 
Rand.   McNally  &  Co 


Songs  of  My  Violin:  Alfred  L.  Donaldson: 
N.  Y..  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Sonnets  and  Lyrics:  R.  E.  Lee  Gibson: 
Louisville,  J.  P.  Morton  &  Co 

Religion  and  Piiilosophy. 

Footsteps  of  Truth:  I.  M.  Morris:  N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press $1  00 

Key-Words  and  Phrases  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: Rev.  South  G.  Preston,  Ph.D.: 
N.  Y..  Abbey  Press i  00 

Life      Everlasting:        John      Fiske:        Bost., 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  00 

Miracles  of  Missions,  The:  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son,  D.D.:    N.  Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co...      90 

Modern  Mission  Century,  The:  Arthur  T. 
Pierson:     N.  Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co i  50 

Sport* 

Short  History  of  the  American  Trotting  and 
Pacing  Horse,  A:  Henry  T.  Coates: 
Phila.,  H.  T.  Coates  &  Co 

Travel^  and  Otitof-Doors* 

Constantinople  and  Its  Problems:  Henry  Ox\% 
Dwight,  LL.D.:  N.  Y.,  F.  H.  Revell  Co....  i  25 

Footing  It  in  Franconia:  Bradford  Torrey: 
Bost..  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  10 

Glimpses  of  the  Rainbow  City:  Chic,  Laird 
&  Lee 75 


Among   the    November    Magazines 


Eliot  Gregory  appears  to  be  a  confirmed 

cynic.  In  the  November  Century  he  pours  his 
satire  upon  the  foolish  virgins — who,  for  Mr. 
Gregory,  appear  to  constitute  the  entirety  of 
young  female  members  of  society.  The  girl  who, 
convinced  that  a  woman  must  have  some  object 
in  life,  establishes  a  kennel,  the  bachelor  girl  and 
her  art  school,  the  matinee  girl  whose  mamma 
cooks  the  dinner,  the  golfing  girl  with  her  en- 
tourage of  sporty  gents  in  loud  clothes — in  short 
the  emancipated  female,  generally — gets  it  good 
and  hard  from  this  resolute  and  uncompromising 
critic  who,  however,  begs  for  mercy  in  his  clos- 
ing words: 

Knowing  perfectly  well  that  it  will  get  me  into 
a  scrape  and  ruffle  the  complacency  of  many  read- 
ers, I  am  yet  sustained  by  the  hope  that  its  pages 
will  call  a  smile  to  some  scapegrace  faces,  in  spite 
of  disapproval,  for  then  I  may  be  pardoned,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  way.  That  would  be  expect- 
ing too  much! 

Although  he  blusters  and  frowns  a  bit.  the  writer 
cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  seriously  provoked 
with  the  buoyant  hoidens  enjoying  a  brief  spring- 
time in  their  own  wayward  fashion.  If  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  become  hypercritical  at  times,  it  is 
because  he  would  fain  see  the  American  girl  fault- 
less in  her  ways  as  she  is  in  face,  occupying  her 


rightful  place  in  the  world  and  easily  first  among 
women.  Not  a  disheveled  sportswoman,  weather- 
beaten  and  ill  kept;  not  an  adventurous  navigator, 
square  of  jaw  and  unchangeable  of  face;  not  a 
household  tyrant,  versed  before  her  time  in  the 
sinister  lore  of  the  world;  not  a  tramp  saint  or  an 
idle  goddess,  but  a  gentle,  home-loving  maid. 

Sterling  Heilig  recounts  for  the  Century  an 
interview  with  Santos-Dumont.  Mr.  Heilig  has 
been  much  wath  the  aeronaut  during  the  last  four 
years  and  appears  to  hate  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  experiments  and  successes.  What  ought 
to  be  a  fascinating  series  of  articles  is  begun  by 
Emerson  Hough:  The  Settlement  of  the  West. 
In  the  first  article  he  paints  the  romance  of  the 
earliest  explorations,  w-hich  followed  the  path- 
way of  the  westward-traveling  waters.     . 

The  Century  this  year  intends  devoting  much 
space  to  American  humor,  and  Prof.  William  P. 
Trent,  now  of  Columbia,  begins  by  a  general  re- 
trospect of  the  subject,  while  among  the  Open 
Letters  are — and  they  make  perhaps  as  inter- 
esting an  article  as  the  number  contains — some 
recollections  by  James  F.  .Ryder  of  Artemus 
Ward.  It  is  interesting  to  find  evidence  that 
Artemus  inherited  his  fun  from  his  mother.  Here 
is  a  side  hght  on  the  humorist's  character: 
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I  have  said  there  was  always  a  laugh  or  a  smile 
upon  his  face.  Let  me  record  an  exception.  I  had 
a  little  baby  daughter  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 
He  called  her  "papoose,"  and  talked  **baby  Indian" 
to  her.  She  seemed  to  understand  him  anjd  accept 
him  for  a  friend.  Her  joy  was  freely  manifested. 
She  tried  to  talk  back,  and  delighted  in  clawing 
his  nose,  which,  by  way  of  encouragement,  was 
held  within  easy  reach.  Her  feet  and  hands  would 
begin  talking  as  soon  as  she  heard  his  voice  on  en- 
tering  the   room. 

The  little  one  died,  and  on  the  morning  of  her 
death  I  met  him  on  the  street.  He  tried  to  talk, 
but  his  words  turned  to  tears,  seeming  to  disregard 
the  publicity.  I  was  surprised  to  see  this  man  of 
fun-making  weep  so  unreservedly  in  the  open 
street.     It  made  me  love  him  more. 

Mark  Twain  tells  some  fables,  Seton-Thomp- 
son  narrates  an  animal  story,  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady  enters  a  new  field  with  a  romance  foupded 
on  Barbarossa,  and  Bret  Harte's  novelette  comes 
to  an  end. 

Everybody's   also   has   a   detailed   article, 

illustrated  with  many  amazing  photographs,  on 
Santos-Dumont  and  his  experiments  in  aerial 
navigation.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  recounts  for 
this  magazine  the  results  reached  by  Doctor 
Buctschli  in  his  biological  investigations  and  the 
mysterious  behavior  of  the  Heidelberg  professor's 
artificial  protoplasm. 

McClure's    has    its    usual    assortment    of 

stories,  perhaps  the  best  of  which  is  Edwin 
Lefevre's  Wall  Steet  contribution,  an  automobile 
article  by  Walter  Wellman,  an  "atmosphere"  by 
William  Allen  White,  and  an  account  of  the  steel 
trust  by  Ray  S.  Baker. 

Frank   Leslie's  celebrates   its   twenty-fifth 

anniversary  with  a  notable  number,  happily  con- 
ceived and  extremely  well  executed.  Such  names 
as  those  of  Fridtjof  Nansen,  C.  G.  D.  Roberts 
and  Maurice  Hewlett  ornament  its  contents  page, 
and  colored  pictures  illuminate  its  text.  Doctor 
Kansen's  article  is  naturally  an  account,  of  the 
various  expeditions  now  on  their  ways  to  the 
Poles.  Maurice  Hewlett's  contribution  is  de- 
scribed as  the  first  instalment  of  a  novel,  ^but 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  addendum  to  his  newly 
published  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  great  automobile  race  from  Paris  to  Ber- 
lin, which  is  recounted  in  several  of  the  Novem- 
ber magazines,  is  given  in  Frank  Leslie's  perhaps 
its  best  description,  by  Sterling  Heilig. 

An  interesting  article  appears  in  November 

Pearson's  on  the  Reichsanstalt,  the  imperial  phys- 
ical and  technical  institute  of  Germany.  The 
Reichsanstalt  has  a  scientific  equipment  without 
parallel  in  the  world,  and  with  its  staff  of  one 
hundred  professors,  scientific  assistants  and  ex- 
pert mechanicians,  is  recognized  as  the  supreme 


authority  on  affairs  scientific.  Here  are  set  up 
the  most  perfect  instruments  in  the  world  for 
measuring  heat  and  cold,  for  finding  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  for  determining  the  strength 
of  electric  currents,  for  measuring  light,  and  for 
a  score  of  other  purposes  in  which  the  utmost 
exactness  is  required.  Here  are  kept  the  purest 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  other 
metals,  in  the  world — the  standards  of  purity. 
Here  is  the  purest  water  in  the  world,  and  the 
finest  glass,  and  the  most  perfect  weighing  ma- 
chines. Here  can  be  produced  and  measured 
every  temperature  from  that  of  liquid  air  to  that 
of  the  electric  arc  light.  And  here  is  apparatus 
for  generating  electric  currents  of  any  potential 
from  one  volt  up  to  12,000  volts,  and,  what  is 
more,  of  measuring  them  with  almost  absolute 
exactness. 

Does  the  famous  German  thermometer  maker 
wish  to  know  if  his  thermometers  or  his  barom- 
eters are  absolutely  correct?  He  sends  them 
to  the  Reichsanstalt  for  testing. 

When  Krupp,  the  gun  builder  of  Essen,  devises 
a  new  kind  of  nickel-steel  he  sends  it  to  the  Reich- 
sanstalt to  ascertain  exactly  its  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion in  varying  degrees  of  heat,  its  electrical 
conductivity,  and  its  tensile  streng^th. 

When  our  own  government  wishes  to  be  certain 
that  the  incandescent  electric  lights  which  it  is 
purchasing  are  marked  with  the  proper  candle 
power,  it  must  needs  send  them  to  this  distant 
German  institution  for  testing;  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  place  in  the  world  where  it  can  be  done 
with  such  accuracy. 

The  pitch  of  the  music  which  you  hear  at  the 
opera  has  undoubtedly  been  regulated  by  tuning 
forks  bearing  the  peculiar  blue  marking  of  Reich- 
sanstalt; the  thermometer  with  which  your  physi- 
cian takes  your  temperature  when  you  are  ill, 
if  it  be  of  the  best  make,  owes  its  accuracy  to  the 
same  source. 

The  Cosmopolitan  aeronaut  article  is  by 

Jacques  Boyer.  Richard  le  Gallienne's  para- 
phrased French  romance  is,  this  time,  The  Tale 
of  King  Constans  the  Emperor.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse's  article  on  the  isolation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  calls  attention  to  a  phenomenon  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  among  us: 

Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  England  and 
America  we  still  think  it  proper  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  French  mind,  but  that  we  disapprove 
of  it;  while  of  the  German  mind  we  neither  ap- 
prove nor  disapprove,  but  are  cheerfully  willing  to 
remain  profoundly  ignorant.  Even  the  giants  of 
the  age,  whose  figures  have  so  far  overshadowed 
us  all  that  it  has  been  impossible  entirely  to  ignore 
them,  even  these  are  less  known,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  less  accurately  comprehended,  in  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  countries  than  anywhere  else.  The 
names,  even  some  of  the  books,  of  Ibsen  and 
Tolstoi,  are  no  longer,  in  the  extreme  old  age  of 
those  extraordinary  men,  unfamiliar  to  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  but  they  are  infinitely  less  a  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  of  thought  than  of 
that  of  any  other  European  race.  The  curious  and 
revolutionary  notions  of  Nietzsche,  so  full  of  sig- 
nificance to  Continental  thinkers,  have  been  re- 
ceived here  with  mere  bewilderment,  and  now,  just 
as  Europe,  after  carefuUv  weighing  them,  is  re- 
acting against  their  paradoxes,  we  are  beginning 
to  ask  ourselves  what  it  was  all  about  and  who 
Nietzsche  was. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  writing  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  on  over-crowding  and  the  remedies 
for  it,  says  among  other  things: 

Many  people  even  in  America  have  heard  of  the 
Boundary  Trust  Scheme,  by  which  a  great  area  of 
twenty-two  acres  was  cleared  of  slums  and  cpvered 
with  imposing  model  dwellings,  with  wash-houses, 
club  rooms  and  every  appliance  for  comfort  which 
a  clever  young  architect  could  devise. 

These  buildings  are  erected  on  the  very  site 
where  infant  mortality  in  1889  was  fifty  per  thous- 
and. No  one  can  give  anything  but  praise  to  the 
courage  and  public  spirit  shown  in  this  effort  by  the 
London  County  Council,  which  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  ways,  is  trying  to  rise  to  its  respon- 
sibilities; but  as  a  cure  for  over-crowding,  there  are 
some  obvious  criticisms  made.  When  the  new 
buildings  were  erected  and  filled,  it  was  found  that 
only  eleven  people  were  the  same  who  lived  on 
that  spot  in  previous  years.  Where  were  the  oth- 
ers? They  poured  down  to  the  slums,  over-crowded 
before,  which  lay  round  the  Oxford  House  in 
Bethnal  Green.  Of  course  none  can  deny  that 
good  was  done  by  providing  nice  rooms  at  a  mod- 
erate rental  for  policemen,  postmen  and  others  who 
wished  to  be  near  their  work,  and  their  removal 
from  former  dwellings  made  more  room  for  others 
to  come  in.  Nevertheless  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
district,  as  I  was  myself  at  the  time,  it  seemed  more 
like  stirring  up  a  caldron  of  soup  and  bringing  the 
better  parts  to  the  top  than  clearing  the  scum  or  in 
any  way  diminishing  the  quantity. 

The  football  season  is  appropriately  recog- 
nized in  Outing  for  November  by  articles  from 
the  pens  of  Walter  Camp  and  Dr.  Henry  Will- 
iams, and  a  story,  The  Day  He  Made  the  Varsity 
Eleven,  by  Edward  B.  Bloss.  Edward  Spencer's 
sketch  of  The  King's  Horses  opens  the  number. 
Speaking  of  horse-racing,  he  says  that — 

It  can  be  said  of  the  present  King,  Edward  VII., 
that  after  his  novitiate  at  the  game,  fortune  deigned 
to  smile  upon  his  efforts,  both  as  breeder  and 
owner  of  blood-stock.  During  the  years  1896-1900 
inclusive,  the  winnings  of  his  horses  reached  the 
very  respectable  total  of  £80.723,  los..  or  well  on 
the  way  to  half  a  million  dollars.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  trace  the  connection  of  Albert  Edward. 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  sport  to  the  far-off  days 
when  he  had  Alep,  a  high-caste  bay  Arab,  with  flow- 
ing mane  and  tail,  in  training  with  the  late  Mr. 
Fothergill  Rowlands,  at  Epsom.  But  the  early  ex- 
periences of  His  Royal  Highness  were  not  fortu- 


nate ones  and  he  is  said  to  have  once  remarked  to  a 
friend  nearly  twenty  years  ago: 

"I  have  only  won  one  race  myself  under  Jockey 
Club  rules,  but  far  from  being  discouraged,  I  still 
continue  racing,  and  hope  one  day  to  own  a  Derby 
winner  of  my  own  breeding,  although  I  really  thihk, 
at  the  present  time,  my  luck  is  so  bad  that  if  a 
horse  of  mine  were  winning  a  race,  it  would  drop 
dead  before  passing  the  winning  post.'^  These  last 
words  were  strangely  and  sadly  prophetic.  Only  a 
year  or  two  later,  the  Prince's  Counterpane,  a  two- 
year-old  chestnut  filly,  by  Hermit  out  of  Patchwork, 
fell  whilst  leading  the  field  in  the  race  for  the 
Stockbridge  Cup,  just  before  the  winning  post  was 
reached,  and  died  almost  immediately  from  heart 
disease. 

Ainslee's  has  a  vivid  paper  on  The  Cyclone, 

by  Earl  W.  Mayo.  Read  the  following  depiction 
of  the  approach  of  the  great  wind  in  a  western 
prairie: 

One  day  when  the  sun  beat  down  with  a  scald- 
ing heat  that  made  ploughing  impossible,  a  strong 
wind  blew  up — ^a  wind  that  seemed  to  blow  out 
of  the  very  mouth  of  Inferno.  Great  masses  of 
clouds,  swiftly  shifting  and  changing  hue.  now 
black,  now  purple,  now  greenish-yellow,  rolled  up 
in  the  southwest.  The  farmers  that  had  come  from 
Kansas  and  Missouri  retired  to  their  cellars,  if  they 
possessed  such  luxuries,  and  the  tenderfeet  g[ot  out 
their  cameras  and  prepared  to  photograph  the  won- 
derful cloud  effects.  The  clouds  shut  out  the  sun. 
and  there  arose  a  subdued  murmur  that  developed 
first  into  a  tremulous  buzzing  and  then  into  a  sullen 
roar.  Then  out  of  the  dark  cloud  masses  came  a 
wonderful  pillar,  a  dusty  gray  column  that  looked 
like  the  lower  end  of  a  gigantic  balloon.  The  col- 
umn was  indistinct  at  first,  but  it  advanced  across 
the  prairies  with  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  and 
as  it  came  nearer  the  buzzing  sound  increased  to 
a  roar  that  was  like  a  himdred  Niagaras. 

^The   Atlantic   prints   the  greater   part  of 

Congressman  McCall's  speech  on  Daniel  Webster, 
delivered  in  connection  with  the  Webster  cen- 
tennial exercises,  held  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
September.  Henry  Austin  Clapp's  Reminiscences 
are  concluded  in  this  number,  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
contributes  an  interesting  essay  on  Europe  and 
America,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Grinnell  a  timely 
article  on  Modern  Murder  Trials  and  Newspapers. 
Mr.  Grinnell  concludes : 

It  is  consistent  with  these  reflections  to  insist 
that,  in  this  conflict  of  force,  newspapers  are  rightly 
subject  to  courts  as  distinguished  from  censors; 
that  the  justice  of  the  law  is  necessarily  of  a  rough 
kind,  which  improves  very  gradually  with  the  rest 
of  our  education;  that  the  cost  of  legal  justice 
affects  its  kind  and  degree;  that  the  increasing  thor- 
oughness of  criminal  trials  tends  toward  an  en- 
lightened consideration  for  individuals;  and  that 
the  lawful  publicity  which  is  given  to  capital  cases. 
while  sometimes  unjustly  damaging  innocent  per- 
sons, strengthens  the  influence  of  our  courts  and 
upon  the  whole  does  more  good  than  harm. 

The  star  article  in  the  Critic  is  by  Henry 
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Jatnes  who,  in  a  long  essay,  makes  many  subtle 
characteristic  remarks  about  Edmimd  Rostand,  to 
the  French  dramatist  dealing  out  generous  though 
not  altogether  unqualified  praise.  Naturally 
enough  Mr.  James  faults  Rostand  for  what  he 
calls  his  romantic  perversity — the  perversity  of 
not  belonging  to  the  James  school  of  realism. 

The  author  of  these  things  has  thus  such  an 
imagination  of  vivifying  detail  that  he  makes  us  ex- 
tremely wonder  what  such  a  faculty  might  not 
achieve  without  the  romantic  perversity.  That  is 
the  concern  at  which  I  just  hinted — the  question  of 
where  continued  deflection  on  such  a  scale  is  likely 
to  land  him.  I  have  already  expressed  the  inter- 
est and  indulgence  that  accompany  this  wonder — 
which  amounts  to  the  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  deflect  so  long  as  a  prize  is  really  to  be  reached, 
and  so  long  as  so  much  entertainment  comes  to  us 
by  the  way.  That  is  in  fact  requisite  to  ensure  us 
a  good  case  to  oppose  to  those  other  seekers  of  the 
prize — the  prize  of  interest,  beauty,  truth — who  may 
be  described  as  going  straight.  I  admit  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  with  exactitude  what  makes,  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  the  straight  line  and  the 
tangent,  even  though  it  be  precisely  because  of  M. 
Rostand's  success  that  the  critic  becomes,  yet  again, 
acutely  conscious  of  the  difference.  Why  is  it  that, 
to  choose  an  example  from  very  near  at  hand,  M. 
Paul  Hervicu,  in  "La  Course  du  Flambeau."  strikes 
me,  in  comparison,  and  quite  apart  from  the  degree 
of  talent,  as  stalling  and  as  keeping  straight?  Or, 
indeed,  why,  I  should  perhaps  rather  ask,  does  the 
author  of  "L'Aiglon,"  in  comparison  and  quite 
apart  from  the  degree  of  talent,  strike  me  as  start- 


ing and  as  keeping  crooked?  Where  does  the 
comparison,  in  such  an  instance,  reside? — with  what 
standard  of  valucj  outside  of  each  work,  do  we 
make  it?  By  what  sign  in  advance  do  we  know 
the  romantic?  by  what  sign  do  we  know  the  real? 
and  by  what  instrument  do  we,  as  they  diverge, 
measure  their  divergence?  What  proof  is  there,  in 
short,  that  **L'Aiglon"  has  in  fact  diverged  and  that 
"La  Course  du  Flambeau"  has  not?  Absorbing  in- 
quiries, for  the  critic  and  for  the  artist  alike,  but 
which  they  will  probably  not  meet  in  the  same  way. 
The  critic,  at  all  events — certainly  the  critic  for 
whom  1  speak — will  profess  that  he  recognizes  the 
romantic  deflection  by  recognizing  on  his  own  part 
an  anxiety,  general  or  special,  as  to  where  it  will 
come  out  if  left  only  to  itself.  As  that  apprehen- 
sion sharpens — and  there  are  several  ways  pf  deal- 
ing with  it — he  himself  grows  more  and  more  sure. 
He  knows  where  he  is,  and  above  all,  where  he 
is  not;  he  is  not  in  the  real — or  in  the  air  of  things 
that  pass  with  him  for  belonging  to  it:  inasmuch  as 
in  the  real  he  is  without  the  particular  anxiety  I 
speak  of — however  much  suspense  of  another  and 
much  simpler  sort  the  real  may  easily  create.  This 
latter  suspense  is  somehow  never,  I  think,  as  to 
where  the  author  and  the  system  themselves  will 
come  out,  but  as  to  where  some  person  will,  or 
the  affairs  of  some  person  in  whom  they  have  in- 
terested him.  The  author  and  the  system,  he  finds 
himself  assuming,  will  come  out  wherever  life  itself 
does,  and  he  follows  them  with  confidence  so  far. 
It  is  both  the  difficulty  and  a  part  of  the  inspira- 
tion— as  well  as  no  small  part  of  the  glory — of  a 
writer  like  M.  Rostand  that  he  has  himself  to  create 
the  confidence,  and  to  keep  it  up  in  the  face  of 
difficulties;  so  that  he  is  perpetually  drawing  on  his 
credit  with  us  as  he  goes. 
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Sailor  and  the  Land  Shark,  The Ainslee's 

Settlement  of  the  West:  E.  Hough Cent. 

♦Socialistic  Imperialism:  Hobson.Int.  Jour.  Ethics 

Some  Ancient   New  Women:   Stewart Arena 

^ Sugar  and  the  New  Colonies:  Crampton.  .Forum 

♦Task  of  20th  Century.  The Int.  Jour.  Ethics 

Taxes  on  Street  Ry.  Franchises:  Allen Forum 

What  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  Is:  Baker. .  .McClure's 
Why  Govt.  Should  Own  Telegraph:  Clark.  .Arena 

Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure* 

Adventure  with  Grizzlies:   Elmer  Frank Outing 

America  of  To-day,  The:  C.   Urmy Munsey's 

Big  Game  Shooting  at  Home Pearson's 
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SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


Bits  of  Woodcraft:  H.   Kephart Outing 

♦Canoeing  at  Oxford:  G.  Hardy Badminton 

*Chaos  of  Bridge,  The:  Arch.  Dunn. .  .Badminton 

*China  Revisited :  Alex.  M  ichie Outing 

Cup  Races,  The:  Jos.  T.  C.  Clarke Criterion 

Deer  Stalking  in  Scotland:  W.  Winans Outing 

English  and  Am.  Rugby:  J.  Corbin Outing 

Evolution  of  Yacht  Designers:  Stephens.  ..Outing 
Faster  Than  Exoress  Train:  Wellman.  .McClure's 

Football  Devel.  in  igoi:  Walter  Camp Outing 

♦Foreign  Entries  at  Henley ,.  Fort.  R. 

♦Freaks  in  Am.  Scenery:  Northrop Leisure  H. 

French  Country  Fetes:  E.  C.  Peixotto. .  .Cosmop. 

♦Games  in  Old  and  Mod.  France Blackwood's 

Great  Automobile  Race,  The:   Heilig..F.   Leslie's 
♦High  Life  in  Switzerland:  Pearson. ..  .Leisure  H. 

Hunt,   The   Garth:   P.   Hampson Badminton 

Hunting  Big  Game  in  Wintry  Woods Metrop. 

In  Argonne:  Ch.  Bastide Atlan. 

In  Van  Tassel's  Canal:  F.  W.  Calkins Outing 

King's  Horses,  The:  Edw.  Spencer Outing 


Middle  Western  Football:  Dr.  Williams.  ..Outing 

Midnight  Mountaineering:  Fenwick Pearson's 

♦Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A Badminton 

My  First  Bull  Moose:  F.  C.  Selous Outing 

♦Notes  in  a  Brittany  Conv<*nt:  Mew.  .Temple  Bar 

Old  St.  Savior's:  Chas.  E.  Russell Harper's 

♦Past  Cricket  Season,  The:  H.  Gordon. Badminton 

Race  for  the  Poles,  The:  F.  Nansen F.  Leslie's 

Recollections   of   November:   E.   Thomas.  ..Atlan. 

Road  to  Camp,  The:  Forsyth  Durlin Outing 

♦Ravenna:  Harold  Spender Fort.   R. 

♦"Rogue"  and  Two  Griffins,  A:  Field.  .Badminton 

Romance  of  Christmas  Island:  Rand McGure's 

Theory  of  Handicapping  in  Golf Outing 

♦Thames   Salmon:  Arthur   Hawley Badminton 

Tractable  "Tractor,"  The:  Willey Jr.  Munsey 

Training  a  Football  Team:  Sangree Ainslee's 

♦Trotters  in  Norway:  N.  Everett Badminton 

Winter  Ramble,  A:  S.  Hartmann Harper's 

With  Wild  Geese  in  N.  W.:  Hamilton Outing 

Woman's  Trip  to  Klondike,  A:  Kelley.Lippincott's 


Sayings     of    the     Children 


Mamma — Willie,  shut  that  window-screen. 

You're  letting  the  flies  in.  Willie— Well,  youVe 
got  to  let  some  of  'em  in.  Mamma — Why  ?  Willie 
—'Cause  if  you  don't  let  *em  in,  how  are  they 
goin'  to  get  on  the  fly-paper? 

Teacher — ^Anonymous    means    without    a 

name.  Write  a  sentence  showing  you  understand 
how  to  use  the  word.  Small  Girl  (writes) — Our 
new  baby  is  anonymous. 

Grandma — Now,  Willie,  what  are  they  go- 
ing to  do  with  you  when  you  grow  up  ?  What  is 
your  ambition?  Little  Willie  (putting  down  his 
"Deadwood  Dick") — I'd  like  to  have  people  trem- 
ble like  aspen  leaves  at  the  very  mention  of  my 
name. 

The  teacher  was  showing  her  class  a  copy 

of  The  Angelus  and  wanted  to  know  what  the 
man  and  the  woman  were  doing.  The  children 
apparently  couldn't  make  out,  never  having  read 
the  "hoe"  poem.  After  much  suggestive  ques- 
tioning a  hand  finally  went  up.  "I  know,  teach- 
er," said  its  owner.  "Well,  Johnny,  what  are 
they  doing?"  "Lookin'  for  potato  bugs,  teacher," 
replied  Johnny,  triumphantly. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  five-year-old  boy,  "if 

you  should  die  would  papa  marry  again?"  "I 
don't  know,  Willie,"  she  replied,  "but  if  such  a 
thing  ever  does  happen  and  you  have  a  step- 
mother I  want  you  to  be  good  to  her."  "Well," 
said  Willie,  pondering  deeply,  "I  will  be  very 
•polite,  mamma,  but  I  will  bear  malice  and  hatred 
in  my  heart." 

A  visitor  asked  three-year-old  Mabel  which 


she  loved  best,  her  kitten  or  her  doll.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  Mabel  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  questioner:  "I  think  I  love  my  kitty  best, 
but  please  don't  tell  dolly." 

Last  summer  two  little  girls  were  repeat- 
edly remonstrated  with  by  their  indulgent  mother 
for  playing  bareheaded  in  the  sun.  "You  will 
be  burned  so  badly,"  said  she  to  them,  finally, 
"that  people  will  think  you  are  black  children." 
Her  warning  had  little  eflFect,  however,  and  she 
gave  up  trying  to  keep  their  hats  on.  One  day 
she  sent  them  to  a  neighbor  a  block  or  so  distant 
to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  a  washer- 
woman. Mrs.  S.,  the  neighbor  in  question,  mis- 
took them  for  the  children  of  a  Mrs.  Black  who 
lived  in  another  street  near  by.  "You  are  the 
little  Black  children,  are  you  not?"  she  asked. 
"Oh,  no,"  came  the  prompt  response  from  the 
elder.    "Only  sunburned." 

Bobby  burst  into  the  house  in  a  state  of 

high  excitement.  His  hands  and  clothing  were 
smeared  with  a  liberal  amount  of  some  sticky 
substance,  and  his  face  wore  a  glow  of  trium- 
phant satisfaction.  "I  say,  mamma,  those  new 
people  across  the  way  don't  know  much !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "They've  got  a  sign  on  their  front  door 
that  says  'Wet  Paint  !* "  "And  you  are  covered 
with  it !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
said  his  mother,  severely.  "That  sign  was  put 
up  to  warn  people  to  keep  away  from  it."  "Yes. 
mamma,"  persisted  Bobby,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  richly  rewarded  scientific  investigator,  "but 
it  wasn't  paint,  and  I  knew  it.    It  was  varnish !" 


♦Compiled   from   Contemporaries. 


tContributcd  to  Current  Literature. 
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Open    Questions:    Talks   With   Correspondents 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
page  on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far 
as  we  may  be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will 
be  gladly  received.  A  number  of  questions  and 
answers  are  unavoidably  held  over  till  next  month. 

775.  Will  you  please  help  me  out  on  these  two 
queries:  (i)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"He  who  runs  may  read,"  and  (2)  What  is  meant 
bv  the  slang  phrase  which  tells  about  when  the 
**ghost  walks."  I  think  it* has  something  to  do  with 
pay  day,  but  have  never  been  able  to  hit  on  an  ex- 
planation.— R.  L.  B.,  Manitou  Park,  Colo. 

[(i.)  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  this  expression.  In  familiar  use  it 
implies  that  certain  facts  or  conditions  are 
obvious  to  the  keen  of  discernment.  Though 
a  most  convenient  phrase,  it  has  never  seemed  to 
us  particularly  happy  as  a  figurative  expression, 
Reading  and  running  are  seldom  concomitant 
acts,  and  a  runner  would  hardly  be  "keen**  about 
anything  but  winning  the  goal.  (2.)  It  is  our 
impression  that  the  tradition  connecting  "pay 
day"  and  "the  ghost"  arose  from  an  actor,  cast 
as  "The  Ghost,"  in  Hamlet,  refusing  to  go  on 
the  stage  at  the  proper  moment  in  the  play,  when 
it  "drew  near  the  season,  wherein  the  spirit  held 
his  wont  to  walk,"  until  his  overdue  salary  had 
been  paid.  When  the  money  is  forthcoming  the 
ghost  walks.] 


776.     Will  you  please  publish  in  Current  Litera- 
ture or  tell  me  where  to  find  the  poem  entitled. 
The  Little  Helpers.    One  of  the  stanzas  is: 
'  "What  are  little  girls  good  for?" 

We  heard  a  man  ask  to-day, 
So  we  have  come  here  to  tell  you. 
Please  listen  to  what  we  say. 
—A  Reader,  Harford,  Pa. 


Tj'j.  Was  Winston  Churchill  born  in  Indiana. 
If  not,  which  is  his  native  state?  The  information 
will  be  thankfully  received. — Mrs.  J.  G.  Melson, 
Mason  City.  la. 

[Winston  Churchill  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.] 


778.  Can  you  tell  me  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  (from  memory):  "Is  thy  name  Mary, 
gentle  jnaid?  For  she  to  whom  it  once  was  given 
was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven."  I  would  like 
so  much  to  have  it  complete.  It  sounds  like 
Wordsworth,  but  I  cannot  find  it. — W.  J.  Car- 
mouche,  Shreveport,  La. 


779.  Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot:  Can  you  not  ar- 
range to  publish  in  your  Treasure  Trove  or  Old 
Favorites  Recalled  Deoartment,  that  much  talked 
of  poem  of  Robert  WiUiams  Buchanan,  entitled 
The  Ballad  of  Juda's  Iscariot.  If,  of  course,  you 
have  already  published  it  for  your  readers,  my  re- 
quest is  needless.    In  this  lattei  event,  will  you  not 


kindly  refer  me  to  the  column  and  number  of  Cur- 
rent Literature  containing  it? — A.  E.  Wardener, 
Chandler,  Okla. 

[The  Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot  appeared  in  Cur- 
rent Literature  for  September,  189 1.  See  Vol. 
VIII.,  No.  I,  page  107.] 


780.  Can  you  give  me  the  title,  author,  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  an  address 
by  Scott's  statue  to  Burns's  statue  on  the  placing 
of  the  latter  opposite  to  Scott's  in  one  of  the  New 
York  city  parks.  Enclosed  find  stamped  envelope 
for  reply.—B.  J.  Robert,  Dallas,  Tex. 

[We  regret  that  we  cannot  answer  your  query; 
but  were  we  able  to  do  so,  it  would  be  through 
the  medium  of  this  department.  The  conduct  of 
personal  and  private  correspondence  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  Open  Questions.] 


781.  On  Life's  Stairway:  In  your  August  num- 
ber were  two  verses  of  Frederick  Lawrence 
Knowles's.  On  Life's  Stairway.  Can  you  send  me 
the  entire  poem,  or  tell  me  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured?—Frank  O.  Stevens,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

[Our  correspondent  is  under  misapprehension. 
The  poem  in  question  is  complete  as  printed,  and 
if  he  will  refer  to  the  number  of  Current  Litera- 
ture in  which  it  appeared  he  will  see  that  the  title 
of  Mr.  Knowles'  book  (John  Lane,  New  York, 
publisher)  is  On  Life's  Stairway.  The  poem  is 
called  A  Fragment.] 


782.  De  Tukkey  Tail  Fan:  Several  years  ago, 
perhaps  as  far  back  as  '97.  you  published  a  piece 
entitled  The  Turkey  Tail  Fan;  it  is  in  the  negro 
dialect,  but  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  prose  or  poe- 
try. I  am  an  elocutionist,  and  am  quite  anxious  to 
secure  this  piece  for  a  recitation,  so  after  making 
several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  it  here,  I 
decided  to  write  and  ask  you  to  publish  it  again  as 
soon  as  you  find  it  convenient  to  do  so. — Mrs. 
Chas.  Hamilton  Fred,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[We  are  glad  that  you  find  Current  Literature 
helpful  and  a  pleasure.  The  selection  you  wish, 
Anne  Virginia  Culbertson's  De  Tukkey  Tail  Fan, 
was  reproduced  from  her  volume,  Lays  of  a  Wan- 
dering Minstrel  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers), in  Dialect  Verse,  Current  Literature, 
September,  1897.  Back  numbers  of  the  magazine 
can  always  be  had  at  this  office.] 


783.     Can    you    tell    me    the    author    of   a    poem 
beginning: 

I  am  not  old,  my  hair  is  as  black 
As  the  plume  on  a  raven's  wing, 
And  round  my  neck  the  rarest  jewels 
That  yellow  gold  can  bring. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  quoted  this  with  absolute  cor- 
rectness, but  I  think  it  is  nearly  as  I  have  it.     It 
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was  printed  some  years  #ago,  and  I  should  like  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  it. — Margaret  G.  Goodwin,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS 
731.  In  the  Shadow  cf  Death:  In  the  June  num- 
ber of  your  magazine,  on  page  768,  question  731, 
H.  S.  D.,  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  asks  you  to  publish  the 
poem  in  which  each  verse  ends  with  the  line,"Under 
the  green  of  the  grass — under  the  blue  of  the  sky." 
The  name  of  this  poem  is,  In  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
but  I  cannot  say  positively  who  the  author  is,  as 
the  name  does  not  appear  on  my  copy,  but  I  think 
it  was  written  by  Eugene  Field.  I  neglected  to 
send  this  sooner,  and  hope  it  is  not  too  late  now. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  poem. — Gertrude  Marion 
Cohen,  San  Francisco,  Cala. 

[Jean  Tilghman  Canby  also  answers  this  query. 
Thanks  to  both.  The  copy  of  the  poem  is  held 
for  H.  S.  D.,  Hanover,  Pa.,  who  asked  for  it. 
We  doubt  if  it  was  written  by  Eugene  Field,  as 
it  appears  in  Current  Literature  for  August,  1895, 
credited  to  the  English  magazine,  Good  Words. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  page  may  be  able  to 
say  positively  who  is  the  author.] 


758.  Your  correspondent  who  asks,  in  the  Sep- 
tember number,  about  the  passage  in  which  the 
progress  of  humanity  is  compared  to  a  stage  coach, 
will  find  it,  I  think,  in  Bellamy's  Looking  Back- 
ward. I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  is  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters, 
possibly  the  first. — ^J.  H.  Bryce,  Geneva,  Fla. 

[Similar  information  in  answer  to  this  query 
comes  from  Frank  H.  Coblentz,  Springfield,  O., 
and  Miss  Gazelle  McCaddin,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thanks  to  all  three.] 


766.  As  inquiry  No.  766,  in  your  Open  Questions 
was  not  answered,  I  enclose  for  your  subscriber 
copy  of  a  clipping  which  I  have;  have  copied  edi- 
torial note,  too. — H.  A.  Rankin,  Atkinson,  N.  C. 

[Other  copies  are  sent  in  by  F.  G.  Payne,  Mar- 
tinsville, Va. ;  M.  G.  Hough,  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  and 
Josepha  W.  Wakelee,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Thanks  to 
these'  correspondents.  We  have,  found  this 
anonymous  Tale  of  a  'Possum  so  amusing  that 
we  print  it  here,  despite  its  length. 

(The  following  "poem"  comes  from  Whealen 
College,  Illinois.  Some  of  the  Latin  is  rather  orig- 
inal, but  requires  only  a  moderate  familiarity  with 
that  language  to  get  a  tolerable  understanding  of 
the  "lingo.") 

The  nox  was  lit  by  lux  of  Luna, 

And  'twas  a  nox  most  opportuna 

To  catch  a  possum  or  a  coona; 

For  nix  was  scattered  o'er  this  mundus 

A  shallow  nix  et  non  profundis 

On  sic  a  nox  with  canis  unis, 

Two  boys  went  out  to  hunt  for  coonus. 

The  corpus  of  this  bonus  canis 

Was  full  as  long"  as  octo  snanus: 

But  brevis  legs  had  canis  never, 

Quam  had  hie  doj?;  bonus,  clever, 


Some  used  to  say  in  stultum  jocum 
Quod  a  field  was  too  small  locum 
For  sic  a  dog  to  make  a  turnus, 
Circum  self  from  stem  to  sturnus. 

Unis  canis,  duo  puer, 
Nunquam  braver,  numauam  truer, 
Onam  hoc  trio  unquam  fuit, 
If  there  was  I  never  knew  it. 
Hie  bonus  canis  had  one  bad  habit, 
Amabat  much  to  tree  a  rabbit, 
Amabat  plus  to  tree  a  rattus, 
Amabat  bene  to  chase  a  cattus. 
On  this  nixy  moonlight  night 
This  old  canis  did  just  right; 
Nunquam  treed  a  starving  rattus: 
Nunquam  chased  a  starving  cattus 
But  cucurrit  quit  intentus 
On  the  track  and  on  the  scentus, 
Till  he  treed  a  possum  strongum 
In  a  hollow  trunkum  longum, 
Loud  he  barked  in  horrid  bellum. 
Seemed  on  terra  venit  helium. 
Quickly  ran  the  duo  puer, 
Mors  of  possum  to  secure. 
Quum  venerint  one  began 
To  chop  away  like  quisque  man. 
Soon  the  axe  went  through  the  truncuni. 
Soon  he  hit  it,  per,  cher  chuncum. 
Combat  thickens,  on  ye  bravus! 
Canis,  puer  bite  et  stavus. 
As  his  powers  non  longus  tarry, 

Possum  potest  non  pugnare. 

On  the  nix  his  corpus  lieth, 

Down  to  Hades  spirit  flieth. 
Joyful  puers,  canis  bonus 
Think  him  dead  as  any  stonus. 

Ain't  his  corpus  like  a  jelly, 

Quid  plus  proof  ought  hunters  yelley 

Now  they  seek  their  pater's  domo. 

Feeling  proud  as  any  homo, 

Knowing  certe  they  will  blossom 

Into  heroes  when  with  possum 

They  arrive  narrabunt  story, 

Plenus  blood  et  plenoir  glory. 

Pompey,  David,  Samson,  Caesar: 

Cyrus,  Blackhawk,  Shalmanezer; 

Tell  we  where  est  now  the  gloria. 

Where  the  honor  of  Victoria. 

Quam  at  donum  narrent  story. 

Plenus.  sanguin.  tragic,  gory. 

Pater  praiseth,  likewise  mater; 

Wonders  greatly  younger  frater. 

Possum  leave  they  on  the  mundus — 

Go  themselves  to  sleep  profundis. 

Somniunt  possum  slain  in  battle, 

Strong  as  ursx,  large  as  cattle. 

When  nox  gives  w^ay  to  lux  of  morning, 

Albam  terram  much  adornintr. 

Up  they  jump  to  see  tht  yarmen, 

Of  the  which  hoc  est  the  carmen. 

Possum  hie  est  resurrectum. 

Leaving  ouers  most  dejectum. 

Possum  linquit  track  behind  him, 

Sed  the  puers  never  find  him. 

Cruel  possum!    Bestia  vilest! 

How  the  puers  tu  beguilest. 

Puers  think  non  plus  of  Csesar, 

Go  to  Gramen,  Shalmanezer! 

Take  your  laurel  cum  the  honor, 

§ince  ist^  possom  is  ^  goner.] 
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PIANOS 

HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  SO  YEARS 

and  are  receiving  more  favorable  comments 
to^y  from  an  artistic  standpoint  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

WE 

Chedlenge 
Comparisons* 

By  our  easy  payment  plan,  every  family 
in  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a  VOSC 
piano.  We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old  in- 
struments in  exchange,  and  deliver  the  piano 
in  your  house  free  of  expense.  You  can 
deu  with  us  at  a  distant  point  the  same  as 
in  Boston.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full 
information. 

VOSe  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylstoo  Street,  •  «  >  Boston. 
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'  /  have  gatkrrfd  me  a  posie  of  other  men's  flowers^  and  nothing  but  the 
thread  that  binds  them  is  mine  own." — Montaigne. 


.,  1901 


*.  ^   ..  --.  ^r,     .        Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  recently 

The  Qentle  Art  of  Qoaaip         .     ,         t  ^x.    .         a-        i_       i_ 

declared  that  reading  has  be- 
come for  many  people  a  craze,  even  a  vice,  rather 
than  an  intellectual  gain.  They  read  too  much, 
too  fast,  too  promiscuously,  and  they  think  and 
talk  too  little.  Such  reading  replaces  undesirably 
even  gossip,  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  bad 
thing,  but  ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  a  good  one. 

**Good  fiction,"  Mr.  Howells  asserts,  "is  only 
an  exquisite  distillation  of  human  facts,  which 
biography  and  history  more  and  less  attractively 
embody;  and  all  three  are  gossip  depersonalized 
by  remoteness  of  time  or  place."  He  adds  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  own  spoken  gossip 
might  not  be  such  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  "all 
that  is  charming  and  edifying  in  these  forms  of 
literature." 

The  Youth's  Companion  finds  here  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  new  fine  art. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  a  new  fine  art!  Since 
we  do,  naturally,  talk  about  our  neighbors,  why 
not  study  how  to  do  so  fitly  and  finely,  rather 
than  intrusively  and  pettily?  No  manual  of  gos- 
sipry  is  yet  published,  but  when  "The  Perfect 
Gossip"  does  issue  from  the  press,  it  will  contain 
sgme  advice  quite  easy  to  anticipate.  Its  first  page 
will  fbrbid  prying,  depreciation,  malice  and  mock- 
ery. It  will  recommend  the  cultivation  of  charity 
and  a  sense  of  humor,  the  study  of  character,  and 
of  graceful  and  unexaggerated  expression.  Criti- 
cism it  may  tolerate  as  a  wholesome  social  influ- 
ence, but  criticism  will  itself  be  criticized  and  dis- 
credited at  the  least  suspicion  of  haste  or  harsh- 
ness. 

Good  and  graceful  acts,  noble,  charming  or  odd 
characters  graphically  portrayed,  will  be  acclaimed 
among  graduates  in  the  Gentle  Art;  wise  interpre- 
tation, generous  excuse,  delicate  appreciation  will 
enrich  their  conversation.  Light  and  worthless 
reading  about  imaginary  people  will  have  given 
place  to  bright  and  worthy  talking  about  real  ones. 


The  New  York  Tribune,  a 
^puenee  Beyond  the  Pale  newspaper  of  irreproachable 
dignity  and  undoubted  veracity,  recently  printed 


in  the  same  edition  two  highly  suggestive  de- 
spatches. One  from  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  described 
how  three  bears,  a  mother  and  two  cubs,  dropped 
down  a  bank  into  a  camp  of  New  York  hunters; 
the  other  from  Bangor,  Me.,  told  about  a  magnifi- 
cent buck,  with  the  usual  fine  spread  of  antlers, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  that  celebrated  city.  To  the  hasty  reader 
these  items  may  awaken  but  passing  interest,  but 
to  the  philosophic  observer,  they  start  a  rich  train 
of  thought. 

Such  a  philosopher  is  found  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Rochester  Post-Express.  He  reads 
thus  the  significance  of  the  occurrences  we  have 
mentioned: 

Popularity  is  one  thing  that  few  men  have  the 
will  power  to  avoid  when  they  see  it  headed  straight 
for  them.  It  is  even  said  that  now  and  then  a 
man  is  heard  of  who  willingly  seeks  it.  Some- 
times he  finds  it.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
popularity  is  the  influence  which  it  carries  in  its 
train.  That  is  probably  why  nothing  is  so  popular 
as  popularity.  Authors,  however,  are  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
writers  whose  works  are  produced  by  certain  high- 
ly competitive  publishing  firms.  They  remain  mod- 
estly in  the  background  while  the  breathless  public 
learns  that  1,000,000  copies  of  their  forthcoming 
books  have  been  disposed  of  before  publication. 
They  do  not  even  allow  their  portraits  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  front  part  of  magazines.  A  glance 
at  any  periodical  of  the  day  will  show  how  retiring 
they  are  in  this  particular.  It  must  be  gratifying, 
thus  to  be  sought  out  by  countless  myriads  of 
discerning  readers;  but  how  immeasurably  superior 
must  an  author  feel  when  the  influence  of  his  works 
spreads  beyond  the  pale  of  human  kind.  This  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  but  comparatively  few;  and 
these   are    restricted    to   a   class. 

Take  the  case  of  the  bears.  Has  the  reader  heard 
of  Wahb.  the  Grizzly  Terror  of  the  Rockies?  As 
several  hundred  thousand  copies  of  that  justly  pop- 
ular book  have  been  scattered  from  the  press,  the 
probability  of  familiarity  is  strong.  Never  has 
ursine  hero  been  more  closely  described.    The  au- 
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thor  admits  he  passed  the  better  part  of  a  day  in  a 
garbage  heap  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Wahb.  Does  not  a  plausible  reason  for  the 
peculiar  conduct  of  these  Goshen  bears  at  once 
spring  full  armed  from  the  imagination?  Some 
hunter  may  have  left  a  copy  oi  the  tale  lying 
around  loose  in  a  deserted  camp.  Bears  are  very 
intelligent  animals,  we  are  beginning  to  learn.  But, 
alas!  "the  poor  bears*"  curiosity  to  glean  more  of 
the  habits  of  that  creature  called  man,  so  cunningly 
suggested  in  the  story  of  Wahb,  resulted  in  dis- 
aster. The  despatch  says  that  two  of  them  were 
prosaically  killed  off,  while  the  third,  a  cub,  es- 
caped, its  sweet  young  life  embittered.  But  the 
great  point  shines  out  clearly:  the  spirit  was  there. 

Now,  for  the  buck.  Its  actions  were  even  more 
deliberate  than  the  bear.  Says  the  despatch  in 
part: 

"Bangor,  Me.,  Nov.  10. — A  buck  deer  of  large 
size,  with  a  fine  set  of  antlers,  dashed  through 
the  business  section  of  this  city  yesterday.  At  1.30 
o'clock  the  police  near  the  City  Hall  heard  a  loud 
crash  as  of  breaking  glass,  and  made  a  hasty 
search  of  the  locality,  supposing  that  burglars  were 
at  work.  They  found  that  some  animal  had  leaped 
upon  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  in  Columbia  street, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall  police  station, 
and  crashed  through  the  glass,  making  a  large 
hole. 

"The  deer  passed  so  close  to  one  policeman  that 
the  officer  could  have  reached  out  and  touched 
him,  and  nearly  knocked  another  officer  oflF  his 
feet." 

There  it  is,  plain  as  a  book-poster  on  a  fence, 
for  him  who  writes  to  read.  The  poor  deer!  The 
policeman,  it  will  be  observed,  never  tried  to  shoot 
at  it.  They  may  have  also  been  swayed  by  respect 
for  their  fellow  men.  At  any  rate  they  never  even 
drew  their  pistols.  They  understood  the  buck's 
motives.  Can  anyone  doubt  what  they  were? 
Charming,. innocent  creature,  he  was  trying  to  find 
the    Bangor    Free    Circulating    Library. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  the  dumb  animals  which 
we  hardly  knew  until  willing  workers  succeeded 
in  getting  the  entree  to  the  most  exclusive  sets, 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  those 
volumes  which  are' affording  so  much  information 
to  us  human  beings.  It's  a  poor  animal  story 
which  won't  work  both  ways. 


The  lot  of  the  poetical  hired 

Poetry  to  Order  ^^^  j^  ^  j^^^j  ^^^      ^^^  ^^^ 

least  of  its  hardships  is  the  certainty  that  every 
effort  to  laud  and  magnify  the  doings  of  the 
exalted  personages  into  whose  service  the  muse 
is  pressed  will  meet  with  the  ribald  jeers  of  the 


unlaurelled.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  celebration  of 
the  return  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York  strikes  the  journalistic  press  as  funny. 
The  Baltimore  American  admits  that 

in  his  latest  effusion  Mr.   Austin  runs  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotion,  from  joy  to  sorrow,  and  then 
takes  a  tangent  through  the  sciences.    For  instance, 
he  assures  the  royal  travelers  that: 
Now  with  happy  pride  your  father  smiles. 
Your  mother  weeps. 

Having  disposed  of  the  emotional  feature  of  the 
poem,  he  dips  at  once  into  ornithology,  and  tells 
the  Duke  and  Duchess: 
You  went  and  came  as  swallows  homeward  draw. 

Now  it  hath  winged  its  way  to  winter's  green; 
But  never  swallow  or  wandering  sea  bird  saw 

What  you  have  seen. 

The  mere  fact  that  he  refers  to  swallows  as  "it" 
should  not  militate  against  the  laureate.  Perhaps 
he  had  so  many  other  text  books  to  search  that 
he  mislaid  his  grammar.  Next  he  dips  into  horol- 
ogy and  astronomy: 

Over  the  unchanging  sea  eight  changeful  moons 
Have   moved    from    shield    to     sickle,    seed     to 
sheaves; 

And  twice  a  hundred  dawns,  a  hundred  noons, 
A  hundred  eves 

Waned  to  their  slumber  in  the  starlit  night. 

The  gentle  reader  who  has  never  seen  eight 
changeful  moons  going  from  seed  to  sheaves 
should  pause  and  reflect  that  when  a  man  com- 
bines agriculture,  astronomy  and  poetry  he  is 
bound  to  lapse  to  some  extent.  Albeit  Alfred 
missed  his  count  on  the  moons  and  eves;  they 
should  coincide  with  the  number  of  dawns  if  the 
verses  are  to  be  accepted  as  authentic.  Furthef  on 
he  assures  his  royal  audience: 
You  sailed  from  us  to  them,  from  them  to  us. 

Love  at  the  prow  and  Wisdom  at  the  helm. 
August  ambassadors,  who  strengthen  thus 

Her  rule  and  realm. 

Not  a  word  about  seasickness,  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  gentle  heart  of  the  poet  has  not 
been  altogether  hardened  by  the  arduous  duties  of 
being  a  laureate.  There  are  but  twelve  stanzas  of 
the  ode,  yet  these  few  samples  will  indicate  that 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  made  to  understand 
that  they  did  not  need  to  leave  their  happy  homes 
in  order  to  encounter  strange  things.  However, 
it  might  have  been  worse.  Mr.  Kipling  would  have 
insisted  upon  tabulating  the  rivets  in  their  cruiser 
and  the  angles  and  arcs  of  their  course  had  he  been 
laureate. 
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The  Good  Old  Times 


f 


Of  the  days  that  were,  the 
Buffalo  Herald  muses: 

Humanity  is  made  up  of  curious  things.  One  of 
these  is  a  tendency  to  regard  with 
wishful  eyes  the  days  that  are 
past.  The  man  envies  the  school- 
boy the  very  whippings  that 
stung  his  back  40  years  before; 
also,  he  grows  to  believe  that  in 
those  days  things  were  somehow 
better  than  they  are  now.  Apples 
were  sweeter  and  the  air  was 
fresher;  even  the  girls  were  bet- 
ter looking,  although  time  has 
merely  improved  those  still  re- 
maining. 

And  all  this  is  nostalgia  of  the 
heart,  a  longing  for  what  can 
never  return,  since  it  has  passed. 
It  is  not  a  weakness,  for  it  merely 
mellows  the  heart  and  sweetens 
life,  which  has  grown  bitter  and 
badly  crusted.  It  is  the  usual  cry 
of  "the  good  old  times"  which 
one  hears  every  day,  and  neither 
rank,  money,  poverty,  nor  health 
has  the  slightest  influence  upon 
it;  for  it  probably  originated  when  the  first  man 
and  his  wife  regretted  the  flowers  of  youth  that 
they  had  left  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 


From  Sylvia 
Copyright,  iQOt,  by  Smali^Maynard  &*  Co. 


But  though  "the  good  old  times"  have  departed 
and  will  never  return,  stilly  sober  common  sense 
realizes  that  those  same  old  times  contained  many 
discomforts  that  are  lacking  now. 
The  ever  prosaic  present  is  gifted 
with  luxuries  that  were  then  un- 
dreamed of,  and  its  ordinary 
necessities  along  numerous  lines 
would  then  have  been  thought 
marvelous. 

For  in  "the  good  old  times" 
one's  back  froze  frightfully  while 
the  blazing  logs  slowly  roasted 
the  face.  In  place  of  the  swift, 
certain  trains  of  traveling  luxury, 
the  stage  coach  bumped  heavily 
along  or  balked  suddenly,  de- 
positing its  awakened  lead  where 
chance  dictated.  Candles  flick- 
ered dismally  in  place  of  electric 
lights,  and  the  darkened  streets 
were  disastrous  highways  to 
those  inclined  to  ream  after  dark. 
"The  good  old  times,"  had 
many  points  that  are  to  be  re- 
membered with  regret,  but  none 
the  less  certain  improvements 
have  occurred  since  then,  and  the  list  is  growing. 
Even  the  most  ardent  longers  after  the  days  de- 
parted would  be  apt  to  regret  speedily  their  return. 
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Of    Making     Many     Books 


On  succeeding  pages  appears  a  report  of  the 
address,  made  in  June,  1893,  before  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  Lon- 
don and  published  in  its 
Transactions,  in  which 
William  Morris  set  forth 
his  conception  of  the 
ideal  book.  The  address 
has  heretofore  been  ac- 
cessible only  at  consider- 
able trouble  and  expense. 
At  a  season  which  has 
become  a  sort  of  book 
fete,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  review  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in 
the  line  of  book-making, 
and  enquire  what  results 
the  ideas  in  recent  years 
chiefly  advocated  by  the 
founder  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press  have  wrought. 

The  influence  of  Mor- 
ris is  seen  in  the  work 
of  most  of  the  private 
and  special  presses — 
which  are  now  so  nu- 
merous that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  keep  the  run 
of  them.  Of  English 
presses,  that  of  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  O.  Daniel,  how- 
ever, has  issued  no  vol- 
umes at  all  resembling 
the  Kelmscott  work. 
In  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Daniel  was  at  his  craft 
as  early  as  1852.  Mr. 
Daniel,     who     sets     his 


own    type,    and 
single   assistant, 


From  Winsome  Womanhood 
Fleming  H,  Reveii  Ca. 


until  lately,  working  with  a 
did  all  his  own  press-work  as 
well,  affects  the  light- 
faced  Italian  style;  his 
principal  type  is  one 
("Fell's"  small  pica) 
cast  by  him  from  original 
Seventeenth  Century 
matrices  found  at  Ox- 
ford. The  Daniel  Press 
sternly  frowns  upon  dec- 
oration within  or  with- 
out, relying  upon  the 
type  itself  in  well-con- 
sidered arrangement  to 
give  the  desired  beauty. 

The  publications  of 
the  Vale  Press  are 
counted  among  the  best 
examples  of  modem 
English  printers'  work; 
they  owe  their  high 
quality  to  the  taste  and 
skill  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Ricketts  and  Luden  Pi- 
zarro.  Resembling  those 
of  Morris,  the  Vale 
books  are  in  a  heavy 
face,  but  give  a  less  de- 
cided sense  of  unity  and 
confidence,  the  page 
being  as  a  rule  more 
open.  The  Vale  books 
vary  much  in  "format" 

The  Essex  House 
Press  hoped  to  inherit 
the  Kelmscott  traditions 
and  fame,  but  has 
scarcely  done  so.     Sev- 
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eral  of  Morris*  men  are  with  it,  and  C.  R.  Ashbee 
has  designed  for  it  a  letter  of  a  very  angular  and 
irregular  sort.  Not  long  ago  we  announced  the 
foundation  of  a  new  press  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  and  Mr.  Emery  Walker.  It  was  Mn 
Walker  who  gave  William  Morris  his  first  lessons 
in  type-setting  and  printing.  They  have  issued 
several  volumes  much  in  the  Kclmscott  style. 

In  America  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  work 
has  been  done  under  the  direrlion  of  the  various 
book  clubs — the 
Grolier  of  New 
York,  the  Cax* 
ton  of  Chicago, 
the  Odd  Volume 
of  Boston,  the 
Rowfant  of 
Cleveland.  Much 
excellent  book- 
making  has  been 
done  under  the 
direction  of  Mr. 
William  Loring 
Andrews.        Mr» 


s  e  r  V  a  t  1  V  c  , 
neither  indulg- 
ing novelties 
nor  reverting 
to  antiquities. 

A  pioneer  of 
good  printing 
in  tbi^  country 
was  Mr.  Thom- 
as   B.    Mosher. 


FriffH  Hvrctineit  df  Fiction 


From  The  Ruling  Passion 
Charlts  Scrifnur's  Sons 


Lawrence  C  W'oodworth, 
Mr.  George  B.  Booth  and 
Mr.  Clarke  Con  well  have 
contributed  to  the  idea. 
The  De  Vinne  Press  has 
long  and  faithfully  guarded 
the  tradition  of  careful 
craftmanship,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  extremely  con- 


From   Ten    Bpys    from 

Dickcn±,    R.  H.  Ru&scl 

C&pf  right,  li^M,  By 

of  Portland,  Me., 
whose  well-niade 
but  low-priced 
volumes  did 
much  to  create 
the  demand  for 
better  books. 
Messrs,  Stone  & 
Kimball  and 
Copeland  &:  Day 
were  early  work- 
ers in  the  move- 
men  L  Neither 
firm  now  exists. 
They  revived  the 
Caslon  face,  than 
which  there  is  no 
more  beautiful, 
satisfying  and 
serviceable  let- 
ter *  studied  the 
title-page^  in- 
vestigated the 
laws  of  the  mar- 
gin, renovated 
the  binding,  and  strove  for  covers  more  pleasing 
than  the  accustomed  ones.  They  enlisted  the  talents 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  Bertram  Goodhue,  and 
the  pages  of  American  books  began  to  blossom 
with  initials,  uncials,  borders  and  decorative  illus- 
trations.   Mr.  H.  L  Kimball  has  now  opened  in 


♦The 
Caslon. 


titles  of  articles  in  this  magazine   are   in 
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New  York  what  he  calls  the  Cheltenham  Press, 
from  which  he  has  issued  one  or  two  monumental 
volumes,  and  not  a  few  striking  popular-priced 
ones.  One  of  the  Cheltenham  ambitions  is  a 
Prayer  Book  to  rival  that  lately  made  by  Mr.  B. 
D.  Updike  at  his  Merrymount  Press.     The  type 


wealthy  coterie.  Millions  live  and  die  and  never 
see  a  Grolier,  a  de  Thou,  a  Vadeloup,  a  Monnier, 
or  know  a  Port  Royal  "doublure"  from  a  Jansen 
"dentelle."  But  there  are  few  who  do  not  derive 
pleasure  from,  whose  taste,  and,  we  dare  say, 
moral  character,  is  not  improved  by  the  artistic 


From  American  Mural  Painting        Wm.  Morris  Hum's  "  The  Flight  of  Night."    Noycs,  Piatt  &  Co.        Copyright,  i8q8,  by  Curtis &*  Cameron 


for  the  latter  was  the  first  cut  by  Mr.  Goodhue 
— ^a  heavy  Gothic  face,  but  it  seemed  then  neces- 
sary to  gb  to  England  for  the  illustrations — 
which  were,  of  course,  line  drawings.  Mr.  Up- 
dike has  latterly  seemed  to  prefer  the  Italian 
ideal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  care 
with  which  the  Master  of  the  Merrymount  Press 
personally  cares  for  the  composition,  spacing, 
proportioning  and  press- work  of  the  books  issued 
from  it. 

The  Riverside  Press  has  been  making  a  few 
books  looking  toward  the  higher  ideals.  One  is 
in  an  Aldine  italic  with  Roman  capitals.  Others 
in  XVIII.  Century  English-face  and  in  the  French 
style.  Except  in  the  case  of  Senancour's  Ober- 
mann,  just  issued,  the  Riverside  volumes  have 
depended  upon  decoration,  rather  than  character 
of  typography,  for  their  interest.  Bruce  Rogers 
directs  the  making  of  these  books. 

The  cult  of  bookbinding,  like  that  of  fine  print- 
ing, has  done  much  to  improve  the  covers  of  all 
books,  and  it  is  on  that  account  valuable,  and  not 
alone  because  it  affords  pleasure  to  a  select  and 


covers  in  which  many  of  the  new  books  rejoice. 
Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  would  probably  urge 
that  the  cover  of  books  of  so  ephemeral  an  interest 
as  most  of  those  of  the  day  should  receive  no 
decoration.  A  cloth-bound  book  is,  at  least,  how- 
ever valuable  its  contents  may  prove,  temporarily 
bound,  and  it  is  an  error  of  taste  to  dignify  it  with 
ornament. 

The  validity  of  this  position  can  be  admitted 
only  under  the  hypothesis  that  a  decorated  cover 
represents  an  expenditure  of  time  and  skill  which 
only  the  most  noble  of  the  world's  books  deserve. 
When  the  Doves  bindery  puts  a  volume  into  a 
cover  which  will  last  hundreds  of  years  and 
spends  a  month  stamping  ornaments  upon  it  by 
cold  tools  and  hand,  that  book  has  received  a  sort 
of  certificate  of  merit.  But  if  a  pleasing,  appro- 
priate and  decorative  design  can  be  printed  upon 
a  cover  of  buckram  or  of  paper  just  as  quickly 
and  as  cheaply  as  can  be  a  miserable  skimp  title 
— then  it  is  certainly  a  pity  not  to  contribute 
so  much  to  human  delight. 

We  get  here  clear  sight  of  the  issue  which  it 
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is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
article  to  bring  out.  The 
fine  book  to-day  is  generally 
thought  of  by  the  initiated  as 
one  on  which  the  minimum  of 
mechanical  work  is  done.  The 
machine-made   book   is   sure 


supplanted  the  lovely  old 
products  of  handicraft  jus- 
tify the  rage  of  lovers  of 
beauty.  But  the  place  of  the 
machine  in  the  production  of 
beauty  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined.    It  is  natural,  but 


•.<;? 


Catharine  Morland.     From  Heroines  of  Fiction 
Copyright,  rqoF,  by  Harfirr  &*  Brothers 


to  be  a  poor  thing,  and  must 
remain  such.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent way  of  most  thoughtful 
and  aspiring  artists  to  cry 
down  all  machine  work — and 
surely  the  hideous  and  vulgar 
mechanical  "art"   which  has 


it  is  a  natural  error,  to  talk 
of  the  machine  as  the  enemy 
of  art.  Art  must  appropriate 
the  machine. 

This  appropriation  of  the 
machine  by  art  will  work 
changes  in  the  fashion  of  art. 
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It  has  already  wrought 
far-reaching  changes, 
and  one  of  the  earliest 
was  the  giving  to 
printing  the  place 
among  the  arts  once 
held  by  architecture. 
"The  book  will  kill  the 
b  u  i  1  d  i  n  g,"  Victor 
Hugo  makes  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Paris  pro- 
phesy. Not  that  Hugo 
discovered  it  —  pro- 
phesy or  fact.  It  is 
patent  to  all.  Before 
Gutenberg  every  poet 
was  an  architect. 
Since,  he  is  likely  to  be 
in  some  sort  a  maker 
of  books.  The  world 
has  a  new  way  of  per- 
petuating its  thought. 
The  aspirations  of 
men  have  a  new  meet- 
ing-point. The  paint- 
er who  put  up  his 
vision  on  the  walls  or 
the  panels  of  reredos, 
the  poet  who  framed 
the  cadences  of  the 
liturgy,  and  the  actors 
who  performed  the 
divine    mysteries,    the 


From  Romantic  Places  and  Castles 


Dodd,  Mead  <&-  Co. 


musician  who  set  the 
organ  breathing  and 
the  bells  a-chiming — 
these  all  bring  their 
contributions  to  the 
printer,  the  architect 
of  modern  days. 

Now  the  book  is  es- 
sentially a  mechanical 
product.  However 
prettily  the  craftsman 
may  pelt  with  his  ink- 
balls,  however  care- 
fully mix  his  lamp- 
black and  oil,  damp 
his  sheets  and  pull  his 
bar,  the  hand-made 
book  does  not  exist. 
The  hand-made  book 
is  a  manuscript. 

It  would,  therefore, 
seem  possible  to  hold 
that,  reasonably  and 
artistically,  the  efforts 
of  book-makers  should 
be  toward  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  mechanisms 
of  printing,  rather 
than  toward  the  denial 
and  elimination  of  me- 
chanical devices ;  that, 
though  "hand-made" 
books  may  as  yet  be 


From  Woodland  and  Meadow 


T/u  Baker  b*  Taylor  Co. 
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better  than  others,  the  day  will 
come,  if  the  artist  will  but  cease 
snubbing  the  machine,  will  but 
accept  and  study  the  machine, 
and  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
mere  mechanics,  the  day  will 
come  when  the  "popular,"  low- 
priced,  machine-made  book  will 
far  excel  the  costly,  tediously- 
made,  and,  in  comparison,  crude 
product  of  the  hand-worker. 
This  is  not  the  superficial  view 
of  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
hand-work,  but  it  is  coming  to 
be  that  of  some  who,  having 
for  a  period  despised  the  ma- 
chine, are  coming  now  to  see 
its  possibilities.  When  Bertram 
Goodhue,  whom  no  living  man 
excels  as  a  decorator  of  the 
printed  page,  rather  shame- 
facedly set  about  designing  a 
letter  to  be  set  on  the  linotype 
machine,  he  was  taking  a  step 
in  the  absolutely  right  direction 
for  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
book. 

This,  then,  after  all,  is  an  article  on  books  made 
in  the  mechanical  way.    The  movement  for  which 


From  The  Making 
Frederick  A , 


the  name  of  Morris  will  always 
stand  initiated  the  demand  for 
better  books  and  has  contributed 
vast  enthusiasm  toward  their 
production.  That  enthusiasm, 
which  when  its  comes  to  its 
sober  task  will  set  about  the  en- 
nobling of  the  common  book,  is 
really  the  world's  debt  to  the 
Kelmscott  movement. 

Wbat,  then,  is  the  situation 
as  regards  books  of  this  class 
of  the  year  now  closing?  The 
output  is,  of  course,  tremendous. 
As  commercially-issued  books 
have  heretofore  run,  the  aver- 
age excellence  of  design  and 
manufacture  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance. T^ere  are  few  daring 
novelties;  there  are  almost  no 
freaks.  There  are  still  many 
of  the  old  commonplace  order 
— ill-shaped,  ill-covered,  incon- 
siderately set,  vilely  illustrated. 
Yet  a  larger  number  than  ever 
before  are  free  from  positive 
offenses,  and  though  few  reach 
any  amazingly  high  standard,  the  eye  rests  upon 
and  the  hand  turns  the  pages  of  many  with  sat- 


of  a  Marchioness 
,  Stokes  Co. 
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From  Careers  of  Dangrer  and  Danng 


Tke  Century  Co. 


From  Ten  Boys  from  Dickens.    R.  H.  Russell  CoAyright,  rqor,  by  Robert  Howard  Rutuil 

UTILE  EM'LY  AND    DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
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isf action.  The  currt^nt  covers  arc  tksig^necj  appar- 
ently to  catcli  the  atUtilion.  The  artist  must  .^crve 
his  &cveti  years  in  the  service  of  commercialism, 
By-and-by  he  will  scrv^e  beauty  alone^ — and  covers 
will  he  appropriate  rather  than  spectactiiar. 
Aniong  those  which  arc  pictured  on  our  pages 
645,  64 8  and  i^^%,  the  reader  may  discern  some 
wedtjin^  of  idea  lo  device.  \\'hen  thit^  is  done 
w^ithout  forcing,  tlie  oflfeci  is  happy.  In  otlier  in- 
stances the  title  becomes  a  placard  ta.stc fully  let- 
tered, and  perhaps  enclosed  in  a  conventional 
desig^n.  This  is  the  ^afer  plan,  though  aug^hi  hut 
good  desi^i  is  fatal.  Some  of  the  season's  covers 
imitate  in  gold  and  colors  the  stampini^  of  spe- 
cially bound  iH^-jks.  It  is  doubt  fid  whether  the 
most  admirable  methods  of  treating  skins  be  the 
best  for  cloth.  The  Macmillan  Company  has  been 
bold  enough  to  issue  a  novel,  The  New  Ameri- 
cans, in  plain  buckram  with  no  side  cover-title  at 
all,  and  from  Franklin  Square  has  just  come  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  Life  of  Queen  Victoria  in  a 
lovely  simplicity  of  cover  which  is  itself  luxurious. 


The  title-pages  are  in  few  cases  goo<L 
The  strength  of  a  title-page  is  in  its 
simplicity.  The  house  of  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Company,  among  all  our  publish- 
ers* understand  this  best,  and  accordingly 
iheir  title-pages  are  uniformly  the  best 
of  the  season  ;  though  it  must  be  said 
that  in  them  too  much  dependence  is  laid 
upon  rules — which  are  too  heavy  and  too 
numeroos.  The  Tristram  of  Blent  title- 
page  is  especially  good,  though  the  use  of 
Roman  capitals  with  Italic  lower-case  let- 
lets  somewhat  disquiets  the  eye.  The  bold 
litlc-pagc  of  Every  One  His  Own  Way 
would  he  better  in  an  ink  of  stronger 
quality.  The  books  of  R.  H.  Russell^ 
good  as   they   are,   also  show  an   over- 


From  Neig^hbors  of  Field,  Wood  and  Stream 
Frederick  A .  StokeACo, 
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fondness  for  rules,  as  well  as  for 
rubrication — two  devices  too  easily 
concealing  the  lack  of  effective  com- 
position. In  Geoffrey  Strong,  Dana, 
Estes  &  Company  have  given  as  good 
a  title-page  as  rules  and  red  can  pro- 
duce. It  is  fitting  enough  for  a  deo- 
decimo.  Mr.  Stone  of  Chicago  clings 
to  his  Caslon  and  by  a  judicious  use 
of  its  italic  and  of  well-related  sizes, 
achieves  a  distinction  which  others 
may  well  envy.  The  Scribners  pre- 
face Blue  Grass  and  Rhododendron 
with  a  delightfully  composed  title- 
page. 

A  somewhat  similar  device  is  em- 
ployed with  fair  success  by  the  Lip- 
pincotts  in  arranging  the  title  of  The 
Diamond  Necklace.  The  trouble  here, 
as  generally,  is  in  the  attempt  to 
crowd  too  much  upon  the  page. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  feature  of 
our  books  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  so  few  series  of  type  now- 
adays extend  beyond  a  body  of  pica. 

In  general  typography  there  are  no 
features  which  would  strike  the  aver- 
age reader  as  unusual.  A  few  books 
have  been  printed  in  heavy- face  type ; 
one  or  two  have  successfully  employed 
three-  and  four-line  uncials;  one  or 
two  have  made  up  chapter  to  follow 
chapter,  ignoring  the  fashion  which 
demanded  the  beginning  of  a  chapter 
at  the  top  of  a  page.  There  is  per- 
haps a  tendency  to  bring  the  type  well 
together  with  solid  outlines.  The 
absurdity  of  running-titles  continues. 

As  to  illustration,  it  is  proposed  to  let  the  tale 
be  told  by  the  pictures  which  accompany  this  arti- 
cle. The  mechanical  processes  for  reproducing 
the  work  of  artists  have  developed  marvelously 
within  the  last  few  years.  A  magazine  departing 
for  once  from  its  custom  of  presenting  text  only 
without  illustration  is  not  prepared,  and  does  not 
pretend,  to  display  the  marshalled  glories  of  a  sea- 
son's issue  of  books.  Yet  from  a  glance  over 
the  illustrations  to  which  we  are  able  to  give 
place,  selected  from  the  best  of  the  year  but  also 
w^ith  some  desire  to  exhibit  work  of  typical  styles 
as  well  as  of  representative  houses,  one  must 
assuredly  feel  that  the  popularization  of  true  art 
has  gone  far. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  very  much  work 
equally  as  good  as  that  shown  is  of  necessity 
excluded  by  the  limits  of  available  space.  It 
has   been   quite   impossible  even   to  give   repro- 


From  The  Garden  of  a  Commuter^s  Wife 
The  Macmillan  Company 


duction  to  the  work  of  all,  even  of  all  the  leading, 
publishing  houses,  though  this  article,  on  the 
whole,  may  be  considered  a  fair  index  of  the 
present  state  of  illustrative  art,  as  exemplified 
in  the  season's  books. 

The  camera  has  done  something.  Its  work  does 
not  as  yet  often  touch  the  effects  reached  by  the 
brush  or  the  pencil,  but  at  times  it  undeniably 
does  so,  and  at  other  times  is  at  least  full  of 
interest  and  not  devoid  of  beauty. 

Among  other  and  scarcely  less  worthy  exhibi- 
tions of  the  possibilities  of  the  camera  for  book 
illustration  may  be  mentioned  the  volume  from 
the  presses  of  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  from 
which  the  picture  on  page  645  is  taken — one  of 
many  in  which  the  photographer,  William  Buck- 
ingham Dyer,  has  achieved  a  distinct  approxima- 
tion to  the  effect  an  artist  would  seek  in  the 
subordination    of    unessential    details    and    the 
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emphasis  of  essential  pojnts  and  masses.  Marked 
success  in  the  use  of  the  camera  is  shown  also  by 
W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  in  Woodland  and  Meadow 
(The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.),  by  Morton  Grinnell, 
in  Neighbors  of  Field,  Wood  and  Stream 
(Stokes),  by  Clifton  Johnson,  in  The  Isle  of 
the  Shamrock  (Macmillan),  and  by  Charles  M. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  in  Alaska  and  the  Yellowstone 
(Jacobs). 

The  color  processes  have  done  much.  These 
we  are  unable  to  illustrate,  though  we  have  not 
refrained  from  giv- 
ing what  must  be 
an  inadequate  idea 
of  certain  beau- 
ties of  composition 
in  the  pictures  seen 
on  pages  644  and 
652    (at  the  top). 

It  is  impossible 
to  feel  otherwise 
than  that  the  grow- 
ing demand  for 
beautiful  illustra- 
tion, the  increasing 
appreciation  of  the 
superiority  of 
healthy  color  to 
black  and  white, 
together  with  the 
rapid  development 
of  the  means  for 
reproducing  col- 
ored pictures  upon 
the  pages  of  books, 
are  operating  to 
bring  nearer  the 
day  when  a  frac- 
tion of  a  laborer's 
wage  will  enable 
him  to  carry  home 
a  volume  as  richly 
illuminated  and  as 
essentially  beauti- 
ful, to  all  but  the 
antiquarian  eye,  as  a  mediaeval 
Queen's  Book  of  Hours. 

The  artists  who  have  conspired  in  the  decoration 
of  these  volumes  are  in  number  rather  more  than 
heretofore,  though  the  old  names  have  the  prom- 
inence. Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Walter  Ap- 
pleton  Clark,  Henry  Hutt,  Alice  Barber  Stephens, 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  A.  I.  Keller,  Maxfield 
Parrish,  C.  A.  Williams,  Peter  Newell,  Lucius 
Hitchcock,  Albert  D.  Blashfield,  A.  B.  Wenzell, 
Joseph  De  Camp,  Albert  Herter,  Amy  Sacker, 
Jay  Hambidge,  F.  M.  Du  Mond,  M.  H.  Squire, 


Richard.  Earl  Howe.    From  Types  of  Naval  Officers 
Little t  Brawn  &*  Co. 


Missal    or    a 


H.  J.  Ford,  E.  Mars,  John  Henderson  Betts,  Carle 
J.  Blenner,  We/ls  Champney,  Louise  Cox,  Harry 
J.  Edwards,  Reginald  Birch,  I.  H.  Vanderpoel, 
and  Ernest  Se ton-Thompson — the  work  of  these 
all  is  abundantly  shown.  None  of  it,  pertiaps, 
shows  any  particular  new  quality,  though  some 
of  the  younger  illustrators — notably  Mr.  Hutt 
and  Mr.  Clark,  the  work  of  both  of  whom  early 
developed  such  singular  charm — have  gained  in 
strength  of  line  and  effectiveness  of  composi- 
tion, and  step  into  the  very  front. 

In    subject    and 
tone,  recent  books, 
except  for  the  fact 
that  they  arc  chief- 
ly of  fiction,  show 
a  rather  noticeable 
seriousness.        We 
mean   to   say   that 
the  note  of  exuber- 
ance,     of      light- 
hearted  joy  in  life, 
i  s      conspicuously 
absent.       The 
cadences   of   poets 
pulsate  no  more  to 
the    joyous    lyric 
swing.     Literature 
does  not  celebrate 
the    loveliness    of 
life,  the  pageantr>' 
of  nature,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  sea- 
sons, the  pomp  of 
the     sun's      rising 
and  setting.     It  is 
occupied   with  so- 
cial theories,  with 
domestic  problems, 
with  scientific  dis- 
covery, alike  in  its 
professedly  serious 
forms,   and    in   its 
fiction    and    verse. 
Poetry     sings    to- 
day  to   the   accompaniment   of  industrial,   com- 
mercial and  problematic  themes.       An  evidence 
of  it  is  the  prevalence  of  the  sonnet — which  is 
distinctly  the  medium  of  "thought  poetry."     The 
spirit  of  the  times  is  far  removed  from  merri- 
ment.   Love,  the  food  of  lyricism,  is  by  no  means 
all-occupying,    and    sophistication    has    replaced 
spontaneity.     The   romantic   novel   is   even  now 
declining.     A  faint  note  of  healthy  joy  sounds 
in  the  garden  books  and   in  the  animal   books. 
but  here    also  scientific    reflection    must  import 
itself  into  what  in  happier  Elizabethan  or  pagan 
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times  would  be  pure  sentiment.  Children's  books 
— ^new  ones — are  not  plentiful.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  annual  recension  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
the  nations,  coming  this  time  in  violet,  leads  the 
list,  with  the  Queen  of  Roumanians  A  Real 
Queen's  Fairy  Tales.  Peter  Newell  contributes 
hours  of  delight  in  Harper's  new  edition  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  Mr.  Russell,  invoking 
the  artistic  aid  of  Messrs.  Squire  and  Mars, 
makes  a  noble 
book  of  Charles 
Kingsley's  Greek 
Heroes. 

This  is  not  the 
place,  nor  are  we 
here  attempting,  to 
review  recent  work 
from  its  literary 
side,  except  in  a 
passing  and  casual 
way.  Those  who 
have  followed  the 
course  of  criticism 
upon  such  volumes 
as  during  the  year 
have  come  to  our 
Library  Table  have 
had  a  surfeit  of 
opinion.  One  thing, 
however,  which 
may  not  have  been 
said  before,  the  pile 
of  books  upon  the 
holiday  table  makes 
it  impossible  not  to 
notice.  The  print- 
ed play  is  coming 
to  take  no  incon- 
spicuous place.  For 
perhaps  the  first 
time  since  the  days 
of  Shakespeare  it 
may  now  be  said 
that  the  drama  is 
beginning  to  take 
the  place  in  the 
world  of  letters  that 
is  its  due.  A  form  of  writing  most  difficult  to 
handle,  cramped  and  circumscribed  by  arbitrary 
conventions,  it  requires  the  highest  skill  to  pro- 
duce and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  to  appre- 
ciate. For  years,  indeed  centuries,  it  has  been 
tainted  by  its  surroundings.  But  recently  these 
very  surroundings  have  been  dignified  and 
cleansed  until  now  both  playhouse  and  play  are 
upon  a  moral  and  self-respecting  basis.  It  re- 
mained, however,  for  the  last  few  years  to  give 
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to  the  drama  a  real  literary  meaning.  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Sudermann,  Haupt- 
man  and  Fulda  in  Germany;  Pinero,  Jones  and 
Philips  in  England;  Hervieu,  Rostand  and 
Lavendan  in  France;  and  above  all  to  Ibsen,  this 
result  has  been  brought  about.  And  to-day 
dozens  of  plays  are  printed  and  have  acquired 
a  public  as  large  as  belongs  to  first-class  poetry 
or  even  to  first-class  fiction.     Paola  and  Fran- 

cesca,  L'Aiglon, 
Magda,  and 
Ghosts  are  living 
examples  of  this, 
while  any  of  the 
numbers  printed 
almost  monthly  by 
R.  H.  Russell  or 
Brentano's  give  ad- 
ditional proof. 

The  astonishing 
increase  of  late 
years  in  the  num- 
ber of  readers  is 
o  n  e  o  f  the  great 
literary  facts  of 
the  time;  that  it  is 
not  to  an  even 
greater  degree  a 
modifying  fact,  is 
certainly  remark- 
able. It  might 
have  been  expected 
that  the  tastes  and 
standards  of  old 
readers  would  have 
been  swamped  in 
the  surge  of  de- 
mand  from  so 
tremendous  a  new- 
ly-risen clientele. 

Very  likely  high- 
er forms  of  litera- 
ture would  have 
had  to-day  the 
prominence  now 
attained  by  the 
merely  popular; 
very  likely  the  energies  which  have  wrought  the 
volumes  which  the  hundreds  of  thousands  buy, 
would  have  gone  into  worthier  writing.  And  yet, 
of  course,  on  a  larger  view,  the  most  bigoted  lover 
of  polite  or  of  learned  letters  cannot  regret  the  in- 
crease of  readers.  No  more  will  a  lover  of  fine 
books  regret — with  equal  reason  will  he  rejoice — 
that,  although  the  low-priced  book  may  not  rival  the 
hand-madeone,it  is  seeking  the  beauty  of  the  good 
page,  the  attractive  cover,  the  artistic  illtjistration. 
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i  Y  the  Ideal  Book,  I  suppose  we  are 
to  understand  a  book  not  limited 
by  commercial  exigencies  of  price: 
we  can  do  what  we  like  with  it, 
according  to  what  its  nature,  as  a 
book,  demands  of  art.  But  we 
may  conclude,  I  think,  that  its  matter  will 
limit  us  somewhat;  a  work  on  dififerential  cal- 
culus, a  medical  work,  a  dictionary,  a  collection 
of  a  statesman's  speeches,  or  a  treatise  on 
manures,  such  books,  though  they  might  be  hand- 
somely and  well  printed,  would  scarcely  receive 
ornament  with  the  same  exuberance  as  a  volume 
of  lyrical  poems,  or  a  standard  classic,  or  such 
like.  A  work  on  Art,  I  think,  bears  less  of  orna- 
ment than  any  other  kind  of  book  ("non  bis  in 
idem"  is  a  good  motto) ;  again,  a  book  that  must 
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have  illustrations,  more  of  less  utilitarian,  should, 
I  think,  have  no  actual  ornament  at  all,  because 
the  ornament  and  the  illustration  must  almost  cer- 
tainly fight. 

Still  whatever  the  subject  matter  of  the  book 
may  be,  and  however  bare  it  may  be  of  deco- 
ration, it  can  still  be  a  work  of  art,  if  the 
type  be  good  and  attention  be  paid  to  its  gen- 
eral arrangement.  All  here  present,  I  should 
suppose,  will  agree  in  thinking  an  opening  of 
SohoeflFer*s  1462  Bible  beautiful,  even  when  it 
has  neither  been  illuminated  nor  rubricated;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Schussler,  or  Jenson,  or,  in 
short,  of  any  of  the  good  old  printers;  their 
books,  without  any  further  ornament  than  they 
derived  from  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
letters,  were  definite  works  of  art.  In  fact  a  book, 
printed  or  written,  has  a  tendency  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful object,  and  that  we  of  this  age  should  gen- 
erally produce  ugly  books,  shows,  I  fear,  some- 
thing like  malice  prepense — a  determination  to 
put  our  eyes  in  our  pockets  wherever  we  can. 

Well,  I  lay  it  down,  first,  that  a  book  quite 
unornamented  can  look  actually  and  positively 
beautiful,  and  not  merely  un-ugly,  if  it  be,  so  to 
say,  architecturally  good,  which,  by  the  by,  need 
not  add  much  to  its  price,  since  it  costs  no  more 
to  pick  up  pretty  stamps  than  ugly  ones,  and  the 
taste  and  forethought  that  goes  to  the  proper 
setting,  position,  and  so  on,  will  soon  grow  into  a 
habit,  if  cultivated,  and  will  not  take  up  much  of 
the  master  printer's  time  when  taken  with  his 
other  necessary  business. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  this  architectural 
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arrangement  claims  of  us.  First,  the  pages  must 
be  clear  and  easy  to  read;  which  they  can  hardly 
be  unless,  Secondly,  the  type  is  well  designed; 
and  Thirdly,  whether  the  margins  be  small  or  big, 
they  mu»t  be  in  due  proportion  to  the  page  of  the 
letter. 

For  clearness  of  reading  the  things  necessary 
to  be  heeded  'are,  first,  that  the  letters  should  be 
properly  put  on  their  bodies,  and,  I  think,  espe- 
cially that  there  should  be  small  whites  between 
them;  it  is  curious,  but  to  me  certain,  that  the 
irregularity  of  some  early  type,  notably  the  roman 
letter  of  the  early  printers  of  Rome,  which  is,  of 
all  roman  type,  the  rudest,  does  not  tend  toward 
illegibility:  what  does  so  is  the  lateral  compres- 
sion o^  the  letter,  which  necessarily  involves  the 
over  thinning  out  of  its  shape.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  above-mentioned  irreg- 
ularity is  other  than  a  fault  to  be  corrected.  One 
thing  should  never  be  done  in  ideal  printing,  the 
spacing  out  of  letters — that  is,  putting  an  extra 
white  between  them ;  except  in  such  hurried  and 
unimportant  work  as  newspaper  printing,  it  is 
inexcusable. 

This  leads  to  the  second  matter  on  this  head, 
the  lateral  spacing  of  words  (the  whites  between 
them) ;  to  make  a  beautiful  page  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this,  which,  I  fear,  is  not  often 
done.  No  more  white  should  be  used  between 
the  words  than  just  clearly  cuts  them  ofif  from  one 
another;  if  the  whites  are  bigger  than  this  it  both 
tends  to  illegibility  and  makes  the  page  ugly. 
I  remember  once  buying  a  handsome  fifteenth- 
century  Venetian  book,  and  I  could  not  tell  at 
first  why  some  of  its  pages  were  so  worrying  to 
read,  and  so  commonplace  and  vulgar  to  look  at, 
for  there  was  no  fault  to  find  with  the  type.  But 
presently  it  was  accounted  for  by  the  spacing: 
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for  the  said  pages  were  spaced  like  a  modern 
book,  i.  e.,  the  black  and  white  nearly  equal. 
Next,  if  you  want  a  legible  book,  the  white  should 
be  clear  and  the  black  black.  When  that  excel- 
lent journal,  the  Westminster  Gazette,  first  came 
out,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  advantages  of 
its  green  paper,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
was  talked.  My  friend,  Mr.  Jacobi,  being  a  prac- 
tical printer,  set  these  wise  men  right,  if  they 
noticed  his  letter,  as  I  fear  they  did  not,  by  point- 
ing out  that  what  they  had  done  was  to  lower 
the  tone  (not  the  moral  tone)  of  the  paper,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  it  as  legible  as 
ordinary  black  and  white,  they  should  make  their 
black  blacker — which  of  course  they  do  not  do. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  a  gray  page  is 
very  trying  to  the  eyes. 

As  above  said,  legibility  depends  also  much  on 
the  design  of  the  letter:  and  again  I  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  compressed  type,  and  that  espe- 
cially in  roman  letter:  the  full-sized  lower-case 
letters  "a,"  "b,"  "d,"  and  "c,"  should  be  designed 
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on  something  like  a 
square  to  get  good  re- 
sults :  otherwise  one 
may  fairly  say'  that 
there  is  no  room  for 
the  design ;  further- 
more,  each  letter 
should  have  its  due 
characteristic  drawing, 
the  thickening  out  for 
a  "b,"  "e,"  "g,"  should 
not  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  for  a  "d"'; 
a  "u"  should  not  merely 
be  an  "n"  turned  upside 
down ;  the  dot  of  the  "i" 
should  not  be  a  circle 
drawn  with  compasses ;  but  a  delicately  drawn  dia- 
mond, and  so  on.  To  be  short,  the  letters  should 
be  designed  by  an  artist,  and  not  an  engineer.  As 
to  the  forms  of  letters  in  England  (I  mean  Great 
Britain),  there  has  been  much  progress  within  the 
last  forty  years.  The  sweltering  hideousness  of 
the  Bodoni  letter,  the  most  illegible  type  that  was 
ever  cut,  with  its  preposterous  thicks  and  thins, 
has  been  mostly  relegated  to  works  that  do  not 
profess  anything  but  the  baldest  utilitarianism 
(though  why  even  utilitarianism  should  use 
illegible  types,  I  fail  to  see),  and  Caslon*s  letter 
and  the  somewhat  wiry,  but  in  its  way,,  elegant 
old-faced  type  cut  in  our  own  days,  has  largely 
taken  its  place.  It  is  rather  unlucky,  however, 
that  a  somewhat  low  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  accepted  for  the  design  of  modem  roman 
type  at  its  best,  the  comparatively  poor  and  wiry 
letter  of  Plantin  and  the  Elzevirs  having  served 
for  the  model,  rather  than  the  generous  and  logi- 
cal designs  of  the  fifteen-century  Venetian  print- 
ers, at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Nicholas  Jenson ; 
when  it  is  so  obvious  that  this  is  the  best  and 
clearest  roman  type  yet  struck,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  we  should  make  our  starting-point  for  a 
possible  new  departure  at  any  period  worse  t\ATi 
the  best.  If  any  of  you  doubt  the  superiority  of 
this  type  over  that  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  study  of  a  specimen  enlarged  about  five  times 
will  convince  him,  I  should  think.  I  must  admit, 
however,  that  a  commercial  consideration  comes 
in  here,  to  wit,  that  the  Jenson  letters  take  up 
more  room  than  the  imitations  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  that  touches  on  another  commercial 
difficulty,  to  wit,  that  you  cannot  have  a  book 
either  handsome  or  clear  to  read  which  is  printed 
in  small  characters.  For  my  part,  except  where 
books  smaller  than  an  ordinary  octavo  are  want- 
ed, I  would  fight  against  anything  smaller  than 
pica;  but  at  any  rate  small  pica  seems  to  me 


the  smallest  type  tha^  should  be  used  in  the  body 
of  any  book.  I  might  suggest  to  printers  that  if 
they  want  to  get  more  in  they  can  reduce  the  size 
of  the  leads,  or  leave  them  out  altogether.  Of 
course  this  is  more  desirable  in  some  types  than 
in  others;  Caslon's  letter,  e.  g.,  which  has  long 
ascenders  and  descenders,  never  needs  leading, 
except  for  special  purposes. 

I  have  hitherto  had  a  fine  and  generous  roman 
type  in  my  mind,  but  after  all  a  certain  amount 
of  variety  is  desirable,  and  when  you  have  gotten 
your  roman  letter  as  good  as  the  best  that  has 
been,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  much  scope  for 
development  of  it;  I  would  therefore  put  in  a 
word  for  some  form  of  gothic  letter  for  use  in 
our  improved  printed  book.  This  may  startle 
some  of  you,  but  you  must  remember  that  except 
for  a  very  remarkable  type  used  very  seldom  by 
Be"!Fthelette,*  English  black-letter,  since  the  days 
of  W  y  n  k  i  n  de 
Worde,  has  been 
always  the  letter 
which  was  intro- 
duced from  Hol- 
land about  that 
time  (I  except 
again,  of  course, 
.the  modern  imita- 
tions of  Caxton). 
Now  this,  though 
a  handsome  and 
stately  letter,  is 
not  very  easy 
reading;  it  is  too 
much  compressed, 
too  spiky,  and  so 
to  say,  too  pre- 
pensely  gothic. 
But  there  are 
many  types  which 
are  of  a  transi- 
tional character  and  of  all  degrees  of  transi- 
tion, from  those  which  do  little  more  than  take 
in  just  a  little  of  the  crisp  floweriness  of  the 
gothic,  like  some  of  the  Mentelin  or  quasi- 
Mentelin  ones  (which,  indeed,  are  models  of 
beautiful  simplicity),  or  say  like  the  letter  of 
the  Ulm  Ptolemy,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  is  gothic  or  roman,  to  the  splendid 
Mainz  type,  of  which,  I  suppose,  the  finest  speci- 
men is  the  Schoeflfer  Bible  of  1462,  which  is  almost 
wholly  gothic.  This  gives  us  a  wide  field  for 
variety,  I  think,  so  I  make  the  suggestion  to  you, 
and  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  two  re- 
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*I  have  only  seen  two  books  in  this  type.    Bar- 
tholomew, the  Englishman,  and  the  Gowcr,  of  1532. 
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marks:  first,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  of 
reading  gothic  books  is  caused  by  the  numerous 
contractions  in  them,  which  were  a  survival  of 
the  practice  of  the  scribes ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
by  the  over-abundance  of  tied  letters,  both  of 
which  drawbacks,  I  take  it  for  granted,  would  be 
absent  in  modern  types  founded  on  these  semi- 
gothic  letters.  And,  secondly,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  capitals  are  the  strong  side  of  roman  and 
the  lower-case  of  gothic  letter,  which  is  but  natu- 
ral, since  the  roman  was  originally  an  alphabet 
of  capitals,  and  the  lower  case  a  gradual  deduc- 
tion from  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  position  of  the  page  of 
print  on  the  paper,  which  is  a  most  important 
point,  and  one  that  till  quite  lately  has  been 
wholly  misunderstood  by  modern,  and  seldom  done 
wrong  by  ancient  printers,  or  indeed  by  producers 
of  books  of  any  kind.  On  this  head  I  must  begin 
by  reminding  you  that  we  only  occasionally  see 
one  page  of  a  book  at  a  time ;  the  two  pages  mak- 
ing an  opening  are  really  the  unit  of  the  book, 
and  this  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the  old 
book  producers.     I  think  you  will  seldom  find  a 


book  produced  before  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
which  has  not  been  cut  down  by  that  enemy  of 
books  (and  of  the  human  race),  the  binder,  in 
which  this  rule  is  not  adhered  to :  that  the  binder 
edge  (that  which  is  bound  in)  must  be  the  small- 
est member  of  the  margins,  the  head  f 
margin  must  be  larger  than  this,  the  fore  f^^/* 
larger  still,  and  the  tail  largest  of  all,  1  i^^S^-^ 
assert  that,  to  the  eye  of  any  man 
who  knows  what  proportion  is,  /  iy 
this  looks  satisfactory,  and    ^V^^t^  "? 


that  no  other  does  so  look.   ,^  i "  ^  ^ 
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a  rule,  dumps  down 

the  page  in  what  he 

calls  the  middle  of  the 

paper,  which  is  often 

not    even    really    the 

middle,   as   he   meas- 
ures his  page  from  the 

head  line,  if  he  has 

one,  though  it  is  not 

really  a  part  of  the 

page,  but  a  spray  of  type  only  faintly  staining  the 
head  of  the  paper.  Now  I  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  any  book  in  which  the  page 
is  properly  put  on  the  paper  is  tolerable 
to  look  at,  however  poor  the  type  may 
be  (always  so  long  as  there  is  no  "orna- 
ment" which  may  spoil  the  whole  thing), 
whereas  any  book  in  which  the  page  is 
wrongly  set  on  the  paper  is  intolerable 
to  look  at,  however  good  the  type  and 
ornaments  may  be.  I  have  got  on  my 
shelves  now  a  Jenson's  Latin  Pliny, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  beautiful  type  and 
handsome  painted  ornaments,  I  dare 
scarcely  look  at,  because  the  binder  (ad- 
jectives fail  me  here)  has  chopped  off 
two-thirds  of  the  tail  margin:  such 
stupidities  are  like  a  man  with  his  coat 
buttoned  up  behind,  or  a  lady  with  her 
bonnet  on  hind-side  foremost. 

Before  I  finish  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  concerning  large-paper  copies.  I 
am  clean  against  them,  though  I  have 
sinned,  a  good  deal  in  that  way  myself, 
but  that  was  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
and  I  petition  for  pardon  on  that  ground 
only.  If  you  want  to  publish  a  hand- 
some edition  of  a  book,  as  well  as  a 
cheap  one,  do  so,  but  let  them  be  two 
books,  and  if  you  (or  the  public)  cannot 
afford  this,  spend  your  ingenuity  and 
your  money  in  making  the  cheap  book 
as  sightly  as  you  can.  Your  making 
a  large-paper  copy  out  of  the  small  one 
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lands  you  in  a  dilemma  even  if  you  re-impose 
the  pages  for  the  large  paper,  which  is  not 
often  done,  I  think.  If  the  margins  are  right 
for  the  smaller  book  they  must  be  wrong  for 
the  larger,  and  you  have  to  offer  the  public 
the  worse  book  at  the  bigger  price;  if  they  are 
right  for  the  large  paper  they  are  wrong  for  the 
small,  and  thus  spoil  it,  as  we  have  seen  above 
that  they  must  do;  and  that  seems  scarcely  fair 
to  the  general  public  (from  the  point  of  view  of 
artistic  morality)  who  might  have  had  a  book 
that  was  sightly,  though  not  high-priced. 

As  to  the  paper  of  our  ideal  book,  we  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  compared  with  past  times. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  indeed,  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteen  centuries,  no  bad  paper  was 
made,  and  the  greater  part  was  very  good  indeed. 
At  present  there  is  very  little  good  paper  made 


and  most  of  it  is  very  bad.  Our  ideal  book  must, 
I  think,  be  printed  on  hand-made  paper  as  good  as 
it  can  be  made ;  penury  here  will  make  a  poor  book 
of  it.  Yet  if  machine-made  paper  must  be  used,  it 
should  not  profess  fineness  or  luxury,  but  should 
show  itself  for  what  it  is:  for  my  part  I  decidedly 
prefer  the  cheaper  papers  that  are  used  for  the 
journals,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  to 
the  thick,  smooth,  sham-fine  papers  on  which 
respectable  books  are  printed,  and  the  worst  of 
these  are  those  which  imitate  the  structure  of 
hand-made  papers. 

But,  granted  your  hand-made  paper,  there  is 
something  to  be  saicj  about  the  substance.  A 
small  book  should  not  be  printed  on  thick  paper, 
however  good  it  may  be.  You  want  a  book  to 
turn  over  easily,  and  to  lie  quiet  while  you  are 
reading  it,  which  is  impossible,  unless  you  keep 
heavy  paper  for  big  books. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  wish  to  make  a  protest 
against  the  superstition  that  only  small  books  are 
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comfortable  to 
read;  some 
small  books 
are  tolerably 
comfortable, 
but  the  best  of 
them  are  not  so 
comfortable  as 
a  fairly  big 
folio,  the  size, 
say,  of  an  un- 
cut Polyphilus 
or  somewhat 
bigger.  The 
fact  is,  a  small 
book  seldom 
does  lie 'quiet, 
and  you  have 
to  cramp  your 
hand  by  holding  it  or  else  put  it  on  the  table  with 
a  paraphernalia  of  mat- 
ters to  keep  it  down,  a 
tablespoon  on  one  side, 
a  knife  on  another,  and 
so  on,  which  things  al- 
ways tumble  off  at  a 
critical  moment,  and 
fidget  you  out  of  the 
repose  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to 
reading ;  whereas,  a  big 
folio  lies  quiet  and  ma- 
jestic on  the  table,  wait- 
ing kindly  till  you 
please  to  come  to  it, 
with  its  leaves  fiat. and 
peaceful,  giving  you  no 
trouble  of  body,  so  that 
your  mind  is  free  to  en- 
joy the  literature  which 
its  beauty  enshrines. 

So  far  then,  I  have 
been  speaking  of  books 
whose  only  ornament  is 
the  necessary  and  es- 
sential beauty  which 
arises  out  of  the  fitness 
of  a  piece  of  crafts- 
manship for  the  use 
which  it  is  made  for. 
But  if  we  get  as  far 
as  that,  no  doubt  from 
such  craftsmanship 
definite  ornament  will 
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arise,  and  will  be  used, 
sometimes  with  wise  forbearance,  sometimes  with 
prodigality  equally  wise.  Meantime,  if  we  really 
feel  impelled  to  ornament  our  books,  no  doubt 


we    ought    to 

try    what    we 

can  do;  but  in 

this    attempt 

w  e    must    re- 
member   one 

thing,    that   if 

w  e  think  the 

ornament     i  s 

ornamentally 

a  part  of  the 

book   merely 

because    it    is 

printed   with 

it,   and  bound 

up  with  it,  we 

shall  be  much 

mistaken.  The 

ornament 

must  form  as  much  a  part  of  the  book  as  the 

r type   itself,   or   it   will 

miss  its  mark,  and  in 
order  to  succeed,  and 
to  be  ornament,  it 
must  submit  to  certain 
limitations,  and  become 
architectural;  a  mere 
black  and  white  picture, 
however  interesting  it 
may  be  as  a  picture, 
may  be  far  from  an 
ornament  in  a  book; 
while  on  the  other 
hand  a  book  ornament- 
ed with  pictures  that 
are  suitable  for  that, 
and  that  alone,  may  be- 
come a  work  of  art  sec- 
ond to  none,  save  a  fine 
building  duly  decorated, 
or  a  fine  piece  of  litera- 
ture. 

These  two  latter 
things  are,  indeed,  the 
one  absolutely  neces- 
sary gift  that  we  should 
claim  of  art.  The  pic- 
ture-book is  not,  per- 
haps, absolutely  neces- 
sary to  man's  life,  but 
it  gives  us  such  endless 
pleasure,  and  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with 

the  other  absolutely  necessary  art  of  imaginative 

literature  that  it  must  remain  one  of  the  very 

worthiest  things  toward  the  production  of  which 

reasonable  men  should  strive. 
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WhatlBaH§ro? Pkiladtlpkia  Ifm 

Harry  Stern,  coachman,  38  years  old,  lost  his 
life  trying  to  stop  a  pair  of  runaway  horses  at- 
tached to  a  coal  team  at  Third  avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Seventh  street,  New  York,  yester- 
day noon.  Stern  was  an  employee  of  the  Herden- 
dorf  Stables,  on  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
street.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  and  grew  up  a 
working  boy,  selling  papers,  blacking  boots  and 
running  errands  when  not  in  school.  When  he 
was  old  enough  he  left  school  to  work  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  father's  family.  Then,  when  he  fell  in 
love  and  was  married,  he  worked  hard  as  a  team- 
ster to  care  for  his  children.  The  oldest  is  a  pretty 
girl  of  thirteen.  Milton  is  a  boy  of  eleven,  with 
bright  eyes  and  straight  back.  The  baby  is  in  his 
mother's  arms.  Yesterday  morning  Milton  got 
up  early  for  his  breakfast  with  his  father,  as  he 
always  does.  Stem  worshipped  the  boy  and  al- 
ways indulged  in  ceaseless  questioning.  Yester- 
day they  were  discussing  Mr.  McKinley's  death 
for  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  time,  when  the 
father  declared  McKinley  was  a  hero.  "What  is 
a  hero?"  asked  Milton.  "Milton,  a  hero  is  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  give  his  life  for  others.  Mc- 
Kinley was  one,  because  he  was  willing  to  sac- 
rifice." "Arc  you  a  hero,  papa?"  asked  the  boy. 
"No,"  said  Stern,  laughing  and  looking  at  his 
wife.  "I  am  not  a  hero,  I  am  only  a  coachman." 
All  yesterday  forenoon  Stern  worked  about  the 
stable,  caring  for  his  horses  and  burnishing  up 
the  coaches  for  a  funeral  in  the  afternoon.  At 
noon  he  started  for  his  home,  No.  112  East  One 
Hundred  and  Seventh  street,  for  dinner.  As  he 
turned  the  corner  at  Third  avenue  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  street  he  saw  that  the  school 
where  Milton  attended,  was  out,  and  the  street 
was  full  of  little  folk.  He  looked  about  for 
the  face  of  his  boy,  but  saw  him  not.  Then  there 
was  a  flurry  down  the  street.  Herman  Louthen- 
burg,  unloading  coal  at  a  house  on  the  block  be- 
low, had  left  his  horses  in  the  street  and  a  flying 
paper  had  frightened  them.  As  Stern  turned 
they  were  dashing  across  Third  avenue  toward 
the  crowd  of  happy,  thoughtless  children  in  the 
street  ahead.  The  heavy  wagon,  half  full  of  coal, 
rumbled  behind.  It  was  all  over  in 'fifteen  sec- 
onds. Whether  Stem  remembered  that  Milton 
might  be  in  the  crowd  ahead  of  the  running 
horses  no  one  will  ever  know.  With  one  look  at 
the  children  he  had  thrown  himself  at  the  bridle 
of  the  frightened  horse  nearest  him  and  was 
clinging  to  it  with  might  and  main.  The  animal 
reared,  threw  up  his  head,  and  fell — but  Stem' 


fell  under  him.    When  they  carried  Stern  into  a 
nearby  barber  shop  a  minute  after,  he  was  dead. 


Qold  Ittaal  for  Htroism Ovuiwr  Rtptibllean 

From  across  the  seas  comes  the  report  of  a 
deed  of  bravery  which  strikes  a  responsive  chord 
in  every  heart  and  makes  the  pulses  beat  with  en- 
thusiastic praise  for  the  man  who  risked  his  life 
to  perform  a  triple  rescue. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  of  Sunderland,  is  the  Eng- 
lish hero,  and  to  him  has  just  been  awarded  the 
gold  medal  presented  for  exceptional  deeds  of 
valor  ^y  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  He  has 
been  adjudged  by  that  body  to  be  the  bravest  man 
in  England. 

It  was  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
accident,  which  almost  resulted  in  a  terrible 
tragedy  that  would  have  brought  sorrow  to  many 
families,  occurred.  On  the  night  of  March  14 
one  of  the  large  stills  at  the  fuel  works  com- 
menced to  leak,  and  orders  were  given  that  it 
should  be  repaired  on  the  following  morning.  Mr. 
McLeod  bright  and  early  on  March  is  entered 
the  tar  still  to  commence  making  the  necessary  re- 
pairs. The  tar  had  been  drawn  and  the  work- 
man removed  the  cap  in  order  to  allow  the  fumes 
to  escape. 

A  number  of  the  men  had  seen  McLeod  disap- 
pear within  the  tank,  and  as  the  minutes  passed 
and  nothing  was  seen  of  him  and  no  sound  of  his 
work  reached  the  men,  Richard  Lawson,  another 
still  man,  became  worried.  He  hastened  to  the 
tar  tank  to  see  if  anything  was  wrong  with  Mc- 
Leod. All  was  as  silent  as  the  tomb  when  he 
reached  the  still,  and  his  shouts  received  no  an- 
swer. His  anxiety  turned  to  alarm  and  fearing 
for  the  safety  of  his  comrade  he  quickly  lowered 
himself  into  the  still.  Once  again  some  time 
passed,  and  as  nothing  was  heard  from  either  man 
another  employee,  Weddle  by  name,  attempted  to 
make  a  double  rescue,  for  by  this  time  it  was 
decided  that  the  men  had  been  overpowered  by 
the  fumes  of  the  still. 

It  was  just  when  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  when  every  one  was  making  impossible 
suggestions  and  by  wildly  tearing  back  and  forth 
the  men  were  lessening  their  comrades'  chances 
of  escape,  that  Allen  rushed  on  the  scene.  Allen 
was  lowered  into  the  still.  He  carefully  tied  a 
rope  around  the  body  of  one  of  the  victims  and 
gave  the  rope  by  which  he  hung  suspended  a 
sharp  jerk,  and  was  immediately  pulled  to  the 
surface  of  the  pit.  He  held  one  end  of  the  rope 
to  which  one  of  the  prostrate  men  was  attached. 
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and  when  he  had  gained  the  fresh  air  again  he 
pulled  after  him  Weddle. 

Hardly  waiting  to  gain  his  breath,  Allen  made 
another  downward  trip,  and  came  up  with  an- 
other victim.  By  this  time  he  himself  was  pretty 
well  exhausted,  but  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  rescue  the  third  man  never  faltered. 
Quickly  he  swung  down  again  to  the  bottom  of 
the  still  to  release  McLeod,  but  he  discovered  that 
the  workman's  feet  were  held  fast  in  some  man- 
ner, and  while  endeavoring  to  extricate  him  Allen 
was  almost  overcome. 

He  came  up  empty-handed,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  make  the  trip  again 
he  insisted  upon  being  lowered  into  the  still. 
This  time  he  succeeded  in  releasing  McLeod  and 
bringing  him  up  with  him,  thus  effecting  a  triple 
rescue  and  making  four  trips  into  the  suffocating 
fumes  of  the  still,  a  feat  unequaled  in  bravery 
during  the  entire  year  1900.  Two  of  the  men  re- 
covered rapidly,  and  McLeod,  the  third  man,  who 
was  seriously  burned,  added  his  cheer  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  workmen  when  Allen  was  pre- 
sented with  the  gold  medal. 


A  M§gro  Hanortd  by  Two  CouuMm R.  8,  Baker HeClure  'a 

One  other  story  from  the  records  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  I  like  especially  to  think  about, 
because  the  hero  was  an  obscure  negro  seaman, 
sailing  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  earth, 
and  yet  his  bravery  was  found  out,  and  two  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth  strove  to  see  which 
could  do  him  the  greater  honor. 

It  was  a  tropic  night  off  the  Cayman  rocks  in 
Nicaragua.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  pond, 
and  the  schooner  Dolphin  rested  upon  it  al- 
most motionless,  with  every  sail  set.  For  hours 
the  helmsman  had  dozed  at  his  place,  and  the 
crew  and  passengers,  some  twenty  men  in  all, 
were  lying  about  the  deck,  sleeping,  it  being  too 
warm  to  go  below.  Thompson,  the  master,  slept 
with  the  rest.  The  Dolphin  was  bound  down 
from  Prinzapulca  to  Bluefields,  and  she  was  al- 
most within  sight  of  her  destination.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  quiet  peacefulness  of  the  night. 
About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  helmsman 
sprang  suddenly  from  his  place,  shouting. 
Thompson  was  instantly  on  his  feet.  Off  to  the 
seaward  there  was  a  huge,  black,  moving  mass  of 
clouds,  rising  out  of  the  ocean.  Thompson  gave 
orders  to  shorten  sail,  but  he  had  barely  time  to 
turn  around  before  the  blast  struck  them  with 
terrific  force.  It  was  such  a  squall  as  comes  only 
to  those  southern  seas.  The  full-set  sails  fur- 
nished ample  leverage,  and  within  ten  seconds  the 
Dolphin  was  bottom  up,  her  passengers  and  crew 
struggling  in  the  water. 


First  came  Wilson  McField,  swimming.  Mc- 
Field  was  a  negro,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain. 
All  his  twenty-seven  years  of  life  he  had  known 
these  waters,  and  he  swam  like  a  seal.  Fortu- 
nately the  vessel's  helm  lay  deep  in  the  water, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  anchor  and  chain 
which  had  dropped  out  when  the  vessel  turned. 
Here,  by  grappling  hard,  but  not  without  being 
severely  cut 'by  barnacles,  McField  succeeded  in 
climbing  upon  the  ship's  bottom.  Then  he  shouted 
to  the  others,  and  one  by  one,  as  they  reached  the 
vessel's  bottom,  he  pulled  up  five  of  the  crew. 
After  the  crew  was  safely  perched  on  the  Dol- 
phin's bottom  they  had  to  cling  their  best,  for 
the  sea  had  now  risen,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
half  a  gale,  although  the  worst  of  the  squall 
had  passed.  And  thus  they  sat  for  over  two 
hours,  drifting  at  the  will  of  the  sea.  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  Anderson,  the  cook,  as- 
serted that  he  heard  pounding  from  within  the 
vessel.  They  all  listened  and  heard  nothing.  A 
little  later  Anderson  again  asserted  that  some- 
thing was  drumming  on  the  ship's  bottom  under 
him.  They  thought  that  Anderson  had  been 
"turned"  by  the  accident;  but  upon  listening 
again,  they  all  heard  it  distinctly,  Anderson  even 
insisting  that  he  also  heard  voices.  Some  of  the 
more  superstitious  had  their  own  theories  of  this  ; 
but  as  the  night  dragged  itself  through,  and  the 
pounding  continued,  they  finally  made  up  their 
minds  that  some  one  was  imprisoned  in  the  cabin. 
They  discussed  the  matter  until  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  all  the  while  the  pounding  was 
growing  fainter.  None  of  the  white  men  could 
propose  any  way  of  saving  those  in  the  cabin, 
if  there  really  was  any  one  imprisoned.  At  last 
McField,  the  negro,  said  he  would  dive  under 
and  into  the  boat.  They  assured  him  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  out  again  any  more  than  those 
who  were  already  there.  But  he  insisted.  They 
had  secured  a  coil  of  rope  that  had  been  drag- 
ging from  the  vessel.  One  end  of  this  was  held 
by  the  men  on  the  ship's  bottom,  the  other  end 
McField  took  in  his  teeth.  Then  he  dove  from 
the  vessel  into  the  sea,  and  quickly  disappeared. 
He  went  down  swiftly,  passed  under  the  gunwale, 
and  then  rose  through  the  hatch.  It  was  pitch 
dark,  and  the  interior  of  the  vessel  was  full  of 
disturbed  cargo  and  empty  barrels  and  boxes. 
McField  dove  in  among  them  fearlessly,  holding 
his  breath,  and  made  for  the  cabin.  The  rope 
kept  catching,  and  once  he  drove  his  head  into  a 
post  with  terrific  force,  but  he  kept  on  steadily. 
Finally,  concluding  that  he  had  reached  the  cabin, 
he  rose  quickly,  and  an  instant  later  his  head  was 
out  of  the  water.  And  yet,  so  foul  was  the  air 
and  so  narrow  the  space  between  the  top  of  the 
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water  and  the  ship's  bottom  that  he  could  scarcely 
breathe.  Everything  was  in  absolute  darkness; 
he  could  see  no  men,  but  just  at  that  moment  he 
heard  again  the  familiar  knocking.  He  called 
out.  At  first  there  was  no  answer ;  tlien  he  heard 
voices,  faint  but  familiar.  Swimming  in  the  di- 
rection  from  which  they  seemed  to  come,  he 
found  two  men  braced  against  the  cabin  sides  and 
holding  their  heads  above  water.  Here  they  had 
been  for  upward  of  six  hours,  knocking  and 
knocking.  McField  recognized  one  of  them  as  a 
young  rubber  cutter  named  Mallitz,  the  other  was 
a  native  Spanish-Nicaraguan  called  Obando. 
Both  fell  upon  McField,  clamoring  to  be  saved, 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  threaten  them  with 
instant  death  unless  they  obeyed  him.  He 
fastened  the  rope  around  Mallitz  and  gave  the 
signal  to  pull.  Mallitz  took  a  long  breath  and 
went  down.  McField  dived  into  the  water  with 
him.  Mallitz  was  panic-stricken  and  entangled 
himself  in  the  hatchway.  McField  lost  precious 
seconds  freeing  him,  so  that  when  at  last  they 
went  out  under  the  gunwale  both  were  nearly 
drowned.  Mallitz  was  quite  unconscious,  and 
McField  was  more  dead  than  alive  when  they 
reached  the  surface.  They  pulled  Mallitz  aboard, 
but  McField  would  not  follow.  As  soon  as  the 
rope  was  again  free,  he  took  it  in  his  teeth  and 
dove  a  second  time,  found  the  hatch  and  entered 
the  cabin.  Obando  was  almost  uncontrollable 
with  exhaustion  and  panic,  but  McField  finally  se- 
cured him  with  the  rope,  and  both  having  taken 
long  breaths,  the  signal  was  given  to  pull  up. 
This  time  the  trip  was  made  without  accident,  and 
on  reaching  the  surface  both  men  were  drawn  on 
board. 

In  course  of  time,  and  in  a  rotmdabout  way, 
the  story  of  McField's  bravery  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
negro  seaman  was  awarded  a  medal  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  gold.  Later  the  news  reached  England, 
and  McField  being  a  British  subject,  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  awarded  him  a  silver  medal. 


Th9  VIotoria  Croaa London  Timot 

Last  Friday's  Gazette  announces  that  the  King 
has  been  pleased  to  signify  his  intentions  to  con- 
fer the  decoration  of  the  Victoria  Cross  on  the 
undermentioned  non-commissioned  officer  and 
soldiers  whose  claims  have  been  submitted  for  his 
Majesty's  approval,  for  their  conspicuous  bravery 
in  South  Africa,  as  stated  against  their  names- 
Sergeant  H.  Hampton,  Second  Battalion  Liver- 
pool Regiment — On  August  21,  1500,  'at  Van 
Wyk's  Vlei,  Sergeant  Hampton,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  small  party  of  Mounted  Infantry, 
held  an  important  position  for  some  time  against 


heavy  odds,  and  when  compelled  to  retire  saw  all 
his  men  into  safety,  and  then,  although  he  had 
himself  been  wounded  in  the  head,  supported 
Lance  Corporal  Walsh,  who  was  unable  to  walk, 
until  the  latter  was  again  hit  and  apparently 
killed.  Sergeant  Hampton  himself  being  again 
wounded  a  short  time  after. 

Private  H.  G.  Crandon,  Eighteenth  Hussars— 
On  July  4,  1901,  at  Springbok  Laagte,  Privates 
Berry  and  Crandon  were  scouting  towards  a 
kopje  when  the  Boers  suddenly  opened  fire  on 
them  at  a  range  of  100  yards.  Private  Berry's 
horse  fell  and  became  disabled,  and  he  was  him- 
self shot  in  the  right  hand  and  left  shoulder. 
Private  Crandon  at  once  rode  back  under  a 
heavy  fire  to  his  assistance,  gave  up  his  horse  to 
the  wounded  man  to  enable  him  to  reach  shelter, 
and  followed  on  foot,  having  to  run  for  1,100 
yards,  all  the  time  under  fire. 

Private  C.  Kennedy,  Second  Battalion  High- 
land Light  Infantry— At  Dewetsdorp,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1900,  Private  Kennedy  carried  a  comrade, 
who  was  dangerously  wounded  and  bleeding 
to  death,  from  Gibrakar  Hill  to  the  Hospital, 
a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  under 
a  very  hot  fire.  On  the  following  day,  volun- 
teers having  been  called  for  to  take  a  message 
to  the  Commandant  across  a  space  over  which  it 
was  almost  certain  death  to  venture,  Private  Ken-- 
nedy  at  once  stepped  forward.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  delivering  the  message,  as  he 
was  severely  wounded  before  he  had  gone  twenty 
yards. 

Private  E.  Durrant,  Second  Battalion  Rifle 
Brigade— At  Bergendal,  on  August  27,  1900, 
Acting-Corporal  Wellar  having  been  wounded, 
and  being  somewhat  dazed,  got  up  from  his  prone 
position  in  the  firing  line,  exposing  himself  still 
more  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  commenced  to  run 
towards  them.  Private  Durrant  rose,  and  pulling 
him  down  endeavored  to  keep  him  quiet,  but 
finding  this  impossible,  he  took  him  up  and 
carried  him  back  for  200  yards  under  a  heavy 
fire  to  shelter,  returning  immediately  to  his  place 
in  the  line.  

A  Flroman'B  Horole  Act. .' Mow  York  Tlmoo 

Fireman  Thomas  Shane  performed  an  act  of 
bravery  to-day  which  stands  alone  in  the  history 
of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  by  which 
he  was  employed.  He  was  firing  the  milk  train, 
southbound,  from  Sidney,  at  10:15  o'clock  this 
morning.  The  train  was  running  at  full  speed, 
when  it  swung  around  a  curve,  and  Engineer 
Edward  Dewitt  was  horrified  to  sec  a  little  child 
toddling  down  the  track  directly  in  front  of  the 
onrushing  train. 
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He  dosed  the  throttle  and  applied  the  emer- 
gency air  brake,  but  the  train  swept  on,  and  he 
saw  that  it  would  not  stop. 

"My  God!  we  will  run  her  down!"  he  cried, 
turning  to  the  fireman's  place,  but  the  fireman  was 
gone.  He  had  flung  open  the  door  in  front  of 
the  cab,  and  squeezing  his  massive  frame  through 
the  narrow  space  had  crawled  along  the  running 
board  and  leaped  down  upon  the  pilot,  crawl- 


ing to  its  very  point,  where  he  knelt,  with  one 
arm  extended  a  foot  or  more  beyond  the  nose  of 
the  iron  frame. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  with  a  mighty  sweep 
of  his  arm  the  little  child  was  lifted  from  the 
track  of .  death  as  the  train  swept  by.  When 
trainmen  went  back  to  pick  up  the  little  girl 
they  found  her  only  slightly  injured  and  brought 
her  home  to  her  parents. 


The    Isolation    of  the   Anglo-Saxon    Mind 


By  Edmund  Gosse 


Putting  France  aside,  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  has  apparently  ceased,  in 
particular  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  express  the 
slightest  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The 
Germans  have  a  genius  for  encyclopedias,  and 
the  latest  editions  of  their  leading  manuals  are 
astonishingly  full  of  exact  detail  about  the  move- 
ment of  books  and  authors,  not  merely  in  coun- 
tries like  Italy  and  Russia,  but  in  Norway,  Hol- 
land and  Spain.  Take  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
these  elaborate  "konversations-lexicons,"  and 
you  will  be  astonished  to  note  the  exact  fulness 
with  which  foreign  literatures  are  treated  up  to 
this  very  year  of  grace.  But  you  will  be  not  less 
surprised,  and  perhaps  painfully,  at  the  studied 
neglect  shown  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  in  these 
works  of  reference.  An  unprejudiced  observer 
from  another  planet  would  carry  away  the  idea 
that  America  was  far  behind  Spain  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  intellect,  and  the  current  literature  of 
Sweden  more  important  than  that  of  England. 
Throughout  the  Continent  it  will  be  found  that 
the  critics  are  much  more  up-to-date  about  the 
literatures  of  all  other  European  countries  than 
they  are  about  that  of  England,  which  seems  to 
repel  and  to  bewilder  them. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  no  illusions  in 
this  matter.  Somebody  said  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  when  Europe  looked  through  the 
intellectual  telescope  she  invariably  turned  it 
upon  England.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  that  telescope  is  never — except  by 
certain  Frenchmen — turned  upon  England  at  all. 
That  enormous  aid  which  the  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish gave  to  Rousseau  in  his  work  of  transform- 
ing the  sympathies  and  thought  of  France  would 
be  lacking  now  to  a  German  or  Russian  or  Scan- 
dinavian   reformer,    because,    whatever    use    he 


♦The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 


made  of  his  telescope,  he  would  never  dream  of 
focusing  it  upon  London  or  New  York.  The  co- 
relation  of  the  small  cultures,  and  their  indepen- 
dence of  all  stimulus  which  does  not  come  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  very  curious,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  It 
has  grown  during  the  last  few  years  so  rapidly, 
and  so  exclusively,  that  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
notice  from  a  political  point  of  vidw.  Taine 
dwelt  on  the  ethnological  character  of  literature, 
and  said  that  each  nation  would  always  find  some- 
thing to  express  which  would  be  of  interest  only 
to  itself.  But  in  the  short  years  which  divide  us 
from  Taine  much  has  happened,  and  now  it  seems 
as  though  Continental  Europe  had  broken  down 
the  ethnological  barriers  and  had  formed  an  in- 
tellectual commonwealth  from  which  England 
and  America  only  are  excluded. 

This  condition  of  things  on  the  Continent,  so 
new  and  so  curiously  opposed  to  the  tradition  of 
earlier  times,  has  the  effect  of  cutting  England 
and  America  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  a  degree  which  may  be  dangerous  and  must 
be  disquieting.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  it  is  scarcely 
noticed,  because  an  exactly  similar  process  has  set 
in  among  ourselves.  Each  year  closes  our 
Anglo-Saxon  society  more  and  more  completely 
against  the  infiltration  of  foreign  ideas,  and 
leaves  our  race  more  and  more  dependent  on 
itself  for  its  intellectual  refreshment  and  the 
correction  of  its  mental  errors.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  this  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the 
"imperial"  idea,  which  has  in  such  rapid  and  such 
momentous  forms  come  to  the  front  in  England 
and  America.  "We  don't  care  to  know  what 
foreigners  think,"  is  a  phrase  forever  on  the  lips 
of  those  about  us.  And  its  corollary  is,  "Oh,  if 
they  want  to  teach  us  anything,  they  must  learn 
English,  and  we  will  see  whether  it  is  worth  our 
notice."    This  takes  for  granted  the  fact  that  if  a 
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foreigner  has  anything  to  impart,  he  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  divulge  it  to  an  English-speaking 
person. 

But  foreigners  are  not  in  the  least  anxiolis  to 
impress  the  English  mind.  The  supposition  that 
they  "must  learn  English"  is  preposterous  and 
out-of-date.  They  have  an  immense  audience  of 
their  own,  which  quite  satisfies  them.  In  a  Ger- 
man compendium  of  learning,  pubhshed  this  year, 
dealing  with  the  condition  of  literature  through- 
out the  world,  I  read  that  the  "pathless  chaos"  of 
thought  in  England  (and  America  is  included)  is 
so  great  in  these  recent  years  that  Germans,  while 
careful  to  follow  what  is  written,  not  merely  in 
France,  but  in  Russia,  Belgiimi  and  Norway,  may 
safely  neglect  England,  which  offers  nothing  in- 
teresting or  stimulating,  except  the  strange  and 
vivid  chauvinism  of  Mr.  Kipling.  This  last  ele- 
ment is  not  one  at  all  encouraging  for  the  purposes 
of  bridging  over  the  gulf  of  which  I  speak.  The 
incessant  glorification  of  the  national  idea,  which 
has  taken  forms  radically  so  similar  in  America 
and  in  England,  is  exquisitely  distastful  to  the 
Continent.  It  is  to  them  like  a  detestable  odor, 
from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  escape.  It  is 
as  odious  to  the  venerable  Mommsen  as  to  the 
youngest  poet  of  a  university  club.  To  the  for- 
eign mind  Kipling  seems  a  vial  or  smelling-bottle 
in  which  this  horrible  smell  is  concentrated.  The 
German  or  Northman  reads  him  with  fascinated 
horror,  shuddering  with  dislike,  and  supposes  that 
all  other  Anglo-Saxon  writers  of  the  day  are  of 
the  same  class,  only  less  forcibly;  in  short,  that 
every  one  of  us,  English  and  Americans  alike, 
would  be  Kiplings  if  we  could..  Which  is  true 
only  in  a  very  modified  sense ! 

This  alternate  antagonism  threatens  to  divide 
the  world  into  two  intellectual  halves.  For  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  sup- 
pose that  the  fault— if  fault  it  be— is  all  on  the 
foreign  side. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  English  students,  from 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  downward,  were 
eagerly  introducing  German  literary  ideals  and 
the  new  Teutonic  masterpieces  to  English  read- 
ers. What  is  practically  appreciated  to-day,  in 
London  or  in  the  United  States,  of  the  prominent 
writers  of  the  hour  in  Berlin?  Nothing  at  all. 
There  is  no  book  known  to  me,  published  in  the 
English  language,  in  which  any  inkling  of  the 
movements  of  contemporary  German  literature  is 
even  suggested.  The  most  eminent  lyric  poet  of 
the  German  Empire  is  understood  to  be  Detler 
von  Liliencron,  a  man  approaching  sixty  years 
of  age.  Who  can  point  me  to  a  volume  in  the 
English  language  where  any  intelligible  account 
is   given  of  the  genius   of   this   writer?    Who 


amongst  us  has  followed  the  career  of  the 
novelist  Theodor  Fontane?  Who  can  tell  us 
anything  about  Max  Kretzer?  The  answer  is 
another  query:  Who  among  the  Germans  has 
a  lucid  idea  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
George  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy?  A  chasm 
of  the  imagination  lies  between  the  two  great 
races,  and  no  one  dreams  of  building  a  bridge 
across  it. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  during  which  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
ideas  from  Anglo-Saxon  soil  has  been  more  or 
less  rigidly  enforced,  our  national  life  has  be- 
come seriously  the  poorer  for  it  I  know  not  in 
what  it  is  the  richer,  unless  it  be  in  a  foolish  and 
impotent  "patriotism,"  falsely  so  called,  which  is 
indifferent  to  the  real  health  and  progress  of  so- 
ciety. It  would  seem  as  though  the  ideal  of  our 
blatant  literary  protectionists  was  to  reduce  the 
universe  to  a  village  street  of  little  struggling 
shopkeepers,  with  no  intelligent  ambition  outside 
the  limits  of  the  parish.  With  this  comes,  as  an 
inevitable  result,  a  loss  of  the  power  of  critical 
judgment.  An  organ  in  the  body  never  em- 
ployed, or  employed  only  in  a  round  of  conven- 
tional exer<cises,  loses  some  f  f  its  functions.  It 
is  not  able  to  respond  to  a  perfectly  normal,  but 
unfamiliar  appeal  which  is  made  to  it  So  the 
human  mind,  closely  guarded  from  all  but  a  nar- 
row and  mechanical  circle  of  sympathies,  loses 
its  power  of  forming- rational  opinion  outside  that 
circle.  It  is  stultified  by  its  own  timidity ;  it  takes 
its  pretentious  ignorance  as  a  hallowed  form  of 
mental  superiority. 

Want  of  courage  is  certainly  cultivated  by  our 
Anglo-Saxon  neglect  of  foreign  ideas.  What 
distinguishes  the  foreign  from  the  English  and 
American  mind  is  unquestionably  its  boldness  of 
moral  speculation,  the  easy  way  in  which  it  ob- 
serves what  gives  the  Anglo-Saxon  a  fit  of  hys- 
terics. In  this  respect  it  is  probably  Heine  who 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  untrammeled 
thought  abroad.  There  is  not  a  literature  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  in  which  the  temperament 
and  example  of  Heine  have  not  made  themselves 
radically  felt  His  influence  has  its  effect  upon 
the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  the  plastic  art  and  the 
outlook  upon  nature  of  every  writer  from 
Tobolsk  to  Tangiers.  It  will,  perhaps,  one  of 
these  days  be  recognized  universally  that  the 
most  penetrating  perfume  of  Continental  litera- 
ture in  the  nineteenth  century  was  supplied  to  it 
by  Heine,  that  his  liberating  spirit  unshackled 
the  genius  of  European  thought  and  expression, 
and  gave  it  not  merely  courage  but  boldness, 
often  an  unblushing,  brazen  boldness. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  a  sincere  apprecia- 
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tion  of  Heine  is  possible  to  any  Anglc^-Saxon 
mind  that  is  not  unusually  enfranchised  from  our 
national  prejudices.  Charles  Kingsley  was  once 
asked  by  a  member  of  his  family  who  Heine  was. 
"A  bad  man,  my  dearl"  was  all  the  answer  he 
vouchsafed. 

The  reply  was  not  very  luminous  as  criti- 
cism, but  it  was  preeminently  English,  and 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  being  let  out  of 
prison  by  that  entrancing  genius  of  liberty, 
Matthew  Arnold  was  almost  the  only  English 
writer  of  authority  who  could  see  anything  in 
him  but  "a  bad  man."  In  Heine's  perverse,  in- 
tense and  inexplicable  hatred  of  our  race  we  see 
the  reverse  of  the  medal.  We  may  take  it  in 
verse  in  the  "Posthumous  Poems,"  we  may  take 
it  in  prose  in  the  opening  sentences  of  "The  Girls 


and  Women  of  Shakespeare."  Narrow  he  found 
us,  narrow  and  unexhilarating ;  hidebound,  repul- 
sive, not  yet  gulped  down  by  the  waves  only  be- 
cause the  sea  feared  that  England  swallowed 
would  cause  it  an  indigestion.  At  every  turn 
Heine  stamps  on  the  ground  at  the  thought  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon;  our  race  is  always  the  type  for 
him  of  the  prudish  and  the  discomfortable;  "wie 
eng,"  he  screams,  "wie  Englisch !" 

Unquestionably  it  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Heine's  example  in  lifting  his  "bolt-scathed  front 
to  the  stars"  that  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  lib- 
erated itself  from  a  certain  literary  mock-mod- 
esty which  we  continue  to  cultivate,  and  in  which 
bewildered  foreigners  of  every  other  race  are 
blankly  unable  to  see  anything  whatever  but 
hypocrisy. 


The 


Atomic       Theory 

By  Prof.  Arthur  Ruckery  M.A.y  D.Sc.y  LL.D. 


The  three  chief  conceptions  which  for  many 
years  have  dominated  physical  as  distinct  from 
biological  science  have  been  the  theories  of  the 
existence  of  atoms,  of  the  mechanical  nature  of 
heat  and  of  the  existence  of  the  ether.    ,    .    . 

It  is  well  known  that  of  late  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  whether  the  atomic  theory,  with  which  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  is  closely  bound  up, 
and  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  an  ether  have 
not  served  their  purpose,  and  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  to  reconsider  them.  .  .  .  The 
question  at  issue  is  whether  the  hypotheses  which 
are  at  the  base  of  the  scientific  theories  now  most 
generally  accepted  are  to  be  regarded  as  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
around  us  or  merely  as  convenient  fictions. 
"Convenient"  fictions,  be  it  observed,  for,  even 
if  they  are  fictions,  they  are  not  useless. 

In  dealing,  then,  with  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  and  the  possibility  of  repre- 
senting it  accurately,  we  may  grant  at  once  that 
the  ultimate  nature  of  things  is,  and  must  remain, 
unknown,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  immediately 
below  the  complexities  of  the  superficial  phenom- 
ena which  aflfect  our  senses  there  may  not  be  a 
simpler  machinery,  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
can  obtain  evidence,  indirect  indeed,  but  conclu- 
sive.   .    .    .    There  are  those  who  cry  "Haiti" 


♦Address  of  the  President  to  the  British  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  recent 
Glasgow  meeting. 


at  the  point  at  which  we  divide  a  gas  into  mole- 
cules, and  their  first  objection  seems  to  be  that 
molecules  and  atoms  cannot  be  directly  perceived, 
cannot  be  seen  or  handled,  and  are  mere  concep- 
tions, which  have  their  uses,  but  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  realities.  It  is  easiest  to  reply  to  this 
objection  by  an  illustration. 

The  rings  of  Saturn  appear  to  be  continuous 
masses  separated  by  circular  rifts.  This  is  the 
phenomenon  which  is  observed  through  a  tele- 
scope. By  no  known  means  can  we  ever  ap- 
proach or  handle  the  rings,  yet  everybody  who 
understands  the  evidence  now  believes  that  they 
are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  but  consist  of 
minute  moonlets,  closely  packed,  indeed,  but  sep- 
arate the  one  from  the  other.  In  the  first  place. 
Maxwell  proved  mathematically  that  if  a  Satum- 
ian  ring  were  a  continuous  solid  or  fluid  mass  it 
would  be  unstable  and  would  necessarily  break 
into  fragments.  In  the  next  place,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  ring  to  reyolve  like  a  solid  body,  the 
inmost  parts  would  move  slowest,  while  a  satellite 
moves  faster  the  nearer  it  is  to  a  planet.  Now, 
spectroscopic  observation,  based  on  the  beautiful 
method  of  Sir  W.  Huggins,  shows  not  only  that 
the  inner  portions  of  the  ring  move  the  more 
rapidly,  but  that  the  actual  velocities  of  the  outer 
and  the  inner  edges  are  in  close  accord  with  the 
theoretical  velocities  of  satellites  at  like  distances 
from  the  planet.  This  and  a  hundred  similar 
cases  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  between 
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whose  separate  parts  wc  cannot  directly  dis- 
tinguish  

Matter  in  bulk  appears  to  be  continuous.  Such 
substances  as  water  or  air  appear  to  the  ordinary 
observer  to  be  perfectly  uniform  in  all  their  prop- 
erties and  qualities  in  all  their  parts.  The  hasty 
conclusion  that  these  bodies  are  really  uniform  is, 
nevertheless,  unthinkable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
phenomena  of  diffusion  afford  conclusive  proof 
that  matter  when  apparently  quiescent  is  in  fact 
in  a  state  of  internal  commotion.  I  need  not  re- 
capitulate the  familiar  evidence  to  prove  that 
gases  and  many  liquids  when  placed  in  communi- 
cation interpenetrate  or  diffuse  into  each  other; 
or  that  air,  in  contact  with  a  surface  of  water, 
gradually  becomes  laden  with  water  vapor,  while 
the  atmospheric  gases  in  turn  mingle  with  the 
water.  Such  phenomena  are  not  exhibited  by 
liquids  and  gases  alone,  nor  by  solids  at  high 
temperatures  only. 

If  matter  is  regarded  as  a  continuous  medium 
the  phenomena  of  expansion  are  unintelligible. 
There  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  expansion  of 
matter,  or,  to  fix  our  attention  on  one  kind  of 
matter,  let  us  say  to  the  expansion  of  a  gas;  but 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  continuous  material 
which  fills  or  is  present  in  every  part  of  a  given 
space  could  also  be  present  in  every  part  of  a 
space  a  million  times  as  great.  Such  a  state- 
ment might  be  made  of  a  mathematical  abstrac- 
tion; it  cannot  be  true  of  any  real  substance  or 
thing.  If,  however,  matter  consists  of  discrete 
particles,  separated  from  each  other  either  by 
empty  space  or  by  something  different  from 
themselves,  we  can  at  once  understand  that  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  mutual  separation  or  approach  of  these 
particles. 

Again,  no  clear  mental  picture  can  be  formed 
of  the  phenomena  of  heat  unless  we  suppose  that 
heat  is  a  mode  of  motion.  In  the  words  of  Rum- 
ford,  "it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  im- 
possible, to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything 
capable  of  being  excited  and  communicated  in 
the  manner  the  heat  was  excited  and  communi- 
cated in  [his]  experiment  [on  friction]  except  it 
be  motion."  And  if  heat  be  motion  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  fundamental  particles  of 
matter  which  are  moving.  For  the  motion  is  not 
visible,  is  not  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
while  diffusion,  which  is  a  movement  of  matter, 
goes  on  more  quickly  as  the  temperature  rises, 
thereby  proving  that  the  internal  motions  have 
become  more  rapid,  which  is  exactly  the  result 
which  would  follow  if  these  were  the  movements 
which  constitute  sensible  heat.  Combining,  then, 
the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  expansion  and  heat. 


it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  hypotheses 
which  make  them  intelligible  have  ever  been 
framed  other  than  those  which  are  at  the  basis  of 
the  atomic  theory. 

The  number  of  facts  which  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  is  very  large  compared  with 
the  number  of  additional  hypotheses  which  are 
introduced ;  and  the  cumulative  weight  of  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  obtained  by  the  study  of  details 
is  such  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
conviction  that,  in  its  leading  outlines,  the  theory 
is  true.  It  was  originally  suggested  by  the  facts 
of  chemistry,  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
school  of  chemists  now  thrusts  it  into  the  back- 
ground, it  is  none  the  less  true,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Thorpe,  that  "every  great  advance  in  chem- 
ical knowledge  during  the  last  ninety  years  finds 
its  interpretaticMi  in  (Dalton's)  theory."  The 
principal  mechanical  and  thermal  properties  of 
gases  have  been  explained,  and  in  large  part  dis- 
covered, by  the  aid  of  the  atomic  theory;  and, 
though  there  are  outstanding  difficulties,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  related  to  the  nature  of  the 
atoms  and  molecules,  and  do  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  exist.  The  fact  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  light  all  travel  at  the  same  speed 
in  interplanetary  space,  while  they  move  at  dif- 
ferent rates  in  matter,  is  explained  if  matter  is 
coarse  grained.  But  to  attempt  to  sum  up  all  this 
evidence  would  be  to  recite  a  textbook  on  physics. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  enormous  in  ex- 
tent and  varied  in  character,  and  that  the  atomic 
theory  imparts  a  unity  to  all  the  physical  sciences 
which  has  been  attained  in  no  other  way. 

I  must,  however,  give  a  couple  of  instances  of 
the  wonderful  success  which  has  been  achieved  in 
the  explaniation  of  physical  phenomena  by  the 
theory  we  are  considering,  and  I  select  them  be- 
cause they  are  in  harmony  with  the  line  of  argu- 
ment I  have  been  pursuing.  When  a  piece  of 
iron  is  magnetized,  its  behavior  is  different  ac- 
cording as  the  magnetic  force  applied  to  it  is 
weak,  moderate  or  strong.  When  a  certain  limit 
is  passed  the  iron  behaves  as  a  non-magnetic 
substance  to  all  further  additions  of  magnetic 
force.  With  strong  forces  it  does  and  with  very 
weak  forces  it  does  not  remain  magnetized  when 
the  force  ceases  to  act.  Professor  Ewing  has 
imitated  all  the  minute  details  of  these  compli- 
cated properties  by  an  arrangement  of  small 
isolated  compass  needles  to  represent  the  mole- 
cules. It  may  fairly  be  said  that  as  far  as  this 
particular  set  of  phenomena  is  concerned  a  most 
instructive  working  model  based  on  the  molecular 
theory  has  not  only  been  imagined  but  con- 
structed. 

The  next  illustration  is  no  less  striking.     We 
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may  liken  a  crowd  of  molecules  to  a  fog;  but, 
while  the  fog  is  admitted  by  everybody  to  be 
made  up  of  separate  globules  of  water,  the  critics 
of  scientific  method  are  sometimes  apt  to  regard 
the  molecules  as  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination. 
If,  however,  we  could  throw  the  molecules  of  a 
highly  rarefied  gas  into  such  a  state  that  vapor 
condensed  on  them,  so  that  each  became  the 
center  of  a  water  drop,  till  the  host  of  invisible 
molecules  was,  as  it  were,  magnified  by  accretion 
into  a  visible  mist,  surely  no  stronger  proof  of 
their  reality  could  be  desired.  Yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  something  very  like  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  C.  T.  R.  Wilson  and 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson. 

Again,  according  to  accepted  theory,  when  a 
current  of  electricity  flows  through  a  gas,  some  of 
the  atoms  are  divided  into  parts  which  carry  posi- 
tive and  negative  charges  as  they  move  in 
opposite  directions,  and  unless  this  breaking  up 
(into  ions)  occurs,  a  gas  does  not  conduct  elec- 
tricity. ...  It  is,  however,  from  the  theory 
of  ions  that  the  most  far  reaching  speculations 
of  science  have  received  unexpected  support 

The  dream  that  matter  of  all  kinds  will  some 
day  be  proved  to  be  fundamentally  the  same  has 
survived  many  shocks.  The  opinion  is  consistent 
with  the  great  generalization  that  the  properties 
of  elements  are  a  periodic  function  of  their 
atomic  weights.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has  long 
been  a  prominent  exponent  of  the  view  that  the 
spectra  of  the  stars  indicate  the  reduction  of  our 
so-called  elements  to  simpler  forms,  and  now 
Professor.  J.  J.  Thomson  believes  that  we  can 
break  off  from  an  atom  a  part  the  mass  of  which 
is  not  more  than  one- thousandth  of  the  whole, 
and  that  these  corpuscles,  as  he  has  named  them, 
are  the  carriers  of  the  negative  charge  in  an  elec- 
tric current.  If  atoms  are  thus  complex  not  only 
is  the  "a  priori"  probability  increased  that  the 
different  structures  which  we  call  elements  may 
all  be  built  of  similar  bricks,  but  the  discovery 
by  Lenard  that  the  ease  with  which  the 
corpuscles  penetrate  different  bodies  depends  only 
on  the  density  of  the  obstacles,  and  not  on  their 
chemical  constitution,  is  held  by  Professor  Thom- 
son to  be  "a  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  that 
the  atoms  of  the  elementary  substances  are  made 
up   of   simpler  parts,   all   of   which   are   alike." 

If  a  liquid  is  stretched  into  a  very  thin  film, 
such  as  a  soap  bubble,  we  should  expect  indica- 
tions of  a  change  in  its  properties  when  the  thick- 
ness of  the  film  is  not  a  very  large  multiple  of 
the  average  distance  between  two  neighboring 
molecules.  In  1890  Sohncke  detected  evidence 
of  such  a  chanpre  in  films  of  the  average  thickness 
of  106  milHonths  of  a  millimetre,  and  quitf  re- 


cently Rudolph  Weber  found  it  in  an  oil  film 
when  the  thickness  was  115  milliooths  of  a  milli- 
metre. Taking  the  mean  of  these  numbers  and 
combining  the  results  of  different  variants  of  the 
theory,  we  may  conclude  that  a  film  should  be- 
come unstable  and  tend  to  rupture  spontaneously 
somewhere  between  the  thiclmess  of  no  and  55 
millionths  of  a  millimetre,  and  Professor  Reinold 
and  I  found  by  experiment  that  this  instability  is 
actually  exhibited  between  the  thickness  of  96 
and  45  millionths  of  a  millimetre.  There  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  approach 
to  molecular  magnitudes  is  signaled  when  the 
thickness  of  a  film  is  somewhat  less  than  100 
millionths  of  a  millimetre,  or  four  millionths  of 
an  inch.  .  .  .  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  though  the  molecules  in  a  gas  fre- 
quently collide  with  each  other,  yet  in  the  case 
of  the  more  perfect  gases  the  time  occupied  in 
collisions  is  small  compared  with  that  in  which 
each  molecule  travels  undisturbed  by  its  fellows. 
The  average  distance  traveled  between  two  suc- 
cessive encounters  is  called  the  mean  free  path, 
and,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  question  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  distance  can  be  attacked 
without  any  precise  knowledge  of  what  a  mole- 
cule is,  or  of  what  happens  during  an  encounter. 

Perhaps  the  chief  objection  which  can  be 
brought  against  physical  theories  is  that  they  deal 
only  with  the  inanimate  side  of  nature,  and 
largely  ignore  the  phenomena  of  life.  It  is  there- 
fore in  this  direction,  if  any,  tfiat  a  change  of 
type  may  be  expected.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
at  length  upon  so  difficult  a  question,  but,  how- 
ever we  may  explain  or  explain  away  the  char- 
acteristics of  life,  the  argument  for  the  truth  of 
the  atomic  theory  would  only  be  affected  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  living  matter  does  not 
possess  the  thermal  and  mechanical  properties  to 
explain  which  the  atomic  theory  has  been  framed. 
This  is  so  notoriously  not  the  case  that  there  is 
the  gravest  doubt  whether  life  can  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  action  within  the  organism  of 
the  laws  of  matter  in  bulk  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry. 

It  may  be  granted  that  we  have  not  yet  framed 
a  consistent  image  either  of  the  nature  of  the 
atoms  or  of  the  ether  in  which  they  exist;  but  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  tentative 
nature  of  some  of  our  theories,  in  spite  of  many 
outstanding  difficulties,  the  atomic  theory  unifies 
so  many  facts,  simplifies  so  much  that  is  com- 
plicated, that  we  have  a  right  to  insist — at  all 
events  till  an  equally  intelligible  rival  hypothesis 
is  produced — that  the  main  structure  of  our 
theory  is  true;  that  atoms  are  not  merely  helps 
tP  puzzled  mathematicians,  but  physical  realities. 
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Whes  In  tht  Sere Thomas  Hardy Toiler  ^London) 

Never  a  careworn  wife  but  shows. 

If  a   joy   suffuse   her, 
Something  beautiful  to  those 

Patient   to   peruse   her^ 
Some  one  charm  the  world  unknows, 

Precious   to   a  muser; 
Haply  what,  ere  years  were  foes, 

Moved  her  mate  to  choose  her. 

But.  be  it  a  hint  of  rose 

That  an  instant  hues  her. 
Or  some  early  lij^ht  or  pose 

Wherewith  thouR^ht  renews  her— 
Seen  by  him  at  full,  ere  woes 

Practised  to  abuse  her — 
Sparely  comes  it,  swiftly  goes, 

Time  again  subdues  her. 

Walt  Whitman,  1001 ..William Struthera Conservator 

He  fell  asleep  when  in  the  century's  skies 

The  paling  stars  proclaimed  another  day — 

He,  genial  still,  amidst  the  chill  and  gray, 

With  smiling  lips  and  trustful,  dauntess  eves; 

He,  the  Columbus  of  a  vast  emprise. 

Whose  realization  in  the  future  lay: 

He,  who  stepped  from  the  well-worn,  narrow  way 

To  walk  with  Poetry  in  larger  guise. 

And  fortunate,  despite  of  transient  griefs, 

The  years  announce  him  in  a  new  born  age; 

The  ship  of  his  fair  fame,  past  crags  and  reefs. 

Sails  bravely  on,  and  less  and  less  the  rage 

Of  gainsaying  winds  becomes;  while  to  his  phrase 

The  world  each  day  gives  ampler  heed  and  praise! 

The  Bold  of  A  utumn Minna  Iroing Household 

Where  sumac  berries  from  the  hedge 

In  clustered  rubies  shine. 
And  beds  of  purple  asters  nod 

Like  daisies  steeped  in  wine, 
And  nights  of  silver  frost  have  sered 

Too  soon  the  meadow  sod. 
It  brightens  every  withered  field, — 

A  wealth  of  golden-rod. 

For  autumn  took  the  lilies  tall 
Unfolding  in  the  moon, 

The  chilly  violets  of  May, 
The  roses  red  of  June, 

The   ruddy   fruits    of   early   fall- 
All  these  to  winter  sold, 

And  now  beneath  the  scarlet  boughs 
Is  counting  up  her  gold. 

Memory Henryh  Ibsen* 

You  laugh  when  you  see  a  tame  bear  dance; 

Do  you  know  how  they  teach  the  beast  to  prance? 

In  a  brewer's  cauldron  they  tie  him  tight, 
And  pile  up  the  furnace  and  set  it  alight. 

Then  a  barrel-organ  they  bring  along, 

And  play  to  the  bear  "Love's  old  sweet  song." 


In  a  minute  or  so  he  begins  to  grill, 

And  he  needs  must  dance,  for  he  can't  stand  still. 

So  whenever  he  hears  the  tune  that  he  knows, 
A  dancing  devil  flies  into  his  toes. 

I  too  in  the  cauldron  once  was  bound, 

And  the  furnace  blazed,  and  the  organ  ground; 

The  flames  of  hell,  I  felt  their  power 
And  I  carry  the  scars  to  this  very  hour. 

And  whenever  thoughts  of  that  time  arise, 
I  feel  the  pang  like  a  stab  in  the  eyes. 

And  deep  in  my  brain  the  iron  goes, 

And  I  needs  must  dance  on  my  metric  toes. 

Fancy  and  I John  Vansr  Cheney Outlook 

I  heard  the  wind  rise.  I  heard  it  fall, 

Saw  the  chipmunk  scamper  on  root  and  wall; 

I  heard  the  sparrow,  glad  as  the  day. 

Caroling,  throwing  songs  away; 

Where  light  and  laughter  would  ripple  and  pass. 

Saw  the  cricket  jump  after  his  heart  in  the  grass; 

Where  all  day  long  the  clouds — sky-fancies — 

Witched  the  meadow  ways  and  the  daisy  dances. 

Heard  the  yellowbirds  flying  in  rhythmic  waves. 

Every  crest  betipped  with  plaintive  staves; 

Heard  the  woodpecker  hammer  the  hemlock  bole. 

Saw  the  marmot  on  end  at  the  door  of  his  hole. 

Saw  the  jay  awake,  and  the  bat  asleep, 

Saw  the  moss  all  still,  saw  the  runnel  creep. 

Saw  the  brave  day  live,  saw  the  brave  day  die. 

Saw  the  bee  go  home  and  the  butterfly. 

Saw  the  first  wild  star  wheel  into  the  sky, 

So  Fancy  shows  to  the  eyes  that  close 

The  blissful  things  that  Nature  knows; 

So  Fancy  brings  to  the  heart  that  sings 

All  happy,  shining,  singing  things. 

Fancy  and  I,  'twixt  these  walls  alone, 

Fancy  and  I,  and  the  world  our  own. 

On  a  Sun-Dial William  Croswell  Doane* 

There  stands,  in  the  garden  of  old  St.  Mark, 

A  sun-dial  quaint  and  gray, 
Taking  no  heed  of  the  hours,  that  in  dark, 

Pass  over  it,  day  by  day. 
It  has  stood  for  ages,  among  the  flowers 

In  that  land  of  sky  and  song. 
"I  number  none  but  the  cloudless  hours" 

Its  motto,  the  live  day  long. 
So  let  my  heart,  in  the  garden  of  life. 

Its  calendar,  cheerfully  keep. 
Taking  no  note  of  the  sorrow  and  strife 

Tnat  in  shadow  across  it  sweep; 
Content  to  dwell  in  this  world  of  ours. 

In  the  hope  that  is  twin  with  love. 
And  numbering  "none  but  the  cloudless  hours," 

Till  the  dayspring  dawn  from  above. 


♦Translated  for  the  Outlook  (London). 


♦Rhymes  from  Time  to  TimQ, 
William  Croswell  Doane. 


By  the  Rt.  Rev. 
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Antatut.. 


.Henry  Tymlt Success 


Thine  ancient  courage  thrills  me.  Mother  Earth, 
When  I  behold  thee  and  commune  with  thee: 
To  travail  with  my  might  thou  urgest  me; 

The  wage  of  labor  is  my  only  worth; 

Girded  for  battle,  I  must  grimly  forth 
And  fight  to  conquer,  if  I  would  be  free. 
Toiling,  I  win  thy  smile,  thy  splendor  sec,    . 

And  love  thee,  that  thou  gavest  me  noble  birth.  . 

O  fierce  and  tender  Mother,  in  thy  strength, 
Bid  me  the  force  of  Hercules  defy! 

E'en  though  he  overwhelm  me  here,  at  length, 
And  tear  me  from  thy  bosom,  till  I  die. 

My  soul  shall  triumph,  since,  in  dauntless  lives, 

Thy  cosmic  immortality  survives. 

A  Qreat  View Ford  M.  Hueffer Outiook  ^London) 

Up  here  where  the  air's  very  clear 

And  the  hills  slope  away  nigh  down  to  the  bay, 

It  is  very  like  Heaven.    .    .    . 

For  the  sea's  wine-purple  and  lies  half  asleep 

I.i  the  sickle  of  the  shore,  and,  serene  in  the  West, 

Lion-like,  purple,  and  brooding  in  the  even, 

Low  hills  lure  the  sun  to  rest. 

Very    like    Heaven    .    .    .    For   the    vast    marsh 

dozes. 
And  waving  plough-lands  and  willowy  closes 
Creep  and  creep  up  the  soft  south  steep. 
In   the   pallid   North  the   gray  ghostly   downs   do 

fold  away, 
And,  spinning  spider  threadlets  down  the  sea,  the 

sealights  dance 
And  shake  out  a  wavering  radiance. 

Very  like   Heaven    .    .    .    For  a   shimmering  of 

pink. 
East,  far  east,  past  the  sea-lights'  distant  blink. 
Like  a  cloud  shell-pink,  like  the  ear  of  a  girl. 
Like  Venice-glass  mirroring  raother-o'-pearl. 
Like  the  small  pink  nails  of  my  lady's  finders. 
Where  the  skies  drink  the  sea  and  the  last  hght  lies 

and  lingers.    .    .    . 
There  is   France! 


Sea  Hhapeody Richard  Burton 


Atlantic 


By  day,-  the  tremble  of  the  boat, 

As  the  engine  throbs  like  a  human  heart; 

The  tang  of  the  untainted  air,  salt,  free, 

Roaming  long   leagues   of   brine; 
The  tidal  lift  and  the  slow  swing,  now  the  craft 

buries  her  nose  in  the  billows; 
The  sky  of  central  blue,  tapering  down  to  misty 

opal  at  the  sea-line, 
And  all  around,  the  unsteady  sapphire  of  the  ocean. 

II. 
At  nifirht,  snug  in  the  cabin,  cheerful  with  lamps, 

with  food  and  drink  and  the  talk  of  cronies: 
Hard  by,  the  friendly  lights  of  the  ships; 
Far  above,  aloof,  the  homeless  flicker  of  stars 
In    their    high,    impenetrable    places. 

III. 
Then,  sleep,  midst  the  rock  of  the  waves. 
To  dream  of  dear  ones  distant  on  land, 
With  a  sense  of  lesion  from  all  the  ways  of  earth, 
A  return  to  savage,  sane  realities: 


The  tameless  revels  of  strange  marine  creatures, 
The  hoarse  voices  of  winds  and  waters, 
The  hidden  treasures  of  the  deep. 

Wide-scattered,  inestimable,  not  to  be  named. 
The  face  of  tan,  the  boy's  heart, 
The  lost  yet  inextinguishable  gust  of  youth,  exultant 
once  more. 

IV. 

Old  earth,  the  mother,  sends  forth  her  sons 

To  adventure  with  the  ancient,  hoar,  gammer  sea; 
Ever  hereafter,  as  they  come  back  and  walk 
The   dusty,   fevered   streets  and  bargain  in  the 
marts 
And  sicken  with  heat  and  the  sight  of  men. 
Will  they  carry  at  heart  a  cool  quieting  thought. 
And  yearn  betimes  for  the  ocean's  open  roads. 
For  the  rigors  and  raptures  of  the  sailor-life. 
The  footless  trail,  the   horizon's  lovely  lure,  the 

sting  and  lull 
Of  elemental  water-wastes, 
Restless,  that  yet  bring  rest. 

Tks  Talisman Edna  KIngsley  Wallace Leslie's 

Tell  nie,  O  Wind  of  the  Wandering  Waters, 
Singing  the  sibillant  song  of  the  sea. 

Why  blow  ye  the  breath  of  the  Orient's  daughters, 
That  languorous,  sense-stirring  perfume,  to  me? 

Why- tell  ye  of  lands  where  the  jessamine  clingeth, 
Out-breathing  its  spirit  in  love's  ecstasy — 

Of  gardens  where  night-long  the  nightingale  singeth 
Awaiting  the  coming  of  love,  and  of  me? 

Your  witchery.  Wind  of  the  Wandering  Waters, 

Exert  ye  in  vain,  aye,  and  fruitless  your  art 
When  ye  chant  of  the  charm  of  the  Orient's  daugh- 
ters— 
There's  one  in  the  homeland  that  holdeth  my 
heart! 

Wolues  of  the  Sea Herbert  Bash  ford Frank  Leslie's 

From  dusk  until  dawn  they  are  hurrying  on. 

Unfettered  and  fearless  they  flee: 
From  morn  until  eve  they  plunder  and  thieve — 

The  hungry,  white  wolves  of  the  Sea! 

With  never  a  rest  they  race  to  the  west, 

To  the  Orient's  rim  do  they  run; 
By  the  berg  and  the  floe  of  the  northland  they  go 

And  away  to  the  isles  of  the  sun. 

They  wail  at  the  moon  from  the  desolate  dune 
Till  the  air  has  grown  dank  with  their  breath; 

Thev  snarl  at  the  stars  from  the  treacherous  bars 
Of  the  coasts  that  are  haunted' by  Death. 

They  grapple  and  bite  in  a  keen,  mad  delight 
As  they  feed  on  the  bosom  of  Grief; 

And  one  steals  away  to  a  cave  with  his  prey 
And  one  to  the  rocks  of  the  reef. 

With  the  froth  on  their  lips  they  follow  the  ships, 

Each  striving  to  lead  in  the  chase; 
Since  loosed  by  the  hand  of  the  King  of  their  band 

They  have  known  but  the  rush  of  the  race. 

They  are  shaggy  and  old,  yet  as  mighty  and  bold 
As  when  God's  freshest  gale  set  them  free; 

Not  a  sail  is  unfurled  in  a  port  of  the  world 
But  is  prey  for  the  wolves  of  the  Sea! 
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On    the    Choice    of  Simple    Furniture 

By  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott 


Those  who  have  read  that  exquisite  Gossip  on 
Romance  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  may  re- 
member how  he  shows  that  the  aim  of  the  writer 
of  fiction  should  be  to  fit  to  a  particular  place  its 
appropriate  story,  to  make  the  right  thing  happen 
in  the  right  place,  and  so  satisfy  the  imagination 
of  the  reader;  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  in 
quaint  and  beautiful  language  how  this  has  been 
done  by  the  great  writers  of  romance. 

To  the  architect  a  somewhat  similar  task  pre- 
sents itself.  He  must  first  use  the  divining  power 
of  his  imagination  to  discover  the  particular 
kind  of  house  which  his  site  demands,  and  try  to 
express  in  bricks  and  mortar  the  spirit  of  the 
countryside;  he  must  then,  having  built  the  right 
kinc^of  house  to  harmonize  with  a  particular  site, 
finally  complete  his  task  by  furnishing  this  right 
kind  of  house  with  the  right  kind  of  furniture. 

It  is  not  enough  that  furniture  should  possess 
intrinsic  beauty,  unless  it  also  possesses  this  fur- 
ther quality  of  exquisite  appropriateness  to  its 
position  and  to  its  use.  It  should  appear  almost 
to  be  a  piece  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed 
and  in  absolute  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  various  kinds  of 
fixed  furnishings  become  of  especial  value  in  the 
eflfect  of  a  room,  filling  the  gap  between  the 
house  and  its  furniture,  and  thus  giving  an  ap- 
pearance of  unity  and  harmony.  The  fixed  seats 
to  the  ingle-nook,  the  mantel-pieces,  and  bedroom 
fitments,  all  appear  as  part  of  the  structure  itself 
and  so  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
movable  furniture  and  the  house. 

The  essential  point  then  in  the  choice  of  furni- 
ture may  be  said  to  be  not  so  much  the  individual 
merit  of  a  particular  thing  as  its  relation  to  every- 
thing else  in  the  room.  The  furniture  should 
appear  to  grow  out  of  the  requirements  of  the 
room,  to  represent  the  finishing  touches  of  a 
scheme  which  had  its  inception  when  the  first 
stone  of  the  house  was  laid,  and  not  an  alien  im- 
portation from  the  upholster's  of  spick  and  span 
suites,  at  war  with  themselves  and  their  sur- 
roundings. 

The  usual  method  of  huddling  together  indis- 
criminately a  variety  of  articles  which  have  no 
possible,  relation  to  each  other,  will  prove  merely 
an  expensive  advertisement  of  the  bad  taste  of 
the  owner,  and  will  suggest  nothing  more  home- 
like than  the  cabinet-maker's  shop. 


♦The  House  Beautiful. 


Perhaps  when  we  have  begun  to  learn  that  the 
artist  may  be  better  employed  in  refining  and 
simplifying  the  surroundings  of  home-life  than  in 
producing  an  infinitude  of  mediocre  pictures, 
something  may  be  done  toward  regaining  some  of 
those  qualities  which  seem  to  have  been  gained 
so  easily  and  so  inevitably  in  an  earlier  age.  Till 
then  one  can  only  deplore  the  immense  amount  of 
ignoble  and  misdirected  labor  which  has  resulted 
in  the  making  of  so  much  that  is  vulgar  and  base. 

The  furniture  of  the  average  modern  up- 
holsterer will  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
those  who  wish  to  possess  a  tastefully  furnished 
house.  It  is  not  implied  that  the  commercial 
article  is  necessarily  too  cheap,  or  that  better 
furniture  would  be  necessarily  more  expensive. 
Many  people  appear  to  imagine  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  artistic  surroundings,  whereas  the 
wonder  is  that  they  can  afford  so  much  expensive 
ugliness.  For  the  vulgarity  of  most  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  shops  has  been  painfully  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  much  misdirected  labor,  and  if 
shorn  of  its  so-called  ornament  it  would  often  be 
at  least  inoffensive. 

There  is  the  dining-room  suite  in  black  oak,  the 
whole  character  of  which  seems  to  be  summed  up 
appropriately  in  the  one  word  "antique,"  and 
which  the  purchaser,  unmindful  of  a  great  gulf 
fixed,  fondly  imagines  to  have  all  the  effect  of  old 
work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more 
debased  than  these  solemn  caricatures,  and  yet 
they  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  culti- 
vated people. 

In  the  average  drawing-room  we  find  art  in 
capital  letters  everywhere,  and  the  use  here  of 
this  prefix  may  be  generally  taken  to  signify  the 
absence  of  any  real  artistic  merit. 

The  art  of  the  drawing-room  !  What  a  medley 
of  painted  milking  stools,  and  mirrors,  chip- 
carved  tables,  trays,  and  photograph  frames  the 
term  suggests;  what  a  fatal  tendency  to  decorate 
the  most  inappropriate  things  in  the  most  inap- 
propriate places  with  the  most  inappropriate  de- 
signs. To  carve  the  surfaces  of  tea-trays  and 
tables  and  to  paint  on  mirrors  and  chairs ! 

Although  we  may  occasionally  find  a  dining- 
room  or  even  a  drawing-room,  furnished  in  an 
artistic  way,  it  is  rarely  that  art  penetrates  so 
far  as  the  bedrooms.  At  this  stage  the  wearied 
and  jaded  householder  accepts  with  a  passive 
despair  the  suites  of  the  upholsterer.  They  arc 
generally  in  birch,  and  the  wardrobe  has  a  broken 
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pediment  secured  with  glued  blocks,  while  on 
each  side  of  the  mirror  are  carved  panels  finished 
with  mechanical  precision. 

The  bed  itself  is  generally  either  in  badly  de- 
signed cast  iron  or  in  coarsely  molded  brasswork. 
If  it  is  to  be  in  metal,  it  seems  a  pity  that  so 
little  has  been  done  toward  arriving  at  a  good 
design;  and  there  certainly  seems  here  a  field  for 
the  use  of  simple  wrought  iron  work  or  delicately 
molded  brass.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in 
a  recess,  or  at  least  in  some  position  where  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  the  room. 

One  of  the  main  faults  in  modern  furnishing 
is  overcrowding;  and  just  as  it  is  thought  artistic 
to  cover  every  square  yard  of  our  walls  with 
ornament,  so  we  do  not  consider  our  houses  fur- 
nished till  the  floors  are  covered  and  cumbered 
with  useless  furniture. 

Most  of  this  exists  apparently  but  for  one 
object — to  be  kept  clean,  and  so  to  afford  an  out- 
let for  those  vigorous  and  misapplied  energies 
which  are  the  mark  of  the  average  housekeeper. 

The  most  reasonable  basis  from  which  to  start 
in  furnishing  is  obviously  the  actual  practical  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  family,  and  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue  will  probably  be  to  ac- 
quire gradually,  as  they  are  needed,  the  necessary 
articles  of  furniture,  without  reference  to  con- 


ventional ideas  or  the  dictates  of  fashion.  In- 
stead of  crowding  as  many  things  together  as 
possible,  it  will  be  better  to  remove  everything 
which  is  not  essential,  and  to  aim  at  having  a 
few  choice  things  rather  than  many  inferior  ones. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  artistic  value  of  economy 
is  appreciated  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of 
the  home.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  deplored  neces- 
sity, preventing  the  full  realization  of  an  artistic 
ideal  which  sees  no  possible  perfection  but  that 
of  costly  magnificence,  and  which  tests  the  ar- 
tistic value  of  every  article  by  its  price  in  the 
market.  The  necessary  restrictions  imposed  by  a 
limited  purse  often  prove  to  be  the  best  safe- 
guards against  vulgar  extravagance;  and  so  to 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  simplicity 
and  restraint,  necessity  in  this  case  may  become 
a  virtue  indeed,  and  instead  of  trying  to  emulate 
the  splendors  of  the  palace,  so  often  vulgar,  so 
seldom  comfortable  and  homely,  we  may  accept 
gladly  the  limitations  which  suggest  a  more  cot- 
tage-like home.  These  restrictions  are  often  the 
happiest  inspiration,  for  they  compel  the  de- 
signer to  use  his  ingenuity  and  suggest  devices 
which  help  to  make  the  house  livable.  The  charm 
of  a  home  depends  upon  its  individuality  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  life  of  the  owner,  rather  than 
upon  the  luxury  of  its  appointments. 


Rostand,        Romanticist* 

By    Henry    James 


"Cyrano"  has  been  enjoyed,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  the  glamour  of  Cyrano 
is  intensely,. exquisitely,  in  passionate,  almost  in- 
vidious, national  reference.  The  particular 
beauty  of  the  play — and  the  remark  is  practically 
as  true  of  L'Aiglon — is  in  the  fantastic,  ro- 
mantic, brilliantly  whimsical  expression  of  an 
ardent  French  consciousness.  The  problem  be- 
fore the  author  was  to  weave  into  a  dense  and 
glittering  tissue  every  illustration,  every  re- 
minder that  the  poetry,  history,  legend  of  a  par- 
ticular period  would  yield;  and  the  measure  of 
his  "success,"  exactly,  is.  in  the  vividness  of  this 
tapestry.  The  tapestry  is  marvelously  figured, 
but  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  light 
of  the  consciousness  aforesaid  is  required  for  fol- 
lowing the  design  with  intelligence.     How  much 


♦The  Critic. 


of  that  intelligence  do  M.  Rostand's  spectators 
and  readers  about  the  globe,  those  of  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  public  in  especial,  bring  to  the  task? 
An  ingenious  American  actor  carries  his  nightly 
hundreds  captive  with  a  translated,  an  arranged 
— how  arranged  we  inextinguishably  wonder 
— version  of  the  five-act  play;  a  dauntless  "come- 
dienne" works  the  miracle  of  reducing  the  still 
larger  Napoleonic  panorama  to  the  same  simpli- 
fied idiom.  If  there  be  a  quality  of  M.  Ros- 
tand's own  idiom,  the  bristling  bravery  of  his 
verse,  the  general  frolic  of  his  vocabulary,  es- 
pecially under  the  happy  crack  of  the  whip  of 
rhyme,  it  is  that,  surely,  of  resisting  simplifica- 
tion to  the  death,  What,  therefore,  has  become 
of  it  beyond  the  seas?  What  is  the  equivalent 
offered  for  his  merciless  virtuosity. of  expression? 
The  account  of  that  matter  is  probably  that  as  no 
impression  of  his.  virtuosity  has  been  received, 
none  of  its  influence  has  been  missed.    Only,  this 
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being  so,  we  are  thrown  back — or  all  but — on  the 
puzzle  of  his  popularity.  M.  Rostand  without 
his  virtuosity — ^with  that  element  either  not  ren- 
dered or  not  caught — what  sort  of  a  M.  Rostand 
to  excite  enthusiasm  is  that?  With  what  resi- 
duum does  the  magic  work? 

The  explanation,  the  solution  of  everything, 
and,  with  this,  the  supreme  sign  of  our  author, 
is  just  that  he  is  inordinately  romantic.  The 
romantic  in  itself  depends,  I  think,  supremely 
little  on  virtuosity;  therefore  wliJth  virtuosity 
left  out  of  the  account  there  yet  remains  a 
great  deal  to  taste.  Virtuosity  is  a  matter  of 
expression,  and  M.  Rostand  would  still  be  ro- 
mantic without  his  expression.  This  circum- 
stance has  helped  him  prodigiously;  it  always 
helps  where  masses  of  men  are  involved;  it  is 
the  charm,  the  spell,  the  golden  key,  operating 
"en  gros"  as  nothing  else  does.  The  beauty  of 
M.  Rostand  is  that  he  is  a  sincere  and  consistent 
and  therefore  a  precious  example  of  the  char- 
acter; and  the  refinements  of  extravagance  that 
he  adds  to  it  give  it  a  freshness  where  freshness 
might  otherwise  seem  decidedly  to  fail.  The 
edge  of  M.  Rostand's  gift  is  sharp  and  hard,  and 
breaks  short  off;  its  connections  are,  so  to  speak, 
all  within  it,  only  deepening  the  glitter.  So  far 
as  he  has  given  us  his  measure,  he  hangs,  in 
other  words,  thoroughly  together:  he  offers  us 
our  finest,  freshest  occasion  for  studying  the  pos- 
sibilities, for  watching  the  development,  of  the 
temperament  at  its  best 

We  have  been  living,  so  many  of  us,  of  recent 
years,  in  a  continuous  romantic  wave  that  noth- 
ing is  more  natural  than  to  grasp,  in  the  welter 
— if  but  for  the  mere  comfort  of  orientation — 
at  any  really  palpable  object,  anything  with  the 
property  of  floating.  It  is  something  to  hold 
on  by  while  we  try  to  make  out  where  we  are. 
Little  enough  of  the  wave,  of  course,  has  mat- 
tered, among  us,  for  literature — it  has  mat- 
tered on  the  showing  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  almost 
alone;  so  that,  so  far  as  any  light  from  our 
own  sources  .is  concerned,  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  literature  can,  so  to  speak,  do 
for  it.  We  have  too  few  plays  to  talk  about, 
and  there  could  be  no  better  proof  of  our  destitu- 
tion than  that,  in  discussing  such  fine  exotics  as 
the  productions  immediately  before  us,  we  find 
ourselves  without  terms  of  comparison  drawn 
from  our  own  literary  scene.  But  the  novel,  of 
sorts,  we  at  least  can  cite,  and  the  novel,  as  it 
most  besets  us,  as  we  most  know  it  or  most  avoid 
it,  the  novel,  in  fine,  multiplied  and  acclaimed, 
lives  its  hour  mainly  under  favor  of  the  romantic 
prejudice.  The  favor  might  have  appeared,  on 
occasion,  likely  to  fail  it,  but  no  such  catastrophe. 


so  far  as  can  be  noted,  has  in  fact  taken  place; 
though  nothing,  on  die  other  hand,  it  must 
equally  be  said,  has  happened  strikingly  to  regild 
its  scutcheon.  M.  Rostand  is  a  master  in  another 
form;  but  the  stuff  of  romance  lends  itself,  like 
the  stuff  of  reality,  to  all  forms,  so  that  we  are 
still  on  the  grotmd  of  the  question  in  seeking  to 
read  the  lesson  of  his  free  use  of  that  restorative 
gold-leaf  of  which  our  store  seems  to  have  run 
short.  He  lays  it  on  thick,  and  gives  it  a  splendid 
polish ;  the  work  he  has  hitherto  done  shines  and 
twinkles  with  it  in  his  clear  morning  youth.  We 
are  infinitely  amused,  we  are  well-nigh  dazzled, 
by  the  show;  we  are  so  drawn  and  beguiled  that 
we  ask  ourselves,  with  appetite,  with  curiosity, 
how  much  more  of  the  sovereign  compound,  so 
lavishly  spent,  he  still  has  on  hand — together  with 
other  wonderments  as  to  how  it  will  wear  and 
"wash,"  how  far  it  will  go,  what  may  be  its 
further  connections  with  life.  The  great  mantle 
of  Victor  Hugo  has,  all  these  years,  trailed,  and 
out  of  a  mere  corner  of  it  the  cleverest  of  his 
grandsons  can  cut  a  complete  suit.  The  form  of 
M.  Rostand's  style,  is  it  aot,  broadly  speaking, 
Victor  Hugo's  style  brought  down  to  date,  at- 
tuned to  the  age  of  the  interview,  the  automobile 
and  the  decennial  exhibition,  the  age  of  the 
American  campaign  and  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt? I  say  it  not  in  mockery,  nor  even  in 
familiarity,  for  M.  Rostand  will  always  dazzle 
me ;  but  is  it  not  practically  a  fair  account  of  his 
use  of  his  magnificent  master  to  assert  that  he 
has  done  with  him  what  we  do  with  everything 
nowadays — has  reduced  him  to  the  terms  of  con- 
temporary journalism?  It  is  delightful  to  get 
hold  of  so  interesting,  so  exquisite  an  instance  of 
a  process  going  on  all  round  us  and  never  so  well 
to  be  observed,  to  be  caught  in  the  fact,  as  in  a 
good  concrete  example.  The  terms  of  contem- 
porary journalism  more  and  more  impose  them- 
selves, announce  themselves  as,  increasingly,  ir- 
resistibly, the  universal,  the  only  terms,  and 
exactly  by  the  same  law  as  that  by  which  so  many 
other  modern  conveniences  have  become  indis- 
pensable, by  which  new  machinery  supersedes 
old,  the  kodak  displaces  the  camera.  They  rep- 
resent the  portable,  and  the  portable  now  is  ev- 
erything; if  we  have  Victor  Hugo  at  all,  we 
must  have  a  Victor  Hugo  who  will  go  round  the 
globe  and  be  back  in  Paris  by  a  date.  Victor 
Hugo  adapted,  adjusted,  scheduled,  and  exposi- 
tionized,  Victor  Hugo,  in  short,  newspaperized, 
may  be  less  august  and  mysterious,  but  the  me- 
dium that  absorbs  him,  the  great  diffusive,  as- 
similative idiom,  is  unmistakably  enriched. 
Happy  an  age,  certainly,  in  which  the  vulgarizers 
are  of  M.  Rostand's  pattern  1 
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Where  Standards   of  Measurement  are  Set' 


By  Ray  Stannard  Baker 

The  casual  American  visitor  may  not  at  first 
appreciate  the  liberal  side  of  the  German  system, 
and  such  an  institution  as  the  Reichsanstalt,  the 
Imperial  Physical  and  Technical  Institute  of  Ger- 
many, strikes  him  with  astonishment.  Here  is 
an  equipment  of  its  kind  perhaps  without  parallel 
anywhere  in  the  world,  having  a  faculty  of 
ninety-five  professors,  scientific  assistants,  expert 
mechanicians,  and  other  helpers,  a  staff  larger 
than  that  of  many  an  American  university,  and 
yet  without  a  single  student  or  any  provision 
for  students,  and  admitting  visitors  only  rarely. 
And  this  institution  has  for  its  purpose,  primar- 
ily, the  investigation  of  abstruse  scientific  prob- 
lems, those  problems  of  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism  which  lie  just  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  known.  Much  of  this  work  offers  little 
promise  of  what  we  in  America  are  fond  of  call- 
ing immediate  practical  results,  and  yet  the  in- 
quiries are  in  reality  profoundly  practical,  inas- 
much as  they  are  laying  a  deep  and  solid  founda- 
tion for  future  scientific  discovery.  This  is  the 
physical  side  of  the  Reichsanstalt.  A  coordinate 
department,  that  of  technics,  seeks  to  adapt  the 
results  of  the  special  researches  and  to  accomplish 
for  advanced  mechanics  what  the  physical  depart- 
ment is  doiftg  for  advanced  science. 

Here  in  the  Reichsanstalt  are  set  up  the  most 
perfect  instruments  in  the  world  for  measuring 
heat  and  cold,  for  finding  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  determining  the  strength  of  elec- 
tric currents,  for  measuring  light,  and  for  a  score 
of  other  purposes  in  which  the  utmost  exactness 
is  required.  Here  are  kept  the  purest  gold,  sil- 
ver, platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  other  metals 
in  the  world — the  standards  of  purity.  Here  is 
the  purest  water  in  the  world,  and  the  finest  glass, 
and  the  most  perfect  weighing  machines.  Here 
can  be  produced  and  measured  every  temperature 
from  that  of  liquid  air  to  that  of  the  electric  arc 
light.  And  here  is  apparatus  for  generating 
electric  currents  of  any  potential  from  one  volt 
up  to  12,000  volts,  and,  what  is  more,  of  measur- 
ing them  with  almost  absolute  exactness.  Does 
the  faimous  German  thermometer  maker  wish  to 
know  if  his  thermometers  or  his  barometers  are 
absolutely  correct  ?  He  sends  them  to  the  Reich- 
sanstalt for  testing.  When  Krupp,  the  gun 
builder  of  Essen,  devises  a  new  kind  of  nickel- 
steel  he  sends  it  to  the  Reichsanstalt  to  ascertain 
exactly  its  coefficient  of  expansion  in  varying 
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degrees  of  heat,  its  electrical  conductivity  and  its 
tensile  strength.  When  our  own  government 
wishes  to  be  certain  that  the  incandescent  electric 
lights  which  it  is  purchasing  are  marked  with 
the  proper  candle  power,  it  must  needs  send  them 
to  this  distant  German  institution  for  testing; 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  place  in  the  world 
where  it  can  be  done  with  such  accuracy.  The 
pitch  of  the  music  which  you  hear  at  the  opera 
has  undoubtedly  been  regulated  by  tuning  forks 
bearing  the  peculiar  blue  marking  of  the  Reich- 
sanstalt; the  thermometer  with  which  your  phy- 
sician takes  your  temperature  when  you  are  ill, 
if  it  be  of  the  best  make,  owes  its  accuracy  to 
the  same  source. 

In  its  essence  the  work  of  the  Reichsanstalt 
consists  in  establishing  new  and  more  accurate 
standards  of  measurement.  That  is  the  final 
purpose  of  all  the  experiments — it  is,  indeed,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  science  of  physics. 

All  modern  mechanical  operations  depend  on 
the  employment  of  heat.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  be  able  to  measure  heat  accurately, 
for  unless  it  can  be  measured  it  cannot  be  per- 
fectly controlled.  It  is  also  essential  to  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  heat  on  gases,  liquids,  and  solids, 
to  find  out  how  much  it  expands  them,  how  and 
at  what  degree  it  consumes  or  melts  or  gasifies 
them.  Such  knowledge  as  this  is  essential  to  all 
manner  of  manufacturing,  smelting,  power-pro- 
ducing operations,  and  as  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses become  more  complex  and  more  costly  the 
greater  is  the  need  of  scientific  accuracy  at  every 
new  step.  And  the  chief  work  of  the  Reich- 
sanstalt, in  both  of  its  departments,  deals  with 
heat  measurements. 

For  all  measurement  is  merely  a  series  of  com- 
parisons. This  comparative  method  of  measure- 
ment would  be  absolutely  accurate  and  practical 
for  all  human  needs  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  measuring  instrument  keeps  changing. 
Supposing  in  measuring  the  width  of  a  room 
the  foot  rule  should  shorten  when  a  cold  draught 
came  under  the  door  and  should  expand  or 
lengthen  as  it  neared  the  radiator — as  it  really 
does  do  in  a  minute  degree.  Palpably  your  result 
would  be  inaccurate. 

Now,  just  these  changes  take  place  in  heat- 
measuring  apparatus.  Here  is  your  thermometer 
with  the  scale  carefully  cut;  it  is  a  good  ther- 
mometer, and  it  would  furnish  absolutely  ac- 
curate measurements  of  ordinary  temperatures  if 
there  were  some  ideal  glass  that  would  not  also 
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expand  and  contract  with  the  heat  or  cold  and 
that  would  not  change  shape,  and  if  the  whole 
length  of  the  thread  of  mercury  could  always  be 
immersed  in  the  liquid  to  be  measured  so  that  it 
would  expand  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bulb. 

Early  experiments  in  the  Reichsanstalt  showed 
that  the  glass  of  most  thermometers  was  de- 
fective; that  it  shrank  or  expanded  or  otherwise 
lost  its  shape,  however  minutely,  so  that  the  zero 
point  soon  changed,  rendering  all  accurate  meas- 
urements defective.  Therefore  glass-making  be- 
came the  subject  of  thorough  investigation  in 
connection  with  the  famous  glass  works  at  Jena, 
with  the  result  that  a  certain  superior  kind  of 
glass  was  discovered  which,  being  chemically 
defined,  could  be  reproduced  always  in  uniform 
purity.  By  a  system  of  baking  and  cooling  this 
glass  was  contracted  to  the  last  degree,  and  the 
resulting  thermometer  tubes  were  the  most  per- 
fect ever  made.  Attention  was  then  given  to  se- 
curing pure  mercury  and  to  marking  the  scale  of 
degrees  accurately  on  the  tubes.  Then  the  ther- 
mometer was  tested  for  variations  when  it  was 
standing  perpendicularly,  and  when  it  was  hori- 
zontal; it  was  subjected  to  various  air  pressures 
within  and  without,  and  the  corrections  in  every 
case  were  noted,  so  that  no  possible  source  of 
error  was  left  unsounded.  The  result  was  the 
production  of  the  world's  standard  thermometers 
— thermometers  that  will  measure  to  tlie  thou- 
sandth of  a  degree. 

By  various  means  the  range  of  temperature 
between  that  of  liquid  air,  192  degrees  below 
zero  centigrade,  which  is  nearly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  of  temperature,  to  1,775  degrees, 
where  platinum  melts,  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. Beyond  the  melting  point  of  plantinum 
and  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  sun  itself,  the 
Reichsanstalt  has  made  probably  the  best  existing 
estimates.  Indeed,  its  determination  of  the 
melting  point  of  various  metals — an  investigation 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  science  and  me- 
chanics, and  as  difficult  as  it  is  important — are 
standard  the  world  over. 

The  second  department,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
so  improved  the  existing  means  of  measuring 
light  that  its  work  is  accepted  the  world  over. 
As  I  have  already  mentioned,  our  own  govern- 
ment, through  its  war  department,  has  submitted 
electric  lamps  to  be  tested  here  and  American 
manufacturers  have  repeatedly  had  standard 
lamps  sent  from  the  Reichsanstalt. 

The  old  way  of  measuring  light  was  to  com- 
pare it  with  an  actual  candle  of  a  certain  size 
made  of  certain  fixed  materials.  At  best  this  pro- 
cess was  exceedingly  uncertain,  as  any  one  may 


conjecture  who  has  seen  a  candle  puffed  about  by 
every  wave  of  air.  So  Hefner,  a  German 
scientist,  invented  a  lamp  having  a  certain  kind 
of  wick  and  burning  amylacetate.  When  a  flame 
was  forty  millimeters  high  it  was  said  to  equal 
one  candle-power.  The  Hefner  lamp,  being  the 
most  accurate  standard  now  at  the  disposal  of 
scientists,  is  the  present  standard  of  measure- 
ment, but  the  Reichsanstalt,  finding  that  the 
burning  of  this  lamp  was  uncertain  and  likely  to 
be  affected  by  drafts,  devised  a  small  electric 
lamp  of  exactly  the  same  power.  This,  with 
proper  control  of  the  electrical  current,  burns 
steadily  and  continuously — a  nearly  perfect  unit 
for  measurements.  To  the  Reichsanstalt  also, 
the  manufacturers  may  send  their  lamps  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  strength  of  current  they  will  bum 
longest,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  most  light, 
to  see  what  kind  of  filaments  are  best,  and  so  on 
— all  facts  of  great  practical  importance  if  the 
manufacturer  would  make  his  wares  perfect. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Reichsanstalt  has  es- 
tablished the  standard  and  become  the  final 
authority  for  the  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
electrical  cui^rents,  both  strong  and  weak,  and  of 
electrical  measuring,  meters,  dynamos,  and 
other  electrical  devices  as  well.  Then  it  has 
standard  instruments  for  determining  the  purity 
of  sugar,  for  measuring  the  accuracy  of  lenses 
of  any  size,  for  testing  safety-valve  caps,  and  for 
making  magnetic  determinations.  It  has  mano- 
meters, the  greatest  ifi  the  world,  for  measuring 
atmospheric  pressures;  bolometers  for  measuring 
heat  radiation ;  apparatus  for  testing  glass,  to  de- 
termine what  receptacles  are  best  for  holding  the 
various  sorts  of  chemicals;  mechanisms  for  meas- 
uring screw  threads  and  screw  holes,  and  other 
remarkable  apparatus,  a  bare  description  of 
which  would  fill  a  volume. 

There  are  rooms  in  which  the  experiments  are 
so  delicate  that  the  visitor  is  requested  to  remove 
his  keys,  knife,  and  all  other  iron  or  steel  objects 
from  his  pocket  before  entering;  there  are 
mechanisms  for  balancing  delicate  galvanometers 
and  other  apparatus,  so  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  banging  of  a  door  or  the  tread  of 
feet,  although  it  seems  impossible  that  any  com- 
motion, however  great,  should  jar  these  solid 
buildings.  You  see  scales  which  weigh  in  water 
— the  famous  water  balance  of  von  Helmholtz — 
and  near  at  hand  there  is  the  most  decilate  scales 
in  the  world,  the  weights  being  all  of  aluminum, 
the  largest  weight  being  one  gram,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  the  weight  of  a  copper  penny.  On 
these  scales,  which  are  enclosed  in  an  air-tight 
case,  you  may  accurately  weigh  a  hair  from  your 
eye-lash. 
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The       Praise       of      Walking 

By  Leslie JStephen 


Walking  is  among  recreations  what  ploughing 
and  hstnng  are  among  industrial  labors:  it  is 
primitive  and  simple;  ii  brings  us  in  contact  with 
motner  earth  and  unsophisticated  nature;  it  re- 
quires no  elaborate  apparatus  and  no  extraneous 
excitement.  It  is  ht  even  tor  poets  and  philos- 
ophers, and  he  who  can  thoroughly  enjoy  u  must 
have  at  least  some  capacity  lor  worshiping  the 
"cherub  Contemplation."  He  must  be  able  to 
enjoy  his  own  society  without  the  factitious 
simiulants  of  the  more  violent  physical  recrea- 
tions. I  have  always  been  an  humble  admirer  of 
athletic  excellence.  1  retain,  in  spite  of  much 
headshaking  from  wise  educationalists,  my  early 
veneration  of  the  heroes  of  the  river  and  the 
cricket-field.  To  me  they  have  still  the  halo 
which  surrounded  them  in  the  days  when  "mus- 
cular Christianity"  was  first  preached  and  the 
whole  duty  of  man  said  to  consist  in  fearing  God 
and  walking  i,ooo  miles  in  i,ooo  hours.  I  rejoice 
unselfishly  in  these  later  days  to  see  the  stream 
of  bicyclists  restoring  animation  to  deserted  high 
roads  or  to  watch  even  respected  contemporaries 
renewing  their  youth  in  the  absorbing  delights  of 
golf.  While  honoring  all  genuine  delight  in 
manly  exercises,  1  regret  only  the  occasional  ad- 
mixture of  lower  motives  which  may  lead  to  its 
degeneration.  The  true  walker  is  one  to  whom 
the  pursuit  is  in  itself  delightful;  who  is  not 
indeed  priggish  enough  to  be  above  a  certain  com- 
placency in  the  physical  prowess  required  for  his 
pursuit,  but  to  whom  the  muscular  effort  of  the 
legs  is  subsidiary  to  the  "cerebration"  stimulated 
by  the  effort  to  the  quiet  musings  and  imaginings 
which  arise  most  spontaneously  as  he  walks,  and 
generate  the  intellectual  harmony  which  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  to  the  monotonous  tramp 
of  his  feet.  The  cyclist  or  the  golf-player,  I  am 
told,  can  hold  such  intercourse  with  himself  in 
the  intervals  of  striking  the  ball  or  working  his 
machine.  But  the  true  pedestrian  loves  walking 
because,  so  far  from  distracting  his  mind,  it  is 
favorable  to  the  equable  and  abundant  flow  of 
tranquil  and  half-conscious  meditation.  There- 
fore I  should  be  sorry  if  the  pleasures  of  cycling 
or  any  other  recreation  tended  to  put  out  of 
fashion  the  habit  of  the  good  old  walking-tour. 

If  I  turn  over  the  intellectual  album  which 
memory  is  always  compiling,  I  find  that  the  most 
distinct  pictures  which  it  contains  are  those  of 
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old  walks.  As  I  look  back,  a  long  series  of  little 
vignettes  presents  itself,  each  representing  a 
detmite  stage  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage  summed 
up  and  embodied  in  a  walk.  Their  background 
of  scenery  recalls  places  once  familiar,  and  the 
thoughts  associated  with  the  places  revive 
thoughts  of  the  contemporary  occupations.  The 
labor  of  scribbling  books  happily  leaves  no  dis- 
tinct impression,  and  I  would  forget  that  it  had 
ever  been  undergone;  but  the  picture  of  some 
delightful  ramble  includes  incidentally  a  refer- 
ence to  the  nightmare  of  literary  toil  from  which 
it  relieved  me. 

The  day  on  which  I  was  fully  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  is  marked  by  a  white  stone.  It  was 
when  I  put  on  a  knapsack  and  started  from  Heidel- 
berg for  a  march  through  the  Odenwald.  Then 
1  first  knew  the  delightful  sensation  of  indepen- 
dence and  detachment  enjoyed  during  a  walking 
tour.  Free  from  all  bothers  of  railway  time- 
tables and  extraneous  machinery,  you  trust  to 
your  own  legs,  stop  when  you  please,  diverge 
into  any  track  that  takes  your  fancy,  and  drop 
in  upon  some  quaint  variety  of  human  life  at 
every  inn  where  you  put  up  for  the  night.  You 
share  for  the  time  the  mood  in  which  Borrow 
settled  down  in  the  dingle  after  escaping  from  his 
bondage  in  the  publishers'  London  slums.  You 
have  no  dignity  to  support,  and  the  dress-coat 
of  conventional  life  has  dropped  into  oblivion, 
like  the  bundle  from  Christian's  shoulders.  You 
are  in  the  world  of  Lavengro,  and  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  tea  with  Miss  Isopel  Berners  or 
with  the  Welsh  preacher  who  thought  that  he 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  I  remem- 
ber, indeed,  one  figure  in  that  first  walk  which  I 
associate  with  Benedict  Moll,  the  strange  treas- 
ure-seeker whom  Borrow  encountered  in  his 
Spanish  rambles.  My  acquaintance  was  a  mild 
German  innkeeper,  who  sat  beside  me  on  a  bench 
while  I  was  trying  to  assimilate  certain  pancakes, 
the  only  dinner  he  could  provide,  still  fearful  in 
memory,  but  just  attackable  after  a  thirty-miles 
tramp.  He  confided  to  me  that,  poor  as  he  was, 
he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion. 
He  kept  his  machine  upstairs,  where  it  dis- 
charged the  humble  duty  of  supplying  the  place  of 
a  shoeblack;  but  he  was  about  to  go  to  London 
to  offer  it  to  a  British  capitalist.  He  looked  wist- 
fully at  me  as  possibly  a  capitalist  in  disguise,  and 
I  thought  it  wise  to  evade  a  full  explanation. 

Walking  is  the  natural  recreation  for  a  man 
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who  desires  not  absolutely  to  suppress  his  in- 
tellect but  to  turn  it  out  to  play  for  a  season.  All 
great  men  of  letters  have,  therefore,  been  en- 
thusiastic walkers  (exceptions,  of  course,  ex- 
cepted). Shakespeare,  besides  being  a  sports- 
man, a  lawyer,  a  divine,  and  so  forth,  con- 
scientiously observed  his  own  maxim,  "Jog  on, 
jog  on,  the  footpath  way";  though  a  full  proof  of 
this  could  only  be  given  in  an  octavo  volume. 
Anyhow,  he  divined  the  connection  between 
walking  and  a  "merry  heart" ;  that  is,  of  course, 
a  cheerful  acceptance  of  our  position  in  the  uni- 
verse founded  upon  the  deepest  moral  and  philo- 
sophical principles.  His  friend,  Ben  Jonson, 
walked  from  London  to  Scotland.  Another  gen- 
tleman of  the  period  (I  forget  his  name)  danced 
from  London  to  Norwich.  Tom  Coryate  hung  up 
in  his  parish  church  the  shoes  in  which  he  walked 
from  Venice  and  then  started  to  walk  (with  oc- 
casional lifts)  to  India.  Contemporary  walkers 
of  more  serious  character  might  be  quoted,  such 
as  the  admirable  Barclay,  the  famous  Quaker 
apologist,  from  whom  the  great  Captain  Barclay 
inherited  his  prowess.  Every  one,  too,  must  re- 
member the  incident  in  Walton's  Life  of 
Hooker.  Walking  from  Oxford  to  Exeter,  he 
went  to  see  his  godfather,  Bishop  Jewel,  at  Salis- 
bury. The  bishop  sard  that  he  would  lend  him  "a 
horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile,  and,  I 
thank  God,  with  much  ease,"  and  "presently  de- 
livered into  his  hands  a  walking  staff  with  which 
he  professed  he  had  traveled  through  many  parts 
of  Germany."  He  added  ten  groats  and  mu- 
nificently promised  ten  groats  more  when  Hooker 
should  restore  the  "horse."  When,  in  later  days, 
Hooker  once  rode  to  London,  he  expressed  more 
passion  than  that  mild  divine  was  ever  known  to 
show  upon  any  other  occasion  against  a  friend 
who  had  dissuaded  him  from  "footing  it."  The 
hack,  it  seems,  "trotted  when  he  did  not,"  and 
discomposed  the  thoughts  which  had  been  soothed 
by  the  walking  staff.  His  biographer  must  be 
counted,  I  fear,  among  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
walking  without  the  incidental  stimulus  of  sport. 
Yet  the  "Compleat  Angler"  and  his  friends  start 
by  a  walk  of  twenty  good  miles  before  they  take 
their  "morning  draught."  Swift,  perhaps,  was 
the  first  person  to  show  a  full  appreciation  of 
tlie  moral  and  physical  advantages  of  walking. 
He  preached  constantly  upon  this  text  to  Stella, 
and  practised  his  own  advice.  It  is  true  that  his 
notions  of  a  journey  were  somewhat  limited.  Ten 
miles  a  day  was  his  regular  allowance  when  he 
went  from  London  to  Holyhead,  but  then  he 
spent  time  in  lounging  at  wayside  inns  to  enjoy 
the  talk  of  the  tramps  and  ostlers.  The  fact, 
though  his  biographers   are   rather  scandalized, 


shows  that  he  really  appreciated  one  of  the  true 
charms  of  pedestrian  expeditions.  Wesley  is 
generally  credited  with  certain  moral  reforms, 
but  one  .secret  of  his  power  is  not  always  noticed. 
In  his  early  expeditions  he  went  on  foot  to  save 
horse  hire,  and  made  the  great  discovery  that 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day  was  a  wholesome 
allowance  for  a  healthy  man.  The  fresh  air  and 
exercise  put  "spirit  into  his  sermons,"  which 
could  not  be  rivaled  by  the  ordinary  parson  of 
the  period,  who  too  often  passed  his  leisure 
lounging  by  his  fireside.  Fielding  points  the  con- 
trast. Trulliber,  embodying  the  clerical  som- 
nolence of  the  day,  never  gets  beyond  his  pigsties, 
but  the  model  Parson  Adams  steps  out  so  vigor- 
ously that  he  distances  the  stage-coach,  disap- 
pears in  the  distance  rapt  in  the  congenial  pleas- 
ures of  walking  and  composing  a  sermon.  Field- 
ing, no  doubt,  shared  his  hero's  taste,  and  that 
explains  the  contrast  between  his  vigorous  nat- 
uralism and  the  sentimentalism  of  Richardson, 
who  was  to  be  seen,  as  he  tells  us,  "stealing  along 
from  Hammersmith  to  Kensington  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  propping  his  unsteady  limbs  with 
a  stick."  Even  the  ponderous  Johnson  used  to 
dissipate  his  early  hypochondria  by  walking  from 
Lichfield  to  Birmingham  and  back  (thirty-two 
miles),  and  his  later  melancholy  would  have 
changed  to  a  more  cheerful  view  of  life  could  he 
have  kept  up  the  practise  in  his  beloved  London 
streets.  The  literary  movement  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  obviously  due  in  great 
part,  if  not  mainly,  to  the  renewed  practise  of 
walking.  Wordsworth's  poetical  autobiography 
shows  how  every  stage  in  his  early  mental  de- 
velopment was  connected  with  some  walk  in  the 
Lakes.  The  sunrise  which  startled  him  on  a 
walk  after  a  night  spent  in  dancing  first  set  him 
apart  as  a  "dedicated  spirit."  His  walking  tour 
in  the  Alps — then  a  novel  performance — roused 
him  to  his  first  considerable  poem.  His  chief 
performance  is  the  record  of  an  excursion  on 
foot.  He  kept  up  the  practise,  and  De  Quincey 
calculates  somewhere  what  multiple  of  the 
earth's  circumference  he  had  measured  on  his 
legs,  assuming,  it  appears,  that  he  averaged  ten 
miles  a  day.  De  Quincey  himself,  we  are  told, 
slight  and  fragile  as  he  was,  was  a  good  walker, 
and  would  run  up  a  hill  "like  a  squirrel."  Opium- 
eating  is  not  congenial  to  walking,  yet  even  Cole- 
ridge, after  beginning  the  habit,  speaks  of  walk- 
ing forty  miles  a  day  in  Scotland,  and,  as  we  all 
know,  the  great  manifesto  of  the  new  school  of 
poetry,  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  was  suggested  by  the 
famous  walk  with  Wordsworth,  when  the  first 
stanzas  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  were  com- 
posed.    A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  whole- 
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some  influence  might  be  given  from  the  cases  of 
bcott  and  Byron.  Scott,  in  spite  of  his  lame- 
ness, delighted  in  wal^s  of  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  in  climbing  crags,  trusting  to  the 
strength  01  his  arms  to  remedy  the  stumblings  of 
his  loot  The  early  strolls  enabled  him  to  sat- 
urate his  mind  with  local  traditions,  and  the 
passion  for  walking  under  difficulties  showed  the 
manly  nature  which  has  endeared  him  to  three 
generations.  Byron's  lameness  was  too  severe  to 
admit  of  walking,  and  therefore  all  the  unwhole- 
some htunors  wnich  would  have  been  walked  of! 
in  a  good  cross-country  march  accumulated  in  his 
brain  and  caused  the  defects,  the  morbid  affec- 
tation and  perverse  misanthropy  which  half 
ruined  the  achievement  of  the  most  masculine  in- 
tellect of  his  time. 

When  long  ago  the  Alps  cast  their  spell  upon 
me,  it  was  woven  in  a  great  degree  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Modern  Painters.  I  hoped  to  share 
Kuskin's  ecstasies  in  a  reverent  worship  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Matterhorn.  The  influence  of  any 
cult,  however,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
worshiper,  and  I  fear  that  in  this  case  the  charm 
operated  rather  perversely.  It  stimulated  a 
passion  for  climbing  which  absorbed  my  energies 
and  distracted  me  from  the  prophet's  loftier 
teaching.  I  became  a  fair  judge  of  an  Alpine 
guide,  but  I  do  not  even  know  how  to  make  a 
judicious  allusion  to  Botticelli  or  Tintoretto.  I 
can't  say  that  I  feel  the  smallest  remorse.  I 
had  a  good  time,  and  at  least  escaped  one  tempta- 
tion to  talking  nonsense.  It  follows,  however, 
that  my  passion  for  the  mountains  had  something 
earthly  in  its  composition.  It  is  associated  with 
memories  of  eating  and  drinking.  It  meant  de- 
lightful comradeship  with  some  of  the  best  of 
friends;  but  our  end,  I  admit,  was  not  always 
of  the  most  exalted  or  aesthetic  strain.  A  cer- 
tain difficulty  results.  I  feel  an  uncomfortable 
diffidence.  I  hold  that  Alpine  walks  are  the 
poetry  of  the  pursuit;  I  could  try  to  justify  the 
opinion  by  relating  some  of  the  emotions  sug- 
gested by  the  great  scenic  effects :  the  sunrise  on 
the  snow  fields ;  the  storm-clouds  gathering  under 
the  great  peaks;  the  high  pasturages  knee-deep 
in  flowers;  the  torrents  plunging  through  the 
"cloven  ravines,"  and  so  forth.  But  the  thing 
has  been  done  before,  better  than  I  could  hope  to 
do  it;  and  when  I  look  back  at  those  old  pas- 
sages in  Modern  Painters,  and  think  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  prompted  to  exuberant  sentences 
of  three  or  four  hundred  words,  I  am  not  only 
abashed  by  the  thought  of  their  unapproachable 
eloquence,  but  feel  as  though  they  conveyed  a 
tacit  reproach.  You,  they  seem  to  say,  are,  after 
all,  a  poor  prosaic  creature,  affecting  a  love  of 


sublime  scenery  as  a  cloak  for  more  groveling 
motives. 

The  true  charm  of  walking  is  most  une- 
quivocally shown  when  it  is  obviously  dependent 
upon  the  walker  himself.  I  became  an  enthusiast 
in  the  Alps,  but  I  have  found  almost  equal  pleas- 
ure in  walks  such  as  one  described  by  Cowper, 
where  the  view  from  a  summit  is  bounded,  not  by 
Alps  or  Apennines,  but  by  **a  lofty  quickset 
hedge."  Walking  gives  a  charm  to  the  most 
commonplace  British  scenery.  A  love  of  walk- 
ing not  only  makes  any  English  county  tolerable 
but  seems  to  make  the  charm  inexhaustible.  I 
know  only  two  or  three  districts  minutely,  but 
the  more  familiar  I  have  become  with  either  of 
them  the  more  I  have  wished  to  return,  to  invent 
some  new  combination  of  old  strolls  or  to  inspect 
some  hitherto  unexplored  nook.  I  love  the 
English  lakes,  and  certainly  not  on  account  of 
associations.  I  cannot  "associate."  Much  as  I 
respect  Wordsworth,  I  don't  care  to  see  the  cot- 
tage in  which  he  lived:  it  only  suggests  to  me 
that  anybody  else  might  have  lived  there.  There 
is  an  intrinsic  charm  about  the  Lake  Country, 
and  to  me  at  least  a  music  in  the  very  names  of 
Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw  and  Scawfell.  But  this 
may  be  due  to  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Alps.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Fen 
Country,  the  country  of  which  Alton  Locke's 
farmer  boasted  that  it  had  none  of  your  "darned 
ups  and  downs"  and  "was  as  flat  as  his  barn- 
door for  forty  miles  on  end."  I  used  to  climb 
the  range  of  the  Gogmagogs,  to  see  the  tower  of 
Ely,  some  sixteen  miles  across  the  dead  level,  and 
I  boasted  that  every  term  I  devised  a  new  route 
for  walking  to  the  cathedral  from  Cambridge. 
Many  of  these  routes  led  by  the  little  public- 
house  called  "Five  Miles  from  Anywhere" :  which 
in  my  day  was  the  Mecca  to  which  a  remarkable 
club,  called— from  the  name  of  the  village— the 
"Upware  Republic,"  made  periodic  pilgrimages. 
What  its  members  specifically  did  when  they  got 
there  beyond  consuming  beer  is  unknown  to  me; 
but  the  charm  was  in  the  distance /'from  any- 
where"—a  sense  of  solitude  under  the  great 
canopy  of  the  heavens,  where,  like  emblems  of 
infinity. 

The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky. 
I  have  always  loved  walks  in  the  Fens.  In  a 
steady  march  along  one  of  the  great  dykes  by  the 
monotonous  canal  with  the  exuberant  vegetation 
dozing  in  its  stagnant  waters,  we  were  imbibing 
the  spirit  of  the  scenery.  Our  talk  might  be  of 
senior  wranglers  or  the  University  crew,  but  we 
felt  the  curious  charm  of  the  great  flats.  The 
absence,  perhaps,  of  definite  barriers  makes  you 
realize  that  you  are  on  the  surface  of  a  planet 
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rolling  through  free  and  boundless  space.  One 
queer  hgure  comes  back  to  me — a  kind  of 
scnolar-gipsy  ot  the  fens.  Certain  peculiarities 
made  it  undesirable  to  trust  him  with  cash,  and 
his  tamiiy  used  to  support  him  by  periodically 
paying  nis  score  at  riverside  pubhcs.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  print  certain  poems,  moreover, 
which  he  would  impart  when  one  met  him  on  the 
towpath.  In  my  boyhood,  1  remember,  1  used  to 
fancy  that  the  most  delightful  of  all  lives  must  be 
that  of  a  bargee — enjoying  a  perpetual  picnic. 
This  gentleman  seemed  to  have  carried  out  the 
idea;  and  in  the  intervals  of  lectures,  I  could 
fancy  that  he  had  chosen  the  better  part.  His 
poems,  alas !  have  long  vanished  from  my  mem- 
ory. 

Another  set  of  walks  may,  perhaps,  appeal  to 
.more  general  sympathy.  The  voice  of  the  sea, 
we  know,  is  as  powerful  as  the  voice  of  the  moun- 
tains; and,  to  my  taste,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  Land's  End  is  not  in  itself  a  more 
impressive  station  than  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc. 
The  solitude  of  the  frozen  peaks  suggests  tomb- 
stones and  death.  The  sea  is  always  alive  and  at 
work.  The  hovering  gulls  and  plunging  gan- 
nets  and  the  rollicking  porpoises  are  animating 
symbols  of  a  gallant  struggle  with  the  wind  and 
wave.  Even  the  unassociative  mind  has  a  vague 
sense  of  the  Armada  and  Hakluyt's  heroes  in 
the  background.  America  and  Australia  are  just 
over  the  way. 

One  may  mentally  follow  the  great  ships  com- 
ing and  going,  and  shake  hands  with  people  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  When  you  have  made  an 
early  start,  followed  the  coastguard  track  on  the 
slopes  above  the  cliflfs,  struggled  through  the  gold 
and  purple  carpeting  of  gorse  and  heather  on  the 
moors,  dipped  down  into  quaint  little  coves  with 
a  primitive  fishing  village,  followed  the^  blinding 
whiteness  of  the  sands  round  a  lonely  bay,  and 
at  last  emerged  upon  a  headland  where  you  can 
settle  into  a  nook  of  the  rocks,  look  down  upon 
the  glorious  blue  of  the  Atlantic  waves  breaking 
into  foam  on  the  granite,  and  see  the  distant 
sea-levels  glimmering  away  till  they  blend  im- 
perceptibly into  cloudland;  then  you  can  con- 
sume your  modest  sandwiches,  light  your  pipe, 
and  feel  more  virtuous  and  thoroughly  at  peace 
with  the  universe,  than  it  is  easy  even  to  con- 
ceive yourself  elsewhere.  I  have  fancied  myself 
on  such  occasions  to  be  a  felicitous  blend  of  poet 
and  saint — which  is  an  agreeable  sensation. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out.  however,  is  that  the 
sensation  is  confined  to  the  walker.  I  respect 
the  cyclist,  as  I  have  said;  but  he  is  enslaved  by 
his  machine:  he  has  to  follow  the  high  road,  and 
can  only  come  upon  what  points  of  view  open 


to  the  commonplace  tourist.  He  can  see  nothing 
of  the  retired  scenery  which  may  be  close  to  him, 
and  cannot  have  his  mind  brought  into  due  har- 
mony by  the  solitude  and  by  the  long  succession 
of  lovely  bits  of  scenery  which  stand  so  coyly 
aside  from  public  notice. 

Nowhere,  at  least,  have  I  found  talk  flow  so 
freely  and  pleasantly  as  in  a  march  through 
a  pleasant  country.  And  yet  there  is  also  a  pe- 
culiar charm  in  the  solitary  expedition  when  your 
interlocutor  must  be  yourself.  That  may  be  en- 
joyed, perhaps,  even  best  enjoyed,  in  London 
streets  themselves.  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a 
distinguished  person  who  composed  his  writings 
during  such  perambulations,  and  the  statement 
was  supposed  to  prove  his  remarkable  power  of 
intellectual  concentration.  My  own  experience 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  wonder.  I  hopelessly 
envy  men  who  can  think  consecutively  under 
conditions  distracting  to  others — in  a  crowded 
meeting  or  in  the  midst  of  their  children — for  I 
am  as  sensitive  as  most  people  to  distraction ;  but 
if  I  can  think  at  all,  I  do  not  know  if  the  roar  of 
the  Strand  is  not  a  more  favorable  environment 
than  the  quiet  of  my  own  study.  What  I  please 
to  call  my  "mind"  seems  to  walk  more  continu- 
ously and  coherently  in  a  street  walk  than  else- 
where. This,  indeed,  may  sound  like  a  confession 
of  cynicism.  The  man  who  should  open  his  mind 
to  the  impressions  naturally  suggested  by  tfie 
"monstrous  anthill"  would  be  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  philanthropist  or  a  pessimist,  of  being  over- 
powered by  thoughts  of  gigantic  problems,  or  of 
the  impotence  of  the  individual  to  solve  them. 
Carlyle,  if  I  remember  rightly,  took  Emer- 
son round  London  in  order  to  convince  his  op- 
timistic friend  that  the  devil  was  still  in  full  ac- 
tivity. The  gates  of  hell  might  be  found  in  every 
street.  The  hearjt,  it  may  be  urged,  must  be 
hardened  not  to  be  moved  by  many  such  texts  for 
melancholy  reflection.  I  will  not  argue  the  point. 
None  of  us  can  be  always  thinking  over  the  riddle 
of  the  universe,  and  I  confess  that  my  mind  is 
generally  employed  on  much  humbler  topics.  I 
remember  how,  when  coming  home  from  a  coun- 
try walk  on  a  sweltering  summer  night,  and 
seeing  the  squalid  population  turning  out  for  a 
gasp  of  air  in  their  only  playground,  the  vast 
labyrinth  of  hideous  lanes,  I  seemed  to  be  in 
Thomson's  City  of  Dreadful  Night.  Even  the 
vanishing  of  quaint  old  nooks  is  painful  when 
one's  attention  is  aroused.  There  is  a  certain 
churchyard  wall,  which  I  pass  sometimes,  with  an 
inscription  to  commemorate  the  benefactor  who 
erected  it  "to  keep  out  the  pigs."  I  regret  the 
pigs  and  the  village-green  which  they  presumably 
imply. 
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The  death  of  Li  Hung  Chang  removes  from 
China  the  man  upon  whom,  more  than  all  others, 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  rested  the  hopes 
of  the  Powers  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and 
restore  the  Government  in  China. 

"Surely  you  are  he,"  wrote  Chang  Chih-tung  to 
Li  Hung  Chang,  "that  Hofei  was  destined  to 
bring  forth  I  Councillor,  Governor-General  of  the 
Metropolitan  Province,  Naval  Minister,  Super- 
intendent of  Trade ;  we  see  you  engaged  in  these 
quadruple  duties,  and  in  each  'facile  princeps/ 
You  have  vindicated  your  right  to  all  your  titles. 
.  .  .  You  are  altogether  admirable;  in  litera- 
ture deep,  in  warcraft  terrible,  in  perception 
acute,  in  genius  sublime;  you  are  entrenched  on 
every  side,  unassailable." 

The  eulogy  was  as  extravagant  as  such  eulogies 
are  apt  to  be,  but  it  is  true  that  Li  was  first 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  country  and  it  is  true 
that  he  was  one  of  the  great  personages  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Whatever  his  faults,  it  *s 
conceded  that  he  made  for  civilization  in  the  Far 
East  and  was  for  half  a  century  the  most  in- 
fluential, the  boldest  and  the  most  enlightened 
of  practical  reformers  in  China.  He  served  under 
four  Emperors,  and  during  the  period  of  his  serv- 
ice he  gained  something  more  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  West  than  any  before  him; 
and  this  not  only  because  his  attitude  toward 
the  stranger  was  less  reserved  and  distrustful 
than  that  of  any  other  in  such  a  place,  but  also 
because  of  a  certain  progressive  spirit  and  a 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  reform  in  his  own 
land. 

Li  Hung  Chang  was  born  about  1823,  in  the 
province  of  Nganhwei,  which  lies  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Yang-tsi  Kiang.  He  was  a  pure  bred 
Chinaman,  without  a  trace  of  Manchu  or  other 
blood.  His  father  was  of  the  "literati,"  and  he 
received  the  highest  education  according  to  Chi- 
nese standards.  It  was  the  Taiping  rebellion 
that  first  brought  him  to  notice  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  was  in  him.  While 
this  was  at  its  height  Li  was  appointed  magistrate 
(taotai)  in  one  of  the  most  disturbed  provinces. 
He  saw  his  opportunity,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
at  organizing  the  Imperial  forces,  which  seemed 
at  the  time  to  be  in  an  almost  hopeless  state 
of  confusion.  That  quick  understanding  of  the 
value  of  Western  methods,  which  always  distin- 
guished him  from  the  great  body  of  his  country- 
men, came  to  him  now,  and  by  calling  on  such 
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men  as  "Chinese'*  Gordon,  Sir  Halliday  Macart- 
ney and  Giquel  he  succeeded  in  crushing  com- 
pletely the  rebels  who  for  years  had  been  doing 
such  damage  in  those  parts  that  even  now  after 
forty  years  the  country  has  scarcely  regained  its 
old  prosperity.  Li's  notable  services  during  the 
years  1862-5  brought  him  fame,  and  honors  were 
showered  upon  him.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  in  the  following  year. 
Viceroy  of  Hu-kwang,  and  in  1870  Viceroy  of 
Chih-li.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  suppression  of  other  uprisings  in  other 
places,  and  although  he  had  failed  in  the  case  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  northwest,  his  prestige 
by  this  time  was  well  established.  Since  then, 
notwithstanding  the  arduous  duties  attending  the 
office  of  Viceroy,  he  served  at  the  same  time  as 
Imperial  Commissioner  for  Trade  and  Coast  De- 
fense, as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Admiral- 
ty, and  as  Director-General  of  Railroads.  In- 
cidentally he  took  the  parts  of  Foreign  Minister 
and  Chief  Adviser,  though  these  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  regular  offices.  So  that  in  a  sense  at 
least  Chang  Chih-tung's  panegyric  is  not  grossly 
exaggerated. 

Soon  after  he  took  office  as  Viceroy,  Li  fell 
into  temporary  disgrace  for  not  having  relieved 
Liu-Ming-Chwang,  who  was  overcome  by  the 
rebels.  His  titles  and  decorations  were  for  the 
time  taken  away  from  him,  but  two  years  later 
he  was  restored  to  power.  His  extraordinary 
ability,  it  was  recognized,  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
thrown  away  for  a  minor  offense.  He  was 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  dozen  men  of 
average  gifts.  "The  amount  of  unceasing  labor 
involved  by  these  duties,"  says  one  authority, 
speaking  of  his  multifarious  duties,  "considering 
the  minutiae  required  by  Chinese  official  routine, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Western  to  realize. 
It  is  a  marvel  how  the  work  was  got  through. 
And  all  the  time  Li  found  leisure  to  see  any 
foreigner,  from  a  plenipotentiary  to  a  bagman, 
who  wanted  to  see  him  on  any  reasonable  pre- 
text. A  marked  feature  in  Li,  and  one  to  his 
credit,  has  been  this  readiness  to  receive  foreign- 
ers and  assimilate  Western  ideas.  Always  tol- 
erant, always  accessible,  always  urbane,  his  asso- 
ciation with  foreigners  has  helped  him  to  beat 
down  the  deep-rooted,  colossal  objection  of  the 
Chinese  official  world  to  any  such  intercourse. 
And  hereby  Li  has  rendered  the  Western  world 
and  his  own  country  a  very  considerable  service." 

He  had  not  long  been  restored  to  power  before 
he  had  a  chance  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
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confidence  placed  in  him.  He  concluded  important 
treaties  with  Japan  and  Peru,  and  in  many  other 
ways  he  proved  himself  a  valuable  servant  of  the 
Empire.  For  many  years  he  was  the  most  power- 
ful member  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  and  hardly 
since  he  came  into  oflfice  have  any  negotiations 
been  conducted  between  China  and  foreign  coun- 
tries in  which  he  has  not  played  a  leading  part 
Frequently,  indeed,  he  has  done  all  the  real  work 
in  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  etc.  In  1880  Li 
Hung  Chang  negotiated  with  the  American  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  President  Angell,  the 
treaty  regulating  Chinese  immigration.  Three 
years  later  he  was  allowed  to  resign  his  office  as 
Viceroy  and  First  Secretary,  but  he  took  office 
again  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  service  he  was 
constantly  busied  with  a  thousand  tasks  besides 
those  involved  by  the  performance  of  his  imme- 
diate duties.  When  a  matter  of  practical  reform 
was  in  question,  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  the 
traditions  respected  so  much  by  his  countrymen; 
but  he  was  too  clear-sighted  to  tread  roughly 
on  well-established  prejudices  by  making  sudden 
changes  without  planning  out  clearly  beforehand 
a  course  of  action.  In  his  clear,  practical  outlook 
he  was  as  far  removed  as  could  well  be  from  the 
average  Chinese.  If  he  had  not  had  such  an  emi- 
nently unpractical  people  to  deal  with,  it  is  certain 
that  by  now  the  results  of  his  extraordinary 
energy  and  accomplishments  would  be  even  more 
remarkable  than  they  are.  He  did  his  best  to 
introduce  railways,  telegraph  lines,  hospitals  and 
modern  machinery,  but  old  prejudices  were 
against  him,  and  what  he*  accomplished  was  small 
in  comparison  with  what  he  planned.  In  regard 
to  military  and  naval  defense  he  frequently  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  introducing  modem 
Western  appliances,  but  his  proposals  excited  lit- 
tle interest  among  the  influential  men  in  China. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  founding  the  China 
Merchants'  Fleet,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped 
to  introduce  European  methods,  and  it  has  been 
partially  successful.  His  success  in  educational 
matters  was  perhaps  even  more  notable.  He 
established  many  schools  of  a  special  kind — ^mil- 
itary, naval  and  medical. 

The  utter  defeat  of  the  Chinese  in  the  war 
with  Japan  in  1894  was  the  most  melancholy  event 
in  Li*s  career.  The  war  had  indeed  been  forced 
on  China,  but  China  entered  into  it  with  abundant 
confidence.  Li  was  one  of  the  few  who  foresaw 
the  unfortunate  consequences.  He  himself  was 
too  old  to  take  the  field,  but  he  called  on  the  best 
men  he  could  think  of  in  China  to  take  command 
— Lui  Ming  Chu'an,  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  those  who  had  led  in  the  suppression  of  the 


Taiping  rebellion,  and  Lin  Kin-yi,  one  of  the 
Governors-General  They,  however,  pleaded 
sickness  and  were  excused,  and  so  the  leadership 
fell  into  the  hands  of  raw  and  inexperienced 
officers.  The.  humilitating  result  of  the  conflict, 
however,  must  certainly  have  been  due  in  the  first 
place  to  the  wretched  out-of-date  Chinese  system 
and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  saved 
the  country  from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Jap- 
anese. The  whole  blame  was  laid  on  Li's  shoul- 
ders, however,  and  he  was  at  once  divested  of 
his  honors  and  authority.  But  as  usual  he  was 
called  on  again  as  soon  as  his  loss  was  felt.  This 
time  it  was  to  carry  out  the  negotiations  of  peace 
with  Japan  and  so  ingeniously  did  he  work  that 
he  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Japanese  of  a  great 
part  of  the  fruits  of  their  victorious  campaign. 

In  the  following  year  Li  Himg  Chang  left 
Shanghai  for  Russia,  to  represent  the  Chinese 
Emperor  at  the  Czar's  coronation.  He  arranged 
beforehand  a  grand  tour,  including  Germany, 
France,  Brussels,  England,  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  his  avowed  purpose  being  to  pick 
up  hints  for  certain  practical  reforms  in  China. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
he  visited  every  place  worth  visiting  and  made 
careful  inquiry  into  matters  of  all  sorts  without 
giving  any  hint  of  what  he  purposed  to  do  with 
his  information.  In  August  he  left  England,  after 
having  visited  Gladstone  and  paid  his  respects  to 
the  Queen,  and  set  out  for  this  country,  returning 
to  China  by  way  of  Yokohama.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  Pekin  and  was  appointed  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  at  the  same  time  an  Imperial 
edict  was  issued  ordering  him  to  be  punished  for 
entering  the  precincts  of  the  ruined  Summer 
Palace  while  visiting  the  Empress  Dowager.  His 
enemies  at  Court  advised  that  all  offices  should  be 
taken  from  him  because  of  a  supposed  slight  to 
the  Emperor,  but  in  the  end  he  was  merely  de- 
prived of  one  year's  salary.  On  hearing  this  Li 
offered  to  retire  altogether,  but  he  was  persuaded 
to  stay,  and  it  was  rumored  in  England  that  his 
intention  had  been  overruled  in  order  that  he 
might  be  employed  in  the  conclusion  of  certain 
important  negotiations  with  Russia.  In  England, 
however,  Li  was  always  regarded  as  a  suspicious 
person,  and  it  was  frankly  intimated  there  that 
he  was  in  the  pay  of  Russia,  but  this  assertion 
seems  to  be  founded  merely  on  guesswork. 

In  1898  the  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the 
Order  of  the  Double  Dragon,  a  distinction  with 
which,  it  is  said,  a  Chinese  subject  had  never 
before  been  honored.  His  services  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  disturbances  in  China  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one  and  need  not 
here  be  dwelt  upon. 
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Abraham    Lincoln    in    Stor 


There  have  been  numberless  volumes  written 
on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  none  hereto- 
fore has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  narratives 
and  anecdotes  of  our  first  martyr  president.  This 
fertile  field  Mr.  Silas  G.  Pratt  has  entered  in  his 
Lincoln  in  Story,  which  is  made  up  entirely  of 
authenticated  anecdotes. 

If  any  one  virtue  ranked  higher  than  another 
in  Lincoln's  estimation  it  was  that  of  honesty. 
"Honest  Old  Abe*'  was  the  campaign  slogan  that 
finally  placed  him  in  the  president's  chair.  From 
his  first  entrance  into  politics  this  quality  was 
prominent. 

In  1838  there  was  a  very  exciting  election  in 
Illinois,  and  Lincoln  for  the  second  time  was  chosen 
for  the  Legislature  by  his  party  (the  Whigs).  A 
number  of  his  friends  gathered  together  and  gave 
him  two  hundred  dollars  to  pay  his  expenses. 
After  the  election  was  over  and  Lincoln  had  been 
successful,  he  handed  back  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Speed, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  with  the  request  that  he  give 
it  back  to  those  who  had  Riven  it  to  him.  He  said: 
"I  did  not  need  the  money;  I  made  the  canvass  on 
mv  own  horse;  my  entertainment  (board)  being 
at  the  home  of  friends,  cost  nothing;  and  my  only 
outlay  was  seventy-five  cents  for  a  barrel  of  cider 
which  some  farm  laborers  insisted  I  should  treat 
them  to!" 

Another  incident  illustrating  his  scrupulous 
honesty  occurred  in  connection  with  the  closing 
up  of  his  affairs  as  postmaster  of  New  Salem 
in  1833. 

The  balance  of  money  in  his  hands  which  be- 
1onf?ed  to  the  government,  was  between  sixteen  and 
eiiirhteen  dollars.  This  small  amount  was  over- 
looked bv  the  post-office  department  and  not  called 
for  until  several  years  after  Lincoln  had  removed 
to  Springfield.  During  these  years  he  had  been 
very  poor — so  poor,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  borrow  money  of  friends  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  One  day  an  agent  of  the  post-office 
called  at  Mr.  Henry's,  with  whom  Lincoln  at  that 
time  keot  his  office.  "Knowing  Lincoln's  pov- 
erty," Mr.  Henry  afterwards  related,  "and  how 
often  he  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  money,  I  did 
not  believe  he  had  the  funds  on  hand  to  meet  the 
draft,  and  was  about  to  call  him  aside  and  loan  it 
to  him.  when  he  asked  the  agent  to  be  seated  a 
moment.  He  then  went  over  to  his  boarding 
house  and  returned  with  an  old  blue  sock  with 
a  quantity  of  silver  and  copper  coin  tied  up  in  it. 
Untying  the  sock,  he  poured  out  the  contents  on 
the  table  and  proceeded  to  count  it,  and  the  exact 
sum  (and  the  identical  coin)  was  found  which  years 
before  he  had  received  for  postage  stamps  from 
his  friends  in  Salem." 


*Lincoln  in  Story:  The  Life  of  the  Martyr  Presi- 
dent Told  in  Authenticated  Anecdotes.  By  Silas 
G.  Pratt.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Lincoln's  remarkable  strength  was  noticeable 
even  in  his  youth.  It  is  said  that  as  a  boy  he 
could  carry  six  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  On 
one  occasion  it  is  related  that  he  walked  away 
with  a  couple  of  logs  which  three  sturdy  men 
could  not  handle.  A  neighbor  said  of  him:  "He 
could  strike  with  a  maul  a  heavier  blow,  could 
sink  the  axe  deeper  into  the  wood,  than  any 
man  I  ever  saw." 

Lincoln's  humor,  even  in  the  face  of  great 
mental  suffering,  is  a  subject  very  dear  to  the 
'heart  of  his  countrymen.  During  the  eventful 
years  of  the  great  war  the  newspapers  of  the 
North  were  not  slow  to  criticise  the  president, 
especially  after  terrible  defeats,  like  those  at  Bull 
Run,  Antietam,  etc.  Lincoln  felt  keenly  the  slurs 
of  the  press  at  these  times  but  seldom  uttered  any 
complaint. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  after  the  New  York 
Tribune  had  been  particularly  offensive,  a  noted 
newspaper  correspondent  from  New  York  called 
upon  Lincoln  to  urge  some  special  plan  of  cam^^ 
paign.  The  President,  weary  and  worn  with  many 
midnight  vigils,  after  patiently  listening  to  his 
caller,  said:  "Your  New  York  papers  remind  me 
of  a  little  story."  And  then  throwing  one  of  his 
long  legs  over  the  other,  while  a  humorous  smile 
played  about  his  mouth,  he  continued:  "Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  gentleman  traveling  through 
Kansas  on  horse-back,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  There  were  few  settlements  and  no  roads 
and  he  finally  lost  his  way.  To  make  matters 
worse,  as  night  came  on,  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
suddenly  arose,  and  peal  on  peal  of  thunder,  fol- 
lowing flashes  of  lightning,  shook  the  earth  or 
momentarily  illuminated  the  scene.  The  terrified 
traveler  then  got  off  and  led  his  horse,  seeking  to 
fiTuide  himself  as  best  he  might  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  quick  flashes  of  lightning.  All  of  a 
sudden  a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  brought  the 
man  to  his  knees  in  terror  and  he  cried  out:  *0 
Lord!  If  it's  all  the  same  to  vou.  give  us  a  little 
more  light  and  a  little  less  noise.' " 

The  building  of  the  Monitor  was  due  to  the 
persistence  of  President  Lincoln.  In  Ericsson's 
design  he  had  from  the  first  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

During  the  last  months  of  the  war,  a  former 
lieutenant  in  a  foreign  army  offered  his  services 
to  the  Union.  Lincoln  accepted  his  offer  and 
promised  him  a  commission.  Elated  at  his  suc- 
cess the  young  nobleman,  for  such  he  was,  said 
in  a  deprecating  manner :  "Mr.  President,  in  my 
own  country  my  family  is  noble,  and  I  bear  a 

title  of  very  ancient  nobility.     I ^"    Here,  Mr. 

Lincoln,  with  a  twinkling  eye,  interrupted  in  a 
reassuring  manner,  saying:      "Oh,  never  mind 
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that ;  you  will  find  that  to  be  no  obstacle  to  your 
advancement" 

A  short  time  before  the  final  surrender  of  the 
Confederates,  General  Grant  told  the  President 
that  the  war  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  should  try  to  capture  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  Confederate  President,  or  let  him  es- 
cape from  the  country.  Lincoln  said:  "That 
reminds  me  of  a  story.  There  was  once  an  Irish- 
man who  had  signed  the  Father  Mathew's  tem- 
perance pledge.  A  few  days  after  he  became  ter- 
ribly thirsty,  and  finally  applied  to  a  bartender  in 
a  saloon  for  a  glass  of  lemonade,  and  while  it  was 
beinj?  mixed  he  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  him, 
'and  couldn't  ve  put  a  little  brandy  in  it  all  unbe- 
knownst to  meself?'  He  then  said:  "Let  Davis 
escape  all  unbeknown  to  yourself  if  you  can." 

Throughout  the  tedious  conflict  the  faith  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  remained  firm.  He  knew  that 
right  would  triumph  in  the  end. 

"I  know."  he  said,  "there  is  a  God  and  that  he 
hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  com- 
insr  and  I  know  his  hand  is  in  it.  If  he  has  a  place 
and  work  for  me,  and  I  think  he  has,  I  believe  I 
am  ready. 

"I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.  I  know 
I  am  right  because  I  know  that  liberty  is  right. 
Christ  teaches  it  and  Christ  is  God.  I  have  told 
them  that  a  bouse  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand  and  Christ  and  reason  say  the  same  and 
thev  will  find  it  so. 

"Douglas  don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up 
or  down,  but  God  cares  and  humanity  cares  and 
I  care,  and  with  God's  help  I  shall  not  fail.  I 
mav  not  see  the  end,  but  it  will  come,  and  I  shall 
be  vindicated." 

Ex-senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking 
at  Pittsfield  in  January,  1901,  described  Lincoln's 
personal  appearance  on  the  morning  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Washington  ten  days  before  his  inaug- 
uration.    He  said: 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  unkempt,  so  ill-looking; 
his  hair  was  disheveled,  his  clothes  were  the  ones, 
he  had  worn  on  the  sleeper  from  Springfield.  He 
was  long  and  angular.  It  seemed  as  though  his 
bodv  was  made  up  of  component  parts  of  differ- 
ent bodies — as  though  his  head  was  not  in  the  right 
place.  Rough  and  uncouth,  he  was  a  typical  back- 
woodsman. But  there  was  something  incompre- 
hensible in  his  face,  something  unfathomable. ' 

The  slow  progress  of  the  war  with  its  many 
critical  and  bloody  battles  deeply  affected  the 
President  and  laid  an  habitual  expression  of 
melancholy  upon  his  face. 

The  artist  who  painted  the  picture.  Signing  the 
Emancioation  Proclamation,  said  of  the  President's 
face:  "In  repose  it  was  the  saddest  face  I  ever 
knew.  There  were  days  when  I  could  scarcely 
look  on  it  without  crving." 

Mr.  Joshua  R.  Speed,  a  good  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  while  residing  in  Springfield,  111.,  gives 
this  account  of  hi«  last  interview  with  the  Presi- 


dent, which  occurred  in  Washington  about  ten 
days  prior  to  his  second  inauguration: 

Congress  was  drawing  to  a  close;  the  President 
had  to  give  much  attention  to  bills  he  was  about 
to  sign.  The  great  war  was  at  its  height;  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  coming  and 
going  to  the  President  with  their  complaints  and 
grievances  from  morning  until  night  with  almost 
as  much  regularity  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
and  he  was  worn  down  in  health  and  spirit. 

On  this  day,  when  I  entered  the  room,  I  noticed 
sitting  near  the  fire-place,  dressed  in  humble  attire, 
two  ladies  modestly  waiting  their  turn.  One  after 
another  the  visitors  came  and  went,  some  satisfied, 
others  displeased  at  the  result  of  their  mission. 
The  hour  had  arrived  to  close  the  door  against 
all  further  callers. 

No  one  was  left  in  the  room  except  the  Presi- 
dent, the  two  ladies  and  myself.  With  a  rather 
peevish  and  fretful  air  he  turned  to  them  and  said: 
"Well,  ladies,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  They  both 
began  speaking  at  once. 

From  what  they  said  he  soon  learned  that  one 
was  the  wife  and  the  other  was  the  mother  of  men 
who  had  resisted  the  draft  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Stop!"  said  he,  "don't  .sav  any  more.  Give  me 
your  oetition."  The  old  lady  responded:  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  we've  got  no  petition;  we  couldn't  write 
one  and  had  no  money  to  pay  for  writing  it  and  I 
thoufirht  best  to  come  and  see  you." 

"Oh."  he  said,  "I  understand  your  cases." 

He  rang  his  bell  and  ordered  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers to  tell  General  Dana  to  bring  him  the 
names  of  all  the  men  in  prison  for  resisting  the 
draft  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  General  soon 
came  with  the  list.  Lincoln  then  inquired  if  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  changes  or  degrees  of 
guilt. 

The  General  replied  that  he  knew  of  none. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  President,  "these  fellows 
have  suffered  long  enough,  and  I  have  thought  so 
for  some  time,  and  now  that  my  mind  is  on  the 
subject,  I  believe  I  will  turn  out  the  whole  flock. 
So  draw  up  the  order.  General,  and  I  will  sign  it." 
It  was  done  and  the  General  left  the  room. 

Turniniar  to  the  women,  Lincoln  said:  "Now, 
ladies,  vou  can  go." 

The  younger  of  the  two  ran  forward  and  was 
in  the  act  of  kneeling  in  thankfulness. 

"Get  up."  he  said,  "don't  kneel  to  me,  but  thank 
God  and  go." 

The  old  ladv  now  came  forward  with  tears  in 
her  eves  to  express  her  gratitude.  "Good-bye, 
Mr.  President."  she  said;  "I  shall  probably  never 
see  vou  asrain  'till  we  meet  in  heaven."  These 
were  her  exact  words.  She  had  the  President's 
hand  in  hers  and  he  was  deeplv  moved. 

He  instantly  took  her  right  hand  in  both  of  his 
own  and  following  her  to  the  door,  said:  "I  am 
afraid  with  all  my  troubles  I  shall  never  get  to 
the  resting  plajce  you  speak  of,  but  if  I  do.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  find  you.  That  you  wish  me  to  get 
there  is.  I  believe,  the  best  wish  you  could  make 
for  me.     Good-bye." 

We  were  now  alone.  I  said  to  him:  "Lincoln, 
with  mv  knowledge  of  your  nervous  sensibility,  it 
is  a  wonder  that  such  scenes  as  this  don't  kill  you." 

He  thousrht  for  a  moment  and  then  answered 
in   a   languid   voice:    "Yes   you   are   to   a   certain 
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decree  right.  I  ought  not  to  undergo  what  I  so 
often  do.  I  am  very  unwell  now;  my  feet  and 
hands  of  late  seem  to  be  always  cold  and  I  ought 
oerhaos  to  be  in  bed.  But  things  of  this  sort  you 
have  just  seen  don't  hurt  me,  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  that  scene  is  the  only  thing  to-day  that  has 
made  me  forget  my  condition  or  given  me  any 
pleasure.  I  have  in  that  order  made  two  people 
haoov  and  alleviated  the  distress  of  many  a  poor 


soul  whom  I  never  expect  to  see.  That  old  lady," 
he  continued,  "was  not  counterfeit.  The  mother 
spoke  out  in  all  the  features  of  her  face.  It  is 
more  than  one  can  often  say,  that  in  doing  right, 
one  has  made  two  people  happy  in  one  day. 

"Speed,  die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me 
by  those  who  know  me  best,  that  I  always  plucked 
a  .thistle  and  planted  a  flow?r  when  I  thought  a 
flower  would  grow." 


By  Andrew  Lang 


Many  collectors,  it  is  certain,  "walk  in  a  vain 
shadow."  Their  Greek  coins  and  Egyptian  jew- 
els, and  enameled  swords  are  of  yesterday.  I 
once  bought  a  gem  of  Antinous;  the  vender  as- 
sured me  that  the  British  Museum  acknowledged 
its  authenticity.  I  did  not,  and  when  I  sub- 
mi.tted  the  treasures  to  our  expert,  he  said,  "Dix- 
neuvienie  siecle !"  However,  I  rather  think  it 
is  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  collector  must  guard  himself  partly  by 
actual  knowledge  and  the  pedigree  of  each  object, 
and  the  various  collections  in  which  it  has  re- 
posed, be  it  coin,  glass,  enamel,  steel  work,  or 
what  not ;  partly  by  a  kind  of  tact  which  is  born 
of  long  and  expensive  experience.  Artists  who 
might  deceive  the  very  elect  still  exist.  A  great 
collector  had  a  box  in  enamel.  He  sent  it  to 
Vienna  to  be  repaired.  The  ingenious  artist 
fitted  a  new  lid  to  the  original  lower  part ;  a  new 
lower  part  to  the  original  lid,  and  so  created  two 
boxes,  and  made  two  collectors  happy,  the  real 
owner  and  a  new  purchaser.  In  a  similar  way 
the  gem-cutter  will  take  a  real  Greek  gold  ring, 
with  an  unimportant  subject  on  the  stone,  and 
will  on  the  original  stone  make  an  intaglio  of  an 
important  subject;  make  a  turkey  swallow  the 
trinket,  kill  the  turkey  and  produce  the  fresh 
intaglio  with  all  the  marks  of  age  which  attrition 
in  the  crop  of  the  bird  can  produce.  I  fear 
that  old  works  and  watches — date,  maker's  name 
and  all — are  inserted  in  new  enamel  cases,  prob- 
ably Viennese,  and  sold  to  the  guileless  and  con- 
fiding as  works  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Even 
the  humble  boxes  of  Battersea  enamel  are  now 
reproduced  in  France  and  flood  the  market.  They 
are  all  very  fresh  and  new,  and  rather  prettier 
than  the  originals.  In  the  same  way,  missing 
frontispieces  and  title  pages  of  books  are  forged. 

It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  the  artists  who  make 
the  forgeries  do  not  work  openly,  on  their  own 


♦The  Independent. 


account,  as  dealers  in  beautiful  modern  objects 
But  perhaps  these  ingenious  men  are  "sweated" 
by  the  wicked  capitalists  and  dealers,  who  vend 
new  lamps  for  old.  If  so,  why  do  they  not  black- 
mail their  employers?  Perhaps  they  get  half 
profits  or  a  royalty  on  their  productions.  An- 
tiquarian society  is  in  much  searching  of  heart 
about  a  medieval  sword;  it  would  be  indiscreet 
to  enter  on  this  mysterious  topic.  "A  great  ox 
hath  trodden  on  my  tongue,"  but  I  may  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  sword  is  not  King  Arthur's 
blade,  Escalibur.  On  the  other  hand,  swords  of 
Wallace,  axes  of  Bruce,  are  quite  common  in 
Scotch  collections.  None,  I  fear,  is  genuine. 
Every  Andrea  Ferrara  was  not  made  in  Italy, 
and  one  of  Bruce's  war  axes  did  appear,  to  me, 
to  be — ^Japanese!  Lately  a  crowd  of  medieval 
objects  in  lead  came  on  the  market.  They  were 
dated  in  Arabic  numerals,  which,  at  the  supposed 
time  of  their  fashioning,  were  not  used  in  Europe. 
That  is  the  forger's  failing.  He  will  introduce 
details  which  were  not  in  existence  at  the  date 
when  the  articles  were  made,  if  genuine.  For 
example,  there  were  lately  in  the  market  a  num- 
ber of  exquisite  portrait  medallions,  in  pear  wood 
and  hone  stone.  They  represented  famous  people 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  say  Luther,  Erasmus 
and  John  Knox.  But  a  collector  came  on  six- 
teenth century  printed  engravings  from  these 
medals.  This  was  vastly  well,  yet  the  medals 
differed  in  certain  details  from  the  engravings. 
How  was  this?  The  collector  next  discovered 
later  editions  of  the  engravings.  The  plates  had 
been  altered  in  these  editions,  and  the  alterations 
corresponded  to  the  medallions.  The  medallions 
had  been  forged  after  the  latter  editions  of  the 
published  forgeries.  Again,  a  beautiful  ivory 
coffer  of  the  twelfth  century  lies  before  me,  with 
ef!ig:ies  in  relief  of  kings  and  saints,  their  names 
being  inscribed.  But,  alas,  the  inscriptions,  as  a 
babe  might  see,  are  not  in  the  lettering  of  the 
twelfth  century,  but  much  more  recent. 
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A  Compartaon  of  CondlUoiiB WoMhlngtoti  Star 

I  used  to  get  disgruntled-like  toward  Pohick  on  the  Crick. 

I  thought  that  luck  had  served  me  an  uncommon,  low-down  trick; 

Vd  heard  about  how  splendid  European  monarchs  are, 

I  longed  to  be  a  monarch,  an'   especially  a  czar. 

But  now  Fm  gettin'  wiser,  and  I  say  it  loud  an'  plain. 
That  I  like  this  ol'  spring  wagon  better  than  an  armored  train; 
An'  this  here  faithful  hat  o'  mine,  whose  brim  is  breakin*  down. 
Gives  me  a  heap  more  comfort  than  a  fourteen-karat  crowti. 

t 

I'd  hate  to  wear  a  suit  o'  mail;  they've  gone  clean  out  o'  style, 
Its  tough  to  do  your  dressin'  with  a  monkey  wrench  an'  file. 
An'  when  our  new  alarm  clock  hadn't  been  adjusted  right 
An*  went  off  unexpected,  why  I'd  simply  die  o'  fright 

An'  them  courtly  ceremonies  which  a  sovereign  enjoys, 
They'd  leave  no  time  at  all  fur  swappin'  bosses  with  the  boys, 
Nor  sittin'  here  upon  the  fence  an'  whittlin'  of  a  stick — 
I  bet  the  Czar  'ud  like  to  live  at  Pohick  on  the  Crick, 


ReJuo§nattd Hilton  R.  Qner Now  Orioano  Pieayuno 

Yes.  Marse  John,  yo'  po'  ole  nigger's 

Growin'  feebler  eb*ry  day, 
J'ints  all  crooked  wid  rheumatism, 

Head  bowed  down  en'  turnin'  gray. 
Bin  er  long  time  libbin'  heah,  sah, 

Prob'ly  eighty  years  or  mo', 
Eighty  years  o  sun  en'  summer, 

Eighty  year  o'  storm  en*  snow. 

'Twon't  be  long,  dough,  'twell  my  Savior'll 

Snatch  me  fum  dis  sinful  worl' 
En'  I'll  jine  de  angel  chorus 

Ober  on  de  streets  o'  pearl, 
But  I'se  glad  ter  see  yo',  marster, 

Happy  des  ter  hoi'  yo'  han'. 
Spec's  ter  stan'  dis  way  en'  greet  yo' 

When  yo'  reach  de  Smilin'  Lan'. 

Whut  yo*  say?    Yo'se  gone  en'  brought  me 

Sumthin*  des  fer  ole  time's  sake? 
Blcssin's,  blessin's,  on  yo',  marster, 

Fer  yo'  lub  ter  po*  ole  Jake! 
Lan'!  Er  'possum!  Fat  en'  squirmin*! 

Thankee,  thankee,  sah,  Marse  John! 
Calline,  Calline,  hey,  ole  woman, 

Put  some  sweet  pertaters  on! 

Yo*.  Abe  Linkum,  start  er  fire,  sah. 

Fan  hit  'twell  de  kittle  sings! 
Luce,  step  lively,  'kase  we'se  srwinter 

Hab  er  feast  dat's  fit  fer  kings! 
Glory,  glory,  hallileuia! 

Ain't  er  day  past  twenty-three! 
Gwinter  stay  on  dis  plantation 

'Twell  de  Good  Lawd  sends  fer  me! 

Whon  HarooMt  Days  Are  Ooor tfoe  Cono New  York  Horald 

When  the  harvest  days  are  over  an'  the  fodder's  in 
the  barn, 
An'  the  punkins  big  an'  yeller  are  all  stacked 
within  the  sheds. 
An'  the  annles  an*  the  'taters 
An'  the  pickle  green  termaters 
An'  the  luscious  beets  and  turnips  are   within 
their  winter  beds: 


When  the  harvest  days  are  over  an'  the  cider's 
runnin'  free 
Down  the  brown  and  luscious  cheeses  out  be- 
neath the  ol'  stun  mill; 
When  the  autumn  winds  came  sighin'. 
An'  the  loosened  leaves  go  flyin*, 
An'  the  partridge  starts  a  drummin'  on  tfec  dis- 
tant wooded  hill; 

When  the  harvest  days  are  over  an'  the  frost  is 
white  an'  thick, 
An'  the  sheds  are  fixed  for  winter  an'  the  stock  is 
snug  an'  warm; 
When  the  kittle's  singin'  nightly. 
An'  the  fire  is  burnin'  brightly, 
An'  the  hens  an'  turkeys  sheltered  from  the  win- 
ter's cold  an'  storm; 

Ihen   a   feelin'   of  contentment   passes   thro'   my 
rustic  soul, 
An'  I  settle  by  the  fireplace  in  the  kitchen's  cosy 
cheer, 
An'  a  happerness  steals  o'er  me 
With  the  dreams  thet  dance  before  me. 
When  the  harvest  days  are  over  an'  the  winter 
time  is  near. 

A  Winter  Ulnglo Atlwtn  Oonttltutlon 

Winter's  comin'  nigher — 
What's  the  use  to  sigh? 

Pile  the  oak  logs  higher-^ 
Make  the  red  sparks  fly! 

See  the  cane-juice  flowin' 

From  the  ol'-time  mill; 
Hear  the  fiddle  goin' — 

"Life   in   Georgy   still!" 

Winter's  comin'  nigher — 
Lots   o'   joy   he'll  bring; 

Come  in   thar.   Maria — 
Jine  the  dancin'  ring. 

Ol'-time  songs,  an*  stories — 

Joy  enough  to  kill; 
Take  yer  summer  glories — 

Georgy'a  Ijvin*  Still 
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inaCanoe Richard  Kirk Frank  Leslie  8 

What  you  thinkin',  li'l  moon,  li'l  moon? 

What  you  thinkin' 
Up  dyah,  with  the  stars  a-winkin', 

An'  a-blinkin*? 
Is  you  lonesome  way  up  yondah? 
Is  you  'fraid  of  rain  an'  thundah, 

Li'l  moon,  li'l  moon? 

Is  you  cryin',  li'l  moon,  li'l  moon? 

Is  you  cryin*? 
Seems  'at  I  can  heah  you  lyin' 

An  'a-sighin'. 
S'pose  this  dewdrop  on  my  fingah 
Was  a  tear  'at  wouldn'  lingah, 

Li'l  moon,  li'l  moon? 


Than  the  knobs  his  toes  could  clutch. 
(Knobs    we    never    see    till   Bill 
Had  lit  over  the  big  hill 
With  Bob  Barnes  'new  prize  dime.) 
Seemed  like,  somehows,  every  time 
Bill  got  thar! 

Bill  was  rotten  dull  at  school; 
Never  knowed  one  kind  o'  rule 
F'm  another.     But  I'm  blamed, 
At  the  last,  when  them  was  named 
Thet  had  passed — ef  Bill  wa'nt  thar! 
Either  nigged  or  made  et  squar* 
With    the    teacher.     No    one    knew 
How  it  happened — but  'twas  true 
Bill  got  thar! 


Don'  you  listen,  li'l  moon,  li'l  moon? 

Don'  you  listen? 
Jes'  to  heah  the  watah  swishin*, 

And    a-hissin'? 
Heah  the  frogs  a  plunkin',  chunkin', 
An'  the  li'l  fishes  clunkin*, 

Li'l  moon,  li'l  moon? 

What  you  dreamin'  li'l  moon,  li'l  moon? 

What  you  dreamin'? 
Ain'  you  happy  in  you*  glcamin* 

As  you's   seemin'? 
Don'  you  like  the  watah  fallin', 
An'   the  old   bobwhite   a-callin' 

Li'l  moon,  li'l  moon? 


Qalueston  Nea/8 


Arabella Madge  Seme 

When   Arabella  looks  at  me 

Jus'  as  lovin'  as  can  be. 

An*    my    arm    slips    'round    her    waist 

An'   of  dem   coral   lips   I   taste. 

Den   I'm  as  sure  as   I  can  be 

Dat  Arabella  b'longs  to  me. 

When   she's   singin'   in   the  choir, 
An'  old  Jim  Jones  is  standin'  by  her. 
An'  she  looks  up  sweet  at  him 
An*  blushes  an'   looks  down  ag'in, 
Den   I   feels   I   ain't   no   use. 
An   dis   old    nigger   is   a    goose, 
When    Arabella   sings    with   Jim 
An'  makes  goo-goo  eyes  at  him. 

When  Arabella  has  a  beau 
On  de  night  I  alius  go. 
An'  squeeze  her  h.in'  on  de  sly 
As    I    bids    dat    gal    good-by, 
Den.   I  tells   her.   I   ain't  sho 
Whe'r   dat    pal    loves    me    or   no. 
When    Arabella's    rnshin*    two 
Den  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 


ThcSenator QUI  Blake 

Bill's  in   Congress:  got  there  same 
F.s   he's    fi'U   to   every   blame 
Thine  he's  aimrd  at  ever  scnce 
TTf»  rli'm  no  a  t^^n-foot  fence 
When  bf  wa'nt  no  liighrr.  much. 


Life 


Be'n  the  same  in  everything; 
Not  a  girl  but  what  would  fling 
Any   other   feller    high 
If  Bill  chanced  to  sot  his  eye 
Her  direction;   had  a  way 
O'  jes'  braggin*  night  and  day, 
Till  he'd  sorter  make  a  girl 
Think  the  sun  and  stars  and  worl* 
All   spun   roun*   fer   him,   an'   when 
Two    of    us    was    courtin'   Jen — 
Bill  got  thar! 

When  Bill  started  in  the  race 
Fer  to  set  in  the  same  place 
Where  Dan  Webster,  Calhoun,  Blaine 
Shed   their   mantles — gosh!   my   grain 
Riz,   an'    rubbed    ag'inst    it — thoui?h 
I'd  no  mortal  thought  he'd  go! 
Bill  a  seat  in  Congress?   Sure 
Couldn't  think  o'  that  ther  boor. 
But — what  dropped — we  never  guessed 
'Lection  come — by  all  that's  blessed, 
Bill  got  thar! 

I  ain't  got  a  word  o'  ill 
'Ginst  the  Senator:  why.  Bill 
Is  a  man  o'  our  own  sort: 
Kf  he  ain't  no  kind  o'  sport 
In  his  grammar— an'  a  speech 
Comes  so  hard  you'd  think  a  leech 
Drug  it  f'm  him — there's  a  heap 
Bill  can  do.    Shearin'  sheep. 
Ain't  no  likelier  hand  than  him; 
Brands  a  herd  as  quick  an'  trim 
As  a  cowboy.    W'hen  Snell's  crowd 
Punched   fer  prizes   (crowin*  loud). 
Bill  got  thar! 

Bill  don't  know  no  more  o*  laws 
Than  a  pullet — but  he  draws 
Flushes  when  it  comes  to  stand 
By  some  big  jackpot.     My — land! 
Downin'    lawyers    ain't   a    deuce 
To  the  cards  thet  he'll  let  loose! 
Bill's  got  gnmntion!    An'  knows,  too, 
Jes'   what    Congress   ought   to   do 
For   to   help  us   sheep   men:   ho'll 
P'^sh    our    interests — an'    I    feel. 
After  all.  the  choice  wa'nt  bad — 
We  reed   sheep  laws — an'   I'm  glad 
Bill  got  thar! 
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An      Island      Pilgrimage: 

Lands  Historic^  Mysterious  and  Beautiful 


Tht  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  ..F.Q.  Carpenter.  ..N.  0.  Times  Democrat 

It  is  wonderful  how  few  Maoris  you  see  in 
traveling  through  New  Zealand.  The  aboriginal 
New  Zealander  is  fast  passing  away.  There  are 
now  about  40,000  left.  They  are  scattered  over 
the  country  in  colonies,  having  their  own  reserva- 
tions and  their  own  villages.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  by  four  members,  and  they 
are  largely  governed  by  their  chiefs,  although 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  I  saw  many 
of  them  in  the  North  Island.  The  better  class 
dress  in  European  clothes,  both  men  and  women 
affecting  bright  colors. 

The  men  have  magnificent  physiques.  They 
are  big,  broad-shouldered,  heavy-weights,  with 
strong  necks,  big  hands  and  big  feet.  They  have 
chocolate  brown  complexions,  high  cheek  bones, 
with  noses  more  like  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
than  the  American  Indian.  Nearly  all  of  the 
men  speak  English.  They  are  inoffensive,  and 
even  when  drunk  do  not  raise  as  much  trouble  as 
our  American  aborigines. 

I  rather  like  the  Maori  women.  They  are  not 
especially  good  looking,  but  they  seem  well  dis- 
posed, genial  and  pleasant.  Some  of  the  younger 
ones  are  almost  beautiful.  At  least,  they  would 
be  were  it  not  for  their  custom  of  tattooing  cash- 
mere shawl  patterns  on  their  chins  and  lips.  The 
tattooing  turns  the  cherry  red  of  their  lips  to  the 
blackness  of  ink. 

Many  of  them  have  rosy  complexions.  They 
have  luxuriant  hair,  heavy  eyebrows  and  beauti- 
ful eyes,  liquid  black  and  full  of  soul.  Some  of 
them  are  clean,  and  nearly  all  are  intelligent. 
Their  beauty,  however,  vanishes  with  years. 
They  age  rapidly,  until  their  faces  look  like 
withered  apples,  punctured  with  ink  spots. 

When  the  English  first  came  here  the  Maoris 
were  cannibals.  Now  they  are  nearly  all 
Christians.  They  have  their  own  churches  and 
schools,  and  the  most  of  them  believe  in  our  re- 
ligion. As  to  cannibalism,  it  was  quite  general. 
The  tribes  warred  with  one  another,  and  after 
a  battle  there  was  always  a  feast  of  human  flesh, 
in  which  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  join. 
It  was  a  disgrace  to  a  man  to  be  eaten,  and  for 
one  to  hint  that  a  man's  father  had  been  eaten 
was  taken  as  an  insult. 

They  had  their  own  ideas  of  religion,  their 
gods  being  demons  who  were  feared  rather  than 


reverenced  or  worshipped.  The  men  were  fishers 
and  hunters,  and  the  women  cooked  the  food, 
wove  baskets,  brought  the  firewood  and  made 
the  clothing  and  worked  in  the  fields. 


Haiti,  Land  of  ttie  Voodoo New  Yorli  Press 

If  Haiti  really  were  what  it  calls  itself — the 
Black  Republic — ^her  present  condition  would 
show  either  that  the  black  man  is  incapable  of 
self-government  or  that  republics  are  failures. 
But  Haiti  is  no  more  a  republic  than  a  jungle 
in  a  state  of  nature  is  a  republic.  Haiti  is  a 
government  by  and  of  African  savagery.  The 
best  men  in  Haiti  are  ruled.  The  worst  ones 
rule.  Perhaps  this  is  not  so  very  much  different 
from  American  cities.  But  Haiti  is  not  ruled 
merely  by  conscienceless  politicians.  She  is 
ruled  by  the  voodoo  drum. 

There  is  not  a  night,  year  in,  year  out,  that  the 
traveler  in  any  part  of  the  island  cannot  hear  the 
strange,  awesome  throbbing  of  this  instrument. 
When  that  drum  throbs  Haiti  knows  and  bows 
down  to  its  real  master.  While  the  ordinary 
adorations  of  voodoo  are  going  on  openly  every 
night,  being  secret  only  technically,  voodoo- 
ism  combined  with  cannibalism  is  carried  on  with 
real  secrecy.  Now  and  then,  when  there  is  a 
particularly  scandalous  case,  the  Government 
makes  a  few  arrests,  but  the  priests,  the  Mamaloi 
and  the  Papaloi,  never  are  arrested.  The  prison- 
ers always  are  obscure  persons.  Sometimes  they 
are  punished  with  death,  but  that  is  rare. 

Voodoo  holds  its  strength  in  the  islands  not 
only  because  of  the  love  of  the  people  for  that 
form  of  worship,  but  because  it  is  inextricably 
mixed  with  the  political  intrigue  that  is  going  oit 
forever. 

Heard  at  a  distance  the  note  of  the  drum  is 
throbbing,  much  like  the  sound  made  by  the 
pistons  of  a  steam  pump.  But  when  one  ap- 
proaches closely,  the  notes  turn  into  mutterings 
like  low  thunder.  The  drum  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  bamboo  that  has  a  big  diameter.  The  depth 
of  the  instrument  usually  is  about  two  feet.  A 
piece  of  goatskin,  with  some  of  the  hair  still  at- 
tached to  it,  is  stretched  over  the  top  and  is 
beaten  with  the  knuckles.  Led  by  the  drumming, 
which  was  plain  to  hear  all  over  the  town,  the 
writer  witnessed  a  typical  voodoo  ceremony  not 
far  from  Jeremie.     It  was  attended  by  at  least 
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three  hundred  blacks  of  both  sexes.  The  drum- 
mer was  a  white-haired  woman.  She  held  a 
white  rooster  in  one  hand  while  beating  the  drum 
with  the  other.  The  blacks  all  swayed  back  and 
forth,  keeping  time  with  the  drumming  and 
chanting  a  monotonous  song  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  notes,  which  never  varied  in  in- 
tensity or  pitch  or  rhythm  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  Mamaloi,  a  tall,  fine  looking  woman,  was 
dressed  in  a  loose  gown  of  white,  with  red  or- 
namentations on  her  shoulders,  and  with  a  white 
and  red  cloth  tied  turban-wise  around  her  head. 
She  began  a  slow,  swaying  dance,  with  no  quick 
motions,  and  with  such  few  steps  that  she  hardly 
lifted  her  feet  from  the  floor.  Indeed,  it  was 
more  a  swaying  of  her  body  from  the  waist  up 
than  a  dance.  The  Papaloi,  a  thin,  whiskered 
black,  crouched  at  her  feet.  Suddenly  the 
Mamaloi  screamed  once — twice — and  froth  ap- 
peared on  her  mouth.  She  swayed  a  little  faster 
and  turned  up  her  eyes  till  nothing  but  the  whites 
showed.  Then  she  stooped,  seized  the  rooster, 
and  held  it  fluttering  over  the  heads  of  the 
worshippers  for  an  instant.  In  the  next  she  had 
swung  it  so  sharply  and  savagely  that  the  be- 
headed body  of  the  fowl  went  flying  across  the 
room.  She  thrust  the  severed  neck  into  her 
mouth  and  fell,  writhing  horribly,  among  the 
spectators.  Then  the  Papaloi  brought  out  all 
kinds  of  uncouth  images  and  smeared  them  with 
the  blood.  After  a  while  the  Mamaloi  recovered 
and  repeated  the  operation  with  a  second  fowl. 
The  blood  from  this  one  was  gathered  in  a  vessel 
and  she  danced  into  the  open  air  with  it  and 
painted  the  door  posts.  Then  she  returned  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  blood  on  the  fore- 
head of  each  votary.  This  was  the  signal  for 
shouts  and  songs  and  dancing.  Women  began  to 
fall  here  and  there.  Men  frothed  at  the  lips. 
The  excitement  rose  steadily  and  culminated  in 
an  orgy  the  details  of  which  were  too  disgusting 
to  describe  or  even  hint  at. 


A  Far  Away  iaie  in  the  South  Paelfio MeCiure^B 

Unlike  many  tropical  regions  Christmas  Island 
has  a  nearly  ideal  climate,  such  a  climate  as  one 
dreams  about  and  rarely  finds.  The  temperature 
varies  only  a  little  during  the  year,  often  less 
than  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  average 
daily  maximum  is  eighty- four  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, the  minimum  seventy-five  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  island  being  high,  and  devoid  of 
swampy  places,  and  never  having  been  contam- 
inated by  the  filth  of  human  habitation,  it  is 
practically  free  from  all  diseases,  and  the  present 
inhabitants  are  astonishingly  heafthy.  Rain  falls 
only  in  the  winter,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc- 


casional shower  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  island 
during  the  summer  nights.  Occasionally  the 
wind  shifts  around  into  the  northeast,  and  there 
is  a  terrific  storm  which  beats  into  Flying-Fish 
Cove  with  much  violence,  sometimes  destroying 
the  barges  employed  in  loading  the  phosphate. 
During  these  storms,  many  birds  of  passage, 
moths,  butterflies  and  dragon-flies  are  driven 
ashore  in  an  exhausted  condition,  evidently  hav- 
ing been  blown  over  from  Java  or  some  of  its 
neighboring  islands.  But,  strangely  enough,  few 
of  these  adventurers  ever  survive;  they  succumb 
to  the  ravages  of  the  native  rats,  crabs,  and  birds. 
This  curious  freak  of  the  northern  winds  sug- 
gests to  science  the  method  by  which  Christmas 
Island  was  originally  clad  with  vegetation  and 
populated  with  animals.  Seeds  were  blown 
thither  by  the  winds;  the  original  rats  may 
have  come  upon  logs,  roots,  and  vegetation  torn 
away  from  other  coasts  and  floated  there  in  the 
storms.  The  sea-birds,  of  course,  found  this 
solitary  spot  a  most  congenial  home,  and  it  is 
Sir  John  Murray's  theory  that  the  extensive 
phosphate  fields  have  resulted  from  the  deposits 
of  innumerable  sea-birds  when  the  island  was 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  these 
deposits  having  changed  the  coral  formation 
(carbonate  of  lime  into  phosphate  of  lime. 


7»«  Danish  Indies Collier 's 

For  the  second  time  the  United  States  is  on 
the  verge  of  purchasing  the  three  islands  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  known  as  the  Danish  Islands. 
These  are  the  islands  of  Saint  John,  Saint 
Thomas  and  Saint  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz. 

The  islands,  together  with  their  companions  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  are  considered  the  most  pic- 
turesquely beautiful  of  all  tropic  lands.  They 
are  mountain  peaks,  left  unsubmerged  when  the 
rest  of  the  Antillean  land  sunk  below  the  water. 
Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  John  belong  to  the  group 
of  islands  named  by  Columbus  "The  Virgins,"  be- 
cause they  reminded  him,  as  his  ship  swept  by 
them,  of  a  procession  of  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins  of  the  Christian  legend. 

Saint  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  is  not  in  the  same 
group.  They  are  small  bits  of  land.  Saint 
Thomas  has  only  thirty-seven  square  miles.  Saint 
John  about  twenty-seven,  and  Santa  Cruz  sev- 
enty-four; the  three  making  the  magnificent  total 
of  138  square  miles,  or  less  than  half  the  size 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Saint  Thomas,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
is  the  most  important.  The  city  has  a  fine  situa- 
tion on  three  parallel  hills.  It  was  formerly  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
harbor,  almost  circular,  is  spacious  and  excel- 
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lent,  and  could  be  transformed  into  a  veritable 
Gibraltar.  Many  languages  are  spoken  in  Saint 
Thomas,  but  English  now  predominates.  Trol- 
lope  described  the  town  as  a  "niggery,  Hispafio, 
Dano,  Yankee  Doodle  sort  of  a  place,  with  a  gen- 
eral flavor  of  sherry  cobbler."  Rum  has  since 
taken  the  place  of  the  sherry  cobbler. 

Saint  John  is  of  less  importance,  but  could  be 
made  a  fine  naval  base,  as  its  harbor,  called  Coral 
Bay,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Antilles.  The 
island  is  almost  within  gunshot  of  Saint  Thomas. 

Santa  Cruz  is  about  thirty  miles  almost  due 
south  of  Saint  Thomas.  It  is  larger  than  both 
the  other  islands.  Its  surface  is  extremely 
rugged,  tumbled,  and  picturesque.  Precipitous 
cliffs  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  tall  hills,  sharp  and 
jagged  as  in  volcanic  lands,  occupy  most  of  its 
seventy-four  square  miles.  The  vegetation  and 
scenery  are  beautiful  beyond  description.  It  has 
a  population  of  19,000,  or  one-half  the  total  of 
38,000,  mostly  negroes,  of  the  little  Danish  West 
Indian  colony.  Frederiksted  and  Christiansted, 
locally  known  as  West  End  and  Basse  End,  are 
the  only  two  towns  on  the  island. 

While  now  oflf  the  line  of  commerce,  the 
Danish  Islands  may  soon  be  given  new  impor- 
tance by  the  construction  of  the  Panama  or 
Nicaragua  Canal.  They  would  then  be  at  the 
ocean  cross-roads  between  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  and  South  America;  and  between 
the  eastern  terminals  of  the  canals  and  great 
ports  of  Europe. 


Southward  From  Samar. . .  .Mabel  L.  Todd. . . .  Neui  York  Evening  Post 
On  the  way  to  Calbayog,  on  Samar  Island,  oc- 
curs some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery.  A 
short  stop  only  was  made  at  Calbayog,  Samar 
being  one  of  the  few  places  where  more  or  less 
desultory  fighting  is  still  going  on.  At  Cebu,  too, 
we  made  but  a  short  stay.  The  town  lies  at  the 
head  of  a  pretty  bay,  on  entering  which  Mactan 
Island  is  passed,  where  the  gallant  Magellan  was 
killed  in  a  foolish  skirmish  nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago,  after  having  discovered  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  name  of 
Charles  I.  of  Spain.  Here,  too,  occasional  fight- 
ing occurs,  and  some  firing  into  the  town  takes 
place  every  night.  But  the  people  about  the 
streets  seemed  friendly  and  good-natured,  evi- 
dently amazed  and  disappointed  if  we  paid  them, 
without  protest,  the  asking  price  for  the  pretty 
mats  woven  there. 

The  towns  grew  more  interesting  with  every 
southward  mile.  At  Zamboanga.  on  Mindanao, 
we  met  the  first  Moros  of  the  trip,  again  with 
different  characteristics,  dress,  and  language; 
they   are   also   devout   Mohammedans,    and   firm 


allies  of  the  Americans,  against  whom  they  have 
never  offered  the  least  shadow  of  revolt. 

For  actual  beauty  Jolo  is  the  most  satisfying 
town  of  the  trip.  The  Burnside,  with  Gen. 
Greely  on  board,  engaged  in  laying  and  looking 
after  cables,  was  found  here  when  we  anchored, 
and  three  towns,  with  a  truly  splendid  mountain 
background,  stretched  along  the  shore.  At  the  left 
of  Jolo  itself,  a  native  village,  called  locally  Bus 
Bus,  shows  a  long  line  of  nipa  shacks  and  the 
more  pretentious  white  dwelling  of  a  former  wife 
of  the  Sultan.  On  the  extreme  right  another  vil- 
lage, Tullie,  spreads  itself  well  out  into  the 
water,  the  huts  barely  raised  above  high  tide  on 
stilt-like  foundations,  their  doors  of  bamboo,  w^ith 
wide  cracks  allowing  confusing  glimpses  of 
gently  flowing  waves  but  a  few  inches  below. 
Landing  on  the  well-built  pier,  an  imposing 
gateway  admits  us  to  the  wide,  finely  shaded 
street,  where  shops  kept  by  Indians  and  Chinese, 
American  soldiers  passing  back  and  forth,  fine 
bands  playing  a  variety  of  modern  airs,  Filipinos 
hovering  about,  Moros  curiously  following, 
charming  old  Spanish  gardens  separated  from 
the  street  by  low  parapets  of  masonry,  fountains 
tinkling,  monuments,  and  a  native  market, 
present  a  panorama  of  cosmopolitan  combina- 
tions never  before  brought  together.  Over  all  is 
an  air  of  quiet,  of  unhurried  restfulness,  of  cool 
repose,  which  is  peculiarly  grateful,  and  caused 
more  than  one  member  of  our  company  to  wish 
for  a  long  detail  in  these  enchanting  shades. 


Luxuriant  Ceylon Detroit  Free  Press 

What  impresses  one  most  in  one's  first  look  at 
Ceylon  is  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  the  place — 
the  mass  of  foliage,  the  great  variety  of  trees, 
growing  alongside  each  other;  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  grass;  the  density  of  the  vines 
that  clamber  wildly  over  all  the  native  huts;  the 
bushes  that  so  overhang  the  little  streams  that 
one  can  barely  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water — all 
in  all,  a  vast  wanton  growth  of  nature's  beautiful 
adornments.  And-  the  bright  loose  garments  of 
the  natives  are  set  off  so  strikingly  against  the 
dark  rich  green  all  about.  It  is  a  dream  of  color 
— a  pleasant  after-effect  from  the  weary,  sandy 
browness  of  Egypt,  where  all  things,  save  the 
treeless  strips  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  reflect 
the  desert,  even  to  the  funeral-like  somberness 
of  the  native  dress. 

I  left  at  noon  of  my  third  day  at  Kandy.  I  got 
into  a  jinricksha  and  told  the  proprietor  to  carry 
me  to  the  end  of  the  long  white  road,  which,  be- 
ginning at  the  lake,  runs  back  for  such  a  distance. 
When  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  village  I 
jumped  out  and  dismissed  him,  and,  winding  my 
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way  around  the  hill,  1  ascended  it  from  the  rear 
and  then  took  what  is  called  the  Old  Matalie  road 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Every  once  in  a 
while  I  came  upon  little  groups  of  native  houses 
or  a  Buddhist  temple,  with  many  figures  of  the 
sitting  god,  squatting  "tailor-fashioned,"  w^ith 
one  hand  resting  in  the  other  in  his  lap,  his  eyes 
looking  drowsily  down  in  apparent  contempla- 
tion and  his  large  ears — extremely  long  in  the 
lower  flesh  part,  in  which  narrow  slits  were 
made — ^giving  him  a  curious  expression.  Finally 
I  descended  and  strolled  through  a  part  of  the 
town  which  was  new  to  me,  peeped  inside  of  an- 
other Buddhist  temple,  watched  the  children  at 
play,  observed  the  great  two-wheeled  covered 
carts  drawn  by  the  oxen — their  yoke  consisting 
only  of  a  large  round*  piece  of  wood  extending 
across  the  top  of  their  necks,  to  which  the  pole 
of  the  cart  is  fastened  at  its  middle.  They  are 
strange-looking  animals,  these  Cingalese  oxen, 
with  their  long  heads,  their  bulging  foreheads, 
their  long  horns  running  backwards  closely  to- 
gether and  almost  meeting  at  the  points,  the 
huge  humps  on  the  tops  of  their  shoulders  and 
their  generally  white  color;  they  have  an  ap- 
pearance and  an  expression  exceptionally  meek 
and  stupid,  even  for  an  ox.  A  little  further  on  as 
I  came  to  the  lake  I  was  invited  in  by  a  small 
boy  to  see  the  Buddha  tree,  which  was  visible  to- 
day. I  went  in  and  was  standing  observing  the 
sacred  spot  upon  which  Buddha  is  supposed  to 
have  sat  and  spoken  his  words  of  wisdom  be- 
neath the  big  tree,  when  a  native  woman  brought 
up  her  offering  of  fresh  flowers  and  placed  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 


Historic  Malta  Prouldence  Journal 

Few  islands  have  a  more  thrilling  histoid  than 
Malta,  and  yet  it  is  extremely  difiicult,  without 
having  actually  been  there,  to  obtain  from  the 
thrilling  story  any  clear  idea  of  what  Malta  is 
like.  The  confusion  is  due  to  Malta's  forts  and 
harbors,  and  until  you  have  mastered  them  it  is 
as  confusing  to  be  in  Malta  as  to  read  its  history. 
Valletta,  which  for  the  visitor  is  Malta,  is  in  fact 
a  fortified  hill — a  hill  which  may  be  usefully  com- 
pared in  imagination  to  an  ox  tongue.  This 
tongue  of  land  has  a  fort  at  its  point  called  St. 
Elmo,  looking  out  seaward,  and  once  upon  a  time 
there  was  nothing  else  upon  the  hilly  tongue  of 
land  except  this  fort  or  the  portions  of  it  which 
are  the  fort's  antecedents  and  predecessor.  There 
was  only  the  tongue-like  land,  which  was  called 
Mount  Scebcrras.  The  waters  lapped  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  nearly  all  round.  Only  at  the 
root  of  the  tons^ue,  where  the  hill  was  precipitous, 
was  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  flat  land 


instead  of  water,  the  connection  of  the  mountain 
with  the  rest  of  Malta.  But  it  does  not  stand 
isolated  and  alone  in  the  Mediterranean.  There 
is  land  on  both  sides  protecting  it,  like  the  jaws 
which  a  tongue  should  have,  and  at  the  seaward 
extremity  of  these  protecting  sides  of  land  are 
the  forts  of  Tigne  on  the  left  and  Ricasoli  on  the 
right  looking  seaward.  If  you  want  to  realize 
Valletta,  therefore,  imagine  yourself  entering  a 
gigantic  harbor  between  the  two  forts,  Tigue 
and  Ricasoli.  Malta  shoots  out  its  tongue  Val- 
letta in  your  face,  Fort  St.  Elmo  at  its  tip,  and 
occupying  the  very  center  of  the  great  harbor 
obliges  you  to  steer  to  right  or  left,  thus  really 
presenting  you  with  the  choice  of  two  harbors. 
If  you  choose  the  right  you  look  on  Valletta's 
left  side  from  what  is  called  her  quarantine  har- 
bor. If  you  steer  to  your  left  you  enter  the  Grand 
Harbor  and  there  for  the  first  time  can  follow 
clearly  in  your  mind's  eye  the  course  of  that  tre- 
mendous conflict  between  the  Admiral  of  Soly- 
man,  the  Magnificent,  and  Grand  Master  La  Val- 
letta For  as  you  sail  up  the  Grand  Harbor  with 
mountainous  Valletta  on  your  right  hand  you 
find  you  have  on  your  left  once  more  a  choice  of 
harbors  within  the  harbor.  The  entrance  to  one 
is  marked  by  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  another  is 
called  loola  Point,  a  third  is  the  Corradino  Hill, 
and  clustering  together  behind  these  creeks,  are 
the  three  cities,  containing  so  much  of  the  native 
population  of  Malta,  while  far  distant,  near  to  the 
center  of  the  island,  is  the  old  capital,  which  the 
Turks  were  so  desirous  to  besiege  and  capture. 


Jamaica 8.  E,  Saville  Westminster  Review 

Xymaca,  a  land  of  springs  and  forests — so  the 
Caribs,  its  first  inhabitants,  called  it.  A  veritable 
paradise  of  beauty  and  softness,  with  climate  as 
varied  and  delightful  as  its  scenery.  Its  air  is 
like  the  breath  of  ihe  morning,  kissed  by  the  dew, 
full  of  rich,  sweet  delicacy,  of  fragrant  perfume; 
exhilarating  and  intoxicating,  making  the  heart 
light  and  the  step  elastic,  with  nothing  of  the 
enervating  effect  of  most  tropical  atmospheres. 

Columbus,  enthusiastic,  but  less  poetic  than  the 
aborigines,  called  it  St.  Jago,  meaningless  name, 
but  a  subject  who  lived  under  Spanish  rule  had  to 
pay  royal  compliments,  and  probably  it  had  to  do 
with  this.  He  was  appreciative,* however,  and 
speaking  to  his  queen  of  the  West  Indian  Isles, 
he  says,  "these  countries  as  far  exceed  all  others 
in  beauty  and  conveniency  as  the  sun  surpasses 
the  moon  in  brightness  and  splendor";  and 
Jamaica  bears  the  palm  for  rampant  beauty,  for 
exuberance  of  vegetation,  and  variety  of 
scenery. 

Though  the  hand  of  civilization  has  cut  and 
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marked  the  country,  there  is  still  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  you  may  see  some  of  the  finest 
and  wildest  scenery  of  the  island.  Cataracts  of 
extreme  beauty,  which  pour  into  the  Rio  Grande, 
Jamaica's  finest  river.  And  there  are  glades  and 
knolls  of  rare  loveliness;  the  Serpentine  Cobre 
with  its  fertile  tributaries  winds  in  and  out 
amongst  most  exquisite  scenery,  banks  rich  with 
an  exuberance  of  ferns,  palms,  bamboos,  and 
every  variety  of  exotic  vegetation.  A  West  In- 
dian traveler  of  note  says:  **JsLmaLicaL  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  romantic  and  highly  di- 
versified countries  in  the  world,  uniting  rich 
magnificent  scenery,  waving  forests,  streams, 
with  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  glowing  tints  of  a 
tropical  sun." 


The  Fljia,  Past  and  Present Waahlngton  Star 

The  last  king  of  the  Fijis,  Thakombau,  was  the 
son  of  a  noted  man  eater.  Thakombau  was 
something  of  a  cannibal  himself,  but  his  father 
craved  human  flesh  as  a  matinee  maiden  craves 
candy.  He  had  war  canoes  which  he  sent  about 
through  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  supplies,  and 
they  often  came  back  filled  with  dead  men  and 
women  and  with  dead  babies  dangling  from  the 
yard-arms.  Upon  their  return  there  was  always 
a  feast,  in  which  every  one  joined. 

You  can  still  see  the  ovens  in  which  the  cook- 
ing was  done.  They  were  filled  with  red-hot 
stones,  and  it  is  related  by  the  missionaries  that 
victims  were  often  thrust  in  alive.  At  one  time 
fifty  bodies  were  cooked,  and  at  another  eighty 
women  were  strangled  for  a  similar  feast.  When 
there  were  not  enough  enemies  to  supply  the 
king's  table  he  ordered  his  men  to  ambush  the 
watering  places  and  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  fisher- 
men or  stray  women  who  had  gone  down  to 
bathe. 

King  Thakombau  killed  his  first  victim  when 
he  was  six  years  old,  and  he  was  famous  as  a 
cannibal  until  the  time  of  his  conversion  by 
the  missionaries.  He  then  reformed,  and  later 
on  made  the  treaty  which  gave  these  islands  to 
England. 

These  stones  give  some  idea  of  the  Fijians  of 
the  past.  The  Fijians  of  to-day  are  perhaps  the 
most  civilized  of  the  colored  people  south  of  the 
equator.  They  have  been  almost  universally  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  They  have  churches  ev- 
erywhere. They  have  almost  a  thousand  places 
of  worship;  there  are  thirty  thousand  church 
members  among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  of  the  population,  and  there  are  thirty- 
three  thousand  children  in  the  Sunday  schools. 
They  have  their  own  native  preachers  and  they 


pay  the  salaries,  giving  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  the  church.  There  are  a  half 
dozen  denominations,  among  which  the  Metho- 
dists, the  Presbyterians,  the  Episcopalians  and 
the  Catholics  are  the  leading  ones. 

The  Fijians  have  good  schools.  They  were 
first  established  by  the  missionaries  and  after- 
ward taken  up  by  the  government.  There  are 
now  thirty-four  thousand  scholars  in  the  public 
schools.  There  is  a  night  school  at  the  town  of 
Levuka  and  another  at  Suva.  There  is  an  in- 
dustrial school  near  the  latter  place  where  car- 
pentering, boat  building  and  iron  working  are 
taught.  There  are  seventy  students  in  the 
school,  who  have  been  entered  for  terms  of  five 
years.  There  is  also  a  medical  school,  and  alto- 
gether the  people  are  well  equipped  as  to  educa- 
tional matters. 


Coraiean  By-Waya Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

From  Ajaccio  to  Bastia  by  way  of  Corte,  is  a 
carriage  trip  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilo- 
metres, and  occupies  at  least  two  days.  You  may 
make  it  much  quicker  by  rail,  or  diligence.  The 
journey  over  the  mountains  is  a  strange  alterna- 
tion of  savage  desolation  and  enchanting  beauty. 
The  lofty  mountain  masses,  sending  out  spurs 
and  oii'shoots  in  all  directions,  with  beautiful 
little  valleys  between  them,  keep  you  constantly 
climbing — sometimes  to  snow-clad  elevations; 
then  down  through  deep  ravines  of  wildest  aspect, 
and  long,  dark,  narrow  gorges  shut  in  by  inac- 
cessible precipices.  Anon,  gloomy  forests  stretch 
for  miles,  their  tall  trunks  in  close  ranks,  and 
interwoven  foliage  making  perpetual  twilight. 
The  chestnut  woods  of  Corsica  are  famous 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  pine  trees,  often 
growing  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  still  furnish 
masts  for  the  French  navy,  as  they  supplied  the 
navies  of  antiquity.  Such  enormous  chestnut 
trees  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
Europe,  and  their  fruit  is  the  mountaineer's  staff 
of  life,  as  well  as  an  important  article  of  export 

The  central  and  highest  portion  of  the  island — 
called  Rotondo  (Round),  because  of  steep  and 
jagged  cliffs,  ranged  in  a  circle — is  extremely 
difficult  of  access.  You  must  leave  your  carriage 
far  behind,  and  even  surefooted  donkeys  cannot 
ascend  the  weary  trail  known  to  the  natives  as 
"Scali."  Colossal  flights  of  steps  of  primeval 
reddish  granite — partly  the  work  of  nature  and 
partly  dug  out  of  the  rock  by  human  labor — 
mount  upward  mile  after  mile.  Huge  block  upon 
block,  piled  in  chaotic  confusion,  they  tower  in 
gray  heaps  to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet— 
to  the  Mons  Auraus  of  ancient  history,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 
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There  are  many  points  of  vantage  on  this  high 
land  journey  from  which  with  a  glass  you  may 
have  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  island  of 
Corsica,  and  nearby  Sardinia,  and  away  over  the 
glittering  Mediterranean  to  the  Tuscan  cities  on- 
the  borders  of  Italy — the  white  peaks  bordering 
the  northern  lakes,  and  the  entire  coast  from 
Nice  to  Rome.  And 'then  the  lovely  valleys  of 
Corsica,  set  like  little  pockets  in  the  hills,  fer- 
tilized by  short  but  rapid  mountain  torrents  and 
blooming  as  the  rose !  There  are  plantations  of 
olives  and  almonds,  figs,  grapes,  lemons  and 
oranges;  fields  of  wheat,  corn  and  barley.    Yet 


agriculture  is  in  a  woefully  backward  state — as 
much  because  of  the  shiftless  habits  of  the  people 
as  on  account  of  that  ancient  grievance,  the  mi- 
nute subdivision  of  land.  All  the  lower  hill 
slopes  are  carpeted  with  myrtle  and  arbutus, 
while  thorn  and  laurel,  springing  in  dense  thick- 
ets, can  only  be  subdued  by  repeated  burnings. 
Poor,  old,  brokendown  Corsica!  Evjen  the  land- 
scapes look  sullen  and  hopeless  except  when 
stirred  by  some  vendetta  of  the  elements,  when 
rains  come  crashing  down  with  such  force  as  to 
rend  the  branches  from  the  trees,  killing  birds  by 
thousands  and  scattering  wreck  and  desolation. 


National    Control     of    Education 

By  the  Rl  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst 


A  generation  may  be  a  little  better  or  a  little 
worse  than  its  forefathers,  but  it  cannot  mater- 
ially differ  from  them.  Improvement  and  de- 
generacy are  alike  slow.  The  chief  causes  which 
produce  formation  of  character  are  met  with  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  They  are  of  great 
variety  and  mostly  too  subtle  to  be  controlled 
Religious  belief,  ideas,  ineradicable  often  in  ma- 
turer  life,  imbibed  from  the  early  instruction  of 
parents,  the  principles  of  morality  current 
amongst  brothers  and  sisters  and  playmates,  popu- 
lar superstitions,  national  and  local  prejudices, 
have  el  far  deeper  and  more  permanent  effect 
upon  character  than  the  instruction  given  in 
schools  or  colleges.  The  teacher,  it  is  true,  exer- 
cises his  influence  among  the  rest.  But  this  is  a 
power  that  must  grow  feebler  as  the  number  of 
scholars  is  increased.  In  the  enormous  schools 
and  classes  in  which  the  public  instruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  children  of  the  people  is  given, 
the  influence  on  character  of  the  individual 
.teacher  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  old  vil- 
lage dame  might  teach  her  half-dozen  children  to 
be  kind  and  brave  and  to  speak  the  truth,  even  if 
she  failed  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write.  The 
head  master  of  a  school  of  2,000  or  the  teacher  of 
a  class  of  eighty  may  be  an  incomparably  better 
intellectual  instructor,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  exercise  much  individual  influence  over 
the  great  mass  of  his  scholars. 

There  are,  however,  certain  children  for  the 
formation  of  whose  characters  the  nation  is  di- 
rectly   responsible — deserted    children,    destitute 
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orphans  and  children  whose  parents  are  crimin- 
als or  paupers.  It  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the 
nation  to  provide  for  the  moral  education  of  such 
children  and  to  supply  artificially  the  influences 
of  individual  care  and  love.  The  neglect  of  this 
obligation  is  as  injurious  to  the  public  as  to  the 
children. 

For  the  physical  and  mental  development  of 
children  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  interest  and 
duty  of  a  nation  in  its  collective  capacity  to  see 
that  proper  schools  are  provided  in  which  a  cer- 
tain minimum  of  primary  instruction  should  be 
free  and  compulsory  for  all,  and  further,  second- 
ary instruction  should  be  available  for  those  fitted 
to  profit  by  it. 

The  age  at  which  school  attendance  should 
begin  and  end  is  in  most  countries  determined 
by  economic  rather  than  educational  considera- 
tions. Somebody  must  take  charge  of  infants  in 
order  that  mothers  may  be  at  leisure  to  work ;  the 
demand  for  child  labor  empties  schools  for  older 
children.  In  the  United  Kingdom  minding 
babies  of  three  years  old  and  upwards  has  become 
a  national  function.  But  the  infant  "school,"  as 
it  is  called,  should  be  conducted  as  a  nursery,  not 
as  a  place  of  learning.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  children  should  be  play.  No  strain  should  be 
put  on  either  muscle  or  brain.  They  should  be 
treated  with  patient  kindness,  not  beaten  with 
canes.  It  is  in  the  school  for  older  children,  to 
which  admission  should  not  be  until  seven  years 
of  age,  that  the  work  of  serious  instruction  should 
begin,  and  that  at  first  for  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  a  day.  There  is  no  worse  mistake 
than  to  attempt  by  too  early  pressure  to  cure  the 
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evil  of  too  early  emancipation  from  school.  Be- 
yond the  mechanical  accomplishments  of  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering,  essential  to  any  intellectual 
progress  in  after  life,  and  dry  facts  of  history  and 
grammar,  by  which  alone  they  are  too  often  sup- 
plemented, it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  community 
that  other  subjects  should  be  taught.  Some  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  such  faculties  of  mind 
and  body  as  are  latent  in  the  scholars.  The  same 
system  is  not  applicable  to  all ;  the  school  teaching 
should  fit  in  with  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
child.  Variety,  not  uniformity,  should  be  the 
rule. 

The  power  of  research — the  art  of  acquiring  in- 
formation for  oneself — on  which  the  most  ad- 
vanced science  depends,  may  by  a  proper  system 
be  cultivated  in  the  youngest  scholar  of  the  most 
elementary  school.  Curiosity  and  the  desire  to 
find  out  the  reason  of  things  is  a  natural,  and  to 
the  ignorant  an  inconvenient,  propensity  of  al- 
most every  child;  and  there  lies  before  the  in- 
structor the  whole  realm  of  nature  knowledge  in 
which  this  propensity  can  be  cultivated.  If  chil- 
dren in  village  schools  spent  less  of  their  early 
youth  in  learning  mechanically  to  read,  write  and 
cipher,  and  more  in  searching  hedge-rows  and 
ditch-bottoms  for  flowers,  insects,  or  other  nat- 
ural objects,  their  intelligence  would  be  developed 
by  active  research,  and  they  would  better  learn  to 
read,  write  and  cipher  in  the  end.  The  faculty 
of  finding  out  things  for  oneself  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  with  which  a  child  can  be  endowed. 
Mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  does  not  necessar- 
ily confer  the  power  to  make  use  of  it.  In  actual 
life  a  very  scanty  store  of  knowledge,  coupled 
with  the  capacity  to  apply  it  adroitly,  is  of  more 
value  than  boundless  information  which  the 
possessor  cannot  turn  to  practical  use.  Some 
measures  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  taste  in 
primary  schools.  Children  are  keen  admirers. 
They  can  be  early  taught  to  look  for  and  appre- 
ciate what  is  beautiful  in  drawing  and  painting, 
in  poetry  and  music,  in  nature,  and  in  life  and 
character.  The  effect  of  such  learning  on  man- 
ners has  been  observed  from  remote  antiquity. 

Physical  exercises  are  a  proper  subject  for  pri- 
mary schools,  especially  in  the  artificial  life  led 
by  children  in  great  cities:  both  those  which  de- 
velop chests  and  limbs,  atrophied  by  impure  air 
and  the  want  of  healthy  games,  and  those  which 
discipline  the  hand  and  the  eye — the  latter  to  per- 
ceive and  appreciate  more  of  what  is  seen,  the 
former  to  obey  more  readily  and  exactly  the  im- 
pulses of  the  will.  Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  children  come  daily  under  the 
observation  of  a  quasi-public  officer — the  school 
teacher — to  secure  them  protection,  to  which  they 


are  already  entitled  by  law,  against  hunger, 
nakedness,  dirt,  over- work,  and  other  kinds  oi 
cruelty  and  neglect.  Children's  ailments  and 
diseases  should  by  periodic  inspection  be  de- 
lected: the  milder  ones,  such  as  sores  and  chil- 
blains, treated  on  the  spot,  the  more  serious  re- 
moved to  the  care  of  parents  or  hospitals.  Dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  all  maladies  that  would  im- 
pair the  capacity  of  a  child  to  earn  its  living 
should  in  the  interest  of  the  community  receive 
prompt  attention  and  the  most  skilful  treatment 
available.  Special  schools  for  children  who  are 
crippled,  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded  or  otherwise 
afflicted  should  be  provided  at  the  public  cost, 
from  motives,  not  of  mere  philanthropy,  but  of 
enlightened  self-interest.  So  far  as  they  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  such  children  they  lighten 
the  burden  on  the  community. 

While  primary  instruction  should  be  provided 
for,  and  even  enforced  upon,  all,  advanced  in- 
struction is  for  the  few.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  at  large  that  every  boy  and  girl 
showing  capacities  above  the  average  should  be 
caught  and  given  the  best  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping those  capacities. 

In  primary  schools,  while  minor  varieties  are 
admissible,  those,  for  instance,  between  town  and 
country,  the  public  instruction  provided  is  mainly 
of  one  type;  but  any  useful  scheme  of  higher 
education  must  embrace  a  great  variety  of  meth- 
ods and  courses  of  instruction.  There  are 
roughly  at  the  outset  two  main  divisions  of 
higher  education — the  one  directed  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  of  which 
the  practical  result  cannot  yet  be  foreseen,  where- 
by the  "scholar"  and  the  votary  of  pure  science 
is  evolved;  the  other  directed  to  the  acquisition 
and  application  of  special  knowledge  by  which 
the  craftsman,  the  designer  and  the  teacher  are 
produced.  The  former  of  these  is  called  second- 
ary, the  latter  technical,  education.  Both  have 
numerous  subdivisions  which  trend  in  special  di- 
rections. 

The  varieties  of  secondary  education  in  the 
former  of  these  main  divisions  would  have  to  be 
determined  generally  by  considerations  of  age. 
There  must  be  different  courses  of  study  for 
those  whose  education  is  to  terminate  at  sixteen, 
at  eighteen  and  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three. 
Within  each  of  these  divisions,  also,  there  would 
be  at  least  two  types  of  instruction,  mainly  ac- 
cording as  the  student  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
literature  and  language,  or  to  mathematics  and 
science.  But  a  general  characteristic  of  all  sec- 
ondary schools  is  that  their  express  aim  is  much 
more  individual  than  that  of  the  primary  school: 
it  is  to  develop  the  potential  capacity  of  each  in- 
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dividual  scholar  to  the  highest  point,  rather  than 
to  give,  as  does  the  elementary  school,  much  the 
san.e  modicum  to  all.  For  these  reasons  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  small  classes,  a  highly  educated 
staff  and  methods  of  instruction  very  different 
from  those  of  the  primary  school. 

The  variety  of  types  of  secondary  instruction 
demanded  by  the  various  needs  and  prospects  of 
scholars  requires  a  corresponding  variety  in  the 
provision  of  schools.  This  cannot  be  settled  by 
a  rule-of-three  method,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
primary  instruction.  We  cannot  say  that  such  and 
such  an  area  being  of  such  a  size  and  of  such  a 
population  requires  so  many  secondary  schools  of 
such  a  capacity.  Account  must  be  taken  in  every 
place  of  the  respective  demands  for  respective 
types  and  grades  of  secondary  education ;  and  ex- 
isting provision  must  be  considered. 

There  still  remains  for  our  consideration  the 
second  division  of  higher  education,  viz.,  the  ap- 
plied technological  side.  Real  technical  instruc- 
tion (of  whatever  type)  cannot  possibly  be  as- 
similated by  a  student  unless  a  proper  foundation 
has  been  laid  previously  by  a  thorough  grounding 
of  elementary  and  secondary  instruction.     It   is 


useless  to  accept  in  the  higher  branches  a  student 
who  docs  not  come  with  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  This  is  just  the  division  of 
higher  education  in  which  public  authority  finds 
a  field  for  its  operations  practically  unoccupied. 
There  are  no  ancient  institutions  which  there  is 
risk  of  supplanting.  The  variety  of  the  subject 
itself  is  such  that  there  is  little  danger  of  sinking 
into  a  uniform  and  mechanical  system.  What  is 
required  is  first  a  scientific,  well-thought-out  plan 
and  then  its  prompt  and  effective  execution.  A 
proper  provision  of  the  various  grades  and  types 
of  technological  instruction  should  be  organized 
in  every  place.  The  aim  of  each  institution 
should  be  clear;  and  the  intellectual  equipment 
essential  for  admission  to  each  should  be  laid 
down  and  enforced. 

The  progress  made  under  such  a  system  would 
at  first  be  slow ;  the  number  of  students  would  be 
few  until  improvements  in  our  systems  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  instruction  afforded  more 
abundant  material  on  which  to  work;  but  our 
foundation  would  be  on  a  rock,  and  every  addition 
we  were  able  to  make  would  be  permanent,  and 
contribute  to  the  final  completion  of  the  edifice. 


The     Supernatural     in      India 

By  S.  Eardley-Wilmot 


It  had  been  my  fate  to  wander  for  many  years 
in  the  jungles  and  waste  places  of  Northern  India 
where  also  the  *'fakir,"  or  religious  mendicant, 
resorts  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  perhaps  to  pass  years  in  silent  introspection. 
My  life  was  spent  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  a 
forest  officer,  and  in  hunting  big  game ;  his  in  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh  with  a  view  to  rising 
to  a  higher  plane  of  existence;  and  I  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  respect  for  one  who, 
unarmed  and  alone,  could  complacently  camp  out 
in  forests  infested  with  wild  beasts,  trusting  to 
his' divinities  for  his  life  and  to  the  rare  passer- 
by for  his  subsistence.  I  had  long  known  that 
some  of  these  wanderers  claimed  the  power  of 
calling  to  a  given  spot  any  of  the  denizens  of  the 
jungle,  but  I  had  never  put  their  powers  to  the 
test,  for  they  invariably  insisted  on  extorting  a 
promise  that  the  animal  should  not  suffer  for  its 
obedience. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  in  the  month  of  April 
some  fifteen  years  ago  to  meet  with  an  individual 
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who  undoubtedly  possessed  a  certain  power  over 
the  wild  animals  in  his  vicinity,  and  who  did  not 
scruple  to  use  it  to  his  own  profit.  I  had  organ- 
ized a  small  shooting  party  into  Nepal  in  that 
year.  We  did  not  expect  much  sport  in  that  land 
of  swamp  and  forest;  we  anticipated  a  week's 
tour  in  a  new  country  with  a  little  shooting  to 
enliven  the  marches;  and  crossing  the  border  we 
encamped  near  a  village  about  eight  miles  in 
Nepal.  My  orderlies  visited  the  village  and  re- 
turned with  the  usual  news  that  the  villagers 
knew  of  no  tigers '  in  the  vicinity ;  they  added, 
however,  that  they  had  discovered  an  old  man 
who  made  his  living  by  selling  charms  to  protect 
the  cattle  against  any  tiger  they  might  chance 
to  meet  in  their  pasture  grounds.  The  two  state- 
ments did  not  agree,  but  I  knew  that  the  vil- 
lagers would  give  no  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  a  tiger,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they 
believed  that  the  tiger  would  learn  their  treach- 
ery, and  make  matters  extremely  disagreeable  in 
the  future;  whilst,  secondly,  they  did  not  desire 
any  strangers  to  camp  near  their  village. 
The  charm  vender  readily  appeared  when  sent 
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for,  and  proved  to  be  a  wizened,  emaciated,  feeble 
old  person  who  made  no  promises  save  that  he 
would  join  the  hunt  on  the  morrow,  and  asked 
for  nothing  but  a  goat  and  a  bottle  of  rum  to 
sacrifice  to  his  deities.  Both  these  delicacies 
were  supplied;  I  am  unaware  how  he  disposed 
of  them,  but  next  morning  his  bleary  eyes  and 
shaking  hand  were  evidences  of  a  night  passed 
in  vigils,  either  festive  or  prayerful.  He  first 
begged  to  be  placed  on  the  largest  elephant,  as  he 
remarked  that  the  tigers  would  specially  resent 
his  appearance  as  their  enemy,  and  next  drawing 
from  his  girdle  a  small  copper  bell  he  suspended 
it  tinkling  from  finger  to  thumb,  muttering  at 
the  same  time  some  unintelligible  sentences;  then 
after  apparently  receiving  whispered  instructions 
he  silently  led  the  way  through  the  forest,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sportsmen,  whose  feelings  varied 
between  shamefacedness  and  contempt. 

I  must  explain  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  forest  has  already  been  devastated  by  jungle 
fires,  and  only  here  and  there  are  patches  of  un- 
burnt  grass  left  either  by  accident  or  on  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  locality.  As  a  male  tiger 
stands  some  three  and  a  half  feet  high  and 
weighs  about  six  hundred  pounds,  I  was  both 
astonished  and  angry  when  the  tiger  charmer 
stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  small  patch  of  grass 
which  might  have  concealed  a  pig  or  deer,  but 
certainly  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford  suitable 
cover  for  a  tiger.  When  I  represented  this  to 
the  old  man  he  merely  replied:  "The  tiger  is 
there,"  and  we,  traversing  the  grass,  passed  out 
on  the  other  side  without  discovering  any  living 
creature.  We  again  appealed  to  our  leader  to 
cease  his  fooling  and  take  us  to  a  more  suitable 
spot,  but  were  met  by  the  same  stolid  reply. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try  again, 
and  this  time  we  discovered  an  immense  tiger 
lying  crouched  between,  two  elephants.  He  arose 
on  being  discovered,  and  walked  slowly  in  front 
of  the  howdah  to  the  edge  of  the  patch  of  grass, 
there  turning  in  a  dazed  way,  he  calmly  regarded 
us,  and  fell  at  once  with  a  bullet  behind  the 
shoulder.  The  extraordinary  behavior  of  this 
tiger  impressed  me  more  as  a  sportsman  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  old  man;  but  we 
acknowledged  that  the  incident  was  in  every  way 
uncanny.  It  was  yet  early  in  the  day  and,  the 
bell  again  sounding,  we  were  led  in  a  bee  line 
to  another  tiger,  which  suffered  itself  to  be 
slaughtered  in  a  similar  manner.  In  five  days 
we  bagged  six  tigers,  and  only  desisted  because 
the  old  man  explained  that  if  we  killed  all  the 
tigers  his  trade  in  charms  would  be  ruined. 

The  effects  of  the  cyclone  in  September,  1880, 
penetrated    far   into   the    Himalayas;    for   three 


days,  at  an  elevation  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  we, 
a  few  natives  and  myself,  lived  in  peril  of  our 
lives  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  sleet  and  snow, 
hearing  the  thunder  of  landslips  and  avalanches 
around  us  and  deafened  by  the  furious  rush  of 
water  in  the  valley  below.  To  light  a  fire  was 
impossible;  we  waited  wearily  for  annihilation, 
and  subsisted  on  what  tinned  meat  we  still  pos- 
sessed at  the  conclusion  of  a  hunting  trip.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  skies  cleared,  and  we  eagerly 
scanned  the  opposite  hillside,  to  ascertain  if  the 
village  was  still  standing.  As  the  sun  broke 
through  the  heavy  banks  of  clouds  we  saw  some 
forlorn  individuals  on  their  house  roofs,  appar- 
ently similarly  engaged,  and  my  companions  at 
once  opened  a  conversation  with  them,  in  spite  of 
the  distance,  which  could  not  be  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
river  which  flowed  between  almost  drowned  our 
voices  when  in  conversation  with  each  other. 
There  was  no  apparent  effort  on  our  side,  and  no 
reply  was  intelligible  to  my  untrained  ear.  Yet 
we  asked  for  assistance,  and  we  received  it  when, 
a  few  days  later,  the  water  had  subsided 
sufficiently  to  permit  a  chain  of  fifteen  strong  men 
to  ford  the  river  and  rescue  us  from  starvation. 

When  one  lives  amongst  a  people  who  are  ab- 
solutely convinced  of  the  existence  of  ghosts  and 
the  bodily  presence  of  evil  spirits ;  when  one  finds 
as  a  matter  of  daily  routine  offerings  displayed 
for  the  one  and  dwelling-places  erected  for  the 
other,  one  wishes  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  one's 
neighbors,  and  to  learn  the  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them.  Up  to  the  present  time  men  and 
animals  are  "overlooked"  in  India,  and  it  is  un- 
lucky to  compliment  your  native  friend  on  his 
personal  appearance,  on  the  beauty  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  on  the  superiority  of  his  cattle ;  for  it  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  by  so  doing  you  may  injure 
that  which  has  excited  your  admiration.  What 
we  call  coincidence,  the  native  considers  result; 
he  is  content  to  communicate  disease  or  trouble 
to  man  or  beast  in  the  belief  that  it  will  leave  his 
household,  if,  by  exposing  food  or  coin  on  the 
highway  he  can  tempt  the  ignorant  or  unwary 
to  accept  it;  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  thousand 
unlucky  acts,  dates  or  marks,  and  he  exhibits  a 
childish  dread  of  unusual  sights  or  sounds  after 
sunset. 

We  find,  in  old-fashioned  houses  still  standing 
as  evidence  of  the  first  attempts  of  white  men 
to  establish  home  comforts,  belated  ghosts  ap- 
pearing in  proof  of  long- forgotten  tragedies. 
Such  an  ancient  building  was  occupied  by  C,  a 
Government  official  holding  a  high  appointment, 
and  moreover  a  student  with  a  well-balanced 
mind.    To  him  appeared  one  day  as  he  sat  at  his 
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writing-table  a  pair  of  twinkling  feet  that  whirled 
round  the  room  in  a  giddy  dance.  No  sane  per- 
son could  resist  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at  such 
a  sight;  in  C/s  case  great  interest  was  also 
aroused,  and  after  careful  scrutiny  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  feet  were  those  of  a  native 
dancing-girl.  The  next  step  was  to  convince 
himself  that  this  was  no  hallucination,  and  he 
called  for  his  native  servant  and  watched  the 
man's  demeanor  when  he  entered  the  room.  Sur- 
prise was  succeeded  by  horror  on  the  man's  face, 
and  he  flung  up  his  arms,  shrieking  that  he  had 
seen  the  dancing-girl  and  must  die.  Which  he 
did  next  day. 

I  have  twice  lived  in  haunted  houses  and  twice 
pitched  my  camp  on  the  site  occupied  by  a  spirit. 
My  first  haunted  house  was  in  a  small  hill  station, 
and  the  haunt  consisted  in  the  perambulation  of 
the  stone  flagged  veranda  by  heavy  footsteps. 
I  was  indignant  when  I  heard  some  one  walking 
in  the  veranda  at  night,  some  one  who  would  not 
reply  to  my  challenge ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  was 
investigating  matters  with  a  lantern,  thinking 
chiefly  of  burglars,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
house  flashed  into  my  mind.  I  felt  certain  then 
that  I  should  meet  that  ghost.  I  spent  hours  in 
waylaying  the  footsteps;  I  concealed  myself  in 
sight  of  the  veranda  in  and  outside  the  house; 


I  spread  floUr  on  the  flags  to  obtain  the  imprint 
of  his  footsteps,  but  all  in  vain ;  I  discovered  noth- 
ing, the  walking  continued,  and  my  servants 
would  only  enter  the  house  after  nightfall  by  the 
backdoor.  That  these  footfalls  were  not  caused 
by  human  agency  both  the  natives  and  I  were 
agreed;  and  no  explanation  of  them  has  yet  been 
offered. 

My  second  haunted  house  was  in  a  deserted  vil- 
lage in  a  dense  forest.  I  desired  to  utilize  it  as  a 
shDotin^-box  in  the  winter,  or  a  protection 
against  the  heat  of  the  summer  months.  But  I 
reckoned  without  my  host,  for  each  night  was  a 
time  of  danger  and  unrest  on  account  of  the  vol- 
leys of  stones  which  descended  from  all  sides. 
This  I  was  aware  was  a  favorite  trick  of  the 
Hindustani  servant  to  express  disapproval  of  his 
master's  actions  or  surroundings,  but  I  took  the 
precaution  to  have  all  my  servants  in  the  house 
at  night,  whilst  I  knew  that  no  villagers  would 
dare  to  cross  the  forest  at  that  hour  to  play  a 
trick  on  an  official.  Moreover  the  uneasiness  of 
my  servants  acquitted  them  of  all  connivance  in 
the  matter,  and  I  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
verdict  that  my  presence  was  distasteful  to  the 
shadowy  tenant,  and  to  leave  him  in  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  his  own,  lest  he  should  proceed  to 
further  violence. 
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The  African  Lion F.  C,  Seiona New  York  Herald 

When,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Europeans  first  settled  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  lion's  roar  was  probably  to  be 
heard  almost  nightly  on  the  slopes  of  Table 
Mountain,  since  a  quaint  entry  in  the  diary  of 
Van  Riebeck,  the  first  Dutch  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  runs  thus:  "This  night  the  lions  roared 
as  if  they  would  take  the  fort  by  storm" — the 
said  fort  being  situated  on  the  site  of  the  city 
now  known  as  Cape  Town.  At  that  date  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  excepting  in  the  waterless 
deserts  and  the  dense  equatorial  forests,  lions 
roamed  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  continent  of 
Africa,  from  Cape  Agulhas  to  the  very  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  nor  was  their  range  very 
seriously  curtailed  until  the  spread  of  European 
settlements  in  North  and  South  Africa  and  the 
acquisition  of  firearms  by  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  many  parts  of  the  country,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  steadily  de- 
nuded large  areas  of  all  wild  game. 

As  the  game  vanished  the  lions  disappeared, 
too;  for,  although  at  first  they  preyed  to  a  large 


extent  on  the  domestic  flocks  and  herds  which 
gradually  replaced  the  wild  denizens  of  nature, 
otherwise  they  would  have  become  so  numerous 
in  the  sparsely  inhabited  or  altogether  uninhabited 
parts  of  Africa  that  they  would  first  have  exter- 
minated all  the  game  on  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  prey  and  would  then  have  had  to  starve 
or  to  have  eaten  one  another. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  has  never  been 
known  to  occur;  and  whenever  Europeans  have 
entered  a  previously  unexplored  and  uninhabited 
tract  of  country  in  Africa,  and  have  found  it 
teenjing  with  buffaloes,  zebras  and  antelopes,  they 
have  always  found  lions  in  such  districts  very 
plentiful  indeed,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as 
to  diminish  seriously  the  abundance  of.  the  once 
uninhabited  plains;  this  practise  brought  them 
into  conflict  with  the  white  colonists  or  native 
herdsmen,  armed  with  weapons  of  precision,  be- 
fore whom  they  rapidly  succumbed. 

To-day  lions  are  still  to  be  found  wherever 
game  exists  in  any  quantity,  and  their  numbers 
will  be  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  wild  animals 
on  which  they  prey.     The  indefinite  increase  of 
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lions  must  have  been  checked  by  some  unknown 
law  of  game  upon  which  they  depended  for  food. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  increase  of  a 
herd  of  herbivorous  animals  would  be  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  the  food  supply  available,  as 
well  as  constantly  checked  by  the  attacks  of  the 
large  carnivora,  such  as  lions,  leopards,  cheetahs, 
heyenas  and  wild  dogs ;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  comprehend  what  has  kept  within  bounds  the 
inordinate  increase  of  lions  and  other  carnivorous 
animals  in  countries  where  for  ages  past  they 
have  had  an  abundant  food  supply,  and  at  the 
same  time,  having  been  almost  entirely  unmolested 
by  human  beings,  have  had  no  enemies.  Perhaps 
such  a  state  of  things  does  not  exist  at  the  present 
day,  but  there  are  many  parts  of  Africa  where 
such  conditions  have  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial up  to  within  quite  recent  years. 

Since  lions  were  once  to  be  found  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa, 
it  is  self-evident  that  these  animals  are  able  to 
acconmiodate  themselves  to  great  variations  of 
climate  and  surroundings,  and  I  myself  have  met 
with  them  close  to  the  sea,  in  the  hot  and  sultry 
coast  lands  of  Southeast  Africa,  on  the  high 
plateau  of  Mashonaland,  where  at  an  altitude  of 
six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  the  winter  nights 
are  cold  and  frosty;  among  the  stony  hills  to  the 
east  of  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  and  in 
the  swamps  of  the  Chobi. 

The  eyes  of  the  menagerie  lion  look  brown 
and  usually  sleepy,  while  those  of  the  wild  animal 
are  yellow  and  extraordinarily  luminous,  even 
after  death.  When  wounded  and  standing  at  bay, 
with  head  held  low  between  his  shoulders,  growl- 
ing hoarsely  and  with  twitching  tail,  even  if  he 
is  not  near  enough  to  be  observed  very  closely, 
a  lion  looks  a  very  savage  and  dangerous  ani- 
mal; but  should  he  be  wounded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  admit  of  a  near  approach — perhaps  by  a 
shot  that  has  paralyzed  his-  hindquarters — his 
flaming  eyes  will  seem  to  throw  out  sparks  of 
living  fire. 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  little  or  no  dan- 
ger in  meeting  a  lion  or  lions  in  the  daytime. 
Even  in  parts  of  the  country  w-here  firearms 
are  unknown,  and  where  the  natives  seldom  or 
never  interfere  with  them,  these  animals  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  fear  of  man,  and  even  when 
encountered  at  the  carcass  of  an  animal  freshly 
killed,  and  at  a  time  when  they  may  be  supposed 
to  be  hungry,  they  will  almost  invariably  retreat 
before  the  unwelcome  presence,  sometimes  slowly 
and  sulkily,  but  in  districts  where  much  hunting^ 
with  firearms  has  been  going  on,  at  a  very  rapid 
pace. 

However,  I  have  known  of  two  cases  of  Eu- 


ropeans mounted  on  horseback  having  been  at- 
tacked by  lions  in  broad  daylight,  and  Dr.  Living- 
stone mentions  a  third.  In  one. of  the  instances 
which  came  within  my  own  knowledge  a  lion 
sprang  at  a  Boer  hunter  as  he  was  riding  slowly 
along,  carrying  an  elephant  gun  in  his  right  hand 
and  followed  by  a  string  of  natives  on  foot.  The 
lion  attacked  from  the  left  side,  and  with  its  right 
paw  seized  my  friend  from  behind  by  the  right 
side  of  his  face  and  neck,  inflicting  deep  gashes 
with  its  sharp  claws,  one  of  which  cut  right 
through  his  cheek  and  tore  out  one  of  his  teeth. 
My  friend  was  pulled  from  his  horse,  but  clutch- 
ing the  loosely  girthed  saddle  tightly  with  his 
knees,  it  twisted  round  under  the  horse's  belly 
before  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing up  its  success,  the  lion,  probably  scared  by 
the  shouting  of  the  Kaffirs,  trotted  away  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  turned  and  stood  looking 
at  the  dismounted  Hunter,  who,  never  having 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  immediately  shot  it 
dead  with  his  heavy  old  muzzle-loading  elephant 
gun. 

When  lions  grow  old  they  are  always  liable  to 
become  man-eaters.  Finding  their  strength  fail- 
ing them  and  being  no  longer  able  to  hunt  and 
pull  down  large  antelopes  or  zebras,  they  are 
driven  by  hunger  to  killing  small  animals,  such  as 
porcupines,  and  even  tortoises;  or  they  may  visit 
a  native  village  and  catch  a  goat  or  kill  a  child 
or  woman  going  for  water ;  and,  finding  a  human 
being  a  very  easy  animal  to  catch  and  kill,  an  old 
lion  which  has  once  tasted  human  flesh  will,  in 
all  probability,  continue  to  be  a  man-eater  until 
he  is  killed. 

On  this  subject,  in  his  Missionary  Travels,  Dr. 
Livingstone  says:  "A  man-eater  is  invariably  an 
old  lion,  and  when  he  overcomes  his  fear  of  man 
so  far  as  to  come  to  the  village  for  goats  the 
people  remark,  'His  teeth  are  worn;  he  will  soon 
kill  men.'  They  at  once  acknowledge  the  neces- 
sity of  instant  action,  and  turn  out  to  kill  him." 
It  is  the  promptness  with  which  measures  are 
taken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  of  South- 
ern Africa  to  put  an  end  to  any  lion  which  may 
take  to  eating  men  that  prevents  these  animals, 
as  a  rule,  from  becoming  the  formidable  pests 
which  man-eating  tigers  appear  to  be  in  parts  of 
India. 


Railroad  in  Lion's  Den Providence  Journal 

The  king  of  beasts  has  played  havoc  with  the 
builders  of  the  Uganda  Railway  from  the  first, 
and  since  the  work  was  commenced  over  thirty 
men  have  been  killed  by  these  animals,  to  say 
notliing  of  those  injured.  Two  lions  in  particular 
bagc^cd   so  many   victims   that   at  one   time   the 
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whole  construction  force  "struck''  work  until  the 
pair  of  man-eaters  were  killed  off.  This  task  was 
taken  in  hand  by  two  of  the  engineers,  who  al- 
ready had  become  famed  for  their  prowess  as  lion 
slayers.  One  of  them  was  especially  eager  for 
the  fray,  his  favorite  servant  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  these  lions  only  a  few  days  before.  The 
beast  had  waylaid  the  servant  and  leaped  on 
him  from  behind,  completely  crushing  the  bones 
of  his  right  leg  and  gnawing  and  worrying  him  so 
fiercely  that  he  died  soon  afterward. 

A  few  days  later  one  of  the  officials  of  the  East 
African  Protectorate  and  a  soldier  were  walking 
along  the  line  when  suddenly  a  lion  pounced  on 
them  from  the  brush  beside  the .  track.  The 
officer  hastily  ducked  and  escaped  with  an  ugly 
scratch,  but  while  he  was  making  his  escape 
the  beast  killed  the  soldier  outright.  It  was  after 
this  that  the  two  hunters  vowed  vengeance,  and 
after  lying  in  ambush  for  several  nights  they 
bagged  both  the  beasts. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Ryall,  an  official 
of  the  railroad,  was  attacked  by  a  lion  that  en- 
tered the  compartment  in  a  sidetracked  railroad 
carriage  where  the  official  was  sleeping,  and  in 
spite  of  his  cries  and  struggles,  carried  him  off 
bodily  into  the  jungle  and  there  devoured  him. 
A  few  nights  later,  while  the  excitement  at  the 
station  where  this  happened  was  at  its  height, 
the  cause  of  it  returned,  jumped  upon  the  roof 
of  the  station,  where  the  railway  hands  were 
sleeping,  and  tried  to  get  in  by  tearing  off  the 
corrugated  iron  sheets.  During  the  night  his 
roars  of  baffled  rage  could  be  heard  only  too 
plainly  by  the  scared  inmates,  and  in  the  morning 
the  roof  was  wet  with  the  blood  from  the  animal's 
paws.  Finding  his  efforts  there  fruitless,  Leo 
had  crouched  for  the  rest  of  the  night  close  out- 
side the  station  door,  where  he  occupied  himself 
by  gnawing  into  small  pieces  the  station's  whole 
stock  of  red  and  green  signal   flags. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  still  another 
lion,  not  satisfied  with  hunting  along  the  railroad, 
boarded  one  of  the  trains.  The  train  in  question 
had  been  held  up  at  the  station  over  nic^ht,  and 
soon  after  the  train  hands  were  sent  down  to 
get  it  ready  to  go  on,  yells  of  unmistakable  terror 
were  heard,  and  several  of  the  white  men  hastily 
snatched  their  guns  and  started  to  tlie  rescue. 
They  found  the  hands  drawn  up  in  a  little  trem- 
bling crowd  staring  at  a  majestic-looking  lion, 
who  squatted  calmly  on  the  rear  platform  of  one 
of  the  cars,  and  was  growling  ominously.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  tackle  all  comers,  guns  or 
no  guns,  but  the  white  men  fired  quick  and  true. 

It  was  on  this  line  of  railway,  too.  that  one  of 
the  most  awful  adventures  with  a  lion  that  ever 


happened  in  Africa  took  place.  Five  native  labor- 
ers had  deserted,  and,  taking  their  guns  with 
them,  started  back  toward  the  coast.  One  night, 
while  sleeping  under  a  tree,  they  were  set  upon 
by  several  lions  and  promptly  made  the  best  of 
their  way  up  into  the  low  hanging  branches.  Ac- 
cordingly the  lions  sat  themselves  down  under  the 
tree  and  waited  patiently  until  one  by  one  the 
miserable  men  above,  exhausted  or  discouraged  by 
weakness  and  hunger,  let  go  their  hold  and  fell 
to  the  ground,  there  to  be  torn  to  pieces  and 
eaten.  One  man  only  was  able  to  stick  it  out 
until  the  lions  grew  tired  of  waiting. 


An  African  Zoo Spectator  CLondon") 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  proposes  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  asked  to  sanction  the  reservation  of 
a  tract  of  extraordinary  natural  game  country, 
through  which  he  has  just  passed,  as  a  national 
park  and  game  preserve,  or  rather  a  wild  "Zoo" 
for  future  generations.  The  idea  would  pass 
into  fact,  if  he  were  dealing  with  Congress  in 
America,  before  the  session  was  over.  Here,  too, 
public  opinion  has  grown  very  fast  on  questions 
of  this  kind,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Colonial  Office  will  say  "Yes"  at  once,  before 
it  is  too  late.  Instead  of  being  in  an  inaccessible 
part  of  the  Dark  Continent,  the  border  of  the  pro- 
posed wild  African  "Zoo"  lies  within  two  days' 
march  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  just  where  it  be- 
gins to  descend  from  the  Mao  escarpment  into 
the  great  valley  in  which  Lake  Victoria  rises. 
Thence  it  runs  north  and  east  on  elevated  plains, 
from  the  rim  of  which  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  astonishing  scenery  that  the  world  has  to 
show  lies  spread  before  the  eyes  in  what  seems 
a  limitless  panorama.  The  splendid  photographs 
of  these  scenes,  taken  for  the  Uganda  Railway 
Committee,  and  now  stored  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
are  like  nothing  so  much  as  ^lartin's  famous  pic- 
tures of  the  plains  of  heaven.  The  similitude  has 
struck  both  those  who  have  seen  the  pictures  here 
and  those  who  have  just  returned  from  similar 
ground  in  Central  Africa.  The  nearest  point  on 
the  railway,  our  Imperial  line  which  crosses  the 
celestial  plains,  is  Eldoma  Ravine  Station,  and 
the  country,  the  site  of  the  proposed  reserve,  is 
partly  open,  lightly-wooded  plain,  partly  dense 
forest  (in  which  the  new  beast,  the  okapi,  was 
found),  and  well- watered  by  the  heads  of  rivers. 
It  is  ready  stocked  with  animals  to  a  degree  which 
astonished  even  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  used  as  he  is 
to  the  herds  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  railway.  In 
an  interview  with  Reuters  correspondent,  cor- 
roborated subsequently  by  his  own  remarks  to  the 
Zooloj^ical  Society  on  Tuesday,  he  stated  that 
near  Mount  Elgon  he  passed  through  the  most 
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extraordinary  quantity  of  big  game  that  he  had 
ever  seen  in  Tropical  Africa.  The  country  is 
uninhabited,  and  no  one  need  fear  that  we  are 
dispossessing  the  aborigines  if  we  take  it  over 
as  a  National  Trust.  The  natives  succeeded  in 
killing  each  other  off  so  effectually  that  there 
is  none  left.  One  result  has  been  to  induce 
the  animals  to  lay  aside  all  fear  of  man  as  a 
natural  enemy.  They  were  as  tame  as  deer  in 
an  English  park.  "My  expedition,"  says  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  "passed  through  herds  of  ele- 
phants, and  was  continually  putting  up  rhinoceros, 
singly  and  in  pairs.  We  could  really  be  said  to 
have  been  escorted  for  stretches  of  several  miles 
by  zebras  and  antelopes  that  would  approach 
within  ten  yards.  Lions  were  constantly  met 
with,  but  were  so  hard  at  work  on  zebra  and 
hartbeest  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
caravan."  This  wonderful  land  is  only  frve  hun- 
dred miles  by  rail  from  Mombasa,  whence  any 
one  can  travel  first-class  for  three  pence  per  mile, 
and  enjoy  the  use  of  a  sleeping-car. 


tnto  the  Llon'9  Maunta  by  Ran Metu  YorkPns* 

The  stories  that  have  come  out  of  East  Africa 
lately  about  big  game,  and  the  ease  of  entering 
the  sporting  paradise  owing  to  the  practical  com- 
pletion of  the  Mombasa- Victoria  Nyanza  line, 
better  known  as  the  Uganda  Railroad,  have  so 
inflamed  the  minds  of  sportsmen  throughout  the 
world  that  parties  are  being  made  up  to  go  lion- 
shooting  very  much  as  parties  might  have  been 
made  up  last  year  to  go  duck  hunting  or  grouse 
hunting. 

Uganda  Land  already  has  experienced  a  real 
"rush"  of  tourists  and  hunters,  who  have  dropped 
in  casually  to  pot  a  lion  or  an  elephant.  It  actual- 
ly is  possible  for  a  man  to  leave  New  York  and 
within  five  weeks  find  himself  in  a  country  that, 
so  far  as  animal  life  is  concerned,  is  to-day  as  the 
Garden  of  Eden  must  have  appeared.  With  the 
memory  of  skyscrapers  scarcely  out  of  his  mind, 
with  the  din  of  trolley  cars  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  he  can  see  immense  troops  of  elephants 
feeding,  droves  of  zebras,  gazelles  and  antelopes 
galloping  everywhere,  and  enough  lions  to 
satisfy  the  most  inveterate  lion-hunter  that  ever 
lived. 

This  facility  of  access  already  has  tempted 
many  men  who  had  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what 
was  needed  in  Uganda.  The  result  is  that  the 
officials  of  the  Protectorate  have  had  to  head 
a  number  of  relief  expeditions  to  rescue  hunters 
and  amateur  explorers  who  tried  to  pierce  Central 
Africa  with  a  pocket  camera  and  a  sandwich  for 
outfit.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  said  in  his  message 
to  the  Government  that  there  hardly  was  a  day 


when  some  distressed  individual  did  not  demand 
either  money  or  provisions. 

But  well  organized  expeditions  are  on  the  way 
now,  and  more  are  being  formed,  particularly  in 
London  and  in  Vienna,  the  two  great  European 
sporting  centers.  Several  members  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family,  always  noted  for  its  love  of  adven- 
ture in  strange  countries,  are  preparing  to  go  into 
Somali  and  Uganda  Land  with  Hungarian  noble- 
men who  have  been  there,  and  whose  tales  and 
trophies  have  set  all  Austria  to  envying  them. 

Even  a  "Baedeker"  guide  has  been  published 
to  teach  sportsmen  tourists  how  to  go,  and  what 
to  carry  with  them.  It  is  a  little  handbook  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Swayne  of  the  British  Army.  He 
has  traveled  much  in  Somali  Land  and  East  and 
Central  Africa  generally,  and  he  tells  just  what 
weapons  to  take,  how  much  ammunition,  what 
clothing  to  carry  and  how  to  reach  the  best  spots 
for  the  various  kinds  of  game.  A  vital  feature 
of  this  unique  "Baedeker"  is  in  its  hints  on  how 
much  to  pay  for  a  caravan.  For,  despite  the  rail- 
road, the  time  has  not  yet  come  in  Uganda  or 
Somali  Land  when  a  tourist  can  stroll  calmly 
forth  with  nothing  except  a  toothbrush  and  an 
umbrella  and  spend  a  few  weeks  in  solitude.  He 
needs  shikaris  (the  native  huntsmen),  trailers 
and  drivers,  camels  and  horses,  armed  escorts 
and  a  retinue  of  servants.  So,  although  even  an 
ordinarily  prosperous  person  could  easily  find 
the  time  necessary  to  take  a  little  run  abroad  and 
bag  a  lion  or  two  now,  the  money  required  still 
is  a  little  greater  than  most  wage-earners  will 
find  it  convenient  to  spend  off-hand. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  is  needed,  there  is  the 
experience  of  Count  Joseph  Potocki,  whose  ad- 
ventures have  incited  all  the  bloods  of  Austria 
to  visit  his  hunting  grounds.  He  started  for 
East  Africa  with  two  Polish  friends,  Count 
Thomas  Zamoiski  and  Johann  Grudzinski.  The 
party  had  made  arrangements  with  a  famous 
Somali  head  moman  Alikhar  of  Berbera,  and  he 
met  them  at  Aden.  Alikhar,  who  has  guided 
many  of  the  best  known  of  the  modern  explorers, 
possesses  entire  command  of  English  and  is  a 
man  of  unquestioned  courage  and  uncommon 
executive  ability.  Arrived  at  Berbera  the  three 
hunters  found  the  following  little  army  that  had 
been  gathered  to  help  them  kill  a  few  beasts: 
Fifty  camels,  in  four  separate  troops,  one  troop 
being  loaded  with  the  water  supply,  another  with 
provisions,  the  third  with  tents  and  other  camp 
equipage,  and  the  fourth  with  the  personal  be- 
loneings  of  the  hunters.  Then  there  was  a  trooo 
of  horses,  and  finally  a  big  flock  of  sheep.  The 
latter  were  to  serve  as  food  for  the  men  on  the 
road.     Of  men  there  were  almost  seventy-five. 
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There  was  a  camel  driver  for  every  pair  of 
camels.  There  were  twenty-five  beaters,  a  boy 
for  each  horse,  a  horde  of  servants,  six  shikaris,  a 
cook,  a  shepherdess,  Alikhar  and  his  assistant. 

This  caravan  was  not  unusually  large.  It  is 
the  ordinary  cavalcade  which  hunters  must  ex- 
pect to  pay  for  when  they  try  to  enter  the  big 
game  country.  Its  composition  is  prescribed  part- 
ly by  British  law  and  partly  by  native  law.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  Somali  hunters  to  go  out  into 
the  jungle  unless  the  caravans  are  made  up  just 
as  they  think  they  should  be.  Each  of  the  men 
in  the  cavalcade  must  be  armed  with  a  shield  and 
two  spears.  In  addition  the  caravan  must  be 
guarded  by  a  certain  number  of  men  with  Snider 
rifles,  and  if  the  explorer  cannot  find  men  who 
have  firearms  he  must  provide  the  weapons  him- 
self, for  the  British  Consul  will  issue  no  permit 
to  enter  the  interior  unless  the  armed  guards  is 
in  evidence.  Under  the  regulations,  the  rifles 
must  be  kept  loaded  always,  and  the  escort  must 
be  ready  for  fighting  day  and  night. 

The  first  lion  to  be  killed  nearly  cost  the  Count's 
life.  He  was  a  huge  fellow  and  appeared  with 
his  mate  outside  of  the  camp  before  dawn.  As  is 
done  always,  the  men  had  surrounded  the  camp- 
ing place  with  a  rude  fence  of  thorny  aloe 
branches,  losely  interwoven,  in  order  to  form  at 
least  a  slight  guard  against  attack  from  the 
greater  carnivora.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Potocki  and  his  two  friends  awoke  to  find  the 
camp  in  a  panic.  High  over  all  the  noises  made 
by  man,  camels,  horses  and  sheep  sounded  the 
roar  of  a  lion.  He  was  just  outside  of  the  camp 
and  had  sprung  on  an  ass.  Alikhar  rushed  into 
Potocki's  camp  and  cried :  "Up,  up,  master  I  Two 
lions  are  killing  the  ass  I" 

Led  by  the  native,  Potocki  felt  his  way  through 
the  night  until  they  reached  the  fence.  The  dying 
ass  was  kicking  the  thorny  twigs  convulsively. 
Two  lions  sat  over  him.  One  was  biting  deep 
into  the  neck,  the  other  was  tearing  the  flank. 
But  it  was  so  dark  that  the  hunters  could  not 
see  anything  in  the  outer  gloom.  For  one  fleet- 
ing instant  Potocki  saw  the  head  of  one  lion  as 
he  rose  to  look  at  the  men,  but  he  cowered  again 
at  once  and  resumed  his  meal.  The  noise  in  the 
camp  continued  and  suddenly  the  watchers  failed 
any  longer  to  hear  the  muttering  of  the  two  beasts. 
Evidently  they  had  crept  away  quietly.  So 
the  tents  were  sought  again.  But  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  a  shikari  brought  the  news  that  one 
of  the  lions  had  returned. 

Potocki  loaded  his  heaviest  rifle  carefully  and 
crept  to  the  fence.  He  was  separated  from  his 
quarry  only  by  a  few  thin  twigs,  and  could  see  the 
black  silhouette  of  the  creature  plainly.    The  lion 


was  staring  at  him,  and  he  fired  point  blank.  The 
beast  turned  and  galloped  off.  After  a  while  the 
watchers  heard  him  stop  and  groan  and  moan  and 
whine.  *The  lion  is  dead  I"  sounded  through  all 
camp,  and  the  Somali  huntsmen  clapped  Potocki 
on  the  shoulders. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  that  night.  With  the 
first  dawn  the  party  started  out  after  the  quarry. 
He  was  not  found  dead,  however,  as  had  been 
expected,  but  had  managed  to  get  away.  Still, 
the  blood  along  his  path  made  a  trail  that  could 
not  be  missed,  and  here  and  there  could  be  seen 
pools  that  showed  that  the  lion  had  been  lying 
there  for  a  rest.  His  track  made  it  evident  that 
either  the  left  shoulder  blade  or  the  leg  was  badly 
injured,  for  the  left  forepaw  dragged.  Alongside 
of  the  wounded  beast's  trail  was  a  smaller  one, 
apparently  that  of  the  lioness. 

At  last  the  shikaris  found  a  spot  where  the 
blood  was  entirely  fresh.  The  trail  of  the  lioness 
separated  there  from  that  of  the  wounded  animal, 
and  Potocki,  with  his  express  rifle  over  his  shoul- 
der, stooped  to  examine  it.  At  that  moment  the 
wounded  lion  leaped  out  of  the  bushes  and 
charged  him.  The  Count  sprang  to  one  side  and 
pulled  hi5  gun  up,  but  he  could  not  have  escaped 
had  not  Alikhar  thrown  himself  directly  in  the 
beast's  path.  Covering  himself  with  his  shieid, 
he  dashed  at  the  lion.  The  tough  piece  of 
rhinoceros  hide  caught  up  the  blows  from  the 
mighty,  spreading  claws,  and  as  the  lion  rose  in  a 
leap,  the  brave  Somali  thrust  his  broad  spear 
crosswise  into  the  wide  open  jaws. 

The  lion  fell  on  the  hunter,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
all  were  over.  Potocki  took  a  desperate  chance, 
and  fired  at  the  rolling  mass.  Instantly  the  brute 
left  the  prostrate  Somali  and  sprang  at  Zamoiski, 
who  stepped  back  a  pace  and  fired  straight  at  the 
advancing  terror.  The  immense  bullet  struck  the 
lion  true  on  the  chest  and  bored  through  it.  He 
hurtled  over  in  the  middle  of  a  leap,  struck  head 
first  against  an  ant-hill  and  rolled  himself  into 
a  ball,  where  he  lay  dead,  not  more  than  ten 
paces  from  the  hunters. 

Alikhar  arose  and  stepped  forward.  To  the 
amazement  of  all,  he  had  not  sustained  the  slight- 
est injury,  although  the  lion  actually  had  been 
sitting  q;i  him  for  several  seconds.  It  appeared 
that  the  one  paw  of  the  animal  had  been  smashed 
by  the  shot  of  the  night  before,  so  that  it  was 
powerless.  With  the  other  claw  the  lion  had 
seized  the  waistband  of  the  Somali,  and  had 
torn  it  into  tiny  ribbons.  The  tough  rhinoceros 
hide  of  the  shield  was  furrowed  deeply  from 
claws  and  teeth,  but  it  had  not  given  way.  The 
steel  blade  of  the  spear  was  dented  and  bent 
where  the  great  cat  had  bitten  at  it. 
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The  Adoenturera Edwin  L  Sabin St.  Nicholas 

Ralph  and  Harry  and  Dick,  these  three, 
Resolved  to  travel  by  land  and  sea, 
And  Indians  fight,  and  tigers  slay, 
And  come  back  home  for  Christmas  Day! 


Ralph  made  ready  his  jack-knife  bright; 
Harry  his  bow  and  Chinese  kite; 
Dick  had  only  a  sword  of  wood. 
But  he  sharpened  it  up  as  best  he  could. 

They  planned  their  pockets  they  first  would  cram 
With  bread  and  butter,  and  lots  of  jam; 
And  meet  in  the  barn  at  two,  about — 
And  how  do  you  think  it  all  turned  out? 

Ralph  was  caught  at  the  gooseberry  jar; 
Harrv  was  sent  on  an  errand  far; 
And  Dick  (the  terrible  warlike  chap!) 
Fell  fast  asleep  in  his  mother's  lap! 

Dresa  Parade Brace  Baxter Youth's  Companion 

Captain  Great  Toe, 
Corporal  Little  Toe, 

baby  counts  his  men. 
Five  on  one  side,  five  on  tother  side, 

Five  and  five  make  ten! 


Up,  up,  Great  Toe! 
Up,  up,  Little  Toe! 

Baby  laughs  and  crows. 
All  the  men  come  marching  up, 
•  And  over  Baby  goes! 


Two  big  captains. 
Two  little  corporals, 

With  their  whole  brigade — 
For  Baby's  major-general. 

And  this  is  dress  parade! 

The  Log  of  the  Good  Ship  Nod Qeo.  W.  Stevens* 

The  log  of  the  good  ship  Nod  I  ween 
Is  the  fairest  log  I  know; 

It's  written  in  dew, 

On  the  misty  blue 
Of  pages  long  ago. 


Swung  in  a  golden  hammock  of  dreams, 
We  would  cruise  for  evermore; 

Brt  there  comes  a  day 

W^hen  she  sails  away, 
And  alas,  we  are  left  on  shore. 

Aye,  aye,  the  log  of  the  good  ship  Nod 
Is  the  fairest  log  I  know; 

It's  written  in  dew, 

On  a  misty  blue 
Of  pages  long  ago. 


Teasin', 


.J.  R.  Andrews Uppincotts 


Thar's  a  cradle  up  in  th'  attic  room, 

A  wee  little  thing  what  rocks. 
An'  they're  alius  tryin'  ter  make  me  b'lieve 

I  slept  onct  in  that  box! 
But  I  tell  'em,  w'en  they're  yarnin'  how 

'T  I  wuz  such  a  little  brat: 
"Oh,    no,    I    guess   yer   don't    fool    me — 

I  wasn't  no  kid  like  that." 

An'  then  they  got  some  clo'es — Gee  whiz! 

Long  skirts  an*  caps  an'  bibs, 
An*  shoes  what  look  like  leather  bags; 

An'    they   say   they  ain't   no   fibs 
W'en  they  tell  me   I  wore  those  things   onct; 

But  I  jes'  say;  "Oh,  scat!" 
I  dunno,  o'  course,  but  I'm  purty  shore 

I  wasn't  no  kid  like  that. 

But  th'   worstest   is   th'  photygraphs: 

Two  months,  three  months,  an'  five; 
Th'  awfullest  lookin'  they  could  find, 

Th'  humblest  kid  alive. 
An'  w'en  ma  shows  th'  boys  they  laugh 

Till   they  don't   know  whar  they're   at; 
But  I  tell  'em  ma's  jes'  teasin'  me — 

I  wasn't  no  kid  like  that. 

The  Little  Key Indianapolis  Sentinel 

"What  would  you  do,"  said  the  little  key. 
To  the  teak-wood  box,  "except  for  me?** 

The  teak-wood  box  gave  a  gentle  creak 
To  the  little  key:  but  it  did  not  speak. 
"I  believe,"  said  the  key.  "that  I  will  hide 
In  the  crack,  down  there  by  the  chimney-side. 


Only  the  eyes  of  a  child  may  read. 
And  only  a  child  may  go; 

The  mariner  bold 

Is  a  three  year  old, 
And  the  sailors  are  made  of  dough. 

The  town  of  Good-Nijjht  lies  far  astern, 
The  Island  of  Dreams  ahead, 

Tl^c  Hinnacle  liprht 

Is  a  fire  lly  hripht. 
And  the  cargo  is  gingerbread. 


*The  King  and  the  Harper. 


"Just  so  this  proud  old  box  may  see 

How  little  it's  worth  except  for' me." 

It  was  long,   long  afterward,   in   the   crack 

They  found  the  key,  and  they  brought  it  back. 

And  it  said,  as  it  chuckled  and  laughed  to  itself, 
"Now,  I'll  be  good  to  the, box  on  the  shelf." 

But  the  little  key  stopoed.  with  a  shiver  and  shock: 
For  there  was  a  bright  new  key  in  the  lock. 

And  the  old  box  said:    "I  am  sorry,  you  see, 
But  the  place  is  filled,  my  poor  little  key." 
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To  SantOM'Dumont JoahWink. 


.  Baltimore  American 


Santos-Dumont,  'most  every  day  we  see  a  cablegram 

Which  says  that  you  have  taken  flight  and  come  down  with  a  slam; 

You  shoot  into  the  azure  dome  which  reaches  overhead, 

And  ere  the  cheers  have  died  away,  lodge  in  an  onion  bed. 

Santos-Dumont,  there's  little  doubt  that  some  day  you  may  fly, 

For  you'll  be,  if  you're  good  enough,  an  angel  by-and-by. 

One  day  you  break  the  thingumbob  that  gears  the  jinglewhizz; 
Next  day  it  is  the  rollerfluke  that  gets  put  out  of  biz; 
The  circumambient  atmosphere  no  sooner  holds  your  ship 
Than  suddenly  the  fliptyflop  will  neither  flop  nor  flip. 
Remember,  Santos,  that  it  is  the  little  things  that  count, 
And,  up  to  date,  it  seems  your  name  should  be  Santos- Dismount. 

Santos-Dumont,  here's  hoping  you  will  make  the  old  thing  work, 

Until  you  fly  around  the  globe  with  neither  jar  nor  jerk, 

And  then  we'll  all  get  your  machines  and  travel  everywhere — 

It's  better  than  a  railroad  pass  to  simply  ride  on  air. 

So,  hurry  up,  Santos-Dumont,  and  earn  the  victor's  crown, 

And  fix  the  airship  so  it  will  go  up  as  well  as  down. 


The  Southern  Qlrl **J.  D.' Mem  Orieana  Picayune 

Her  eyes 

Would   match    the   southern   skies 
When  southern  skies  are  bluest; 
Her  heart 

Will  always  take  its  part ' 
Where  southern  hearts  are  truest. 

Her  voice. 

By  nature  and  by  choice, 

E'en    those   who   know    her    slightest. 

Will  find 

As  soft  as  southern  winds. 

When   southern  winds  are  lightest. 

Bright  pearls, 

The  gems  of  southern  girls. 
Her  winning  smile  discloses; 
Her    cheeks, 

When  admiration  speaks. 
Are  only  southern  roses. 

Her  laugh 

As  light  as  wind  or  chaff. 
Breaks  clear  at  witty  sallies, 
As  brooks 

Run  bubbling  through  the  nooks 
Of  all  her  southern  valleys. 

The  Belie  of  Long  Ago  Chicago  Record-Herald 

I  watch  her  sitting,  rocking  there, 

And    gazing   dreamily   away; 
Her  hands  are  wrinkled  now  that  were 

So  plump  and  smooth  and  soft  one  day; 
Her  hair  that  once  in   ringlets  hung 

Forms  one  wee  coil  as  white  as  snow; 
Once   she   was   free   from   cares,   and  young — 

Perhaps  she  flirted  long  ago. 

Her.  nose   droops   down,   her   lips   are   drawn. 
She  sighs   for   loved   ones   gone   before; 

The  lustre  from  her  eyes  is  gone, 

Her  once  round  cheeks  are  round  no  more; 


Yet  once,  perhaps,  her  glance  was  toy, 
Perhaps  it  made  her  smile  to  know 

That   for   her   cruelty   some  boy 
Was  broken-hearted  long  ago. 

She  rises  slowly,  bent  and  small. 

And   moves  with  feeble,   careful  tread; 
She  wears  a  sombre  garb,  and  all 

The  graces  from  her  form  are  fled; 
But  once,  perhaps,  she  tripped  along 

In  airy  robes — the   note   of  woe 
In    some    forgotten   poet's    song 

She  may  have  given,  long  ago. 

Ah,  Time,  thou  rogue!    I  see  her  now 

In   all   her  youthful   grace   and   charms — 
Bohold  the  ringlets  on  her  brow. 

The  rounded  whiteness  of  her  arms: 
I   hear  her   merry  laugh,   she   skips 

Down  flowery  ways,  her  cheeks  aglow 
With  pleasure  at   sweet   words  from   lips 

That   fell   to   dust   long,    long   ago. 

A  Little  Thief M.  C.  Utatson Boston  Evening  Transcript 

She  stole  her  eyes  from  the  violets 
That   grow  by  the   meadow  brook, 

And  for  her  wealth  of  shining  curls 
Gay  buttercups  she  took. 

Her  voice  it  is  the  oriole's  own. 

I  know  those  sweet  tones  well: 
.\nd   in   each   pearlv-tinted   cheek 

There  lies   a   pink   seashell. 

For  her  small   mouth  she  dared   to  pluck 

A   folded  rosebud  red, 
The  sweetest  one  of  all  that  grew 

Upon  the  sweet  roscbcd. 

But   worse   than    all   her   other   thefts, 

Alas,  that  it  should  be! 
With   this   ill-gotten  loveliness 

She  stole  my  heart  from  me. 
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Paying         in  Poetry 

By  Margaret  Cooper  McGiffert 


As  people  with  limited  material  resources  are 
apt  to  do,  I  have  been  studying  economics,  hoping 
.  to  discover  the  cause  of  that  financial  depression 
which  leads  so  inevitably  to  mental  depression. 
In  the  course  of  my  studies  I  found  that  money 
in  itself  has  no  value,  but  is  simply  a  convenient 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  pro- 
duced in  various  ways.  In  cases,  therefore,  where 
the  exchange  can  be  made  directly  money  is  un- 
necessary. 

Now,  I  am  myself  a  producer  and  have  had  in 
my  own  experience  instances  of  such  a  direct 
exchange.  For  a  critical  article  contributed  to 
the  Scalpel  I  received  six  copies  of  that  trenchant 
magazine.  For  a  six-page  poem  in  the  Quarterly 
Melpomone  I  received  four  copies  of  the  issue  in 
which  my  poem  appeared.  For  a  humorous  sketch 
in  the  Jester  I  received  a  year's  subscription  to 
that  heart-rending  periodical.  How  stupid  I 
had  been  not  to  perceive  that,  in  sending  their 
literary  products  instead  of  the  checks  I  longed 
for,  the  editors  were  but  obeying  an  economic 
law,  and  that  it  is  a  poor  law  that  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  cases.  My  mistake  had  been  in 
not  making  a  personal  use  of  the  principle. 

This  solution  of  my  economic  problems  lifted 
a  load  that  had  been  crushing  me  into  the  dust. 
I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that- it  is 
dishonest  to  get  into  debt,  and  that  belief  had 
been  wrought  into  the  very  fibre  of  my  being. 
Yet  my  assured  income  was  scarcely  more  than 
would  pay  the  rent  of  my  hall  bedroom — which 
was  also  parlor,  library,  dining-room,  pantry,  and 
kitchen.  I  had  toiled  faithfully  day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night  had  burned  the  midnight  oil,  till 
I  found  that  the  latter  process  was  too  expensive 
to  be  continued. 

But  all  my  efforts  were  in  vain.  Letters  of 
encouragement,  in  general  terms,  reached  me 
from  editorial  sanctums,  but — there  was  always  a 
"but."  Their  glittering  generalities  threw  a  golden 
gleam  over  the  future,  but  they  themselves  were 
not  gold,  or  even  negotiable  paper.  I  could  not  ac- 
cuse myself  of  failure  to  do  my  best,  yet  I  felt 
unspeakably  humilitated  before  my  creditors.  The 
dressmaker,  whom  I  had  expected  to  pay  with 
the  proceeds  of  my  poem,  had  needles  in  her  eyes 
when  I  inadvertently  met  her  in  the  street.  Or- 
dinarily I  timed  my  walks  to  avoid  such  a  catas- 
trophe, but  on  that  occasion  she  had  varied  from 
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schedule  time.  The  butcher,  whom  I  had  expected 
to  pay  with  the  check  received  for  my  article  on 
"Literary  Degeneration,"  seemed  to  take  a  firmer 
grip  on  his  chopping-knife  when  I  passed  his 
shop. 

But  when  I  found  that  money  was  only  a  con- 
venient medium  for  the  interchange  of  products, 
I  could  look  my  creditors  in  the  face  unblush- 
ingly,  for  was  I  not  also  a  producer?  The  con- 
sciousness that  the  money  to  pay  a  bill  is  in  one's 
pocket  gives  one  as  delightful  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence as  the  consciousness  of  having  paid 
the  bill.  Rejoicing  in  my  new  sense  of  solvency, 
I  deliberately  met  the  dressmaker  in  the  full  glare 
of  noon  and  looked  her  in  the  eyes;  I  walked 
boldly  into  the  butcher-shop,  bought  a  chop  for 
my  dinner,  and  paid  for  it  out  of  the  balance  left 
after  my  monthly  payment  of  rent,  I  felt  like  a 
capitalist. 

In  the  strength  of  that  meat  I  sat  down  to 
write;  for,  let  sentimentalists  say  what  they  will, 
a  poorly  nourished  brain  never  does  good  work, 
and  I  was  determined  that  this  work  should  be 
good.  It  was  not  easy.  My  thoughts  would  not 
flow  spontaneously.  It  was  not  art  for  art's  sake 
that  I  was  pursuing,  but  art  for  honesty's  sake, 
and  in  fact  art  for  life's  sake;  and  such  material 
considerations  were  not  conducive  to  inspiration. 
I  worked  out  plan  after  plan,  and  discarded  each 
one  as  lifeless  and  mechanical.  Finally,  after 
three  days  of  hard  work  and  three  nights  of  sleep- 
less tossing,  I  produced  the  following: 

ODE  TO  MY  DRESSMAKER. 

0  sister  toiler  in  the  field  of  life. 
Toilmjar  and  stitching  at  your  work  all  day, 
And  sometimes  stitching  at  your  work  all  night; 
Lookinpr  and  longing  for  the  pay  that  comes 
Late,  often — sometimes  never — unto  you 

1  stretch  my  hand  in  heart-felt  sympathy. 

T,  too,  have  toiled  from  early  morn  till  eve, 
I.  too,  have  toiled  from  eve  till  early  morn, 
T.  too.  l\ave  waited,  waited  but  in  vain 
For  the  reward  that  never  reached  my  hand. 
Whose  coming  meant  food,  warmth,  and  self-re- 
spect. 
A  burden,  sister,  on  mv  mind  has  lain. 
Because,  oerforce,  I  added  to  vour  load. 
Because  I  took  your  time  and  paid  you  not. 
But  now  a  light  has  struck  across  my  p^loom. 
Vou  work  in  your  way,  and  I  work  in  mine; 
You  work  with  needle,  and  I  work  with  oen; 
You  plan  and  cut  and  chamzre,  and  so  do  T: 
Alike  we  leave  our  work  with  achinsr  heads 
And  nerves  unstrunpr.     Oh,  let  me  offer  you 
The  sympathy  that  throbs  within  my  heart! 
Oh,  let  us  supplement  each  other's  lack; 
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Let  us  exchange  our  mutual  services  1 
Accept  this  product  of  my  brain  and  pen. 
Which  had  been  sooner  sent  if  I  had  known 
That  coin  is  but  a  medium  of  exchange, 
And  that  my  product  pays  in  full  for  yours. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  production,  but  I 
knew  that  for  the  present  I  could  do  no  better ;  so 
I  copied  it  neatly,  and  dropped  it  into  the  mail- 
box. I  th^n  began  upon  the  payment  of  my  next 
bill,  and  as  I  was  now  in  a  working  mood,  and 
as  my  ideas  had  begun  to  flow  more  freely,  I 
soon  completed  an  "Ode  to  My  Butcher."  The 
process  was  greatly  facilitated  by  my  use  of  the 
same  meter,  to  which  I  had  now  become  so  ac- 
customed that  it  was  easier  than  plain  prose.  As 
my  wares  were  for  diflFerent  markets  the  similar- 
ity of  style  would  be  no  drawback. 

Ho!  fellow-workman,  witJi  thy  trenchant  blade, 

Cutting  and  cleaving  at  thy  block  all  day; 

Having  the  art,  by  Plato  highly  prizecf. 

Of  always  "hitting  just  upon  the  joint," 

Knowing  to  tell  the  evil  from  the  good, 

Paring  and  pruning  till  the  best  is  left, 

Conserving  the  rich  juices,  whereby  man 

Is  nourished  for  his  task  of  brain  or  brawn — 

I,  too,  am  wiclder  of  a  keen-edged  blade. 

But  oh,  how  clumsily  I  hack  and  hew! 

How  seldom  do  I  "hit  upon  the  joint!" 

How  often,  striking  blindly,  fall  my  blows 

This  side  and  that,  and  mangle  where  they  strike! 

How  often  in  my  task  of  censorship 

I  pare  away  the  good  and  leave  the  bad! 

Oh,  might  I  learn  thy  steadiness  of  eye. 

Thy  certainty  of  aim,  thy  judgment  just. 


Thou  faultless  critic!    But  a  bungler,  I, 

V^et  one  who  offers  unto  thee  her  best. 

In  recognition  of  thy  workmanship. 

The  products  of  thy  mart  have  nourished  me 

To  do  my  work.     I  having  not  wherewith 

To  pay  in  kind,  do  render  in  my  kind 

My  praise  and  thanks  in  verse  melodious. 

When  I  had  finished  the  second  poem  I  was 
too  tired  to  work  any  more  that  day,  so  I  de- 
cided ta  postpone  till  the  next  day  the  writing 
of  the  ode  to  my  grocer. 

The  morning  mail  brought  me  two  letters.  The 
first  one  I  opened  ran  as  follows : 

dear  miss 

I  aint  no  hand  for  potry  and  I  cant  seem  to  get 
the  sens  of  yours,  but  being  you  seem  to  feel  kind 
tord  me  will  you  pleas  pay  the  five  dollars  you  owe 
me  and  oblig 

miss  majmie  delaney 

The  other  letter  was  worded  thus: 

Owed  to  Your  Butcher $4.00 

Respected  Miss 

I  11  be  blamed  if  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at 
but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  was  trying  to  palaver 
me  out  of  paying  Bill  Rendered.  If  that  is  what 
you  mean  I  must  say  I  sold  you  Honest  Meat  that 
I  paid  for  with  Honest  Money  and  must  have  the 
same  in  Return  the  Sooner  the  Better. 

Your  truly  Peter  Loefier 

The  question  I  am  continually  asking  myself 
now  is  this :  Are  the  economists  wrong,  or  do  my 
complications  arise  from  the  fact  that  my 
creditors  have  not  studied  economics? 


Recollections    of   Artemus    Ward 

By  James  F.  Rider 


On  going  into  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  edi- 
torial rooms,  one  morning,  I  saw<>a  new  man, 
who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Browne. 

He  was  young,  cheerful  in  manner,  tall  and 
slender,  not  quite  iij)-to-date  in  style  of  dress, 
yet  by  no  means  shabby.  His  hair  was  flaxen 
and  very  straight;  his  nose,  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  his  face,  was  Romanesque — quite  violently 
so — and  with  a  leaning  to  the  left.  His  eyes 
were  blue-gray,  with  a  twinkle  in  them;  his 
mouth  seemed  so  given  to  a  merry  laugh,  so 
much  in  motion,  that  it  was  difficult  to  describe. 

It  seemed  as  though  bubbling  in  him  was  a  lot 
of  happiness  which  he  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal or  hold  back.  When  we  were  introduced  he 
was  sitting  at  his  table  writing.     He  gave  his  leg 
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a  smart  slap,  arose,  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  meet  me.  I  believed  him,  for 
he  looked  glad  all  the  time.  You  could  not  look 
at  him  but  he  would  laugh.  He  laughed  as  he  sat 
at  his  table  writing.  When  he  had  written  a 
thing  which  pleased  him  he  would  slap  his  leg 
and  laugh. 

Within  a  month  thereafter  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  "Plain  Dealer"  a  funny  letter 
signed  "Artemus  Ward."  The  writer  said  he 
was  in  the  show  business,  had  a  trained  kangaroo, 
"a  most  amoosin'  little  cuss,"  some  "snaix,"  and 
a  collection  of  wax  figures,  which  he  called  a 
"grate  moral  show."  As  he  was  coming  to 
Cleveland  to  exhibit,  he  made  a  proposition  to  the 
proprietor  that  they  "scratch  each  other's  backs" 
— the  publisher  to  write  up  the  show  vigorously, 
and  the  showman  to  have  the  handbills  printed 
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at  his  office  and  give  him  free  tickets  for  all  his 
family.  So  I  found  my  young  friend  of  the 
gurgle  and  hay-colored  hair  to  be  an  embryo  hu- 
morist just  bursting  into  bloom.  Artemus,  as 
from  that  time  he  was  best  known,  soon  had  a 
city  full  of  friends,  myself  and  family  among 
them. 

He  got  his  drollery  by  inheritance.  Mother 
and  son  were  comrades;  they  enjoyed  good  fun, 
and,  like  overgrown  children,  were  always  having 
a  jolly  time.  He  called  her  Caroline,  and  she 
called  him  Charles. 

Mrs.  Browne  was  funny  without  realizing  it. 
Artemus  was  appreciative  and  watchful  of  the 
humorous  phrases  she  let  fall.  He  quickly  picked 
them  up  and  stored  them  away  for  future  use. 
He  was  devoted  and  loyal  to  "Caroline."  He 
would  lure  her  to  talk  of  the  early  days  when 
his  uncles  and  aunts  came  to  visit  them  at  Water- 
ford. 

"And  now,  Caroline,"  he  said,  "tell  me  the 
names  of  them  all.  I  am  forgetful,  you  know, 
and  I  may  have  lost  some  of  them." 

"Well,  Charles,"  she  said,  "there  was  your 
uncle  Daniel,  and  Marlboro,  and  Jabez,  and  your 
father — ^Levi — and  Thaddeus.  And  your  aunts 
Susan  and  Mary  and  Mercy  and  Sarah;  and 
that's  all." 

"Well,  wasn't  that  enough?"  said  Artemus. 
"But  where  do  you  come  in?" 

"Well,  being  a  Farrar,  I  didn't  come  in  at  all, 
except  I  be  counted  with  your  father — Levi.  You 
remember,  Charles,  my  father,  Mr.  Farrar,  kept 
the  store  at  Water  ford,  and  your  father  hired  out 
to  him  as  a  clerk."  » 

"Why,  Caroline,  how  could  I  remember?  That 
was  before  my  time." 

"Well,  yes,  'Smarty';  but  I  guess  you've  heard 
of  it.  It  was  common  report  about  Waterford 
years  ago.  Your  father  and  I  got  married,  and 
my  father  took  Levi  in  partnership,  and  it  was 
Farrar  &  Browne.     Now,  that's  so,  faithful." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Artemus.  "I  remember  seeing 
a  sign  over  the  door.  Your  father  and  my  father 
why,  what  relation  does  that  make  us  ?" 

"Now,  Charles  Farrar  Browne,  behave  yourself 
— be  respectful  to  your  mother.  Remember  what 
the  Bible  says !" 

"Well,  I  expect  I  ought  to;  but  it  is  so  different 
from  the  Plain  Dealer  I  don't  'putter'  with  it 
much.  You  know  it  says  a  man  can't  serve  two 
masters.     And  I'm  a  Democrat." 

Thus  these  two  people  would  chaff  each  other 
by  the  hour. 

Mrs.  Browne  was  very  proud  of  Charles.  She 
said  he  was  a  strange  child  from  a  baby,  but  had 
been  a  good  boy  and  good  to  her. 


Artemus  found  pleasure  in  attending  the 
Methodist  meetings  at  the  colored  church  at  the 
corner  of  Ohio  and  Brownell  streets.  In  times  of 
their  revivals,  which  were  held  every  winter,  and 
usually  continued  through  several  weeks,  these 
people  sometimes  indulged  in  extravagances  in- 
consistent with  divine  worship  as  usually  con- 
ducted. But  no  one  doubted  their  sincerity. 
They  were  emotional  and  enthusiastic,  their  in- 
tense natures  were  deeply  stirred  to  religious  sen- 
timent, and  in  their  earnestness  they  sometimes 
forgot  themselves. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  sermon  of  unusual 
power  had  been  preached  and  Artemus  had  fol- 
lowed it  closely  and  with  eagerness,  as  the  min- 
ister closed,  Artemus  arose  from  his  seat  at  the 
extreme  front,  walked  into  the  pulpit,  grasped 
the  preacher's  hand,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
splendid  sermon  and  the  great  good  he  was  doing 
in  rescuing  his  people  from  sin.  .He  turned  and 
walked  back  to  his  seat,  beside  my  brother,  with 
moist  eyes.  As  my  brother  claimed,  the  act  was 
unpremeditated,  and  without  intent  of  disrespect. 

Down  on  Canal  street,  one  day,  he  encountered 
a  "Mrs.  Mulligan"  over  her  wash-tub,  with  her 
dress  pinned  up  about  her  waist,  barefooted,  and 
rubbing  away  upon  her  wash-board,  with  some 
dirty  children  playing  about.*  He  accosted  her 
with  a  "Good  morning,"  and  inquired  if  she 
would  like  to  do  his  washing,  and  what  was 
her  price. 

She  straightened  up,  put  her  fists  upon  her  hips, 
and  with  a  withering  stare  said:  "I'm  not  one 
of  those  kind  that  does  washing  out  of  my  own 
family.  You're  a  fine  gossoon.  I  don't  even 
know  you  by  eyesight.'' 

Turning  to  the  two  boys,  she  said:  "Here. 
Joseph  Ander,  take  Thomas  Ander  by  the  hand 
and  lade  him  off  til  skule." 

Said  Joseph  Ander:  "I've  not  had  me  break-  ' 
fast." 

"Yes,  and  ye  have.  Ye  had  the  blue  duck's 
eggs  and  pancakes  sopped  in  gravy.  Now  be  off 
wid  yees."  » 

And  Artemus  said  he  thought  it  was  time  for 
him  to  go,  lest  she  might  take  a  fancy  to  wash 
his  shirt  without  his  taking  it  off. 

He  told  us  one  evening  of  a  boarding-place  he 
had  down  East,  where  the  woman  was  possessed 
of  great  executive  ability.  In  his  words,  "she 
was  a  splendid  manager,"  a  pusher,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  husband  was  gifted  with  a  great 
lack  of  stored  energy.  He  told  us  this  woman 
was  "great  on  hash";  she  Turnished  it  very  often. 
And  he  added :  "I  tell  you.  Susan,  there's  one 
thing  I  like  about  hash.  When  I  have  it,  I  know 
just  what  I'm  eating." 
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TyplctU  Introductions Atlantlo 

A  gentleman  of  broad  experience  and  keen 
observation,  who  has  been  in  a  position  to  employ 
large  numbers  of  educated  young  men  in  Boston, 
Xew  York  and  Philadelphia,  says  he  has  become 
accustomed  to  three  distinct  types  of  the  letter 
of  introduction,  one  indigenous  to  each  city.  In 
Boston :  **Perniit  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Jones,  who 
graduated  with  highest  honors  in  classics  and 
political  economy  at  Harvard,  and  later  .took  a 
degree  at  Berlin.  He  speaks  and  writes  French 
and  German,  and  if  you  employ  him  I  am  sure 
his  learning  will  make  his  services  extremely 
valuable  to  you."  In  New  York:  "The  bearer, 
Mr.  Brown,  is  the  young  fellow  who  took  hold 
of  Street  and  Company's  Chicago  branch  when 
it  was  so  run  down,  a  few  years  ago,  and  built 
it  up  to  a  hundred  thousand  a  year.  He  also 
made  a  great  hit  as  Jackson  and  Company's  rep- 
resentative in  London.  He's  a  hustler,  all  right, 
and  you'll  make  no  mistake  if  you  take  him  on." 
In  Philadelphia:  "Sir:  Allow  me  the  honor  to 
introduce  Mr.  Rittenhouse  Penn.  His  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Revolution,  and  on  his  father's  side  he  is  con- 
nected with  two  of  the  most  exclusive  families  in 
our  city.  He  is  related  by  marriage  with  the 
Philadelphia  lady  who  married  Count  Tauge- 
nichts,  and  his  family  has  always  lived  on  Spruce 
street.  If  you  should  see  fit  to  employ  him,  I 
feel  certain  that  his  desirable  social  connections 
would  render  him  of  great  value  to  you." 


Th9  Angelas Philadelphia  North  American 

It  was  just  six  o'clock.  The  bell  in  the  tower 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  South  Thirteenth 
street,  was  pealing  out  the  Angelus. 

Its  sounds  floated  above  the  noise  and  hum 
of  Chestnut  street,  but  now  and  then  in  a  mo- 
ment of  calm  penetrated  softly  to  the  street.  To 
the  crowd  it  had  no  significance,  but  to  one  at 
least  it  meant  more  than  the  simple  pealing  of  an 
evening  bell.  He  was  only  a  street  cleaner,  an 
Italian,  and  when  the  notes  of  the  bell,  muffled 
in  the  roar  of  the  city,  met  his  ears  he  removed 
his  soiled  white  cap,  and,  leaning  forward  on  his 
broom,  crossed  himself  devoutly  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  simple  words  of  the  prayer. 

In  the  middle  of  the  street,  thousands  passing 
on  either  side,  he  was  far  from  the  city's  throng, 
away  in  the  sunny  fields  and  vineyards  of  Italy. 

In  pose  and  reverent  attitude  he  was  the 
living  embodiment  of  Millet's  famous  "L'Angcl- 
r.s."    There  was  even  a  touch  of  the  indescribable 


loneliness  of  the  picture  in  the  figure  of  the  man. 
Despite  the  crowds  and  the  noise  and  the  eternal 
roar  of  the  city,  he  conveyed  an  impression  of 
aloofness,  as  of  a  man  apart  from  the  world.  The 
moment  of  prayer  lifted  him  out  of  his  lowly  garb 
and  above  his  mean  surroundings,  and  in  the 
figure  of  this  humble  Italian  was  a  spirit  of  sim- 
ple dignity  and  reverence  that  would  lend  power 
to  a  painter's  brush. 


A  Phase  of  Human  Mature Chas.  Battell  Loomis Outlook 

Why  is  it  that  most  men  scorn  to  be  thought 
willing  to  sell  those  things  which  it  is  not  their 
business  to  sell? 

I  live  in  the  country,  and  I  have  two  neigh- 
bors, the  one  living  opposite  me  and  the  other 
living  next  door.  He  who  lives  opposite  adds  to 
his  income  by  letting  out  horses  by  the  day  or 
by  the  hour.  He  on  my  right  raises  delicious 
vegetables,  for  which  he  receives  a  fair  equivalent 
in  money. 

There  is  no  false  pride  on  the  part  of  Nathaniel 
Bradford  when  I  go  over  and  say  that  I  wish 
to  hire  one  of  his  horses  for^the  afternoon;  and 
when  I  go  to  Winfield  S.  Barton's  for  a  basket 
of  peas,  he  takes  the  market  price  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  one  day  last  week  Mr.  Bradford's  horses 
were  all  suffering  from  some  local  ailment,  and 
I,  wanting  a  horse  in  a  hurry,  went  in  next  door 
to  see  about  hiring  Mr.  Barton's  horse. 

He  is  a  jolly,  good-tempered  man,  and  we  get 
along  beautifully,  but  he  stiffened  up  a  little  when 
I  said  I  wanted  to  hire  the  horse. 

"You  can't  hire  my  horse.  I'm  not  in  the 
livery  business,  and  don't  intend  to  go  into  it. 
You're  quite  welcome  to  borrow  my  horse  for  as 
long  as  you  want  it,  but  if  you  don't  want  to 
rile  me  don't  talk  about  money  again." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  good  feeling  and  accept- 
ed his  offer,  and  then  said,  "By  the  way,  I  want 
some  more  of  that  corn  and  some  muskmelons." 

"Corn's  all  gone.  Can  let  you  have  some  fine 
muskmelons  for  ten  cents  apiece,  but  the  corn's 
gone  by.  I  didn't  plant  near  enough  this  year. 
Could  have  sold  twice  as  much." 

Well,  I  bought  the  melons,  but  I  needed  corn, 
so  I  went  over  to  Bradford's,  knowing  that  he 
has  a  garden  for  his  own  use. 

"Can  you  sell  me  two  dozen  ears  of  com? 
Mr.  Barton  is  all  out  of  it." 

"Sell  you  corn?  Sell  my  neighbor  corn?  I 
guess  not.  You're  welcome  to  all  you  can  pick, 
but  I'm  not  selling  vegetables  this  year." 
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,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  it,  but  I  took 
him  at  his  word,  as  no  one  was  going  to  town 
that  day  and  I  wanted  the  corn. 

As  I  was  coming  away  with  the  corn,  I  said, 
"By  the  way,  when  will  your  horses  be  in  con- 
dition to  rent  again?" 

Without  a  smile  he  said,  "I  guess  I  can  let 
you  have  Charley  to-morrow,  if  you  want  him. 
Say,  I've  got  to  go  up  a  little  on  my  horses. 
Oats  are  so  high  this  summer  that  Til  have  to 
charge  you  .  .  ." 

It  doesn't  matter  what  his  prices  were,  as  that 
isn't  the  point;  but  I  went  out  driving  with 
Barton's  horse  and  it  cost  me  nothing,  and  I 
chuckled  away  at  human  nature,  and  I  ate  my 
steaming  ears  of  Bradford's  green  corn  and  they 
cost  me  nothing,  and  I  continued  to  chuckle  at 
human  nature.  And  that  evening  a  man  from 
Cooksville  drove  over  and  asked  me  what  Fd 
charge  to  sing  next  day  at  a  funeral,  and  I  told 
him  quite  brusquely  that  singing  wasn't  my  busi- 
ness; and  then  I  remembered  old  human  nature 
again,  and  burst  out  laughing — somewhat  to  his 
surprise.  But  I  put  him  on  the  track  of  a  tenor 
who  needed  money,  so  no  harm  was  done.  How- 
ever, I  decided  that  I  had  human  nature  as  bad 
as  the  rest  of  'em. 

But,  while  it  is  all  very  ridiculous,  there  is  a 
pleasant  side  to  it.  Take  the  man  who  is  all 
business.  Once  in  a  while  we  run  across  him. 
He'll  sell  the  coat  off  his  back,  or  the  shoes 
off  his  daughter's  feet,  or  his  good  name  off  his 
family  tree.  If  you're  willing  to  pay  him  for 
singing  he'll  sing,  even  though  he  have  no  more 
voice  than  a  centenarian  tenor  with  a  cold.  He'll 
rent  a  friend's  house  to  you  and  take  a  com- 
mission for  doing  it.  Everything  he  does  he  does 
on  a  money  basis,  and  he  is  thoroughly  unlovable. 
And  he  is  more  apt  to  live  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country.  Your  countryman  comes  in  for  a  large 
share  of  comic-paper  ridicule,  but  he  is  the  one 
who  will  give  you  a  lift  for  nothing  if  you  are 
toiling  along  the  road;  his  cousin  in  the  city 
would  drive  you  off  his  truck  at  the  point  of  his 
whip. 

Your  countryman  will  bring  out  a  glass  of 
milk  when  you  have  asked  for  water  for  yourself 
and  bicycle,  and  he  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  your 
paying  for  it — he  isn't  in  the  milk  business — he 
raises  sheep  for  the  market.  Business  is  busi- 
ness with  him,  but  he  is  willing  to  give  much  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  giving;  and  if  you  call  on 
him  to  buy  a  basket  of  apples  in  an  off  year  when 
apples  are  high,  he  will  like  as  not  give  you  a 
bag  of  plums"  for  nothing,  just  out  of  friendly 
feeling. 

So,  while  I  chuckled  at  my  friends  Nathaniel 


Bradford  and  Winfield  S.  Barton,  my  heart  grew 
warm  as  I  reflected  that,  after  all,  each  in  his 
own  way  was  a  good  neighbor,  and  that  neigh- 
borliness — i.  e.,  brother liness — is  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  and  thrives  best  under  the  country 
sun. 


Pouttry  /falsing  In  the  South Harry  \f.  Harr Harper  'a 

"We  are  doing  a  very  great  deal  for  the  negro," 
mused  the  Southern  visitor,  as  he  lit  his  cigar 
after  dinner — "perhaps  too  much.  For  instance, 
a  few  years  ago  I  *  was  somewhat  interested  in 
poultry.  I  had  a  fine  flock  of  fowls,  but,  try  as  I 
might,  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  ahead  on  it 
in  numbers.  We  never  had  any  of  our  own  poul- 
.  try  on  the  table,  and  seldom  an  egg,  since  I  or- 
dered all  the  eggs  set.  In  fact,  I  suppose  my 
hens  led  the  most  sedentary  life  of  any  fowls 
ever  in  captivity.  We  used  to  steal  the  chickens 
away  from  them  as  soon  as  hatched  and  raise 
them  by  hand;  as  for  the  hens,  we  set  'em  again. 
My  hens  got  so  they  could  scarcely  walk,  they 
sat  so  much.  I  think  in  time  that  I  might  have 
developed  a  breed  of  hens  without  any  legs  at 
all,  and  low  and  flat  like  a  door-mat.  I  invented 
what  I  called  the  Atkinson  Waflle-iron  Sitting 
Hen's  Nest,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  nest,  and 
over  the  back  of  the  hen  a  receptacle  like  a  thick 
soup-tureen  cover,  the  under  side  of  fine  gauze 
and  the  top  of  thick,  non-conductive  material. 
In  this  I  put  thirteen  eggs,  and  lowered  it  over 
the  back  of  the  hens,  where  it  fitted  perfectly, 
and  the  eggs  above  got  as  much  warmth  as 
those  below.  It  was  a  great  success,  but  still 
my  flock  of  fowls  barely  held  its  own.  I  finally 
suspected  my  African  fellow-citizens. 

"I  will  say  that  we  have  a  very  good  class 
of  colored  people  in  our  city.  They  have  been 
much  improved  morally,  and  arc,  I  believe,  gen- 
erally honest.  Their  taste  for  fried  chicken  re- 
mains, however.  My  fowls  were  peculiarly 
marked  as  to  their  feathers,  and  one  day  I  took 
a  quiet  turn  through  the  neighborhood  inhabited 
by  the  dusky  brethren.  I  was  pained  to  see  large 
quantities  of  the  plumage  which  had  unmistak- 
ably once  adorned  my  fowls  in  their  back  yards. 
I  went  home  and  ordered  my  man  to  lock  up  the 
coop  at  night.  He  did  so,  but  the  evaporation  of 
poultry  continued.  I  bought  a  watch-dog,  but  the 
chicken-collectors  beat  him,  and  stripped  him  of 
his  collar,  and  left  him  for  dead,  though  he  still 
had  life  enough  when  I  went  out  to  see  what  the 
row  was  about  to  leap  up  and  grab  me  by  the 
leg.  I  had  my  man  set  a  spring-gun.  On  the 
next  bill  from  my  family  physician  was  this  item : 
*To  picking  114  bird-shot  out  of  hired  man — ^$25.' 
I  broke  up  the  sitting  industry  among  my  hens, 
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closed  the  coop,  and  forced  them  to  roost  at  night 
in  a  tall  tree;  but  a  few  of  them  were  missing 
every  morning.  1  finally  determined  on  the  bold- 
est plan  ever  conceived  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line. 

"This  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  send 
my  chickens  up  every  night  in  a  balloon.  I 
accordingly  purchased  a  medium-sized  balloon, 
and  had  it  inflated  from  the  gas-main.  In  the 
place  of  the  basket  I  attached  a  wide  rope-ladder, 
let  the  balloon  up  so  this  just  cleared  the  ground, 
and  my  chickens  readily  went  to  roost  on  the 
rungs.  I  then  paid  out  twelve  hundred  feet  of 
line  and  fastened  it  to  a  post.  In  the  morning 
we  drew  the  balloon  down  and  found  the  flock 
intact.  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  out- 
witted the  colored  man  and  brother  at  last.  We 
repeated  the  operation , every  night  for  a  week. 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  my  retaining 
line  a  small  wire  cable,  so  that  it  could  not  be  cut. 
The  second  night  we  found  an  African  trying 
to  climb  it.  He  had  got  up  about  seventy-five 
feet,  but  came  down  rapidly  on  my  man  appear- 
ing with  a  weapon.  After  this  we  greased  the 
cable,  and  had  no  more  trouble  in  that  way.  Still, 
I  keep  no  chickens  now." 

"Colonel,"  said  the  host,  solemnly,  "you  won't 
mind,  I  hope,  if  I  ask  you  why?" 

"Certainly  not  Everything  went  well  for  a 
week,  and  my  hopes  were  high.  I  subscribed  for 
another  poultry  paper  and  bought  a  dozen  hand- 
painted  china  egg-cups.  But  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  young  son  of  Ham,  just  home  from  some 
sort  of  school  for  the  higher  education  of  his  race, 
put  on  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  cut  an  arc-light  wire  in  the  street, 
dragged  one  end  into  my  back  yard,  attached  it 
to  the  wire  cable  of  the  balloon,  and  sent  up  a 
current  of  two  thousand  volts,  which  paralyzed 
every  last  fowl,  and  brought  them  fluttering  down 
like  autumn  leaves,  with  two  hundred  niggers,  sir, 
waiting  for  them!  Now  what  business  has  a 
darky,  I'd  like  to  know,  to  understand  anything 
about  electricity?" 


CloudB  and  Shadows Detroit  Free  Preaa 

"What  is  it,  auntie?"  as  she  waddled  through 
the  smokehouse  annex  to  the  justice's  court. 

"None  of  you'  'fair  what  it  am.  I's  gwine  to 
see  de  jedge,  I  is.  I  hain't  askin'  no  'vice  frum 
men  settin'  'roun'  smokin'  an'  chawin'  like  no- 
'count  white  trash.  I  could  give  youins  Vice  ef  I 
had  it  to  cas'  'fo*  swine." 

"Well,  auntie?"  from  the  justice,  as  she  filled 
the  doorway. 

"Nuthin'  well  'bout  it,  jedge.  See  dis  yaller- 
paca  dress  I'se  got  on?    It's  dat  wored  out  I  got 


to  step  light  fea'  it'll  drop  to  rags.  How  you 
'spect  a  woman  dat  wa'  raised  wid  qual'ty  fo'  to 
'tend  Yeastah  wurship  in  a  ga'ment  like  dat  an' 
joy  hehself?" 

"Won't  George  yield  up  the  price?" 

"Don't  talk  to  me  'bout  dat  ole  coon.  Don't 
talk  'bout  him,  I  say.  He's  been  eighty  ycahs  on 
dis  he'  y earth  and  he's  got  worse  ebery  day.  Eber 
he  shows  dat  ole  cotton  top  of  he's  at  my  do' 
once  mo'  I  won't  be  'sponsible,  jedge.  I  gibs  you 
fair  wa'nin',  I  won't  be  'sponsible  fo'  nuthin'." 

"What's  he  been  up  to  now  ?" 

"It's  de  grace  ob  de  Lawd  I  didn't  split  him 
wid  de  gridawn,  jedge.  I  br'iled  two  pullets  fo' 
dat  ole  rcg'ergenate.  Yas,  sah,  two.  An'  he 
comes  in  late  fo'  his  dinner  and  he  wrinkles  he's 
ole  flat  nose  and  he  say  he  can't  eat  no  stuff 
like  dat,  an'  me  a  quality  cook  all  mah  life.  An' 
I  say,  'what  you  lookin'  fo',  you  ole  fool,  in  de 
middle  of  de  wintah,  possum  an'  yam  an'  water- 
million?'  An'  he  tuhn  on  one  he's  long  heels 
an'  lef .  I  wan'  to  have  him  'rested  fo'  slandahin' 
mah  cookin'  an'  fo'  de  price  ob  a  new  dress;  red 
bum'azine  o'  baby  blue  or  anythin'  'spectable." 

"I'll  see  him,  auntie," 

"Dat's  right,  jedge,  an'  you  tell  him  if  he  come 
home  like  a  husban'  awter  an'  bring  dat  dress  an' 
'have  heself  an'  take  back  what  he  sa'de  'bout  dem 
pullets,  I  won't  furgit  him  an'  me's  been  man  an' 
wife  fo'  fifty-fo'  yeahs." 


A  Death  Sentence Chicago  Poet 

Probably  the  best  anecdote  of  Judge  Benedict 
is  that  told  relative  to  his  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced upon  Jose  Maria  Martin,  who  was  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  District  Court  of  Taos 
County,  New  Mexico,  under  a  state  of  facts 
showing  great  brutality  and  with  absolutely  no 
mitigating  circumstances.     Judge  Benedict  said: 

"Jose  Maria  Martin,  stand  up.  Jose  Maria 
Martin,  you  have  been  indicted,  tried  and  con- 
victed by  a  jury  of  your  countrymen  of  the  crime 
of  murder,  and  the  court  is  now  about  to  pass 
upon  you  the  dread  sentence  of  the  law.  As  a 
usual  thing,  it  is  a  painful  duty,  Jose  Maria  Mar- 
tin, for  the  judge  of  a  court  of  justice  to  pro- 
nounce upon  a  human  being  the  sentence  of  death. 
There  is  something  horrible  about  it,  and  the 
mind  of  the  court  naturally  revolts  from  the 
performance  of  such  a  duty.  Happily,  however, 
your  case  is  relieved  from  all  such  unpleasant 
features,  and  the  court  takes  positive  delight  in 
sentencing  you  to  death. 

"You  are  a  young  man,  Jose  Maria  Martin, 
apparently  of  good  physical  constitution  and 
robust  health.  Ordinarily  you  might  have  looked 
forward   to  many  years  of  life,   and  the   court 
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has  no  doubt  that  you  have,  and  have  expected 
to  die  at  a  green  old  age;  hut  you  are  about  to 
be  cut  off  in  consequence  of  your  own  act.  Jose 
Maria  Martin,  it  is  now  the  spring  time.  In  a 
Httle  time  tfie  grass  will  be  springing  up  green 
in  these  beautiful  valleys,  and  on  those  broad 
mesas  and  mountain  sides  flowers  will  be  bloom- 
ing, birds  will  be  singing  their  sweet  carols  and 
nature  will  be  putting  on  her  most  attractive  and 
gorgeous  robes  and  life  will  be  pleasant  and  men 
will  want  to  stay ;  but  none  of  this  for  you.  The 
flowers  will  not  bloom  for  you,  Jose  Maria  Mar- 
tin; the  birds  will  not  carol  for  you,  Jose  Maria 
Martin.  When  these  things  come  to  gladden  the 
senses  of  men  you  will  be  occupying  a  space 
about  six  by  two  beneath  the  sod,  and  the  green 
grass  and  these  beautiful  flowers  will  be  growing 
above  your  lowly  head. 

"The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you  be  taken 
from  this  place  to  the  county  jail;  that  you  be 
kept  there  securely  confined  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  until  the  day  appointed  tor  your  execu- 
tion (be  careful,  Mr.  Sheriff,  that  he  has  no  op- 
portunity to  escape,  and  that  he  be  at  the  appoint- 
ed place  at  the  appointed  time;)  that  you  be  kept 
so,  Jose  Maria  Martin,  until  (Mr.  Clerk,  on  what 
day  does  Friday,  about  two  weeks  from  this  time, 
come?)  (March  22,  Your  Honor.) — Very  well, 
until  Friday,  the  22d  day  of  March,  when  you 
will  be  taken  by  the  sheriff  from  your  place  of 
confinement  to  some  safe  and  convenient  spot 
within  the  county  (that  is  at  your  discretion, 
Mr.  Sheriff;  you  are  only  confined  to  the  limits 
of  the  county),  and  that  you  there  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  until  you  are  dead;  and  the  court  was 
about  to  add  'may  God  have  mercy  upon  your 
soul,'  but  the  court  will  not  assume  the  responsi- 
bility to  ask  an  all-wise  Providence  to  do  that 
which  a  jury  of  your  peers  refused  to  do — the  Lord 
couldn't  have  mercy  upon  your  soul.  However, 
if  you  affect  any  religious  belief  or  are  connected 
with  any  religious  organization,  it  might  be  well 
enough  to  send  for  your  priest  or  your  minister 
and  get  from  him — well,  such  consolation  as  you 
can;  but  the  court  advises  you  not  to  place  any 
reliance  upon  anything  of  that  kind." 


Tfi9  Judgment  of  Solomon Dotrolt  Froo  ProBB 

"Solomon  might  have  done  better,  but  I  doubt 
it,"  laughed  the  attomey-at-law.  "I  was  out  in 
the  country  the  other  day  on  a  matter  of  business, 
and  while  there  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
peculiar  situation  that  existed  among  three  old 
farmers,  which  promised  to  become  serious,  as 
they  were  all  stubborn,  not  one  of  them  being 
willing  to  admit  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  It  was 


like  this:  One  of  them  had  planted  a  hill  of 
watermelons  near  his  line  and  the  vine  had  grown 
over  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  where  it  had  spent 
its  energies  in  developing  a  single  huge  melon. 
The  farmer  who  had  planted  the  seed  claimed  it, 
but  the  man  upon  whose  ground  it  had  grown 
said  that  it  belonged  to  him.  There  had  been  some 
line  fence  trouble  between  them  for  years,  and 
the  melon  episode  only  increased  the  bitter  feel- 
ing. The  old  man  who  owned  the  land  where 
the  melon  was  threatened  to  sue  his  neighbor 
for  trespass  if  he  picked  it,  and  the  other  swore 
that  he  would  have  the  farmer  arrested  if  he 
took  the  melon.  Here  matters  rested  till  a  hog 
belonging  to  another  neighbor  came  along  and 
ate  the  melon.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  local  minister  stepped  in  and  tried  to  smooth 
the  matter  over.  He  finally  got  them  to  agree 
to  leave  the  matter  to  me,  and  I  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

"  *Now,'  said  I  to  the  man  whose  hog  had  eatt»n 
the  melon,  *you  are  clearly  liable  for  what  your 
hog  destroyed,  and  I  think  ten  cents  would  cover 
all  damage  done.' 

**He  thought  this  was  reasonable  and  promptly 
handed  the  amount  over  to  me. 

"As  I  put  the  money  in  my  pocket  I  said: 
'Seeing  that  this  is  exactly  the  amount  of  my  fee 
for  acting  as  referee,  I  can  see  no  need  of  going 
any  further.' 

"The  contestants  stared  blankly  at  one  another 
for  a  moment  and  then  one  of  them  said  that  he 
was  mighty  sorry  that  the  other  hog  ate  the 
melon  before  1  came  along.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  sorry  myself,  for,  according  to  all  accounts, 
that  melon  was  a  buster." 


A  Promise  Kept Lafcaaio  Hearn* 

"I  shall  return  in  the  early  autumn,"  said 
Akana  Soyemon  several  hundred  years  ago — 
when  bidding  good-by  to  his  brother  by  adop- 
tion, young  Hasebe  Samon.  The  time  was 
spring;  and  the  place  was  the  village  of  Kato 
in  the  province  of  Harima.  Akana  was  an  Izumo 
samurai ;  and  he  wanted  to  visit  his  birthplace. 
Hasebe  said: 

"Your  Izumo — the  Country  of  the  Eight-Cloud 
Rising— is  very  distant.  Perhaps  it  will  there- 
fore be  difficult  for  you  to  promise  to  return 
here  upon  any  particular  day.  But,  if  we  were 
to  know  the  exact  day,  we  should  feel  happier. 
We  could  then  prepare  a  feast  of  welcome;  and 
we  could  watch  at  the  gateway  for  your  coming." 


♦From  the  Ujj^etsu  Monogatari.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  in  Japanese  Miscellany.  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  Boston. 
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"Why,  as  for  that,"  responded  Akana,  **I  have 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  travel  that  1  can 
usually  tell  beforehand  how  long  it  will  take 
me  to  reach  a  place;  and  I  can  safely  promise 
you  to  be  here  upon  a  particular  day.  Suppose 
we  say  the  day  of  the  festival  Choyo?" 

"That  is  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month," 
said  Hasebe;  then  the  chrysanthemums  will 
be  in  bloom,  and  we  can  go  together  to  look  at 
them.  How  pleasant  I  ...  So  you  promise 
to  come  back  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  ?" 

"On  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,"  re- 
peated Akana,  smiling  farewell.  Then  he  stroac 
away  from  the  village  of  Kato  in  the  province 
of  Harima — and  Hasebe  Samon  and  the  mother 
of  Hasebe  looked  after  him  with  tears  in  their 
eyes. 

"Neither  the  Sun  nor  the  Moon,"  says  an  old 
Japanese  proverb,  "ever  halt  upon  their  journey." 
Swiftly  the  months  went  by;  and  the  autumn 
came — the  season  of  chrysanthemums.  And  early 
upon  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  Hasebe  prepared  to  welcome  his  adopted 
brother.  He  made  ready  a  feast  of  good  things, 
bought  wine,  decorated  the  guest-room,  and  filled 
the  vases  of  the  alcove  with  chrysanthemums  of 
two  colors.  Then  his  mother,  watching  him, 
said:  "The  province  of  Izumo,  my  son,  is  more 
than  one  hundred  *ri'*  from  this  place;  and  the 
journey  thence  over  the  mountains  is  difficult 
and  weary;  and  you  cannot  be  sure  that  Akana 
will  be  able  to  come  to-day.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  before  you  take  all  this  trouble,  to  wait 
for  his  coming?"  "Nay,  mother!"  Hasebe  made 
answer,  "Akana  promised  to  be  here  to-day:  he 
could  not  break  a  promise !  And  if  he  were  to 
see  us  beginning  to  make  preparation  after  his 
arrival,  he  would  know  that  we  had  doubted  his 
word;  and  we  should  be  put  to  shame." 

The  day  was  beautiful,  the  sky  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  air  so  pure  that  the  world  seemed  to  be 
a  thousand  miles  wider  than  usual.  In  the  morn- 
ing many  travelers  passed  through  the  village — 
some  of  them  samurai ;  and  Hasebe,  watching 
each  as  he  came,  more  than  once  imagined  that 
he  saw  Akana  approaching.  But  the  temple-bells 
sounded  the  hour  of  midday;  and  Akana  did  not 
appear.  Through  the  afternoon  also  Hasebe 
watched  and  waited  in  vain.  The  sun  set;  and 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  Akana.  Nevertheless 
Hasebe  remained  at  the  gate,  gazing  down  the 
road.     Later  his  mother  went  to  him  and  said : 


*^A  *ri'  is  about  equal  to  two  and  a  half  English 
miles. 


"The  mind  of  a  man,  my  son — as  our  proverb 
declares — may  change  as  quickly  as  the  sky  ot 
autumn.  But  your  chrysanthemum  flowers  will 
still  be  fresh  to-morrow.  Better  now  to  sleep; 
and  in  the  morning  you  can  watch  again  for 
\kana,  if  you  wish."  "Rest  well,  mother,"  re- 
turned Hasebe;  "but  I  still  believe  that  he  will 
come."  Then  the  mother  went  to  her  own  room ; 
and  Hasebe  lingered  at  the  gate. 

The  night  was  pure  as  the  day  had  been:  all 
the  sky  throbbed  with  stars;  and  the  white  River 
of  Heaven  shimmered  with  unusual  splendor. 
The  village  slept;  the  silence  was  broken  only 
by  the  noise  of  a  little  brook,  and  by  the  far- 
away barking  of  peasants'  dogs.  Hasebe  still 
waited — waited  until  he  saw  the  thin  moon  sink 
behind  the  neighboring  hills.  Then  at  last  he 
began  to  doubt  and  to  fear.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  re-enter  the  house,  he  perceived  in  the 
distance  a  tall  man  approaching — very  lightly 
and  quickly;  and  in  the  next  moment  he  recog- 
nized Akana. 

"Oh!"  cried  Hasebe,  springing  to  meel  him, 
"I  have  been  waiting  for  you  from  the  morn- 
ing until  now!  ...  So  you  really  did  keep 
your  promise  after  all.  .  .  .  But  you  must  be 
tired,  poor  brother ! — come  in ; — everything  is 
ready  for  you."  He  guided  Akana  to  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  guest-room,  and  hastened  to  trim 
the  lights,  which  were  burning  low.  "Mother," 
continued  Hasebe,  "felt  a  little  tired  this  even- 
ing, and  she  has  already  gone  to  bed;  but  I  shall 
awaken  her  presently."  Akana  shook  his  head, 
and  made  a  little  gesture  of  disapproval.  "As 
you  will,  brother,"  said  Hasebe;  and  he  set  warm 
food  and  wine  before  the  traveler.  Akana  did 
not  touch  the  food  or  the  wine,  but  remained 
motionless  and  silent  for  a  short  time.  Then, 
speaking  in  a  whisper — as  if  fearful  of  awaken- 
ing the  mother,  he  said: 

"Now  I  must  tell  you  how  it  happened  that 
I  came  thus  late.  When  I  returned  to  Izumo  I 
found  that  the  people  had  almost  forgotten  the 
kindness  of  our  former  ruler,  the  good  Lord 
Enya,  and  were  seeking  the  favor  of  the  usurper 
Tsunehisa,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
Tonda  Cjistle.  But  I  had  to  visit  my  cousin. 
Akana  Tanji,  though  he  had  accepted  service 
under  Tsunehisa,  and  was  living,  as  a  retainer, 
within  the  castle  grounds.  He  persuaded  me  to 
present  myself  before  Tsunehisa:  I  yielded  chiefly 
in  order  to  observe  the  character  of  the  new  ruler, 
whose  face  I  had  never  seen.  He  is  a  skilled  sol- 
dier, and  of  great  courage;  but  he  is  cunning  and 
cruel.  I  found  it  necessary  to  let  him  know  that 
I  could  never  enter  into  his  service.  After  I  left 
his  presence  he  ordered  my  cousin  to  detain  me 
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— to  keep  me  confined  within  the  house.  1  pro- 
tested that  I  had  promised  to  return  to  Harima 
upon  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month;  but  I 
was  refused  permission  to  go.  I  then  hoped  to 
escape  from  the  castle  at  night;  but  I  was  con- 
stantly watched;  and  until  to-day  I  could  find  no 
way  to  fulfill  my  promise.     .     .     ,'* 

**Until  to-day  1"  exclaimed  Hasebe  in  bewilder- 
ment; "the  castle  is  more  than  a  hundred  *ri'  from 
here  I" 

"Yes/'  returned  Akana;  "and  no  living  man 
can  travel  on  foot  a  hundred  *ri'  in  one  day.  But 
I  felt  that,  if  I  did  not  keep  my  promise,  you 
could  not  think  well  of  me;  and  I  remembered 
the  ancient  proverb,  Tama  yoku  ichi  nichi  ni  sen 
ri  wo  yuku'  (The  soul  of  a  man  can  journey  a 
thousand  "ri"  in  a  day').  Fortunately  I  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  my  sword; — thus  only  was 
I  able  to  come  to  you.  ...  Be  good  to  our 
mother." 

With  these  words  he  stood  up,  and  in  the 
same  instant  disappeared. 

Then  Hasebe  knew  that  Akana  had  killed  him- 
self in  order  to  fulfill  the  promise. 

At  earliest  dawn  Hasebe  Samon  set  out  for  the 
Castle  Tonda,  in  the  province  of  Izumo.  Reach- 
ing Matsue,  he  there  learned  that,  on  the  night  of 
the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  Akana  Soye- 
mon  had  performed  *harakiri'  in  the  house  of 
Akana  Tanji,  in  the  grounds  of  the  castle.  Then 
Hasebe  went  to  the  house  of  Akana  Tanji,  and 
reproached  Akana  Tanji  for  the  treachery  done, 
and  slew  him  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and 
escaped  without  hurt.  And  when  the  Lord 
Tsunehisa  had  heard  the  story,  he  gave  com- 
mands that  Hasebe  should  not  be  pursued.  For, 
although  an  unscrupulous  and  cruel  man  himself, 
the  Lord  Tsunehisa  could  respect  the  love  of 
truth  in  others,  and  could  admire  the  friendship 
and  the  courage  of  Hasebe  Samon. 


An  A Itruist  and  Hia  Reward London  Mall 

John  Angel,  a  Fulham  omnibus  driver  who 
was  summoned  at  West  London  for  assaulting 
his  next-door  neighbor,  a  farrier  named  Scott, 
pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  did  so  because 
Scott  had  kissed  his  wife. 

Scott  said :  "Yes,  I  did  kiss  her,  but  I  was  under 
the    influence    of    drink.      She    gave    me    great  - 
temptation  to  kiss  her." 

Mr.  Powden — Do  you  mean  you  kissed  her  to 
please  her  or  yourself? 

"To  please  her."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Powden — On  what  day  did  you  kiss  her? 

"On  the  28th  day  of  May." 

Mr.  Powden — On  what  day  was  the  thrashing? 


"The  ist  of  July." 

Angel  (interposing) — He  got  it  as  soon  a& 
1  heard  of  it.  [Laughter.]  He  expected  it. 
Blessed  is  he  who  gets  what  he  expects.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Powden  remarked  that  it  was  "not  often  a 
man  kissed  a  woman  to  please  her  without  pleas- 
ing himself.  If  Scott  kissed  the  wife  to  please 
her  the  husband  should  have  been  much  obliged 
to  him  for  doing  it.  He  should  have  shaken 
his  hand  and  expressed  gratitude  for  helping  to 
make  his  wife,  whom  he  loved,  happy.  But 
unfortunately  he  did  not  believe  it.  li  there  was 
not  any  law  he  should  have  held  that  Scott  de- 
served a  thrashing.  However,  there  was  such  a 
thing,  and  legally  Scott  ought  not  to  have  been 
thrashed.  He  imposed  a  penalty  of  5s.,  with  2s. 
costs. 


Cobb  ClOBOd New  York  Eoening  Telegram 

Among  the  police  trial  cases  before  Deputy 
Commissioner  Devery  to-day  was  that  of  Patrick 
J.  Mulligan,  of  the  Delancey  street  station.  He 
was  charged  with  being  off  post  in  a  polling 
place  and  asleep  on  October  18. 

When  the  case  was  called  Inspector  Cross  said : 

"Mulligan  died  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock 
this  morning." 

"Case  closed,"  remarked  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. 


Charaoter  From  the  Umbrella Kanaae  Cltn  Journal 

The  man  who  sat  nearest  the  window  said  he 
didn't  mind  the  wet  weather.  "It  gives  me  a 
chance  to  see  how  people  carry  their  umbrellas," 
he  said.  "I  have  such  firm  faith  in  my  umbrella 
deductions  that  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  choose  a 
wife  with  them  for  a  guide." 

The  woman  on  his  left  smiled. 

"I'm  glad  I'm  not  out  there  in  the  street,"  she 
said.  "You'd  be  picking  out  all  the  kinks  in  my 
disposition  along  with  the  rest  of  them." 

"Oh,"  said  the  man,  "I  sized  you  up  a  long 
time  ago.  You  carry  an  umbrella,  when  it's 
furled,  just  like  that  woman  across  the  street. 
You  grab  it  in  the  middle  and  go  foraging  ahead 
with  the  ends  of  the  handle  digging  into  the 
unfortunate  pedestrians  who  go  before  and  follow 
after." 

"And  what  does  that  signify?"  asked  the  wom- 
an on  the  left. 

"Alertness,  activity,  selfishness  and  inconsider- 
ateness." 

"Um-m,"  said  the  woman. 

"But  just  look  at  the  third  woman  in  the  pro- 
cession," said  the  man.  "I  pity  the  men  folks 
about  her  house.    I'll  warrant  they  have  to  get 
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their  own  breakfast  about  six  mornings  out  of 
the  seven.  I  never  yet  saw  a  woman  who  dragged 
her  umbrella  along  so  that  you  could  track  her 
by  the  trail  of  the  tip  who  wasn't  dilatory  and 
shiftless.  She  never  sews  on  a  button,  or  dams 
or  mends,  and  her  breakfast  dishes  are  seldom 
washed  before  two  o'clock. 

*That  other  woman  who  is  bustling  along  hold- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  umbrella  handle  like  grim 
death  and  pointing  the  top  down  and  forward  in 
a  kind  of  south-by-southwesterly  direction  is  al- 
together different.  She  would  set  the  world  on 
fire  if  it  wasn't  water-logged.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I'd  want  to  be  married  to  her,  either.  She'd 
be  too  energetic.  She'd  push  everything  before 
her,  and  when  she  took  a  notion  to  clean  things 
up  a  mere  man  would  have  nowhere  to  lay  his 
head.  What  she  is  good  for  is  serving  on  com- 
mittees. 

"That  woman  in  the  gray  skirt  is  a  yea-and- 
nay  sort  of  person.  She  wants  to  agree  with 
everybody  and  follows  wherever  led.  Women  who 
carry  their  umbrellas  with  the  point  backward  and 
downward  are  always  unassertive. 


"But  just  look  at  that  girl  who  spins  along, 
swinging  her  umbrella  around  in  a  circle  as  if  it 
were  a  magic  wand.  I  like  her.  She's  jolly  and 
good-natured  and  gets  more  pleasure  out  of  life 
than  ten  ordinary  people.  'There's  a  woman  car- 
rying her  umbrella  swung  across  her  shoulder 
like  a  shotgun.  She's  a  true  soldier  of  fortune 
and  was  never  known  to  say  die.  I  can't  think 
of  anything  that  would  feaze  her," 

The  man  paused. 

"And  what  would  you  say,"  asked  the  woman, 
**'about  that  girl  who  carries  her  umbrella  hori- 
zontally across  the  small  of  her  back  and  catches 
either  end  into  the  crook  of  her  elbow?" 

"Well,"  admitted  the  man,  "she  is  a  new  one 
on  me.  I  never  met  her  before,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  to  wager  that  she  is  conscientious  to  a  de- 
gree and  has  a  heart  as  big  as  all  outdoors." 

"But  here,"  he  added,  "comes  the  most 
even-tempered  woman  of  the  lot.  She  cuddles 
her  umbrella  protectingly  under  her  arm  as  if 
she  doesn't  want  even  it  to  get  hurt  in  the 
crowd.  That  woman  is  gentle  and  thoughtful 
and  kind." 


The    Navigation    of  Aerial    Seas 

v^     ^     N^    //J-      Progress      and     Prospects 


Balioon  and  Aeropiane Automotor  JourntU 

Attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion have  hitherto  been  embodied  in  two  great 
classes  of  machines,  the  navigable  balloon  and 
the  aeroplane.  The  latter  is  mainly  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  the  extensive  experiments 
of  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim.  These  experiments  prove 
that  an  aeroplane  as  constructed  by  him  with 
sufficient  power  to  drive  it  would  raise  itself  off 
the  ground  and  would  go  along  running  on  an 
overhead  rail.  This  machine  was  of  sufficient  size 
to  carry  several  passengers,  but  it  never  appears 
to  have  made  an  actually  independent  flight  car- 
rying any  one  with  it.  Independent  short  flights 
have  been  made  by  machines  more  or  less  on  the 
same  principle,  but  not  carrying  a  passenger.  The 
arrangement  is  generally  so  risky  that  presum- 
ably no  passenger  has  ever  had  the  necessary 
courage  to  intrust  himself  to  its  uncontrolled 
mercies. 

The  aeroplane  is  a  machine  the  leading  feature 
of  which  is  a  plane  surface  either  of  stretched 
canvas  or  light  metal,  which  is  intended  to  act 
like    the   outstretched    wing   of   a   bird   on   the 


"skim."  The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  a 
propeller,  more  or  less  similar  to  that  employed 
by  M.  Santos-Dumont  The  aeroplane  may, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  gigantic  bird, 
divided  mechanically  into  two,  the  propulsive 
effort  being  furnished  by  one  portion  of  the 
mechanism,  and  the  sustaining  element  such  as  it 
is  by  another.  It  might  be  compared  to  a  bird 
with  outstretched  pinions  propelling  itself  by 
vigorous  agitation  of  its  tail.  Now  there  are 
many  things  that  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  size  of  the  structure  on 
which  the  bird  principle  can  practically  be  carried 
out.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  nature  that  birds,  that 
is  to  say,  birds  which  fly,  are  limited  in  size. 
When  we  go  back  to  the  palaeontological  records 
of  fossil  birds  and  winged  reptiles,  we  do  not 
find  any  appreciably  bigger  than  the  albatross 
and  the  condor,  the  largest  flying  birds  of  the 
present  day.  The  reptiles  and  mammals  of  the 
present  day  are  small  compared  with  the  biggest 
products  of  former  days,  but  with  flying  animals 
the  case  is  different.  The  bigger  wings  become, 
the  more  energy  is  required  to  move  them,  and, 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  birds  with  their  hollow 
lx)ries  are  much  the  lightest  of  all  animals,  a 
point  is  soon  reached  at  which,  however  power- 
ful the  bird  may  be,  it  will  be  impossible  for  ii 
to  exercise  sufficient  energy  to  flap  its  wings.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  the  direct  action  of  the 
wings  in  propulsion  is  more  efficient  than  em- 
ploying, as  in  the  aeroplane,  the  wings  merely 
to  sustain,  and  using  a  separate  arrangement  to 
propel.  Further,  we  must  remember  that  the 
animal  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  machines.  These 
appear  to  be  among  some  of  the  reasons  why  it 
may  ultimately  turn  out  that  an  aeroplane  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  practical  may,  after  all,  be 
an  impossibility. 

When  we  consider  the  airship  or  navigable 
balloon,  we  deal  with  an  altogether  different  set 
of  problems.  The  airship  of  the  Santos-Dumont 
type — a  type  in  which  we  may  include  the  earlier 
attempt  of  Count  Zeppelin — bears  the  same  rela- 
,  tion  to  the  air  that  a  submarine  boats  does  to 
the  water. 

If  the  latter  is  capable  of  successful  construc- 
tion and  management,  it  would  appear  that  the 
former  ought  to  be  so  likewise.  In  the  Santos- 
Dumont  airship  the  balloon  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture is  designed  just  to  overcome  the  dead  weight 
of  the  motor,  propeller,  shafting,  and  framework. 
Tlie  vessel  is  not  intended  to  rise  as  a  balloon. 
Rising  is  effected  by  altering  its  balance  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  point  upward,  the  pro- 
peller having  the  effect  of  causing  the  machine 
to  travel  in  any  direction  in  which  its  nose  points. 
Descending  is  similarly  effected  by  depressing  the 
nose  (or  ought  we  call  it  bow?)  of  the  machine. 
In  these  respects  it  will  be  seen  that  it  completely 
corresponds  to  a  submersible  submarine.  The 
advantages  of  this  principle  are  fairly  obvious. 
One  is  not  being  kept  up  by  the  machinery.  If 
the  engine  breaks  down,  the  airship  will  slowly 
and  gradually  sink  to  the  earth.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  keeping  aeroplanes  rigidly  at  exactly 
the  right  angle  under  penalty  of  disaster,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  balloon  is  only  2^ float  and 
has  not  to  do  the  actual  lifting,  its  dimensions 
can  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  limit, 
thereby  restricting  the  resistance  of  the  air.  So 
far  the  results  obtained  are  highly  encouraging. 
The  future  of  such  arrangement  seems  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  question  how  far  the  capacity  of 
motors  can  be  increased  relatively  to  their  weight 
on  the  one  hand,  and  how  far  the  necessarily 
increased  size  of  the  balloon  that  will  be  required 
for  larger  structures  on  the  same  lines  will  neu- 
tralize the  advantages  obtained  thereby.  There 
seems,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  decided  promise  of 
tangible  results,  provided  that  in  the  near  future 


experimenters  are  content  with  moderate  speeds, 
and  refrain  from  too  venturesome  attempts  to 
ride  the  whirlwind  and  defy  the  storm. 


Th9  SantoS'Dumont  MaeMae Eugene  P.  Lyte,  Jr. Eoerybody's 

Recall  the  flying-machine  of  your  imagination, 
and  you  will  have  ready-made  for  your  mind's 
eye  a  likeness  of  this  Santos-Dumont.  It  is  sim- 
ply that  conventional  creature  pictured  in  the 
usual  wild  tale  of  the  future,  the  regulation 
cigar-shaped  thing  'mid  a  vague  complication  of 
wings  and  rudders  and  cords  and  cylinders.  The 
gas-bag  is  a  tremendous  cigar,  while  the  frame- 
work beneath  for  basket  and  motor  is  a  smaller 
tremendous  cigar.  Now  there  is  a  reason  for 
this  shape  quite  apart  from  the  demands  of 
twenty-first  century  romances.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  try  to  steer  a  spherical  balloon  as  to 
guide  a  spherical  steamboat.  The  spindle  form 
offers  less  resistance  to  air  currents,  so  almost 
from  their  earliest  experiments  the  flying-ma- 
chine architects  have  adopted  >the  cigar  for  a 
model.  To  secure  rigidity  they  put  an  air-balloon, 
or  ballonet,  inside  the  gas-balloon,  and  when  a 
cooling  cloud  or  change  of  temperature  contracts 
the  gas,  they  pump  air  as  needed  into  the  ballonet, 
which  makes  the  entire  bag  tight  and  snug.  San- 
tos-Dumont first  fills  his  balloon  as  full  as  possible 
with  pure  hydrogen,  and  the  inner  balloon  lies 
empty  in  the  belly  of  the  big  one.  He  thus  has 
as  a  margin  against  condensation  the  ballonet*s 
capacity,  fifty  cubic  yards.  The  ballonet  fills 
with  air  automatically  from  a  pump  worked  by 
the  motor,  and  in  case  of  expansion  and  too  great 
pressure  the  springs  in  the  .valves  are  forced 
open  and  the  air  is  let  out  first,  and  the  gas  after- 
ward, if  necessary.  In  the  photographs  you  ma} 
see  the  air-duct  hanging  from  the  balloon  to  tht 
pump. 

The  tiny  steel  threads  that  suspend  the  frame- 
work seem  absurdly  inadequate.  Near  the  ends 
they  are  twisted  into  springs,  which  allow  for  a 
slight  rocking  caused  by  the  motor's  vibration. 
A  few  yards  away  the  fine  piano-wires  are  in- 
visible, and  then  the  man  in  his  aerial  car  appears 
to  follow  as  a  satellite  under  the  balloon.  The 
great  yellowish  bag  of  hydrogen,  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  yards  long,  six  and  a  half  yards  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  capacity  of  715  cubic  yards,  looks 
sleek  and  peeled,  like  the  pigskin  of  an  enormous 
Rugby  football,  and  nothing  at  all  like  silk.  Each 
panel  in  the  texture  has  been  rigorously  tested 
under  pressure,  and  is  capable  of  the  maximum 
strain  exacted.  The  elongated,  triangular  car  be- 
neath is  constructed  of  three  slender  unpainted 
pine  beams  with  crosspieces.  When  examined 
as  it  lies  stalled  the  long  length  of  the  balloon- 
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house,  this  car  appears  altogether  too  delicate  for 
carrying  a  man  and  an  engine  several  hundred 
yards  over  the  housetops.  Though  over  fifty-nine 
feet  long,  it  weighs  only  no  pounds,  and  early 
in  the  spring  of  1900  the  inventor  was  able  to 
pack  it  in  his  trunk  by  sections,  bringing  it  froni 
Nice,  where  it  had  been  made  during  the  winter, 
to  Paris.  The  carefully  chosen  strips,  bent  to 
form  the  long  curves  of  the  triangular  frame 
complete,  are  never  thicker  than  two  of  your 
fingers  put  together.  During  this  spring  he  re- 
mounted them  in  his  workshop  at  the  Aero  Club 
park,  the  workshop  being  also  the  great  barn 
of  a  balloon^house.  He  made  the  joints  of  alumi- 
num and  fastened  the  cross-pieces  with  thin  steel 
wire.  About  eight  yards  from  the  stern  he  sus- 
pended the  gasoline  automobile  motor  from  the 
upper  beam  of  the  triangle  by  piano-wires.  Here 
the  compact  little  engine  of  four  cylinders  and 
sixteen  horse-power  hangs  like  a  spider  in  the 
center  of  her  web.  Over  each  cylinder  spins  a 
ventilating  fan  to  prevent  overheating.  .The 
motor  turns  a  shaft,  and  attached  to  the  shaft  is 
a  propeller,  exactly  like  the  screw  of  a  ship.  The 
two  wings  of  the  screw  are  of  silk  stretched  over 
their  frames  like  the  head  of  a  drum.  They 
measure  four  and  a  half  yards.  Ordinarily  the 
industrious  little  motor  spins  the  shaft  around  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  revolutions  to  the 
minute;  but  since  putting  things  into  shape  after 
his  descent  of  July  13th,  the  inventor  has  been 
able  to  increase  the  speed  to  210  revolutions  a 
minute.  The  whirling  pinions  then  have  a  strik- 
ing force  of  175  pounds.  Above  the  propeller  and 
under  the  tail  -of  the  balloon  is*  the  rudder,  a 
curved  triangularblade  made  in  the  same  way  as 
the  wings.  As  both  propeller  and  rudder  are  thus 
placed  at  the  stern,  the  forward  end  is  left  free 
for  the  guide-rope,  by  which  the  air-ship  may  be 
inclined  upward  or  downward.  By  this  device 
the  aeronaut  may  ascend  or  descend.  In  his 
former  balloons  he  used  sliding  ballast-bags  at 
either  end  to  maintain  his  equilibrium,  but  at  this 
last  balloon  he  has  been  able  to  discard  these. 

To  readjust  the'  balance  against  the  motor,  as 
well  as  to  equalize  the  strain  on  the  wires  sus- 
pending the  framework,  the  basket  is  placed  for- 
ward of  the  center  by  nearly  eight  yards.  This 
basket  is  a  deep,  narrow  affair  of  open  willow- 
work  A  larger  man  than  the  wiry  aeronaut  would 
have  to  squeeze  to  climb  into  it.  On  either  side 
a  narrow  wooden  bar  stretches  out  three  or  four 
yards,  which  is  designed  to  prevent  undue  tipping 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  As  the  pilot  stands 
there  in  his  basket  he  resembles  a  performer 
on  a  tightrope  with  his  balancing-pole.  Since 
the  head  of  the  concern  is  in  the  basket,  all  the 


many  wires  that  operate  one  thing  or  another 
communicate  with  this  central  administrative 
bureau  like  the  nerves  with  the  brain.  On  the 
front  edge  of  the  basket  is  a  wheel,  really  the 
pilot's  wheel,  but  placed  horizontally  as  on  an 
automobile.  This  operates  the  rudder.  To  switch 
the  propeller-shaft  from  the  motor  and  stop  the 
fans  there  is  an  electric  key.  For  each  of  the 
valves  in  the  belly  of  the  balloon  there  is  a  wire- 
end  at  the  basket,  besides  still  another  one  for 
the  big  valve  in  the  top,  should  the  balloonist 
wish  to  desend  rapidly,  and,  yet  again,  there  is  an 
emergency  cord  which  tears  a  panel  out  of  the 
silk  and  lets  the  gas  fairly  pour  out.  As  to  ballast, 
he  has  small  bags  of  sand  under  his  feet,  and  a 
canvas  bag  on  either  hand,  about  a  hundred 
pounds  in  all.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has 
several  things  to  think  about  at  the  same  time. 
Though  seemingly  very  complicated,  this  air-ship 
that  really  navigates  the  air  is,  after  all,  a  simple 
machine,  and  by  the  side  of  the  wonderfully  made 
air-ships  that  yet  do  not  navigate  the  air  it  is  a 
child's  toy  for  simplicity. 


T9f  Hofmann  Maehlnt Engineering  (London) 

The  flying  machine  of  Regierungsrath  J.  Hof- 
mann, of  Berlin,  is  novel  in  several  features.  It 
is  fitted  with  wings,  a  propeller,  and  an  engine. 
When  on  firm  ground  or  on  the  water — for  the 
machine"  is  constructed  for  floating  as  well,  with 
special  regard  to  easy  descent,  possibly — it  moves 
by  its  propellers;  when  in  the  air  it  is  also  driven 
by  the  propeller;  when  it  starts,  gravity  has  to 
come  into  play.  Thus  the  ascent  begins  with  a 
slight  fall  on  an  oblique  line,  until  the  wings  are 
displayed  against  the  wind,  and  the  air  resistance 
and  the  propeller  force  prevail.  The  wings  can 
be  folded  but  not  moved,  and  serve  only  as 
planes.  As  the  propeller  is  to  be  capable  of  turn- 
ing when  the  machine  is  on  the  ground,  it  has 
been  fixed  sufficiently  high,  and  the  machine  rests 
on  legs — one  does  not  quite  know  how  many 
legs.  There  are  four  tubes,  forming  a  skeleton 
support,  yhich  folds  up  after  the  manner  of  a 
camp  stool.  When  spread,  the  front  leg  or  pair  of 
legs  rests  on  one  roller,  and  the  hind  pair  on  two 
rollers.  When  the  machine  starts  the  legs  are, 
by  springs,  jerked  upward,  and  would,  or  should, 
in  real  flight,  stick  out.  the  one  in  front  and  the 
other  behind.  The  flight  is  intended  to  resemble 
the  stork's  flight;  the  stork  is  a  very  graceful 
flyer,  but  his  start  looks  comically  clumsy.  We 
say  "should,"  because  ls\v.  Hofmann's  machine 
has  not  carried  him  yet.  His  first  machine  was 
wrecked  in  transport  just'  before  its  trial ;  his 
second  was  a  small  model,  driven  by  carbon 
dioxide  motor;  his  third  actual  model  has  cost 
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him  more  than  two  years  to  build,  but  it  has  only 
a  fifth  of  the  size  he  calculates  for  a  machine 
that  would  carry  a  man.  It  is  a  working  model, 
however,  and  weighs  seven  pounds;  the  wings 
span  about  nine  feet.  The  motor  is  a  real  steam 
engine,  heated  by  alcohol.  The  boiler  consists 
of  seventy-two  copper  tubes.  When  the  pressure 
exceeds  142  pounds,  the  steam  can  pass  into  the 
superheater,  and  then  into  the  compound  engine. 
The  exhaust  carries  part  of  the  combustion  gases 
with  it,  so  that  the  cylinder  and  valve  chests  can 
all  be  jacketed  with  hot  gases  and  steam.  The 
crankshaft  drives  the  propeller  at  fifty  revolutions 
a  second.  A  propeller  with  two  pairs  of  blades, 
placed  behind  one  another,  as  in  Walker  and 
Alexander's  experiments,  answers  better  than 
a  four  blade  propeller;  each  pair  resembles  two 
oars  in  alignment.  An  attempt  to  divide  the 
wings  into  several  aeroplanes  after  Chanute's 
fashion,  failed  dismally.  The  skeleton  legs,  steel 
tubes,  or  wood  weigh  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
mass,  which  is  not  undesirable.  The  ribs  of  the 
wings  have  also  been  made  of  steel  tubes.  But 
Mr.  Hofmann  is  going  to  try  nickel  tubes,  which 
are  to  serve  as  condensers  for  the  steam,  so 
that  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  can  be 
taken  on  board — at  present  two  ounces — can  hold 
out  for  a  longer  time.  The  tubes  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  strong  air  currents,  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  idea  does  not  look  very  easy.  The 
inventor  is  convinced,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
sad  fate  of  Lilienthal  and  Pilcher,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  flight  will  be  solved  some  day  by  a  machine 
of  his  type,  and  not  by  a  balloon  such  as  Mr. 
Santos-Dumont  exercises  in  calm  air. 


Af.  8ant08'Dumont., Sterling  Helllg Century 

This  young  Brazilian  inventor  works  for  the 
love  of  the  thing,  not  for  lucre.  He  has  never 
felt  moved  to  apply  for  a  single  patent.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  "CoflFee  King"  of  Brazil,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Santos-Dumont  plantations  of  Sao  Paulo, 
the  friend  of  the  former  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  and 
the  benefactor  and  adviser  of  whole  peculations. 
Santos-Dumont,  the  father,  although  a  Brazilian 
by  birth  and  nationality,  was  French  by  descent, 
and  had  his  technical  education  at  the  Ecole  Cen- 
trale  (Arts  and  Industries)  in  Paris.  Thanks 
to  this  education,  he  was  the  first  to  apply  sci- 
entific methods  to  Brazilian  coffee-culture,  so 
that  his  plantations  became  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  land,  having  four  million  coflFee-plants, 
occupying  nine  thousand  laborers,  comprising 
towns,  manufactories,  docks,  and  steamships,  and 
served  by  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  of 
private  railroads.  It  was  on  these  railroads  that 
the  young  Santos-Dumont,  before  he  was  twelve 


years  of  age,  drove  locomotive-engines  for  his 
pleasure,  and  developed  the  taste  for  mechanics 
and  invention  which  saved  him,  coming  young 
and  rich  to  Paris,  from  a  life  of  mere  sporting 
leisure.  Until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
completed  his  education  at  the  University  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  he  remained  in  Brazil,  always  return- 
ing in  vacation- time  to  the  wild  back-country  of 
the  plantation,  where  he  became  a  mighty  hunter, 
killing  wild  pigs  and  small  tigers  by  preference, 
and  great  snakes  out  of  sense  of  duty. 

Arriving  in  Europe  in  1891,  he  made  a  tourist 
trip  and  ascended  Mont  Blanc.  A  part  of  1891 
and  1892  he  spent  between  London  and  Brighton, 
perfecting  his  English,  which  he  now  speaks  as 
well  and  as  often  as  French;  but  he  always  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  in  1892  he  was  already 
driving  automobiles.  In  1894  he  made  a  short 
trip  to  the  United  States,  visiting  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Boston.  He  did  not  beg^n  ballooning 
until  18^7,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  he  made 
his  first  ascent  in  company  with  the  late  M. 
Machuron.  In  the  same  year  he  made  twenty 
other  ascensions,  a  number  of  them  unaccom- 
panied, and  became  a  reliable  pilot  of  spherical 
balloons.  He  has,  indeed,  an  ideal  figure  for  the 
sport,  uniting  remarkable  strength,  agility  and 
coolness  to  his  jockey's  weight  of  scarcely  one 
hundred  pounds.  For  this  reason  he  was  able  to 
lower  the  volume  of  the  "Brazil,"  his  first  spheri- 
cal balloon,  to  the  unusual  minimum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  cubic  meters.  The  little 
"Brazil"  was  always  filled  with  hydrogen,  and 
after  each  ascension  he  never  failed  to  bring  it 
back  with  him  fn  his  valise. 

This  Brazilian  has  neither  the  structure,  the 
complexion,  nor  the  exuberant  gestures  of  the 
men  of  his  country.  He  is  pale,  cold,  and  phleg- 
matic even,  if  the  word  may  be  applied  to  one 
so  active.  In  his  moments  of  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  of  most  lively  disappointment  he  is  always 
the  same;  and  he  is  as  free  from  affectation  as  a 
child.  He  has  a  weakness  for  driving  dog-cart 
tandems,  and — something  which  has  had  a  vital 
influence  over  his  career  as  a  balloonist — ^he  has 
been  an  intrepid  automobile  chauffeur  from  the 
first. 


To  Croes  the  Mediterranean t/aeques  Boyer Coemopotrfan 

The    most    daring   of    French    aeronauts,    the 

Count  de  la   Vaulx,   is  preparing  to   cross  the 

Mediterranean  in  a  balloon.* 
Near  the  waves  th«  temperature  changes  only 

gradually,  and  a  balloon  when  over  the  sea  pos- 


♦De  la  Vaulx's  first  attempt  has  been  made  and 
has  met  with  disaster. 
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sesses  great  stability,  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  aeronaut  in  a  journey  over  land  disappearing 
in  a  measure.  A  sheet  of  water  presents,  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  the  general  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, a  remarkably  attractive  field  for  journeys 
of  this  kind.  Moreover,  the  addition  of  certain 
appliances  that  cannot  be  used  on  land  still  furth- 
er increases  this  stability.  There  are,  in  the  first 
place,  guide-ropes,  im^nense  hempen  cables  at- 
tached to  the  ring  of  the  balloon,  and  the  equili- 
brators,  enormous  strands  of  rope  wrapped  in 
cloths  which  are  very  heavy.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
weighted  balloon  begins  to  descend,  these  devices, 
resting  on  the  ground,  progressively  lighten  the 
balloon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  solar  action 
increases  the  upward  movement  of  the  balloon, 
the  lifting  of  a  certain  weight  of  guide-rope  acts 
as  a  drag  on  the  ascent.  But  this  means  of  pre- 
serving equilibrium  is  impracticable  over  fields, 
forests  and  cities,  for  the  rope  would  catch  on 
houses,  trees  and  other  objects  that  might  lie  in 
their  path.  Sometimes,  even  after  being  dragged 
for  many  hours,  the  guide-ropes  become  un- 
raveled, catch  in  some  object  and  stop  the  balloon. 


Speeulatlve  Reautta  of  Aarlai  Navigation Spectator  (London^ 

The  inventors  of  the  day,  however,. seem  to  us, 
who  write  as  outsiders,  to  be  advancing  toward 
a  combination  of  small  balloons  which  are  lighter 
than  air,  with  motors,  which  are  heavier  than 
air,  that  may  in  the  end  produce  the  required 
result.  They  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of 
great  storms,  as  birds  also  are,  but  in  ordinary 
weather  they  may  fly  for  distances  settled  by 
their  motive  power,  with  tolerable  safety  and 
directness.  The  total  result  may  not  be  very 
great,  for  "argosies  of  magic  sails  are  as  un- 
likely as  "the  nations  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 
central  blue,"  but  we  should,  on  the  whole,  think 
it  probable  that  within  a  few  years,  it  may  be  even 
months,  we  may  hear  of  machines  which,  carrying 
one  or  two  skilful  men,  can,  in  the  absence  of 
storms,  cross  the  Mediterranean  in  safety  at  a 
height,  say,  of  fifty  feet.  There  is  no  object 
whatever  in  their  going  up  into  the  sky,  and  one 
ultimate  condition  of  useful  aerial  navigation 
will  be  that  the  drop,  if  drop  there  be,  shall  not 
smash  everything  into  powder.  Martyrs  are  rare 
products,  and  nothing  is  really  useful  which  it 
takes  a  martyr  to  work. 

Supposing  this  much  to  be  accomplished — ^and 
some  of  the  conditions  must  be  altered  if  we  are 
to  achieve  more — what  will  have  been  attained? 
A  good  deal.  In  war,  for  example,  there  will 
be  a  new  power  of  throwing  projectiles,  and 
though  the  exercise  of  that  power  has  recently 


been  forbidden  by  international  agreement,  we 
distrust  the  effect  of  written  laws  upon  angry 
populations.  Some  nation  would  declare  itself 
independent  of  agreements  it  had  never  signed, 
and  if  it  used  war  balloons,  it  would  be  fought 
by  war  balloons— ^^e  may  take  that  as  quite  cer- 
tain. The  temptation  to  destroy  a  fleet  while  at- 
tacking a  wealthy  town  would  to  that  town  be 
irresistible— fancy  Marseilles  under  shell  fire  at- 
tending to  any  rules  whatever— and  the  fleet 
would  be  destroyed.  That  is  rather  a  formidable 
result  of  the  new  invention,  and  one  which  seems 
to  us  pretty  nearly  inevitable.  Then  armies  would 
be  possessed  of  a  new  power.  They  could  always 
see  their  enemies,  to  the  delight  of  artillerymen, 
who  could  hunt  a  retreating  foe  with  greatly  in- 
creased effect.  At  the  present  moment,  for  in- 
stance, war  balloons  capable  of  guidance  and  of 
flying  far  would  render  resistance  by  the  Boers 
nearly  hopeless.  They  would  always  be  seen  ad- 
vancing, and  always  followed  rightly.  As  we 
make  few  surprises,  and  do  not  disperse  in  re- 
treat, the  advantage  of  their  possession  would 
be  entirely  on  our  side.  The  difficulty  of  main- 
taining high  tariffs,  again,  would  be  considerably 
increased.  Very  short  aerial  voyages  would  be 
needed  to  overpass  frontiers,  which  could  hardly 
be  protected,  especially  at  night  and  through  all 
their  length,  by  aerial  police.  It  would  still  be 
possible  to  tax  imported  com,  or  meat,  or  sugar, 
or  salt,  but  hardly  to  levy  import  duties  on 
tobacco  or  jewels,  or  the  finer  articles  of  dress. 
We  can  foresee  much  fiscal  inconvenience  from 
aerial  machines,  and  bitter  international  quarrel- 
ing. Governments  would  be  held  responsible  for 
allowing  smugglers  or  spies  to  start. 

Every  advance  in  communication  produces, 
however,  some  beneficial  as  well  as  mischievous 
result,  and  a  motor  that  could  drive  through  air 
would  at  least  enable  us  to  complete  the  survey 
of  the  planet.  We  should  not  only  reach  the 
Poles,  where  we  should  probably  learn  nothing 
of  direct  value,  but  we  should  know  accurately 
whatever  exists  and  is  valuable  in  Central  Africa, 
in  the  depths  of  Australia,  in  the  Hinterlands  of 
Brazil,  in  the  interior  of  Thibet,  and  in  the  mar- 
velous and  scarcelv  explored  islands  of  the  East- 
ern Archipelago.  The  aerial  machines  could,  it  is 
true,  conquer  nothing,  make  no  roads,  and  dis- 
cover nothing  except  topography,  some  new 
forests,  and  perhaps  some  tribes  previously  un- 
known, but  they  would  tell  us  where  to  go,  how 
to  go,  and  what  there  was  to  be  feared.  The 
planet  would  become  as  well  known  to  geog- 
raphers as,  say,  India  is  now,  and  that  must  in 
the  end  be  an  advantage,  if  only  by  preventing 
waste  of  enterprise  and  effort. 
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In  a  Minor  Key:  Sorrow y  Sentiment ^  Tenderness 


OuttoSea Frank  L  Stanton. 


.Atlanta  Constitution 


Seaward  and  seaward,  and  sail  the  barques  away, 
And  one  shall  wait  their  coming  home  for  many  a  weary  day; 
And  one  shall  wave  to  phantom  ships  pale,  unavailing  hands 
Where  feeble  watchfires  flicker  on  desolated  strands. 

Seaward  and  seaward,  still  sail  the  barques  away, 

But  the  storm  winds  sweep  the  ocean  and  drown  the  prayets  we  pray; 

The   harbor   bells   are   ringing are   ringing  o'er  the   foam, 

But  who  shall  say  what  day  the  ships  shall  sight  the  shores  of  home? 

Seaward  and  seaward,  and  so  we  drift  away; 

Be  glad,  dear  heart,  if  life  has  known  one  withering  rose  of  May; 

The  stars  are  still  above  us,  the  heaven  is  bending  o'er, 

Thank  God  for  hearts  that  love  us  though  we  return  no  more! 


Requiem Fiona  Macleod Fortnightly  Review 

In  the  sunken  city  of  Murias 

A  golden  Image  dwells: 
The  sea-song  of  the  trampling  waves 

Is  as  muffled  bells 

Where  He  dwells, 
In  the  city  of  Murias. 

In  the  sunken  city  of  Murias 

A  golden  Image  gleams: 
The  loud  noise  of  the  moving  seas 

Is  as  woven  beams 

Where   He   dreams. 
In  the  city  of  Murias. 

In  the  sunken  city  of  Murias, 

Deep,   deep  beneath   the   sea 
The  Image  sits  and  hears  Time  break 

The  heart  I  gave  to  thee 

And  thou  to  me, 
In  the  city  of  Murias. 

In  the  sunken  city  of  Murias, 

Long,  oh,  so  long  ago. 
Our  souls  were  wed  when  the  world  was  young; 

Are  we  old  now,  that  we  know 

This  silent  woe 
In  the  city  of  Murias? 

In  the  sunken  city  of  Murias, 

A  graven  Image  dwells: 
The  sound  of  our  little  sobbing  prayer 

Is  as  muffled  bells 

Where  He  dwells. 
In  the  city  of  Murias. 

ne  Intercepted  Salute T.  E.  Brown* 

A   little   maiden   met   me   in   the   lane, 

And  smiled  a  smile  so  very  fain, 

So  full  of  trust  and  happiness, 

I   could  not  choose  but   bless 

The    child,    that    she    should   have   such    grace 

To  laugh  into  my  face. 

She   never  could  have   known   mc;   but   I   thought 

It  was  the  common  joy  that  wrought 

Within  the  little  creature's  heart 

.As  who  should  say:    "Thou  art 

As   T:  the  heaven  is  bright  above  us; 

.'\nd  there  is  God  to  love  us. 


*The    Collected    Poems   of  T.    E. 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


Brown.    The 


And  I  am  but  a  little  gleeful  maid, 
And  thou  art  big,  and  old,  and  staid; 
But  the  blue  hills  have  made  thee  mild 
As  is  a  little  child. 

Wherefore  I  laugh  that  thou  may'st  see — 
O  laugh!  O,  laugh  with  me!'* 

A    pretty   challenge!     Then    I    turned    me    round, 

And  straight  the  sober  truth  I  found. 

For  I  was  not  alone;  behind  me  stood, 

Beneath   his   load   of  wood. 

He  that  of  right  the  smile  possessed — 

Her  father  manifest. 

O,  blest  be  God!  that  such  an  overplus 

Of  joy  is  given  to  us; 

That   that  sweet  innocent 

Gave  me  the  gift  she  never  meant, 

A  gift  secure  and  permanent! 

For.  howsoe'er  the  smile  had  birth, 

It  is  an  added  glory  on  the  earth. 

Homeward  Bound L.  Frank  Tooker  CenUttjf 

There  is  no  sorrow  anywhere. 

Or  care,  or  pain.    The  stinging  hail 

Beats  on  our  faces  like  a  flail. 

Green  water  curls  above  the   rail. 
And    all    the    storm's    high    trumpets    blare, — 

Whistles  the  wind,   and   roars  the   sea. 

And  canvas  bellows  to  be  free. 
Spars  whine,  planks  creak — I  only  smile. 
For  home  our  keel  creeps  mile  on  mile. 

I  bend  above  the  whirling  wheel 
With    hands   benumbed,   but   happy   face. 
Past  us  the  wild  seahorses  race. 
Leap  up  to  seize  each  twanging  brace. 

Or   slip   beneath   our   lifting   keel. 
Dreaming,  I  see  the  scudding  clouds. 
And  ice  make  in  the  forward  shrouds. 

And  all  the   long   waves   topped  with    foam — 

Yet  heed  them  not:  I'm  going  home. 

Nicrhtly  our  Northern  stars  draw  nigh, 
The   Southern   constellations   sink. 
Soon   we  shall   see   along  the  brink 
Of  these   cold   seas   Fire   Island  blink 

Its  welcome  in  the  frosty  sky. 

Beyond   that  light,   beyond   the   glow 
Of    our    great    city    spread    below. 

Thine   eyes   now  wait  to  welcome  me 

Back  where  my  heart  has  longed  to  be. 


IN  A  MINOR  KEY:  SORROW,  SENTIMENT,  TENDERNESS 


Jig 


WeMayLoM t/ohn  Vanee Cheney 

From  the  withered,  bitter  ground 

Every  sweet  has  taken  leave, 
Joy,   there's   none   of   sight  or   sound; 

Naught  to  do  but  sit  and  grieve? 
Look — the  blue!  bent  close  above, 

Close  above; 
While  it  hovers  we  may  love. 
We  may  love. 


Atiantle 


,W.  E.Henley North  American 


A  Wish 

So  let  me  hence  as  one 

W^hose  part  in  the  world  has  been  dreamed  out 

and  done: 
One  that  hath  fairly  earned  and  spent. 
In  pride  of  heart  and  jubilance  of  blood, 
Such  wages,  be  they  counted  bad  or  good. 
As  Time,  the  old  taskmaster,  was  moved  to  pay; 
And,  having  warred  and  suffered,  and  passed  on 
Those  gifts  the  Arbiters  preferred  and  gave, 
Fare,    grateful    and    content, 
Down  the  dim  way, 
Whereby  races  innumerable  have  gone, 
Into   the   silent   universe  of  the  grave. 

Grateful  for  what  hath  been — 

For  what  my  hand  hath  done,  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

My  heart  been  privileged  to  know; 

With  all  my  lips  in   love  have  brought 

To  lips  that  yearned  in  love  to  them,  and  wrought 

In  the  way  of  wrath,  and  pity,  and  sport,  and  song: 

Content,  this  miracle  of  being  alive 

Dwindling,  that  I.  thrice  weary  of  worst  and  best, 

May  shed  my  duds,  and  go 

From  right  and  wrong. 

And,  ceasing  to  regret,  and  long,  and  strive. 

Accept  the  past,  and  be  for  ever  at  rest. 

Heart' 9  Deeire C.  Fred  Kenyan Leisure  Hour 

If   I  could  speak,  and  show  you  all  that  lies 

Within  this  heart,  would  your  heart  leap  and 

say. 
"Thou  hast  made  fire  this  living  mold  of  clay"? 
Or  would  you  kill  those  fairies  in  your  eves, 
And  turn  away  your  f.ice  in  cold  surprise? 

Would  your  hand  find  mv  own.  and  in  that  way 
Teach  me  what  I  have  told  myself  to-day? 


Or  would  you  scorn  the  weakness  of  my  sighs? 
1  cannot  tell,  and  all  my  Heav*ti  is  this: 
That  in  my  dreams  I  plan  the  Earth  anew. 
Discover  countries,  continents,  and  seas. 
Seek  out  fresh  raptures,  turn  all  woes  to  bliss. 
Give  all  men's  aching  hearts  their  longed-for 
ease — 
Just  in  the  hope  that  this  will  pleasure  you. 

Au  Clair  de  La  Lune Wilbur  Underwood Mirror 

(For  Felise,  Countess  von  Moschzisker.) 

In  the  light  of  the  moon 

It  is  I,  Pierrot, 
Who  shudder  and  swoon 

Where  the  pale  lilies  blow; 
Like  a  ghost  at  the  lock 

I  rattle  in  dread; 
The  halls,  when  I  knock, 

Call  out  like  the  dead. 

In   the   light   of   the   moon 

I   send  up  my  cry; 
O  love  come  soon 

Or   I  sicken  and  die. 
My  candle  is  dead 

And  my  fire  grown  cold. 
With   a   vast   nameless   dread 

I  am  stricken  and  old. 

In  the  light  of  the  moon 

I  call  and  implore: 
O  love  come  soon 

To  open  the  door; 
O'er    my    eyes    creeps    a    gloom 

And    faint   grows    my   breath 
And  the  lilies'   perfume 

Is  heavy  with  death. 

In  the  light  of  the  moon 

I   weep  all  in  vain, 
And  I  shudder  and  swoon 

With  the  vagueness  of  pain; 
The  faint  stars  are  thinned 

In  the  gray  of  the  sky, 
And  I  ask  the  kind  wind 

And   the   wind   whispers:   die. 


Hora  de  Combat  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Welle Outlook 

The  sun  pours  down — the  wind  brings  the  fragrance  of  flowers — 
Heavy  with  fruit  and  with  wine  are  the  golden  hours — 
They  say,  "He  is  one  beloved  of  the  unseen  powers." 

W^armcd  and  fed  am  I,  and  drunk   with  the  wine  of  life; 
I  bear  no  hand  in  the  toil,  no  sword  in  the  strife. 
Yet  under  my  feet  are  thorns,  in  my  heart  a  knife. 

Crowned  are  the  brows  that  sweat  in  the  noonday  sun. 

Sweet  is  the  laborer's  rest  when  the  day  is  done, 

They  who  share  in  the  fight  share   when  the  battle's  won. 

The  feet  of  the  marching  armies   pass  where  I  lie — 
"Coward!"  is  hissed  through  the  ranks — I  know  it  is  I — 
And  pierce  my  heart  with  the  word  as  the  host  sweeps  by. 

But  for  them!  though  they  fall  on  the  field  and  are  slain, 
Earth  bathed  in  their  blood,  her  garments  dark  with  its  stain — 
Heroes  shall  rise  from  graves  where  these  vanquished  have  lain. 
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AnimalLife:  Stories y  Studies  and  Sketches 


The  Speed  of  Birds Knowtedge 

The  flight  of  a  bird  is  usually  so  devious  that 
its  speed  is  not  easy  to  determine,  and  when  the 
journey  is  directly  from  one  point  to  another 
the  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  an  onlooker  as 
to  where  the  flight  will  end  is  a  further  hin- 
drance to  accurate  observation.  A  bird  in  the 
open,  again,  flying  across  the  plane  of  vision 
and  far  from  a  fixed  point,  requires  the  pre- 
conception of  its  distance  from  us  before  yield- 
ing any  data  of  its  speed.  The  difiiculty  of  the 
subject,  indeed,  must  be  urged  as  the  most  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  the  diversity  of  rate  at  which 
birds  have  been  stated  to  fly,  even  by  careful 
observers.  The  subject  of  flight  is  a  large  one, 
on  which  the  reader  cannot  do  better  than  con- 
sult the  article  in  Professor  Newton's  Dictionary 
of  Birds.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  it  further 
than  to  mention  some  incidents  I  have  seen  in 
which  the  relative  speeds  of  some  common  birds 
have  been  tested  by  the  birds  themselves,  or  they 
have  provided  man  with  a  means  to  gauge  readily 
their  celerity  for  a  few  moments. 

The  commonest  test  of  such  speed  is  the  pigeon 
race,  but  in  this  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  rela- 
tion to  the  birds  may  be  considered  the  dominant 
influence.  The  questions  of  distance  and  familiar-: 
ity  with  the  course  also,  arise.  Independently 
of  aid  from  the  wind,  forty  miles  an  hour  would 
seem  to  be  about  the  full  speed  for  a  good  pigeon 
flying  a  long  distance.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  this  matter,  having  "timed"  for  a  good 
many  races  of  the  Southern  Counties  Qub  years 
ago.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  flight  at  a 
moderate  elevation,  such  as  pigeons  generally 
affect.  With  the  data  available,  none  would 
dream  of  saying  that  a  pigeon  could  fly  at,  say, 
seventy  miles  an  hour  against  a  moderate  wind. 

With  regard  to  wild  birds  generally,  not  hav- 
ing such  sure  data  for  guidance,  the  imagination 
has  been  allowed  fuller  play,  with  the  natural 
consequences.  The  swift  (swallow)  affords  a 
common  illustration.  The  writer  of  an  article  in 
the  Daily  News  thought  that  the  swift  could  dis- 
tance any  falcon  and  attain  a  speed  of  150  miles 
an  hour.  I  saw  an  adult  male  hobby  falcon  in 
the  flesh  shot  on  a  swift  which  it  had  overtaken 
in  fair  flight.  A  friend  of  Major  Hawkins  Fisher 
had  seen  a  similar  incident.  One  day,  traveling 
by  express  train  through  a  valley,  I  noticed  that 
the  trees  proved  the  wind  to  be  blowing  gently 
in  the  direction  of  our  travel,  and  I  also  observed 
that  the  swifts  passing  along  the  valley,  even 
"with"  the  wind,  did  not  move  so  fast  as  the 


train,  which  was  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  some 
forty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  birds  seemed  to 
be  flying  at  their  usual  pace  when  feeding. 

Another  bird  whose  speed  seems  to  be  over- 
estimated is  the  sparrow  hawk.  I  have  seen  it 
compared  to  a  cannon  ball  in  celerity;  but  the 
suggestion  is  absurd.  A  bird  which  arrives  on 
the  scene  at  full  speed  has  a  great  advantage 
over  others  sedately  feeding,  so  far  as  the  chances 
of  delivering  an  attack  are  concerned,  and  this 
may  be  partly  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the 
smaller  birds  rise  on  the  wing  when  alarmed  by 
the  sight  of  a  hawk.  It  is  as  though  they  con- 
sidered that,  given  a  fair  start,  they  might  dis- 
regard the  enemy. 

The  homing  pigeon  we  know  can  be  relied  on 
to  attain,  under  fairly  easy  conditions,  a  speed 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour  or  considerably  more. 
The  sparrow,  surely,  could  never  do  anything 
like  that!  But  the  fact  is  that  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  sparrow  is  well  able  to  keep  up  with  a 
good  homer,  and  even  when  flying  behind  and 
below  it  (and  therefore  in  a  more  disturbed 
region  of  the  air)  to  gain  enough  additional 
momentum  to  deliver  an  attack.  We  know  that 
the  larger  and  heavier  the  bird  (given  a  fair 
wing  spread),  the  greater  its  speed;  but  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  this  fact  of  the  sparrow 
overtaking  the  pigeon.  I  often  saw  this,  the 
pigeons  being  excellent  homers  of  pedigree  and 
reputation  and^  the  sparrow  an  old  male  that  lived 
near  them.  I  have  since  seen  the  same  perform- 
ance enacted  elsewhere.  In  each  case  it  was 
clear  that  the  pigeon  did  not  relish  the  attack, 
but  did  its  utmost  to  get  out  of  the  way. 


Big  Bear  Up  a  Tree New  York  Timei 

"Tommy,"  the  big  Korean  bear  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Garden,  in  Bronx  Park,  who 
has  always  been  considered  the  boss  of  the  den, 
was  lassoed  and  pulled  from  a  treetop  yesterday, 
where  he  fled,  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  three 
days  ago  after  a  fight  to  a  finish  with  "Big  Bill," 
one  of  his  cagemates.  For  three  days  "Tommy" 
had  sat  in  the  treetop  nursing  his  wounds  and 
watching  every  move  of  his  enemy.  It  was 
thought  that  he  would  starve  himself  to  death 
unless  some  action  were  taken.  Not  that  "Tom- 
my" desired  to  starve  himself,  for  he  usually  got 
the  lion's  share  of  the  daily  dole  of  fish  heads 
and  raw  meat  that  was  thrown  into  the  cage, 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  this  voraciousness  that  caused 
his  downfall. 

There   were   two   other   bears   in   "Tommy's" 
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cage  last  Tuesday,  one  of  which  was  "Big  Bill," 
the  brown  bear,  and  the  other  a  Chinese  bear 
called  the  "Chinaman."  When  "Tommy,"  as 
usual,  attempted  to  appropriate  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  "Chinaman's"  dinner  there  were  objec- 
tions, and  an  encounter  that  made  the  fur  fly  took 
place.  "Big  Bill"  jumped  into  the  ring  for  the 
second  round,  and  used  his  claws  and  teeth  with 
such  effect  that  "Tommy"  turned  tail  and  sprinted 
for  the  tree,  where  he  sought  refuge  in  its  highest 
crotch. 

Neither  threats  nor  tempting  food  could  induce 
"Tommy**  to  leave  his  perch,  his  sole  occupation 
being  to  watch  "Big  Bill,"  who  had  taught  him  a 
very  effective  lesson.  He  stayed  there  all  Wednes- 
day, Wednesday  night,  Thursday  and  Thursday 
night,  and  was  still  found  up  the  tree  yesterday 
morning  looking  very  sad  and  weary.  Director 
William  T.  Hornaday  then  decided  that  if  "Tom- 
my" could  not  be  coaxed  down,  he  must  be  pulled 
down  from  the  tree,  and  he  directed  Keeper  Hoey 
to  do  the  work. 

Hoey,  who  enters  the  den  every  day,  is  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  the.  bear  family,  and  after  try- 
ing vainly  to  coax  "Tommy"  down  he  started 
to  climb  the  tree,  carrying  a  long  rope  with  a 
running  noose  at  the  end.  Throwing  it  over 
"Tommy's"  shoulders,  Hoey  drew  it  taut  and 
began  to  pull.  "Tommy"  dug  his  nails  into  the 
tree,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  a  unique 
tug  of  war.  Finally  "Tommy"  began  to  lose 
ground,  and  his  claws  slid  along  the  tree 
trunk.  Both  "Big  Bill"  and  the  "Chinaman" 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  immensely,  for  they 
capered  about  and  grunted  in  a  self-satisfied  man- 
ner. "Tommy"  protested  every  inch  of  the  tree 
trunk,  but  finally  reached  the  ground.  On  being 
released  he  made  a  run  for  the  side  bars  of  the 
den,  and  went  straight  up  until  he  reached  the 
overhang,  where  he  remained,  still  watching  his 
enemies  in  fear  and  trembling.  It  was  not  until 
"Big  Bill"  and  the  "Chinaman"  had  been  shut 
off  by  themselves  that  "Tommy"  plucked  up  cour- 
age enough  to  descend  and  break  his  three  days' 
fast,  which  he  did  with  a  meekness  that  proved 
the  lesson  taught  him  had  been  effective,  and  that 
he  was  on  his  good  behavior. 

Another  inmate  of  the  Garden  who  can  sym- 
pathize with  "Tommy"  is  "Jim,"  an  inmate  of  the 
monkey  house,  who  is  going  about  with  his  arm 
in  a  plaster-of-paris  cast  and  his  neck  in  a  large 
circular  wooden  stock.  "Jim"  aspired  to  pugilistic 
honors.  On  Wednesday  "Jim**  picked  a  fight  with 
a  member  of  his  own  family,  but  he  picked  the 
wrong  monkey,  for  in  less  than  a  minute  "Jim** 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  struck  by  a  cyclone 
and  dropped  to  the  ground,  breaking  his  left  fore- 


arm. Dr.  Miller  set  the  arm  on  Thursday,  and 
placed  it  in  a  cast.  "Jim**  either  did  not  like  the 
encumbrance  or  enjoyed  the  taste  of  the  plaster- 
of-paris,  for  he  munched  the  first  cast  off  and 
two  others.  Yesterday,  however.  Dr.  Miller  set 
the  arm  again,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  "Jim*s'*  efforts  to  remove  the  plaster  he 
put  a  wooden  collar  fourteen  inches  in  diameter 
about  his  neck. 


A  FaooHte  Squirrel f .  and  J.  Qrinneil Land  of  Sunshine 

We  were  out  for  a  lark  in  one  of  the  foothill 
caiions  more  than  three  years  ago,  when  an  old 
tin  tomato-can  came  tumbling  down  the  bank. 
Something  was  scratching  on  the  inside  of  it  and 
we  picked  it  up.  Nothing  but  a  tiny  ground- 
squirrel  which  had  crawled  in  at  the  broken  top, 
and  had  not  wit  enough  to  turn  and  escape  at 
the  same  opening.  This  was  our  opportunity  to 
kidnap  a  creature  which  we  have  always  ad- 
mired, often  pitied  and  meant  to  hold  alive,  if 
possible.  It  slipped  easily  into  a  skirt  pocket,  and 
we  galloped  away  for  home.  We  named  her 
"Sissy'*  on  the  spot,  for  the  reason  that  this 
name  never  did  fit  a  human  being  big  or  little. 
And  "Sissy"  she  is  to  this  day. 

After  a  five-mile  gallop  we  arrived  at  home 
where  the  new  baby  was  given  a  cracker  box,  a 
cup  of  warm  milk,  the  husk  of  a  cocoanut,  and  a 
little  boy's  old  red  flannel  shirt,  the  "medicated** 
sort.  These  four  articles  she  accepted  as  will- 
ingly as  if  her  forbears  had  been  accustomed  to 
such  luxuries  for  generations.  The  original 
cracker  box  has  been  multiplied  by  three,  for  suc- 
cessive stories  comprising  her  house.  The  upper 
box  is  her  parlor  where  she  sits  and  looks  at  the 
landscape  and  meditates.  The  second  or  middle 
box  is  her  toilet,  and  the  lower  one  is  her  store-  ' 
room  for  all  her  treasures.  She  also  sleeps  here 
at  night.  The  cocoanut  husk  is  my  lady's  boudoir 
by  day,  at  the  door  of  which  she  receives  com- 
pany. The  old  red  shirt  is  her  carpet,  her  cur- 
tain, her  wrap,  her  greatest  and  most  curious 
treasure.  She  plays  with  it,  hugs  it  to  her  heart, 
gnaws  holes  in  it,  and  growls  at  it  when  angry. 
It  is  her  one  comfort  when  other  comforts  fail. 
She  loves  it  as  she  loves  nothing  else.  When 
it  is  thrown  out  for  an  airing  she  tears  wildly 
at  it  if  given  her  liberty,  and  attacks  any  one 
who  attempts  to  touch  it.   " 

Sissy  knows  no  fear,  and  has  frightened  away 
more  than  one  tramp  who  has  sought  the  back 
door.  If  allowed  her  freedom,  she  pushes  the 
screen  door  open  and  nms  up  and  down  the  steps 
stuffing  her  cheeks  with  tidbits  from  the  cellar  or 
yard.  If  a  stranger  is  seen  approaching,  she  shows 
her  plucky  courage  with  true  new-womanly  in- 
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stinct.  She  elongates  herself,  holds  her  ears  flat 
down  like  a  tiger,  shows  her  teeth,  twists  the  fur  of 
one-half  her  body  lengthwise  over  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  raises  the  fur  of  the  side  next  to  the 
stranger  straight  up,  like  a  cat  when  it  is  savage. 
Then  she  sidles  up  to  him,  her  teeth  chattering. 
The  tramp  beats  a  retreat,  while  we  call  her  in 
and  give  her  peppermint.  She  assumes  many 
droll  attitudes.  In  winter  she  sleeps  more  and 
grows  thin.  In  summer,  owing  to  her  rich  diet, 
she  takes  to  herself  more  adipose  tissue  than  she 
can  well  manage.  She  will  often  stand  bent  over, 
without  a  suggestion  of  a  "waist  line,"  and  press 
both  hands  on  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  Just  as  we 
think  of  calling  in  the  doctor,  she  suddenly  turns  a 
somersault,  picks  up  her  toes  with  her  hands  and 
cleans  each  nail  separately.  Her  fore  feet  are 
never  used  as  feet  excepting  when  she  runs.  She  is 
very  fond  of  sweets,  and  eats  butter  with  a  relish 
that  is  good  to  see.  She  does  not  care  for  bread  . 
without  butter,  but  prefers  cookies.  These  last  she 
smells  like  a  hungry  school  child,  and  eats  them 
far  hotter  than  we  prefer  them.  Indeed  the  hot- 
ter a  thing  is,  the  better  she  enjoys  eating  it, 
her  long  teeth  protecting  her  tongue.  Her  favor- 
ite haunts  are  the  book  shelves,  and  the  coiffures 
of  any  lady  in  the  house.  She  will  not  look  at 
a  gentleman's  head,  but  treats  boys  and  men  with 
an  emphatic  indifference.  Her  object  in  darting 
unannounced  to  the  top  of  a  lady's  head  is  to 
pilfer  any  hairpin  in  view.  Once  she  has  pulled 
it  from  its  moorings,  she  runs  off  with  it  to  her 
cocoanut  husk,  where  she  hides  it,  and  comes 
peeping  out  at  the  door  to  laugh  at  us.  That  she 
does  smile  is  a  fact.  Her  countenance  is  as 
mobile  as  is  that  of  a  bird  or  animal  or  man, 
as  any  close  observer  may  see  for  himself.  It 
is  partly  in  the  eye,  partly  in  the  mouth,  and 
partly  in  the  way  she  smooths  or  lifts  the  fur 
of  her  face. 

If  in  her  tours  of  inspection  about  the  house 
Sissy  slides  down  the  bathtub's  sloping  walls  and 
is  rescued  from  a  water  grave,  she  goes  straight  to 
the  kitchen  stove  to  dry  herself  exactly  as  if  she 
and  all  her  female  ancestors  had  been  accustomed 
to  kitchen  stoves.  She  is  sister  to  the  canary,  and 
loves  him,  as  she  also  loves  the  Maltese  house  cat. 
In  scampering  about  with  the  last  she  is  careful 
to  follow,  never  to  lead.  She  prefers  to  face  a 
possibly  treacherous  friend.  If  permitted  she  will 
creep  into  bed  with  a  girl  friend,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  to  Sissy  whether  she  sleeps  on  her 
own  head  or  her  feet  or  her  back.  Now  and 
then  she  has  been  known  to  chirp  at  daybreak, 
besides  which  she  never  speaks  except  at  sight 
of  a  strange  dog.  when  her  voice  of  warning  sets 
all  the  hens  of  the  neighborhood  to  cackling. 


She  has  an  instinct  to  peel  all  her  food.  Nuts 
that  have  been  shelled,  pieces  of  cake,  doughnuts, 
pie,  and  even  bits  of  butter,  must  each  be  care- 
luily  denuded  of  its  outer  surface,  though  she 
n.ay  afterward  pick  up  the  parings  and  eat  them. 
She  cannot  crack  a  hard-shelled  nut  with  her 
teeth.  (In  their  natural  state  these  squirrels 
live  on  grains  and  other  soft  kernels,  straw  and 
vegetables  and  roots.)  We  have  learned  that  one 
reason  why  Sissy  keeps  her  food  in  her  cheeks 
before  eating  it  is,  that  it  may  be  well  softened  or 
soaked.  If  given  chocolate  or  other  candy,  this, 
also,  must  be  stuffed  into  her  cheeks  for  a  soak- 
ing, and  when  she  thinks  of  it  ten  minutes  later, 
she  is  surprised  to  find  it  gone.  It  does  not  occur 
to  her  that  it  has  melted,  and  in  a  vague  way 
she  accuses  us  of  having  stolen  it  and  evinces 
a  bad  temper.  We  have  seen  her  hide  nine 
almonds  at  one  time,  and  as  many  as  twenty- 
nine  pumpkin  seeds  at  other  times.  It  improves 
her  looks  to  stuff  her  cheeks  out,  and  it  occurs  to 
us  that  people  with  thin  faces  would  do  well  to 
follow  her  example.  Sissy  has  sat  for  her  pic- 
ture many  times,  and  has  come  to  know  the 
camera  by  sight.  She  affects  a  dislike  to  it. 
.To  humor  her,  and  get  her  picture,  we  have  ex- 
cluded the  tripod  and  placed  the  camera  on  a 
table  or  chair  or  held  it  in  our  hands.  She  scents 
danger,  and  hides  in  the  woodbox  or  darts  up  the 
artist's  sleeve.  Take  it  all  together.  Sissy  is  a 
delightful  creature,  and  we  have  given  this  sketch 
of  her  that  people  may  "stop  to  think"  when  they 
see  her  family  sporting  themselves  in  stubble 
fields,  or  standing  erect  on  little  hillocks  motion- 
less and  meditative. 


How  Birds  Fly Wasklngtom  8tar 

While  Prof.  Langley  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution was  experimenting  before  he  began  to  con- 
struct his  celebrated  flying  machine  he  discovere<i 
some  valuable  things  in  regard  to  flight.  These 
discoveries  have  thrown  a  strong  light  on  the 
great  powers  of  rapid,  long-continued  flights  of 
birds.  Prof.  Langley  learned  that  by  moving  a 
body  rapidly  through  the  air  it  floated,  and  thus 
no  energy  was  required  to  keep  it  from  falling. 
He  ascertained  this  by  revolving  a  large  plate 
of  metal  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  beam. 

This  explains  why  birds  fly  so  rapidly.  It  is 
so  that  very  little  energy  may  be  expended  in 
keeping  themselves  afloat.  Most  birds  lift  them- 
selves from  the  ground  and  commence  their  flight 
laboriously,  but  as  soon  as  sufficient  momentum 
has  been  gained  the  flight  becomes  easier  and 
more  graceful.  Even  with  this  explanation,  the 
flight  of  birds  is  wonderful  enough,  but  it  be- 
comes in  a  measure  intelligible. 
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A  Mew  WtndoufJby  LaFarg9 NewYorkSun 

¥ov  the  Ames  Memorial  Church  at  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  John  La  Farge  has  just  completed 
a  new  window,  which  for  a*^  short  time  will  be  on 
view  in  the  gallery  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  37 
West  Thirty-fourth  street.  The  window  consists 
of  a  single  arched  opening,  some  seventeen  feet 
high  by  twelve  feet  wide,  and  embodies  in  the 
design  the  conception  of  Wisdom. 

At  the  back  of  the  space  there  runs  from  side 
to  side  an  entablature  supported  by  columns,  be- 
yond which  is  a  lustrous  background  of  green 
and  blue,  set  in  a  minute  mosaic.  In  the  center  is 
a  canopy  or  "baldachino*'  upon  columns,  over  the 
vaulted  roof  of  which  rises  a  gable  with  a  central 
cartouche  bearing  the  date  held  up  by  winged 
angels.  Beneath  this,  and  raised  upon  a 
pedestal,  sits  a  figure  of  Wisdom  with  an 
orb  upon  her  knee,  on  which  rests  the 
elbow  of  the  arm  that  lightly  supports  the 
head.  Nearer  the  front,  upon  the  tessellated 
pavement,  which  is  bordered  by  smooth  lawns, 
stand  the  figures  of  an  old  man  and  of  a  youth 
with  a  sword.  The  pedestal  bears  the  art- 
ist's autograph  and  also  the  words  "Executed 
in  glass  by  Thomas  Wright,"  a  graceful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  latter's  long  and  faithful  service 
and  of  his  far  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  taste, 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  superior- 
ity of  La  Farge's  windows.  Theirs  has  been  a 
remarkable  companionship  in  labor,  the  one  so 
fertile  in  ideas,  the  other  in  expedients ;  the  crafts- 
man so  intuitively  divining  the  artist's  desire  and 
possessed  himself  of  a  rare  discernment  and  sub- 
tlety in  the  sense  of  color.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  La  Farge's  design  that  it  is  conceived  in  color 
and  with  close  relation  to  the  medium  in  which 
it  is  to  be  executed,  and  in  this  gifted  craftsman 
he  has  found  one  who  was  much  more  than  an 
assistant,  who  could,  in  fact,  collaborate. 

The  window  when  set  in  place  will  receive  a 
cool  light,  and  it  is  probably  with  this  in  view 
that  the  color  scheme  is  one  of  more  than  usual 
glitter,  a  margin  having  been  allowed  for  the 
subduing  effect  of  its  permanent  environment.  As 
it  is,  seen  in  the  bright  southern  light  of  the 
studio  in  Washington  Square,  where  it  has  been 
temporarily  exposed,  the  effect  is  at  first  amazing 
in  its  bewilderment  of  sparkle.  Some  little  time 
is  needed  until  the  eye  becomes  in  a  measure  hab- 
ituated to  the  radiance  before  the  essential  rich- 
ness of  the  color  scheme  is  realized.  The  chief 
drapery  of  the  central  figure  is  a  rosy  geranium, 
its  folds  disposed  with  a  marvelous  feeling  for 
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decorative  lines  as  well  as  for  the  structure  of 
the  figure;  offering  a  labyrinth  of  softly  fluted 
curves,  the  raised  and  channeled  parts  of  which 
reflect  in  infinite  diversity  the  hide-and-seek  of 
the  colored  light.  Above  this  glowing  center  the 
canopy  is  pale,  translucent  gold,  these  two  main 
color  motives  being  balanced  in  the  larger  spaces 
by  a  ground  of  deep  blue  and  warm  green.  The 
blue  is  echoed  in  light  tones  in  the  drapery  of 
the  old  man,  and  the  costume  of  the  youth  re- 
sponds to  the  red  in  notes  of  stronger  scarlet  and 
to  the  gold  with  embrowned  yellow,  while 
throughout  the  composition  are  fluttering  corre- 
spondences and  oppositions  in  primary  or  com- 
plementary hues.  These  meager  words  may  pos- 
sibly suggest  what  a  brilliant  fantasy  of  color 
the  window  presents.  It  is,  indeed,  an  effort  of 
splendid  imagination;  thoug^i,  probably,  lacking 
in  that  quality  of  elemental  control  exhibited  in 
many  of  this  artist's  other  windows.  In  studio 
jargon  it  is  not  so  simple  architectonically,  and 
perhaps  for  this  reason  is  not  so  inherently 
significant. 

But,  if  there  be  any  lack  of  structural  sig- 
nificance, it  is  in  a  measure  remedied  by  the 
solemn  meaningfulness  of  the  three  principal  fig- 
ures: the  youth  so  strongly  passive,  waiting  on 
the  brink  of  life,  as  it  were,  for  the  moving  of 
the  waters;  the  old  man  patiently  passive,  aware 
alike  of  the  power  and  of  the  futility  of  wisdom, 
and  Wisdom  herself,  passive  also  with  something 
of  the  Buddhistic  impenetrability  of  calm.  For 
it  is  interesting  to  try  and  trace  the  sources  of 
the  various  memories  co-ordinated  in  this  window. 
The  general  scheme  is  that  of  an  Italian  altar- 
piece,  and  the  architecture  is  Renaissance  in  sug- 
gestion. But  in  the  softness  of  its  outlines  and 
the  languorous  fervor  of  movement  and  color 
then  more  of  Byzantine  feeling,  while  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  angels  at  the  top  ip  not  a  little  reminis- 
cent of  Baroque.  The  drapery  of  the  central 
figure  is  piirely  Greek  in  character,  and  again 
the  head  of  the  old  man  is  of  the  sort  that  Rem- 
brandt painted.  Such  diversities  of  interest, 
whether  or  not  their  "provenance"  be  correctly 
traced,  are  characteristic  of  La  Farge's  work,  for 
from  a  mind  stored  with  memories  he  selects  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  whatever  will  subserve 
his  own  independent  creative  impulse. 


Th9  LaoB'Makera  of  Belgium  . .  .Laura  Al9x  Smith . . .  House  Beautiful 

There  seems  every  reason  why  the  women  of 
Flanders  should  find  their  chief  industry  in  the 
dainty  work  which  has  been  a  characteristic  of 
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that  land  for  more  than  five  centuries.  Flanders 
is  the  honie  of  pillow  lace,  and  the  classic  country 
of  its  development.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
a  thousand  lace  schools  in  Belgium,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  lace- 
workers  in  Leopold's  kingdom  as  there  are  spiders 
in  nature.  Each  of  the  Belgian  lace-making 
towns  has  its  own  particular  points,  the  patterns 
of  which  are  handed  down  from  mother  to  daugh- 
ter, and  in  which  there  is  never  the  very  smallest 
deviation  from  the  original.  It  is  the  most  con- 
servative industry  in  the  whole  world. 

Now  and  again  one  of  these  towns  makes  a 
little  departure  by  introducing  into  its  schools 
some  different  kind  of  lace,  as  when,  for  instance, 
Turnhout  took  up  the  Mechlin  patterns,  and  Alost 
and  Ypres  the  Alen^on  and  Valenciennes  designs. 
Indeed,  the  latter  "dentelle"  is  now  almost  a  uni- 
versal pattern  amongst  the  Flemish  "spelaewerk- 
sters,"  and  together  with  torchon  and  sotne  other 
coarse  makes  of  guipure,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  the  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  women 
keep  to  certain  parts  of  the  work  in  making  some 
of  the  more  complicated  patterns.  There  are 
"drocheleuses,"  who  only  are  responsible  for  the 
ground;  the  "platteuses,"  who  manipulate  the 
flowers  separately — all  designs  are  called  "flow- 
ers"— the  "faiseuses  de  point  a  Taiguille,"  who 
work  the  figures  and  the  ground  together;  the 
"strigueuses"  attach  the  flowers  to  the  ground; 
the  "faneuse"  works  her  "figures"  by  piercing 
holes  or  cutting  out  pieces  of  the  foundation ;  and 
so  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  process. 

Brussels  lace,  of  -which,  by  the  way,  the  very 
finest  specimens  can  be  made  only  in  the  town 
itself,  goes  through  many  hands;  the  beautiful 
Mechlin  point  through  only  one.  In  some  of  the 
"beguinages"  of  the  different  towns  the  nuns  have 
been  successful  with  their  Brussels  point.  There 
is  a  strange  touch  of  locality  in  the  Valenciennes 
of  the  Flemish  lace  centers.  In  Bruges  the  bob- 
bins are  twisted  only  twice;  in  Alost  and  Ypres 
four  and  five  times ;  ia  the  opinion  of  the  women 
of  the  last  place  the  more  often  the  better.  Cour- 
trai  and  Ghent  depart  even  a  little  more  from  the 
general  style  in  their  bobbin  routine.  Antwerp 
still  retains  a  lace  of  its  own,  "pottenkant,"  or 
"pot-lace,"  which  forms  the  much  admired  lappets 
of  their  caps.  This  "pottenkant"  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  some  of  the  Russian  furniture  lace,  made 
in  the  north  of  that  country.  Bruges  has  also 
a  specialty  in  its  "guipure  de  Bruges,"  or  "point 
duchesse,"  sometimes  styled  the  "Belgian  Honi- 
ton."  This  is  a  brilliant  white  pillow  lace  of 
flowers,  united  by  "barrettes"  or  "brides." 

In   this    delightful   old    city   the   lace-makers 


chiefly  congregate  in  the  Rue  des  Carmes  and  the 
adjacent  streets.  The  women  sit  in  rows,  and 
as  their  occupation  is  an  entirely  silent  one,  they 
are  able  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  day  by 
singing  and  talking.  The  cradle  generally  fornix 
a  conspicuous  picture  in,  the  group  as  it  swings 
from  a  high  trestle.  Sometimes  the  song  is  a 
lullaby,  and  in  this  case  it  is  sung  by  the  mother 
or  grandmother,  in  charge  of  the  little  one.  Here 
is  a  translation  of  one  of  these  hush-songs : 

An  angel  comes  down  from  heaven,  bringing  joy- 
ful news  to  the  shepherds.  Listen,  listen,  shep- 
herds; leave  your  sheep,  and  come  into  the  manger, 
where  you  will  find  a  child  who  is  to  save  you. 

In  Courtrai,  the  young  girls  prefer  to  do  their 
lace-making  by  themselves — that  is,  without  the 
elder  women  of  the  community;  and  here  again 
we  find  the  lace-makers*  song  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. A  favorite  one  is  in  praise  of  St.  Arnie, 
the  patron* of  the  "dentellieres."    It  runs: 

The  fete  of  St  Anne  is  over.  I  have  spent  all  my 
money;  I  am  much  distressed,  I  have  no  appetite, 
no  heart  to  do  anything;  my  work  is  a  burden;  1 
wish  it  were  every  day  the  fete  of  St.  Anne. 

This  last  seems  fairly  unsatisfactory  as  regards 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  singer,  but  the  lace-maker 
is  probably,  like  other  people,  inclined  to  wish 
for  a  continuance  of  cakes  and  ale,  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  bobbin-twirling. 

The  saddest  of  all  these  lace-making  towns  is 
decidedly  Mechlin,  for  there  is  now  neither  life 
nor  glory  left  in  it.  When  the  great  canal  from 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  was  being  made  the  good 
people  of  Mechlin  refused  to  let  it  pass  through 
the  town,  and  in  our  own  century  they  excluded 
the  railway  as  long  as  they  possibly  could.  It  is 
the  prettiest  of  all  the  Flemish  laces,  with  its 
exquisitely  transparent  ground  and  fine  design, 
.and  Napoleon  possibly  paid  Antwerp  Cathedral 
the  highest  of  compliments  when  he  likened  the 
spire  to  "dentelle  de  Malines." 


Indoor  Metal-Work Hugh  B.  PhfipoU Artist 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  the  newly 
decorated  smoking-room  of  an  important  London 
club.  The  decorations  had  been  carried  out  in 
elaborate  and  costly  style,  but  the  electroliers  and 
electric  light  brackets  were  of  the  cheap,  showy 
type  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  middle-class 
suburban  villa — poorly  designed  and  fashioned  in 
thin  brass,  every  leaf  of  which  had  been  stamped 
out  by  machinery  in  a  Birmingham  factory. 

The  case  is  mentioned  because  it  is  typical  of 
the  regard  which  is  paid  to  decorative  metal  work 
in  these  enlightened  and  progressive  days.  Surely 
no  other  branch  of  furnishing  and  decoration  is 
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treated  with- such  indifference.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  iind  in  a  luxuriously  furnished  building, 
pubhc  or  private,  where  wealth  and  taste  have 
been  freely  lavished  on  furniture,  pictures,  carpets 
and  draperies,  that  the  lamps,  fenders,  fire-irons, 
and  gas  or  electric  light  fittings  are  of  this  mere- 
tricious machine-made  type.  They  have  been 
chosen  almost  at  random  from  a  catalogue,  or  out 
of  a  show-room  containing  hundreds  of  similar 
articles,  and  it  has  probably  not  occurred  to  the 
owner  or  decorator  that  any  other  course  was 
possible,  while  as  for  such  minor  fittings  as  door 
plates  and  bell  pushes,  scarcely  any  one  thinks  of 
them  at  all,  and  the  furnishing  ironmongers  may 
supply  just  what  he  pleases,  confident  that  one 
pattern  will  give  precisely  as  much  satisfaction  as 
another.  And  so  in  many  a  well-considered  deco- 
rative scheme  the  metal  work  comes  as  a  note  of 
discord  to  mar  what  would  otherwise  be  a  beauti* 
ful  and  harmonious  whole. 

Of  course,  it  is  machinery  that  is  very  largely 
responsible  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
From  many  standpoints  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  machinery ;  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  nothing 
at  all.  It  has  fettered  the  designer  and  almost 
eliminated  the  craftsman.  So  greatly  has  it 
cheapened  production  that  handwork  has*scarcely 
a  chance  in  competition  with  the  products  of  the 
machine.  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  would  willingly  pay  the  higher  prices  de- 
manded for  handwork,  if  they  realized  that  such 
work  had  an  unquestioned  artistic  superiority,  or 
even — to  such  an  extent  are  we  the  creatures  of 
fashion — iif  they  were  persuaded  that  handwork 
is  "the  correct  thing."  But  unfortunately  at  the 
present  time  the  wealthy  and  those  who  are  re- 
garded as  models  of  artistic  propriety  do  not 
scruple  to  employ  the  machine-made  metal  work 
with  which  the  market  is  flooded;  and  so  the 
genuine  artist  in  metal,  who  designs  to  meet  a 
special  need,  and  works  out  his  conception  with 
hammer,  chisel,  and  file,  is  employed  only  by  a 
few  artistic  amateurs  and  some  of  the  more  dis- 
cerning architects.    .    .    . 

The  great  factories  of  Birmingham,  which  have 
for  generations  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  domestic 
n:etal  work  of  the  civilized  world,  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  false  standards  of  beauty  in  re- 
gard to  metal  work  that  everywhere  prevail,  and 
for  the  almost  entire  absence  from  ordinary 
houses  of  metal  fittings  that  have  any  pretensions 
to  artistic  merit.  Yet  even  in  Birmingham  the 
leaven  of  artistic  righteousness  is  at  work.  The 
Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft  and  one  or 
two  individual  makers  are  working  on  lines 
widely  different  from  the  prevalent  factory  sys- 
tem, and  producing  some  good  examples  of  hand- 


work applied  to  the  conunon  metal  fittings  of  a 
house.  The  Guild  of  Handicraft,  though  con 
ducted  on  commercial  lines,  has  managed  to  main 
tain  a  high  artistic  standard,  and  it  is  making  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  train  craftsmen  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  love  for  their  work,  with  a  sense 
of  propriety  of  form  and  grace  of  line,  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  materials  and  a  skill  in  manipulating 
them  that  cannot  possibly  belong  to  the  ^'hands' 
in  the  great  wholesale  factories.  This  work,  car- 
ried on  in  the  midst  of  the  metal  manufacturing 
district  of  England,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  whole  trade. 

The  introduction  of  electric  lighting  has  in- 
creased enormously  the  opportunities  of  the  de- 
signer of  metal  fittings.  For  electric  light  lends 
itself  to  every  form  of  fitting  that  is  adapted  to 
any  other  illuminant,  and  to  many  more  besides. 
There  are,  indeed,  theorists  who  maintain  that 
the  source  of  the  illuminant  should  be  hidden,  so 
that  the  light  may  flood  the  room  in  the  same 
way  as  sunlight.  But  to  cherish  the  illusion  at 
midnight  that  the  sun  is  shining  is  not  the  most 
reasonable  attitude  of  mind.  The  light  being 
necessarily  artificial,  there  seems  no  justifiable 
reason  for  hiding  its  source ;  on  the  contrary,  so 
important  is  the  artificial  illuminant,  seeing  that 
without  it  all  business  and  pleasure  must  cease 
at  sundown,  that  one  can  hardly  pay  it  too  high 
honor  in  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  fittings 
through  which  it  is  introduced.  The  decorator, 
therefore,  whose  artistic  principles  allow  him  to 
deal  generously  with  the  sources  of  artificial  light- 
ing has  almost  unrestricted  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  inventive  and  artistic  skill  when  elec- 
tricity is  the  medium  employed. 

The  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft  has 
even  taken  some  steps  toward  the  beautifying  of 
the  common  utensils  of  the  kitchen.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  many  people  would  be  willing  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  hand-beaten  copper  or  brass 
saucepans  and  kettles  for  the  delectation  of  Mary 
Jane,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  number 
of  these  kettles  and  pots  are  sold  for  occasional 
use  in  the  drawing-room  or  dining-room.  Still, 
it  is  undoubtedly  right  in  principle  to  seek  to 
give  an  artistic  value  even  to  the  commonest  arti- 
cles of  everyday  use.  In  the  greatest  days  of  art 
beautiful  objects  were  everywhere.  When  the 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  was  universal,  ugly 
things  simply  did  not  exist,  because  no  one  would 
think  of  producing  them.  And  no  doubt  a  great 
revival  of  artistic  sensibility  would  show  itself 
in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  furniture  and  essential 
•  fittings  of  a  house  forms  a  far  more  reliable  gauge 
of  the  degree  of  artistic  enlightenment  possessed 
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by  its  inmates  than  the  pictures  and  other  "objects 
of  art"  it  contains.     .     .     . 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  art  metal  work 
has  made  considerable  progress  of  late  years,  and 
has  been  appHed  with  no  little  success;  that  is, 
in  the  metal  fittings  of  furniture.  The  conven- 
tional brass  handles  and  escutcheons  taken  from 
an  ironmonger's  stock,  and  attached  without  con- 
sideration of  their  appropriateness  to  sideboards 
and  cabinets,  are  giving  way — and  not  before  it 
was  time — to  more  carefully  considered  and  often 
specially  designed  fittings.  Glass  doors  are  pro- 
tected and  adorned  by  metal  grills  and  hinges 
which,  instead  of  being  hidden  from  view,  are 
carried  far  across  the  doors  of  cupboards  and 
given  a  distinctly  decorative  value.  Sometimes, 
no  doubt,  the  prominence  of  the  metal  fittings 
is  carried  to  absurd  lengths,  as  when  a  writing 
cabinet  is  encircled  by  grim-looking  steel  bands, 
as  though  it  were  a  strong  box  belonging  to  times 
when  banks  and  iron  safes  were  unknown.    But, 


speaking  generally,  the  modern  custom — or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  revival  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tbm — of  giving  importance  and  prominence  to  the 
metal  fittings,  and  treating  them  in  a  decorative 
manner,  has  had  a  distinctly  beneficial  effect  on 
the  quality  of  furniture  designs. 

The  use  of  grilles,  strap  hinges  and  metal  in- 
lays, with  a  wider  range  of  metals  than  has 
hitherto  been  used  for  furniture  fittings,  opens 
up  a  new  and  wide  field  in  which  the  metal 
worker  and  the  furniture  designer  may  work 
together  and  produce  results  of  genuine  artistic 
value. 

A  quaint  fancy  that  has  lately  obtained 
considerable  vogue  is  the  inlaying  in  metal  of 
mottoes  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  pieces  of 
furniture  they  adorn.  The  lettering,  if  well  done, 
certainly  has  a  pleasing  effect,  but  one  can  imag- 
ine that  a  man  might  get  tired  of  being  reminded 
every  time  he  washes  his  hands  that  "Cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness." 
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BafreutM'Munloh  Rloalry  Springfield  Repubilcan 

There  could  be  no  plainer  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  Baireuth  festival  manag^nent  (meaning 
Mme.  Wagner,  her  children  and  the  sycophants 
by  whom  she  is  surrounded)  has  become  terror- 
stricken  at  the  prospect  that  the  new  Prince 
Regent  Theater  at  Munich  is  becoming  a  danger- 
ous competitor  of  the  Wagner  festivals  than  the 
acceptance  by  Mme.  Wagner  of  an  address  of 
congratulation,  adopted  by  the  general  Richard 
Wagner  society  at  its  meeting  in  July,  contain- 
ing the  following  declaration: 

Everv  lover  of  the  Baireuth  idea  must  feel 
poignant  regret  over  the  fact  that  an  enterprise 
has  been  called  into  life  at  Munich,  which,  though 
it  has  nothing  to  do,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do 
in  its  essence,  with  a  realization  of  the  Baireuth 
idea,  still  in  its  externals  follows  the  Baireuth  fes- 
tival performance  so  closely  as  to  make  the  con- 
clusion inevitable  that  the  attempt  is  being  made  to 
present  the  institution  to  the  public  as  in  the  style 
of  and  as  excellent  as  the  festival  performance. 
The  futility  of  such  an  attempt  need  scarcely  be 
dwelt  upon. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Wahnfriedites  are  afraid  of 
the  old  Wagnerites.  The  split  is  ten  years  old 
or  more.  It  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
Mme.  Wagner's  assumption  of  the  artistic  direc- 
tion of  the  festivals,  and  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  absurdities  and  artistic  vices,  which  have 
been  growing  ever  since.  The  critical  reports 
on   the   first   performance  of  The   Ring  of   the 


Nibelung  which  have  come  to  hand  indicate  that 
the  Baireuth  idea,  so  much  prated  about  in  the 
address  of  the  general  Richard  Wagner  society, 
is  realized  at  Baireuth  to  about  the  same  extent 
that  it  is  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
performances,  which  were  to  be  models  for  the 
instruction  of  the  German  stage,  have  sunk  to 
a  level  which  that  stage  was  still  above  when 
Wagner  turned  away  from  it  with  disgust,  and 
demanded  a  house  set  apart  "far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd"  for  himself  and  his  works. 

Mme.  Wagner's  attitude  toward  the  new  enter- 
prise at  Munich  is  like  that  which  she  has  main- 
tained for  a  decade  toward  principles  plainly 
pronounced  by  Wagner  himself.  Wagner  looked 
forward  for  decades  to  such  an  establishment  as 
the  Prince  Regent's  Theater  as  the  realization  of 
his  ideal.  When  first  he  dreamed  of  his  Nibelung 
tetralogy  it  was  to  be  performed  in  a  rude,  wood- 
en playhouse  in  Zurich,  and  then  the  scores  were 
to  be  destroyed  and  the  playhouse  torn  down.  In 
his  speech  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Festival  Theater  on  May  22,  1872,  he  em- 
phasized the  provisional  character  of  the  building 
and  the  perishability  of  the  material  employed  in 
its  construction,  and  expressed  the  hope  of  one 
day  seeing  a  monumental  building  arise  to  be  a 
nurture-place  for  art  as  he  conceived  it.  Then 
he  said :  "But  to  whom  shall  I  turn  to  secure  that 
monumental  housing  and  protection  for  the  stage 
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which  shall  for  so  long  a  period  devote  itself  to 
the  work  of  ideality?  Where  is  the  nation  that 
will  build  such  a  theater  r* '  He  contessed  that  it 
was  vain  to  appeal  to  the  German  Keichstag  to 
erect  a  national  theater,  and  contrasted  the  Ger- 
man disposition  in  this  respect  with  the  willing- 
ness ot  the  French  to  promote  the  nation's  artis- 
tic undertaking,  adding;  "What  is  not  believed  of 
one  may,  perhaps,  be  believed  of  many;  so 
eventually  it  may  happen  that  a  stock  company 
will  be  organized  which  would  authorize  an 
architect  to  build  a  splendid  playhouse  somewhere 
to  which  might  daringly  be  given  the  title  'Ger- 
man National  Theater,'  in  the  behef  that  within 
a  short  time  a  German  national  theatric  art  would 
develop  itself."  Had  Richard  Wagner  lived  and 
remained  the  idealist  that  he  was  in  his  days  of 
struggle  he  would  be  the  most  enthusiastic  cham- 
pion of  the  Prince  Regent's  Theater  to-day,  and 
the  performances  at  Baireuth  would  not  be  what 
poor,  mad  Nietzsche  said  they  were  when  he 
broke  with  the  poet-composer:  only  opera,  and 
not  good  opera  at  that 


Th9  Sptetaeuiar  In  Ibaen Edinburgh  Reoleuf 

The  question  of  the  value  to  be  assigned  to 
spectacular  effect  is  of  the  greatest  impcfrtance 
to  the  theater  nowadays.  For  good  or  for  bad  it 
seemed  for  a  long  time  that  the  modern  drama 
had  finally  conformed  to  the  ideal,  which  limits 
itself  to  the  logical  development  of  a  theme.  The 
logic  of  probability  was  pushed  to  the  exclusion 
of  poetry ;  what  the  stage  aspired  to  show  us  was 
a  "slice  out  of  life."  This  at  once  condemnea 
as  rhetoric  whatever  was  not  the  natural  and 
normal  speech  of  men  and  women  in  everyday 
relations;  the  play  resolved  itself  into  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  situation  between  certain  characters  by 
means  of  the  barest  and  most  telling  sentences. 
In  this  sense  the  typical  modern  tragedy  is  Ibsen's 
Ghosts,*  where  the  mother  sees  her  son  at  war 
with  hereditary  tendencies  to  ruin,  and  in  simple 
mercy  kills  him.  Now,  about  Ibsen  there  is  this 
to  be  said.  Most  competent  judges  agree  that 
the  world  has  scarcely  seen  a  greater  master  of 
stage-craft.  His  ideas,  therefore,  get  every 
chance.  No  one  is  likely  to  do  better  than  he  the 
sort  of  thing  that  he  does.  And,  further,  in- 
telligent people  are  agreed  that  Ibsen  has  a  mind 
of  surprising  power  and  originality.  The  ques- 
tion is,  then,  how  far  the  ideal  of  the  drama 
represented  by  Ibsen's  work  is  likely  to  main- 
tain itself?  In  his  own  country,  that  is,  broadly 
speaking,  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  popularity  which  he  enjoys. 

A  Doll's  House  made  the  same  sort  of  stir  as 
was  produced  here  by  Robert  Elsmere,  only  that 


Ibsen's  work,  being  intellectually  far  stronger, 
produced  a  more  violent  effect.  It  divided  house 
against  house,  father  against  son,  daughter 
against  mother.  It  was  the  potent  instrument 
ot  a  propaganda  in  a  community  previously  unruf- 
fled by  such  ideas.  To  Europe,  or  at  least  to 
France,  Ibsen's  plays  have  not  this  accidental 
interest.  They  appeal  simply  as  works  of  art; 
and  neither  in  France  nor  in  England  have  they 
been  widely  popular.  They  have  interested  only 
the  few — those  who  are  interested  in  ideas  or  in 
theories  of  art.  They  have  not  pleased  the  public 
which  goes  to  the  theater  to  be  pleased. 

The  reason  for  which  all  realistic  tragedy  seems 
to  us  condemned  to  failure  on  the  stage  is  just 
this,  that  it  neglects  or  ignores  what  for  want 
of  a  better  word  we  mu-st  call  the  music  of  the 
stage — that  is  the  purely  sensuous  gratification 
which  may  compensate  the  intellectual  pain  of 
tragedy.  Comedy  can  dispense  with  it,  for  laugh- 
ter is  naturally  exhilarating.  But  tragedy  is  an- 
other matter.  The  mind  will  not  gratuitously 
contemplate  the  tragic  issue  of  a  tragic  situation 
unless  the  strain  is  relieved  by  incidental  beauty. 
Ibsen,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  relied  on  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  verse  and  the  abundant  rhet- 
oric of  poetry.  Then  came  a  period  of  undiluted 
prose — the  period  of  Ghosts  and  the  rest.  But 
even  he  felt  the  reaction,  and  in  his  later  works 
he  has  open  recourse  to  another  poetic  device, 
the  poetry  of  symbolism.  Yet  it  is  unavailing. 
In  the  last  play  of  all — When  We  Dead  Awaken 
— there  is  an  evident  return  to  the  spectacular 
appeal.  The  veiled  white  figure  of  Irene,  once 
the  sculptor's  model,  with  her  attendant  the  black- 
robed  silent  Sister  of  Mercy,  make  a  plastic 
group;  and  the  scene  passes  in  the  open  among 
beautiful  places.  What  this  play  would  look 
like  on  the  stage  one  can  only  conjecture;  but 
it  represents  a  return  to  beauty,  and  to  a  poetry 
that  is  scarcely  disguised  in  prose.  If  it  were 
mounted  adequately  it  would  be  beautiful  and  not 
ugly  throughout.  Tragedy  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  the  stage  unless  hand  in  hand  with  poetry ; 
and  an  essential  part  of  poetic  tragedy  is  spec- 
tacle.   

ShakeapeaHan  Muaic H.  £.  Krehblel Maut  York  Tribune 

Shakespeare  wrote  for  all  the  people  of  his 
time,  and  his  free  and  constant  use  of  musical 
terms,  when  subjected  to  examination,  becomes 
an  index  to  the  state  of  musical  culture  during 
Elizabeth's  reign  which  is  frequently  luminous. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  other  ways,  the  poet 
shows  "the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
form  and  pressure."  Out  of  the  thirty-seven 
plays  of  Shakespeare  thirty-two  contain  refer- 
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ences  to  music  and  musical  matters  in  the  text, 
and  there  are,  moreover,  more  than  three  hundred 
stage  directions  which  are  musical,  these  occur- 
ring in  thirty-six  out  of  the  thirty-seven  dramas. 
Mo:,t  of  these  references  are  in  the  comedies,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  quibbles  and  puns  on 
musical  terms.  These  help  to  exemplify  the  true 
purpose  of  comedy,  which  is  to  hit  off  the  foibles 
and  fashions  of  a  people  or  an  age,  "to  chastise 
manners  with  a  smile."  As  Shakespeare  wrote 
for  the  whole  people,  and  made  most  copious 
use  of  the  popular  music  of  the  day,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  people  who  were  called  upon 
to  enjoy  the  many  fleeting  allusions  to  the  art 
and  the  songs  which  he  took  out  of  their  mouths 
were  near  to  him  in  musical  taste  and  understand- 
ing. They,  too,  were  nimble  minded  and  **up  to 
date."  The  poefs  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Greeks 
and  ancient  Britons  are  all  sixteenth-century 
Englishmen.  They  think,  talk  and  act,  they  sing 
and  they  dance  like  the  Englishmen  of  Elizabeth's 
court  and  her  simpler  subjects.  The  people  who 
saw  and  heard  them  at  the  Globe  had  as  little 
dread  of  anachronisms  as  Shakespeare  himself. 

What  manner  of  people  were  they  to  whom 
Shakespeare  could  talk  nimbly,  without  oral  gloss 
or  footnote,  of  discords,  stops,  rests,  dumps,  dia- 
pasons, burdens,  descant,  frets,  concords,  base, 
sharps,  divisions,  pricksong,  broken  music,  gamut, 
A-re  (and  so  on  through  the  notes  of  the  medieval 
scale),  plainsong,  minim,  means,  virginaling, 
jacks  and  a  score  or  more  of  similar  terms? 
Obviously,  a  people  familiar  with  the  practise  of 
music,  rather  rude;  with  these  qualities  dom- 
inant which  marked  out  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  world  for  their  possession.  They  were  stout 
eaters  and  most  courageous  drinkers.  Conten- 
tious; fond  of  show  and  fickle  of  taste  in  dress 
as  the  devotees  of  fashion  to-day.  Somewhat 
given  to  swashbuckling.  Kindliness  and  pity  had 
possession  of  only  a  small  portion  of  their  hearts 
— even  the  Queen  delighted  in  bear-baiting.  The 
women  not  prudish  either  in  the  playhouses  or  at 
home,  but  frank  in  their  recognition  of  natural 
appetites.  The  hostess  or  her  daughter  greeted 
the  gentleman  visitor  with  a  kiss;  and  the  gentle- 
man asked  the  tribute  of  his  partner  after  each 
dance.  Many  of  the  gentlewomen  had  "sound 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  were  skilful 
in  Spanish,  Italian  and  French."  The  ladies  of 
Elizabeth's  court  translated  foreign  works  into 
English  or  Latin,  and  for  recreation  practised 
*1utes,  citherns,  pricksong  and  all  kinds  of 
music."  Professional  musicians  were  still  "rogues 
by  act  of  Parliament,"  but  all  classes,  from  royal- 
ty down  to  the  beggars,  were  given  to  music. 

Gentlemen   with   a  polite  education   were  ex- 


pected not  only  to  be  able  to  sing  '*pricksong*' 
(printed  music)  at  sight,  but  also  to  extemporize 
a  part  in  harmony  with  a  printed  melody  or  bass. 
This  was  the  art  of  "descant."  A  bass  viol  (the 
*'viol-de-gamboys"  on  which  Sir  Toby  boasted 
his  friend  Aguecheek  could  play)  hung  in  the 
drawing-room  for  gentlemen  visitors  to  entertain 
themselves  with,  and  if  called  upon  they,  too, 
must  needs  play  "divisions"  to  the  pricksong 
which  my  lady  played  upon  the  virginal.  The 
cithern  and  gittern  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
barber  shops,  and  the  virginal  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner, so  that  customers  might  pass  the  time  with 
them  while  waiting,  or  the  barber  find  solace  in 
his  idle  moments.  "Tinkers  sang  catches,"  says 
Chappell ;  "milkmaids  sang  ballads ;  carters  whis- 
tled; each  trade,  and  even  the  beggars,  had  their 
special  songs.  .  .  .  They  had  music  at  din- 
ner; music  at  supper;  music  at  weddings;  music 
at  funerals ;  music  at  night ;  music  at  dawn ;  music 
at  work;  music  at  play." 

In  his  Sylva  Sylvarum  Bacon  left  a  scientific 
discussion  of  music,  its  psychological  effects,  the 
nature  of  dissonance  and  harmony  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruments  most  in  use  in  his  day. 
Shakespeare,  the  poet,  did  nothing  so  prosaic,  but 
having  the  whole  field  before  him  (the  practise 
of  the  people  as  well  as  the  science  of  the  pro- 
fessional musician)  he  opens  up  a  much  wider 
vista  than  my  Lord  Verulam,  who  has  been 
credited  with  his  works.  Look  at  a  few  exam- 
ples :  "Carters  whistled,"  says  Chappell.  In  Henry 
IV.  (second  part).  Act  III,  Scene  2,  Falstaff 
descants  thus  on  Shallow,  who  had  told  tales 
about  the  Knight's  wild  youth : 

He  came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion 
and  sang  those  tunes  to  the  huswives  that  he  heard 
the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies 
or  good  nights. 

For  some  reason  or  another  the  carmen  in 
Shakespeare's  day  were  famous  whistlers.  In  a 
tract  against  coaches,  written  by  Taylor,  the 
water  poet,  you  may  read : 

If  the  carman's  horse  be  melancholy  or  dull  with 
hard  and  heavy  labor,  then,  will  he,  like  a  kind 
piper,  whistle  him  a  fit  of  mirth  to  any  tune  from 
above  Ecla  (E-la)  to  below  gammoth  (gamma-ut) ; 
of  which  generosity  and  courtesy  your  coachman 
is  altogether  ignorant,  for  he  never  whistles,  but 
all  his  music  is  to  rap  out  an  oath. 

Another  of  Shakespeare's  peculiarly  pregnant 
illusions  is  in  the  scene  of  the  orgy  in  Twelfth 
Night,  Act  II,  Scene  3.  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  An- 
drew are  roystering  and  have  had  two  songs  from 
the  clown  who  has  joined  them.    Then  Toby: 

But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed?  Shall 
we  rouse  the  night  owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?   Shall  we  do  that? 
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After  a  lot  of  punning  they  fall  to  it  and  like 
tinkers  in  a  tavern  they  sing  a  catch :  "Hold  thy 
peace,  thou  knave."  To  get  at  the  meaning  of  Sir 
Toby's  reference  to  the  weaver  we  must  look 
further.  In  Henry  IV.,  Part  I,  Act  II,  Scene  4, 
Falstaff  deplores  the  degeneracy  of  the  times : 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unchanged  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old;  God 
help  the  while  1  A  bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I 
were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  anything.    • 

Why  this  allusion  to  psalm  singing  in  con- 
nection with  the  weaver?  Obviously  because  the 
most  persistent  psalm  singers  of  the  day  were 
the  Lollards  (they  "lolled"  psalms),  Flemish 
Protestants  who,  fleeing  from  persecution  in  their 
own  country,  went  to  England  and  became 
woolen  manufacturers.  When  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  Shakespeare  illustrates  the 
inconsistency  between  Falstaflf's  protestations  and 
conduct  by  having  Mrs.  Ford  say  that  they  did 
"no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together  than 
the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves,"  he  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  custom 
popular  among  the  non-conformists  of  that  day 
of  utilizing  popular  tunes  for  religious  songs. 
Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  persistency 
of  human  nature.    To  sing  "All  people  that  on 


earth  do  dwell,"  etc.,  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves, 
the  most  popular  song  of  its  day,  is  to  do  no 
more  and  no  less  than  some  religious  bodies  do 
to-day  when  they  adapt  music  hall  tunes  to  their 
supposedly  religious  ditties. 

Many  another  hint  that  the  people  of  Shake- 
speare's time  felt  and  acted  like  those  of  our 
own  can  be  deduced  from  his  musical  allusions, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  more  profitable  to  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  poet  to  study  his  musical  allu- 
sions in  order  to  learn  from  them  how  near  he 
and  the  people  are  to  the  life  of  the  twentieth 
century  than  to  build  up  a  notion  of  the  musical 
practise  of  his  time.  Concerning  the  artistic 
side  of  that  practise  there  are  no  troublesome 
questions.  It  was  the  period  of  the  perfection 
of  vocal  music  of  the  polyphonic  school  and  of 
the  breaking  away  from  old  formalism  for  the 
sake  of  dramatic  expression,  exemplified  in  the 
invention  of  the  Italian  opera.  From  a  scientific 
point  of  view  it  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
in  English  musical  history,  but  Shakespeare  has 
not  preserved  any  tribute  to  the  polite  art  of 
his  day  comparable  with  that  which  he  gives  to 
the  popular  art  in  the  introduction  of  allusions 
to  the  songs  and  ballads  of  his  time  in  his 
dramas  or  the  songs  and  ballads  themselves. 
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Arctic  Problems Fridtjof  N€ui99n Frank.  LetUc'a 

What  now  remains  to  be  discovered  and  what 
must  be  the  goal  of  the  Arctic  investigations  of 
the  coming  century?  In  the  first  place,  we  want 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  as  yet  unknown 
area,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  expanse, 
from  the  sea  north  of  Behring  Strait  and  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  right  over  to  the  northern  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  Grinnell  Land.  We  want  to 
know  whether  this  expanse  is  one  continuous 
sea,  deep  or  shallow,  or  whether  there  is  land  in 
it,  and,  if  so,  what  may  be  its  form  and  extent. 
But  of  still  greater  importance,  perhaps,  is  a  com- 
plete and  searching  investigation  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  North  Polar  Sea.  We  must 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  observa- 
tions, extending  over  months  and  years,  under  the 
extreme  conditions  that  there  present  themselves. 
W^e  want  to  study  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  of  the  winds,  of  precipita- 
tion. We  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  temperature  of  this  sea,  of  its  salinity,  its 
gas,  impregnation,  its  currents,  etc.,  its  flora  and 


fauna,  in  all  latitudes  and  in  all  localities.  We 
must  investigate  the  strength,  direction,  and  va- 
riations, of  the  magnetic  currents  in  these  north- 
ern regions.  We  must  know  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  different  points.  We  must  investigate  the 
geological  conditions  of  the  unknown  regions,  and 
thereby  acquire  a  deeper  insight  into  the  history 
of  our  earth. 

We  thus  see  that  the  Arctic  area  still  presents 
many  and  important  problems  for  solution.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  chief  end  of  Arctic 
investigation  is  the  mere  attainment  of  high 
latitudes  or  the  reaching  of  the  Pole  itself.  If 
it  should  be  reached,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be  before 
long,  we  must  indeed  admit  that  a  point  has  been 
scored,  and  even  an  important  point,  since,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  many  wishes  have  centered 
upon  it  and  so  many  sacrifices  have  been  made 
for  it;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remem- 
bered that  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
problems  of  Arctic  research  will  still  remain  to 
be  solved,  and  will  not  cease  to  lay  claim  upon 
our  eflforts  so  long  as  scientific  investigation 
exists. 
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The  Arctic  Ferry Harper' i  Weekly 

Five  Steam  sealers — Kite,  Falcon,  Hope,  Diana, 
and  Erik — have  made  during  the  past  eleven 
summers  as  many  voyages  within  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle, traversing  the  route  and  returning  almost 
with  the  regularity  of  a  transatlantic  liner.  Two 
of  the  five,  indeed,  have  disappeared  from  the 
shipping  lists :  the  Falcon  disappearing  in  mystery 
in  mid-Atlantic  on  her  homeward  voyage  from 
Philadelphia  to  St.  Johns;  the  Hope,  driven  re- 
lentlessly by  the  ice  on  a  sunken  ledge  in  the  St. 
Lawrence — ^places  distant  from  the  far  North. 
Even  that  venerable  and  veritable  snail,  Wind- 
ward, has  made  two  successful  journeys,  pene- 
trating more  than  half  the  distance  from  the 
Arctic  circle  to  the  Pole,  and  twice  endured  safely 
winter's  imprisonment  in  the  ice,  ultimately  to 
return  safely  to  port.  This  revolution  of  the 
popular  opinion  regarding  Arctic  navigation  is 
but  one  of  the  minor  results  of  Peary's  work 
during  the  last  decade,  all  of  which,  summed  up 
and  taken  together,  arc  perhaps  even  of  greater 
importance  and  of  more  far-reaching  consequence 
upon  the  future  explorer  and  the  geographer 
than  the  definite,  brilliant  achievements  for  which 
he  has  received  the  highest  honors  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  Arctic  is  no 
longer  a  **mare  incognita."  The  route  by  way  of 
Smith  Sound  is  as  certainly  traversed  as  any  other 
sea  or  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Only  ade- 
quate preparation,  properly  built,  well-manned, 
and  skilfully  handled  ships,  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure not  only  safety  and  success  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  practical  immunity  from  harm  during 
the  entire  year.  Sverdrup's  slow  yet  specially 
constructed  Fram  is  now  entering  its  third  winter 
in  the  unknown,  and  while  the  fate  of  the  ship  is 
not  reported,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
had  disaster  overtaken  it  the  party  would  have 
safely  traversed  land  to  settlements,  whence  they 
would  have  communicated  with  civilization. 
Within  the  Arctic  circle,  even  if  the  Pole  is  at- 
tained, remain  3,000,000  square  miles  yet  to  be 
examined  and  charted,  and  it  is  therefore  by  no 
means  the  least  tribute  to  Peary  that  he  has 
broken  down  the  wall  of  terror  which  has  sur- 
roCinded  this  great  and  important  field ;  has  opened 
ft  to  the  practical  work  of  those  who  will  follow 
him,  and  therefore,  to  an  immeasurable  degree, 
advanced  the  cause  of  exact  science  and  practical 
geography. 


Toward  Frani-Joaef  Land Evelyn  Baldwin Collier's 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  August  that  we  sighted 
Cape  Flora.  We  all  became  more  hopeful  and 
enthusiastic  at  the  sight  of  the  bare  rock  looming 
up  in  the  waste  of  dazzling  whiteness  all  about 


us.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  sight  of  this  place 
should  be  particularly  pleasing.  This  had  been 
the  home  of  human  bemgs,  and  for  many  days 
we  had  seen  no  sight  of  habitation  and  no  other 
men  except  those  in  our  own  party,  save  for  one 
fishing  vessel  away  oft  to  the  south  beyond  the 
ice-pack.  It  was  here  that  Leigh  Smith  and  his 
brave  companions  had  spent  a  dreary  winter  in 
a  dugout.  Jackson  spent  several  months  in  the 
same  underground  house,  and  Nansen  and  Johan- 
sen  terminated  their  long  and  perilous  adventures 
at  this  spot.  As  we  approached,  we  made  out  the 
whale  boats  which  had  been  left  by  the  Italian 
expedition  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  the 
four  buildings  which  constitute  all  that  is  left  of 
the  Jackson  encampment. 

We  made  a  landing  at  6.30  on  the  following 
morning.  On  the  doors  of  the  huts  were  posted 
various  notices.  On  one  was  a  message  from  Cap- 
tain Stokken  of  the  Capella,  who  had  been  there 
just  a  month  previous,  after  an  unsuccessful 
search  for  the  three  lost  members  of  the  Italian 
party.  Nearby  he  had  erected  a  granite  shaft, 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  as  a  memorial.  Next  to  the  message 
from  Stokken  was  another  which  the  recent  rains 
had  almost  obliterated.  Only  here  and  there  was 
a  word  distinguishable,  but  at  length  I  made  out 
"Frithjof  .  .  August  8th,  1901,  .  .  Cell 
Island,    .    .     Champ." 

I  was  about  to  leave  a  notice  stating  that  we 
would  proceed  to  Bell  Island  to  search  for  in- 
formation, returning  to  Cape  Flora  and  going 
thence  eastward  to  Etheridge  Island  and  the 
British  Channel,  when,  fortunately,  Captain 
Johansen  discovered  a  bottle  fastened  to  a  flag- 
staff and  containing  the  letters  of  the  Frithjof 
party.  The  Frithjof  had  called  at  Cape  Flora 
again  on  the  nth  and  the  13th,  the  last  time  leav- 
ing a  message  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
proceed  to  Etheridge  Island.  The  men  on  the 
supply  steamer  had  already  secured  thirty-two 
walruses,  eight  polar  bears  and  six  large  seals, 
which  they  had  deposited  in  a  cache  here.  We 
got  the  meat  aboard  the  America  and  made  our 
way  to  Etheridge  Island,  where  another  message 
directed  us  to  McClintock's  Island.  Here  it  was 
we  found  the  Frithjof,  and  it  was  with  many 
salutes  and  cheers  that  our  party  greeted  theirs. 
We  had  been  separated  a  month  to  a  day,  and 
it  was  a  great  relief  to  feel  that  the  possibility 
of  our  not  being  able  to  effect  this  meeting  was 
over. 


In  North  Greenland Robert  Stein Mew  York  Tribune 

For  about  a  month  I  was  the  sole  inhabitant  of 
Cape  York,  the  nearest  human  abodes  being  about 
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two  miles  away.  Yet  at  night  when  I  lay  down 
1  felt  myself  actually  more  secure  than  at  home 
in  civilization;  no  danger  from  fire,  explosions, 
burglars,  riots,  tornadoes,  lightning  or  wild 
beasts;  nothing  but  an  earthquake  could  disturb 
my  security. 

As  for  the  Esquimos,  I  felt  assured  that 
not  only  my  life  was  absolutely  secure  among 
them,  but  also  my  property,  so  long  as  I  kept  it  in 
sight.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felfe-  equally  certain 
that  if  I  left  my  tent  for  any  great  length  of 
time  I  should  on  my  return  find  rtiy  stores  con- 
siderably diminished.  This  prevented  me  from 
undertaking  any  long  trips,  for,  not  being  quite 
sure  of  communicating  with  Peary's  ship,  I  felt 
that  I  must  husband  my  supplies  to  last  till  late 
in  October,  when  I  might  travel  northward  by 
sledge. 

The  only  occasions  when  I  remained  away  for 
more  than  a  day  were  when  the  entire  colony  had 
moved  from  their  tents  to  Upengawihsoa  to  get 
little  auks.  I  then  climbed  up  the  steep  slopes  and 
rock  precipices  above  the  tents  and  rambled  over 
the  ice  cap  and  the  snow  free  plateau  on  top. 
(For  the  benefit  of  any  future  visitor  I  will  add 
that  there  is  a  particularly  easy  ascent  at  the 
point  indicated  by  the  second  "t"  in  the  word  "es- 
timated" on  the  map.) 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  surprise  when 
on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  plateau  I  found 
before  me,  not  a  wilderness  of  bowlders  such 
as  I  had  expected,  where  walking  is  a  verit- 
able sword  dance  between  sharp  crags,  but  a 
nearly  level  plain,  strewn  w^ith  fine  angular 
gravel  (here  and  there  sand)  smoothed  by  some 
natural  agency  (doubtless  a  former  ice  cap)  as 
efliciently  as  by  a  steam  roller.  I  was  constantly 
struck  by  its  close  resemblance  to  a  macadamized 
road,  a  gravel  path  in  a  park  or  the  metalled 
surface  of  a  street  before  the  asphalt  is  laid  on. 
A  few  tracts,  indeed,  were  covered  with  larger 
fragments,  resembling  clods  of  a  ploughed  field; 
elsewhere,  again,  there  were  rounded  bowlders. 
Here  and  there  I  found  curious  natural  forma- 
tions consisting  of  circles  of  stones  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface,  inclosing  a  ring  of  clay,  slight- 
ly depressed  (say  three  inches),  which  fn  turn 
enclosed  a  central  mound  of  stones. 

I  thought  of  the  "giants'  kettles"  of  glacial 
geology,  but  will  not  venture  to  say  that  the 
phenomena  are  identical.  A  circular  figure  can 
hardly  be  conceived  as  produced  by  any  but  a 
circular  movement ;  but  how  a  circular  movement, 
in  other  words  an  eddy,  can  originate  on  a  prac- 
tically level  surface  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Some 
specialist  may  perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to 
suggest  a  theory. 


A  Daring  Explorer 8t  Loula  Post  Dispatch 

Somewhere  in  the  great  ice,  between  the  Seven 
Islands  in  the  Arctic  Circle  north  of  Spitzbergen 
and  Independence  Bay,  Greenland,  there  is  what 
in  many  respects  is  the  most  daring  expedition 
that  ever  went  North  to  seek  the  Pole. 

It  is  that  of  an  explorer  who  is  playing  a  lone 
hand.  With  only  six  sailors,  without  sledges  or 
dogs,  with  nothing  except  a  fishing  vessel  for  a 
base,  this  man  is  trying  to  reach  the  goal  which 
has  defied  so  many  expeditions  fitted  out  with  all 
the  resources  that  men  and  money  could  provide. 

But  he  isn't  dead.  He  has  been  seen  by  a  Swed- 
ish-Russian expedition  that  has  just  sent  the  news 
of  the  meeting  back  to  civilization.  Not  only 
was  he  alive,  but  he  was  just  as  full  of  grit 
as  ever  and  refused  absolutely  to  be  "saved."  He 
would  not  even  accept  help.  He  and  his  six 
were  determined  to  go  it  alone,  and  by  this  time 
they  are,  presumably,  well  on  their  way  over  the 
white  fields  where  the  ice  is  3,000  feet  thick,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  calculations. 

The  plucky  adventurer  is  Captain-Lieutenant 
von  Baudendahl,  who  commanded  a  corvette  in 
the  German  navy  until  he  got  leave  of  absence 
to  try  what  he  had  planned  to  do  for  many  years. 
Despite  the  small  size  of  his  expedition  (which 
is  the  smallest  Polar  expedition  on  record  with 
the  exception  of  Andre's)  he  spent  nearly  all 
the  money  he  had  in  the  world  in  preparing  for 
his  venture.  He  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for  his 
boat,  as  he  bought  the  best  fishing  smack  that  he 
could  find  in  the  North  Sea.  To  induce  men 
to  accompany  him  on  what  all  conside^red  a  des- 
perate adventure,  he  had  to  pay  big  sums  of 
money  to  them  long  before  they  were  shipped 
and  had  to  guarantee  them  heavy  wages.     .     .     . 

That  he  had  carried  out  at  least  part  of  this 
programme  has  been  made  known  now  in  the 
news  that  has  just  been  received  from  the  Swed- 
ish-Russian expedition.  This  expedition  left 
Tromsoe  on  June  7  of  this  year  on  the  steamship 
Antarctic,  with  many  scientists,  in  order  to  meas- 
ure a  degree  of  latitude.  It  was  part  of  the  work 
that  has  been  going  on  all  over  the  globe,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  all  measurements  of  the 
earth  and  determining  its  exact  shape.  The 
United  States  government  finished  its  part  of  the 
work  last  summer  by  completing  the  measurement 
of  a  great  arc.  The  Swedish-Russian  expedition 
was  bound  far  north  to  erect  a  station  for  a  base 
for  its  work,  and  presumably  is  there  now.  Its 
last  message  was  sent  from  Advent  Bay,  in  Spitz- 
bergen. There  the  ice  had  stopped  further  prog- 
ress and  they  were  forced  to  steam  through  Stor 
Fiord,  between  Spitzbergen  and  Edge  Island,  to 
proceed. 
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It  was  near  Advent  Bay  that  they  found  Capt. 
von  Baudendahl  and  his  men.  The  discovery 
was  a  great  surprise,  for  none  on  board  had 
dreamed  that  the  little  expedition  could  possibly 
be  still  in  existence.  So  when  human  figures  were 
seen  far  across  the  drift  ice  there  was  lively 
speculation  as  to  whom  the  men  could  be,  and 
when  they  were  boarded  by  the  captain  they  were 
so  amazed  that  he  laughed  heartily  at  their 
perplexity. 

He  told  them  that  he  was  waiting  at  the  little 
station  of  Pike's  House  until  the  immense  fields  of 
drift  ice  should  break  up.  To  the  offers  of  assist- 
ance that  were  made  immediately  he  responded 
smilingly  that  everything  was  going  well;  that 
he  and  his  crew  were  in  •the  best  possible  condi- 
tion and  that  he  needed  no  help  of  any  kind. 


Peary's  Poiar  Party Meuf  York  Poat 

The  Windward,  the  Peary  Arctic  Club's  steam- 
er of  1900,  with  Mrs.  Peary  and  Miss  Peary  as 
guests  of  the  club,  which  left  Sydney  on  July  20 
and  was  last  reported  at  God  Haven,  Greenland, 
on  August  10,  arrived  safely  at  Etah,  Peary's 
headquarters,  on  August  19,  where  instructions 
were  found  from  him,  dated  Fort  Conger,  April 
15,  and  from  Blackhorn  Cliffs,  April  26,  to  take 
on  most  of  the  stores  and  equipment  at  that  place 
and  proceed  northward  along  the  west  side  of 
Smith  Sound,  as  far  as  possible,  with  Discovery 
Harbor  as  the  ultimate  objective. 

The  Windward  will  winter  at  St.  Johns,  or 
Brigus,  Newfoundland,  and  return  next  summer 
to  Cape  Sabine  for  Lieut.  Peary,  Mrs.  Peary  and 
her  daughter  accompanying  her  as  guests  of  the 
club. 

The  Erik,  the  Peary  Club  steamer  of  1901,  had 
a  fairly  rapid  and  uneventful  run  from  Sydney, 
July  14,  to  Etah  on  August  4,  where  junction  was 
effected  with  the  Windward.  Ice  in  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  July  18  and  19,  made  it  impossible 
to  put  into  a  Labrador  port,  and  the  East  Green- 
land ice  encountered  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Godthaab  was  avoided  by  running  northwest  and 
northward  around  it.  A  call  at  Disco,  Uperlavik, 
and  Cape  York  brought  no  news  of  either  Peary 
or  the  Windward,  though  natives  at  the  latter 
place  asserted  that  the  ship  had  wintered  on  the 
west  side  of  Smith  Sound. 

The  Erik  obtained  no  news  whatever  of  the 
Fram,  last  seen  by  natives  at  Etah,  about  August 
17,  1899,  passing  south.  She  brings  all  the  let- 
ters for  Capt.  Sverdrup  and  his  party  left  at  that 
time  at  Cape  Sabine,  together  with  those  for- 
warded on  the  Peary  steamers  of  1900  and  1901, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  them  to  their 
writers  in  Norway. 


At  Disco  Inspector  Jansen  and  Gov.  Neilsen 
reported  that,  in  March,  1901,  a  steamer  was  seen 
far  off  the  shore,  in  Davis  Straits,  heading  north- 
ward, which  might  have  been  the  Fram.  Peary's 
failure  to  meet  her  or  discover  any  trace  of  her 
work  in  his  Greenland  coast  journeys  lends  color 
to  the  generally  accepted  theory  that,  finding  a 
high  Northern  latitude  impracticable,  she  has 
attempted  the  Upper  Jones  Sound  and  the  little 
known  lands  and  waters  to  the  westward. 

Peary's  winter  arrangements  at  Cape  Sabine 
insure  comfort,  and,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions  pushed  along  the  route  to  Fort  Con- 
ger, he  expects  to  take  the  field  with  the  returning 
light  of  1902,  fully  rested  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  During  the  entire  two  years  since  he 
has  been  heard  from,  his  health  has  been  excel- 
Jent,  and  the  accident  to  his  feet  at  Fort  Conger 
in  1899  ^^s  caused  him  but  slight  inconvenience, 
and  has  not  impaired  his  efficiency  in  the  field. 


Antarctic  Conjeeturtc Fridijof  Manccn Frank  Lcallc'c 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  mainly  in  three  seg- 
ments of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  far  distant  from 
each  other,  that  land  has  been  discovered.  The 
great  question  at  once  arises,  whether  these  lands, 
as  many  suppose,  are  the  northern  outposts  of  a 
great  and  continuous  Antarctic  continent.  Chief 
among  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  con- 
jecture may  be  mentioned  the  well-known  and 
peculiar  Antarctic  icebergs,  which  attain  to  such 
huge  dimensions.  In  their  strange  table-like 
formation  they  rise  to  a  height  of  150  or  even 
200  feet  over  the  sea  level,  and  run  to  a  length 
of  several  English  miles.  These  colossal  masses 
of  floating  ice  are  encountered  in  almost  all 
quarters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  presumably 
have  their  origin  in  the  ice  mantles  of  the  un- 
known lands.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
land  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  regions  has 
everywhere  been  found  to  be  clothed  in  huge 
glaciers,  whose  high,  perpendicular  ice  walls  drop 
sheer  into  the  sea.  To  the  east  of  the  volcanoes 
Erebus  and  Terror,  on  Victoria  Land  (at  about 
78  degrees),  Ross,  in  February,  1842,  sailed  for 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  along  such  a  "great  ice 
barrier,**  until,  at  its  eastern  end,  he  thought  he 
saw  more  high  land  behind  it.  In  other  quarters 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  a  similar  ice  barrier  has 
been  found  to  block  further  progress  toward  the 
south.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
whole  "Antarctic  Continent"  is  covered  by  a  con- 
tinuous ice-mantle  like  that  of  Greenland,  almost 
everywhere  covering  the  land  and  projecting  into 
the  sea,  ending  in  these  walls  of  ice,  and  per- 
petually giving  off  in  the  form  of  icebergs  its 
yearly  increment  of  snow.    This  conjecture  must. 
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however,  be  regarded  as  far  from  established.  We 
must  remember  that,  by  a  similar  process  of  rea- 
soning, Franz- Josef  Land,  on  its  discovery,  was 
held  to  be  the  south  coast  of  a  great  Arctic 
continent,  and  that  geographers  in  general  have 
at  all^  times  been  inclined  to  assume  the  existence 
of  great  masses  of  land  behind  newly  discovered 
coasts,  and  to  transform  scattered  islands  into 
continents.  In  view  of  the  great  precipitation 
which  must  occur  over  the  Antarctic  regions,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  sea,  we  need  not  assume 
such  vast  expanses  of  land  in  order  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  ice-mantles  large  enough  to 
give  off  the  Antarctic  icebergs. 


The  German  South  Polar  Expedition.  .Qeo.  Kollm.  .National  Geographic 

The  object  of  the  German  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion is  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  South 
Polar  regions,  particularly  on  its  Indo-Atlantic 
side. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object,  it  left  Germany  on 
the  nth  of  August,  1901,  and  is  proceeding  to 
Three  Island  Harbor,  Royal  Sound,  in  the  Ker- 


guelen  Islands,  where  a  base  station  will  be  estab- 
lished. In  December,  1 901,  it  is  expected  that  the 
expedition  will  be  ready  for  its  real  work  of  ex- 
ploration and  will  push  on  toward  the  South  as 
far  as  practicable.  Should  land  be  reached,  a  sta- 
tion will  be  founded  and  maintained  for  a  year 
and  the  ship  wintered  there.  Whether  any  later 
attempt  to  push  still  farther  south  will  be  made 
is  not  yet  determined.  It  will  not,  at  all  events, 
be  undertaken  unless  the  conditions  should  prove 
particularly  favorable. 

The  expedition  has  general  orders  to  remain 
until  its  tasks  are  satisfactorily  executed,  but  in 
any  case  not  to  remain  beyond  June,  1904,  at 
which  date  it  must  report  at  some  harbor  in  com- 
munication with  home.  Should  no  news  be  re- 
ceived of  the  expedition  by  the  first  of  June  of 
that  year,  it  will  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  fitting  out  a  relief  ship. 

The  leader  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Erich  von 
Drygalski,  of  Berlin,  was  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  problems  of  South  Polar  regions. 


Wit     and     Humor     of    the     Press 


"Well,"  said  the  first  bicyclist,  "we  ought  to 

be  right  in  the  middle  of  Bliggville,  according  to 
the  map,  yet,  as  you  may  see  for  yourself,  we  are 
on  a  mud  road  some  miles  from  anywhere."  "I 
can't  understand  it,"  said  the  second  bicyclist,  "un- 
less the  map  was  made  by  some  of  those  naval 
experts." 

"Willie,"    said   his   father   as   he   proceeded 

with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  "I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
do  this — it  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you." 
"Well."  returned  the  precocious  youngster,  re- 
signedly, "I  never  did  believe  in  these  here  sympa- 
thetic strikes  anyhow.  They  always  do  more  harm 
than  pood." 

The  star  boarder,  who  was  reading  his  paper 

at  breakfast,  suddenly  gave  a  low  shriek  and  fell 
to  the  floor.  The  more  curious  among  those  pres- 
ent picked  up  the  paper  and  saw  what  had  shocked 
him.  It  was  an  item,  reading:  "California  will 
ship  60,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  to  the  Eastern 
markets  this  year." 

"Now,  look  here."  said  the  lawyer,  shaking 

his  fist  at  the  witness,  "I  want  you  to  understand 
that  you  can't  bamboozle  me  in  this  court  simply 
because  you're  a  woman."  "Why,"  she  asked  in 
her  sweetest  tone,  "is  your  wife  present?" 

"Pa,  what's  the  first  requisite  of  a  patriot?" 

"That  he  belong  to  our  party." 

^The  Bishop — Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  bom 

acrain,  little  Rirl?  The  Child— No,  ther;  I  wath 
born  in  Bothton  the  very  firth  time! 

Wild-Eyed   Man — I   want  to   arrange  for   a 

divorce!  Polite  Shopgirl — Two  aisles  down.  This 
is  the  counter  where  we  marry  people. 

Claribel— You  told  me  you  were  never  going 


to  write  to  young  Hankinson  again.  Adelina — 
He's  sent  me  a  dozen  letters  I  haven't  answered; 
but  in  his  last  one  he  left  a  page  out,  and  I  had  to 
write  and  ask  him  what  it  was  about. 

— "Could  you  do  the  landlord  in  the  'Lady  of 
Lyons'?"  asked  the  manager  of  a  seedy  actor. 
"Well,  I  should  think  I  might;  I  have  done  a  good 
many  landlords." 

"My  wife  can  tell  what  time  it  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  when  it  is  pitch  dark."  "How  does 
she  do  it?"  "She  makes  me  get  up  and  look  at 
the  clock." 

An  old  woman  entered  a  savings  bank  the 

other  day  and  walked  up  to  the  desk.  "Do  you 
want  to  withdraw  or  deposit?"  asked  the  clerk. 
"Naw,  Oi  doant.  Oi  wants  to  put  some  in,"  was 
the  reply.  The  clerk  pushed  up  the  book  for  her 
signature  and  said:  "Sign  on  this  line,  please." 
"Above  it  or  below  it?"  "Just  above  it."  "Me 
whole  name?"  *Yes."  "Before  Oi  was  married?" 
"No,  just  as  it  is  now."    "Oi  can't  wroite." 

As  the  daily  train  reached  a  Vermont  village 

the  other  day,*  an  antique-looking' dame  thrust  her 
head  out  of  the  window  oooosite  the  refreshment 
room  and  briefly  shouted:  "Sonny!"  A  bright- 
looking  boy  came  up  to  the  window.  "Little  boy," 
she  said,  "have  you  a  mother?"  "Yes,  ma'am." 
"Do  you  jfo  to  school?"  "Yes,  ma'am."  "And  arc 
vou  faithful  to  your  studies?"  "Yes,  ma'am." 
"Do  you  say  your  prayers  every  night?"  "Yes. 
ma'am."  "Can  I  trust  vou  to  do  an  errand  for 
me?"  "Yes.  ma'am."  "I  think  I  can,  too,"  said 
the  lady,  looking  steadily  down  on  the  manly  face. 
"Here  is  five  cents  to  get  me  an  apple.  Remem- 
ber, God  sees  you." 
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Mad 


Bedlam 


Tis  strange  how  fashion  makes  us  change  the  objects  we  admire; 
We  used  to  sing  the  tireless  steed,  but  now  the  steedless  tire. 
So   Otto  bought  an  auto,   so  as  not  to  be  antique, 
But  the  thing  was  autocratic. 
As  well  as  automatic, 
And  the  auto  wouldn't  auto  as  it  ought  to,  so  to  speak. 

He  thought  to  get  an  auto-operator  for  the  work. 

And  first  he  tried  a  circus  man,  and  then  he  tried  a  Turk, 

For  he  knew  a  circus  man  drove  fifty  horses  with  success. 
And  if  a  man  be  shifty 
Enough  to  manage  fifty, 
It's  palpable  enough  he  ought  to  manage  one  horse-less. 

As  for  the  Turk,  'tis  also  plain,  deny  it  if  you  can. 
He  ought  to  run  an  auto,  since  a  Turk's  an  Otto-man. 
'Twas  all  no  use,  so  Otto  moved  to  Alabama,  purely 
That  he  might  say:    "I'm  Otto, 
From  Mobile,  and  my  motto: 
'A  Mobile  Otto  ought  to  run  an  auto-mobile,  surely.* " 

Then  Otto  sought  to  auto  on  the  auto  as  he  ought  to, 
But  the  auto  sought  to  auto  as  Otto  never  thought  to, 
So  Otto,  he  got  hot,  oh,  very  hot;  as  he  ought  not  to, 
And  Otto  said:    "This  auto  ought  to  auto,  and  it's  got  to." 
And  Otto  fought  the  auto,  and  the  auto  it  fought  Otto, 
Till  the  auto  also  got  too  hot  to  auto  as  it  ought  to, 
And  then,  great  Scott!  the  auto  shot  to  heaven — so  did  Otto — 
Where  Otto's  auto  autos  now  as  Otto's  auto  ought  to. 

— E.  V.  Cooke,  in  Smart  Set. 


There  was  a  young  man  in  Des  Moines, 
Who  desired  in  wedlock  to  joines. 

Said  he:    "It's  not  grace. 

Or  beauty  of  face, 
That  I'm  after.    What  I  want  is  coines." 

— Indianapolis  Press. 


Some  men  work  all  night  long. 

And  some  from  sun  to  sun; 
But  the  bill  collector  has  a  snap — 

His  work  is  always  dun. 

— Boston  Herald. 


A  fat  man  who  lived  on  the  Rhine 

Was  asked,  "At  what  hour  will  you  dine?" 

He  answered,  "Eleven, 

Three,  four,  five  and  seven, 
Six,  eight  and  a  quarter  to  nine!" 


In  an  ocean,  way  out  yonder 

(As  all  sapient  people  know), 
Is  the  land  of  Wonder- Wander, 

Whither  children  love  to  go; 
It's  their  playing,  romping,  swinging. 

That  give  great  joy  to  me. 
While  the  Dinkey-Bird  goes  singing 

In  the  Amfalula  Tree. 

— Eugene  Field. 

There  was  a  small  boy.  of  Quebec, 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  his  neck; 

When  they  said.  "Are  you  friz?" 

He  replied,  "Yes  I  is— 
But  we  don't  call  this  cold  in  Quebec." 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


There  was  ti  young  man  of  Latfonia, 
Whose  mother-in-law  had  Pneumonia; 

He  hoped  for  the  worst,  and  on  May  21st 
He  buried  her,  'neath  the  Begonia. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


"I've  a  great  scheme,"  said  good  Deacon  Tee. 
"I  like  to  play  golf,  don't  you  see? 

But  it's  naughty  to  swear. 

So  when  I  fan  the  air 
The  boy  pokes  the  parrot  for  me!" 

—Judge. 


She  had  read  the  advertisements 

In  the  papers  o'er  and  o'er. 
But   had  gotten   somewhat   muddled 

As  to  what  each  thing  was  for. 

So  when  she  had  a  bilious  turn, 
She  took  some  Pyle's  Pearline: 

She    scrubbed    the    floor    with    Sozodont, 
But  could  not  get  it  clean. 

And   for  a  torpid  liver 

She   took   Sapolio, 
And  put  Castoria  in  the  cake; 

She  got  them .  muddled  so. 

— ^John  Kay,  in  Life. 
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Harneasing  the  Sea  anil  the  Sun Qeo.  B.  Waldron Munsey'a 

Twice  a  day  on  the  ocean  shores  the  tides 
rise  and  fall.  Always  under  the  wind's  lashing, 
the  waves  roll  upon  the  beach.  The  man  who 
learns  to  use  the  enormous,  resistless  power  of 
tide  and  wave  will  transform  much  of  the  present 
activities  of  the  world. 

Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  Brooklyn  there  yet  stand  three  mills 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  whose  wheels 
were  once  turned  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides.  The  plan  is  simple.  Across  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  emptying  into  Jamaica  Bay  a  dam  with 
a  sluice  gate  was  built.  As  the  tide  rose,  the 
water  accumulated  behind  the  dam  till  the  gate 
was  closed,  just  before  the  ebb.  After  the  tide 
had  fallen,  the  imprisoned  water  passed  swiftly 
down  a  short  sluiceway  to  the  sea,  turning  as  it 
went  a  large  undershot  wheel. 

An  Englishman,  Morley  Fletcher,  has  invented 
a  machine  that  takes  power  direct  from  the  waves. 
It  is  like  an  inverted  pump,  with  the  piston  se- 
curely anchored  in  a  perpendicular  position  to 
the  sea  bottom.  Over  the  piston  moves  a  cylinder 
attached  to  a  hollow,  cheese-shaped  float,  which 
rides  upon  the  water  and  moves  the  cylinder  up 
and  down  upon  the  piston  with  every  rise  and 
fall  of  the  waves.  The  apparatus  has  been  used 
successfully  in  blowing  fog  horns  off  a  dangerous 
coast. 

More  pretentious  is  a  wave  motor  built  at 
Potencia  Beach,  California,  in  January,  1897.  At 
the  end  of  an  iron  wharf  extending  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  ocean  were  placed 
three  floats,  each  ten  feet  square.  These  are 
permitted  to  move  only  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
are  loaded  so  as  to  be  considerably  heavier  than 
the  water.  The  side  of  the  float  toward  the  in- 
coming wave  is  inclined  thirty  degrees,  to  make 
use  of  the  lifting  power  of  the  water.  Attached 
to  the  float  is  a  piston  which  works  in  a  cylinder, 
and  by  its  weight,  in  descending,  forces  air  into 
a  chamber  on  shore.  The  air  force  in  this  cham- 
ber, in  turn,  is  applied  to  a  column  of  water, 
which  is  directed  under  several  hundred  pounds' 
pressure  against  the  edges  of  a  water  wheel.  The 
water  falls  from  the  wheel,  again  to  be  pumped 
up  into  the  chamber  and  renew  its  journey;  but 
the  power  it  carries  is  taken  on  a.dynamo,  which 
keeps  in  service  a  series  of  electric  lights.  Such 
an  installation  will  develop  from  two  to  three 
horse-power  for  each  float. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  horse-power 
machine  of  this  pattern,  capable  of  supplying  ten 


thousand  incandescent  lamps,  could  be  built  for 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  cost  of  running  is  estimated  at  only  thirteen 
dollars  a  year  per  horse-power,  including  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  which  is  a  small  part  of 
the  ordinary  cost  of  steam. 

But  why  stop  with  wind  and  water  power? 
Why  not  go  to  the  vast,  the  incalculable  reservoir 
of  force  which  not  only  put  these  in  motion,  but 
from  which  came  the  imprisoned  power  of  coal 
itself — ^the  sun  ?  So  powerful  are  the  sun's  rays, 
when  at  their  height,  that  on  every  square  yard 
of  the  earth's  surface  there  falls  the  equivalent 
of  three  horse  power.  The  sunshine  on  a  four 
acre  lot  at  noonday  represents  an  energy  equal 
to  that  now  taken  from  Niagara.  Enough  heat 
falls  on  a  steamship's  deck,  if  it  were  all  gathered 
up.  and  applied  to  the  propeller,  to  drive  the 
vessel  along  at  its  usual  speed.  The  world  uses 
eight  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  every  year  and 
wastes  nine-tenths  of  it  in  the  using,  while  upon 
an  area  less  than  twenty  miles  square  of  the 
Sahara  desert  the  sun  is  pouring  as  much  heat 
as  that. coal  contains. 

For  thousands  of  years  inventors  have  sought 
how  to  put  this  enormous  power  to  use.  The 
schoolboy  hears  the  story  of  Archimedes,  how 
twenty  years  before  Christ  he  set  on  fire  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse 
by  concentrating  on  them  the  heat  of  scores  of 
mirrors. 

John  Ericsson,  the  builder  of  the  Monitor, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  problem,  and  in  1870 
produced  his  first  solar  machine.  Then  for  four- 
teen years  he  labored  to  perfect  his  motor.  The 
best  he  could  do  was  to  produce  about  one  horse- 
power from  a  surface  of  a  hundred  square  feet,- 
thus  using  only  a  thirtieth  of  the  actual  energy 
of  the  sun.  His  method  was  to  condense  the 
heat  upon  a  boiler  of  water  by  mirrors. 

About  the  same  time,  a  Frenchman,  Mouchot, 
produced  similar  results.  The  latter  afterward 
put  his  discoveries  to  practical  use  by  building  a 
machine  light  enough  to  be  carried  on  a  man's 
back.  It  is  useful  for  distilling  water  on  the 
ocean  or  in  arid  regions,  and  will  distil  two  and 
a  half  quarts  in  an  hour.  The  French  have  put 
this  method  of  distilling  to  use  in  Algiers  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  Sahara  to  find 
desert.  The  arid  plains  of  our  own  great  West 
are  a  needy  field.  There  the  sun  shines  with 
scarcely  a  cloud.  Given  a  cheap  power  to  pump 
the  water,  these  barren  plains   would  "blossom 
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like  the  rose/*  and  the  power  is  there  in  limit- 
less abundance,  if  only  it  can  be  used. 

In  southern  California,  at  South  Pasadena,  an 
experiment  is  now  in  progress  that  holds  out  a 
hope  of  redemption  to  the  whole  of  that  great 
Western  country.  It  is  a  solar  motor  built  on  the 
same  general  principle  followed  by  Ericsson,  but 
brought  to  a  perfection  that  seems  to  promise 
practical  usefulness.  The  essential  part  of  the 
motor  is  a  huge  glass  reflector,  somewhat  the 
shape  of  an  umbrella  with  its  top  cut  off.  The 
inner  surface  is  lined  with  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  small  mirrors,  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  reflect  the  sunlight  upon  a 
boiler  located  at  the  center,  corresponding  to  the 
handle  of  the  umbrella-  The  great  disk  is  cir- 
cular, with  a  diameter  of  thirty-three  and  a  half 
feet  at  its  broad  edge,  narrowing  down  to  fifteen 
feet  at  the  inner  opening.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
steel  frame  strong  enough  to  resist  a  wind  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  This  mounting  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  axis  or  center  may  always 
point  exactly  to  the  sun. 

The  disk  weighs  several  tons,  but  is  moved  into 
place  in  the  morning  with  a  few  pounds'  pressure 
by  the  hand.  An  indicator  shows  when  it  is  ex- 
actly in  focus.  The  position  once  fixed,  it  auto- 
matically keeps  its  face  to  the  sun,  being  regulated 
by  a  clock,  like  the  mounting  of  a  great  telescope. 
As  the  sun  becomes  concentrated  upon  the  boiler 
there  arises,  first,  a  vapor  like  the  morning  dew ; 
then  the  heat  begins  to  quiver  within  the  magic 
circle  and  along  the  black  water  tube.  In  an 
hour  there  is  a  jet  of  steam,  which  is  led  into  the 
compound  engine  and  begins  to  turn  a  centrifugal 
pump ;  and  the  sun  is  "drawing  water"  at  the  rate 
of  fourteen  hundred  gallons  a  minute.  When  the 
sun  descends  to  the  horizon,  the  heat  no  longer 
plays  upon  the  boiler,  and  the  motor  stops,  ready 
to  take  up  its  task  on  the  coming  day. 

Many  people  who  see  this  machine  at  work  ask 
what  makes  it  go.  They  seem  absolutely  unable 
to  understand  the  idea,  simple  as  it  is.  Those 
who  do  comprehend  fail  to  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous power  at  work.  Thrust  a  piece  of  copper 
into  the  focus  and  it  will  melt  directly.  Let  the 
rays  fall  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  flames 
will  shoot  up  as  by  magic.  Were  a  man  to  climb 
into  the  circle,  he  would  be  burned  to  a  crisp  in 
a  few  seconds. 

The  Pasadena  motor  is  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments  by  some  Boston  capitalists.  They 
built  a  silver  reflector  at  enormous  cost,  only  to 
abandon  it.  They  built  a  machine  modeled  after 
Ericsson's,  but  it  failed  to  do  the  work.  They 
built  a  third  machine  at  Longwood,  and  a  fourth 
was  set  up  at  Denver,    Now  comes  the  Pasadena 


model>  and  with  it  success.  Not  that  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  made,  for  already  inventors  are 
suggesting  improvements;  but  it  actually  docs 
work,  and  does  it  well  and  cheaply.  Better  and 
larger  machines  will  undoubtedly  follow. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  even  the  present 
developments,  the  wheels  of  the  world  would  not 
stop  should  every  pound  of  her  coal  have  been 
consumed. 


OilandFuBt Mew  York  Evening  PomI 

"I  expect  to  see  the  Texas  oil  used  in  the 
passenger  locomotives  of  our  Eastern  railroads," 
says  Edward  W.  Parker,  the  fuel  statistician  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  "Great  economic  results 
will  follow  the  Beaumont  discoveries,  unless  I 
am  mistaken.  Thus  far  smoke-consuming  devices 
on  locomotives  are  not  wholly  successful;  the 
limited  space  and  the  necessity  of  a  forced  draught 
complicate  the  problem.  But  oil  makes  an  ad- 
mirable locomotive  fuel,  as  those  who  have  ridden 
on  some  of  the  roads  of  southern  California  have 
long  realized.  The  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa 
Fe,  and  other  railroads  are  now  changing  over 
their  locomotives,  so  as  to  use  this  fuel  oil,  and  I 
believe  the  movement  will  spread.  This  Texas 
product  in  its  crude  form  is  much  heavier  than 
the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Eastern  oils,  but  it 
does  not  carry  the  same  quantity  of  illuminants. 
While  it  could  be  refined  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, I  doubt  whether  it  would  pay  to  do  so  in 
the  present  competition  for  a  wide  market.  But 
it  is  an  ideal  fuel  oil,  better  than  we  have  ever 
had  before,  and  will  make  its  market  there. 

"The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  long  used  oil  for 
quite  a  stretch  of  country,  in  fact  from  California 
till  it  nears  the  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico.  On 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  whose  tracks 
already  run  within  four  miles  of  Beaumont,  there 
is  not  a  coal  field  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco;  the  road  has  had  to  import  its  coal 
horn  Alabama,  the  Indian  Territory.  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Colorado.  This  has  been  one  of  its 
heaviest  items  of  expense,  and  I  should  say  that 
the  cost  of  fuel  for  running  trains  on  that  rail- 
road ought  now  to  be  reduced  50  per  cent.  To 
show  how  eagerly  its  managers  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  it  will  be  recalled  that  oil  was 
struck  at  Beaumont  on  the  loth  of  January.  In 
March,  when  I  was  in  New  Mexico,  plans  had 
already  been  made  for  putting:  up  tanks  for  the 
storaere  and  distribution  of  oil  for  locomotives, 
and  this  was  less  than  two  months  after  its  di«?- 
covery.  They  spray  it  under  the  boilers  on  the 
atomizer  principle,  sometimes  using:  steam  power, 
and  sometimes  compressed  air.  but  as  the  loco- 
motive is  supplied  with  both,  one  for  the  pistons. 
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and  the  other  for  the  brakes,  either  plan  works 
well.  Wherever  oil  is  used  for  fuel,  either  on 
locomotives  or  steamboats,  it  can  be  carried  some 
distance  away  from  the  boilers,  and  be  conveyed 
to  them  in  pipes.  This  is  sometimes  an  advan- 
tage. Steamers  will  often  have  their  boiler  capa- 
city in  the  stern  and  their  fuel  in  the  bow.  Oil 
fuel  also  avoids  all  expense  of  stoking.  While 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Texas  oil  will  get  into 
our  freight  locomotives  right  away,  I  look  to  see 
it  on  the  passenger  trains,  particularly  where 
the  roads  appreciate  the  advantage  to  the  pas- 
sengers of  freedom  from  the  smoke  and  coal 
dust  which  are  now  the  unpleasant  part  of  rail- 
road riding. 

"Another  place  where  Texas  oil  is  going  to 
invade  the  coal  market  is  in  the  compresses  of 
the  South.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  coal  there 
for  pressing  cotton,  as  well  as  in  sugar  factories. 
These  are  now  changing  over  to  oil-burners.  This 
is  already  the  case  with  most  of  the  plants  in 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Houston." 


Reclaiming  the  Zuider  Zee t Engineer 

Rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago  arose  the  idea 
of  adding,  by  the  arts  of  peace,  a  twelfth  province 
to  the  kingdom  of  the.  Netherlands.  In  1849  the 
engineer,  Van  Diggelen,  published  a  project  for 
cutting  off  the  Zuider  Zee  from  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  then  the  inclosed  space  was  to 
be  pumped  dry.  The  project  was  worked  out 
most  elaborately,  but  it  was  shown  that  its  execu- 
tion was  a  practical  impossibility.  Van  Diggelen 
wished  to  reclaim  not  only  the  large  southern 
expanse  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  forms  a  sea- 
board for  the  very  heart  of  Holland,  but  he  was 
so  ambitious  as  to  entertain  the  project  of  re- 
claiming from  the  sea  the  region  lying  between 
the  province  of  Friesland  and  the  outlying  fringe 
of  the  four  islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschell- 
ing,  and  Ameland.  The  eastern  end  of  the  enor- 
mous work  would  have  been  at  the  Lauwer  Zee, 
at  the  very  center  of  northern  Holland.  How- 
ever, the  idea  was  held  to  be  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment from  a  technical  point  of  view,  and  the 
economic  results  were  regarded  as  not  likely  to 
be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  pay  the  immense 
outlay  necessary.  A  second  and  more  modest 
project  was  brought  forward  in  1866  by  Engineer 
Beyerinck;  and  in  1877  the  Dutch  Government 
commissioned  M.  van  Stieltjes  to  draw  up  the 
necessary  plans  for  draining  the  Zuider  Zee,  but 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  government  the  project 
was  allowed  to  lapse.  At  last,  in  January,  1886, 
the  "Zuiderzeevereeniging"  was  established,  with 
the  idea  of  reclaiming  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  asso- 
ciation was  well  supported  by  the  leading  author- 


ities in  the  five  provinces  which  encircle  the 
Zuider  Zee,  and  it  was  joined  by  fifty-two 
parishes,  sixty-four  water  guilds,  and  by  many 
agricultural,  trading,  industrial  and  shipping  so- 
cieties, and  also  by  great  numbers  of  private  in- 
dividuals. The  association  then  set  to  work,  and 
for  some  years  the  general  public  could  see  but 
small  results.  The. main  part  of  this  preparatory 
activity  consisted  at  first  in  examining  the  nature 
of  the  soil  underlying  the  waters  of  the  Zuider 
Zee,  and  then  in  working  out  the  practicability  of 
the  various  details  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
project.  The  leading  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
project  was  M.  Lely,  who,  curiously  enough,  hap- 
pens to  be  Minister  of  Waterworks  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  it  has  been  reserved  for  him  to  lay 
before  the  Second  Chamber  a  bill  for  "Cutting 
oflF  and  Draining  the  Zuider  Zee."  According  to 
the  plan  drawn  up  by  M.  Lely,  the  work  of 
draining  the  Zuider  Zee  will  be  undertaken  mainly 
by  the  "Zuiderzee vereeniging,"  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state,  and  the  state  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  necessary  money. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  pro- 
ject, it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  dyke  will  amount  to  40,800,000  gulden,  and 
to  this  must  be  added  17,000,000  gulden  for 
waterworks,  the  construction  of  fortresses,  and 
especially  for  compensating  the  fishermen  of  the 
Zuider  Zee.  Then  the  sum  of  35,550,000  gulden  is 
estimated  to  represent  the  cost  of  laying  out  as 
"polders"  the  46,520  hectares  of  fruitful  reclaimed 
land.  These  new  polders  will  form  an  addition 
of  about  140,000  English  acres.  Thus,  in  round 
numbers  the  total  outlay  will  about  to  95,000,000 
gulden,  or  £7,916,666,  and  the  whole  project  is  to 
be  completed  in  eighteen  years.  The  necessary 
funds  are  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  loan,  which 
is  to  be  redeemed  during  the  next  sixty  years, 
although  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  scheme  of 
the  project  that  recourse  may  have  to  be  had  to 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  seeing  that 
"nations  have  before  now  had  to  make  greater 
and  more  keenly  felt  sacrifices  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  area  of  their  country." 


On  the  Eiffel  Tower Scientific  American 

The  Eiffel  Tower  of  Paris  has  proved  of  im- 
mense value  as  a  meteorological  station.  The 
extreme  height  of  its  topmost  platform  above 
the  surrounding  country  has  enabled  some  valu- 
able data  to  be  obtained  regarding  the  wind 
velocity  and  atmospheric  temperature  at  that 
altitude.  A  complete  record  of  observations  ever 
since  the  opening  of  the  tower,  in  1889,  has  been 
made.  The  meteorological  instruments  are  situ- 
ated on  the  uppermost  platform,  and  are  connected 
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electrically  with  a  station  below.  Hourly  records 
are  by  this  means  obtained.-  A  curious  fact  has 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  these  observa- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  record  of 
the  rainfall  at  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The 
velocity  of  the  wind  at  that  altitude  is  so  great 
that  practically  the  rain  drops  travel  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  and  thus  the  rain  gages  do  not 
receive  them.  Even  in  a  heavy  storm,  this  pecu- 
liarity has  been  observed.  According  to  the 
record,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  top  of 
the  tower  is  more  than  three  times  that  at  a 
height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
normal  velocity  exceeds  a  speed  of  eighteen  miles 
per  hour. 


The  0ooerttm9nt*a  Mew  £xpioslo€. . .  .Htntion  Maxim., .,.lil9ig  England 

Maximite,  the  new  high  explosive  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government, 
is  about  5(T  per  cent,  more  powerful  than  ordinary 
dynamite.  It  is  considerably  more  powerful  than 
pure  nitroglycerin,  and  is  only  equaled  in  violence 
among  commercial  high  explosives  by  nitro- 
gelatin  and  pure  picric  acid;  and  yet  Maximite 
is  so  insensitive  that  it  cannot  be  exploded  by 
flame  or  by  piercing  it  with  a  white  hot  iron. 

Even  molten  iron  has  been  poured  upon  a  mass 
of  it  without  causing  an  explosion.  When  heated 
in  an  open  vessel,  its  temperature  cannot  be  raised 
to  the  explosion  point,  for  it  will  first  melt,  and 
then  evaporate  like  water,  until  it  is  all  gone. 
In  order  to  explode  it,  it  must  be  confined  very 
strongly,  the  same  as  when  employed  as  a  burst- 
ing charge  for  projectiles,  and  then  to  be  set  off 
it  requires  a  very  powerful  detonator.  This  qual- 
ity of  great  insensitiveness,  coupled  with  its  very 
high  explosive  power,  better  adapts  Maximite  for 
use  in  armor-piercing  projectiles  than  any  other 
explosive. 


The  Telegraphone Engineering  (UndwiO 

The  Telegraphone  Syndicate,  2,  Angel  court, 
Throgmorton  street,  E.  C,  has  on  view  a  very 
interesting  demonstration  of  the  telegraphone,  or 
telephonograph,  of  Mr.  Waldemar  Poulsen,  of 
Copenhagen,  which  has  several  times  been  men- 
tioned in  these  columns.  Attention  was  first  drawn 
to  this  ingenious  discovery  about  a  year  ago.  It 
occurred  to  Mr.  Poulsen  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  lasting  magnetic  record  of  a  telephone 
message  produced  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
phonograph,  by  the  aid  of  a  style  and  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  worked  by  the  energy  of 
the  Human  voice,  but  directly  by  the  magnetic 
effects  of  the  undulating  currents  of  the  trans- 
mitter, and  the  experiments  proved  much  more 
successful  and  simple  than  could  be  anticipated. 


A  steel  wire,  ordinary  pianoforte  wire,  one  milli- 
meter in  thickness,  is  wound  in  a  close  helix  on 
a  drum,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  is 
turned  by  an  electric  motor  at  a  peripheral  speed 
of  six  feet  per  second  or  more.  In  the  place  of 
the  style  of  the  phonograph,  we  find  a  small  elec- 
tromagnet, under  and  between  whose  poles  the 
wire  passes.  The  currents  of  the  microphone, 
circulating  through  the  coils  of  the  electromagnet, 
magnetize  the  steel-wire  crosswise,  and  thus  im- 
press the  message  on  it.  For  reproduction,  the 
switch  of  the  instrument  is  shifted  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  same  electromagnet  with  the  receiving 
telephone,  the  magnet  is  moved  back  on  its  slide- 
bar,  and  the  drum  turned  in  the  same  direction 
as  before.  The  magnetized  portions  of  the  w^ire 
re-induce  the  currents  which  magnetized  them, 
and  the  message  is  repeated  with  a  distinctness 
and  articulation  far  exceeding  anything  as  yet 
realized  in  similar  apparatus.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  regarding  this  point.  The  mag- 
netic record,  i.  e.,  the  wire,  may  be  used  for 
thousands  of  reproductions — ^ten  thousand  have 
been  reached— fingered  with  perspiring  hands, 
kept  for  months  and  cleaned  of  rust  by  means  of 
a  gentle  application  of  emery  paper,  and  will  do 
its  duty  again.  When  a  message  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  switch,  again  with  its  two  or  three 
dry  cells  in  circuit,  is  put  to  its  third  position. 
The  reverse  currents  then  demagnetize  the  wire, 
and  thus  obliterate  the  message  completely;  the 
wire  is  at  once  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  record. 
In  place  of  the  wire  a  thin  steel  band,  about 
one-eighth  inch  wide,  may  be  used.  This  is  run 
off  one  drum  on  to  another,  between  the  two  it  is 
impressed  with  the  message,  or  it  gives  off  the 
message,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  promises  to 
afford  a  more  practical  instrument  than  the  coiled 
wire.  In  the  distributor  for  press  messages,  an 
endless  steel  band,  a  few  millimeters  in  width, 
is  used,  stretched  over  two  pulleys,  traveling  at 
a  rate  of  about  eight  feet  per  second.  One  elec- 
tromagnet impresses  the  message.  Further  on 
the  band  travels  over  a  dozen  other  electro- 
magnets, each  joined  to  a  separate  receiver  cir- 
cuit, and,  finally,  over  the  deleting  magnet,  which 
has  its  own  battery,  or  is  simply  a  permanent 
magnet.  Transmission  goes  on  incessantly 
through  the  recording  magnet;  the  messages  are 
received  by  the  telephones  and  wiped  out  by  the 
deleting  magnet,  so  that  the  belt  returns  demag- 
netized to  the  spot  where  a  fresh  impression  can 
be  made.  The  electromagnets  used  in  connection 
with  the  steel  wire  consist  of  two  iron  pins,  one 
millimeter  in  thickness,  inclined  toward  one  an- 
other with  their  poles  and  wound  with  one-tenth 
millimeter  copper  wire. 
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What  eiria  Should  Study Julia  Ward  How Lolwn  Hours 

Every  girl  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  her- 
self as  a  member  of  a  civilized.  Christian  com- 
munity, and  as  such  bound  to  hold  the  interests 
of  such  a  community  dear  and  sacred.  She 
should  early  learn  that  no  woman  lives  to  herself 
alone.  As  the  natural  guardian  of  the  home  she 
is  bound  to  have  in  charge  its  dearest  and  most 
intimate  sources  of  well-being.  If  she  marries, 
it  should  not  be  with  a  view  only  to  the  personal 
suiting  of  tastes  and  circumstances,  but  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  fulfil  the  duties  and  to  deserve 
the  dignities  which  belong  to  true  matronhood. 
If  she  has  children,  she  must  train  them  from  the 
start  as  servants  of  the  State  and  as  members  of 
the  Church  universal.  To  the  individual  the 
great  values  of  life  unite  in  thought  and  affection. 
Each  of  these  has  its  mean  and  its  heroic  side, 
and  the  facile  sympathies  of  youth  can  be  led  in 
either  direction.  The  responsibility  implied  in 
this  statement  is  so  momentous  that  one  may  well 
tremble  in  assuming  it.  Margaret  Fuller  in  the 
early  days  of  her  maternal  experience  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  1" 
Which  we  may  interpret  thus,  "How  shall  I,  a 
fallible  being,  dare  to  undertake  the  guidance  of 
this  immortal  soul?"  Thus  much  we  may  say, 
that  in  this  guidance  the  selfish  use  of  talents  and 
advantages  should  always  give  place  to  the  gen- 
erous and  helpful  holding  of  both. 


TroMptantlng  Languago Honolulu  Adoortlaor 

Whether  the  teachers  now  on  their  way  to  the 
Philippines  will  be  able  to  impart  much  English 
to  the  tribal  populations  there,  let  alone  to  revolu- 
tionize the  daily  speech  of  the  people,  is  a  ques^ 
tion  which  brings  widely  divergent  views.  In 
our  opinion  they  will  not.  Nothing  clings  to  a 
race  more  tenaciously  than  its  native  language 
unless  it  be  its  native  color.  After  eighty  years 
of  effort  to  spread  the  English  language  in  this 
group  the  home  tongue  of  the  full-blooded 
Hawaiian  is  his  aboriginal  jargon.  The  writer 
asked  a  veteran  schoolmaster  the  other  day,  a 
man  who  has  been  inspector-general  of  schools, 
if  he  knew  of  a  single  Hawaiian  family,  exclu- 
sive of  the  half-whites,  that  talked  English  at 
home.  He  said  he  knew  of  one  only,  a  family 
living  in  Lahaina.  All  the  rest  are  as  true  to 
their  inherited  tongue  as  they  are  to  their  racial 
hue. 

For  about  a  hundred  years  the  Creoles  of 
Louisiana  have  been  subject  to  American  influ- 
ences, yet  the  ratio  of  those  who  talk  English  at 


all  is  disappointing.  French  is  their  habitual 
language  at  home,  and  their  customary  lan- 
guage abroad.  The  French  Canadian  wants 
to  remain  French,  and  usually  succeeds.  He 
speaks  the  Gallic  tongue  in  the  privacy  of  his 
domicile,  he  keeps  books,  preaches,  trafficks,  and 
swears  in  French.  Yet  he  has  been  under  the 
English  flag  and  English  laws  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

The  Spanish  tongue  has  shown  great  staying 
powers  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  yet  the  dominating 
language  in  the  plateau  section  of  the  Territory. 
After  fifty-one  years  of  Territorial  organization, 
with  English-speaking  common  schools  and 
courts.  New  Mexico  is  only  able  to  report  a  slight 
leavening  of  the  Spanish  speech  among  the  people 
of  Latin  blood,  who  live  in  the  lowland  country, 
where  the  chances  of  coming  in  contact  with 
Americans  have  been  moderately  improved. 

So  far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned,  we 
should  say  that  at  least  loo  years  of  assiduous 
work  would  be  required  before  any  marked  im- 
pression could  be  made  on  the  language  of  the 
masses;  and  even  then  the  wedge  of  English 
speech  might  be  driven  but  little  further  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  Creole  district  of  Louisiana. 


EdueaUon  fw  CltlMonshlp £.  £.  Hill QunUm'a 

In  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  a  list  of  the  "sixteen 
more  important  studies  of  o\xt  secondary  schools," 
with  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  study, 
and  its  percentage  to  the  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  these  schools.  Neither  civil  govern- 
ment nor  political  economy  appear  in  this  list. 
The  fact  that  five  of  these  "more  important 
studies"  are  taken,  each,  by  less  than  five  per  cent, 
and  two  by  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  these  schools,  and  that  no  mention  is 
made  anywhere  in  this  report  on  secondary 
schools  of  the  subjects  that  we  are  considering,  is 
a  silent  commentary  on  the  place  that  the  social 
sciences  have  as  yet  found  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States  that  seems  to  have 
in  it  more  of  eloquence  than  of  encouragement 

But  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  discouraging  as 
it  at  first  seems  from  an  examination  of  this  doc- 
ument. If  we  turn  to  the  educational  reports  of 
the  different  States,  we  find  that  215  out  of  the  244 
high  schools  reported  by  Massachusetts  offer  a 
course  in  civil  government  and  that  yy  of  those 
schools  provide  for  some  instruction  in  political 
economy.  In  New  York  State  which  has  an  en- 
rollment in  its  high  schools  and  academies  o{ 
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66,342  pupils,  11,509  are  reported  as  having  taken 
an  examination  in  civics  and  3,012  in  economics 
during  the  past  year;  while  in  North  Dakota  these 
subjects  are  said  to  be  prescribed  in  the  course  of 
study  for  high  schools  by  the  State  board.  That 
these  are  very  favorable  examples  must  be  ad- 
mitted, but  they  serve  to  show  that  social  sciences 
have  received  some  recognition  in  our  secondary 
schools.  According  to  the  reports  received  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten  on  this  subject  from  many 
different  sections  of  the  United  States  it  appeared 
that  political  economy  was  taught  in  about  five 
per  cent,  of  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country. 

"Charity,"  it  is  said,  "shall  cover  the  multitude 
of  sins,"  but  by  no  possible  stretch  of  her  mantle 
could  she  hope  to  hide  all  the  bad  work  that 
passes  for  instruction  in  civil  government  and 
political  economy.  This,  however,  is  in  no  way 
the  fault  of  the  civics  and  economics  teachers, 
for  strictly  speaking  there  are  no  such  teachers, 
or  very  few  at  most,  in  our  secondary  schools. 
The  teacher  who  attempts  to  give  instruction  in 
these  subjects  is  nearly  always  the  teacher  of 
something  else.  The  Latin  teacher  who  may 
chance  to  have  a  spare  hour  can  "fill  it  in"  by 
hearing  the  class  in  civil  government.  The  math- 
ematics teacher  is  supposed  in  some  way  to  have 
absorbed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  political  economy  to  be  able  to  spend  profitably 
what  might  otherwise  be  three  or  four  vacant 
periods  in  the  week  in  judiciously  instructing  a 
class  in  that  subject.  This  situation  follows 
necessarily  from  the  fact  that  these  subjects  have 
found  so  small  a  place  in  the  programs  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  schools. 

But  even  those  teachers  who  are  specially  in- 
terested in  these  studies,  and  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  time 
to  them,  are  as  yet  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
their  success.  They  feel  that  they  are  pioneers, 
in  a  new  field  of  pedagogy.  They  find  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  amount  of  material  from 
which  they  must  select  a  little — that  which  is 
likely  to  be  of  most  value  to  their  pupils  as  future 
citizens,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment. The  difficulty  of  this  problem  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  attempted  to 
solve  it.  With  one  or  two  very  poor  exceptions, 
the  only  text-books  on  this  subject  that  have  been 
on  the  market  for  use  in  secondary  schools  were 
spoiled  abridgments  of  works  prepared  primarily 
for  colleges.  It  is  only  recently  that  a  desire  to 
produce  text-books  on  political  economy  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools  seems  to  have 
become  epidemic  among  students  of  economics. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  several  very 


creditable  works  have  appeared.  They  are  full 
of  encouragement  to  those  who  believe  that  po- 
litical economy  should  receive  a  respectful  atten- 
tion in  our  high  school  programs.  They  are  not 
only  the  substance  in  part  of  things  hoped  for, 
but  also,  we  trust,  the  evidence  of  things  not  yet 
seen. 

In  the  United  States  formal  teaching  of  the 
social  sciences  has  not  as  yet  found  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools.  They  are  taught  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  these  schools,  and  in  the  schools 
where  they  are  made  subjects  of  instruction  they 
are  usually  elective  studies,  taken  by  only  a  small 
number  of  pupils,  and  receiving  little  time  and  at- 
tention. In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  is  for  the  most  part 
very  poor;  not  many  of  the  teachers  who 
are  compelled  to  "hear  classes"  in  these  branches 
are  interested  in  them  or  know  much  about  them, 
and  the  few  instructors  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves with  zeal  to  this  line  of  work  labor  under 
serious  disadvantages. 


American  Women  in  Qerman  Unitteraitiea Mew  York  Tribune 

The  second  American  woman  to  take  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, has  just  returned  to  this  country.  She  is 
Miss  Neena  Hamilton,  of  New  York.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Denio,  of 
Rochester,  comes  first  in  this  honored  list.  The 
subject  of  Miss  Hamilton's  thesis  was,  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  Tuscan  Painting  from 
Giotto  to  Leonardo."  The  faculty  praised  it 
highly.  But  Miss  Hamilton,  who  spent  seven 
years  abroad  in  advanced  study,  was  subject  to 
obloquy  and  disrespect  during  her  entire  stay,  and 
it  is  well  to  learn  how  women  seeking  admission 
into  Heidelberg  are  treated. 

"I  would  not  advise  any  American  woman  to 
go  through  what  I  have  in  an  effort  to  secure  a 
German  degree,"  said  Miss  Hamilton.  "She  will 
meet  with  opposition  on  every  hand,  from  the 
ministry,  from  the  faculty,  from  the  professors 
more  than  all,  and  even  from  the  men  students. 
She  will  find  it  impossible  to  take  lectures  under 
certain  professors,  no  matter  of  how  much  im- 
portance they  may  be  to  her  course.  She  will 
be  asked  to  leave  certain  libraries,  though  some 
other  professor  may  have  sent  her  there.  All 
this  opposition  is  not  because  she  is  an  American, 
but  because  she  is  a  woman.  A  German  woman 
meets  with  as  great  opposition,  if,  indeed,  there 
are  not  more  restrictions  placed  in  her  way. 

"The  feeling  against  higher  education  for 
women  is  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  the  other 
countries.     At  the  universities  at  Halle,  Berlin, 
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Munich  and  Heidelberg — I  found  the  same  oppo- 
sition everywhere.  Whjen  I  first  went  to  Ger- 
many the  feeling  against  women  was  much 
stronger  than  it  is  now.  I  had  to  persuade  the 
professors  to  give  me  permission  to  take  their 
courses.  Then  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
faculty  of  the  university,  and  if  the  petition  was 
approved  it  was  turned  over  to  the  ministry  for 
consideration.  You  can  imagine  how  unpleasant 
it  was  to  attend  lectures  where  one  was  the  only 
woman  among  200  men.  Some  professors  would 
not  consider  the  possibility  of  a  woman  student 
doing  the  required  work,  and  would  not  allow  one 
to  listen  to  their  lectures. 

'*One  day  at  Heidelberg  a  certain  professor 
sent  me  to  a  library  to  consult  some  books.  I 
was  hard  at  work  over  them  when  another,  pro- 
fessor entered. 

**  'What  are  you  doing  here?'  he  demanded. 

"I  explained  that  my  professor  had  sent  me, 
and  outlined  the  work  I  was  doing. 

"  'Well,  you  can  go  away  again,  and  at  once,* 
he  said  gruffly. 

"Of  course  I  went,  for  there  was  no  appeal. 
I  could  hardly  blame  the  blunt  old  man,  however, 
for  he  was  simply  following  the  views  which  he 
had  held  all  his  life. 


"During  the  last  two  years,  however,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  opposition  to  women  was  becom- 
ing less.  The  German  professors  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  women  can  do  the  required  work. 
They  have  passed  their  examination  with  uni- 
form success,  while  a  great  many  men  fail  every 
year.  The  professors  still  try  to  make  the  women 
fail  by  giving  them  most  severe  examinations. 
The  younger  students  also  are  beginning  to  look 
with  more  favor  on  co-education.  .  Many  of  them 
believe  that  they  can  reach  a  broader  culture 
through  the  education  of  their  women.  I  believe 
that  the  presence  of  American  women  students 
has  had  much  to  do  with  this  change  of  feeling. 
And  just  here  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
to  the  American  women  who  expect  to  study  in 
Germany.  They  should  be  most  careful  not  to 
abuse  such  freedom  as  is  now  accorded  them.  I 
have  heard  of  girls  who  went  to  Germany  with 
this  idea,  *I  will  see  and  hear  everything,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  What  do  I  care  for  their  old- 
fashioned  rules  and  regulations?' 

"A  very  little  of  this  spirit  will  do  much  to 
foster  the  feeling  of  opposition.  It  will  not  only 
make  it  difficult  for  American  women  who  desire 
to  study  there,  but  it  will  delay  the  cause  of  co- 
education in  Germany." 


Concerning      Port      Wine* 

By  Charles  Bellows 


About  1868  Lord  Lytton,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Lisbon,  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
frames  of  habitual  drinkers  of  port  wine  by 
stating  in  an  official  report  that  "all  port  intended 
for  the  English  market  was  composed  almost  quite 
as  much  of  elderberries  as  grapes."  This  startling 
assertion  was  afterward  qualified  by  his  explain- 
ing that  his  allusion  only  applied  to  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  color  of  the  wine  with  extract  from 
the  skins  of  dried  elderberries,  and  not  to  any 
admixture  of  elderberry  juice  with  the  wine 
itself.  Lord  Lytton  had,  moreover,  affirmed  that 
the  Paiz  Vinhateiro  of  the  Alto  Duro  abounded 
with  elder-trees.  Both  statements  were  inac- 
curate at  the  time,  and  are  equally  inaccurate 
to-day. 

The  principal  shippers  of  port  wine  to  England 
either  own  or  rent  quintas  in  the  Alto  Duro, 
or,  what  is  equivalent,  contract  to  purchase  their 
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produce  in  the  form  of  wine.  During  the  time 
of  vintage  they  or  their  representatives  are  every 
day  engaged  in  riding  about  from  one  vineyard  to 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  vint- 
age is  properly  made;  that  green  or  damaged 
grapes  do  not  get  into  the  Logaros;  that  the 
pressing  and  fermentation  take  place  under  favor- 
able conditions ;  and  that  brandy  from  the  juice  of 
the  grape  alone,  which  they  take  care  themselves 
to  supply,  shall  be  added  only  at  such  times  and 
in  such  quantities  as  they  shall  approve. 

It  is  only  after  having  been  drawn  off  into 
large  tunnels,  when  the  second  fermentation  has 
ceased  through  cold  weather  having  set  in,  that 
it  acquires  the  rich  purple  hue  common  to  young 
port  wine.  That  port  wine  has  spirit  put  in  it 
to  conserve  a  portion  of  its  saccharine  when  the 
grapes  are  not  over-ripe,  is  well  known.  The  cost 
of  this  spirit  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
best  wine ;  hence  the  minimum  quantity  possible  is 
always  used,  and  it  is  never  used  unless  absolutely 
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necessary.  The  late  Baron  Forrester  was  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  the  shipment  of  wine  from 
the  Alto  Duro  without  any  addition  of  spirit— - 
but  then  it  is  no  longer  port  wine,  for  the  reason 
that  having  consumed  all  its  natural  sugar  by 
means  of  its  more  perfect  fermentation,  it  has 
none  of  the  rich,  fruity  flavor  of  the  younger 
vintage  wines,  nor  the  refined  liqueur-like  charac- 
ter of  the  older  growths  to  which  old  port  wine 
drinkers  were  accustomed.  Hence  they  have  re- 
fused to  accept  it  as  a  substitute,  and  from  this 
has  dated  the  decline  in  the  use  of  port  wine. 

The  happy  possessors  of  port  in  perfection  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  those  individuals  who 
have  inherited  a  cellar  of  wine  laid  down  a  cen- 
tury or  so  ago  by  a  grandfather  or  great-uncle; 
and  while  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  hav- 
ing so  excellent  an  ancestor,  there  is  really  no 
reason  why,  at  the  present  time,  a  man  should  not 
lay  down  port  wine  for  his  own  drinking,  as  it  is 
quite  possible  to  obtain  wine  of  fifty  to  sixty 
years  of  age  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $io  to  $12 
a  gallon  at  the  present  time.  Wine  from  ripe, 
but  not  over-ripe  grapes,  with  fine  full  firmness 
and  sufiicient  richness,  is  certain  to  improve,  with 
this  great  advantage,  that  it  does  not  absolutely 
require  long  keeping  in  bottle.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  mature,  and 
get  rid  of  its  coarse  parts  in  the  wood,  and  if 
kept  thus  for  three  or  five  years  and  then  bottled, 
it  will  in  two  years'  time  be  better  than  if  bottled 
green  and  kept  ten  years  in  bin. 

The  most  famous  vintages  are  1834  and  1858. 
Since  1834  there  have  been  in  the  Upper  Duro 
sixteen  years  classed  as  vintage  years,  '36,  '40,  '42, 
'44,  '47,  '50,  '51,  '53,  '58,  '61,  '63,  '67,  '68,  >,  '72-3, 
and  '75,  but  out  of  these  sixteen  years  there  were 
only  four  grand  years,  '40,  '47,  '63,  '70,  with  two 
others  which  almost  deserve  to  be  thus  classed — 
'42  and  *6S — showing  that,  on  an  average,  not 
more  than  really  one  grand  vintage  can  be  reck- 
oned upon  in  each  decade.  In  181 5  there  was  a 
grand  wine,  remarkable  for  the  refinement  of  its 
flavor,  and  exhaling  a  soft  and  delicate  bouquet; 
it  was  scarcely  darker  in  color  than  a  good 
sherry.  The  only  time  that  I  ever  saw  any  in  this 
country  was  a  small  lot  brought  here  by  the  late 
John  T.  Howard,  which  sold  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  for  $48  a  dozen.  It  has  not  been  procurable 
since,  and  does  not  exist  in  Portugal  at  the 
present  writing.  Vintage  of  1870  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  great  delicacy  and  fine  perfume ;  that 
of  1873  is  dry  and  emits  a  strong  bouquet. 

Unlike  sherry,  port  is  not  kept  to  any  extent 
in  Soleras.  Most  large  Oporto  shippers  have 
stocks  of  old  wines  of  fine  vintages,  the  character 
of  which  they  keep  up  by  "refreshing'*  them,  as 


it  is  termed,  with  wines  of  a  more  youthful  but 
equally  high  character.  Port  wine  is  believed 
to  mature  less  perfectly  when  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  and  the  stores  in  which  they  are 
kept  have  but  few  windows  or  skylights.  This  is 
also  the  reason  why  port  wine  botdes  are  gen- 
erally of  dark  glass,  in  these  Oporto  cellars,  the 
walls  and  timbers  alike  are  blackened  by  the  con- 
stantly evaporating  alcohol,  and  monster  cob- 
webs hang  in  fantastic  festoons  before  the  dingy 
windows  and  from  the  dark,  decaying  rafters. 
There  was  a  famous  Oporto  maxim:  ''if  it  is  a 
good  vintage^  sell  your  coat,  sell  the  shirt  off 
your  back,  sell  your  skin  if  you  can  get  any  one 
to  buy  it,  in  order  to  purchase  wine." 

Some  natural  ports  of  the  "vintage  of  1877  from 
Norval  and  Covelhinos  are  sound  and  clean 
wines ;  and  white  port,  when  it  is  not  a  rain-water 
freak,  is  made  from  the  "sheeps'-tail"  grape. 
Malmseys  of  a  pale  golden  color,  with  a  most 
pronounced  flavor  and  powerful  bouquet,  and  a 
luscious  and  delicate  muscatel,  are  largely  ex- 
ported in  bottles  to  Brazil.  There  is  also  a  Solera, 
the  original  foundation  of  which  dates  back  to 
1827,  which  is  known  as  the  "Bismarck  Port," 
from  the  circumstance  that  several  pipes  of  it 
were  supplied  every  year  to  the  German  Chancel- 
lor for  his  own  special  drinking  through  the  Ger- 
man Consul  at  Oporto. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  by  the 
late  Cyrus  W.  Field  to  see  a  lot  of  port  wine, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Dean  Stanley 
of  Westminster.  It  had  been  bottled  in  curious 
dwarf  port  wine  bottles,  and  from  lying  upon  its 
side  for  many  a  long  year  had  deposited  a  rich 
heavy  sediment  that  clung  to  the  under  side  of  the 
bottles  like  a  thick  paste.  The  corks  had  shriv- 
elled up  to  about  one-quarter  of  their  former  size, 
and  any  attempt  at  moving  the  bottles  would 
have  so  disarranged  this  sediment  that  the  wine 
would  have  become  muddy  and  not  fit  to  drink. 
I  had  all  the  bottles  stood  upright  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  again  visited  the  closet  where 
the  wine  was  stored.  The  sediment  had  settled, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  then  to  draw  the  old 
corks  and  replace  them  with  new  ones  without 
disturbing  the  wine.  The  character  of  this  wine 
was  full-bodied,  light,  and  delicate  port,  of  great 
power,  and  was  the  finest  port  wine  that  I  had 
ever  seen  in  this  city.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
port  wine  thus  for  years  lying  on  its  side  is  abso- 
lutely unfit  to  drink,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decant  the  clear  wine.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  corks  that  are  good  at  the 
time  of  bottling  should  not  last  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  without  needing  to  be  touched. 

The  oldest  known  unblended  wine  is  i8«;i. 
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Famoua  Coffee  and  Tea  Drinkers 8aturda§  Evening  Poa  t 

An  interesting  and  not  uninstructive  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  favorite  edibles  and 
potables  of  famous  literary  men — especially  on 
the  stimulants  in  which  they  have  sought  refresh- 
ment or  inspiration.  Few  persons  realize  what  a 
transformation  tea  and  coffee — those  beverages 
which  the  plain-speaking  William  Cobbett  de- 
nounced as  "slops" — have  wrought  in  the  tastes 
of  this  class  of  workers,  weaning  them,  as  they 
have,  from  the  heavy  potations  of  wine  and  spirits 
in  which  they  once  indulged. 

The  roll  of  literary  men  who  have  been  pas- 
sionately fond  of  that 

''Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  all  things  through  his  half-shut  eyes," 

is  decidedly  shorter  than  that  of  the  illustrious 
tea-tipplers,  although  to-day,  perhaps,  the  differ- 
ence is  fast  disappearing.  Voltaire,  the  king  of 
wits  and  literateurs,  was  the  king,  too,  of 
coffee-drinkers.  In  his  old  age  he  took  fifty  cups 
a  day,  which  sadly  hurt  his*  digestion  and  hastened 
his  death.  The  abstemious  Balzac  was  fond  of 
the  same  drink,  stimulating  himself  with  it  from 
midnight,  when  he  began  his  literary  work,  till 
daybreak,  when,  starved  and  self-forgetful,  he 
would  find  himself,  bare-headed  and  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
ignorant  how  he  came  there,  and  miles  from 
home. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  fond  of  coffee 
that  he  used  to  assert  that  the  powers  of  a  man's 
mind  would  generally  be  found  to  be  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  that  stimulant  which  he  drank. 
His  brilliant  schoolmate  and  friend,  Robert  Hall, 
preferred  tea,  of  which  he  sometimes  drank  a 
dozen  cups. 

Cowper's  fine  tribute  to  "the  cups  that  cheer 
but  not  inebriate" — a  phrase,  by  the  way,  which 
he  borrowed  from  Bishop  Berkeley — is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  pictures  in  the  "Task."  Porson 
and  Parr,  the  famous  Greek  scholars,  indulged  in 
frequent  and  copious  potations  of  the  Chinese 
beverage.  Sir  James  Scarlett  once  saw  the 
former  drink  sixteen  cups  of  tea,  one  after  an- 
other, at  Bayne's  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn — an 
innocent  stimulant  compared  with  others  that  he 
indulged  in.  Once,  having  been  asked,  after  he 
had  drunk  a  dozen  cups  at  a  lady's  table,  if  he 
would  have  another,  he  replied  with  a  line  from 
Catullus:  "Non  possum  tecum  vivere,  nee 
sine  te." 

Of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  it  is  almost  impossible 
to    think   except   as   one   drinking   interminable 


"dishes"  of  tea.  The  teapot  he  used  was  a  huge 
one,  of  old  Oriental  porcelain,  painted  and  gilded, 
and  holding  not  less  than  three  quarts  of  liquid. 

In  his  review  of  Jonas  Hannay's  Essay  on  Tea, 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  "a  hardened  and  shame- 
less tea-drinker,  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time 
to  cool;  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evening,  with 
tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomes 
the  morn."  Tea  to  the  great  literary  despot  was 
like  sack  to  Falstaff:  it  "ascended  him  into  the 
brain,  made  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full 
of  nimble,  fiery  and  delectable  shapes";  and  his 
learning  was  "a  mere  hoard,  kept  by  a  devil," 
till  tea  unlocked  it  and  "set  it  in  act  and  use." 
Richard  Cumberland,  the  prolific  playwright, 
whose  autobiography  we  have  recently  read,  re- 
lates an  amusing  incident  which  happened  at  his 
own  house,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ventured 
to  remind  Johnson  that  he  had  drunk  eleven 
cups  of  tea. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  great  literary  mogul,  "I  did 
not  count  your  glasses  of  wine ;  why,  then,  should 
you  number  up  my  cups  of  tea?  Sir,  I  should 
have  released  the  lady  from  any  further  trouble 
had  it  not  been  for  your  remark;  but  you  have 
reminded  me  that  I  want  one  of  the  dozen,  and  I 
must  request  Mrs.  Cumberland  to  round  up  my 
number." 

If  Johnson  drank  tea  oftener  and  more  copious- 
ly than  any  other  literary  potentate  of  England, 
William  Hazlitt,  the  writer  and  critic,  probably 
surpassed  every  other  author  in  the  singularity 
arid  strength  of  his  potations.  Rising  usually 
at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  he  would  sit 
over  his  breakfast  of  exceedingly  strong  black 
tea  and  a  toasted  French  roll — if  he  had  no  work 
on  hand — for  hours,  silent,  motionless,  and  self- 
absorbed  as  a  Turk  over  his  opium-pouch.  It 
was  the  only  stimulant  or  luxury,  Douglas  Jerrold 
says,  he  ever  took,  and  he  was  very  fastidious 
about  its  quality,  using  always  the  most  expensive 
kind,  and  consuming,  when  he  lived  alone,  about 
a  pound  a  week.  He  always  made  the  tea  him- 
self— half  filling  the  teapot  with  tea,  pouring 
boiling  water  on  it,  and  then  almost  immediately 
pouring  it  out,  and  mingling  with  it  a  great 
quantity  of  sugar  and  cream. 


The  Evolution  of  Bread Neiu  York  Times 

It  may  sound  strange  and  even  pessimistic,  but 
it  is  vouched  for  by  those  who  know,  that  in  all 
the  bewildering  progress  of  the  world  since  the 
day  Adam  was  placed  on  it  as  the  original  bread- 
winner, bread,  the  most  important  of  all  necessi- 
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ties,  has  progressed  the  least  itr  the  amazing 
evolution  of  the  centuries.  In  other  words,  bread 
to-day  is  littl?  different  from  the  bread  of  thous- 
ands of  years  ago,  and  in  its  mode  of  manufacture 
it  has  undergone  little  material  change. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  flaky  white  loaves 
produced  by  the  baker  of  to-day  are  not  good, 
especially  if  they  agree  with  one;  it  only  means 
that  the  perfect  bread  has  yet  to  come,  and  that 
advance  toward  it  has  been  woefully  slow  when 
compared  with  the  other  things  we  eat. 

However,  there  is  said  to  be  a  prospect  of  bet- 
ter things  soon,  and  it  may  surprise  the  general 
reader  to  know  that  bread-making  is  no  longer 
considered  a  trade  by  those  who  have  begun  to 
take  it  seriously,  and  that  it  has  been  dignified 
by  the  term  of  an  exact  science.  It  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  begun  to  attract  the  attention 
of  men  of  the  higher  grades  of  education  and 
intelligence,  and  these  are  finding  in  it  a  field  of 
interesting  and  profitable  research  and  experi- 
ment. 

Everybody  remembers  the  old  country  fairs, 
where  good  housewives  had  on  exhibition  bread 
made  by  some  new  process— each  her  own — that 
was  to  revolutionize  the  bakery  business,  accord- 
ing to  her  way  of  thinking.  These  were  followed 
by  the  more  enterprising  of  the  mill  owners,  who 
began  to  send  out  demonstrators  to  food  shows 
to  exhibit  to  an  enduring  public  the  only  bread 
worth  considering,  made  on  the  spot  from  the 
particular  brand  of  flour  being  boomed  at  the 
time. 

Then  came  the  pooling  of  the  interests  of 
the  big  milling  cOTcerns  of  the  country,  and  out 
of  this  came  the  first  of  the  serious  attempts  to 
give  one  standard  of  bread  that  would  combine 
attractiveness,  nutrition  and  cheapness.  This 
stimulated  a  new  and  growing  interest  in  the 
production  of  the  "staff  of  life,"  so  variously 
created,  from  the  pumpernickel  of  the  European 
peasant  to  the  dainty  non-nutritious  squares  of 
the  five  o'clock  tea  table. 

Whatever  progress  may  be  made  in  the  making 
of  bread,  however,  it  will  hardly  affect,  for  some 
years  at  least,  the  heavy  massive  coarse  bread  of 
the  lower  grades  of  Europeans  who  flock  to 
America,  to  which  they  are  so  accustomed.  In 
the  Russian  quarter  of  New  York  the  popular 
bread  is  made  in  huge  round  lumps,  baked,  and 
sold  at  two  cents  a  pound.  It  is  made  of  corn- 
meal,  cheap  fats,  and  very  little  yeast,  but  with 
lots  of  salt  and  water.  The  black  bread  of  the 
Italian  colony  is  as  much  an  institution  to  it  as 
the  vendetta,  and  the  day  laborer  of  that  nation- 
ality is  seemingly  content  to  eke  out  his  sub- 
sistence upon  it,  aided  with  a  green  pepper,  a  raw 


tomato  or  two,  with  a  little  beer  every  day  and 
some  stew  on  Sunday.  The  well-known  French 
bread  of  the  table  d'hote  and  the  farmer's  bread 
used  as  a  specialty  at  several  of  the  high-class 
restaurants,  come  very  near  the  class  ot  bread 
the  American  is  trying  to  make,  but  there  is  a 
long  step  in  between,  which  time  and  experi- 
ment alone  will  surmount.  The  methods  of  mak- 
ing the  various  breads  consumed  -by  the  cos- 
mopolitan millions  of  this  city  would  make  an 
inventive  man  wonder  why  he  had  not  taken  this 
field  for  effort.  The  more  important  of  the  bread- 
makers  have  now  begun  to  lay  out  large  sums 
yearly  for  new  and  improved  methods  for  ovens, 
or  for  mixing,  and  as  for  "kneaders,"  a  fortune 
awaits  the  man  who  will  invent  a  perfect  machine. 
There  is  also  the  very  important  feature  of 
ventilation  and  temperature.  Almost  any  one 
can  remember  how  mother  or  the  cook  would 
wrap  up  carefully  the  "sponge"  for  to-morrow's 
bread  and  generally  set  it  back  of  the  stove  or 
in  a  warm  corner  of  a  closet  over  night,  so  that 
it  might  rise  properly.  It  was  no  more  important 
to  keep  the  old  homermade  bread  warm  than 
the  ton  or  two  of  "sponge"  that  the  modern  baker 
uses.  Temperature  in  a  bakery  must  therefore 
be  made  easily  changeable,  and  by  methods  of 
construction  that  so  far  are  largely  experimental. 
Ventilation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this.  Nothing 
made  is  so  susceptible  to  foul  gases  as  bread. 


The  Pte  Eaters Mew  York  Sun 

"The  demand  for  pie,"  said  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  "increases  with  the  population,  but 
customs  in  eating  it  have  somewhat  changed. 

"Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  for  instance,  in  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  wards  of  this  city,  populated 
then  almost  exclusively  by  Americans,  you  could, 
I  venture  to  say,  have  found  pie  on  the  table  of 
every  family  at  dinner  every  day.  Now  that 
custom  by  no  means  so  commonly  prevails;  but 
the  descendants  of  those  families  are  still  eating 
pie;  if  not  at  home,  in  restaurants. 

"Pie  is  eaten  mainly  by  the  native  population. 
Foreigners  eat  very  little  of  it.  A  German  res- 
taurant, for  example,  might  not  sell  three  pies  a 
day.  The  Germans  are  small  pie  eaters,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  English,  the  Italians  and  the 
French.  The  Englishmen  eat  plum  pudding,  the 
Italians  eat  fruit. 

"The  area  of  greatest  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  though  pie  is  eaten  extensively  all  through 
the  West.  Pie  is  eaten  much  more  commonJy  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South.  Chicago  is  a  good 
pie  town.  St.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so 
good  a  place  for  pies. 
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"And  then  Eastern  cities  may  have  their  pecu- 
liarities. A  New  York  pie-baking  establishment 
that  started  a  pie  bakery  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
the  year  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  found, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  a  New  Englander,  or  a 
New  Yorker,  acquainted  with  that  delight,  that 
Philadelphians  ate  very  few  green-apple  pies  and 
also  that  they  ate  very  few  pumpkin  pies,  while 
sweet-potato  pies  were  a  fashion  there;  and 
further,  that  the  Quaker  City  was  not  a  great 
pie-eating  community  for  an  Eastern  city  anyway. 
But  Philadelphia  has  taken  kindly  to  green-apple 
and  pumpkin  pies,  and  it  is  now  eating  more  pies 
in  general  per  head  than  ever  before. 

"Pies  are  made  now  in  greater  variety  than 
ever,  and  pie  supplies  are  now  drawn  from 
greater  distances  than  in  old  times,  being  now 
brought  from  California  and  from  the  Southern 
States,  as  well  as,  for  instance,  from  the  Bahamas, 
whence  we  get  pineapples.  The  seasons  of  pies 
made  of  green  fruits  have  been  much  prolonged, 
and  pies  are  made  the  year  round  of  fruit  canned 


or  otherwise  preserved.  In  either  case  the  fruit 
used  is  the  best  that  can  be  bought. 

"The  time-honored  mince,  long  a  pie  of  great 
and  steady  sale  all  through  winter  and  the  other 
cold  months,  has  been  peculiarly  a  Christmas 
pie  for  some  years,  and  it  is  more  so  now  than 
ever.  It  seems  as  though  almost  everybody  that 
ate  pies  at  all  bought  a  mince  pie  at  Christmas. 
One  big  pie  concern  in  this  city  made  up  into 
mince  pies  last  Christmas  ten  tons  of  mincemeat, 
and  this  same  concern  sold  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  from  a  little  store,  perhaps  ten  by 
twenty  feet,  which  it  maintains  on  the  premises 
for  the  convenience  of  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, mince  pies  to  the  value  of  $500  at 
retail. 

"Export  ?  No,  there  are  no  pies  exported ;  there 
is  no  demand,  and  the  pie  couldn*t  very  well  be 
exported  any  distance,  even  if  it  were  desired,  be- 
cause the  crust  would  absorb  the  moisture  and 
so  become  soggy,  which  is,  of  course,  the  very 
reverse  of  a  desirable  condition." 
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Once  a  captain  in  the  army  was  cornered  by 

the  enemy  and  he  addressed  his  men  as  follows: 
"My  men,  fi^ht  like  demons  until  your  powder 
Rives  out,  then  run.  Tm  a  little  lame.  111  start 
now." 

Easily   Found. — Recently  when  looking  for 

the  house  of  a  cousin  in  a  town  unfamiliar  to  my- 
self, I  inquired  of  a  passing:  negro  where  I  should 
find  it.  "Down  dar,  sir,"  he  replied,  indicating  a 
number  of  houses  down  the  road.  "What's  the 
number?"    "You'll  find  dat  on  de  door,  sir." 

It  was  during  the  Civil  War  that  a  captain  of 

a  New  York  regiment  was  inspecting  his  company. 
At  length  he  came  to  one  private  whose  shirt  was 
badly  begrimed.  "Patrick  O'Flynn!"  called  out  the 
officer.  "Here,  yer  honor,"  promptly  responded 
Patrick,  with  his  hand  to  his  cap.  "How  long  do 
you  wear  a  shirt?"  "Twenty-eight  inches,"  was 
the  rejoinder. 

^Judge  Lindley,  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court, 

like  many  another  good  judge,  is  fond  of  a  quiet 
joke.  A  raw  German,  who  had  been  summoned 
for  jury  duty,  desired  to  be  relieved.  "Schudge," 
he  said,  "I  can  nicht  understand  English  goot." 
Looking  over  the  crowded  bar,  his  eye  filled  with 
humor,  the  judge  replied:  "Oh!  you  can  serve! 
You  won't  have  to  understand  good  English.  You 
won't  hear  any  here." 

— While  Mr.  Webster  was  once  addressing  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements, 
and  every  Senator  was  listeninsr  with  close  atten- 
tion, the  Senate  clock  commenced  striking,  but  in- 
stead of  striking  twice  at  2  p.  m.,  continued  to 
strike  without  cessation  more  than  forty  times. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  clock,  and  Mr.  Webster 
remained  silent  until  the  clock  struck  about  twenty, 
when  he  thus  appealed  to  the  chair:    "Mr.  Presi- 


dent, the  clock  is  out  of  order!  I  have  the  floor!" 
To  say  that  a  long  and  loud  laugh  from  every  Sen- 
ator and  person  in  the  august  chamber  was  in- 
dulged in  is  a  faint  description  of  the  merriment 
this  exquisite  pun  produced. 

Patrick  Murphy  was  conspicuous  for  a  very 

homelv  face.  He  used  to  say  that  it  seemed  like 
"an  offince  to  the  landscape,"  a  conclusion  in  which 
his  acquaintances  fully  concurred  ;:,and  he  was  as 
poor  as  he  was  homely.  One  day  a  neighbor  met 
him  and  said:  "And  how  are  ye,  Pati*"  "Mighty 
bad,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  shtarvation  that  is 
starin'  me  in  the  face."  "If  that  is  so,"  said  his 
neiehbor.  "sure  and  it  can't  be  very  pleasant  for 
aither  of  ye!" 

Wu  Ting  Fang,  His  Excellency  the  Chinese 

Minister,  on  one  occasion  listened  with  intense 
approval  and  much  industry  of  thought  to  William 
Gillette's  performance  of  his  own  play,  "Secret 
Service,"  and  asked  in  reverential  courtesy  to  Se 
presented  to  the  actor-author.  Into  Gillette's  four- 
by-six  milk-white  dressing  room  crowded  his  ex- 
cellency and  his  suite,  all  bowing  gracefully  and 
unrolling  their  pretty  little  tan  hands  from  silk 
sleeves  to  be  clasped  in  Gillette's  firm  American 
grasp.  "Do  you  work  this  way  every  night  for 
many  weeks?"  asked  the  diplomat,  driving  a  pierc- 
ing glance  at  Mr.  Gillette.  "Yes;  many  months, 
and  years  if  people  will  stand  it."  "How  do  you 
make  this  sort  of  a  play — so  beautiful  a  story — not 
interfered  with  in  any  way  by  the  characters?"  To 
this  question  Mr.  Gillette  could  not  unfold  an  im- 
promptu drama-recipe,  so  he  took  refuge  in  the 
ambush  of  the  special  Gillette  wit  in  its  solemn 
vein  of  boyishness,  and  answered,  "The  best  way 
is  to  write  your  play  first,  and  then  chuck  in  the 
characters  where  they  do  the  least  harm." 
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This  Order  of  the  Annunciation  is  the  principal 
order  of  Italy,  and  may  be  said  to  rank  with  the 
English  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  with  the  Aus- 
trian and  the  Spanish  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
There  is  only  one  grade  of  this  order,  which 
was  created  in  1360  by  Amadeus  VI.  of  Savoy, 
in  order  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Amadeus  V.,  at  Rhodes.  It  is  owing  to 
this  that  its  emblem  bears  the  curious  motto 
"Fert" — the  initial  letters  of  the  Latin  words 
"Fortitudo  ejus  Rhodum  tenuit."  The  knights  of 
the  Order  of  the  Annunciation  rank  immediately 
next  to  the  royal  family.  The  decoration  is  a 
badge  worn  around  the  neck  by  a  gold  chain,  and 
adorned  with  a  representation  in  gold  and  enamel 
of  the  Angel  Gabriel  announcing  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  she  is  destined  to  become  the  mother 
of  Christ. 

Russia's  two  most  notable  orders  are  those  of 
St.  Andrew  and  of  St.  George.  The  former 
corresponds  to  the  English  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  is  conferred  with  the  same  degree  of  chari- 
ness as  the  Order  of  the  Annunciation.  Indeed, 
there  are  to-day  no  more  than  eight  non-imperial 
Russian  knights  of  St.  Andrew  all  told.  The 
order  was  originally  created  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  I.,  and  there  are  but  two  ladies  upon 
whom  it  has  ever  been  conferred,  the  present 
Czarina  and  the  widowed  empress,  each  having 
received  it  on  the  occasion  of  her  coronation. 

The  possession  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew 
carries  wjth  it  all  the  other  Russian  decorations 
with  the  exception  of  the  St.  George,  which  is 
conferred  exclusively  for  exceptional  bravery. 
To  possess  the  grand  cross  of  the  Order  of  St 
George,  it  is  necessary  to  have  commanded  a 
victorious  army  in  the  field.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  but  one  knight  grand  cross  of  St. 
George,  namely,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  grand 
uncle  of  the  Czar,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
troops  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  war  of  1877. 
The  strictness  of  the  order's  rules  and  regulations 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  since  its 
foundation,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  there  have  been  but  four  members  of 
the  imperial  family  who  have  had  the  grand  cross. 

Even  more  highly  prized  than  the  Russian 
Order  of  St.  George  is  the  Austrian  Order  of 
Maria  Theresa.     la  order  to  obtain  the  grand 
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cross,  it  is  necessary  to  have  commanded,  not 
merely  a  victorious  army,  but  an  army  which 
has  won  the  day  in  conflict  with  superior  forces 
of  the  enemy;  while  the  two  minor  grades  are 
only  granted  for  altogether  exceptional  and  ex- 
traordinary bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  There 
are  nearly  two  hundred  knights  of  the  Russian 
Order  of  St.  George,  but  there  are  not  more 
than  twenty  living  possessors  of  the  Cross  of 
Maria  Theresa.  The  sovereign  is  ex  officio  the 
grand  master,  but  throughout  his  entire  reign  of 
more  than  fifty  years  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
has  only  made  four  appointments  to  the  order, 
the  award  of  the  Other  crosses  having  been  deter- 
mined by  means  df  ballot  on  the  part  of  its  chap- 
ter. Since  the  year  181 5  only  fifty-six  knights 
have  been  admitted  to  the  order. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  orders  of 
Austria  is  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  is  likewise 
the  principal  order  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Found- 
ed by  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1429,  its 
grand  mastership  remained  in  the  possession  of 
his  house  until,  on  the  death  of  Duke  Charles 
the  Bold  without  male  issue,  it  passed  to  his 
son-in-law,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Germany. 
From  that  time  on  its  headship  has  belonged  to 
the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg,  which  until  the 
year  1700  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
death  of  the  last  Hapsburg  ruler  of  Spain  re 
suited  in  the  succession  of  a  member  of  the 
French  house  of  Bourbon,  a  violent  quarrel  en- 
sued on  the  subject  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
new  king  insisted  that  it  was  a  Spanish  order, 
while  the  German  emperor  claimed  that  it  be- 
longed exclusively  to  his  house,  and  that  from 
the  moment  that  the  latter  ceased  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  Spain  the  connection  of  the  order  with 
the  Spanish  crown  terminated  "ipso  facto."  To 
this  day  no  person  who  received  the  FTeece  from 
the  crown  of  Spain  is  permitted  to  wear  it  at  the 
court  of  Vienna. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  jeweled  insignia, 
consisting  of  the  golden  fleece  of  a  ram,  are  worn 
round  the  neck  by  a  broad  crimson  moire  ribbon, 
which  on  grand  occasions  is  replaced  by  a  golden 
and  jeweled  chain.  The  insignia  are  returned  to 
the  chapter  on  the  death  of  the  knight  by  his 
surviving  relative  and  heirs,  and  each  Golden 
Fleece  now  in  existence  has  figured  on  the  breasts 
of  famous  men  in  bygone  centuries.    Thus,  that 
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now  used  by  Don  Carlos  was  worn  by  Duke  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  the  founder  of  the  order,  while 
the  fleece  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Prince 
Bismarck  was  formerly  suspended  from  the  neck 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  despot  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  knights  have  precedence  over  every- 
body else  at  court  functions,  alike  at  Vienna  and 
Madrid;  are  all  "cousins"  of  the  sovereign  by 
courtesy,  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
ordinary  tribunals,  and  can  claim  trial  by  the 
chapter  of  the  order,  no  matter  with  what  crime 
they  are  charged. 

The  English  counterpart  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
is,  of  course,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  of  which 
Lord  Palmerston  used  to  say  with  so  much  gusto 
and  satisfaction  that  there  was  "no  damned  non- 
sense about  merit  in  it."  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
restricted  to  English  and  foreign  royal  and  im- 
perial personages,  and  to  British  peers  of  the 
realm  whose  political  influence  it  is  desired  to 
recognize  or  to  secure.  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
for  instance,  received  the  Garter  the  other  day, 
not  because  he  had  rendered  any  special  service, 
but  because,  as  one  of  the  biggest  landlords  of 
the  metropolis,  and  a  great  territorial  magnate  in 
the  shires,  he  has  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
votes  of  several  thousands  of  electors  who  are  his 
tenants.  It  was  for -the  same  reason  that  the 
late  Duke  of  Westminster  had  the  Garter  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  late  Lord  Palmerston, 
who,  being  an  Irish  peer,  was  able  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  only  member  of  that 
chamber  who,  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
could  boast  of  being  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  A 
hundred  years  or  so  earlier  the  broad  blue  ribbon 
and  star  of  the  order  were  worn  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  only  commoner  on  its  roster  in 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  first  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Roberts  are  the  only  two 
soldiers,  in  modern  times,  who  have  received  the 
Garter  as  a  reward  for  military  services.  Even 
Lord  Nelson,  in  spite  of  his  glorious  naval  vic- 
tories, had  to  be  content  with  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  though  he  might  have  received  the  Garter 
had  he  survived  Trafalgar. 

The  principal  and  most  distinctive  feature  of 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  the 
garter  itself,  which  is  made  of  dark  blue  velvet, 
edged  with  gold,  bearing  the  motto  of  "Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense"  in  golden  letters,  with  buckles 
and  pendant  of  gold,  richly  chased.  Men  wear  it 
on  the  left  leg,  below  the  knee,  with  knee  breeches 
and  silk  stockings.  The  late  Queen  Victoria  used 
to  put  it  on  her  left  arm  in  the  guise  of  a  bracelet, 
above  the  elbow.  The  jewel  of  the  order—that  is, 
the  badge  attached  to  the  collar  or  chain — is 
known  as  "the  George,"  and  consists  of  a  gold 


and  enameled  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback, 
encountering  the  dragon. 

The  Order  of  the  Bath,  just  mentioned,  owes 
its  peculiar  name,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  fun  and  speculation  not  only  in  foreign 
countries,  but  even  in  England,  to  the  fact  that 
in  olden  times  the  taking  of  a  bath  constituted  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  investiture  of  the 
knights.  According  to  the  "Chronicles"  of  Frois- 
sart,  the  court  barber  prepared  a  bath,  and  the 
candidate  for  membership  in  the  order,  having 
been  undressed  by  his  esquires,  was  thereupon 
placed  in  the  bath,  his  clothes  and  collar  being 
the  perquisites  of  the  barber.  He  was  then  re- 
moved from  the  water  with  the  words,  "May  this 
be  an  honorable  bath  to  you,"  and  was  placed 
wet  and  naked  in  a  plain  bed,  without  curtains, 
to  dry.  As  soon  as  he  was  quite  dry,  he  was 
removed  from  the  bed,  dressed  in  new  and  rich 
apparel,  and  conducted  by  his  sponsors  to  the 
chapel,  where  he  offered  a  taper  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  a  penny  piece  to  the  honor  of  the  king. 
Then  he  went  to  the  monarch,  and,  kneeling  be- 
fore him,  he  received  from  the  royal  sword  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder,  the  king  exclaiming,  "Arise. 
Sir  John,"  or  "Sir  James,"  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  then  embracing  him  and  saying,  "Be  thou  a 
good  knight  and  true." 

Another  British  order  about  which  relatively 
little  is  known  is  that  of  the  Thistle  of  Scotland, 
which  is  given  exclusively  to  Scottish  nobles,  al- 
though the  late  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  in 
spite  of  his  not  being  a  peer,  was  likewise  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
King  James  II.  of  England  in  1687,  in  honor  of 
St  Andrew,  and  some  of  the  insignia  of  the  order 
figure  upon  the  coins  of  that  date.  The  collar 
consists  of  gold  and  enameled  thistles,  inter- 
mingled with  sprigs  of  rue,  and  it  is  conferred 
like  the  Garter,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  great  territorial  magnates.  The 
consequence  is  that  some  of  its  knights  are  far 
from  brilliant,  and  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  on 
one  memorable  occasion  expressed  grave  appre- 
hensions lest  a  peer  for  whom  he  had  secured  the 
coveted  emblem  should  eat  it. 

The  Order  of  St.  Patrick  is  to  Ireland  what  the 
Thistle  is  to  Scotland,  its  membership  including 
about  twenty  of  the  leading  Irish  peers.  The 
Garter,  the  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick  stand  first 
in  rank  of  precedence  among  the  British  orders; 
all  three  are  small  in  numbers  and  highly  exclu- 
sive. They  are  purely  aristocratic  affairs,  and 
have  little  relation  to  public  service.  Lord  Rob- 
erts earned  his  Garter,  of  course,  and  I^ord 
Wolseley  his  "K.  P."  (Knight  of  St.  Patrick), 
but  such  cases  are  the  rare  exceptions. 
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The  Bath,  on  the  other  hand,  is  given  as  a 
reward  for  all  sorts  of  services,  military,  naval 
and  civil;  it  has  several  classes  of  knighthood, 
including  three  or  four  hundred  members,  and 
there  is  a  still  longer  list,  numbering  about  a 
thousand,  of  men  who  have  the  right  to  call 
themselves  "C.  B." — Companion  of  the  Bath. 
Then  there  is  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  which  is  specially  identified  with  Canada. 
Australia,  and  the  other  British  colonies.  India 
has  two  orders,  that  of  the  Star  of  India  and  that 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  whose  members  are  native 


magnates  and  men  who  have  won  distinction  in 
the  Indian  service.  All  of  these  are  large  orders, 
their  lists  of  knights  and  companions  running 
into  the  hundreds. 

Some  of  the  royal  princes  belong  to  practically 
all  the  British  orders,  and  the  sovereign,  as  the 
fountain  of  honors  and  titles,  heads  the  roll  of 
every  one  of  them — with  a  single  distinguished 
exception.  No  royal  person  wears,  or  has  ever 
worn,  the  most  coveted  decoration  of  all,  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  the  symbol  of  the  grand  democracy 
of  valor. 
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Preaenttitlon  tU  Court Joanna  f .  Wood, , 


.Criterion 


The  debutante's  name  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office — the  sooner  the  better, 
after  the  drawing-room  is  announced,  for  the  list 
is  limited  to  two  hundred.  If  the  invitation  (or 
rather  "command  to  be  present")  is  happily  re- 
ceived, the  debutante  gets  two  cards,  of  which 
she  must  be  most  careful,  as  she  requires  them 
at  the  drawing-room.  Upon  these  cards,  in  cer- 
tain spaces  indicated,  must  be  the  debutante's 
name  and  that  of  the  lady  presenting  her.  On 
the  obverse  of  each  card  the  debutante's  address 
is  written,  and  this  should  be  done  with  parti- 
cularity, as  in  the  flattering  event  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  being  "directed  by  the  Queen"  to 
invite  the  delbutante  to  any  court  function,  the 
debutante's  card  will  be  referred  to  for  her  ad- 
dress. 

These  prosaic  preliminaries  being  successfully 
accomplished,  the  debutante  devotes  herself  to  her 
white  gown — her  "presentation  frock" — which  in 
the  imagination  of  the  young  English  girl  out- 
ranks the  visionary  "wedding-gown"  in  interest. 
There  are  certain  stringent  rules  and  regulatibns 
about  these  frocks — so  that  individuality  must 
be  shown  in  detail  rather  than  in  the  ensemble. 
There  must  be  a  court  train  (mantle  it  was  once 
called)  depending  from  one  or  both  shoulders. 
The  train  of  a  court  gown  is  its  very  special  fea- 
ture, for  it  gives  the  gown  its  "cachet."  It  must 
he  specially  arranged  with  regard  to  the  fact  that, 
after  the  actual  presentation  is  over,  upon  re- 
tiring from  the  throne  room,  the  train  is  carried 
over  the  left  arm;  thus  the  left  corner  of  the 
train  should  be  specially  adorned  with  a  large 
and  elaborate  display  of  artificial  flowers,  bunch 
of  feathers,  or  other  effective  decoration.  For- 
merly, trains  were  made  exclusively  of  heavy 
silk,  brocade,  or  gold  and  silver  damascene,  but 


last  year,  at  the  last  drawing-rooms  held  by  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  there  were  a  number  of  ex- 
quisite trains  worn  contrived  of  tulle,  chiflFon, 
and  other  gauzy  and  perishable  materials. 

The  hair  is  dressed  with  three  white  feathers 
and  a  graceful  white  veil.  Formerly,  real  lace 
lappets  were  worn,  but  these  are  now  the  very 
rare  exception. 

White  shoes,  gloves  and  stockings  are  abso- 
lutely "en  regie,"  even  for  those  who,  having  been 
presented  previously,  are  wearing  colored  dresses. 

The  debutante's  bouquet  is  an  important  acces- 
sory of  her  toilet.  It  is  as  elaborate,  as  simple, 
as  artistic  as  possible,  and  the  great  effort  is  to 
achieve  distinction.  The  "shower"  bouquets 
are  much  the  most  effective,  their  long  sprays 
falling  into  graceful  garlands  when  the  "curtsies'* 
are  made,  lending  a  poetic  grace  unattainable  by 
those  carrying  the  "flower-pot"  style  of  bouquet. 
Flowers  form  quite  a  feature  in  drawing-room 
preparations.  Smart  people  see  that  their  coach- 
man wears  a  nosegay  of  white  flowers  about  five 
inches  long  by  three  broad,  and  that  the  footman's 
left  lapel  is  similarly  adorned. 

In  the  Palace  there  is  now  luckily  a  room 
where  one  may  leave  her  cloak — then  comes  the 
hall.  From  the  hall  a  few  steps  lead  to  a  long 
gallery;  upon  entering  the  debutante  gives  one 
of  her  two  precious  cards  to  an  oflicial.  She  then 
finds  herself  in  the  hall-room  and  (if  among 
the  first)  proceeds  at  once  through  a  little  ante- 
room and  a  second  drawing-room,  in  each  of 
which  there  are  chairs  arranged  as  if  for  a  con- 
cert. One  must  keep  in  view  the  desirability  of 
getting  as  near  the  door  as  possible,  so  as  to  gtt 
through  the  barrier  as  soon  as  may  be  and  thus 
avoid  the  perhaps  disastrous  effect  of  crushing 
upon  one's  gown. 

From  the  second  drawing-room  the  ladies  go  in 
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single  file,  the  debutante  following  her  chaperon, 
through  a  room  where  there  are  no  chairs.  Here 
the  trains,  which  have  hitherto  been  carried,  are 
put  down  and  arranged  by  two  attendants. 

The  debutante  now  runs  the  preliminary  gaunt- 
let of  passing  along  the  roped-off  end  of  the 
picture  gallery,  in  the  body  of  which  the  "entree" 
people  and  those  who  have  already  passed  through 
the  throne-room,  stand,  observing  the  newcomers. 

At  the  door  of  the  throne-room  the  debutante 
presents  her  other  card  to  an  attendant,  who 
hands  it  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  announces 
the  name  in  a  loud  voice,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  lady  by  whom  she  is  presented. 

If  the  Queen  is  present  the  debutante  will  by 
this  time  have  removed  her  right-hand  glove;  this, 
because  when  at  last  before  the  Queen,  she  must 
put  her  ungloved  hand  (back  uppermost)  under 
Her  Majesty's  outstretched  hand,  which  she  gen- 
tly touches  with  her  lips. 

The  Queen  only  is  seated;  the  Princesses  and 
Princes  receiving  stand  in  a  row  according  to 
their  order  of  precedence. 

They  all  have  curtsies  accorded  to  them.  After 
saluting  His  and  Her  Majesty  you  pass  to  the 
right.  An  attendant  at  the  door  of  the  throne- 
room  will  have  told  you  how  many  curtsies  are 
to  be  made;  these  you  will  accomplish,  taking  care 
in  curtsying  not  to  recede  from  the  line  of  royal- 
ties, for  immediately  facing  them  are  the  am- 
bassadors and  gentlemen  of  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique in  a  semi-circle. 

When  the  obligatory  curtsies  are  made  the 
debutante  must  back  as  gracefully  as  she  may 
out  of  the  throne-room.  An  attendant,  equipped 
with  a  rod,  lifts  her  train  and  puts  it  over  her 
left  arm;  the  debutante  should  keep  her  wits 
about  her,  and  have  her  left  arm  ready  to  receive 
the  train,  as  unwary  and  unfortunate  debutantes 
have  before  now  literally  received  their  trains 
over  their  beplumed  heads. 

To  American  girls  presentation  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  is  the  accolade  of  social  distinction 
in  Britain;  to  a  British-born  girl  it  is  the  official 
recognition  of  the  beginning  of  her  social  career 
— and  to  the  latter  it  is  something  more.  When 
one's  mother  teaches  us  lovingly  the  "nuances" 
of  the  curtsy,  in  which  she  is  to  express  for  the 
first  time  her  loyalty  to  her  sovereign;  when 
upon  her  virginal  bosom  the  pearls  rise  and  fall 
which  were  stirred  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's 
heart  upon  such  an  occasion;  when  one  stands 
and  bends  before  the  man  or  woman  who  repre- 
sents the  flag  for  which  one's  nearest  and  dear- 
est through  a  long  line  of  pure,  unsullied  blood 
have  bled  and  died,  then  there  enters  into  the 
formal  homage  a  sense  of  passionate  fealty. 


Shooting  In  France Express  Uondon^ 

The  average  French  shooting-party  resembles 
nothing  more  nearly  than  a  comic  opera  or  bur- 
lesque. Every  Frenchman  is  a  sportsman — or 
thinks  he  is.  He  dresses  himself  up  like  a  Cor- 
sican  bandit,  arms  himself  to  the  teeth  with  guns 
and  hunting-knives,  and,  with  three  or  four  fierce 
dogs — often  bloodhounds — tugging  at  him,  makes 
for  the  suburbs.  At  night  he  returns  triumphant 
and  in  the  seventh  heaven,  with  a  string  of  two 
unfortunate  sparrows.  He  is  the  hero  of  the 
neighborhood  for  a  week.  Every  community  has 
its  "chasse  communale,"  a  limited  area  reserved 
for  public  shooting.  In  these  commons,  the  popu- 
lation of  sportsmen  and  sparrows  is  as  two  to 
one.  The  Parisian  "sportsman"  has  no  great 
distance  to  go  for  his  game.  There  is  plenty 
near  the  big  towns  in  the  great  forests.  Besides 
Compiegne,  there  are  within  easy  distance  of  the 
capital,  Fontainebleau,  Rambouillet,  St.  Germain, 
St.  Cloud,  Vaucresson,  Marly,  etc.,  all  what  may 
be  called  hunting-grounds  of  the  state.  Ten 
thousand  Parisians  take  out  sh6oting  licenses 
every  year.  The  season  is  now  only  two  weeks 
old,  and  already  seven  thousand  residents  of  the 
capital  have  sworn  to  have  the  blood  of  some 
doomed  sparrow.  They  register  these  oaths  at 
the  license  bureau,  where  the  right  to  blaze  away 
in  any  part  of  France  for  a  whole  year  costs 
only  about  five  dollars.  Sunday  is  the  great  shoot- 
ing day.  Soon  after  daybreak  you  can  see  at  the 
Paris  railway  stations  groups  of  men  dressed  as 
if  for  a  lion  hunt.  They  wear  large  picture  hats 
like  Fra  Diavolo,  and  fierce,  merciless  scowls. 
They  talk  of  the  dangers  of  the  chase  as  if  they 
were  nothing  at  all.  They  swagger  up  and  down, 
almost  bursting  with  excitement,  elbowing  out  of 
their  way  mere  men  in  ordinary  attire.  They  are 
objects  of  great  and  admiring  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  young  women.  "There  is  the  brave 
Alphonse!  My  heaven,  regard  him!  Regard 
his  face !  He  has  no  fear  whatever  as  to  the 
danger.  Ah  !  the  hero  who  goes  to  shoot  the 
desperate  sparrow  in  the  lair  of  him !"  The 
Parisian  sportsman,  before  aiming  at  a  bird,  aims 
at  the  picturesque.  He  must  look  the  part.  It 
is  a  question  of  posing.  The  hat  is  the  thing.  It 
must  be  of  the  Tyrolean  or  sombrero  type,  reck- 
lessly turned  up  at  the  side  in  a  devil-may-care, 
Three-Musketeers  kind  of  way.  There  must  be 
a  feather  in  it,  too,  and  a  big  one.  The  true 
hunter  will  not  sell  the  game  which  falls  before 
his  gun,  although  the  market  price  of  a  partridge 
is  forty  cents,  of  a  pheasant  eighty-five  cents,  and 
of  a  hare  one  dollar.  The  middle-class  sportsman 
distributes  his  sparrows  and  larks  among  his 
friends,  imitating  the  sportsmen  of  noble  blood. 
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To  tM  Fringed  Gentian William  Cullen  Bryant 

Thou  blossom,  bright  with  autumn  dew. 
And  color'd  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night; 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O'er   wandering   brooks   and   springs    unseen, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  dress'd, 

Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  com'st  alone, 
When   woods   are   bare  and   birds   are   flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend.    * 
The  aged   Year  is   near   his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue — ^blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,   blossoming  within   my   heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart 

The  Jacktiaiv  of  Rhelma Richard  Harris  Barham 

The  Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal's  chair! 
Bishop  and  abbot  and  prior  were  there; 

Many  a  monk,  and  many  a  friar, 

Many  a  knight,  and  many  a  squire, 
With  a  great  many  more  of  lesser  degree — 
In  sooth,  a  goodly  company; 
And  they  served  the  Lord  Primate  on  bended  knee. 

Never,  I  ween, 

Was  a  prouder  seen. 
Read  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams. 
Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims! 

In  and  out 

Through  the  motley  rout, 
That  little  Jackdaw  kept  hopping  about. 

Here  and  there, 

Like  a  dog  in  a  fair, 

Over  confits  and  cates. 

And   dishes   and   plates, 
Cowl  and  cope,  and  rochet  and  pall! 
Mitre  and  crosier!   he  hopped  upon   all. 

With  a  saucy  air 

He  perched  on  the  chair, 
Where,  in  state,  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  sat, 
In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal's  great  red  hat; 

And  he  peered  in  the  face 

Of  his    Lordship's   Grace 
With  a  satisfied  look,  as  if  he  would  say, 
"We  Two  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-day." 

And  the  priests  with  awe, 

As  such  freaks  they  saw, 
Said,  "The  devil  must  be  in  the  little  Jackdaw!" 
The  feast  was  over,  the  board  was  cleared. 
The  flawns  and  the  custards  had  all  disappeared. 
And  six  little  singing-boys — dear  little  souls. 
In  nice  clean  faces  and  nice  white  stoles — 

Came,  in  order  due, 

Two  by  two, 
Marching  that  great  refectory  through! 


A  nice  little  boy  held  a  golden  ewer, 
Embossed  and  filled  with  water,  as  pure 
As  any  that  flows  between  Rheims  and  Namur, 
Which  a  nice  little  boy  stood  ready  to  catch 
In  a  fine  gold  hand-basin  made  to  match. 
Two  nice  little  boys,   rather  more  grown, 
Carried  lavender-water  and  eau-de-Cologne; 
And  a  nice  little  boy  had  a  nice  cake  of  soap. 
Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

One  little  boy  more 

A  napkin  bore 
Of  the  best  white  diaper,  fringed  with  pink. 
And  a  Cardinal's  Hat  marked  in  "permanent  ink." 

The  great  Lord  Cardinal  turns  at  the  sight 
Of  those  nice  little  boys  dressed  all  in  white; 

From  his  finger  he  draws 

His  costly  turquoise; 
And,  not  thinking  at  all  about  little  Jackdaws, 

Deposits  it  straight 

By  the  side  of  his  plate, 
While  the  nice  little  boys  on  his  Eminence  wait; 
Till  when  nobody's  dreaming  of  any  such  thing. 
That  little  Jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ring! 
*     ♦     4> 

There's  a  cry  and  a  shout, 

And  a  deuce  of  a  rout. 
And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they're  about. 
But  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turned  inside 
out; 

The  friars  are  kneeling, 

And  hunting  and  feeling 
The  carpet,  the  floor,  and  the  walls  and  the  ceiling. 

The  Cardinal  drew 

OflF  each  plum-colored  shoe. 
And  left  his  red  stockings  exposed  to  the  view; 

He  peeps  and  he  feels 

In  the  toes  and  the  heels. 
They  turn  up  the  dishes — they  turn  up  the  plates — 
They  take  up  rtie  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates; 

They  turned  up  the  rugs; 

They  examine  the  mugs; 

But,  no! — no  such  thing — 

They  can't  find  The  Ring, 
And     the    Abbot    declared     that     when     nobody 

twigged  it 
Some  rascal  or  other  had  popped  in  and  prigged  itt 

The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look. 
He  called  for  his  candle,  his  bell  and  his  book! 
In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief 
He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief; 
He  cursed  him  at  board,  he  cursed  him  in  bed; 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 

head; 
He  cursed  him  in  sleeping,  that  every  night 
He   should   dream  of  the  devil  and  wake   in   a 

fright; 
He  cursed  him  in  eating,  he  cursed  him  in  drink- 
ing; 
He  cursed  him  in  coughing,  in  sneezing,  in  wink- 
ing; 
He  cursed  him  in  sitting,  in  standing,  in  lying: 
He  cursed  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  flying; 
He  cursed  him  living,  he  cursed  him  dying — 
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Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse! 

But  what  gave  rise 

To  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed. one  penny  the  worse! 

The  day  was  gone, 

The  night  came  on, 
The  monks  and  the  friars  they  searched  till  dawn; 

When  the  Sacristan  saw. 

On  crumpled  claw, 
Come  limping  a  poor  little  lame  Jackdaw! 

No  longer  gay. 

As  on  yesterday; 
Hi3  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong 

way; 
His  pinions  drooped — he  could  hardly  stand — 
His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  your  hand; 

His  eyes  so  dim, 

So  wasted  each  limb. 
That  heedless  of  grammar,  they  all  cried  "THAT'S 

^  HIM! 
That's   the   scamp   that  has   done  this  scandalous 

thing! 
That's  the  thief  that  has  got  my  Lord  Cardinal's 
ring!" 

The  poor  little  Jackdaw, 

When  the  monks  he  saw, 
Feebly   gave   vent   to   the   ghost  of  a  caw; 
And  turned  his  bald  head  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Pray  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way!" 

Slower  and  slower 

He  limped  on  before. 
Till   they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfry-door, 

Where  the  first  thing  they  saw 

Midst  the   sticks  and  the  straw. 
Was  the  RING  in  the  nest  of  that  little  Jackdaw! 

Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  called  for  his  book, 
And   oflF  that  terrible  curse  he  took; 

The  mute  expression 

Served  in  lieu  of  confession. 
And  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution, 
The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution! 

— When  those  words  were  heard, 

That  poor  little  bird 
Was  so  changed  in  a  moment  't  was  really  absurd; 

He  grew  sleek  and  fat, 

Tn  addition  to  that, 
A  fresh  crop  of  feathers  .came  thick  as  a  mat! 

His  tail  waggled  more 

Even  than  before; 
But  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  impudent  air, 
No  longer  he  perched  on  the  Cardinal's  chair. 

He  hopped  about 

With  a  gait  devout 
At  Matins,  at  Vespers,  he  never  was  out; 
And  so  far  from  any  more  pilfering  deeds, 
He  always  seemed  telling  the  Confessor's  beads 
If  any  one  lied  or  any  one  swore. 
Or    slumbered    in    prayer-time    and    happened    to 
snore, 

That  good  Jackdaw 

Would  give  a  great  "Caw!" 
As  much  as  to  say,  "Don't  do  so  any  more." 
While  many  remarked,  as  his  manner  they  saw, 
That  they  "never  had  known  such  a  pious  Jack- 
daw!" 

He  long  lived  the   pride 

Of  that  country-side 
And  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  died: 


When,  as  words  were  too  faint 

His  merits  to  paint. 
The  Conclave  determined  to  make  him  a  saint. 
And   on   newly   made   Saints   and    Popes,   as  you 

know. 
It's  the  custom  at  Rome  new  names  to  bestow 
So  they  canonized  him  by  the  name  of  Jem  Crow! 

Loehaber  No  More Alton  Ramsay 

Farewell  to  Loehaber!  and  farewell,  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I  hae  mony  day  been! 
For  Loehaber  no  more,  Loehaber  no  more, 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Loehaber  no  more! 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  war, 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore 
Maybe  to  return  to  Loehaber  no  more. 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  every  wind, 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  in  my  mind; 
Though  loudest  of  thunder  or  louder  waves  roar, 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained: 
By  ease  that's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be  gained; 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave 
And  I  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  maun  plead  my  excuse; 
Since  honor  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thy  favor  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honor  and  fame, 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er, 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Loehaber  no  more. 

The  Happy  Old  Couple Lord  Wharton 

Old  Darby,  with  Joan  by  his  side, 

I've  often  regarded  with  wonder; 
He  is  dropsied,  she  is  sore  eyed. 

And  yet  they  are  never  asunder. 

Together  they  totter  about, 

Or  let  in  the  sun  at  the  door. 
And,  at  night,  when  old  Darby's  pipe's  out. 

Old  Joan  will  not  smoke  one  whiff  more. 

No  beauty  or  wit  they  possess, 

Their  several  failings  to  cover; 
Then   what   are   the   charms,   can   you   guess. 

That  make  them  so  fond  of  each  other? 

'Tis  the  pleasing  remembrance  of  youth, 
The  endearments  which  youth  did  bestow; 

The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth, 
The  best  of  all  blessings  below. 

Those  traces  forever  will  last. 
Nor  sickness  nor  age  can  remove; 

For   when  youth   and  beauty   are   past 
And  age  brings  the  winter  of  love, 

A  friendship  insensiblv  grows, 

By  reviews  of  such  raptures  as  these. 

The  current  of  fondness  still  flows. 
Which  deepest  old  age  cannot  freeze. 
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The  OMId  *'  Genius  ". Agnea  Reppiler Ufe 

Parental  concern  varies  strangely  with  -each 
succeeding  generation.  Some  form  it  must  as- 
sume— Eve  doubtless  had  worries  of  her  own  in 
her  Mesopotamia  nursery — but  a  Mothers'  Con- 
gress which  should  include  representatives  from 
every,  century  would  be  a  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive affair.  Not  so  many  years  ago— but  that 
some  of  us  can  very  well  remember — it  was  as- 
sumed that  children  were  stupid  little  animals 
whose  dormant  intelligence  required  stimulants 
of  an  active  and  penetrating  order.  The  small 
"apple-eating  creature"  known  as  a  boy  and  his 
curled  and  pinafored  sister  were  prodded  along 
the  primrose  paths  of  learning,  without  the  small- 
est regard  for  their  personal  disaffection.  It  never 
occurred  to  anxious  mothers  and  fathers  then  to 
"hold  back"  their  impetuous  little  ones  from  the 
alluring  alphabet  and  the  seductive  multiplication 
table.  The  holding  back  was  done  legitimately 
by  the  scholars,  to  whom  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram could — and  can  still — be  safely  entrusted. 
Parents  did  not  then  alarm  themselves  unneces- 
sarily over  the  precocious  development  of  their 
offspring.  The  thing  they  feared  least — and  had 
least  cause  to  fear — was  that  they  had  given  birth 
to  genius. 

But  now,  if  we  may  believe  that  which  is 
seriously  affirmed,  the  very  babies  in  their  bassi- 
nettes must  be  restrained  from  undue  mental 
exertion.  So  keen  are  the  infants  of  to-day  to 
acquire  ideas  and  information  that  rattle3  and 
rubber  dolls  are  too  stimulating,  too  suggestive 
for  their  awakening  intellects.  Something  simple 
and  soundless,  like  a  ball,  is  the  only  safe  toy 
— something  they  can  contemplate  without  any 
possibility  of  speculation.  Moreover,  those  frag- 
mentary parts  of  speech  to  which  they  are  prone, 
and  which — though  meaningless  to  the  uninitiated 
— have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  their  choicest 
charm,  are  no  w  hushed  upon  the  babies'  lips.  The 
later  they  learn  to  talk,  the  better,  we  are  told. 
"Da-da-da"  is  so  exciting  to  their  nerves. 

The  mother  of  the  Wesleys  compelled  each  of 
her  many  children  to  master  the  whole  alphabet 
on  its  fifth  birthday.  We  shudder  now  at  the 
thought  of  such  uncompromising  measures,  when 
we  hear  how  all  books  have  to  be  hidden  from 
Tommy,  becar ie  he  is  so  keen  to  study;  and  how 
Sylvia's  letter -blocks  are  packed  away,  lest  she 
should  learn  to  spell ;  and  how  stories  are  banished 
from  Ethelbert's  nursery  on  account  of  his  painful 
and  precocious  intelligence.  To  indifferent  eyes, 
Tommy  and  Sylvia  and  Ethelbert  are  ordinary 


little  people,  upon  whose  hearts  the  curse  of  Cad- 
mus falls  with  no  withering  blight ;  but  Tommy's 
father  fears  the  boy  is  developing  too  fast;  and 
Sylvia's  mother  has  never  before  known  a  little 
girl  whose  mind  worked  with  such  unnatural 
acuteness;  and  Ethelbert's  doctor  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  any  intellectual  or  emotional  stimulus 
should  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  a  child  so  deli- 
cately organized,  and  with  such  abnormal  powers 
of  apprehension. 


Sydney  Smith  on  "  Meroee" Mirror 

In  these  nervous  modern  days,  when  "depres- 
sion," "prostration,"  "melancholia,"  and  "rest- 
cure"  are  household  words  in  so  many  families, 
this  concise  bit  of  advice  concerning  depression 
and  low  spirits  will  interest  many.  It  is  from 
the  letters  of  Sydney  Smith,  clergyman,  social 
philosopher,  and  wit: 

"Feston,  February  i6,  1820. 

"Dear  Lady  Georgiana:  Nobody  has  suffered 
from  low  spirits  more  than  I  have  done — so  I 
feel  for  you. 

"  I  St— Live  as  well  as  you  dare. 

"2nd — Go  into  the  shower-bath  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  at  a  temperature  low  enough 
to  give  you  a  slight  sensation  of  cold,  75  or  80 
degrees. 

"3rd — Amusing  books. 

"4th — Short  views  of  human  life — ^not  further 
than  dinner  or  tea. 

"5  th — Be  as  busy  as  you  can. 

"6th — See  as  much  as  you  can  of  those  frienus 
who  respect  and  like  you. 

"7th — ^And  of  those  acquaintances  who  amuse 
you. 

"8th — Make  no  secret  of  low  spirits  to  your 
friends,  but  talk  to  them  freely — they  are  always 
worse  for  dignified  concealment. 

"9th — Attend  to  the.  effects  tea  and  coffee  pro- 
duce upon  you. 

"loth — Compare  your  lot  with  that  of  other 
people. 

"nth — Don't  expect  too  much  from  human  life 
— a  sorry  business  at  the  best. 

"i2th — Avoid  poetry,  dramatic  representations 
(except  comedy)  music,  serious  novels,  melan- 
choly, sentimental  people,  and  everything  likely  to 
excite  feeling  or  emotion  not  ending  in  active 
benevolence. 

"13th — Do  good,  and  endeavor  to  please  every 
body  of  every  degree. 

"14 — ^Be  as  much  as  you  can  in  the  open  air 
without  fatigue. 
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"iSth — Make  the  room  where  you  commonly 
sit  gay  and  pleasant. 

**i6th — Struggle  by  little  and  little  against  idle- 
ness. 

"17th — ^Don't  be  too  severe  upon  yourself,  or 
underrate  yourself,  but  do  yourself  justice. 

"i8th — Keep  good  blazing  fires. 

"19th — Be  firm  and  constant  in  the  exercise  of 
rational  religion. 

"20th — Believe  me,  dear  Lady  Georgina, 

"Very  truly  yours,      Sydney  Smith." 


The  Spaeiattit  and  th9  Ph/loaopker Saturday  Reohw  (London) 

It  was  wittily  said  of  Dr.  Whewell  of  Trinity, 
that  science  was  his  forte,  and  that  omniscience 
was  his  foible;  and  there  is  a  widely  spread  idea 
that  the  man  who  knows  most  about  one  thing 
is  not  very  likely  to  know  much  about  most 
things.  Conversely  there  is  an  idea  that  the  man 
who  knows  something  about  most  things  is  not 
very  likely  to  know  any  one  thing  thoroughly. 
Thus  writers  who  take  wide  views,  and  enunciate 
general  principles,  with  regard  to  historic,  scien- 
tific, philosophic  or  religious  questions,  and  then 
endeavor  to  unify  vast  masses  of  knowledge  are 
constantly  denounced  by  a  certain  class  of  critics, 
as  men  who  have  made  no  original  research  into 
anything,  and  have  picked  up  all  that  they  know 
carelessly  at  second  hand.  And  writers  of  this 
kind,  doubtless,  are  apt  to  lay  themselves  open 
to  charges  of  inaccuracy  with  regard  to  numerous 
details;  and  may  easily  be  exhibited  by  skilful 
and  hostile  specialists  as  persons  so  ignorant  of 
the  subjects  on  which  they  touch,  as  to  render 
their  conclusions  unworthy  of  notice.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  Freeman  attacked  Froude. 
Froude  certainly  had  not  the  gift  of  accuracy 
as  regards  detail.  He  was  particularly  apt  to  be 
inaccurate  in  his  quotations  from  historic  docu- 
ments, and  in  his  use  of  inverted  commas.  On 
errors  like  these  Freeman  used  to  seize  merciless- 
ly, and  argue  that  the  man  who  could  deal  with 
his  materials  thus  was  little  better  than  an  elo- 
quent dunce  and  a  charlatan. 

Now  Professor  Freeman  was  no  doubt  perfectly 
correct  in  the  details  of  his  minute  criticisms. 
The  inaccuracies  which  he  detected  in  his  victim 
were  real  inaccuracies;  and  so  far  as  they  went 
were  indubitable  signs  of  defective  scholarship, 
a  defective  historical  sense,  or  a  want  of  thorough- 
ness of  some  kind  or  other.  But  what  Professor 
Freeman  could  not  see  was  that  his  criticisms, 
though  true  so  far  as  they  went,  went  a  very 
little  way  only ;  and  in  particular  failed  altogether 
to  justify  the  precise  inference  which  he  desired 
to  draw  from  them.  Froude's  inaccuracies, 
though  they  blemished  his  work,  were  in  no  sense 


representative  of  it  Though  he  blundered  as  to 
details,  whilst  Professor  Freeman  did*  not,  he 
made  history  live,  he  exhibited  it  to  us  as  a  living 
process,  in  a  manner  which  was  utterly  beyond 
Professor  Freeman's  reach;  and  of  whatever  im- 
portant errors  Froude  may  have  been  really 
guilty,  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  errors 
on  which  Freeman  concentrated  his  attention. 
The  truth  is  that  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds, 
which  requires  to  be  tested  by  two  distinct  stand- 
ards— the  knowledge  of  the  specialist,  which  is 
confined  to  numbers  of  particular  facts,  and  that 
of  the  man  who  generalizes  from,  and  interprets, 
the  facts  which  specialists  discover.  In  the  former 
what  we  primarily  demand  is  absolute  accuracy 
of  detail.  In  the  latter  what  we  demand  is  a 
substantial  accuracy  of  interpretation;  and  light, 
which  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  new  revela- 
tion, may  be  thrown  on  the  significance  of  vast 
masses  of  knowledge,  by  men  who  have  only  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  the  details  of  it. 

But  if  it  is  thus  irrelevant  to  attack  such  men 
as  these  because  their  knowledge  of  details  is 
very  often  inaccurate,  still  more  irrelevant  is  it 
to  attack  them,  as  is  often  done,  because  their 
knowledge  of  details  is  knowledge  as  second  hand, 
and  because  they  are  not  what  is  commonly  called 
men  of  original  research.  The  truth  rather  is 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  original  research, 
instead  of  being  essential  to  the  great  and  com- 
prehensive thinker,  is  practically  incompatible 
with  great  and  comprehensive  thought.  In  the 
intellectual  sphere,  no  less  than  in  the  practical, 
all  success  and  progress  is  based  on  a  division 
of  labor ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  area  of  human 
knowledge  widens,  the  importance  of  this  truth 
becomes  greater  and  more  self-evident.  The 
value  of  all  knowledge,  so  far  as  the  mass  of 
men  is  concerned,  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  tends  to  affect  their  lives,  either  by  min- 
istering to  their  physical  convenience,  or  by  en- 
larging and  illuminating  their  minds.  Knowledge 
thus  practically  applied  differs  from  a  mere 
knowledge  of  facts,  very  much  as  a  house  differs 
from  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  constructed : 
and  the  process  of  generalizing  from  facts  differs 
from  the  process  of  collecting  them,  very  much  as 
the  work  of  the  architect  or  the  engineer,  differs 
from  that  of  men  who  make,  or  prepare,  and  cart 
the  bricks,  the  planks  and  the  girders  to  the  spot 
on  which  the  house  is  to  be  built.  If  the  house 
to  be  built  is  merely  a  one- roomed  cabin,  the 
function  of  architect,  carpenter,  and  carter  can 
be  combined.  But  if  the  house  is  to  be  a  large 
and  elaborate  structure,  the  man  who  determines 
how  the  materials  shall  be  used  can  take  no 
appreciable  part  in  getting  the  materials  together. 
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The    Destruction    of   Ancient.   Rome 

By  Rodolfo  Lancianiy  D.CL.,  LL.D. 


The  Burning  of  the  City 

When  the  Emperor  Nero  conceived  the  idea  of 
renewing  and  rebuilding  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  shrines,  altars,  and 
small  temples  which  religious  superstition  had 
made  inviolable;  his  plans  of  improvement  were 
opposed  by  the  priests  and  by  private  owners  of 
property,  and  any  attempt  to  carry  them  out 
was  clearly  destined  to  lead  to  endless  lawsuits, 
appraisals,  and  disputes  among  the  experts.  So 
he  seems  to  have  solved  the  difficulty  by  having 
the  city  set  on  fire,  in  the  year  64  A.D.  Nero 
was  at  Antium  when  the  conflagration  began,  on 
June  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  in  390,  B.  C.  The  fire  started  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  at  the  place 
now  called  La  Moletta;  it  spread  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  and  swept  over  three  out  of  the 
fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  partially  destroying 
seven  others.  We  do  not  possess  satisfactory  in- 
formation in  regard  to  all  the  historic  monu- 
ments that  perished  in  the  flames,  but  we  know 
that  among  them  were  the  temple  of  the  Moon, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  the  Ara  Maxima,  dedicated  to  Hercules, 
tradition  said  by  Evander,  the  Arcadian ;  and  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  Stator,  of  Vesta,  and  of  the 
Penates,  together  with  the  Regia.  As  these  mon- 
uments encircled  the  Balatine  hill,  we  may 
assume  that  the  imperial  residence  on  its  sum- 
mit was  also  gutted,  but  evidence  on  this  point 
IS  wanting.  Countless  masterpieces  of  Greek  art 
and  many  ancient  relics  disappeared,  the  loss  of 
which  the  older  citizens  never  ceased  to  lament, 
even  amidst  the  splendor  of  the  new  city  which 
rose  from  the  ashes. 

The  charge  that  Nero  had  wilfully  caused  the 
fire  is  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  by  Tacitus, 
from  whom  we  learn  that,  after  it  had  once  been 
arrested  it  burst  out  again  in  the  Praedia 
i^miltana,  the  garden  of  Nero's  minion,  Tigel- 
linus.  Dyer  suggests  that  the  emperor  merely 
improved  the  occasion  to  have  the  fire  already 
started  spread  more  widely  and  efface  certain 
parts  of  the  city,  which  he  wished  to  rebuild.  But 
whether  the  emperor  was  wholly  or  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  conflagration,  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded   for  rebuilding  was   at  once  im- 
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proved,  new  plans  were  immediately  drawn  in 
accordance  with  the  best  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural practice  of  the  time.  By  glancing  at  the 
narrow  and  tortuous  streets  and  lanes  in  the 
marble  plan  of  the  time  of  Septimius  Sevcrus, 
now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  one  may  see  that 
Nero's  projects  can  hardly  have  been  fully 
carried  out;  they  must  have  left  untouched  the 
lower  and  more  congested  quarters  of  the  city. 

After  the  Eetabllenment  of  ChrleUanlty 

To  what  use  the  temples  were  put  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  their  gods,  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  occupied  by 
Christians,  nor  turned  into  places  of  Christian 
worship.  This  change  was  only  to  take  place  two 
centuries  later,  when  the  scruples  about  the  pro- 
priety of  worshiping  the  true  God  in  heathen 
temples  had  been  overcome.  .  .  We  must  not 
imagine,  however,  that  the  goodwill  of  the  em- 
perors and  the  guardianship  of  the  prefects  of  the 
city  saved  all  the  statues  from  destruction.  Far 
from  it!  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  marble 
statuary  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  the 
"pretiosissima  deorum  simulacra"  (most  precious 
images  of  the  gods),  placed  by  Augustus  in  the 
compital  shrines  at  the  crossings  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  in  the  years  10-7  B.C. 
The  number  of  these  shrines — about  two  hundred 
in  the  time  of  Augustus — had  been  increased  to 
two  hundred  find  sixty-five  in  73  A.D.,  and  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.  They  offered  an  almost 
complete  chronological  series  of  works  of  Greek 
plastic  art  to  the  appreciation  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome.  What  has  become  of  all  these  "most 
precious  images"?  If  we  consider  that  only  one 
plinth  and  four  pedestals  of  that  incomparable 
series  have  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  "most 
precious  images"  of  Greek  workmanship  belong- 
ing to  the  compital  shrines  shared  the  same  fate 
as  those  from  the  temples — they  were  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  pieces  thrown  into  the  lime-kilns, 
or  built  into  the  walls  of  new  buildings,  as  if 
they  were  the  cheapest  rubble. 

Some  of  the  Treaauree 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  a  colony  of  Greek 
sculptors  came  to  Rome  from  Aphrodisias.  in 
Caria,  and  set  up  a  studio  on  the  Esquiline  hill, 
between  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  the  gardens  of 
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Maecenas.  They  were  active  artists  indeed,  and 
worked  harmoniously  under  the  mastership  of  a 
leader.  One  day  their  workshop  and  their  ex- 
hibition rooms  came  to  grief;  whether  by  fire,  or 
by  the  fall  of  the  building,  or  by  the  violence  of 
men,  I  cannot  tell.  In  the  spring  of  1886,  when 
the  Via  Buonarroti  was  being  cut  through  in  the 
direction  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  a  wall  was  dis- 
covered entirely  built  with  the  contents  of  the 
studio.  There  were  statues  of  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Pluto,  Aesculapius,  Cybele,  Minerva  Parthenos, 
Hercules;  bacchic  vases,  fountains,  mouths  of 
wells,  candelabras,  figures  of  animals,  bas-reliefs, 
and  other  carvings ;  and  nearly  all  the  works  were 
signed  by  one  of  the  members  of  this  artistic 
brotherhood  from  Aphrodisias — seventeen  signa- 
tures in  all.  The  fact  that  no  essential  portions 
of  each  work  were  missing  shows  that  they  were 
brought  entire  to  the  scene  of  destruction,  and 
then  broken  up  and  thrown  into  a  foundation 
wall. 

Two  years  and  a  half  later,  in  November,  1888, 
a  discovery  of  the  same  kind  was  made  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  now  crossed  by  the  Via 
Michel-Angelo,  the  Via  Galileo,  Via  Leopardi, 
and  other  streets. 

T/10  Sack  of  tkg  Qotht 

In  these  days  of  terror  the  Aventine,  with  its 
130  palaces,  the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of  the 
city,  suffered  more  than  all  the  other  regions.  I 
have  witnessed  excavations  made  in  the  Vigna 
Torlonia,  among  the  remains  of  the  Thermae 
Decianae  and  the  house  of  Trajan;  in  the 
Vigna  Maciocchi,  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Annia  Comificia  Faustina,  younger  sister  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  wife  of  Ummidius  Quad- 
ratus;  in  the  garden  of  S.  Anselmo,  where  the 
palace  of  the  Pactumeii  was  discovered  in  Geim ; 
and  in  the  garden  of  S.  Sabina,  once  occupied  by 
the  houses  of  Cosmus,  Minister  of  Finance  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  Marcella  and  Principia, 
the  friends  of  St.  Jerome.  In  watching  these  ex- 
cavations, I  was  struck  by  the  fact. that  these 
beautiful  palaces  must  have  perished  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  all 
from  the  same  cause.  The  signs  of  destruction 
are  everywhere  the  same :  traces  of  flames  which 
blackened  the  red  ground  of  the  frescoes,  and 
caused  the  roofs  to  fall  on  the  mosaic  or  marble 
pavements  of  the  ground  floor;  coins  scattered 
among  the  ruins,  belonging,  with  rare  exceptions, 
to  the  fourth  century;  statues  that  had  been  re- 
stored over  and  over  again;  marbles  stolen  from 
pagan  buildings,  mostly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
ments and  utilized  for  hurried  restoration;  and 
Christian  symbols  on  lamps  and  domestic  utensils. 
These  indications  fix  the  period  and  point  to  the 


same  historical  event— the  capture  and  pillage  of 
Rome  by  the  Goths  in  August,  410.  The  Aven- 
tine paid  dearly  for  the  partiality  shown  for  it 
by  the  noble  and  wealthy.  The  treasures  accu- 
mulated in  its  palaces  roused  the  cupidity  of  the 
invaders,  and  led  them  to  excesses  of  plunder  and 
destruction  such  as  were  spared  to  more  humble 
districts  of  the  city. 

HMing  PlaiB—  of  8roit2$9 

As  a  rule,  the  bronzes  discovered  in  Rome  since 
the  renaissance — I  speak  of  this  later  period  be- 
cause our  knowledge  of  earlier  finds  is  too  im- 
perfect and  fragmentary  to  be  of  value — had 
been  carefully  hidden,  or  even  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  in  times  of  panic.  The  secret  of  the 
hiding  place  was  lost,  either  on  account  of  the 
death  of  those  who  knew  the  spot,  or  because  the 
great  masses  of  debris  had  made  it  impossible 
to  reach  it  again. 

Many  of  these  places  of  concealment  have  been 
found  in  our  days ;  three  of  them  deserve  special 
mention.  The  first  is  the  treasure  trove  unearthed 
in  1849,  ^  ^^^  weeks  before  the  storming  of 
Rome  by  the  French  army,  under  General 
Oudinot,  beneath  the  house  at  No.  17,  Vicolo 
delle  Balme,  now  Vicolo  deir  Atleta.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  marble  copy  of  the  bronze  Apoxyo- 
menos  of  Lysippus;  of  the  bronze  horse,  now  in 
the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori,  described  by  Emil 
Braun  as  "an  unique  work,  a  masterpiece,  and  a 
genuine  Grecian  antique" ;  of  a  bronze  foot  with  a 
particularly  ornamental  caliga,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  belonged  to  the  rider  of  the  horse;  of 
a  bronze  bull,  and  many  other  fragments. 

The  second  discovery  was  made  September  15, 
1880,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  del  Babuino  and 
Via  del  Gesu  e  Maria  where  the  English  Church 
of  All  Saints  was  in  process  of  erection.  The 
bronzes  lay  nineteen  feet  below  the  threshold  of 
the  main  floor.  There  was  a  head  of  more  than 
life  size,  which  was  thought  to  represent  Augus- 
tus, and  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
mausoleum  of  that  emperor:  head  of  Nero  with 
the  eyes  perforated,  and  several  busts. 

The  third  discovery  took  place  about  the  same 
time  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Nazionale  and  Via 
di  S.  Eufemia  while  the  Marchesa  Capranica  del 
Grillo  (Madame  Ristori)  was  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  her  city  house.  The  treasure  consisted 
of  marbles  and  bronzes.  The  latter  rank  among 
the  best  specimens  of  Greco-Roman  art,  if  indeed 
they  are  not  purely  Greek.  There  is  a  sitting 
statue  of  Cybele,  holding  a  dimutive  millstone  in 
the  left  hand;  the  mouth  of  a  fountain  in  the 
shape  of  a  lion's  head,  and  the  head  of  a  youth, 
the  most  superb  piece  of  bronze  work  I  have  ever 
seen. 
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Brief  Comment:    Literary  Sayings  and  Doings 


Pierre  Loti  is  reported  ill  at  Chifu. 

Max  O'Rell  is  about  to  settle  in  Paris, 

where  he  will  be  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
on  the  Figaro. 

M.  Victorien  Sardou  is  writing  a  play  on 

Dante  for  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

^The  times  are  fruitful  of  startling  devices 

for  attracting  attention  to  new  novels.  To  the 
plans  of  offering  prizes  for  correct  guesses  at 
anonymous  authors'  names,  of  voting  upon  the 
beauty  of  various  pictures  of  heroines,  and  of 
rewarding  the  best  attempts  to  supply  a  missing 
chapter,  an  enterprising  English  journal  has 
added  the  one  of  holding  a  contest  over  the  nam- 
ing of  an  untitled  serial. 

'Messrs.  Longmans  and  Company  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  trustees  of  the  William  Morris 
estate  for  the  publication  in  Morris's  Golden 
type  of  the  following  eight  volumes :  The  House 
of  the  Wolfings;  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains; 
Grettin  the  Strong;  The  Volsunga  Saga;  the 
Aeneid ;  The  Odyssey ;  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art, 
and  other  Lectures;  Signs  of  Change,  and  other 
Lectures.  The  new  volumes  will  be  uniform  in 
size  with  the  regular  quarto  issues  of  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press.  They  are  being  printed  at  the  Chis- 
wick  Press,  the  edition  being  limited  to  315 
copies,  and  only  sets  will  be  sold. 

In  the  preface  of  his  new  volume  of  Wessex 
Poems  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  observes:  "The 
road  to  a  true  philosophy  of  life  seems  to  lie  in 
humbly  regarding  divergent  impressions  of  its 
meaning  as  they  occur." 

Mr.  J.   H.    Shorthouse,   author  of  John 

Inglesant,  the  book  which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
into  fame,  is  seriously  ill. 

^The  London  Morning  Post  propounds  the 

following  impressive  conundrum : 

When  is  an  author  not  an  author?  I  mean:  John 
Smith  wrote  an  Algebra  twenty  years  ago.  He 
eroes  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  fifteen  years  later 
James  Brown  revises  the  Algebra,  which  is  still  pub- 
lished as  Smith's.  Five  years  later,  again,  George 
Robinson  re-writes  the  Brown-Smith  Algebra,  and 
Professor  Jones,  F.R.S.,  supplies  the  work  with  a 
preface.  Is  Smith's  Algebra  still  on  the  market  as 
the  publishers  lead  us  to  suppose?  Any  one  who 
scans  an  educational  cataIof?ue  in  almost  any  de- 
partment of  learning  will  admit  the  pertinence  of 
this  query,  and  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  on  the 
morality  of  the  practice.  An  analogy  will,  perhaps, 
be  helpful.  A  man  buys  an  umbrella;  next  year  he 
has  it  recovered;  another  time,  new  ribs  are  put 
in:  a  new  stick  follows  next,  and  fresh  mounts  are 
added  subsequently.  Is  it  still  the  same  umbrella? 
Zeno's  paradoxes  are  nothing  to  this. 

^The  Dante  cult  is  prosperous.       Among 


seventy  new  members  of  the  Dante  Society  are 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  Count  Costa,  Lord 
Plunkett,  Lord  Windsor,  Mr.  Choate,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff, 
Mr.  Paget  Toynbee,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Professor 
Saintsbury. 

The  literary  agent  is  fighting  for  his  life. 

The  attack  is  severe,  but  up  to  date  the  agent 
appears  with  fair  success  to  have  justified  his 
own  existence.  In  London,  extreme  bitterness  is 
being  manifested,  not  only  in  the  discussion  but 
in  the  actual  intercourse  of  publishers  and  lit- 
erary agents.  One  editor  there  had  this  ex- 
perience with  a  well  known  author  of  whom  he 
solicits  a  story: 

"Of  course,"  said  the  well-known  author,  "you 
can  have  a  short  story.  Go  to  my  agent  and  ar- 
range terms."  The  editor  wrote  back:  "I  never 
deal  with  agents.  I  consider  it  wrong  in  principle. 
An  author  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  do  his  own  busi- 
ness without  the  intervention  of  an  agent."  The 
author  was  annoyed,  and  wrote  that  he  understood 
the  editor's  new  periodical  was  to  appear  next 
Monday.  "That  is  so,"  returned  the  editor.  "What 
of  it?"  "Oh,  nothing,"  replied  the  author,  "only, 
as  I  respect  your  scruples  about  dealing  with 
aerents.  I  shall  decline  to  order  your  periodical 
from  the  news  agent,  and  will  buy  it  from  you 
direct  if  you  wiU  be  waiting  for  me  on  my  door- 
step about  ten  o'clock  next  Monday." 

An   English  paper,   the  People's   Friend, 

narrates  this  story  of  the  visit  of  a  person  who  it 
is  not  thought  necessary  to  hint  was  an  Amer- 
ican : 

He  was  tall  and  thin  and  alert,  and  followed  his 
card  so  quickly  that  Ian  Madaren  had  barely  time 
to  read  it  before  his  visitor  was  in  the  room.  Then 
the  visitor  spoke  as  follows:  "My  name  is  Elijah 
K.  Higgins,  and  I  am  a  busy  man.  You  are  also 
busy,  and  have  no  time  to  fool  away.  Four  days 
is  all  I  can  give  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I 
wished  to  shake  hands  with  you.  Good-bye,  I  am 
off  to  Drumtochty."  He  left  the  room  swiftly,  but 
the  novelist  caught  him  at  the  front  door.  Asked 
if  he  knew  where  Drumtochty  was,  "Guess  I  do," 
replied  Mr.  Hiffsrins.  "Got  the  route  in  my  pocket, 
northwest  from  Perth,  N.  B." 

Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  has  betaken  himself 

and  his  lares  to  a  charming  house  near  Edin- 
burgh. The  spare,  stooped  figure  of  the  archae- 
ologist will  be  sadly  missed  in  Norham  Gardens 
and  in  the  quiet  walks  along  the  Cher. 

-Maxime   Gorky's   real  name   is  Alicksid 


Maksrmovitch  Pieshkov.  He  must  have  a  kindly 
disposition  to  be  thus  considerate  in  using  a 
pseudonym. 

—Close  upon  The  Confessions  of  a  Carica- 
turist by  Harry  Fumess  comes  the  announce 
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ment  that  Mr.  Burnaud,  editor  of  Punch,  is  work* 
ing  on  his  reminiscences. 

We  are  assured  by  an  enthusiastic  press 

that  in  the  preparation  of  his  novels,  Dmitri 
Merezowski  followed  the  methods  of  the  most 
painstaking  realists.  Before  writing  The  Death 
of  the  Gods,  Merezowski  visited  all  the  places 
in  which  his  hero  had  lived  and  acted,  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  and  over  France  and  Germany. 
In  the  case  of  The  Reawakening  of  the  Gods,  of 
which  Leonardo  is  the  hero,  he  had  only  to  stay 
a  while  in  the  circle  of  towns  from  Vinci  to  Am- 
boise,  while  the  writing  of  The  Anti-Christ  re- 
quired him  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  wan- 
dering Peter  the  Great. 

Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  is  at  work  on 

a  monograph  on  Hurrel  Froude. 

Onoto  Watanna,  the  author  of  A  Japanese 

Nightingale,  is  the  daughter  of  an  English  father 
and  a  Japanese  mother.  She  is  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  this  new  novel  is  her  second 
book. 

Following  the  example  of  Mr.  Hazletoa 

Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  is  turning  his  play  If  I 
Were  King  into  a  novel.  The  plot  revolves  about 
the  life  of  Fran<;ois  Villon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage  has  outgermaned 

the  Germans.  He  has  embraced  his  entire 
preface  to  his  new  book  in  one  sentence  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  words. 

On  February  26th,  of  next  year,  the  Victor 

Hugo  Museum  in  Paris  will  be  opened.  A  Vic- 
tor Hugo  Monument  is  to  be'  unveiled  and  the 
theaters  promise  Victor  Hugo  revivals. 

Carmen  Sylvia,  the  Queen  of  Roumania, 

and  author  of  several  stories,  does  her  literary 
work  between  five  and  eight  o'clock  of  the 
morning. 

^The  Cornhill  Magazine  quotes  Mrs.  Broad- 
foot,  who  was  Carlyle's  housemaid,  in  reference 
to  the  author's  temper: 

I  could  have  lived  with  him  all  my  days,  and  it 
always  makes  me  angry  when  I  read,  as  I  some- 
times do.  that  he  was  "bad  tempered,"  and  "gey 
ill  to  firet  on  with."  He  was  the  very  reverse  in 
my  opinion.  I  never  would  have  left  hira  when  I 
did  had  I  not  been  going  to  get  married. 

-Leon  Tolstoi,  son  of  the  great  writer  of  the 


same  name,  is  finding  fault  that  publishers  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  are  foisting  his  books 
upon  the  public  as  those  of  his  'father.  The 
young  gentleman  seems  to  be  lacking  in  a  sense 
of  humor  and  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  financial 
enterprise. 

Clara  Morris,  the  actress  and  the  author 

of  Life  on  the  Stage,  is  to  take  the  lecture  plat- 
form. 


For  a  quill  pen  of  Dickens  a  London  book- 
seller asks  seventy-eight  dollars.  A  paper  knife 
may  be  had  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of 
ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Henry  James  has  completed  a  new  novel. 

Its  title  is  The  Beldonald  Holbein. 

Charles  Felton  Pidgin  has  asked  all  who 

hold  Aaron  Burr  dear  to  send  him  their  names. 
Mr.  Pidgin's  reasons  are  given  as  follows: 

As  I  wish  to  learn  the  truth  and  desire  both  sides 
of  the  case  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  readers  who  think  that  Burr 
murdered  Hamilton,  that  he  conceived  and  almost 
carried  out  a  traitorous  conspiracy,  that  he  was 
the  most  unprincipled  politician  and  the  greatest 
social  profiiRate  of  his  time. 

^The  Princess  Beatrice  is  writing  a  book  to 

be  called  Recollections  of  My  Glorious  Mother. 
The  Princess  has  material  enough  at  hand  to 
create  a  work  which  should  be  interesting  to 
thousands. 

'Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  preface  to  a  new 

edition  of  Cashel  Byron's  Profession,  quotes  part 
of  a  letter  of  analysis  upon  the  book  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.    Here  is  the  formula : 

Charles  Reade  i     part. 

Henry  James   or  some  kindred  author, 

badly  assimilated   i     part. 

Disraeli  (perhans  unconscious) ^  part. 

Struggling,  overlaid,  original  talent impart. 

Blooming  gaseous  folly  i     part. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  goes  on  to  give  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  book: 

My  friend,  Mr.  William  Archer,  reviewed  it 
prominently;  the  Saturday  Review,  always  suscep- 
tible in  those  days  to  the  arts  of  self-defense,  unex- 
pectedly declared  it  the  novel  of  the  age;  Mr.  W. 
E.  Henley  wanted  to  have  it  dramatized;  the  other 
papers  hastily  searched  their  waste-paper  baskets 
for  it  and  reviewed  it,  mostly  rather  disappointedly; 
and  the  public  preserved  its  composure  and  did  not 
seem  to  care. 

This  is  all  very  clever,  very  brilliant,  very 
typical  of  Shaw.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  ability  will  not  do  the  best  that 
is  in  him  but  instead  will  stoop  to  buffoonery  and 
superficialities.  That  he  has  a  deeper  and  a  truer 
side  was  seen  in  his  play  Candida.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  return  to  that  type  of  work 
some  day. 

^J.  M.  Barrie's  new  play.  Quality  Street, 

has  been  produced  by  Miss  Maude  Adams  and 
has  proven  a  success. 

^The   report  that   Mrs.    Comwallis-West's 

Anglo-Saxon  Review  was  to  come  to  an  end 
seems  to  have  been  unfounded.  The  number  due 
the  first  of  the  year  is  all  but  ready  for  the  press. 

Gabrielle  D'Annunzio  is  getting  involved 

in  duels  over  his  recent  tragedy,  Francesca  da 
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Rimini.  His  opponents  are  naturally  his  critics. 
A  certain  amount  of  dueling  skill  seems  to  be 
advisable  for  the  author  in  the  Latin  countries. 

The    bibliography    on    Dante's    works    is 

larger  than  that  on  any  other  book  except  the 
Bible.  This  is  a  tribute  to  scholarship  as  much 
as  to  the  great  Italian. 

Atnagagdlintit  is  the  name  of  a  Greenland 

paper.  Lars  Moller  edits  it,  prints  it,  binds  it, 
and  distributes  it. 

^The  proposed  monument  to  Verlaine,  which 

was  to  have  been  erected  in  Paris,  has  been 
abandoned  because  of  lack  of  funds.  It  took  Ger- 
many many  years  to  recognize  the  greatness  of 
Heine  and  then  she  did  it  grudgingly.  The  two 
cases  are  not  quite  parallel,  but  Verlaine  was  cer- 
tainly a  real  poet  and  one  worthy  of  honor. 

^A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Thomas 

Kyd  is  in  preparation.  To  many  this  sentence 
may  convey  nothing.  But  by  the  great  mass  of 
Shakespearean  students  it  will  be  hailed  with  de- 
light. The  influence  of  Kyd  upon  Shakespeare 
was  a  strong  one,  and  the  first  version  of  Hamlet 
was  said  to  be  his.  He  was  a  gloomy  sort  of 
writer,  with  a  good  deal  of  force  and  little  taste. 
His  plays  are  heaped  with  the  disagreeable  and 
distasteful.  Nevertheless  there  are  in  his  writ- 
ings elements  which  later,  when  refined  and  re- 
polished,  made  up  into  Othello  and  Lear. 

Mrs.  Mary  St.  Seger  Harrison,  author  of 

Sir  Richard  Calmady,  is  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Kingsley. 

Donald  MacDonald's  book,  God  Save  The 

King,  is  to  be  dramatized  for  Miss  Julia  Marlowe. 

At  a  church  congress  recently  held  in  Lon- 
don, the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  declared  that  Kipling 
had  maligned  Anglo-Indian  society.  The  Bishop 
of  London  defended  the  author  and  recited  with 
emotion  some  of  his  poems.  Kipling  always  has 
troubled  the  religious  mind. 

Mark  Twain  said  some  years  ago  that  he 

was  writing  a  biography  which  was  not  to  be 
read  until  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  This 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris  possesses  several  interesting  sealed  writ- 
ings. There  are  De  Musset's  letters,  which  were 
written  to  a  young  lady  and  which  are  to  be 
opened  in  nine  years.  There  is  the  corre- 
spondences of  Renan  and  Thiers,  the  former  to 
be  read  in  1920,  the  latter  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  the  lady  presenting  these  treasures  to  the 
library.  Beside  these  there  are  unpublished  let- 
ters of  monarchs,  men  of  letters,  politicians. 
Frenchmen  have  ever  loved  mystery  and  sensa- 
tion. 

^Hall  Caine  and  Signor    Ugo  Ogetti  are 

having  a  wordy  war  over  The  Eternal  City. 


^Mr.  F.  Wells  has  become  a  book  collector. 

Here  are  two  of  his  treasures : 

My  Last  Visit  to  America,  by  Henry  James. 
Translated  into  English  by  Brander  Matthews  and 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  author  of  Peck's  Bad  Eng- 
lish. 

Scotch  Notes,  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Indiana  Notes,  by  Booth  Tarkington.  Pink  Pa- 
per Edition. 

I  and  the  Empire,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  poet 
laureate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  from  1904  to 
i934»  author  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes 
of  pamphlets,  treatises  on  military  tactics,  street- 
car advertisements,  and  doggerel.  Is  mentioned  in 
his  own  time  as  having  written  tales  of  adventure, 
most  of  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Irish  invasion 
of  1937.  Two  copies  of  the  Jungle  Book  remain, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roosevelt  Menagerie 
Library  in  New  York.  This  copy  is  of  the  famous 
Elephant's  Head  Edition  of  1913.    Uncut. 

Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  (or  whatever 

may  be  his  name  now)  has  been  furnishing  the 
newspapers  with  a  great  deal  of  fun.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  Sun,  is  illustrative: 

Literary  News  of  a  Week  (as  some  authors 
would  have  it). 

Monday — Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  the  well- 
known  author-illustrator  of  animal  books  (and  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Seton-Thompson),  has  changed  his 
name  to  Ernest  Thompson-Seton. 

Tuesday — Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  whose 
books  upon  wild  animals  have  won  him  such  world- 
wide celebrity  (and  husband  of  Mrs.  Thompson 
Scton),  has  dropped  the  hyphen  from  his  name. 

Wednesday — Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Scton  (with- 
out the  hyphen),  husband  of  Mrs.  Thompson  Seton 
(also  without  the  hyphen),  and  author  and  illus- 
trator of  the  famous  wild  animal  books,  is  thinking 
of  resuming  his  hyphen. 

Thursday — Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  (hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Thompson  Seton).  the  author,  illus- 
trator and  lecturer  upon  wild  animals,  has  decided 
to  resume  his  hyphen. 

Friday — Mr.  Ernest  Thompson-Scton  (once  more 
with  a  hyphen,  husband  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson- 
Seton  (also  once  more  with  a  hyphen),  the  cele- 
brated author-artist  and  lecturer,  who  has  made 
his  wild  animals  almost  tame  to  so  many  persons, 
is  contemplating  changing  his  name.  According  to 
the  latest  reading  the  author's  name  will  be  Thomp- 
son Seton  Ernest.  Mr.  Ernest  says  that  he  is 
changing  his  name  in  this  way  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  common  herd.  Surnames  as  surnames 
are  the  property  of  too  many  ordinary  persons 
who  do  not  write  animal  books.  Mr.  Ernest,  de- 
siring: to  be  distinguished  for  something,  prefers  to 
use  his  Christian  name  as  his  surname  and  his  sur- 
name for  his  Christian  name. 

Saturday— EXTRA!  EXTRA!— Mr.  Thompson 
Seton  Ernest  (husband  of  Mrs.  Thompson  Seton 
Ernest),  author  of  the  justly  famed  animal  books, 
has  decided  to  change  his  name  to  Seton-Thomp- 
son-Ernest — all  with  hyphens.  "Thompson,"  says 
the  celebrated  author,  "is  too  common  a  first  name 
for  so  uncommon " 

-Jules  Verne  has  become  blind.    The  news 


comes  not  without  a  pang.    It  is  a  pity  that  he 
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whose  mental  vision  has  pierced  so  far  must  be 
stricken  by  such  a  physical  weakness. 

Original  editions  of  Blake's  Songs  of  In- 
nocence and  Songs  of  Experience,  sold  the  other 
day  in  London  for  £700.  The  books  are  of  course 
very  rare  and  are  as  valuable  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  as  from  a  literary  one, 

Dr.   George    Brandes,    the   great    Danish 

critic,  has  issued  his  first  volume  on  The  Main 
Currents  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  The 
book,  entitled  The  Emigrant  Literature,  deals 
mainly  with  what  might  be  called  the  school  of 
Rousseau.  Dr.  Brandes  writes  always  with  dis- 
crimination, thought  fulness  and  enthusiasm.  His 
Shakespeare  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the 
keenest  of  living  critics,  and  the  most  delightful. 

^The     dramatization      of     Miss      Bertha 

Runkle's  Helmet  of  Navarre  has  been  produced. 
The  work  of  turning  the  novel  into  a  play  was 
done  by  Miss  Runkle  and  Mr.  Marston.  Judging 
by  Washington  reports  it  has  proven  a  success. 

M.  Antoine,  proprietor  of  Theatre  Antoine 

in  Paris,  has  come  into  a  great  deal- of  prominence 
lately.  A  man  almost  risen  from  the  gutter,  he 
has  been  supplying  plays  whose  keynote  is  the 
artistic.  It  is  due  to  him  that  foreign  dramatists 
have  been  introduced  upon  the  French  stage. 
Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  and  just  recently 
Suderman,  have  been  brought  before  the  Parisian 
public.  The  odds  were  heavy  against  him  but 
he  has^won  out. 

'The  breach  of  friendship  between  Ibsen 

and  Bjornsen  has  been  patched  up.  This  is 
doubtless  due  in  some  part  to  the  declining 
health  and  serious  illness  of  Ibsen.  But  it  is  due 
just  as  much  to  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
two  great  Norwegians  have  intermarried,  and 
they  are  each  grandfather  of  the  same  child. 

Mr.  Henry  James  was  born  in  New  York, 

April  15,  1843.  His  father  was  a  theologian  of 
more  than  ordinary  note,  author  of  several  theo- 
logical works  of  the  Swedenborgian  faith. 
Though  born  in  America,  Mr.  James  received 
much  of  his  education  in  Europe,  and  has  lived 
mainly  abroad  for  many  years.  After  studying 
two  years  at  the  Harvard  law  school  he  decided 
to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  magazines  and  periodicals, 
his  writings  including  short  stories,  novels,  and 
critical  and  miscellaneous  essays.  Among  his 
words  of  fiction  are:  Watch  and  Ward  (1871), 
Roderick  Hudson  (1875),  The  American  (1877), 
Daisy  Miller,  and  An  International  Episode 
(1878),  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty  (1880),  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  and  The  Bostonians  (1881), 
Princess  Cassamassima  (1886),  The  Tragic  Muse 
(1890),  The  Lesson  of  the  Master    and  Other 


Stories  (1892),  The  Real  Thing,  and  Other  Tales 
(1893),  In  the  Cage,  and  The  Two  Magics 
(1898),  The  Awkward  Age  (1899),  and  The 
Sacred  Fount  (1901).  His  essays  include:  Trans- 
atlantic Sketches  (1875),  French  Poets  and 
Novelists  (1878),  Hawthorne  (1880),  Portraits 
of  Places  (1884)  and  Partial  Portraits  (1888). 

A  report  from  Paris  announces  that  M. 

Rostand's  speech  before  the  French  Academy  will 
be  delivered  in  verse.  The  French  comment  is 
not  especially  favorable. 

-The  celebration  in  Germany  oi  the  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  Wilhelm  Raabe  brought  out  the 
fact  how  little  real  merit  stands  for.  For  forty 
years  Raabe  has  been  writing  novels,  short  stories 
and  poems.  In  his  own  country  he  is  ranked 
with  the  names  of  its  greatest  writers.  The 
Prussian  Government  has  had  an  edition  of  his 
works  placed  in  all  public  schools.  Yet  this 
author  is  scarcely  more  than  a  name  here,  and 
only  the  scholarly  could  give  the  titles  of  more 
than  two  of  his  books.  It  looks  like  the  old 
problem  of  the  "successful  novel"  and  the  "lit- 
erary novel." 

Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  been  having  a  lot 

of  trouble.  She  has  a  suit  for  libel  against  The 
Topical  Times  of  London  and  has  been  writing 
to  the  Chronicle  letters  of  protest  and  justifica- 
tion. The  lady  seems  to  have  a  deal  of  trouble 
and  of — advertising. 

Mr.  Pinero's  new  play  Iris  is  on  the  lines 

of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  The  Notor- 
ious Mrs.  Ebbsmith.  In  it  he  again  has  a  slap  at 
the  romantic  and  the  sentimental.  It  is  remark- 
able how  few  "love  scenes"  there  are  in  Pinero's 
later  work. 

Graham  Balfour's  life  of  his  cousin,  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson,  offers  little  that  is  new  and 
much  that  is  enjoyable.  The  facts  of  Steven- 
son's life  have  been  done  ample  justice  by 
Sydney  Colvin  and  a  dozen  others.  Neverthe- 
less Mr.  Balfour's  book  possesses  charm  and 
freshness. 

Some  of  the  scenes  of  Miss  Beatrice  Har- 

raden's  new  novel  will  be  laid  in  Norway,  where 
she  has  been  spending  several  months. 

A  twenty  volume  edition  of  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson's works  has  recently  come  from  press. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Richardson  did  not 
begin  to  write  until  after  he  was  fifty,  and  yet  his 
writings  cover  twenty  volumes.  No  man  ever 
had  a  greater  vogue  than  he.  France,  Germany, 
and  England  united  to  do  him  homage.  Nor  was 
his  popularity  only  among  the  middle  class  but  it 
extended  to  such  great  authors  as  Dederot, 
Rousseau,  Goethe.  Clarissa  Harlowe  might  be 
termed  the  most  popular  bo6k  ever  written. 
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We  cannot  swear  heart  and 
hand  that  we  join  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison  in  esteeming  Maurice  Hewlett 
the  sole,  the  sui-generic  living  master  of  fiction, 
whose  lonely  figure  stands  on  the  mountain-tops 
apart.  The  Forest  Lovers  was  well-nigh  perfect 
in  its  way, -but  most  of  us  read  the  Richard,  or 
wearily  tried  to  read  it,  with  a  profound  Alas  I — 
half-suspecting  inexcusable  narrowness  of  our 
own  powers  of  appreciation,  more  than  half  out- 
raged by  the  violence  of  the  author's  imposition 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Hewlett  loves  a  good  story,^  and  when  he 
finds,  or,  in  defauh  of  finding,  has  invented  one, 
he  fashions  its  telling  so  artfully  that  he  tickles 
the  most  exquisite  sources  of  delight.  We  speak 
of  structural  beauty,  or  sequential  happiness, 
of  larger  unities.  The  head  and  front  of  his 
offending  is  his  yielding  himself  victim  to  a 
style  which,  once  the  chaste  handmaid  of  a 
happy  purpose,  has  decked  itself  with  insolent 
and  meretricious  gauds,  flaunting  scandal  in 
the  face  of  that  hope  for  sane  and  proportioned 
beauty  which  a  while  ago  looked  toward  this 
same  Maurice  Hewlett.  H  all  this  violence  be 
spontaneous,  it  is  a  mere  weakness;  if  preciose, 
why,  the  man  is  guilty  of  the  worst  of  crimes — 
an  erring  taste.  Spite  of  exftremc  archaisms 
(which  must  n'eeds  elbow  the  most  modem 
realism),  and  of  a  vulgarity  conceived  as  the  sign 
and  seal  of  the  mediaeval  temperament,  we  have 
here  no  illusion ;  coarseness  does  not  put  back  the 
clock. 

One  speaks  as  forcibly  as  one  may  of  the 
single  fault  which  is  a  vexation  and  a  shame  in 
work  so  fine,  so  vigorous,  so  otherwise  mag- 
nificently worthy  of  unstinted  praise. 

It  is  a  curiosity  to  find  turning  up  in  one  of 
these  tales  the  old  incident  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sex  of  a  maiden  disguised  as  a  boy  by  the  device 
of  throwing  an  apple  into  her  lap;  the  conceit 
has  come  down  from  the  times  of  Gesta  Roman- 
orum  to  those  of  Charles  Read  and  Mark  Twain. 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio's  recent 
play,  Gioconda,*  throws  no  new 
light  upon  that  author's  style  or  writings.  It  is 
distinctly  in  the  line  of  his  previous  work,  not 
quite  so  intense  and  vulgar,  but  just  as  harsh 
and  unpleasant.  The  weak-minded  sculptor  whose 


An  tttUlan  Drama 


^New  Canterbury  Tales.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

^Gioconda.  By  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  Trans- 
lated by  Arthur  Symons.  R.  H.  Russell,  New 
York. 


petty  soul  is  torn  by  a  "pure  love"  for  his  wife 
and  the  love  of  the  artist  in  him  for  his  model  is 
a  character  which  is  at  bottom  one  of  sensual- 
ity. Moreover  the  sacrifice  of  the  wife,  who 
loses  her  hands  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  statue 
of  her  husband,  is  far  from  necessary.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  drama  has  strong 
scenes  of  good  acting  quality.  It  also  possesses  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  and  gruesome  charm,  both  of 
which  are  typical  of  D' Annunzio.  But  it  is  hardly 
a  book  conducive  to  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Booita  by  Archdeacon  Colinion  Fights  and  Fighters,^ 
Brady  [^  a  series  of  representative  in- 

cidents which  illustrate  the  struggles  that  have 
made  American  history  and  the  valor  of  those 
who  took  part  in  those  struggles.  We  are  carried 
along  with  ever-increasing  interest  from  the  days 
of  De  Soto  to  the  death  of  Wolfe  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  Although  not  "history,"  in  the 
sense  of  a  continuous  record  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  nation,  every  incident  dealt  with  is  historical 
and  is  treated  historically;  so  that;  apart  from  its 
absorbing  story  and  wealth  of  picturesque  de- 
scription, the  volume  has  a  distinctive  value  as  a 
history  of  the  phase  with  which  it  deals. 

In  When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's  Afield,^  Mr. 
Brady  has  given  us  a  pleasant,  thrilling  narrative 
in  which  he  has  used  his  remarkable  powers  of 
description  to  frame  a  setting  for  a  pretty  love 
story.  Patriotism  is  the  keynote  of  the  volume, 
and  in  reading  it  one  cannot  fail  to  feel  how  ter- 
rible must  have  been  the  struggle  between  love 
of  country  and  love  of  kindred  in  Revolutionary 
times.  The  denouement  may  be  somewhat  too 
melodramatic,  but  it  is  none  the  less  enjoyable. 
Mr.  Brady  has  a  pleasant  way  of  placing  an  his- 
torical background  behind  his  actors. 

,^  ^ ,   ,  The  historical  romance  and 

Booka  OH  the  Orient  .  ,.  it. 

the  problem  novel  have 
seemingly  usurped  the  whole  field  of  fiction.  A 
little  of  this  is  enjoyable.  Much  is  endurable. 
But  a  very  great  deal  nauseates  the  brain.  For 
those  whose  minds  have  grown  weary  with  the 
concoctions  of  weak-tea  history  and  factitious 
social  questions,  there  is  a  delightful  panacea'  in 
Onoto  Watanna's  Japanese  story.    Its  heroine. 


» Colonial  Fights  and  Fighters.  By  Cyrus  T. 
Brady.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.20. 

2When  Blades  Arc  Out  and  Love's  Afield.  By 
Cyrus  T.  Brady.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 

»A  Japanese  Nightingale.  By  Onoto  Watanna, 
Illustrated  by  Genjiro  Ycto.  Harper  &  Bros^ 
New  York. 
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Yuki,  or  to  translate,  Snowflake,  belongs  to  the 
gallery  of  portraits  which  already  contains  Mme. 
Butterfly  and  Mme.  Chrysantheme.  The  two  lat- 
ter might  be  called  companion  pictures,  framed 
in  oval,  the  one  in  gold,  the  other  in  ebony.  The 
portrait  of  Mme.  Snowflake  is,  however,  done 
with  a  heavier  brush  and  higher  colors.  In  some 
ways  it  is  a  sequel  to  the  other  two.  It  handles 
the  same  theme — ^Japanese  marriages.  But  the 
heroine,  instead  of  being  a  full-blooded  Japanese, 
is  the  offspring  of  such  a  marriage  as  that  shown 
in  Mme.  Butterfly.  Thus  the  question  has  been 
carried  one  step  farther. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  lacks  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Long,  and  M.  Loti.  Nor  is  her 
story  quite  as  fascinating  as  that  of  Mr.  Long, 
though  it  is  more  pleasant  than  that  of  M.  Loti. 
Nevertheless  it  is  full  of  poetry  and  a  charm 
which  at  times  approaches  fascination. 

Under  it  all  there  runs  a  thread  of  tragedy  that 
holds  the  weave  of  the  plot.  It  is  a  book  one 
would  care  to  give  to  a  friend  or  to  have  upon 
one's  own  table. 

Of  a  slightly  different  "genre"  is  Lafcadio 
Ream's  A  Japanese  Miscellany.^  The  appeal  in 
this  book  is  not  dependent  upon  any  one  char- 
acter or  theme.  Instead  it  offers  a  series  of 
pastels  that  portray  the  whole  Japannese  life.  A 
good  deal  of  scholarship  has  gone  into  its  com- 
position, and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the 
book  is  the  way  in  which  this  scholarship  is  kept 
in  the  background.  Mr.  Ream  is  a  student  who 
has  the  gift  of  writing  like  a  novelist.  As  a  re- 
sult he  has  produced  a  collection  of  tales  and 
sketches  that  are  as  interesting  to  the  ignorant  as 
to  the  well  informed.  For  beauty  that  is  a  bit 
gruesome  nothing  outside  of  Poe  could  be  better 
than  the  opening  stories  taken  from  Japanese 
folk  lore.  They  possess  a  wonderful  simplicity 
and  strong  interest.  One  tale,  "The  Case  of 
O-Dai"  should  be  read  by  every  missionary:  its 
sad  charm  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  ordinary 
reader.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  book 
that  does  not  please  or  interest. 

While  Japan  is  thus  bathed  in  a  glamour  of 
romance,  China,  its  next  door  neighbor,  seems  to 
have  almost  none.  Whatever  it  may  have  pos- 
sessed it  has  lost,  thanks  to  the  recent  Boxer  up- 
rising. It  is  to-day  a  clime  of  stern,  awful  reality. 
There  has  been  too  much  foreign  blood  spilled 
through  treachery  before  the  walls  of  Pekin  to 
allow  it  to  be  anything  but  a  distasteful  subject 
to  writer  and  to  reader.  The  writings  upon  it 
are  heavy  in  nature  and  weighty  in  import 


There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  underestimate 
the  Chinese.  To  most  foreigners  China  is  a 
country  where  chauvinism  is  carried  to  the  Nth 
degree  and  where  life  has  become  a  state  of  in- 
tellectual coma.  China  has  a  great  civilization 
behind  her  and  a  greater  one  before  her.  She  is 
chauvinistic  and  so  she  must  learn  her  lessons 
by  the  bastinado  instead  of  by  the  written  word. 
She  is  learning  it.  Japan  taught  her  much.  She 
has  recently  learned  more  from  the  "Allied 
Forces."  But  it  is  wrong  to  call  her  "heathen," 
a  word  which  as  Ruxley  said  a  few  years  ago, 
means  one  who  does  not  believe  as  the  speaker. 

The  condition  of  China  is  well  stated  in  W.  A. 
P.  Martin's*  book.    Mr  Martin  says : 

The  Chinese  have  not  been  stationary,  as  gen- 
erally supposed,  through  the  long  past  of  their 
national  life.  The  national  mind  has  advanced 
from  age  to  age  with  a  stately  march;  not,  indeed, 
always  in  a  direct  course,  but  at  each  of  its  great 
epochs,  recording  ...  a  decided  gain;  like  the 
dawn  of  an  arctic  morning,  in  which  the  first  blush 
of  an  eastern  sky  disappears  for  many  hours,  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  brighter  glow,  growing 
brighter  yet  after  each  interval  of  darkness  as  the 
time  of  sunrise  approaches. 

A  perusal  of  this  book  shows  what  a  great  in- 
tellectual force  China  has  behind  her.  Rer  litera- 
ture, her  science,  her  philosophy,  are  seen  in  here 
in  far  from  "heathen"  colors.  The  book  shows 
clearly  the  far-sightedness  of  him  who  recently 
donated  to  Columbia  University  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  found  a  chair  of  Chinese. 
^  i    ^     ^  ^,  i^  ^    Mr.  Crawford  has  written  a 

Harion  Crawford'9  Latest  ,  <  rr^ 

good  many  novels.  There 
is  to-day  scarcely  a  more  prolific  writer.  Some 
of  bis  work  shows  the  effect  of  this  immense 
productivity.  None  is  without  interest  and  char- 
acter. His  most  recent  book*  is  the  story  of  a 
romance,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are 
Marietta,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  glass  maker, 
and  Torsi,  an  apprentice  to  the  same  person.  The 
workmanship  throughout  the  book  is  delightful. 
The  tale  is  told  with  simplicity,  directness,  and 
skill.  It  is  full  of  interest  and  color.  Not  since 
Mr.  Isaacs  has  Mr.  Crawford  produced  so  en- 
joyable and  meritorious  a  book. 
Certata  More /notable  In    Circumstance,"    by    Dr. 

Moveie  s.  Weir  Mitchell,  we  have  a 

society  tale  of  the  present  day.  It  is  essentially 
a  tale  of  mystery,  for  at  no  point  can  the  reader 
see  ahead.    The  characters  are  admirably  drawn. 


*A  Japanese   Miscellany.     By   Lafcadio   Hearn. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 


iThc  Lore  of  Cathay:  or.  The  Intellect  of  China. 
By  W.  A.  P.  Martin.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York. 

^Marietta:  A  Maid  of  Venice.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.     The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York. 

"Circumstance.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  The  Cen- 
tury Co..  New  York.    $1.50. 
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with  a  power  of  analysis  and  observation,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  we  feel  that  we  have  seen 
and  known  them;  but  when  all  the  threads  have 
been  gathered  together  and  the  final  crisis  comes, 
we  lay  down  the  book  with  a  sigh,  not  of  relief, 
but  sympathy,  and  say,  in  almost  the  last  words 
of  the  volume,  "Can  nothing  be  done  to  rescue 
the  poor  girl"  who  is  one  of  the  chief  personages  ? 
We  ask  whether  evil  is  always  to  triumph,  and 
feel  that  in  Dr.  Mitchell's  book  there  are  ethical 
questions,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  story  of  life 
of  to-day. 

Mr.  I.  K.  Friedman  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
recent  great  interest  in  labor  matters  to  write  a 
book.^  Its  hero  is  a  young  college  man  who 
throws  aside  a  theological  career  to  take  a  place 
in  a  steel  mill  in  order  to  reconcile  the  breach 
between  the  two  great  forces.  He  goes  through 
strikes,  contentions,  and  anarchy.  In  the  end  he 
is  just  where  he  was  at  the  beginning.  He  has 
failed.  The  book  offers  some  striking  pictures  of 
factory  and  slum  life  and  gives  some  little  view 
of  the  anarchist. 

Those  who  solve  the  riddle  of  Wall  Street  re- 
ceive rich  reward.  Those  who  fail  to  solve  it  re- 
ceive destruction.  Mr.  Lefevre  does  not  offer  the 
solution  to  this  riddle  in  his  book^  but  he  gives 
a  word  of  warning  to  the  foolish.  The  tragedy 
and  the  pathos,  the  excitement  and  spirit  of  the 
exchange  are  forcibly  shown.  The  stories  are 
worth  reading  for  their  own  interest  and  more 
for  the  insight  that  they  give  to  the  speculator's 
mind  and  the  speculator's  vocation. 

Robert  Barr's  new  novel.  The  Victors,*  is 
really  a  combination  of  two  novels.  The  one 
has  to  do  with  a  Patrick  Maguire  whp  from 
a  poor  pedlar  works  himself  up  to  be  "boss  of 
New  York."  The  other  deals  with  the  adven- 
tures of  two  young  men  in  the  field  of  business. 
There  is  almost  no  connection,  factitious  or 
logical,  between  the  two  stories.  The  book 
aims  to  give  a  picture  of  the  civic  condition  of 
New  York  to-day.  Tammany  plays  a  large  part 
in  it  and  the  corruption  of  the  police  is  shown 
up  in  glaring  colors.  Incidentally  the  questions 
of  Christian  Science  and  business  speculations 
are  touched  upon.  In  some  details  of  accuracy 
the  book  is  probably  open  to  criticism ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  proves  good  and  enjoyable  reading. 

After  having  met  the  innumerable  modern 
novel   heroines — the   clever   ones,   the   beautiful 

iBy  Bread  Alone.  By  I.  K.  Friedman.  Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

2Wall  Street  Stories.  By  Edwin  Lefevre.  Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.    New  York.    $1.25. 

•The  Victors:  A  Romance  of  Yesterday  Morn- 
ine  and  This  Afternoon.  By  Robert  Barr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 


ones,  the  earnest  ones,  the  talented  ones — ^it  is 
with  relief  that  one  comes  across  Miss  Fox- 
Seton,  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  new  book.* 
She  has  none  of  the  pet  tricks  of  her  sisters.  She 
is  not  petite  nor  coquettish  nor  helpless.  She  is 
not  even  beautiful,  and  neither  paints,  sings  nor 
plays  the  piano.  She  is  simply  a  healthy,  restful 
sort  of  creature,  as  rare  and  delightful  a  person 
in  real  life  as  she  is  in  fiction.  In  the  surround- 
ings in  which  Mrs.  Burnett  has  placed  her  she 
serves  admirably  to  show  several  characters  of 
the  type  oftener  met  in  novels.  She  further 
serves  as  the  weave  to  a  very  delightful  little  tale. 
An<^kerear^,n  story  ^he  publication  of  garden 
stories  IS  earned  on  with  un- 
flagging zest  on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  The 
newest  arrival^  has  gone  its  predecessors  one 
better  and  has  taken  a  double  claim  for 
popularity — it  is  not  only  a  garden  story  but  it  is 
anonymous.  The  Garden  of  A  Commuter's  Wife 
is  not  especially  original  in  character  of  treatment 
nor  in  theme.  Yet  for  those  who  have  not  had  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  it  will  be  found  pleas- 
ant reading.  It  has  several  interesting  and  de- 
lightful characters  and  shows  a  sunny  humor  and 
appreciation. 

Of  Yarim  8orU  ^^^^  ?^  ^^^  Stzgt,^  by  Clara 

Morris,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  of  the  present  season,  although 
some  of  the  chapters  have  already  appeared 
in  magazine  form.  By  means  of  her  autobiog- 
raphy the  authoress,  as  skilful  with  her  pen 
as  she  was  artistic  on  the  boards,  has  described 
the  rise  of  a  ballet  girl  at  a  provincial  theater 
to  the  very  summit  of  her  profe$sion  in  the 
metropolis.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  story  is  the  native  simplicity  with 
which  she  takes  the  reader  into  her  confidence, 
and,  while  she  is  imbued  with  the  highest  en- 
thusiasm for  her  profession,  she  hesitates  not  to 
disclose  the  difficulties  that  surround  it.  Nothing 
but  the  most  indomitable  courage  could  have  en- 
abled her  to  overcome  those  difficulties,  although 
she  evidently  is  gifted  with  a  temperament  that 
cheerfully  bore  hardship  and  led  her  ever  to  look 
at  the  bright  side  of  things.  It  is  a  remarkable 
history,  and  one  which  has  a  value  far  beyond 
the  special  phase  of  life  with  which  it  deals.  Few, 
if  any,  lives  of  actors  and  actresses,  whether  auto- 


*The  Making  of  a  Marchioness.  By  Frances 
Hodjfson  Burnett.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York. 

"The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife.  Recorded 
bv  The  Gardener.  The  Macraillan  Company,  New 
York. 

8Life  on  the  Stage.  By  Clara  Morris.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.    $i.5a 
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biographical  or  not,  have  ever  been  more  inter- 
esting than  this. 

The  book  sparkles  with  animation  and  bright 
flashes  of  humor.  Throughout  it  there  is  a  keen 
appreciation  of  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  highest  forms  and  requirements  of 
histrionic  art— qualities  which  enabled  the  au- 
thoress, not  merely  to  insure  her  own  success, 
but  to  form  correct  judgments  of  those  of  her 
profession  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  con- 
tact. Criticism  abounds,  but  where  it  is  favor- 
able it  is  based  not  on  friendship  but  justice; 
while  kindness  of  heart  tempers  any  that  is  ad- 
verse. There  are  many  good  stories  and  some 
that  are  full  of  pathos  and  S3rmpathy;  and  the 
reminiscences  one  constantly  comes  across  are 
very  valuable.  The  volume  is  one  which,  when 
taken  in  hand,  will  not  be  laid  aside  until  the 
last  page  is  read. 

The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  fitting 
time  to  collect  information  as  to  the  work  of  the 
past  and  the  future  prospects  with  regard  to  the 
great  religions  which  are  recognized  as  exer- 
cising influence  over  important  sections  of  the 
human  race.  A  series  of  articles  having  this  in 
view,  therefore,  appeared  in  the  North  American 
Review  and  are  now  collected  in  permanent 
form.*  The  religions  dealt  with  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Mohammed- 
anism, Brahminism,  Zorastrianism,  Sikhism,  and 
Babism.  These  are  treated  of  by  scholars  who 
are  recognized  as  authorities  on  the  respective 
subjects,  and  who  are  competent  to  tell  us  the 
present  position,  the  aims  and  expectations  of 
those  faiths  of  which  they  have  made  special 
study.  To  those  already  mentioned  are  added 
Judaism  of  the  present  day,  Christianity  in  gen- 
eral, Catholic  Christianity,  and  Positivism.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  those  who  write  on 
these  are  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  the  most 
authoritative  students,  but  prominent  professors 
of  the  form  of  faith  in  question.  They  are,  how- 
ever, persons  of  such  wide  experience  and  such 
soundness  of  judgment  that  their  utterances  will 
have  more  than  ordinary  weight. 

Dr.  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon  has  done  useful 
service  to  those  not  familiar  with  Greek,  by  giv- 
ing a  translation  of  the  Dialogues  and  Stories  of 
Lucian  of  Samosata.*  He  has  wisely  followed  the 
plan  of  using  familiar  and  colloquial  language  as 
best  representing  the  unaffected,  although  strictly 
"elegant"  Greek  of  Lucian.  It  is  possible  with 
the  aid  of  this  translatibn  to  enjoy  the  common- 


sense  humor  of  one  who,  while  acceptable  neither 
to  Pagan  nor  Christian,  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  truth.  There  is  also  an  excellent  introduction 
on  Lucian  himself. 

The  name  of  Madame  Marchesi  is  well  known 
to  students  of  vocal  music  as  that  of  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic,  sound,  and  successful  teachers 
of  tihe  day.  In  Ten  Singing  Lessons*  she  gives 
us  an  insight  into  her  method,  but  the  title  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  We  do  not  find  ex- 
ercises of  scales,  intervals,  and  the  like,  but  a 
pleasant  series  of  what  may  be  called  "letters 
to  the  reader,"  full  of  excellent  advice,  criticism 
and  anecdote,  and  giving  specimens  of  her  talks 
with  her  pupils.  The  book  is  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  contemplates  pursuing  musical 
studies  in  Paris,  and  should  certainly  be  read  by 
all  who  propose  to  present  themselves  before  the 
kindly  veteran  teacher.  There  is  a  very  tender 
and  noble  preface  by  Madame  Melba,  one  of 
Madame  Marchesi's  most  distinguished  pupils, 
and  an  appreciative  introduction  by  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson, the  musical  critic. 

All  lovers  of  Nature  should  possess  Footing  It 
in  Franconia,^  by  Bradford  Torrey.  The  volume 
is  a  series  of  essays  describing,  in  a  way  that  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  Thoreau,  the  beauties  of 
the  landscape,  the  habits  of  birds  and  localities 
for  plants  in  that  paradise  of  New  Hampshire. 
Incidentally  one  comes  across  bits  of  philosophy, 
anecdotes,  and  flashes  of  humor,  which  add 
charm  to  the  book.  Few  books  could  so  well 
bring  into  the  closed  room,  with  its  winter  fire 
within  and  wintry  storm  without,  the  atmosphere 
of  spring  and  autumn  and  the  pleasures  of  a 
ramble  among  the  mountains,  by  the  lake-side 
and  along  hedgerows  and  field-paths. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  "Sick  Man," 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  anything  has 
been  better  said  concerning  him  than  what  we 
find  in  Constantinople,*  by  Dr.  Henry  Otis 
Dwight.  By  long  residence  in  the  city  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  its  population,  he  is 
fully  competent  to  treat  of  its  problems.  While 
he  primarily  views  the  Turkish  capital  from  the 
missionary  standpoint,  he  by  no  means  confines 
himself  to  this  line  of  thought,  but  with  great  lib- 
erality regards  the  Turk  from  the  side  of  human- 
ity. Constantinople,  as  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  was  a  world-center,  and  such  it  is 
now,  but  in  a  different  manner  and  degree.  What 


*Great  Religions  of  the  World.  Harper  &  Bros., 
Npw  York.    $2.00. 

*A  Second  Century  Satirist.  By  Winthrop  D. 
Sheldon.    Drcxcl  Biddle  Co..  Philadelphia. 


^Ten  Sinfl:ing  Lessons.  By  Madame  Marchesi. 
Haroer  &  Bros.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

^Footing  It  in  Franconia.  By  Bradford  Torrey. 
Honehton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.10. 

'Constanrtinople.  By  Henry  Otis  Dwight.  Flem- 
inir  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.    $1.25. 
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its  future  may  be,  not  even  the  wisest  diplomat 
.can  tell  us. 

The  Spanis-h  People^  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
historical  manuals  to  be  published  under  the  title, 
The  Greatest  Peoples  Series.  If  the  present 
volume  can  be  taken  as  the  type,  the  series  will 
afford  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
additions  yet  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  There  is  a  manifest  advantage 
in  taking  up  the  history  of  a  single  people  and 
following  it  out  as  a  whole,  without  any  of  the 
distractions  that  attend  what  is  usually  known  as 
Universal  History.  In  the  present  case,  Mr. 
Hume,  the  author,  from  the  nature  of  his  special 
studies,  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  sub- 
ject and  well  fitted  to  prepare  such  a  manual.  He 
begins  with  the  visit  of  the  Phenicians  to  Iberia 
in  the  eleventh  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  has  carefully  followed  the  fortunes  of  those 
who  inhabited  the  Iberian  peninsula  through 
Carthaginian,  Roman,  and  Moslem  domination, 
through  the  winning  of  freedom  from  the  Cres- 
cent, through  alternate  periods  of  union  and  dis- 


union, empire  and  decadence,  to  the  present  time. 
The  volume  is  an  intensely  interesting  one,  and 
in  one  particular  presents  a  new  feature :  At  the 
end  of  each  period  there  are  two  summaries,  one 
of  which  relates  the  internal  progress,  while  the 
other  tells  what  Spain  did  for  the  world.  The 
method  is  excellent  and  the  volume  one  of  great 
value. 

Mr.  Kipling  had  such  success  with  his  first 
Jungle  Book  that  he  wrote  a  second.  And  the 
strange  part  was  that  the  second  proved  as  popu- 
lar as  the  first.  Mr.  Seton-Thompson's  Lives  of 
the  Hunted^  is  virtually  a  continuation  of  Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known.  The  new  book  is 
fashioned  quite  on  the  plan  of  its  predecessor. 
The  same  rich  care  has  gone  into  it  both  on  its 
literary  and  its  mechanical  side. 

Those  who  found  pleasure  in  Mr.  Seton- 
Thompson's  former  stories  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  these. 

Following  is  a  list  of  books  received  at  this 
office  between  the  tenth  of  October  and  the  tenth 
of  November: 


iThe  Spanish  People.     By  M.  A.  S.  Hume.     D. 
Apoleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 


1  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    By  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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Adams,  Maude:  Acton  Davies:  N.  Y., 
Stokes   

Barrymorc,  Ethel:  In  Captain  Jinks:  Clyde 
Fitch:  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell  

Life  on  the  Stage:  Personal  Experiences  and 
Recollections:  Clara  Morris:  N.  Y.,  Mc- 
Clure,   Phillips  &  Co $1  50 

Lincoln's  First  Love:  Carrie  Douglas  Wright: 
Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  00 

Memories  of  a  Musical  Life:  William  Mason: 
N.  Y.,  Century  Co 2  00 

V.  R.  I.:  Queen  Victoria,  Her  Life  and  Em- 
pire: The  Marquis  of  Lome  (now  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll):  Illustrated: 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros 2  50 

Washington,  George:  Norman  Haogood: 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan  i  75 

Essays  and  Miscellany* 

Affirmative  Intellect,  The:  An  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Mission  of  the  American  Spirit: 
Charles  Ferguson:  N.  Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls.      90 

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring:  Cleveland 
Moffet:  N.  Y..  Century  Co i  80 

Culture  and  Restraint:  Hugh  Black:  N.  Y., 
Fleminj?  H.   Revell  Co I  50 

Fallen  God,  and  Other  Essays  in  Literature 
and  Art,  The:  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard: 
Phila..  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co 

Friendship:  San  Francisco,  D.  P.  Elder  and 
Morgan  Shepard   
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God's  Love  Letters:  Edward  S.  Peterson: 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Little  Print  Shop 

Heroines  of  Fiction:  W.  D.  Howells:  N.  Y., 
Harper   &   Bros $3  75 

Home  Thoughts:  N.  Y.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co..  i  50 

Into  the  Light:  Edward  Robeson  Taylor:  San 
Francisco,  Elder  and  Shepard 75 

Japanese  Miscellany,  A:  Lafcadio  Hearn: 
Bost..  Little,  Brown  &  Co 

Ten  Boys  from  Dickens:  Kate  Dickinson 
Sweetser:  Illustrated  by  George  Alfred 
Williams:  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell  

Children's  Health,  The:  Florence  Hull  Win- 
terburn :  N.  Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co i  25 

The  Little  Lady— Her  Book:  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine:  Phila.,  Henry  Altemus  Co i  00 

To  Girls:  A  Budget  of  Letters:  Heloise  Ed- 
wina  Hersey:  Bost.,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  i  00 

Une  Semaine  a  Paris:  With  a  Series  of  Illus- 
trated    Conversions:      Edwin     F.     Bacon: 
American  Book  Co 50 

Who's  Who  in  America?;  A  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Notable  Living  Men  and 
Women  of  the  United  States:  John  W. 
Leonard:  Chic,  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co 

Fiction. 

Alien,  The:  A  Story  of  the  Middle  Ages:  F.  F. 

Montresor:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  5© 

As  a  Falling  Star:  Eleanor  Gaylord  Phelps: 

Chic,  A.  C.  McClurj?  &  Co i  00 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ginger  Jar:  Ray  Clarke 

Rose:  Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co i  00 

Award  of  Justice,  The;  or,  Told  in  the  Rock- 
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ics.    A  Pen  Picture  of  the  West:  A.  May- 

nard  Barber:  Chic,  Rand.  McNally  &  Co.. 

Ballet  Dancer,  The:  and  On  Guard:  Matilde 

Serao:  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros $1  50 

Behold  the  Man:  A  Story  of  the  Passion  Play: 
Channing  Pollock:  Wash.,  Neale  Pub.  Co... 
Benefactress.  The:  By  the  Author  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden":  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan  Co I  SO 

Bv  Bread  Alone:  I.  K.  Friedman:  N.  Y.,  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co I  SO 

By  the  Waters  of  Sicily:  Norma  Lorimer: 
N.  Y.,  James  Pott  &  Co i  75 

Captain  Bluitt:  A  Tale  of  Old  Turley:  Charles 
Heber  Clark  (Max  Adeler):  Phila.,  Henry 
T.  Coates  &  Co 

Captain  of  the  Crew:  Ralph  H.  Barbour:  N. 
Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  20 

Calumet  "K":  Merwin- Webster:  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan  i  SO 

Cavalier.  The:  George  W.  Cable:  With  illus- 
trations by  Howard  Chandler  Christy: 
N.  Y..  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Cost  of  Food,  The:  A  Study  in  Dietaries: 
Ellen  H.  Richards:  N.  Y.,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons I  00 

Deborah:  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus:  James  M.  Ludlow:  N.  Y.,  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co i  50 

Destiny  of  Doris,  The:  A  Travel  Story  of 
Three  Continents:  Julius  Chambers:  Illus- 
trated: N.  Y.,  Continental  Pub.  Co i  SO 

Mark  Everard:  Knox  Magee:  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
Fenno   &   Co i  SO 

Fernlev  House:  Laura  E.  Richards:  Bost., 
Dana,  Estes  &  Co.  

For  Love  or  Crown:  A  Romance:  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont:  N.  Y.,  Frcd'k  Stokes  Co i  so 

Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife.  The:  Recorded 
by  Henry  Gardner:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co.. 

Gioconda:  Gabrielle  D'Annunzio:  Translated 
by  Arthur  Symons:  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell.. 

Gyges'  Ring:  A  Dramatic  Monologue:  Ru- 
pert Hughes:  N.  Y..  R.  H.  Russell 

Held  for  Orders:  Being  Stories  of  Railroad 
Life:  Frank  H.  Spearman:  N.  Y.,  McGure, 
Phillips  &  Co 

Her  Sixteenth  Year:  Helen  Dawes  Brown: 
Bost..  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co i  00 

House  Divided,  The:  H.  B.  Marriot  Watson: 
N.  Y..  Harper  &  Bros i  SO 

House  with  the  Green  Shutters,  The:  George 
Douglas:  N.  Y.,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co... 

In  Great  Waters:  Four  Stories:  Thomas  A. 
Janvier:  Illustrated:  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros,  i  25 

In  the  Days  of  Audubon:  A  Tale  of  the  "Pro- 
tectors of  Birds":  Hezekiah  Butterworth: 
Illustrated  by  B.  West  Clinedinst  and 
others:  N.  Y..  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  20 

In  Spite  of  All:  Edna  Lyall:  N.  Y.,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co i  SO 

Japanese  Nightingale,  A:  Onoto  Watanna: 
N.  Y..  Harper  &  Bros 2  00 

John  Forsyth's  Aunts:  Eliza  Orne  White;  N. 

Y.,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co i  SO 

King  Midas:  A  Romance:  Upton  Sinclair:  Il- 
lustrated  by    Charles    M.    Relyea:    N.    Y., 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Last  of  the  Knickerbockers,  The:  A  Comedy 


Romance:    Herman    Knickerbocker    Viel^: 

Chic,  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 

Let  Not  Man  Put  Asunder:  Basil  Kmg:  N. 

Y.,   Harper  &   Bros $1  50 

Lighthouse  Village,  A:  Louise  Lyndon  Sibley: 

Bost.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  25 

Lives  of  the  Hunted:  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 

son:  N.  Y.,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons i  75 

Love  Letters  of  an  Irishwoman,  The:  F.  C. 
Voorhies:  Bost.,  Mutual  Book  Co 30 

MacGregors.  The:  Marshall  Home:  Chic, 
Scroll  Pub.  Co 

March  of  the  White  Guard,  The:  Gilbert 
Parker:  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co 50 

Margot,  The  Court  Shoemaker's  Daughter: 
Millicent  E.  Mann:  Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co I  00 

Making  of  a  Marchioness,  The:  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett:  Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Wil- 
liams :  N.  Y.,  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Man  from  Glengarry,  The:  A  Tale  of  the  Ot- 
tawa: Ralph  Connor:  N.  Y.,  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co •..••  i  5o 

Marietta:  A  Maid  of  Venice:  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford: N.  Y.,  Macmillan  i  50 

Marrow  of  Tradition,  The:  Charles  W.  Ches^^ 
nut:   Bost.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  50 

Most  Famous  Loba.  The:  A  Romance:  Nellie 
K.  Blissett:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co....      50 

New  Americans,  The:  Alfred  Hoddcr:  N.  Y., 
Macmillan    ^  50 

Oklahoma  Romance,  An:  Helen  Churchill 
Candee :  N.  Y.,  Century  Co. i  50 

Old  Knowledge,  The:  Stephen  Gwynn:  N.  Y., 
Macmillan    ,: '  *  */  : '/  ^  ^^ 

Over  the  Plum  Pudding:  John  Kendrick 
Bangs:  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros i  2S 

Parfit  Gentil  Knight,  A:  Charlton  Andrews: 
Chic,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co •••"••  ^  5o 

Passing  of  Mother's  Portrait,  The:  Roswell 
Field:  Evanston,  W.  M.  S.  Lard 

Paths  to  Power:  Floyd  B.  Wilson:  N.  Y., 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co -v;;* 

Pines  of  Lory,  The:  J.  A.  Mitchell:  N.  Y., 
Life  Pub.  Co : ,v;*/'  ^  5° 

Pitted  Against  Anarchists:  W.  Fretz  Kemble: 
N.  Y.,  Abbey  ••      50 

Portion  of  Labor,  The:  Mary  E.  Wilkms:  Il- 
lustrated: N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros.  •;;•;.•.•  i  50 

Princess  of  the  Purple  Palace,  The:  William 
Murray  Graydon:  N.  Y..  McClure,  Phillips 
&Co. I  10 

Prisoners  of  War,  The:  A  Reminiscence  of 
the  Rebellion:  Archibald  McGowan:  N.  Y., 
Abbey ^  ^ 

Prize  Watch." The:  Emily  Guillon  Fuller: 
Akron,  O.,  Saalfield  Pub.  Co 

Ruling  Passion,  The:  Tales  of  Nature  and 
Human  Nature:  Henry  Van  Dyke:  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Appleton  Clark:  N.  Y., 
Scribner's •• ;;•••  ^  ^^ 

Some  Women  I  Have  Known:  Maarten  Maar- 
tens:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  SO 

Stories  from  McClure's:  Politics:  N.  Y.,  Mc- 
Clure. Phillips  &  Co ..•• 

Surprise  Book,  The:  Nell.  K.  McElphone:  N. 

Y.,  Stokes  I  20 

Sylvia:  The  Story  of  an  American  Countess: 
"Evalyn  Emerson:  Bost.,  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co. ^  50 
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Uncle  Phil:  Mrs.  John  M.  Clay:  N.  Y.,  Abbey 
Press  

Up  and  Down  the  Sands  of  Gold:  Mary 
Devereux:  Bost,  Little,  Brown  &  Co 

Van  Dwellers,  The:  A  Strenuous  Quest  for  a 
Home:  Albert  Bigelow  Paine:  N.  Y.,  J.  F. 
Taylor  &  Co $    75 

Victors,  The:  A  Romance  of  Yesterday  Morn- 
ing and  This  Afternoon:  Robert  Barr:  N.  Y. 
Frederick  A.  •  Stokes  &  Co i  50 

Wage  of  Character,  The:  Julien  Gordon:  N. 
Y..  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  25 

Wall  Street  Stories:  Edwin  Lefevre:  N.  Y., 
McClure  &  Co i  25 

Where  the  Sugar  Maple  Grows:  Idylls  of  a 
Canadian  Village:  Adeline  M.  Teskey:  N. 
Y..  S.  F.  Fenno  &  Co i  50 

Wife  or  Maid:  Douglas  Flattery:  N.  Y.,  Ab- 
bey Press 

Under  Reckless  Rule:  J.  A.  Bolles:  N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press  

Caleb  Wright:  A  Story  of  the  West:  John 
Habberton :  Bost.,  Lothrop 

History  and  PoUtlci. 

Conditions  of  Success  in  Public  Life:  An  ad- 
dress delivered  in  Saunders'  Theater  before 
the  students  of  Harvard  University:  George 
F.  Hoar:  N.  Y.,  Crowell  &  Co 35 

Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest  and  Its  Set- 
tlement by  Americans:  James  Baldwin: 
American  Book  Co 60 

Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome,  The:  A.  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  the  Monuments:  Rodolfo 
Lanciani:  N.  V.,  Macmillan  Co 

New  England  Legends  and  Folk  Lore,  A 
Book  of:  Samuel  Adams  Drake:  Bost.,  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co 

Spanish-American  War,  The:  R.  A.  Alger: 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros 2  50 

War  and  Civilization:  William  P.  Trent:  N.  Y., 
Crowell  35 

Tttvenikf* 

Bubble  Jingles:  Illustrations  by  Stewart 
Travis:  N.  Y..  Rhode  &  Haskins  

Chatterbox:  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.:  Bost., 
Dana,  Estes  &  Co i  75 

In  the  Fairyland  of  America:  A  Tale  of  the 
Pukwudjies:  Herbert  Quick:  N.  Y.,  Stokes,  i  20 

History  in  Rhymes  and  Jingles:  Alexander 
Clarence  Flick:  N.  Y.,  Saalfield  Pub.  Co....  i  50 

Snow  Baby,  The:  A  True  Story  with  True  Pic- 
tures: Josephine  Diebitsch  Peary:  N.  Y., 
Frederick  A.  Stokes i  20 

Swedish  Fairy  Tales:  Anna  Wahlenberg: 
Translated  by  Axel  Wahlenberg:  Illustrated 
by  Helen  Maitland  Armstrong:  Chic,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co 

Merry-Go-Round,  The:  Carolyn  Wells:  With 
drawings  by  Peter  Newell:  N.  Y.,  R.  H. 
Russell    

Three  Young  Ranchmen:  or.  Daring  Adven- 
tures in  the  Great  West:  Captain  Ralph 
Bonehill:  N.  Y.,  Saalfield  Pub.  Co i  00 

Tommy  Foster's  Adventures  Among  the 
Southwest  Indians:  Fred  A.  Ober:  Phila., 
Henry  Altemus   Co I  c^ 


Violet  Fairy  Book,  The:  Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang:  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 

Young  Inventor's  Pluck.  A:  or.  The  Mystery 
of  the  Willington  Legacy:  Arthur  M.  Win- 
lield:  N.  Y..  Saalfield  Pub.  Co $1  00 

New  Eahkns. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland:  Lewis 
Carroll:  With  an  introduction  by  E.  S.  Mar- 
tin: Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell:  N.  Y., 
Harper  &  Bros 3  00 

Amos  Judd:  T.  A.  Mitchell:  Illustrated  by  A. 
I.  Keller:  N.  Y.,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.. 

Little  Men:  Life  at  Plumfield  with  Jo's  Boys: 
Louisa  M.  Alcott:  With  illustrations  by 
Reginald  B.  Birch:  Bost.,  Little,  Brown  & 
Co I  50 

Heroes,  The;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  My 
Children:  Charles  Kingsley:  With  sixty 
drawings  by  M.  H.  Squire  and  E.  Mars:  N. 
Y.,  R.  H.  Russell 

Pre-Raphaelite  Ballads:  William  Morris: 
With  many  illustrations  and  decorative  bor- 
ders in  black  and  white  by  H.  M.  O'Kane: 
N.  Y.,  A.  Wesscls  Co i  25 

Winsome  Womanhood:  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster:  Illustrated  by  Studies  from  Life  by 
William  Buckingham  Dyer:  N.  Y.,  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co 2  50 

Within  the  Gates:  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps: 
Bost,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co i  25 

Poetry. 

Birthday  Poems  of  the  Century:  Ernest  Green 
Dodge:  Chic,  M.  A.  Donohue  &  Co 

Cavalier  Poets:  Clarence  M.  Lindsay:  N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press 75 

Plantation  Songs  from  My  Lady's  Banjo,  and 
Other  Negro  Lyrics  and  Monologues:  Eli 
Shepperd:  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell 

Mother  and  Baby:  Lullaby  Poems:  Mary  W. 
Brine:  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell.  ^ 

Spoft* 

Football  Calender:  Designed  by  E.  B.  Bird 
and  L  B.  Hazelton:  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell.... 

Stories  of  Bird  Life:  T.  Gilbert  Pearson:  Il- 
lustrations by  and  under  the  supervision  of 
John  L.  Ridgway:  Richmond,  B.  F.  Johnson 
Pub.  Co 60 

Travel  and  Otst-of-Doort* 

Isle  of  the  Shamrock,  The:  Clifton  Johnson: 
N.  Y.,  Macmiljan  2  00 

Lore  of  Cathay.  The;  or.  The  Intellect  of 
China:  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.:  N. 
Y..  Revell  Co 2  50 

On  the  Great  Highway.:  The  Wanderings  and 
Adventures  of  a  Special  Correspondent: 
James  Creelman :  Bost,  Lothrop i  20 

Seen  in  Germany:  Ray  Stannard  Baker:  N.  Y., 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co 

Neighbors  of  Field,  Wood  and  Stream:  or. 
Through  the  Year  with  Nature's  Children: 
Morton  Grinnell:  N.  Y.,  Stokes  i  30 

Woodland  and  Meadow:  Out  of  Door  Papers 
Written  on  a  New  Hampshire  Farm:  W. 
I.  Lincoln  Adams:  N.  Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co 2  50 
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In  middle  heaven  a  form  behold; 
Fair-aureoled 

Her  shapely  brow  with  noon-bright  gold; 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 

Upon  a  little  cloud  she  stands, 
Within  her  hands 
A  tympanum  with  scarlet  bands; 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 

Thereon  she  playeth  without  fault, 
While  up  the  vault 
Her  voice  makes  silvery  assault — 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 

Till,  blended  with  her  soaring  notes, 
Adown  there  floats 
An  echo  from  a  myriad  throats — 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 

An  angel  she  of  God's  own  choir, 
Whose  one  desire 
Is  higher  yet  to  chant,  and  higher — 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 

And  every  year,  upon  the  morn, 
When  Christ  was  born 
Within  the  manger-bed  forlorn — 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 

'Tis  hers  to  bid  song*s  raptures  run 
From  sun  to  sun, 

And  list  to  earth's  low  antiphon — 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 

Would  that  our  praise  might  swell  and  rise 
Along  the  skies. 

And  scale  the  gates  of  Paradise — 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 

Bearing,  with  more  complete  accord. 
Unto  the  Lord — 

Forevermore  our  watch  and  ward — 
Soli  Deo  Gloria! 
— Clinton  Scollard  in  the  Century. 

The  December  Century  is  a  Christmas  number 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  full  of  color 
and  poetry  and  art  and  literature.  Milton's 
L' Allegro  has  served  as  a  pretext  to  Maxfield  Par- 
rish  for  some  remarkably  effective  drawings  of 
rather  intense  color.  The  Steeple  Builders,  a 
poem  by  Anita  Fitch,  offers  Orson  Lowell  an 
opportunity  for  some  strong  illustrations.  Arthur 
I.  Keller  has  told  a  Christmas  story  without 
words. 

In  the  Year  of  American  Humor,  there  are 
found  such  names  as  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Gelett 
Burgess,  Charles  Battell  Loomis,  Robert  Cham- 
bers, Oliver  Herford.  One  may  laugh  in  prose 
or  in  verse. 

Some  delightful  material  concerning  Thack- 
eray's visit  to  America  is  brought  out  by  James 


Grant  Wilson.  Here  are  two  selections  which 
explain  themselves: 

In  the  spring  of  1852  Thackeray  decided  to  visit 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  delivering  the 
course  of  lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  first 
given  in  London  and  frequently  heard  in  other 
cities  of  Great  Britain  during  the  previous  twelve 
months.  "I  must  and  will  go,"  he  wrote  to  his  eld- 
est daughter,  "not  because  I  like  it,  but  because  it 
is  right  I  should  secure  some  money  against  my 
death  for  your  mother  and  you  two  girls.  And  I 
think,  if  I  have  luck,  I  may  secure  nearly  a  third 
of  the  sum  that  I  think  I  ought  to  leave  behind 
me  by  a  six  months'  tour  in  the  States." 

''My  dear  D.  I  hope  you  will  come  to  the  tight 
rope  exhibition  to-morrow,  and  send  you  a  card. 
You  and  your  friend  will  please  to  sit  in  distant 
parts  of  the  room. 

"When  you  sec  me  put  my  hand  to  my  watch- 
chain,  you  will  say,  'God  bless  my  soul,  how  beau- 
tiful!' 

"When  I  touch  my  neck-cloth,  clap  with  all  your 
might. 

"When  I  use  my  pocket  handkerchief,  burst 
into  tears. 

"When  I  pause,  say  Brav-ah-ah-ah-vo,  through 
the  pause. 

"You  had  best  bring  with  you  a  very  noisy 
umbrella:  to  be  used  at  proper  intervals:  and  if 
you  can't  cry  at  the  pathetic  parts,  please  blow 
your  nose  very  hard. 

"And  now,  everything  having  been  done  to 
ensure  success  that  mortal  can  do,  the  issue  is  left 
to  the  immortal  gods. 

"God  save  the  Queen.  No  money  returned. 
Babies  in  arms  NOT  admitted. 

"By  yours  ever,  W.  M.  T." 

The  condition  of  New  York  City  to-day 

is  that  of  a  veritable  Nankipoo— "a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches."  Its  streets  are  heaped  with 
building  materials  or  torn  up  by  subway  construc- 
tion. Its  air  resounds  with  the  din  of  hammers 
and  the  noise  of  engines.  Mr.  M.  G.  Cunniff  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich  have  seen  in  this  condition 
of  affairs  the  Rebuilding  of  New  York,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  World's  Work.  The  scopt 
and  intent  of  their  topic  may  be  caught  from  the 
opening  Hues : 

A  little  sunny-haired  girl  was  looking  through 
the  dingy  window  pane  of  a  down-town  surface  car 
in  New  York.  On  every  side  buildings  were  being 
torn  down  and  the  ugly  framework  of  new  struc- 
tures was  going  up.  Thirty-fourth  street  stood  up 
like  a  ridge  out  of  a  great  hole  of  excavations.  The 
sharp,  wedge-shaped  old  buildings  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-third  street  and  Fifth  avenue  were  gone 
and  at  Union  square  a  line  of  granite  blocks  and 
wooden  bridges  marked  the  deep  path  of  a  gr«at 
underground  tunnel.  The  dinning  of  hammers,  the 
shouts  of  the  men,  the  rumbling  report  of  a  blast, 
the  wheezing  of  drills  and  the  litter  and  obstruc- 
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tion  everywhere  gave  the  impression  of  a  great 
quarry  and  a  mammoth  workshop.  **I  hope  it  will 
be  a  real  nice  city  when  it's  all  done,"  said  the  little 
girl. 

Such  is  the  impression  that  New  York  just  now 
makes  on  anybody — a  torn-up  place,  a  city  in 
process  of  complete  rebuilding.  A  few  years  ago 
it  seemed  to  be  well  nigh  completely  built,  and 
was,  as  cities  go,  well  made,  convenient  and  not 
wholly  ugly.  Long  lines  of  low  business  blocks 
down-town  tapered  oflF  to  the  hotels  and  homes  of 
the  upper  district.  Down  the  streets  ran  a  vast 
network  of  electric  cars,  cable  cars,  horse  cars, 
elevated  trains  and  stages  in  a  system  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  generations  to  come  Across  the 
river  hung  the  big  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  plying 
back  and  forth  numberless  ferries  carried  vast 
crowds  from  home  to  business  and  back  again. 
Meanwhile  the  city  unconsciously  developed,  like 
the  dragon  in  the  story,  which,  at  the  last,  could 
scarcely  squeeze  itself  into  its  own  cavern.  Then 
came  the  period  of  structural  steel,  when  it  became 
possible,  and  in  New  York  profitable,  to  raise 
buildings  twenty  or  thirty  stories  high — the  era  of 
the  "sky-scraper." 

Other  attractive  articles  of  diverse  character 
are  found  in  Li  Hung  Chang,  The  Boer  War  Up 
to  Date,  by  Julian  Ralph,  Photographing  Wild 
Animals,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  Need  of 
a  Literary  Conscience,  by  Frank  Norris. 

^T.  W.  Page  in  the  Atlantic  describes  The 

Real  Judge  Lynch: 

Tradition  sometimes  plays  strange  pranks  with 
dead  men's  reputations.  It  would  make  an  interest- 
ing half  hour  for  the  eavesdropper  beyond  the  Styx, 
if  he  could  hear  the  exchange  of  amenities  between 
Duns  Scotus  and  "Judge"  Lynch:  the  one  a  shrewd, 
clear  reasoner,  whose  name  now  signifies  a  fool; 
the  other,  a  simple  Quaker  gentleman,  whose  name 
has  come  to  stand  for  organized  savagery.  Charles 
Lynch  was  a  man  whose  services  to  his  country  as 
a  brave  pioneer  and  righteous  judge,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman,  are  by  no  means  deserving  of 
oblivion,  still  less  of  obloquy.  It  seems,  indeed,  one 
of  the  iniquities  of  Fate  that  his  name  should  now 
be  universally  applied  to  proceedings  that  no  one 
would  condemn  more  heartily  than  he.  The  records 
of  the  court  of  Bedford  County,  in  Virginia,  and 
those  of  various  Quaker  meetings,  the  Journals  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  and  of  the  first 
Constitutional  Convention,  taken  together  with 
family  documents  and  traditions,  show  him  to  have 
been  an  upright  and  useful  member  of  society  and 
a  wise  and  energetic  leader  at  the  most  important 
crisis  of  American  history. 

Lynch'  was  a  prominent  man  of  Colonial  times. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  and 
rose  to  some  degree  of  prominence  in  the  cam- 
paigns as  a  militia  colonel.  How  his  name  came 
to  have  the  modern  signification  is  explained  as 
follov^s : 

For  two  years  after  Lynch  received  his  commis- 
sion as  a  militia  colonel  the  war  was  waged  outside 
of  Virginia,  and  he  and  his  regiment  were  not  called 
to  the  field.  But  in  1780  the  British  determined  to 
shift  the  war  to  the  South,  and  the  scene  changed. 


Lord  Cornwallis  was  dispatched  to  roll  up  the 
American  line  from  Georgia  to  the  River  Dan,  and 
then  to  co-operate  with  General  Philips  and  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  who  were  sent  to  Norfolk,  in  subju- 
gating Virginia. 

It  was  under  theac  circumstances  that  Colonel 
Lynch  found  it  necessary  to  take  those  steps  ihai 
have  given  his  name  a  world-wide  notoriety. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence there  had  been  Tories  in  Bedford.  Nu- 
merous records  of  the  county  courts,  taken  together 
with  other  sources  of  information,  show  that  here, 
as  in  many  other  Western  counties,  there  was  a 
strong  and  influential  party  opposed  to  the  struggle 
for  independence.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
quiet,  thrifty  men,  far  different  from  the  ruffians  and 
desperadoes  that  prejudice  has  since  represented 
them  to  be.  So  long  as  the  British  forces  were  at 
a  distance,  the  same  means  commonly  applied  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  had  sufficed  to  prevent 
them  from  giving  trouble;  they  were  placed  under, 
heavy  bonds,  were  confined  to  the  forks  of  rivers, 
or  were  kept  under  close  supervision  by  the  jus- 
tices and  militia  officers.  But  as  Cornwallis  ap- 
proached from  the  South,  these  Bedford  Tories 
believed  the  time  had  come  when  they  might  do 
something  for  the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  They 
therefore  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  upset  the 
county  organization,  and  to  seize  for  the  use  of 
Cornwallis  on  his  arrival  the  stores  that  Lynch  had 
collected  for  Green's  army  in  North  Carolina, 
Tradition  says  that  Colonel  Lynch  was  made  aware 
of  the  conspirators'  plans  by  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber. He  had  them  all  arrested  and  found  among 
them  some  of  the  leadine  men  of  the  county:  two 
of  them,  indeed,  Robert  Cowan  and  Thomas  Watts, 
had  formerly  been  his  fellow  justices  on  the  bench 
of  the  county  court.  It  was  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. Lynch  himself  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  with  his  regiment  for  the  East  to  oppose  the 
British  under  Benedict  Arnold.  To  leave  these 
domestic  foes  at  large  was  to  invite  disaster;  to  be 
hampered  with  them  as  prisoners  on  the  rapid 
march  he  was  forced  to  make  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   What  was  to  be  done  with  them? 

It  appears  that  both  custom  and  sentiment  were 
violently  opposed  to  visiting  capital  punishment 
upon  the  detected  Tory  conspirators.  But  fines  and 
warnings  would  evidently  be  inadequate,  for  they  had 
already  been  imposed  to  little  purpose  for  numer- 
ous minor  offenses  in  aiding  the  enemy,  and  this 
was  a  much  more  serious  case.  After  careful  de- 
liberation Colonel  Lynch,  as  the  presiding  justice, 
sentenced  them  to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying 
from  one  to  five  years.  Robert  Cowan,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  ringleader,  was  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £20,000.  The  fine  was 
not  so  heavy  as  it  seems,  for  in  that  year  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  court  were:  Rum  and  brandy  per  gal- 
lon £40,  corn  and  oats  per  gallon  £2  8s.,  dinner 
at  an  "ordinary"  £4  los.,  etc. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  trial  that  has  made 
the  name  of  Lynch  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  in  the 
tongues  of  the  nations! 

In  passing  these  sentences,  comparatively  mild 
though  they  were,  the  county  court  was  transcend- 
ing its  powers;  the  General  Court  alone  had  juris- 
diction in^  cases  of  treason.  After  the  war,  there- 
fore, the*.Tories  that  had  suffered  at  his  hands 
threatened   to    prosecute   Colonel    Lynch   and    his 
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friends,  and  the  affair  attracted  wide  attention.  To 
avoid  the  trouble  of  a  lawsuit,  Lynch  had  the  matter 
brought  up  before  the  Legislature. 

The  proceedings  at  Bedford  were  pronounced 
by  the  Legislature  to  have  been  illegal  but  justi- 
fiaDle.    They 

were  inytated  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Lynch's  Law. 
In  justice  to  Colonel  Lynch  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  his  action  was  taken  at  a  time  when  the 
State  was  in  the  throes  of  a  hostile  invasion.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  spirit  of  insubordination  or  dis- 
regard of  the  law  that  induced  Lynch  to  act  as  he 
did.  There  were  few  men  living  more  inclined  than 
this  simple  Quaker  farmer  to  render  due  respect 
in  word  and  deed  to  the  established  authorities. 

But  the  seed  that  had  been  sown  sprung  up  and 
bore  evil  fruit.  When  a  legislative  body  has  ex- 
pressly admitted  that  circumstances  may  arise  under 
which  breaches  of  its  laws  are  justifiable,  it  has 
enunciated  a  dangerous  principle.  It  struck  deep 
root  in  the  minds  of  Lynch's  fellows  on  the  West- 
ern frontier,  and  they  transmitted  it  to  their  de- 
scendants, who  carried  it  constantly  with  them  as 
they  rolled  that  frontier  back  to  the  westward  and 
southward.  It  is  the  principle  on  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  practice  of  lynching  to  the 
present  day;  men  believe  that  circumstances  may 
arise  under  which  measures,  though  not  strictly 
warranted  by  law,  are  justifiable  from  the  nature  of 
the  offense. 

In  discussing  Literature  and  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Beers  brings  out  some  worthy 
facts.  Speaking  of  the  change  in  fiction  since  the 
war,  Mr.  Beers  says: 

Indeed,  in  respect  to  fiction,  the  Civil  War  inter- 
poses a  sort  of  crevasse  between  our  earlier  and 
our  later  literature.  The  spirit  of  the  former  age 
was  lyrical— dithyrambic  almost — and  its  expres- 
sion was  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  spirit  of  the 
present  age  is  observant,  social,  dramatic;  and  its 
expression  is  the  novel  of  real  life,  the  short  story, 
the  dialect  sketch.  When  Mr.  James'  Passionate 
Pilgrim  appeared  in  1870  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
the  signal  seemed  to  be  given  for  a  newer  and  finer 
art  in  American  fiction.  Here  was  a  novel  attitude 
toward  life,  cool,  dispassionate,  analytic,  sensitive 
to  the  subtler  shadings  not  only  of  character,  but 
of  manners  and  speech,  and  registering  the  most 
delicate  impressions.  A  new  style,  too,  studied  in 
some  points  from  Hawthorne's,  but  less  literary, 
more  colloquial.  The  dialogue  was  not  book  talk, 
but  the  actual  speech  of  men  and  women  in  society. 
No  art  can  be  more  exquisite  for  its  purposes  than 
Hawthorne's.  But  the  persons  of  his  romances 
are  psychological  constructions — types  sometimes 
hardly  removed  from  allegory — engaged  in  work- 
ing out  some  problem  of  the  conscience  in  an  ideal 
world.  His  books  are  not  novels  in  any  proper 
sense. 

As  to  the  novels,  properly  so  called,  of  ante- 
bellum days,  how  faulty  they  now  appear  in  details 
when  out  in  comparison  with  the  nicer  workman- 
ship of  modern  schools!  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — how 
crude  it  is!  The  Leather-Stocking  Tales, — how 
rough  in  parts,  and  in  parts  how  stilted!  Judd's 
Margaret — how  hopelessly  imperfect  as  a  work  of 


art!  Holmes'  Elsie  Venner — ^a  delightful  book, 
but  quite  impossible  as  a  novel.  Winthrop's  Cecil 
Dreeme — poetic  in  conception,  youthfully  raw  in 
execution.  And  yet  all  of  these  are  works  of  un- 
doubted talent. 

The  Civil  War,  in  fact,  wound  up  one  literary 
era  and  set  the  seal  to  it  Our  literature  has  since 
developed  along  different  lines. 

Treatises  on  Expansion  Through  Reciprocity, 
on  Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  on  Maeterlinck 
and  Music,  with  several  good  selections  of  fiction, 
complete  a  very  interesting  number  of  the  maga- 
zine, 

Harper's  is  out  in  holiday  attire  this  month. 

Of  especial  interest  is  Mark  Twain's  story  based 
on  an  incident  from  the  life  of  Cromwell.  The 
heroine  is  a  child  who  innocently  condemns  her 
father  to  death  and  finally  saves  him.  The  talc 
suggests  the  Twain  of  "Joan  of  Arc"  rather  than 
the  Twain  of  "Huckleberry  Finn." 

Albert  Sterner  has  several  effective  and  artistic 
illustrations  for  a  story  by  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Howard  Pyle's  drawing  for  Josephine  Dodge 
Daskam's  fantastic  poem  is  even  finer.  There  are 
other  tales  of  merit  and  interest  by  Bret  Harte, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Mary  Applegate 
Bacon,  and  Sarah  Ome  Jewett.  Of  verse  there 
is  choice  material  by  John  Burroughs  and  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  contributes  an  article  upon 
•the  poet  Campoamor.  Campoamor,  though  little 
known  over  here,  is  one  of  Spain's  great  poets, 
and  probably  the  greatest  Spanish  poet  of  the 
century.  He  has  written  all  forms  of  verse  and 
his  writings  occupy  ten  volumes.  A  good  con- 
ception of  his  work  may  be  got  from  the  following 
excerpt  from  Mr.  Symon's  essay : 

His  intellect  was  ingenious  rather  than  imag- 
inative; his  vivid  human  curiosity  was  concerned 
with  life  more  after  the  manner  of  the  novelist  than 
of  the  poet;  his  dramas  are  often  anecdotes;  his 
insight  is  not  so  much  wisdom  as  worldly  wisdom. 
He  "saw  life  steadily,"  but  he  saw  it  in  little 
patches,  commenting  on  facts  with  a  smiling  skepti- 
cism which  has  in  it  something  of  the  positive  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Believing,  as  he  tells  us, 
that  "what  is  most  natural  in  the  world  is  the  super- 
natural," he  was  apt  to  see  the  spiritual  side  of 
things  as  the  Spanish  painters  have  mostly  seen  it. 
in  a  palpable  detachment  from  the  soil,  garlanded 
in  clouds.  Concerned  all  his  life  with  the  moods 
and  casuistries  of  love,  he  writes  of  women,  not  of 
woman,  and  ends,  after  all,  in  a  reservation  of 
judgment.  Poetry  to  him  was  a  kind  of  psychology, 
and  that  is  why  every  lyric  shaped  itself  naturally 
into  what  he  called  a  drama.  His  whole  interest  was 
in  life  and  the  problems  of  life,  in  people  and  their 
doings,  and  in  the  reasons  for  what  they  do. 
Others,  he  tells  us.  may  admire  poetry  which  is 
descriptive,  the  delineation  of  external  things,  or 
rhetorical,  a  sonorous  meditation  over  abstract 
things;   all   that   he  himself  cares   for   are   "those 
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reverberations  that  light  up  the  windings  of  the 
human  heart  and  the  horizons  that  lie  on  the  other 
side  of  material  life." 

The  following  examples  will  help  to  fix  the 
above  criticisms.  They  are  but  small  epigrams 
and  quatrains,  but  still  give  no  small-  light  on 
their  author: 

You  wave  your  fan  with  such  a  graceful  art, 

You  brush  the  dust  oflF  from  the  oldest  heart. 

m        m        m        *        m        *        i¥ 

She  tastes  not  pleasure  without  strife, 

And,  therefore,  hapless  one,  she  feels 
That  love's  not  good  enough  for  life 

Which  hales  not  conscience  by  the  heels. 
m        *        m        i¥        *        *        * 

One  day  to  Satan,  Tulio  flushed  with  wine: 
"Wilt  buy  my  soul?"    "Of  little  worth  is  it." 

"I  do  but  ask  one  kiss  and  it  is  thine." 
"Old  sinner,  hast  thou  parted  with  thy  wit?" 

"Wilt  buy  it?"     "No."     "But  wherefore?"    "It 
is  mine." 

Of  a  vaguely  similar  character  is  M.  JuJes 
Claretie's  article  on  Rosa  Bonheur.  The  subject 
of  the  great  painter's  dress  has  been  touched  upon 
many  times,  but. never  so  felicitously  as  by  this 
writer,  who  uses  it  as  a  suggestion  for  a  contrast 
between  two  great  French  women : 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  instinctively  ever  in  my 
thoughts  I  place  George  Sand  and  Rosa  Bonheur 
side  by  side.  I  have  known  them  both  intimately, 
and  they  have  left  me  the  same  infipression  of  re- 
pose, of  touching  naivet6,  of  simplicity  and  good- 
ness. 

George  Sand  possessed  a  unique  charm  in  her 
expressive  eyes — those  black  lakes,  in  which  one 
might  almost  bathe,  as  once  said  to  me  Madame 
Victor  Hugo,  who  also  had  most  beautiful  eyes. 

When  the  great  novelist  took  her  walks  abroad 
in  Nohant,  the  little  birds  winged  their  flight  to  her 
instinctively,  and  perched  upon  her  shoulders. 

It  was  the  same  with  Rosa  Bonheur.  She  loved 
the  animals,  and  the  animals  loved  her.  In  fact, 
she  exercised  a  magnetic  power  over  them.  The 
fierce  watch-dogs  of  the  house  at  By  were  like 
lambs  in  her  presence.  Tame  lions  she  had  about 
her,  too,  those  majestic  creatures  that  she  so  loved 
to  paint,  and  whose  manes  she  would  smilingly 
caress  with  her  delicate  hand.  The  deer  of  the 
forest  contemplated  her  with  a  glance  of  recog- 
nition, as  if  they  comprehended  that  she  was  in 
truth  their  painter.  M.  Gerome,  when  he  wished  to 
paint  lions,  visited  the  tamer  Pezon  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  made  his  studies  across  the  bars 
of  the  cages.  Bonheur  tried  a  different  plan.  She 
actually  gave  the  freedom  of  her  gardens  to  the 
lions  of  the  menagerie  at  By.  Sometimes  the 
passers-by  on  the  road  would  regard  with  stupe- 
faction a  tawny  lion  crouching  on  the  terrace  of 
Mademoiselle  Rosa,  and  gazing  majestically  from 
the  height  of  the  wall  which  formed  his  pedestal. 

To  most  people  hawking  is  a  sport  which 

belongs  to  the  indefinite  time  of  romance.  It  is 
coupled  with  antique  ballads  and  quaint  customs, 
and  it  calls  up  an  age  of  chivalry.  It  is  almost 
with   a  start  of   incredulity  that   one   suddenly 


realizes  that  it  still  flourishes  widely  on  the  Con- 
tinent to-day,  and  is  likely  to  come  over  here. 
Mr.  Vance  Thompson  in  Outing  says:  "Within 
ten  years,  I  believe  falconry  will  be  as  common 
in  the  United  States  as  'the  ancient  and  royal 
game'  of  golf." 

John  J.  Bailey  takes  up  the  old  question  re- 
garding scent  and  how  it  is  conveyed  from  bird 
to  dog: 

The  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from  this  and  simi- 
lar experiences  is,  that  the  scent  which  radiates 
from  the  body  of  the  bird  and  the  scent  produced 
by  the  impress  of  its  feet  upon  the  ground,  grass, 
etc.,  are  very  different;  that  movement,  or  rather 
muscular  exercise,  was  necessary  to  produce  the 
body  scent;  that  a  bird  lying  still  in  the  grass  gives 
out  no  scent;  that  foot-scent  is  retained  by  the 
ground  and  vegetation  for  some  time  after  it  has 
become  too  faint  to  give  off  any  perceptible  odor  to 
the  air.  The  flushing  of  birds  done  by  dogs  with 
exceptionally  good  noses  is  easily  explained  by 
this  theory.  That  scent  travels  in  a  body  with  the 
wind  I  do  not  believe,  but  think  it  travels  like 
sound  in  all  directions,  though  more  easily  with 
the  aid  of  the  breeze.  If  it  traveled  only  with  the 
wind  how  could  points  made  by  dogs  at  several 
rods  distance,  with  the  air  currents  directly  against 
them,  he  explained?  Such  points  every  sportsman 
knows. 

Two  articles,  Owen  Wister's  Wilderness  Hunt- 
er and  J.  P.  Mowbray's  The  Dog  Poisoner  are 
more  than  worth  while, 

Mark  Twain  in  his  essay. on  the  Jew,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  Jew  would  always  be  held  a  foreigner  in 
every  land  because  he  has  no  country.  Mr.  Zang- 
will,  in  Frank  Leslie's,  has  assumed  somewhat 
the  same  view,  and  applied  to  it  a  remedy,  in  his 
Redemption  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews.  The 
movement  referred  to  is  not  a  new  one,  though  a 
new  impetus  has  recently  been  given  it  Mr. 
Zangwill  thus  states  its  ideal : 

The  task  to  which  Israel  is  called  is  of  an 
originality  congruous  with  her  unique  history. 
Motherlands  have  always  created  colonies.  Here, 
colonies  are  to  create  motherland,  or  rather  re- 
create her.  It  is  not  essential  that  all  her  daugh- 
ters shall  return  to  her  skirts.  Long  before  Titus 
conquered  Jerusalem,  Jewish  settlers  had  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Tyrian  and  Phoenician  commerce. 
The  problem  is  simply  to  set  up  a  center  of  Jewish 
life  and  concentrate  all  one's  labors  on  it.  Gradu- 
ally it  would  become  the  magnet  of  the  race. 

As  a  companion  to  the  above  there  is  Balling- 
ton  Booth's  Personal  Appeal,  which  offers  a  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  taken  irom  the  annals  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  ends  with  a  plea  for  help  in 
the  work. 

Onoto  Watanna,  the  author  of  A  Japanese 
Nightingale,  has  a  short  story  but  not  upon  Jap- 
anese life.     The  heroine  is  a  little  country  girl 
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with  a  charm  and  simplicity  that  recall  vaguely 
Yuki  of  the  author's  previous  book.  There  are 
other  good  stories  and  a  series  of  good  illustra- 
tions. 

Earl   Mayo   continues   the    Story   of   the 

^  States  in  the  current  Pearson's.  His  topic  is 
Texas,  a  big  State  and  a  good  one,  and  the  same 
adjectives  are  to  be  applied  to  his  article.  Snow 
Mushrooms  are  treated  in  an  entertaining  man- 
ner and  with  many  illustrations  by  Vaughan 
Cornish.  A  series  of  animal  drawings  by  Swan 
are  full  of  interest  and  merit.  Fiction  flourishes 
over  the  names  of  several  well-known  writers, 
including  Max  Pemberton  and  H.  G.  Wells. 

^There  is  no  more  prominent  character  in 

New  York  State  politics  than  Thomas  Piatt.  Mr. 
William  Allen  White,  in  McClure's,  gives  several 
interesting  pictures  of  the  politician  of  which  two 
— one  taken  in  early  youth  and  the  other  to-day — 
serve  as  delightful  companion  pieces. 

Every  life  has  its  secret.  This  is  Piatt's.  He  is 
a  musician.  In'  his  younger  days  he  could  play — 
by  ear — several  instruments,  and  there  is  a  myth 
in  Owego  that  Tom  Piatt  was  handy  with  the 
melodeon.  Being  a  rhymer,  the  inevitable  fol- 
lowed. In  the  campaign  of  '56— an  emotional  cam- 
paign if  there  ever  was  one — the  Abolitionists  had 
Tom  Piatt  get  up  the  Owego  Campaign  Glee  Club, 
and  organize  the  Republican  party  in  Tioga  County. 
Old  men  and  women  in  Owego  will  tell  you  that 
they  still  hold  in  their  memories  the  picture  of  Tom 
Piatt,  a  gaunt,  loose-skinned  youth,  rangey  and 
uncertain  in  the  joints,  standing  at  the  head  of  a 
drove  of  wild-eyed  human  long-horns,  as  if  to  keep 
them  from  a  stampede,  waving  his  joist-like  arms 
in  rhythm  to  "down-left-right-up-down-left-right- 
uo  s-i-n-g!"  And  when  they  began  to  sing,  the 
choirmen  would  huddle  together  like  cold  sheep, 
and  almost  bump  heads  so  that  the  harmony  should 
be  close  and  effective.  And  all  the  time  Tom  Piatt 
would  hover  over  the  group,  keeping  time  with  a 
foot  or  a  finger,  and  chopping  out  the  words  of  the 
sonR"  with  his  long,  square  flail  of  a  jaw,  full  of  de- 
light at  his  handiwork. 

In  contrast  to  this  look  at  the  next  portrait — 
which  is  the  view  of  the  man  to-day: 

But  Piatt  is  narrow,  both  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally speaking.  At  his  home  he  reads  an  occasional 
book,  and  sometimes  he  goes  to  the  opera  or  to 
the  theater,  for  his  delight  in  music  still  remains 
the  soft  spot  which  he  turns  to  humanity.  But  in 
the  main  the  man's  whole  existence  is  wrapped  up 
in  contemplation  of  the  intestinal  phenomenon  of 
his  party  in  New  York  State.  It  is  a  matter  of  ab- 
sorbing importance  to  Piatt  to  know  that  in  the 
Tenth  Ward  in  Syracuse  Bill  Jones,  who  was  de- 
feated for  a  place  in  the  county  convention 
by  the  John  Smith  gan<?,  has  finally  got  Tom 
Brown  on  his  side,  and  will  join  in  with  the  Robin- 
son fellows  to  beat  Jim  Hup^hes  for  ward  commit- 
teeman, and  thereby  discredit  the  Smith  gang;  or 
that  up  in  Oswego,  where  they  eat  fish  on  Friday, 
and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  Irish  have 
offended  the  bow-and-arrow    French   by  naming 


Cahill  for  recorder,  and  that  there  is  a  chance  to 
"trade  in"  a  Republican  over  in  the  eastern  wards 
of  the  town,  and  thereby  elect  an  alderman  at  the 
next  city  election.  Hundreds  of  these  situations* 
find  abiding-place  in  Piatt's  mind.  He  knows  the 
factional  fights,  and  the  causes  of  them,  in  every 
county  in  New  York.  The  knowledge  of  these 
fights  is  power.  For  he  plays  faction  against  fac- 
tion in  handling  men.  He  has  been  sitting  in  the 
Central  Committee  rooms  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York,  hearing  these  stories  of  the 
factions,  day  after  day,  year  after  year.  Life  means 
nothing  else  to  him  now.  The  guile  of  politics  is 
his  meat  and  drink. 

It  is  a  long  stride  from  Tom  Piatt,  politician, 
to  Michael  Angelo,  artist.  Yet  something  like 
thirty  pages  of  reading  matter  does  it.  Mr.  John 
La  Farge  is  the  writer,  and  the  charm  of  the 
article  is  as  much  his  as  that  of  his  subject. 

We  think  of  this  great  work  (Vault  of  Sistine 
Chapel)  as  the  flowerinfi:  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is 
in  reality  the  last  expression  of  the  impulse  and 
feeling  of  Medieval  Europe.  But  it  is  expressed  in 
a  new  rhythm  of  form  that  beats  through  every 
figure,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  structure  and  rep- 
resentation unknown  before.  The  extraordinary 
love  of  beauty  that  possessed  the  artist,  his  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  wonders  of  the  human  form,  cover 
the  deeper  feelings  which  he  had  in  common  with 
the  men  of  a  more  intense  past. 

Clara  Morris  continues  her  Recollections,  the 
present  subject  being  one  of  especial  allurement. 
Tommaso  Salvini,  the  great  Italian  tragedian, 
is  a  character  that  must  have  an  appeal  to  all 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  stage. 

In  addition  there  are  some  delightful  little 
sketches,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  prob- 
ably An  Independent  Boy. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  chooses  eight  books 

which  are  centered  around  Rome  and  speaks 
about  Rome  and  the  novelists.  The  most  prom- 
inent books  selected  are  Zola's  Rome  and  Mrs. 
Ward's  Eleanor.  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace 
out  what  might  be  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
Catholic  Church  that  should  have  so  much  effect 
upon  literature. 

The  wonderful  literary  productivity  of  those 
small  countries  which  constitute  Scandinavia  is 
again  brought  forcibly  to  mind.  It  is  really  a 
wonderful  literary  output,  as  shown  by  the  writer 
of  The  Scandinavian  Novel. 

The  problem  of  Religion  and  Magic  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  rather  cold-blooded  and  scientific  way : 

There  is  a  temptation,  still  too  strong  to  be  uni- 
versally resisted,  to  use  some  of  the  facts  estab- 
lished by  the  science  of  religion  for  the  purpose  of 
confirminp:  or  disproving  the  truth  of  religrion  itself. 
That  involves  exactly  the  same  fallacy  as  using 
some  experiment  in  physical  science  to  demonstrate 
the  reality  of  matter  or  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
causation.  Or,  to  use  an  example  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  both  sides  of  the  case,  a  botanist  who 
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should  appeal  to  his  system  of  classification  as 
proof  of  the  real  existence  of  plants,  would  be 
using  exactly  the  same  fallacy  as  one  who  should 
point  to  some  exploded  system  of  classification  as 
proof  that  the  plants  classified  by  it  never  existed. 
The  business  of  the  science  of  religion  is  to  classify 
religions,  above  all  to  classify  them  genetically,  and 
to  establish  the  laws  of  their  development  and  evo- 
lution. But  it  has  no  more  concern  with  the  truth 
of  religion  than  physical  science  has  with  the  real- 
ity of  physical  objects.  The  practical  man  of 
science  conducts  his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments quite  undisturbed  by  any  reflection  that  a 
metaphysician  may  doubt  whether  matter  exists, 
or  whether  what  has  happened  in  the  past  is  any 
guarantee  of  what  will  happen  in  the  future.  With 
such  questions  the  man  of  science  has  nothing  to 
do;  and  with  similar  metaphysical  questions  as  to 
the  truth  of  religion  the  historian  of  religion  is 
similarly  unconcerned.  Whether  there  be  any  or 
no  truth  in  religious  beliefs,  they  have  had  their 
history  and  their  evolution,  and  that  evolution  has 
to  be  traced  and  recorded  by  the  historian  of 
religion. 

— ^The  vast  business  of  flower-growing  is  dis- 
cussed by  Edith  Davids  in  Everybody's.  There 
is  a  very  practical  side  to  flower  growing,  but 
there  is  a  poetic  one  also.  Miss  Davids  has  seized 
both  views  in  a  delightful  manner. 

A  halo  of  romance  lingers  always  about  the  mar- 
ket-places of  a  great  city  in  spite  of  their  com- 
mercial purpose.  Of  them  all,  this  flower  market 
is  most  redolent  of  subtle,  romantic  suggestion. 
While  the  city  sleeps,  in  the  twilight  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  flowers  are  unloaded  at  its  gates.  How 
much  of  the  life  of  the  city  is  represented  by  them? 
By  the  free  and  passionate  beauty  of  some,  how 
much  of  the  unquenchable  passion  of  living  and 
loving?  By  others,  how  much  of  peace?  There  are 
the  blood-red,  nodding  roses,  the  types  of  love  and 
luxury.  There  are  the  purple  flowers  of  pain  and 
passion;  the  glad-eyed,  tranquil  daisies;  lilies  rear- 
ing their  shafts  of  snow-white  bloom,  recalling  the 
exquisite  simile  of  our  Saviour. 

At  length  the  unloading  is  all  over.  The  sun 
rises  over  the  city  in  a  flood  of  light  and  glory. 
The  effect  is  like  that  of  a  fairy  scene.  The  long, 
undulating  lines  of  color — roses  blushing  through 
every  shade  from  creamy  white  to  rich,  dark  crim- 
son; scarlet  geraniums,  a  blaze  of  glory;  daffodils, 
with  their  petals  of  beaten  gold  shedding  a  yellow 
radiance;  radiant  white  lilies — glow  beneath  the 
pure,  crystalline  sunlight.  The  green  of  the  little 
park  seems  to  grow  more  vivid.  With  sunrise,  a 
ripple  of  life  passes  over  the  market-place;  the  hum 
of  many  voices  is  heard,  and  trade  begins  briskly. 
Here  one  sees  the  typical  Jersey  farmer,  the  typical 
farmer's  wife  in  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  and  ging- 
ham apron.  Trade  is  carried  on  mostly  between 
the  farmer  and  the  small  florist.  The  bargaining 
is  quickly  done.  By  six  o'clock  the  market  is  prac- 
tically over.  One  by  one  the  florists  drive  off  to 
their  city  shops,  the  tall  flowers  nodding  in  their 
wagons  as  they  jolt  over  the  pavements,  a  track  of 
perfume  trailing  after  the  wagons  far  down  the 
street. 

Hezckiah's  Third  Wife  is  another  study  of  ani- 
mal life,  the  heroine  being  a  canary  bird.    Of  a 


like  character,  but  of  a  more  serious  intent,  is  A. 
Radclyffe  Dugmore's  The  Haunts  of  the  Beaver. 
The  most  interesting  article  in  the  magazine  is 
probably  Eugene  P.  Lyle's  account  of  Paul 
Deroulede,  the  French  Revolutionist.  The  famous 
trial,  whioh  almost  rivaled  the  Dreyfus  case,  is 
given  with  graphic  effect: 

The  trial  is  among  the  notable  ones  of  recent 
French  history,  and  as  a  world's  spectacle  it  rivals 
the  Dreyfus  revision  going  on  in  the  same  build- 
ing at  the  same  time.  The  revelations  in  the  in- 
dictment were  alone  a  sensation.  Conspiracy  had 
been  kept  hot  for  ten  years  back.  And  on  the 
result  of  the  trial  before  the  Senate  assembled  as 
High  Court  depended  the  fate  of  the  ministry  and 
Loubet's  presidency,  and  more — the  life  of  the 
Third  Republic  itself.  Acquittal  would  mean  revo- 
lution, quick  and  decisive.  The  trial  began  Novem- 
ber 9,  and  continued  till  the  first  days  of  January. 
There  were  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  those  for 
the  defense  were  bellicose  and  disrespectful.  The 
prisoners  were  worse.  Each  culprit  sat  between 
two  guards,  but  a  battalion  could  not  have  made 
any  one  of  them  behave.  The  government  hat! 
gathered  in  a  rare  collection  of  fire-brands,  that 
was  apparent.  A  disturbance  was  ever  breaking 
out  in  some  unexpected  quarter.  Expelling  the 
obstreperous  by  force  became  a  routine  incident. 
Jules  Gu^rin,  he  of  the  siege,  was  especially  in- 
tractable. He  was  just  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  but 
he  found  fault  with  all  arrangements.  Once  he 
started  a  lively  fight  between  his  lawyer  and  a 
supposed  detective,  involving  a  flourishing  pistol 
accompaniment.  Another  time,  when  he  had  been 
snubbed  by  him,  he  told  the  judge  to  call  in  Deiber, 
the  executioner,  and  behead  him  on  the  spot;  it 
would  be  simpler.  The  president  absent-mindedly 
replied  that  the  court  would  consider  the  question. 
The  regular  show-houses  of  Paris  were  a  super- 
fluity in  those  days. 

Deroulede  was  no  less  turbulent,  and,  perhaps, 
more  bitter.  He  was  facing  his  old  enemies,  the 
Parliamentarians,  who  were  now  his  judges.  When 
they  asked  him  his  profession,  he  said  with 
grandeur:  "Defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people." 
His  residence?  "From  now  on,  in  prison.  Dur- 
ing his  examination  he  denounced  Loubet  as  cor- 
rupt and  would  not  retract,  whereupon  the  court 
voted  him  three  months.  He  loftily  pleaded  guilty 
to  seeking  to  turn  the  army  upon  the  Elysec.  He 
would  reply  to  a  question  with  an  oration.  He 
berated  his  judges,  who  had  foreseen  his  supreme 
effort  of  the  Dreyfus  verdict  and  locked  him  up. 
He  annoyed  and  insulted  and  upset  them  quite. 
They  could  not  stop  him.  He  abused  Loubet.  His 
fellow-prisoners  helped  out  with  supplementary 
hooting.  Finally,  the  hall  had  to  be  cleared.  As 
to  accomplices,  Deroulede  named  no  one,  and  de- 
fied the  court  to  find  any.  As  to  a  deal  with  the 
royalists,  he  took  fire  quickly  at  the  suggestion. 
"The  royalists  may  be  good  royalists,"  said  he, 
"but  they  have  a  very  bad  king,"  whereupon  the 
various  camps  of  conspirators  struggled  to  get  at 
each  other,  and  Jules  Guerin  had  to  be  sat  upon 
again. 

^Allen  Sangree,  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  thus 

sums  up  the  Boer  war  to  date : 
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The  third  and  passing  epoch  is  current  news. 
We  know  that  the  English  have  thus  far  spent 
$800,000,000  on  the  war,  and  have,  according  to 
their  own  account,  lost  in  killed  548  officers  and 
5,823  men;  in  wounded  1,529  officers  and  28,032  mch; 
in  missing  11  officers  and  1,000  men.  The  deaths 
from  disease  and  accident  number  10,738.  No 
burgher  credits  these  figures.  The  Boers  still  have 
15,000  men  in  the  field.  There  is  a  government 
with  Schalk  Burger  as  acting  President,  and 
Kriiger  still  holding  the  real  title  in  Holland,  where 
his  people  requested  him  to  go,  he  being  too  old  to 
be  of  service  on  the  veldt. 

Kitchener's  proclamations  began  by  condemning 
all  Boer  farms  lying  on  the  railroad  ways;  they 
now  include  the  total  devastation  of  the  two  re- 
publics. The  Boers'  women  and  children  are  gath- 
ered in  reconcentration  camps,  where  they  are 
dying  off  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  per  month. 
How  uncalled-for  is  this  mortality  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  him  who  has  lived  in  the  Transvaal  and 
enjoyed  its  delicious  climate.  In  no  spot  does  the 
stranger  mark  so  many  persons  of  great  age. 
Death  in  the  Transvaal  was  once  an  infrequent 
thing. 

The  present  policy  of  the  British  to  exterminate 
the  Boers  has  thus  far  been  suffered  with  extreme 
forbearance.  Even  when  Kitchener  executed  three 
burghers  for  wearing  khaki,  though  his  own  Afri- 
kanders are  clad  in  garb  so  like  the  Boers'  that 
one  cannot  tell  them  apart,  there  was  no  retalia- 
tion. But  this  will  not  continue.  The  Boers  are 
still  actuated  by  patriotism,  a  motive  that  Britons 
cannot  understand  and  that  Americans  seem  to 
think  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  it  urges  the  Trans- 
vaal warrior,  like  him  of  ancient  Rome,  to  return 
with  his  shield  or  be  borne  upon  it.  The  Boers 
also  have  their  religion,  and,  as  the  late  Benjamin 
Harrison  said,  "a  people  which  enters  upon  a  cam- 
paign praying  and  singing  psalms  is  not  to  be 
despised." 

The  fourth  chapter  will  tell  either  of  a  United 
South  Africa  or  of  a  struggle  desperate  as  of  vic- 


tim   and    executioner,    hatred    unquenchable,    ^'no 
quarter"  and  death. 

The  business  of  impressarib  has  been  brought 
keenly  and  sadly  to  mind  during  the  last  few  days 
by  the  death  of  Colonel  Mapleson.  It  was  due 
to  Colonel  Mapleson  that  nearly  all  of  the  great 
singers  of  to-day  were  introduced  to  America 
and  England.  It  is  in  view  of  this  that  Mr.  Hess's 
discussion  of  Early  Opera  in  America  takes  on 
new  Hght.  It  also  offers  some  valuable  facts  in 
regard  to  emoluments  and  rewards  of  attempts  to 
found  English  opera  compaiiies. 

The  story  of  English  opera  in  America,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing,  will  admit  of  brevity,  as  it 
is  probably  fresh  in  the  memory  of  opera-goers  of 
this  generation.  The  Hess  English  Opera  Com- 
pany between  1877  and  1890  was  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  per- 
formed about  everything  popular  in  the. line  of 
grand  and  light  opera.  Emma  Abbott,  Marie 
Stone,  Julie  Rosewald,  George  Conley,  Isadora 
Martinez,  Joseph  Maas  (England's  greatest  tenor 
at  the  time  of  his  death),  William  T.  Carleton  and 
many  other  popular  members  of  the  profession  got 
their  start  in  opera  at  the  hands  of  this  manage- 
ment. This  brings  the  story  within  the  memory  of 
opera-goers  of  our  times.  It  shows  in  a  nutshell 
that  the  stars  of  the  profession  have  acquired  for- 
tunes, while  the  managers,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, have  for  their  great  risks  and  trials  received 
as  their  recompense,  mainly,  "glory." 

Mr.  Vance  Thompson  speaks  of  the  Women 
Who  Pose,  and  Gustave  Kobbe  gives  many  illus- 
trations of  Helleu's  exquisite  etchings.  Bret 
Harte's  "modern-antique  realistic  romance"  and 
John  Brisben  Walker's  Story  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Life,  both  attract  the  attention  and  hold 
the  interest. 
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♦Of  the  Persona]  Element  in  History. .  19th  Century 


Old  Dictionary,  An:  Richard  Burton Criterion 

♦Omens  at  Coronations 19th  Century 

Oppression  of  Gifts,  The:  Agnes  Repplier.. Lippin. 

♦Oratory   West   R. 

♦Other  People's  Friend Longman's 

Phoenix  of  the  Aztees:  Cronau Harper's 

Plague  of  Statistics,  The:  White Atlantic 

Plea  for  Crabbe,  A:  More Atlantic 

♦Press  Gang,  The:  Fletcher 19th  Century 

Publish,  and  the  Postal  Dept Arena 

♦Reason  in  Animals Chambers's  Jour. 

Rebuilding  of  New  York World's  Work 

Recollections  of  Childhood Good  Words 

♦Reform  Through  Social  Work Fort  R. 

♦Scandinavian  JN  ovel.  The  Edin.  R. 

♦Schoolroom  Classics  in  Fiction Edin.  R. 

♦Secret  Service  and  Elizabeth Fort.  R. 

♦Self-Styled  Plantagenets:  Hyamson.. Gentleman's 
Sketches  from  a  Great  Campaign.  ..World's  Work 
♦Smallest  Parishes  in  England:  Langley.... Sunday 

Snow  Mushrooms:  Cornish Pearson's 

♦Sunday  Evening  with  the  Children Sunday 

Throneless  Royalty:  Owen Jr.  Munsey 

♦True  Origin  of  Newfoundland  Dilemma.  19th  Cent 

Twentieth   Century  First  Step Success 

U.  S.  Consular  Service:  Truax Forum 

♦Wanted — ^A  Business  Government...  19th  Century 
♦Washington  Greene  Correspondence... New  Eng. 
♦Welsh   Poet  of   Chaucer's   Day Quarterly 

Hbtory  and  PaUtki 

♦Afghanistan  and  the  Indian  Frontier... Fort  R. 

♦American  Presidency,  The  Good  Words 

American  Manufacturers Nat  Mag. 

American  Trade  Expansion Nat  Mag. 

America  Should  Est  Universal  Peace Success 

Anglo-Saxon  Progress  in  Latin  America... Success 

♦Anxiety  of  the  Hour:  Rogers 19th  Century 

♦Austro-Russian  Agreement Cont  R. 

Boer  War  to  Date:  Allen  Sangree Cosmop. 

Boer  War  Up  to  Date:  J.  Ralph.... World's  Work 

Calm  View  of  Reciprocity,  A Chautauqua 

Convention  and  the  Caucus,  The:  Wilbur.  .Gunton's 

Demand  for  Reciprocity Nat  Mag. 

♦Did  Eliz.  Starve  and  Rob  Her  Seamen?.  19th  Cent 
♦Episodes  in  Br.  History:  Fitchett.R.  of  R.  (Aus.) 
Expansion  Through  Reciprocity:  Osborne. . Atlan. 

♦Fr.  Expedition  to  Egypt,  1798 Edin.  R. 

♦Great  Britain  and  Russia 19th  Century 

Greater  America,  The:  F.  Emory... World's  Work 

♦Guerilla  in  History,  The Fort  R. 

Has  Reciprocity  Been  Successful? Gunton's 

♦How  We  Hold  India:  Copeland Good  Words 

♦Liberal  Victory  in  Denmark.  .R.  of  R.  (Australia) 
♦Looking  Backward  in  Hertfordshire.. Gentleman's 
♦Macedonian   Problem  and  Its   Factors .  Edin.   R. 

Making  of  Modern  Germany:  Morris Metrop. 

♦Mystery  of  Justice,  The Fort  R. 

♦National  Conflict  in  Austria-Hungary.  .Quart  R. 

♦New  India.  The:  Wells  Sunday 

Old  Am.  Sea  Fights:  Boyesen Cosmop. 

♦One  Session  of  the  War 19th  Century 

♦Origins  of  Modern  Scotland Quarterly  R. 

♦Paralysis  of  Parliament Quarterly  R. 

♦Party  Politics  and  the  War Edin.  R. 

Present  Session  of  Congress,  The:  West.  ...Forum 

Reciprocity  and  Foreign  Trade:  Gibson Forum 

Revolutionist,   The:    Lyle Everybody's 

♦Rome  and  the  Novelist Edinburgh  R. 

Southern  Confederacy,  The:  W.  G.  Brown.  .Atlan. 
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Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  The,... Forum 
biory  of  the  States,  Texas,  The:  Mayo.  .Pearson's 

*'laie  of  a  Great  Meeting,  A:  Fitchett Cornhill 

♦Three  Years  of  the  Eastern  Question.. Gentleman's 

♦Wealth  of  Spain,  The Chambers's  Jour. 

Where  the  Isthmus  Will  be  Pierced Nat.  Mag. 

Will  Italy  Renew  the  Triple  Alliance? Atlantic 

Woman  in  the  Paris  Revolution  of  1830.. Harper's 

Religion  and  Piiilosophy. 

Ethics  of  the  Last  China  War:  Reid Forum 

Evolution  and  Theology:  Walter  Spence Arena 

Gulf  Bet.   Church  and  Churchless Criterion 

♦Magic  and  Rehgion  Edin.  R. 

New  Universal  Religion:  Stanley  Hall Metrop. 

Personal  Appeal  of  the  Volunteers Fr.  Leslie's 

Piper  Phenomena,  The:  Jos.  Stewart Mind 

Potent  Power  of  Divine  Master:  Partridge.  .Success 

♦Protestanism  in  France Cont.  R. 

Redemption  of  Palestine:  Zangwell. . Frank  Leslie's 
♦Relig.  and  Science  at  Dawn  of  20th  Cent.  Fort.  R, 

♦Religion  of  Murder,  A Quarterly  R, 

Revolutions  in  Religions  Thoughts:  Flower.. Arena 

Self- Knowledge:  Tylee  Mind 

Status  of  Religion  in  Germany:  Eucken Forum 

♦Taking  Gospel  from  Blockhouse  to  Blockhouse 

Sunday 
♦What  is  Christianity? West;  R, 

Science  and  Industry* 

Boots  and  Saddles:  Huidekoper Munsey's 

♦Brass  Rubbing:  Ditchfield  Gentleman's 

Building  Ships  in  the  Navy  Yard Overland 

Fastest  Craft  Afloat,  The:  Fawcett Pearson's 

♦Fight  Against  Consumption,  The Edin.  R. 

Foreign  Markets  for  Our  Manufactures.  .Nat.  Mag. 
How  Gorge  Was  Bridged  at  Gokteik..Jr.  Munsey 

Landscape  Gardening:  Powell Jr.  Munsey 

♦Lemon  Ranching  on  Pac.  Slope .  Chambers's  Jour. 

Lessons  from  International  Exhibitions Forum 

♦Liquid  Fuel  Locomotives:  Archer.,  .Good  Words 

Making  a  Man  of  War's  Man Jr.  Munsey 

Making  New  Trolley  Lines World's  Work 

Making  of  Venice  Laces,  The Chautauqua 

Mercantile  Midshipman U.  Service  Mag. 

♦Mysteries  of  Artificial  Incubation.. Chambers's  J. 

Nat.  Irrigation Nat.  Mag. 

Newspaper  Head  Lines:  Babcock Jr.  Munsey 

♦Old  Science  and  the  New Gentleman's 

Photographing  Wild  Animals  World's  Work 

♦Problem  of  Tuberculosis,  The West.    R. 

Santos^Dumont  and  His  Air  Ship Munsey's 

Storehouse  of  Industrial  Facts,  A  ...World's  Work 
Story  of  Snow  Crystals,  The:  Bentley.  ..Harper's 

♦Submarine  Boats  Chambers's  Jour. 

Theories  Regarding  Scent:  Bailey Outing 

Trade  Plan  to  Win  S.  America Nat.  Mag. 

Vast  Business  of  Flower  Growing.  ..Everybody  s 
Woman  Advance  Agent,  A Jr.  Munsey 

Sociology  and  Economics* 

♦Can  the  Sea  Be  Fished  Out?    Nineteenth  Century 

Capital  and  Labor:  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Carey Arena 

Charleston  Sounds  Tocsin  of  Progress Success 

Christian  Leadership  and  Economic  Reform.. Arena 

Co-operative   Associations   of  Am Arena 

Employers  and  Labor  Unions:  Gunton Gunton's 

Failure  of  the  Ruskin  Colony.  The:  Davis. . Gunton's 

♦Fr.  Associations  Law:  Hubbard 19th  Century 

Good  Employers  Make  Good  Employees. .  .Success 
Hindrances  to  World-Betterment:  Diaz Mind 


How  to  Get  and  Keep  a  Position:  Hill. ....  Success 

♦Industrial  Progress  in  South  Africa bam.  K. 

Licensed  Gamblmg  in  Belgium:  Babbit ^?r^"} 

Man  His  Own  Oppressor  'A',a 

Manila's  Day  of  Civil  Government Overland 

*IMew  Social  Democracy ;. ^°^^  ^; 

Philosophy  of  Adjustment.  Ihe:  Dresser. ...  .Mind 

♦Plague,  The Edinburgh  R. 

Private  Property  at  Sea:  Whitely ^:  •^^''"S^ 

♦Revolt  Against  Orthodox  Economics.  .Quart.  K. 

Rights  of  Man,  The:  Northcott ...Arena 

Solving  the  Servant  Question Jr.  Munsey 

Suffrage  North  and  South:  Merriam v?°"^™ 

Where  Revolutions  Are  an  Industry. ..  .Jr.  Munsey 
Why  My  City  is  the  Best:  C.  Harrison Metrop. 

Travel,  Sport  and  Out  of  Doors. 

Adventures  of  Mr.  Wm.  Manner .....Outing 

♦After  Kliperspringers  in  Rhodosia. Badminton  s 
♦Bog  Trotting  in  Ireland:  Thornhill.  .Badminton  s 

Boy  Goes  Fishing,  A:  Meekins .....Outing 

Chesterbrook  Stock  Farm Country  Life 

Christmas  Greens -  •  •  -  '^''T^^  k'  ! 

Christmas  Roses Overland  Monthly 

♦Concerning  Hockey:  McMillan Badminton  s 

Falconry  in  France:  Vance  Thompson ^""P8 

Flower  of  the  Million  and  of  the  Millionaire. C.  Life 

♦Fly  Fishing  in  Mauritius:  Nolan Badmintons 

Game  Cocks  and  Cockfighting Outing 

Game  Field,  The :  Sandys •  •  •  •  •  Outing 

♦Grouse  Shooting  Under  a  Kite Badmintons 

Hartebeest  Hunting  in  Toyo  f^ain. ..... ...Outing 

♦Hereford  Cathedral:  Rev  J.  Lugh...Gopd  Words 
♦Historic  Louisberg  To-Day  •  •>^-- •;• '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Home  in  the  High  Sierras,  A. . .  .Overland  Monthly 

♦Indian  Conjuring  Explained Chambers  s  Jour. 

♦Indians  of  Acadia,  The Acadiensis 

In  Remote  New  Foundland:  Duncan Ainslee  s 

♦In  the  Days  of  My  Youth:  Little .Sunday 

In  the  World  of  the  Azores:  Iliowize ^^,^P^J.* 

Ithacan  Days:  J.  Irving  Manatt ',;; '  •i^^^^°ii« 

♦Life  in  Labrador:  Grcnfell. .Blackwood  s 

♦Life   in   Roumania Lont.   K. 

Lost  Gold  Mines:  Michelson ;Munseys 

Lost  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. .  .McClure  s 

Moose,  The:  Andrew  T.  Stone Outing 

Newfoundlers  of  the  0"tports:  Duncan.  ..Outing 
New  York  in  Winter:  Anne  O'Hogan.. Jr.  Munsey 
On  the  Making  of  Herbaceous  Borders.. Ury.  1-itc 

Outlook  on  Winter Country  Life 

Pilgrim  Ports  in  Eng ^l^;"?; 

Play  Ground  of  the  East,  The ..Munsey  s 

Plea  for  Gay  Little  Gardens Country  Life 

♦Polo  in  Malta:  Mrs.  Boyle Badmintons 

Quail  in  California,  The:  Knap .Outing 

Rulers  as  Sportsmen:  Marie  Belloc Jr.  Munsey 

Salmon  and  Charr  Trouts:  Harris \Vr      ^^^^ 

♦Shooting    west.    K. 

Some   Daring  Deeds:   Waterman Metrop. 

♦South  Pole,  The Quarterly  R. 

Sport  and  Sportsmanship  in  111.:  Hubbard.  .Outing 
Sportsman's  View  Point,  The:  C.  Whitney.. Outing 

Study  of  the  Black  Vulture.  A Outing 

♦Visit  to  Argentine  Republic.  ..Nineteenth  Century 

Way  of  the  India  Cross,  The:  Sandys Outing 

Wilderness  Hunter:  Owen  Wister Outing 

Wild  Fowl  Shooting:  Knap .Outmg 

♦With  the  Fleet  in  Delagoa  Bay Blackwood  s 

Wolf  Chase,  A:  Nemson Outing 

Wolf  in  Myth  and  Legend Outing 
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f    the     Children 


The  tendency  of  most  doctrines  is  to  be 

very  narrow,  and  the  loyalty  for  a  particular 
church  is  "bred  in  the  bone,"  as  a  certain  lit- 
tle Memphis  boy  bears  witness.  His  mother 
was  telling  him  of  the  childhood  of  Christ,  and 
in  the  course  of  her  story  said  that  Christ  was  a 
Jew,  The  little  fellow  looked  up  at  her  in  wide- 
eyed  astonishment,  and  said  in  an  awed  voice: 
"Why,  mother,  1  always  thought  that  the  Lord 
was  a  Presbyterian." 

Mabel  was  told  that  Christ's  mother  was 

the  Virgin  Mary,  and  urged  not  to  forget  She 
returned  in  half  an  hour  and  remarked  plain- 
tively, "Mother,  I  am  afraid  I  have  forgotten  that 
lady's  name." 

After  his  first  visit  to  a  circus,  Wallace 

was  walking  one  evening  with  me  in  a  large 
meadow.  Looking  all  around,  he  said,  in  an  as- 
sured manner :  "I  know  what  the  world  is  now — 
a  great  big  tent.  Look,  mamma;  don't  you  see 
how  high  it  is  in  the  middle,  and  how  it  comes 
down  all  around?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "it  does  look 
somewhat  that  way,  but  there  is  no  pole  in  the 
middle.  What  holds  it  up  ?"  He  looked  puzzled 
for  a  while,  then  gravely  answered:  "I  'spect 
God  holds  it  up  on  the  other  side." 

Mother  (reproving  her  child  for  dis- 
obedience)— Nobody  will  love  you  if  you  arc 
naughty  and  disobey  me.  Child— Grandpa  and 
Satan  will. 

^A  little   fellow   I   know  couldn't   refrain 

from  asking  questions,  and  he  happened  to  have 
a  mother  who  tries  to  evade  answering  him.  One 
day  he  said  to  her:  "Say,  ma,  where  do  the 
cows  get  their  milk  from?"  And  she  said: 
"Well  where  do  you  get  your  tears  from?"  He 
thought  awhile  and  then  asked,  "Do  the  cows 
have  to  be  spanked  ?" 

First  Youth— What  would  you  do  if  a  fel- 
low called  you  a  thief?  Second  Youth— To  my 
face?  First  Youth— Yes.  Second  Youth— Why, 
I'd — er About  how  big  a  fellow? 

Little  Beth  was  watching  with  the  great- 
est interest  the  making  of  a  doll.  Her  mother 
had  bought  her  one  of  those  "life-size"  affairs 
whicii  come  in  the  form  of  a  large  piece  of  cot- 
ton on  which  the  front  and  rear  views  of  the  doll 
are  printed;  and  Beth  was  observing  with  open- 
mouthed  wonderment  the  operation  of  cutting 
out  these  two  printings,  sewing  them  together 
and  stuffing  the  doll  with  cotton  batting.  It  was 
wonderful,  Beth  thought.  Her  little  tongue  was 
silent,  but  her  wee  brain  was  evidently  hard  at 
work.    At  length  the  doll  was  completed,  and  so. 


evidently,  was  Beth's  deep  thinking  for  she  said 
slowly  and  solemnly :  "That's  the  way  1  was  put 
together  before  1  came  to  this  country." 

One  day,  at  the  table,  mamma  and  her  two 

children  were  speaking  of  the  death  that  day  of 
a  sweet  baby  boy.  Mamma  had  lost  a  baby  girl — 
Edna — the  year  before  and  remarked:  "He"  (the 
child  who  had  just  died)  "and  little  Edna  will 
play  together,  now."  Leary,  mamma's  seven-year- 
old  boy  said:  "Yes,  they  will  be  sweethearts." 
Mamma  explained  that  there  would  be  no  sweet- 
hearts, no  marrying  in  heaven.  With  open-eyed 
astonishment,  Leary  asked:  "Won't  there  be 
any  men  there?" 

The  children  were  playing  funeral,   and 

Johnny,  our  four-year-old  boy,  was  chosen  as  the 
one  to  be  buried.  He  was  placed  in  a  hammock 
and  taken  on  the  children's  shoulders  to  the 
grave,  made  ready  for  him.  The  children 
grouped  about  the  grave  were  beginning  to  sing, 
when  to  their  surprise  Johnny  joined  in.  "Stop !" 
said  Mary,  "you  must  not  sing;  you  are  dead." 
"Oh,  no,"  was  the  ready  answer.  "It's  all  right; 
I  am  a  little  angel  up  in  heaven." 

George  came  home  from  school  brimming 

over  with  the  story  of  George  Washington  and 
his  hatchet.  This  George  sometimes  wavers 
from  the  truth,  so  his  mamma  thought  it  an  op- 
portunity for  a  little  object  lesson.  She  asked, 
"Would  my  little  boy  George  have  told  the  truth 
when  papa  came  and  found  he  had  cut  down  the 
tree  ?"  George  thought  a  moment,  then  answered 
earnestly:  "I'll  tell  you,  mamma,  I  wouldn't  a 
been  there." 

Freddy's  mamma  had  a  caller  one  day, 

who  several  times  during  her  stay  said:  "Now 
I  must  go,"  always  resuming  her  seat,  neverthe- 
less. Upon  another  repetition  of  the  remark 
Freddy  said,  solemnly,  "Don't  you  believe  it  until 
she's  gone,  mamma." 

A  Sunday-school  teacher  in  Carthage,  111., 

has  a  class  of  little  girls,  and  it  is  her  custom  to 
tell  them  each  Sunday  of  one  little  incident  that 
has  happened  in  the  week,  and  request  the  chil- 
dren to  quote  a  verse  of  scripture  to  illustrate  the 
story.  In  this  way  she  hopes  to  impress  the  use- 
fulness of  Biblical  knowledge  upon  the  little  ones. 
One  Sunday  she  told  her  class  of  a  cruel  boy  who 
would  catch  cats  and  cut  off  their  tails.  "Now, 
can  any  little  girl  tell  me  of  an  appropriate 
verse?"  she  asked.  There  was  a  pause  for  a 
few  moments,  when  one  little  g^rl  arose  and  in  a 
solemn  voice  said:  "Whatsoever  God  has  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder." 
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Open   Questions:    Talks   With   Correspondents 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
page  on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far 
as  we  may  be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will 
be  Rladly  received.  A  number  of  questions  and 
answers  are  unavoidably  held  over  till  next  month. 


784.  The  Cryptogram:  I  want  to  buy  a  copy  of 
a  book  called  The  Cryptogram,  by  James  De  Mille. 
It  is  out  of  print,  and  I  can  only  get  it  second- 
hand. I  have  sent  to  all  the  second-hand  book 
stores  that  I  can  get  the  address  of,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it,  though  a  number  say  they  have 
had  it.  Now,  as  a  last  resort,  I  write  to  you,  to  ask 
if  you  can  help  me  get  the  book.  I  do  not  know 
but  it  is  against  your  rules  to  print  a  request  to 
buy  a  book,  as  it  may  take  the  form  of  an  adver- 
tisement, but  can  you  not  put  my  request  in  some 
form  in  Open  Questions  so  that  I  can  get  in  com- 
munication with  some  one  from  whom  I  can  get 
the  book. — Charles  A.  Nichols,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
[The  Publishers'  Weekly,  59  Duane  street,  New 
York  City,  has  .a  department  of  Books  Wanted. 
Send  your  request  there.] 


Coats'    publishers?— Jean    Tilghman    Canby,    Wil- 
mington, Del. 

[Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  In  Darkness,  by  Florence  Earle  Coates, 
who  is  probably  the  writer  you  have  in  mind.] 


785.  Autunrn  Leaves:  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  poem  called  Autumn  Leaves,  which 
begrins : 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaves 

Now  falling  fast. 
That  grew,  of  late,  so  fresh  and  fair. 
Too  fair  to  last. 
— A.  P.  Hannum,  Provincetown. 


786.  Will  you  kindly  publish  in  Treasure  Trove 
Theodore  O'Hara's  Bivouac  of  the  Dead?  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  appreciated  by  many  readers. — 
S.  C.  Lazzell,  Maidsville,  W.  Va. 

[See  our  Treasure  Trove  Department  in  the 
magazine's  issue  of  September,  1898,  page  275.] 


787.  In  the  May  number  of  Current  Literature, 
which  we  take,  I  notice  you  have  published,  by 
request.  Rock  me  to  Sleep.  I  have  been  vainly 
trying  for  some  time  to  recall  words  of  a  song 
that  was  "going  the  rounds"  and  quite  popular, 
about  the  same  time  the  above  was  being  sung, 
and  asking  those  who  were  young  with  me  avails 
nothing,  as  they  remember  only  the  few  lines  I  can 
recall.  It  occurred  to  me,  possibly  you  would  be 
able  to  supply  thie  entire  poem.  If  so,  will  you 
kindly  print  it,  and  oblige  me  very  much.  The  lines 
I  recall  are: 

O,  the  old  house  at  home. 

Where  my  forefathers  dwelt. 
Where  a  child  at  the  feet 
Of  my  mother  I  knelt. 
Where  she  taught  me  the  prayer, 

Where  she  read  me  the  page, 
Which  if  infancy  lisps. 
Is  the  solace  of  age. 
—Mrs.  B.  F.  Barker,  Onandaga  Valley,  N.  Y. 
[Does  any  one  know  this?] 


789.    Can  you   give   me  any   information   about 
the  following  lines: 

I  dance  and  dance;  another  faun, 

A  black  one,  dances  on  the  lawa 

He  moves  with  me,  and  when  I  lift 

My  heels  his  feet  directly  shift. 

I  can't  outdance  him,  tho'  I  try. 

He  dances  nimbler  than  I. 

I  toss  my  head,  and  so  does  he. 

What  tricks  he  dares  to  play  on  mel 

I  touch  the  ivy  in  my  hair; 

Ivy  he  has,  and  finger  there. 

The. spiteful  thing,  to  mock  me  so! 

I  will  outdance  himl  Ho,  ho,  hoi 
— E.  J.   Berman,   Newport,  Ark. 


790.  Will  you  publish  in  next  month's  Treasure 
Trove,  or  as  soon  as  you  have  the  space,  Long- 
fellow's poem,  Resignation?  Will  you  also  tell 
me  whether  there  is  a  place  in  the  United  States 
where  one  can  buy  poetry  in  the  shape  of  news- 
paper clippings?— Mrs.  F.  M.  Webb,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

[(a.)  We  shall  be  pleased  to  print  the  poem 
you  wish  to  see  in  Treasure  Trove  in  an  early 
number  of  the  magazine,  (b.)  There  are  sev- 
eral press  cutting  bureaus  where  no  doubt  you 
can  be  supplied.  The  address  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  of  these  is  Henry  Roraeike,  no  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.] 


788.    Will  you  please  tell  me  who  arc  Alice  Earlc 


791.  Will  you  kindly  assist  me  in  finding  the 
author  of  a  dialect  poem,  the  first  stanza  of  which 
follows: 

If  I  had  the  eddication  like  sum  colleg'  men  hev 

got, 
So's  I  could  express  my  feelin's  jist  as  well  as  I 

kin  not, 
I  would  like  to  tell  ye  sumthin',  as  the  moments 

swiftly  roll. 
Of  the  sweet,  inspirin'  music  that's  a  ringin   in  my 

soul. 
—J.  R.  Hale,  Cleveland.  O. 

792.  Heroes  and  Heroism:  Can  you  inform  me 
whether  there  are  any  books  or  publications  of  any 
kind  on  the  subject,  Heroes  and  Heroism,  or 
kindred  subjects?  I  should  be  very  pleased  to 
learn  where  I  can  jret  material  for  reading  on 
this  subject.  I  would  very  much  prefer  answer 
by  private  letter  if  it  is  not  inconvenient.— G.  P. 
Johnson,  Northfield,  Minn. 

[Carlyle's  famous  lectures  on  Heroes,  Hero- 
Worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History  should  be 
read  by  all  means.       A  good  cheap  edition  is 
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printed  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  46  East  Four- 
teenth street.  New  York  City.  The  Heroes  of 
the  Nation  series,  published  by  the  Putnams— G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  West  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York  City— is  excellent.  We  must  here 
reiterate  that  answers  to  correspondence  of  this 
nature  are  made  through  the  medium  of  this 
page  only.] 


793-  Would  Current  Literature  assist  two  of 
its  readers  to  find  the  authors  and  books  contain- 
ing the   following:     First,   The   Adopted    Child. 

Why  wouldst  thou  leave,  O,  gentle  child? 

Thy  home  on  the  mountain  is  bleak  and  wild. 
Second, 

I  am  a  woman,  therefore, 
I  may  not  fly  to  him,  cry  to  him. 
Pray  him,  delay  not. 

But  if  he  come  to  me  I  must  sit  quiet, 
Still  as  a  stone,  harder  and  colder. 
—Mrs.   D.   L.   Hawkins  and  Mrs.   L.   C.   Denton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[Your  first  quotation  we  do  not  recognize.  The 
second  (incorrectly  given!)  is  from  R.  W.  Gild- 
er's A  Woman's  Thought.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York  City,  are  the  publishers  of  his  Five 
Books  of  Song,  in  which  the  poem  may  be  found.] 

ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

724.     The  Three  Rainbows: 

Your  correspondent,  E.  A.  Tuckahoe,  New 
York,  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Mrs.  Welby  ever  called  her  poem  The  Rain- 
bow. I  have  now  the  second  edition  of  her 
poems,  published  in  1846  by  the  Appletons, 
both  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  Rain- 
bow is  the  first  poem  in  the  book.  On  the  143d 
page  is  a  totally  different  poem,  Pulpit  Eloquence, 
which  I  when  a  child  considered  by  far  the  better 
poem  of  the  two,  differing  thereby  from  the  gen- 
eral judgment.  The  American  Encyclopedia  says 
that  she  was  born  in  1821.  Current  Literature  is 
usually  so  correct  that  I  could  not  bear  for  it  to 
wind  up  this  subject  with  a  misstatement.  Any 
one  can  see  my  copy  of  her  poems  who  will  write 
for  it.— Mary  Coldwell  Evans,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

If  you  are  not  weary  of  hearing  of  The  Rainbow, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  copy  of  the  Analytical 
Reader  (a  book  published  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in 
1823)  the  author  mentioned  is  Campbell  and  the 
poem  is  identical  with  the  one  in  your  April  num- 
ber. If  Mrs.  P.  will  kindly  examine  her  book  I 
think  she  will  find  it  the  same.— Mrs.  E.  B.  T., 
Portsmouth,   N.   H. 

[However  this  may  be,  the  poem  of  J.  Holland, 
which  we  printed  in  our  April  number;  that  of 
Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Welby,  printed  by  us  in  Septem- 
ber, and  Thomas  Campbell's  poem  which  we  will 
print  in  next  month's  Treasure  Trove,  are  three 
separate  and  distinct  Rainbows,  as  we  have  said 
before.  Magazines  in  hand,  let  our  correspond- 
ents compare  them.] 


768.  I  inclose  reply  to  question  768  (a),  but 
rather  doubt  Browning  as  author  of  (b)  in  same 
query.  It  certainly  does  not  bear  the  "image  and 
superscription"  of  the  great  Cscsar. — ^Josepha  W. 
Wakelee,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

[Thank  you.  The  enclosure  is  held  for  the 
correspondent  who  made  the  inquiry.] 


772.  The  Mistress  of  the  House:  In  Open  Ques- 
tions, your  October  issue,  F.  M.,  Bristol,  Conn., 
desires  the  stanzas  containing  the  line,  "Where  is 
the  little  mistress  of  the  house?"  Having  them  in 
my  scrap  book,  I  send  you  a  copy  herewith  con- 
taining also  the  author's  name. — Chas.  Clark,  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

[The  enclosure  is  held  for  F.  M.  with  thanks 
to  the  above.] 


774.  The  Amber  Whale:  John  De  Vaney  (774) 
will  find  the  poem.  The  Amber  Whale,  in  any  col- 
lection of  the  poems  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  It 
is  found  on  paRe  665  of  the  Life,  Poems  and 
Speeches  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  edited  by  his 
friend  and  successor  as  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot, 
James  Jeffrey  Roche,  published  by  the  Mershon 
Co..  New  York. — Rev.  James  E.  Coyle,  Mobile,  Ala. 

[Miss  M.  Tansey,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  also  answers 
this  question,  and  Amber  Whale,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
who  says  that  the  poem  may  be  found  in  the 
Columbian  Series,  Fourth  Reading  Book,  pub- 
lished by  Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  42  Bar- 
clay street.  New  York.  Thanks  to  all  three  cor- 
respondents.] 


775.    Referring  to  No.  775  in  Open  Questions 
for   November,   considerable  light  is   thrown   on 
the  meaning  of  "He  who  runs  may  read"  by  the 
context.     The  words  occur  in  Cowper's  Tirocin- 
ium; or,  A  Review  of  Schools: 
But  truths   on   which  depend  our  main  concern, 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn. 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  luster,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
Cowpcr  borrowed  the    expression  from  the    Old 
Testament.     In  Habakkuk,  11:2,  we  read:  **Writc 
the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he 
mav  run  that  readeth  it"    From  these  it  appears 
plain  that  the  implied  meaning  is,  not  "that  cer- 
tain facts  or  conditions  are  obvious  to  the  keen 
of  discernment."  but  that  no  one,  however   dull 
or  however  hurried,   can  fail  to  see  and  under- 
stand.—Chas.  H.  Smith,  Pe  kskill,  N.  Y. 

[Alice  Bishop  Merson,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and 
Winfield  G.  Hubbard,  Wilton,  N.  H.,  also  answer 
this  question.  We  are  heartily  glad  to  have  the 
source  and  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  pointed 
out.  All  the  same,  we  believe  that  in  familiar 
use,  to  four  out  of  five  not  enlightened  by  ac- 
quaintance with  its  "beginnings,"  the  expression 
means  something  like  the  quotation  of  what  we 
have  said.  Ask  them,  the  first  five  persons  you 
speak  with  after  reading  this.] 
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PIANOS 

HAVE  BEEW  ESTABLISHED  SO  YEARS 

and  are  receiving  more  favorable  comments 
to-day  from  an  artistic  standpoint  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

WE 

Comparisonss 

By  our  easy  payment  plan,  every  family 
in  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a  VOSC 
piano.  We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old  in- 
struments  in  exchange,  and  deliver  the  piano 
in  your  house  free  of  expense.  You  can 
deal  with  us  at  a  distant  point  the  same  as 
in  Boston.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full 
information. 

VOSC  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street.  -  -  -  Boston. 
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Sozodont 
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Tooth  Powder      I 


Good  for  Bad  Teeth 
Not  Bad  for  Good  Teeth 


o 


o 
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Sozodont  Tooth  Powder  is  now  ready  In  a  new 
patent  can,  convenient  to  use  and  of  attractive 
appearance.    All  stores  or  by  mail,  2Sc, 
Sozodont  Liquid,  2Sc,  Sozodont,  large  Liquid  and 
Powder  together,  7Sc. 


HALL  &  RUCEEL 
New  York 
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"*^-*'*    LOOK  TO   *'^m,m,mmm>*. 

DIaON'S^^ 

jJgJN  GRAPHITE  S,w.i^^ 

PENCILS  Perfedio. 

The  •atlsfactlon  of  a^ing  a  pcndl  that 
always  does  what  Is  expected  of  It.  sharp- 
ens  to  a  fine  point,  and  in  which  the 
lead  doesn't  break,  either  In  sharpeoinK 
or  use,  is  not  one  of  the  least  comforts 
to  a  busy  person.  INxoa*s  Leads  doa*t 
Oreak.    Tfceir  grades  never  vary. 

PENCILS   FOR.   ALL   USES 

EUh  one  bcsrlas  oor  tnd«.«mrk  the  bmt  of  Its  kl«4. 

^nttseU  hyour  dealer^  mention  this  fubUcatiin  and 

send  us  i6c.  for  Sample  worth  double. 
I  DIXON  CRUCIBLB  Ca,  Je«^  CHy,  N.  J. 


This  book  ahoiild  b©  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stampod  below, 

A  tlae  of  five  oenta  a  day  is  incurred 
by    retamin^    it    beyond    the    apeoUied 

time, 

PleaHe  reiurn  promptly. 
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